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This volume of the American edition of Lange’s Biblework, being the seventh of the New 
Testament Division, embraces the following Epistles of St. Paul : 
Gatatians. By Orro Scumouuer, Ph. D., of Urach, Wiirtemberg. Translated by C. C. 
Srarsuck, A. M., with additions by M. B. Rippug, D. D. 
EPHESIANS AND CotossiAns. By Karu Braunz, D. D., General Superintendent of Alten- 
burg, Saxony. Translated, enlarged and edited by M. B. Rippxz, D. D. 
a Puuiprians. By Dr. Braune. Edited, with additions, by Prof. Hacxert, D. D., formerly 
-____ of Newton Centre, now of the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 
: The Epistle to the Ephesians had been originally assigned to Prof. Dr. Hrrcxcock, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, but, much to the regret of the general editor, Dr. H. was 
obliged to abandon the task on account of illness. This interruption and the absence of Dr. 
Riddle in Germany have caused some delay in the publication of the volume. 

The translation was prepared from the last editions of the original. The additions were made 
with constant reference to the best German as well as English and American commentators, 
especially to ALrorD, Exnuicorr, Ligutroot, Eapre and Hopes. Dr. Eapr®’s work on the 
Galatians appeared after this part of the volume was in type. Dr. ScHENKEL’s commentaries 
on the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians (1862, 2d ed., 1867),—originally a part of the Bible- 
work, but replaced since, for reasons connected with the theological change of the author, by 
those of Dr. BkaunrE—were also consulted throughout. Braune is an able, careful, concise, 
sound and judicious exegete. Special attention was paid to the enlargement of the Textual and 
Exegetical departments. Where the translators differ from the German authors, the reasons 
are generally given. 

Upon the whole, the additions amount to about one third of the volume, and will commend 
themselves to the judgment of competent readers as a valuable improvement. 

The New Testament part of this laborious work is now drawing toa close. The Commen- 
taries on the Gospel of John, and on Revelation-will compiete it. The former is far advanced 
and, if the Lord spare the health and strength of the general editor, will be finished during the 
coming winter.* The commentary on Revelation has not yet appeared in German, but may 
be expected in a few months, and will be immediately taken in hand. The last part will also 
‘contain a complete and careful Index of all the volumes on the New Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment is progressing more slowly, yet as fast as the nature of the work will admit. 


New York, 10 Bible House, Aug. 24th, 1870. Puriip ScHAFF. 







































* In reply tothe many inquiries concerning the issue of the volume-on John, I beg leave to say that the delay has been 
. * occasioned in great part by the death of my dear friend, Dr. Yeomans, to whom it had been originally assigned, and who 

j eft his unfinished translation to me as a sacred legacy. I am progressing with the revision and the numerous additions 
as fast as the multiplicity of my engagements and constant interruptions will at all permit, and I am desirous to make the 
commentary as full and satisfactory to English readers as I can. i 











Epistle, partly from the passages of general reference, i. 16; ii. 9,in which Paul takes pains to 


; ye ue the readers, as a whole, are designated as having been nee me from bi 3 





all events adduce in favor of their German origin the names of the leaders, Leonorius (comp. 
Leonhardt, Leonore) and Lutharius, that is, Lothar, and also their polity as described by Strabo, 
according to which their princes, and not their priests, dispensed justice, this being, according te 
Casar (Bell. Gall. VI. 18), a chief distinction between the Gauls and Germans (WIESELER). 
Tradition relates also, that an army of crusaders was struck with astonishment at hearing all at 
once, in this region, the Bavarian dialect. 

[WiIEsELER and OLSHAUSEN advocate the Teutonic origin, at which Luther hints in his 
warning to the Germans against like inconstancy (Com. Gal. i. 6). MEYER suggests the mixed 
origin mentioned above, while Thierry, and other French writers (including the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. Cesar. JT. p. 2}, claim this settlement of Celts as an evidence of Gallic enterprise. Eng- 
lish writers generally advocate the Celtic origin. The matter is ably discussed by Ligutroor, 
Galatians, Dissert. I. p. 235 sq.: “ Were the Galatians Celts or Teutons?” He maintains that 
they were Celts, arguing both from the authority of classical writers, and from the philological 
data furnished by the proper names which remain. But the most convincing argument is drawn 
from the character of the people. ‘They are described by the ancient writers as a frank, warlike, 
impetuous, intelligent and impressible, but unsteady, ostentatious and vain people, strongly re- 
sembling the cognate French” (Scuarr). That their peculiarities were more akin to those o} 
the ancient Gauls and modern Celtic races, than to those of the Teutonic race; ancient or modern, 
is very evident. Luther might have spared his rebuke about “inconstancy,” could he have fore- 
told modern history. Liaurroor (Jntrod. pp. 1-17) speaks of the tough vitality of national 
character, so strongly marked in the Celts, which is shown also by the Galatians in Asia Minor; 
the similar fickle temperament (i. 6; iii. 1), and even hints that the vices rebuked in this epistle 
are not foreign to the distinctive character of the Celts, e. g.: v. 21, “drunkenness and revellings;” 
vi. 6, 7, niggardliness in alms giving; v. 26, “vain glory;” v. 15, “bite and devour one another.” 
Certainly the tendency of the Galatians in religion was toward superstitious ritualism (iii. 3), not 
to mysticism as among their neighbors, the Phrygians, and to-day the Celtic people have the 
same tendency. It is worthy of note, if the Celtic extraction be admitted, that those Epistles (Ga- 
latians and Romans) which assail most plainly the errors of legalism and ritualism, should have 
been addressed to Celtic and Latin readers. The progress of ethnographic science seems to favor 
the view that the Galatians were Celts. Comp. ConyBEARE and Howson: Life and Epistle of 
St. Paul, I. p. 243 sq.—R.] 

The opinion, that we are to regard, not the Galatians proper, but inhabitants of the district 
added under King Amyntas, Lycaonians (especially the christians of Derbe and Lystra), and 
Pisidians, as the recipients of our Epistle, is altogether untenable, owing its rise to hypotheses 
about the time of its composition. . 

The recipients of the Epistle are more particularly, the Christian congregations, ai éxxanotas 
of Galatia. There were therefore several Christian churches in this district—perhaps in the 
chief places, Ancyra, Tavium and Pessinus, according to a missionary principle observed by the 
Apostle (WizsELER). In the book of Acts also no places are mentioned. In one other passage 
these churches are spoken of in the same way (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The passages, 2 Tim. iv. 10; 1 
Pet. i. 1, also presuppose Christians in Galatia. These churches were founded by Paul himself. 
This appears indisputably from our Epistle, i. 6-8; iv. 13 sq., and is confirmed by the narrative 
in the Acts. According to this he came hither for the first time soon after the apostolic coun- 
cil, Acts xvi. 6. He must then have preached the gospel there, and founded churches; for al- 
though this is not expressly stated, it is to be assumed, since, at the visit mentioned in Acts xviii. 
23, he was already employed in “strengthening” the churches there. A second visit of the Apostle 
to Galatia is also indicated in our Epistle, especially iv. 13 (comp. ad. doc.). The first one is 
more particularly described as having been occasioned by bodily weakness, which had constrained | 
him to delay in Galatia, and given him opportunity to preach the gospel there. This visit, 
therefore, cannot well coincide with that mentioned in Acts xviii. 23. 

These churches were undoubtedly chiefly composed of Gentile Christians, as is clear fromsien our, 


to the Galatians his vocation as Apostle to the Gentiles, partly and especially from iy 
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West whicl they were as yet uncircumcised. Unquestionably there was also in Galatia a 
h population, perhaps a numerous one (comp. Josephus, Ant. 12, 3,4; 16, 6, 2), and so 
may have been Jewish Christians also in the churches. But we cannot draw a certain con- 
on from the jueic in passages which refer especially to Jewish Christians, as iii. 23-25; iv. 3; 
_ for we cannot decidedly affirm that bere Paul includes the readers also in the first person. The 
* abrupt transition from the first to the second person in iii. 25, 26; iv. 5, 6, might rather favor the 
: opposite conclusion, namely, that he has reference to the readers only in the second part of these 
passages where he treats of the Christian state, and not in what precedes, respecting the condi- 
tion of a Jew. [It is by no means certain that the use of the first person in the passages cited 
involves an exclusive reference to “the condition of a Jew.” See rxxa. norEs, iv. 3.—R.] Nor 
x is the fact that acquaintance with the Old Testament is presupposed in the arguments of the 
 epistle, a convincing proof. For all evangelical preaching rested on the Old Testament 
_ Seripture. Besides this, thorough discussion of the Old Testament was here demanded by the 
_ subject of the epistle. For the churches were wrought upon by Judaizing false teachers, who 
endeavored to lead them back to an Old Testament position ; as they had doubtless been already 
sufficiently instructed by these teachers in the Old Testament, on this account alone Paul was 
. obliged to enter on the discussion of the Old Testament, and out of it to refute them; to open up 
to them a still deeper and juster understanding of the Old Testament economy. Only so could 
____ they be delivered from an authority pretending a support from the Old Testament. The suppo- 
sition that the Galatian Christians had formerly been in great part proselytes, is therefore unne- 
__eessary. [Scuarr: The congregations of Galatia were, like all the churches founded by Paul, of 
a mixed, yet predominantly Gentile Christian character.—R. ] 


mo 2 2. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


a The spiritual state of these Galatian churches, at first a matter of joy, had been sadly disturbed 
by certain unnamed persons, who, to be sure, were Christians, but of Judaizing or pharisaistic 
tendencies, These, it is plain, had come from abroad, and perhaps were emissaries from Pales- 
_ tine. They were hardly proselytes. Such a conclusion does not follow from v. 12; vi. 13. 
__ They set themselves mm direct opposition to the Christian view, which had, till then, prevailed in 
___ the church; and, moreover, directed their polemics expressly against Paul, as the first promulga- 
tor of this view. To the persuasion which had taken root through him, that justification and 
salvation are to be attamed alone through faith in Christ, by grace, they opposed the assertion 
that certain works of the law, especially the observance of the Jewish festivals, and the receiv- 
ing of circumcision, were necessary to salvation. From prudential motives, they did not require 
_ the observance of the whole law. In order to gain entrance for this view, diametrically opposed 
as it was to the doctrine of Paul, they sought to undermine the consideration in which the Gala- 
_ tians held him, by denying to him the apostolic dignity, and by appealing, in opposition, to 
_ the authority of the senior Apostles, especially James, Peter and John, as the true pillars of the 
church, to whom Paul, as they represented, stood in opposition, while they proceeded in concur- 
. E rence with them. Nay, they appear to have even imputed to Paul the inconsistency of sometimes 
_ himself preaching circumcision among the Jews, v. 11; and would have it, therefore, that his 
doctrine of the freedom of believers from the law proceeded only from unworthy complaisance 
towards the Gentiles. (Comp. i. 10.) 
. How long these false teachers had been working in the church cannot be precisely determined; 
yet we see from i. 9; v. 3; iv. 16, that Paul, on his second visit, had already spoken against this 
Se sdsising error; chiefly, we may suppose, by way of warning and precautionary instruction, 
‘as the danger was yet only imminent, although the inclination to yield was already present. 
iters came to an actual leading astray only after the departure of the Apostle. For from 
tl leiidiconier which the Epistle makes, we must conclude that he has now, for the first time, to 
= with the church after its actual fall into error. This falling away, however, must have 
de surprisingly rapid progress, as unmistakably appears from the tone of the Epistle; comp. 
oi. 6: obrw rayxéa. 
aw remarked, the false teachers actually succeeded in finding entrance and seducing the 
aga far can only be partially determined. At all events, we must not underrate. 
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their success, From the whole tenor of the Epistle from the earnestness’ th which Paul speaks 
(e. g. i. 6; ili. i. 8; iv. 12, 19, 20; v. 1sq. 7), from his thorough handling of the question of his 
own doctrinal position, and of the question respecting his apostolic authority, as also from the 
allusion to the division that had arisen in the church (chaps. v. and vi.), it is sufficiently clear 
that the Judaizing view, at least, had already completely got the upper hand, and especially that 
the consideration eujoyed by the Apostle was already a good deal shaken. (Comp. the peculi- 
arly full exposition of this question in the Epistle.) On the other hand, the apostasy from the 
principle of justifying faith was as yet by no means complete, but only incipient. (Comp. e. g. i. 
6; iv. 9,17, 21.) Especially the practical observance of Judaism was only in its beginnings. 
The observance of the Jewish days and times had commenced, but “to the chief requirement of 
the false teachers, obedience to which would first render the apostasy from evangelical Chnisti- 
anity complete, namely the receiving of circumcision, they had as yet yielded no compliance, in 
any numbers worth speaking of, since the circumcision of the readers is mentioned as something 
still impending.” On the other hand, we cannot, from the “little leaven,” (v. 2),draw the in- 
ference of a falling away as yet insignificant, since this expression rather refers to the small 
number of their corrupters, or rather to the fact that a deviation from evangelical truth in one 
point or a few points may easily work great mischief. 

This condition of the Galatian churches has evidently been speedily reported to the Apostle; 
for, as yet, allis in the bud; he has still good hope of the Galatians, that all will come right 
again; he deals with them throughout as having but just set foot on the downward path, and 
feels himself to be still standing in close connection with them, notwithstanding that, on their 
side, some estrangement may have already taken place, inasmuch as the personal consideration 
of the apostle itself had been so directly impugned. Yet he does not appear to have received 
his intelligence so very soon, but that he speaks of their already having begun to observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. Though we cannot, of course, from this last expression, 
draw the inference of their having been already a year in this condition, yet the Judaizing usage 
in this respect must have already, in some measure, obtained prevalence. Such intelligence is 
it which gives the Apostle occasion for the writing of our Epistle to the Galatians. 

[Licutroot: “The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some light on the 
temper and disposition of the Galatian church in St, Paul’s day. Asia Minor was the nursery 
of heresy, and, of all the Asiatic churches, it was no where so rife as in Galatia. The Galatian 
capital was the stronghold of the Montanist revival, which lingered on for more than two centu- 
ries, splitting into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture or minute ritual 
observance. Here too were to be found Ophites, Manichzxans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence 
during the great controversies of the fourth century issued two successive bishops (Marcellus 
and Basilius), who disturbed the peace of the Church, the one on the sideof Sabellian, the other of 
Arian error. A Christian father of this period (Grnagory Naz.), denounces ‘the folly of the Ga- 
latians, who abound in many impious denominations.’’’ Still both in the Diocletian persecution 
and against Julian, who personally attempted the restoration of heathenism in Galatia, the 
Christians bore themselves with fortitude and constancy.—R. | 


3 3. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION: GENUINENESS. 


It is evident that Paul composed the Epistle immediately after he had received the unpleasing 
intelligence, for it is written under the fresh, immediate impression of it, as appears by the 
troubled style, full of astonishment and strong feeling. If the opinion given above is correct, — 
that Paul himself, in his letter, intimates having made a second visit to Galatia (comp. espe- 
cially iv. 13), the Epistle was, of course, written after this; and, therefore, if the second visit is” 
the one mentioned, Acts xviii. 23, about A. D. 55 or 56.- As Paul, after laboring the a 
time in Galatia, went to Ephesus, and remained there three years, it is most ee ae ie 
that he wrote the Epistle in Ephesus. The common subscription says, bypdgn amd © 
several fathers favor this view, but it has arisen only out of a misunderstai 
2, and especially of vi. 17. 

{Time and place are linked together; the two most probable opini 
written from Ephesus, A. D. 54-57 (Acts xix. 1-10), 2. From Oc 
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A “subsequently. 1. is held ‘by as more probable among others by Meyer, Lanes, Somare (iio: ; 
tory of the apostolic church, p. 282), Reuss (Gesch. der hei. Schriften des N. T. 4th ed. p. 73), 
Recs, Exxicorr, Dayipson, TuRNeER ; 2. by De WetTE, ConyBEARE, BLEEK, and by Lieur- 
Foor most decidedly. SranuEy and Jowerr, leave the question undetermined, while Worps- 
‘wortH dates it as early as A. D. 53, before Paul’s second visit from Corinth, during his first visit 
there. (See his Jntrod. to Gal.) As the first named is the view generally received, it will be pro- 
per to state more fully the arguments of Ligutroor. 1. The resemblance to the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Romans, between which he would place it, its affinity in tone 
: of feeling to the former, and in thought to the latter. 2 This order best accords with the history 
___of Paul's personal sufferings and the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, as shown in 
3 the fulness of doctrinal statement against their views. 3. This date explains one or two allu- 
sions more satisfactorily, as vi. 1, against severe treatment, the evil effects of which he may have 
witnessed at Corinth; vi. 7: “Be not deceived,” eéc., referring to their illiberality in response to 
‘, -the “orders to the churches of Galatia,’ mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 1. See Ligurroor, pp. 36-56. 
The question is one of probabilities, yet, as respects internal evidence, it may be remarked 
that the strong emotion of the Galatian Epistle renders it more probable that it was written 
speedily after the news of their error had come to the Apostle, while the calmer, more didactic 
setting of the same truth in the Epistle to the Romans indicates the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval between the two. Hence, the earlier date, from Ephesus, is to be preferred, and until 
lately was generally allowed by the best commentators. The view of Worpsworru, assigning 
-a yet earlier date, involves a somewhat forced intepretation of iv. 13, 14, and, while ingeniously 
“supported, rests too entirely upon hypotheses respecting Paul’s course in dealing with an erring 
church.—R. | 
Although the apostolic fathers contain no trace even measurably certain, and Justin’s writings 
only a probable trace of the Epistle, its genuineness is nevertheless so firmly established, that it 
has never yet been doubted. Itis supported partly by external, and partly by internal testimony. 
-As to the former, the Epistle is already in use by the Gnostic Valentine (IREN. Adv. her. 3: 3.) 
-and by his disciple Tnropurtus (£ze. ap. Clem. Alex. c. 53*) ; and by Marcron about the middle 
-of the second century, who has it in his canon as the first of the Pauline epistles, and draws his 
chief arguments from it to prove the other apostles Judaizers (Hpiph. her, 42: 9); it is known to 
‘Tatian (JEROME, Comm. in Gal. 6); it is found on the testimony of the elder Peshito in the 
Syrian church; and according to the Canon of MuraTorI, composed in 170, it is found in the 
church of the Occident; towards the end of the second century, it is used by the fathers IREnamus 
[ Adv. her. III. 7,2—R.], Chem. Auex. [Strom. III. p. 468—R.] and Terruniian [De Preseript. 
her. c. 6—R.]; and, finally, it is reckoned by Euseprusamong the Homologoumena. Yet stronger 
is the thoroughly Panline character and style of the Epistle. The Tubingen school, far from 
denying its genuineness, uses it rather as the great lever of its criticism upon the writings whose 
‘genuineness this school impugns. The sole exception to this universal consent is Bruno Baur 
(Krink der Paulin. Br., 1ste Abtheilung, 1850), who has discovered in the author a compiler, that 
fabricated the Epistle out of that tothe Romans and the two to the Corinthians. His imaginary 
proof, however, is so utterly without foundation, orscientific worth, that it bears its refutation on 
its face (WizsELER, MEYER). 


; 
; 
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2 4, OBJECT, STYLE AND COURSE OF THOUGHT OF THE EPISTLE. 
_As implied in the occasion of writing indicated above, the Apostle intended by this, his Epistle, 
Bo to destroy the influence which the Judaizing teachers, with their legal doctrine, had gained in 
& the Galatian churches, and to bring anew to general acknowledgment, in the first place his apos- 
lic ei and next, on this basis, the gospel preached a him of the sinner’s te 


ceed in this. To this end he exhorts them most earnestly to a return, and supports this ad- 





*[¢ Where Gal. iii, 19, 20 is quoted; but the date and authorship of these excerpts are uncertain” (LiaH7TFoor).—R.1 
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monition by a careful demonstration of the perversity of that which the false teachers have 
brought in the way. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Epistle has as its object, on the one hand, the combatting of an in- 
triguing attempt, that had succeeded but too well, to destroy a work which had had a fair begin- 
ning, and at the same time, the combatting of a general doctrine of error, which overturned the 
evangelical foundation; and on the other hand the bringing back of a beloved church, which had 
erred from the truth, and the firm establishment of a momentous fundamental truth of the gospel, 
it is easy to explain the style of strong feeling which the Apostle on the whole maintains. Espe- 
cially may we thus explain the sharp earnestness with which ever and anon he breaks forth 
against the false teachers; the zeal of love pervaded by sadness, with which he seeks to persuade 
the readers of their error, and to make clear the matter to them in the most varied aspects; while. 
with all this personal reference he does not shrink from going into the most thorough exposition 
of that which had been brought into doubt. 

In treating a writing of such a kind, nothing is more mistaken than the desire to dispose it ac- 
cording to scholastic rules. It is true, the thought moves in thoroughly close connection, and a 
steady and clear progress is found, but the whole is a living growth, where one thing grows out 
of the other in the most immediate connection. With all the steadiness of the progress of 
thought, there prevails also a freedom of movement, and all pedantic analysis does violence 
to this mighty gush of thought. 

As usual, Paul begins his Epistle with an appREss and sALUTATION (i. 1-5), except that even 
here, agreeably to the purpose of the Epistle he emphasizes his apostolate in a very peculiar man- 
ner, i. 1, and brings into prominence the significance of the atoning death of Christ (i. 4). 
Then entering at once upon the matter, he sets forth the occasion of the Epistle, by ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the speedy entrance which false teachers had found into the Gala- 
tian churches; and against every one, who preaches another gospel than that which he-had 
brought them, denounces the Anathema—a severity which he justifies by reference to his duty 
as a servant of Christ (i. 6-10). There follows now: 

I. The clearly marked First Curer Drviston of the Epistle (I. 4—II. 21)—a detailed demon- 
stration of his full apostolic dignity, and thereby of the full authority of his evangelical preaching. 
Although the polemical reference is not distinctly announced, this is of course in definite opposi- 
tion to the attacks of his opposers. Because this was the point of departure, the base of opera- 
tions for the legal doctrine, he accordingly refutes these attacks first and before all, in order to 
have a foundation for what follows. For only by re-establishing his apostolic consideration, 
could he hope to destroy the influence which the false teachers and their legal doctrine had won 
and to convince his readers of the truth of his own preaching. The proof Paul conducts in 
the following manner. He shows, 

(1), How he had received his commission to preach the gospel from God and Christ Himself, 
through special revelation, and not otherwise, as from the senior Apostles; how he could not 
possibly have received it from these, since for a long time he had only come once into hasty com- 
munication with them (vers, 11-24), 

(2), That during a later interview in Jerusalem with the senior Apostles, having reference to 
doctrine, the latter by no means assumed any authority over him, or uttered any censure of his 
course; that on the contrary, while he, in opposition to the false brethren, most decidedly up- 
held the evangelical truth, it was precisely by the “pillars” of the church, the Apostles James, 
Peter and John that he was acknowledged as an Apostle of equal authority, and the preaching 
among the Gentiles left to him by a free and friendly agreement (ii. 1-10). 

(3), That when Peter, although himself fully committed to the freer view respecting the Mo- 
saic law, yet from fear of man had once deviated from it, he had not hesitated publicly to re- 


_ buke him, and to lay before him in the most definite manner the principles of his preaching 


among the Gentile Christians, in order to guard against these being led astray (ii. ll, ot With 
Chap. iii. Paul passes over: 

II. toa new section, the HEART of the whole Epistle. In this, he sets himself in con 
position to the legal tendency itself, or to the opinion of a necessity of the observance of the J 





to the attainment of salvation, which, in opposition to the evangelical een i. 
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I ine dutzance, by means of the false teachers, among the Galatians. In this part, doctrine, 
co epee, and admonition alternate with one another (III. 1—VI. 10). 

A. He begins (iii. 1-5) by expressing astonishment at the opposition into which they thus 

come with their own experience in the receiving of the Spirit, and then: 

_ B. For the first time passes into a doctrinal exposition, namely, 

1. To the proof of the principle, that through works of the law, Salvation (Justification, 
: ‘Blessedness, Inheritance) is not to be obtained, but through Faith alone. (iii. 6-18). The proof 
of this he finds in the Scripture, partly in the testimony of the Scripture concerning the justifica- 
tion of Abraham through faith, partly in the promise given to Abraham, that in him all the Gen- 
tiles shall be blessed; which promise finds its fulfilment only through faith in Christ, since the 
Jaw intead of a blessing, brings a curse, while Christ has become a curse, in order to redeem us 
from that curse (iii. 6-14). The principle to be proved is, moreover, indicatéd even by the redation 
of time between the law and the covenant of promise. According to a fundamental principle of 
law, universally valid, the law, as given much later, could not annul the promise, that is, works 
~ of law could not be subsequently made a condition of attaining the inheritance, after it had been 
first promised as a gift (iii. 15-18). Paul, however, does not content himself with this demon- 
stration, which, in relation to the law, afforded a merely negative result, nor indeed could 
the readers content themselves with it, since the fact of the law was not thereby explained. 
He therefore passes now : 

2. To the Law itself, and its relation to the covenant of promise, and shows, (positively), 
what significance attaches to the law, in order therefrom to demonstrate, definitely and positively the 
freedom of Christians from the same (iii. 19; iv. 7). 

a) The Jaw had its sufficient end, one having an important reference even to the attainment 
of salvation. This end, however, was only preparatory, namely, to prepare the way, as a school- 
master to bring us to Christ. 

b) But from this itself appears the merely transitory significance of the law: with the 
‘coming in of faith, the way forwhich it was to prepare, this ceases; believers are now all, without 
distinction, God’s children, and so heirs (ili. 25-29). That is, remarks Paul more definitely still: 

c) God’s children and heirs (as were the children of Israel), might, it is true (after the analogy 
of human relations), be placed in servitude under the law, during their state of minority, but 
‘with the sending of the Son of God the stated majority, and with it the full position of children and 
heirs, has come in, which finds its realization in fact through the Spirit’s inward witness of adoption 
(iv. 1-7). With this, the didactic exposition is, in its main part completed, and the Apostle’s painful 
sense of the contrast in which the present behavior of the Galatians stands to the freedom from 
the law, which has fallen to the portion of Christians and therefore to them also, forces him again: 

©. To a lamentation over this behavior of theirs. He presents before them the inconceivable 
retrogression which they make, and also, in painfully agitated language, the equally groundless 
personal estrangement, which had sprung up between themselves and him, through the selfish 
intrigues of the false teachers (iv. 8-18). 

D. His complaint, pervaded by the motherly wish for a restoration of misguided children to 
the right way,* unconsciously passes over once more into instruction, into a confirmation of 
‘what had been taught concerning the freedom of Christians, from the Scripture narrative of the 

ro ‘sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of an interpretation referring these to the 
_ Jewish and the Christian churches (iv. 19-31). 
‘i | E. This ches so much the better right to utter the admonition to stand fast in this freedom 
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lo lost Christ i in whom alone that faith whicke works by love is efficacious (v. 1-6). 

100R, ‘This admonition and warning now suggesting the thought how much lies at stake, pass 

ove again: into complaint, through which, however, hopefulness is visible, the complaint taking 
her tite form of accusation against their false guides (v. 7-12). 





*| re 19, 20, containing this motherly wish, seem to belong more properly to the ng section, and are thur 
1ed by most commentators. The illustration or allegory (vers. 21-30) then forms a section by itself.—R.]} 



















‘At the same time the relation of law and promise, of religious childhood and maturity, 
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tation (supplementing that under E.), instead of returning to the law, as if faith were insufficient, 
to accredit their faith, in a right understanding of the freedom bestowed on believers, by a 
serving Jove, through a walk in the Spirit, which is the best fulfilling of the law. This ad. — 
monition is given a) more in general, and with reference to the principle on which it rests 
namely, the opposition between Flesh and Spirit; 5) with a special inculcation of the duty of — 
love in several particular relations, for which the churches may have given occasion (v. 25—vi. 10). _ 

“VI. 11-18. Paul adds a conciusion written with his own hand.* In this with a few strokes 
he portrays himself in opposition to the false teachers, and opposes to their shrinking from perse- 
cution his own joy in the cross of Christ, through which he has become a new man. Wishing 
then a blessing on all who walk according to the principles laid down by him, he alludes to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in his body, and begs that henceforth no man may trouble him, 
closing with the accustomed benediction. t 

[Subjoined is the satisfactory summary of Dr. Scuarr, published as a part of a projected com- 
mentary: 

The object of the Epistle was both apologetic and polemic. It is a personal and a doctrinal 
self-defence, anda refutation of the Judaizing heresy. To thisare added appropriate exhortations. 

The first part, chap. i. 1—ii. 14, is historical and personal, giving a resumé of the Apostle’s 
career, partly confirmatory, partly supplementary to the narrative of the Acts, and justifying his 
office and authority from the direct call of Christ, the revelation of the gospel doctrine made to 
him, and the testimony of the other Apostles during the Council of Jerusalem. 

In the second or doctrinal part, chap. ii, 15—iv. 31, he defends his teaching, the free gospel 
of Christianity, in opposition to the slavish and carnal legalism of his opponents. 

In the third or practical part, chaps. v. vi., he exhorts the Galatians to hold fast to the evan- 
gelical liberty without abusing it, to study love, unity and other Christian virtues, and concludes 
with a benediction. 

Comp. the able analysis of Licurroor, which may be roughly sketched as a division into 
three sections of two chapters each: the first couplet Personal, the second Doctrinal, the third — | 
Hortatory.—R.] 5 | 

% 


@5. VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. : 


The high doctrinal importance of our Epistle needs no proof. It is the Magna Charta of the _ 
freedom of a Christian man. A spirit of holy zeal for the freedom which the Christian has ~ 
through his faith, and for the Christian’s right thereto, breathes through the whole. Hereby is 
the freedom which we have in Christ, established for all time; and against all attempts to induce | 
it to make a law, or any outward performances, the condition of salvation, the Christian com- 
monwealth can always oppose our Epistle as its charter of manumission. Our Reformers, there- 
fore, in contending against the yoke, which the papacy, in the course of time, had again laid on 
the Christian conscience, supported themselves chiefly on our Epistle, and the nearly related 
Epistle to the Romans: and “through the famous exposition of its doctrinal contents rendered 
by Luther, has it become for ever part and parcel of the church of the Reformation,” WIESELER. 

A more particular comparison presents the doctrine of justification by faith, and not by works 
of the law, as, it is true, developed in the Epistle to the Romans with greater fulness, “according 
to its essence and its effects, in contrast with the corruption of sin;” in our Epistle it is brought 
forward rather as a means of proving the freedom of Christians from the obligation of observing 
the law. In this direction, then, are we to look for the peculiar significance of our Epistle: in 
the firm establishment of the high and holy right which Christians have to this freedom through 
their faith, in the demonstration of the dignity which faith in Christ bestows, so that our Epistle F 
might be called not only the Christian’s deed of manumission, but also his patent of nobility, — 








which this freedom results, are so clearly exhibited, in a profound and noble interprets 
the history of salvation, as to give a sure and immovable basis for all more special exp 





* [On the disputed point whether the whole letter or only this conclusion was written by Paul’s own hand, 
on vi. 11.—k.] - yr 


























Bu detidalhy wnt idoeaiin’ eaters the Lista, to combat for the freedom of a Christian man, a is 
just as far from overlooking its ethical character, so that in our Epistle, both the dogmatical and 
_ the ethical features, essential to the idea of evangelical freedom, are contained. 
¥ _ While our Epistle is thus, first and chiefly, of high, abiding worth for Christian doctrine, it is 
moreover, important for the history of the church, through the valuable communications which 
__ it gives in chaps. i. and ii., respecting the history of the Apostle, and of the beginnings of Chris- 
_ tianity generally. Considering the indisputable genuineness of the Epistle, these accounts, as 
being statements of the Apostle himself, are peculiarly valuable; and, although it is true that 
they have been abused by negative criticism of a destructive tendency, for the construction of 
its own system, yet the unprejudiced Church historian will, on the other hand, use them only 
the more effectively, as a sure starting point, with which what is elsewhere related respecting 

the state of things in early Christianity connects itself, and with which it unites itself to form a 

harmonious whole. 

{Scuarr: “The Epistle is polemical, impetuous and overpowering; and yet tender, affee- 
lionate and warning in tone. It strikes like lightning every projecting point that approaches 
its path, and yet undelayed by these zigzag deflexions, instantaneously attains thegoal. Every 
verse breathes the spirit of the great and free Apostle of the Gentiles, His earnestness and 
mildness, his severity and love, his vehemence and tenderness, his depth and simplicity, his com- 

4 manding authority and sincere humility, are here vividly brought before us in fresh and bold 
outlines.” A half barbarous people, like the Galatians, known for their simplicity and impres- 
| sibility, would be likely to listen to both of these methods of address; to be won by his fatherly 
pleading, as well as over-awed by his apostolic rebukes and denunciations (ALForRD). 

. Luruer said of it, “The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have betrothed myself to 
ft; it is my wife.” And he might well thus speak of “his most efficient engine in overthrowing 
the mass of error which time had piled on the simple foundations of the gospel.” “In this 
apistle we have to this day the divine right and divine seal of genuine Protestantism against 
Romanism as far as this is a revival of Judaism, and denies to the Christian man that liberty 
‘wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ But it is also, at the same time, an earnest protest 
against all pseudo-protestantism, which would abuse the evangelical freedom and pervert it into 
carnal license” (ScHAFF), 

Besides furnishing the keenest weapons for the Reformers in their struggle for liberty within 
the camp, it is now of like value in the war of defence against assailants from without. This 
Epistle affords the refutation of that rationalistic view, which claims that the earliest form of 
Christianity was a modified Judaism, but that the distinctive features of our Christianity were 
added by Paul, which distinctive features prevailed after a long struggle between the Apostles 
__ and their antagonistic doctrines. True we here see the mutual jealousy of the Jew and Gentile 
_ ‘eonverts, and are told of personal but temporary disagreement between Paul and Peter, yet are 
also shown the true relation between Paul and the Twelve; in fact, both the narrative and 
argument of the Epistle lose their point, if any such continued antagonism be admitted. See 
sega Introd. p. 58.—R.] 





2 6. LITERATURE. 
Of Antiquity—The well-known works of Curysostom, THEopoRET?, (cUMENIUS, TanceeY- 
_ Lact, Jerome, AmprostasTer (Hilary), Aveustine, PeLagius, CLaupius of Turin. Of the 
__ time of the Reformation—The classical exposition of LuruEr: 1, Jn epistolam Pauli ad Galatas 
commentarius (minor) primum anno 1519 excusus, anno 1523 ab auctore recognitus. 2. In 
epist. Pauli ad Gal, Commentarius (major) ex proelectionibus Dr. M. Lutheri collectus a M. 
“ on _ Georg. Rorario, a Luthero recognitus et castigatus, primum anno 1535 Viteb. excusus, Trans- 
q lated into German by Justus Menius ; published separately, among others, by J. G. Waleh, 1737; 
2 & now ae sie: in 1858, me G. Schlawitz. (This detailed exposition is used in the present com- 





msi: Weare laateakecy so largely in the Homiletical department of this work, that it almost requires 
ich apology Eaends ie ee Sandy ok Doan Bunyan: “This methinks I must let fall before all aes, 
a eS cae ee before all books that ever I have 
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Among modern commentators, beside 'Winth, "Eheseae Veriasseler Oe Wertz, 
Bavumearren-Ceovsivs, the most noteworthy are, Meyer, Kritisch-exeg. Handbuch tiberden 
Brief an die Galater [4th ed., 1862.—R.]; Ewaup: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857; _ 
Wirseier: Commentar itber den Brief Pauli an die Galater. Mit besonderer Riscksicht auf 
die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels, 1859.—Jatuo: Pauli Brief an die Galater, nach seinem 
inneren Gedankengang, 1856.—Hotstex : Inhals und Gedankengang des Briefs an die Galater, 
Rostock, 1859.—Vow Hormann: Die heilige Schrift Neuen Testamentes, 2 Thi. 1 Abth. Brief 
an die Gulater, 1863—De Werte: Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, 11.3, Briefe an die 
Galater und Thessalonicher, 3. Aufl. ed. Dr. Méller, 1864. 

(G. W. Marruias: Der Galaterbrief griechish und deutsch, nebst einer Erklarung seiner 
schurierigeren Stellen, ete., Cassel, 1865 —R.] 

For the practical exposition of the epistle, besides Srarxe’s Bibelwerk ; BencEL, Gnomon; 
Rriecer, Betrachtungen tiber das Neue Testament; M. F. Roos, a contemporary of these, 
Kurze Auslegung des Briefs St. Pauli an die Galater, 1786 (4 small, but admirable tractate); 
in this century: F. Mt.uer, formerly pastor at Wandsbeck, Brief Pauli an die Galater, in 
Bibelstunden erklért, 1853; Anacwer, the same, 1856; TweLe, Galaterbrief in Predigten 
ausgelegt, 1858; A. Franz: Die Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben, Homiletische Auslegung 
der Ep. St. Pauli an die Galater, 1860; and Hevusner, Praktische Erklarung des Neuen Testa- 
ments, B.3. 1858. 

[For a full list and notices of patristic commentaries, see LiGHTFooT, p. 223 sq. 

Luther's commentary was translated into English, and published under the approval of the 
Bishop of London, 1575. So highly esteemed was this work that there are but few early En- 
glish commentaries. We may notice, however, Taomas LusHiIneton: Commentary on the 
Galatians, London, 1650. James Frercuson, Edinburgh, 1659, 

Of later works, the following are prominent: 

J. A. HALDANE: Commentary. 1848. 

Joun Brown: An exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. Edinburgh, 
1853. 

C. J. Exuicorr: A Commentary, critical and grammatical, of the Epistle to the Gal., with a 
revised translation. London, 1853. 3d edition, 1863. The first commentary of this lucid, ex- 
act, and scholarly author, whose translation has been largely used in the emendations of the 
English text in the present work. 

B. Jowett: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians and Romans, with critical notes and 
illustrations. London, 1856. 

Samvuet H. Turner: The Epistle to the Galatians in Greek and English, with an analysis and 
exegetical commentary. New York, 1856. 

H. T. J. Baacr: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, with a revised text and commen- 
tary. London, 1857. 

J. B. Licurroor: St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text with introduction, 
notes and dissertations. London, 1865. Exceedingly valuable, on account of its full discussion 
of difficult questions. The frequent citations from this work are made from the Second Edition. 
1866. 

The American Editor of Lange’s Commentary, Parurp Scuarr, D. D., has published an In- 
troduction and comments on chaps. i,, ii., as a specimen of a projected popular commentary on 
the New Testament. Mercersburg Review, Jan., 1861. Most of the material there seearenrd 
is incorporated here. 

The History of the Apostolic Church of the same author treats of many questions ylicaing , 
to the exposition of this Epistle. So Conyszarz and Howson, Life and Epistles of a 
Paul. The works of Atrorp, Worpswortn, Burxirt, Henry, and others wads ist, 
see General Introduction to New Testament, Lancr’s Comm. Matthew), include « 
on this Epistle. The reader is also referred to the Introduction to ee eee 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS* 





Introduction: ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (WITH BENEDICTION). 


Cuapter I. 1-5. 


= 2 Paul, an , Sree, (not [apostle not]' of men, neither by [through, é:d] man, but 
» by [through ] Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead:) 
___ 2 [omit parenthesis] And all the brethren which [who] are with me, unto the churches 
| 3 of Galatia: [.] Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from our 
_ 4 Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave himself for* our sins, that he might deliver us from 
___ & this present evil world, according to the will of God and our Father: To whom be 
} gh for ever and ever. Amen. 


» TavAov. Be Bete SP Gonseliew Aspe Rekins Gavesht- ®. A. B. K., 



















versally.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


. Ver. 1. Paul, an apostle not of men, 
ic neither through man, efe.—His office, Paul 
___—s gays, is not derived from men (a7 av@pdéz@v), 
go as to be in itself human, and therefore sub- 
servient only to human interests; nor has it even 
been committed to him through the medium of any 
man (d¢ av6péov), in which case it might still 
_ be adivine function, although only not directly so. 
_ The change of number is only of secondary im- 
_ portance. The general sense: ‘“‘of human de- 
» Fivation,” is better expressed by the indefinite 


inserts 7uar ney wartpés, omitting it after cvpiov. 
of Rec. is undou! 





[This reading is an alteration to conform with 
So all modern editors.—R. 


Soniye) authorities are decisive against the reading of the Rec.; repi Pape al | petty. «ak p meoriges 5 


Christ, ete. He was therefore placed in his office 
immediately through Christ, not through a man; 
for the activity of Ananias in Damascus had been 
only secondary and subsequent, the beginnings 
were divine. But, furthermore, he has received 
his office through Christ from God the Father, 
so that, as “through Jesus Christ” explains 
“not through man,” so God the Father ex- 
plains “‘not of men.” Yet Paul does not place 
this Geov zarp. in express antithesis to az’ av@p., 
inasmuch as he does not say azo Geot x. There 
being on the positive side no occasion for so 
precise a discrimination, he here no longer dis- 
tinguishes between author and medium : ps 
not without design, in order thus to set his apos- 
tleship in a like direct relation, as to Christ, so 
to God the Father, and thereby to place the 


y 
dignity of the same so much the more strongly 


in view. What in boee first — constitutes the 
apostolic office, i is the imm calling through 
Christ, wko is the xipuc a@zocréAZuv (on which 
account d:4 ‘I. Xp. is placed before «ai rarpéc). 
Christ Himself, certainly, cannot be reduced to 
the same level with men, if “not of men,” etc., 
is to remain true. And every thought of it is 

ed by this very comprehending of Christ 
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[Exuicort neatly paraphrases thus: “Not from 
men as an ultimate, nor through man as a medi- 
ate authority.” The second a76 which we should 
expect to find before @e 00 martpéc¢ has not been 
omitted without good reason: while the preposi- 
tion dé admits an extension of meaning that 
would cover both ideas (MEyER), the Apostle’s 
language, as it stands, is more forcible; the di- 
rectness of his divine commission is emphasized 
(Licurroor), and although an argument for the 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, 
must not be forced from the passage, ‘‘there is 
something very noticeable in this use of a com- 
mon preposition with both the first and second 
Persons of the Trinity, by a writer so cumula- 
tive, and yet for the most part so exact in his 
use of prepositions as St. Paul” (Exutcort). 
Souarr: ‘By includes here the instrumental and 
the more remote originating cause.—The imme- 
diate codrdination of Christ with God the Father, 
and this in contrast with the preceding men and 
man, prove that the Apostle regarded the Sa- 
viour as a Divine being.” —R. ] 

Paul here, probably, designates God the Father 
f. e., “of Christ,’—R.] as who raised him 
rom the dead, simply because through this 
divine act, namely, the resurrection of Christ, 
his own immediate vocation through Christ 
had been made possible (1 Cor. xv. 8). [While 
it is not necessary *o insist on a polemic 
reference here, as an answer to the reproach 
that he had not seen Christ (CAnvin), there 
seems to be an immediate reference to the fact 
that Paul was called by the exalted Christ, 
not that he claimed a preéminence on this ac- 
count (AvausTINE, Erasmus, and others), but 
God having raised Christ from the dead, and 
Christ having immediately chosen him to be an 
Apostle, it was fitting that he should give pro- 
minence here to that act of God which enabled 
him also to be an Apostle, a witness of the resur- 
rection.—R. ] 

This laying claim so expressly to apostolic 
dignity in the very introduction, stands (as is 
shown by what follows) in connection with the 
vital questions of the Epistle, since his equal 
apostolic rank had been impugned by the Gala- 
tian false teachers. In chap. i. 11-ii. fin. there 
follows the detailed proof of this ‘‘ not through 
man, but through Jesus Christ,” whereby the 
‘‘not of men” is also indirectly proved. (In 
other Epistles, where he has not this definite 
purpose in mind, Paul designates himself more 
simply, but in substantialiy the same style as 
arécrodoc or KAnric ar. "I. Xp. dea OeAjaroc Geod.) 

Ver. 2. And all the brethren who are 
with me.—Hardly his companions in travel at 
that time merely, especially helpers in his office 
(Meyer), but rather all the Christians of his 
place of residence at that time. This addition 
has, at all events, the special purpose of adding 
the authority of others to his own. He wishes 
the Galatians to understand, that he has on his 
side all the brethren in the midst of whom he 
writes, that these have the same opinion of their 
conduct, and thus indicates that the Galatians, 
unless they came to another mind, would sever 
themselves from the great communion of the 
brethren, who stand and abide upon the founda- 
tion of faith which Paulhad laid. Of course the 





Apostle alone wrote the Epistle. He can, how- 
ever, bring in the brethren as joint authors, se 
far as they may, after a previous communication 
of the leading thoughts, or, more probably, after 
hearing the Epistle itself read, have signified 
their agreement with it. [The more restricted 
meaning is allowable (see Phil. iy. 21, 22, 
where ‘“‘the brethren which are with me” are 
distinguished from ‘all the saints.’’) The 
idea of the patristic commentators, that thus 
additional authority would be given, is in- 
correct; ‘‘the Epistle, being the product of 
an infallible Apostle, required no such help” 
(Scnarr). Canvin’s remark is just, however: 
‘*The concurrence of so many godly persons must 
have had some degree of influence in softening 
the minds of the Galatians, and preparing them 
to receive instruction.” Exiicorr: ‘‘ He adopts 
the inclusive term to show the unanimity that 
was felt on the subject of the Epistle; did it 
mean the whole Christian community we should 
certainly have expected ‘with whom 1am’ rather 
than ‘who are with me.’”’—R. 

Unto the churches of Galatia.—The same 
title, 1 Cor. xvi. 1. There existed there, it 
seems, therefore, different local congregations, 
of which each one constituted at least a rela- 
tively complete whole, and the Epistle was so far 
a circular letter. The omission of a phrase of 
commendation, such as is usually found in the 
other Epistles of the Apostle, has perhaps its 
ground in dissatisfaction with the Galatians. Per- 
haps, however, the omission is in part attributable 
to the external circumstance, that éxxAyoia, whole 
congregations, are addressed, hence any such titles 
as KAyroi, dycoc, would have been less suitable. 
{The dissatisfaction of the Apostle is so natu- 
ral and evident a reason for the omission of any 
commendatory addition to the simple address, 
that any other explanation is farfetched. At1- 
FORD quotes MEYER as saying that 1 and 2 Thess. 
present a similar instance, but in the 4th ed. 
Meyer expressly mentions these Epistles as no 
exceptions. WorpswortH: ‘‘a remarkable ad- 
dress in what it does not, as well as in what it 
does say.’”’—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Grace be to you—and peace.—Re- 
specting the Pauline form of salutation, ydpi¢ 
kai etpH#vy, consult remarks on the other Epis- 
tles.—From God the Father and our Lord, 
ete. Asin ver. 1, Christ and the Father were 
comprehended under the one preposition dc, 
without distinction of the Father through an a7é, 
so here the reverse takes place, an evident token 
how little Paul has in mind a severance of the 
Divine Persons. Christ is by no means, then, 
the merely instrumental medium of grace, but, 
as well as the Father Himself, the Bestower of 
grace (see DocrrinaL and Ernicat notes). Here, 
however, ‘God the Father” is placed first; in 
ver. 1 the order was reversed. There is, more- 
over, a special reason here for placing ‘* our 
Jesus Christ” last, namely, that it receives in 
addition a predicate defining it more closely. 
Grace and peace, Paul wishes for the Galatian 
especially in view of the path of error into which 
they had been led, and for this very reason with 
especial allusion to that, which Per 
grace and this peace, ely, the atoning 
of Christ. » haa, OtS5 
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- Who gave Himself for us.—In this clause 
the Apostle anticipates the other main point which 
he has tounfold. Instead of regarding the cross 
of Christ alone as the ground of salvation, the 
false teachers had influenced the Galatians to 
— salvation again in observance of the law. 
i ver. 1 Paul touches on the personal, here 
he touches on the doctrinal question, which 
he afterwards handles. Advroc éautév, “gave 
Himself,’ nothing less than His own person, 
which could be fully accomplished only in His 
death. Ilepiundefined: ‘in respect to our sins.” 
_ The sense, however, clearly appears not only 
from the following, ‘*that He might deliver us,” 

but alsoin the very form of the expression, which 
sets forth an expiatory sacrifice that has been of- 
fered, in which Christ was the Offerer and the 
Offered, the Highpriest and the Sacrifice, in 
one person (comp. WigesELer’s careful investi- 
gation of the use of 7epi, irép, avri, in decla- 
___ rations respecting the death of Christ). [E- 
ticotr: In its ethical sense, irép retains some 

___ trace of its local meaning, ‘“‘ bending over to 

__ protect,’’ and thus points more immediately to the 
action, than to the object or circumstance from 
s which the action is supposed to spring. The 

latter relation is more correctly defined by epi, 

which is thus more naturally used with the thing, 
s **sins,”’ imép with the persons, ‘‘ sinners.” Often, 
e: however, in the N. T. the distinction is scarcely 
appreciable.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. That He might deliver us.—Fffect 
of the expiation accomplished through Christ.— 
*Efacrpeiobas, to tear away from a power. The 
evil world is viewed as possessor by force, as a 
a tyrant, who brings destruction, and in whose 
a aM we are by nature. This deliverance Paul 
a oubtless understands in a double sense, as a 

making free from the moral corruption of the 

; world, and also as a keeping from the destruction 
x which it thereby brings upon its own at the judg- 
: ment day. The immediate reference is to the 
a latter, which, however, in view of the ethical 
character of Christianity, cannot take place with- 
out the former, as indeed there can be no doubt 
that the death of Christ has an ethical intent. It 
is false, however, to think only of this here.— 
“Present world” may mean, present or impend- 
ing age. The latter signification is, however, 
hardly to be assumed here—contrary to Meyer, 
who would take it as meaning the evil times 
_ which, according to many passages of Scripture, 
_ are shortly to precede the second coming of 
_ Christ, and on this account are wont elsewhere 
to be called the last times. But “our phrase, on 
account of the union of éveoréc¢ with aidy, is most 
naturally regarded as parallel with 6 aidy obro¢ 
 ordviv aidv. The expression 6 aidy, since this 
_ appears to denote a period of time complete in 
itself, is nowhere used of the last times, prepa- 
_ ratory only, as the pangs of travail, to the aidv 
‘. EAK or, finally, is there in the connection 
the least reason why Paul should have confined 
the salutary workings of the redeeming death of 
_ Jesus to the last times.” (WresELER). Therefore 

ve must take itas, ‘the present rr of time,” 

im sense the same as 6 xécuoc, so that the transla- 

“present world,” is substantially correct.— 
hasizes the ethical character of ‘this 
h is besides included in the very con- 
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ception of “the present world.” It is equi- 
valent to ‘ruined by sin,” and therefore a 
deliverance out of it was necessary in the 
twofold relation given above. [Scnarr: ‘The 
words contain an allusion to the Jewish dis- 
tinction between ‘this world,’ and ‘the world 
to come,’ or the period before, and the period 
after the appearance of the Messiah. But the 
sense of these terms is modified in the N. T., 
so as to make the second coming of Christ the 
dividing line between the two wons.” Ligur 
root: ‘*The distinction of time between the two, 
which is the primary distinction, becomes lost in 
the moral and spiritual conception.”’ The second 
adjective tovypdc, emphatically placed, gives pro- 
minence to the ethical idea, especially if the 
better supported order of the Ree., é« rob 
éveotO@toc aidvog movypod, be adopted.—R. ] 

According to the will of God and our 
Father.—It is best to connect this with the 
whole of ver. 4. It refers the redeeming work as 
a whole to the gracious will of the Father, and 
thus cuts off every ground of objection against 
this work from the legal point of view. The 
thought of this redemptive counsel of the Father 
moves him very naturally, then, to the conclu- 
ding doxology.—In tot @eobv kai tarpog¢ 
juav, juov belongs probably only to rarpédc. 
By 6eé¢ God is meant to be designated as the God 
of all alike; by raryp, according to His special 
relation to the Christian. By the prefixed 
article two predicates are ascribed to the same 
person. The same who is God is also our Father. 
[Liaeutroor argues from the absence of the ar- 
ticle before zatpéc, that judv belongs to both 
nouns, but as Etuicorr well remarks, ‘‘ taryp is 
anarthrous according to rule.” Catvin, MEYER 
and most, restrict the pronoun to Father, giving 
the last words somewhat of a predicative force: 
‘¢God, who is our Father.” Itisto be remarked 
that in vers. 1-3 Paul speaks of ‘God the 
Father,” i. e., the Father of Christ—but having in 
this verse spoken of the redemptive act of Christ, 
and its redeeming design for us he calls God, who 
has purposed this ‘‘ our Father.””— WorpDswortTH: 
‘Specially our ‘Father by the redemption of us 
His children by the blood of His Son.’’—R. } 

Ver. 5. To whom be glory.—To be taken 
as optative; for d¢&a means Honor, Praise— 
not Essential Glory, although it is true that 
the défa which should be given to God, rests 
upon the défa which He has. [Scuarr: ‘“ The 
doxology in this place is likewise an indi- 
rect reproof of the Galatians for dividing the 
glory of our salvation between God and man.” 
It is an affirmation rather than a wish. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that rod¢ 
ai@vag tév aidver here is an expression for 
eternity.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Apostolate. a. An essential characteris- 
tic of the apostolate was the immediate ‘call” 
through Christ, as whose ‘‘ delegates” the apostles 
went out into the world with that proclamation of 
the Gospel, which should lay the foundation of all 
that followed. Hence the express assertion here 

and afterwards the detailed proof) of this imme- 
iate calling. For this, if for no other reason, the 
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office of the Apostles was specifically distinct from 
all others.* In the office of preacher in these 
days, there always occurs a ‘call’ dv’ avépdaror. 
The office, however, is not on this account az’ 
av0pérwy, nor should any bearer of it thus regard 
it. It is onthe contrary “from” ‘Jesus Christ 
and God the Father,” is divina institutio. 

b. In the decision and certainty with which 
Paul insists upon his apostolic rank, there is im- 
plied, on the one hand, a justifiable sense of per- 
sonal dignity in opposition to all who would ques- 
tion it, and especially to false teachers: ‘I am 
an Apostle and nothing less.” This personal 
feeling, however, was certainly counterpoised at 
once, by the feeling of humility in view of the 
momentous duties involved, for the discharge of 
which grace alone could give strength. But, 
above all, the Apostle lays stress on this his dig- 
nity, not in his personal interest, but in the in- 
terest of his Lord, and the gospel of his Lord; 
in order to shield this against the ‘‘perverting”’ 
(ver. 7) of the false teachers, he is forced to lay 
this emphasis on the fact that he is really an 
Apostle of Christ, and therefore was such in his 
preaching of the gospel. 

c. The care with which he proves his funda- 
mental authority and capacity for preaching the 
gospel, is a pledge to us of the soundness of this 
preaching. The Christian church has, therefore, 
in this foundation laid by the Apostle, a standard 
for all time by which to prove doctrine. 

d. That Christ has been raised, and now lives, 
is the fundamental truth, which to the Apostle 
stands immovably firm, and on which rests, for 
Paul, the certainty of his calling, and for him 
and the other Apostles the vigor and joyfulness 
of their labor in their vocation. For the Apos- 
tles were in a special sense to be witnesses of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and to be persuaded of it 
by a personal beholding of the Risen One. It 
was only because the risen Jesus had appeared 
to him, that Paul was an Apostle. 

2. The brethren. This strong emphasizing of 
his particular vocation (or office) does not imply 
the least prejudice to his brotherly relation to- 
ward other Christians, who have no such vocation. 





* It is one of the anti-scriptural fancies of the Irvingites 
to believe, notwithstanding this, in the reappearance of Apos- 
tles proper in their churches. WIksELER. |In LigHTFooT, p. 
92 sq., there is an interesting discussion on “ the name and 
office of an Apostle.” He, however, objects to the restric- 
tion of the office to the twelve, with only the exception of 
St. Paul, adducing the apostleship of Barnabas, and implying 
that “ James, the Lord’s brother ” (ver. 19) was an Apostle, 
even though not the same as James, the son of Alpheus. 
This position is not safe, nor is it accordant with the argu- 
ment of Paul in this Epistle, where he lays so much stress 
upon the “immediate call.” Lightfoot is forced, therefore, 
to deny the necessity fora call from an outward personal 
communication with our Lord, though his admission that 
the having seen Christ was a necessary qualification, is a 
denial of the perpetuation of the office. It is better to hold 
that there were but Twelve Apostles, to whom was added, 
by direct call, Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles—Barnabas 
and others were “apostolic men.” On the relation of Paul 
to the original college of apostles, see Scuarr, History of the 
Apostolic Church, p. 512 sq., p. 2338q. His note p. 234 is 
appropriate here: “The strict hierarchical view, which 
always looks fer an outward, palpable succession, admits 
no satisfactory explanation of the fact, that the Apostles had 
no share whatever in the ordination of Paul after his conver- 
sion (Acts ix. 17), and in his being sent to the Gentiles by 
the Church of Antioch (xiii. 3). The divine irregularity of 
his call, and the subsequent independence of his labors, make 
Paul, so to speak. a prototype of evangelical Protestantism, 
whicn has always looked to him as its main authority, as 


Romanism to Peter.”—R.] 





Far from it. Paul not only mentions them in im- 
mediate connection with himself, including him- 
self and them in the same salutation, but even 
treats them as fellow-writers, hence as those who, 
together with him, impart instruction and admo- 
nition, thus strengthening the weight of his own 
words by their concurrence. He is only called 
to preach what, as the substance of his faith, is 
the substance of theirs also; and he wishes to 
bring back his erring readers to the same faith 
in which these, his companions, stand and have 
remained firm. [Their concurrence could add 
nothing to the real authority of his apostolic 
teaching, but might aid in establishing that au- 
thority among the Galatians. Yet the Apostle 
seems fond of thus associating others of lower 
rank with himself in his Epistles.—R.] Here is 
a hint for the behavior of office-bearers towards 
other Christians now as well; in personal con- 
duct, to regard and treat them as ‘brethren,’’ 
standing on precisely the same footing; to lay 
claim to no precedence; and in official activity 
also, while maintaining full consciousness of their 
own special vocation, and of the authority inhe- 
rent in it, never to ignore the might which dwells 
in the personal faith and believing life of the 
members of the Church, when there is an oppor- 
tunity of joining them with one’s self in exhor- 
tation and rebuke. 

3. ‘* Churches” still. Paul, it is true, gives to 
the Galatian Christians no especial title of honor, 
“yet he still counts them worthy to be called 
churches, because, though they were indeed for 
the most part fallen from the truth in some main 
points, they had, notwithstanding this, retained 
many parts of the pure Christian doctrine; he 
cherishes then the hope that they would still suf- 
fer themselves to be brought right again” 
(Starke). Hence important doctrinal and ethi- 
cal defects of a church do not of themselves war- 
rant us in withholding or withdrawing from it 
the predicate éxxAyoia. A judgment, whether in 
any place there is the Church of Christ or not, de- 
pends, although largely, yet not in the chief de- 
gree, upon subjective character, but in the chief 
degree stand the objective factors, namely, that 
verbum divinum recte docetur, and sacramenta, recte 
administrantur. This, as is well known, is one of 
Luther’s prime principles. In the objective fac- 
tors, there certainly resides the power (even if 
latent) to work subjectively. —Yet it cannot 
therefere be denied that there may be, notwith- 
standing, a subjective character of the congrega- 
tion as respects doctrine and morals, where the 
predicate éxxAyoia ceases to be applicable; we 
cannot, however, pronounce a judgment thereon, 
but must leave this to the searcher of hearts, so 
far as it is not a question of scandalous offences in 
the case of individuals. 

4. God and Christ. Both in ver. 1 and in ver. 3, 
Christ is placed in the closest connection with God 
the Father; and in ver. 3 in such a way that Grace 
and Peace are invoked in the same manner from 
God the Father, and from Christ. From this ap- 
pears, in immediate certainty, the eminent, g d- 
like position of Christ. For the highest and best 
things, those which are needful for all men, pro- 
ceed from Him; as meek a curd the te As 
res 8 grace, as much depends on His disposi. S1- 
Shoes Ase on those of the Father. As 
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Christ is thus placed with the Father on one 

Divine level, so is the Father, on the other side, 

placed on the same level with the Son, who, 

through His Incarnation, has drawn so near to 
us. Lurner: ‘“ Therefore Paul, in wishing grace 
and peace not only from God the Father, but also 
from Jesus Christ, teacheth, first, that we should 
abstain from the curious searching of the Divine 
Majesty (for God no man knoweth), and hear 
Christ, who is in the bosom of the Father, and 
uttereth to us His will.” 

5. Christ’s giving Himself. The expression for 
the death of Christ is here (ver. 4) so chosen, that 
it appears as His own free act, while, as is 
known, there runs parallel to the series of pas- 
sages which apprehend it thus, another repre- 
senting it as something decreed by God concern- 
ing Christ, representing Christ as burdened with 
the Father’s curse (comp. iii.13). This designa- 
tion is here chosen, in order to render prominent 
and bring home to the hearts of the Galatians the 
great love of Christ, displayed in His ‘‘giving 
Himself for us.” ‘“‘The giving of Himself consisted 
of many actions, from the incarnation on, but it 
applies especially to his atoning death.” This 
“giving Himself’—this morally great act was 
occasioned by our sins, our moral perversion; a 
cutting contrast, and yet a necessary nexus be- 
tween cause and effect!—For its intent was to 
procure a remedy for our sins, and their ruinous 
results. 

6. This present evil world. Through our sins we 
belong to this present evil world, bear its charac- 
ter, and are in its power, that is, through it and 
with it are going to destruction. From this de- 
stroying might Christ would rescue us, and has 
rescued us, by His giving Himself for our sins, 
that is, through the reconciliation thus accom- 
plished for our sins; because we, when reconciled, 
lie no longer under the judgment of God upon the 
sinful world, and therefore do not go with it to 
ruin. Undoubtedly Christ had in view besides, 
an inward, moral deliverance from the corrupt 
course of the world; yet this is the secondary aim; 
the primary isthe deliverance from judgment and 
perdition.—God’s acts of grace, according to the 
Biblical view, are throughout directed, first of 
all, toward a deliverance from destruction, and 
consequently to the impartation of a good, of a 
definite happy destiny, not chiefly to the rehabil- 
itation of certain ethical qualities, of a particu- 
lar direction of life and will. They are directed 
thus, in a certain measure, towards an outward 
end, with which however an inward one is in- 
separably connected, as the economy of the Spi- 
rit, whose work it is to bring forth the corre- 
sponding ethical quality, is, although insepara- 

_ ble from that of the Father and the Son, yet dis- 
tinct from it, presupposing it. The deliverance 
from the evil world, is, so far as concerns its 
being won, already accomplished by the sacrifice 
of Christ. Of course a participation in this is 
only gained through faith (this is implied in 
jac, which refers to believers), and is ac- 
tually perfected only on the coming in of the 
aiiy péAdwov. A certain pledge and a joyful 
foretaste of it, however, the believer has already 


in justification, because this is an assurance of 


_ the divine grace. As to the rest, the apostolical 
expectation of the aidy uéAAwy as near lies at 





the foundation of this passage. [Whatever indi- 
cations there may be elsewhere of ‘this apostoli- 
cal expectation,” neither the words nor context 
show any trace of it here, except on the view of 
Meyer, which refers “present evil world” to the 
times of danger immediately preceding the second 
coming of Christ, a view which is not adopted by 
Schmoller himself, nor by any other commenta- 
tor of note.—R. ] 

7. Redemption according to Gods will. The work 
of redemption was accomplished ‘‘according to 
the will” of the Father. This indicates the other 
side in the redeeming work, alluded to under 6, 
namely, that the death of Christ was also decreed 
to Him, by God for an expiation, and that Christ’s 
‘giving Himself” was accordingly, at the same 
time an act of obedience to the Father’s will, a suf- 
fering Himself to be givenup. Love to man and 
obedience to the Father, all in one, was the source 
of His sacrifice of Himself. This view is in full 
harmony with the declarations of Christ Himself, 
especially in John, with the emphasis which He 
lays on His having been sent, on His doing the 
willof the Father. There was nothing whatever 
self-elected in the redeeming work of Christ; it 
was a God-appointed work.—In this it first finds 
its firm, immovable foundation, and all scruples 
as to the availing worth of this self-sacrifice of 
Christ before God are taken away from the trou- 
bled conscience. At the same time, all clinging 
to such scruples is also condemned, as a striving 
against the will of God. We may, but we also 
ought to believe in the atoning death of Christ; 
hence especially, we ought not to lessen its signi- 
ficance by a righteousness of works, This will of 
God is the will that we should be saved, according 
to which, He willed both the way that should lead 
to our salvation, Christ’s dying on account of our 
sins, and also the result, our redemption. It was 
a loving will, but also a will of holy love, con- 
demning sin and forgiving it; thelatter only on 
the foundation of the former, but the former also 
for the sake of the latter. Because aiming at 
our salvation it was in any case the will of God 
our Father. 

8. God’s honor its end. As and because the will 
of God is the origin of the work of redemption, 
so the honor of God is its aim. That He, His 
name, be honored, is the purpose and result of 
redemption. To Him belongeth honor —and that 
honor forever—for redemption, and such honor 
will be rendered Him by the Redeemed. The 
phrase ei¢ rove aidv. tr. aidv. no doubt looks for- 
ward to the aidv péAdAwv. The expression is, 
however, thus indefinitely framed, in order, as 
far as the language admits, to express an eter- 
nal duration. There is nothing in this, of course, 
against the division found elsewhere, into simply 
two eons, present and future. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Srarxe:—To all peculiarly spiritual 
offices belongs a divine vocation. Every man 
may take comfort in the consciousness of his of- 
fice and calling, and also appeal to it when there 
is need. Let no one deem this pride or boasting. 
—Spener :—Christ is the founder of the preach- 
er’s office. He is the King in His Kingdom, and 


|so sends whom He will. He is the Chief Shep 
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herd, and therefore all under shepherds must be 
appointed by Him. He has obtained by His 
merits the spiritual power needed for the 
ministry, and has received the Holy Ghost 
to that end for our sakes. It is He, therefore, 
who speaks through His servants.—LurHer :— 
Wert thou wiser than Solomon and Daniel, 
yet until thou art called, flee the sacred 
ministry, as thou wouldst hell and the devil, 
then wilt thou not spill the word of God to no 
purpose. If God needs thee, He will know how 
to call thee. — Lancr:—To be sure of one’s 
divine, although only mediate vocation, is a 
weighty matter, and gives to the conscience rest, 
in the office blessing, and to vindication of the 
same and of the pure doctrine, much joyfulness. 
—Winrr. Summ. :—There is a twofold vocation to 
the ministry; both are of God, who will have 
the gospel preached to the end of the world; but 
some are called of God without means, of which 
sort are the patriarchs, prophets, apostles; and 
some through men, although according to God’s 
commandment and ordinance. — Rirger: — As 
certainly as every believer shall be taught of God, 
so that what he has apprehended from human 
instruction is confirmed in his heart with divine 
impressions and powerful workings, just so 
certainly must every teacher have in his consci- 
ence a divine seal upon his vocation, although 
derived through men, and on this account a 
joyfulness which his hearers cannot impeach. 
The apostolate in its high significance; 1. for 
the founding, 2. for the continuance of the Chris- 
tian church which must perpetually rest upon 
the foundation of the apostolic doctrine.—The 
divine vocation to office: 1. To have it, is under 
all circumstances needful; 2. To be certain of it, 
is often imp*rtant; 3. “o appeal to it, may often 
be right ana proper.—How independent (of men), 
and yet at the same time, how dependent (on God), 
the preacher of the gospel is and knows himself 
{may and should know himself) to be!—Even so 
the Christian generally: he is what he is, not 
from men (although through men), for not natu- 
ral descent nor outward fellowship makes him 
such — but through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.—Christian sense of personal worth: 1. 
its justification, 2. its limits.—All through Je- 
sus Christ! a) humbling truth—not through us; 
6) exalting truth —through no less a one than 
Christ, and thereby through the Highest, God.— 
Carvin :—In the church we ought to listen to 
od alone, and to Jesus Christ, whom He has ap- 
pointed to be our teacher, Whoever assumes a 
right to instruct us, must speak in the name of 
God or of Christ.—Burxirr:—Behold the pecu- 
liar prerogative of St. Paul above the rest of the 
Apostles; they were called by Christ in the day 
of His humiliation ;. but he was called by Christ 
when sitting at His Father’s right hand in heaven. 
As his call was thus very extraordinary, so his 
gifts were answerable to his call.—R. 
Ver. 2. Wirt. Summ. :—Although the truth of 
a doctrine does not rest upon the multitude of 
people, but alone upon God’s word, yet, when 
many support a doctrine founded in God’s word, 
the weak in the faith are noticeably strength- 
ened thereby, because they see that not merely 
one or two, but many, confess such a doctrine. — 
®renex: — Christians are “brethren” to each 


other; for they have one Heavenly Father, one 
first-born brother, Christ ; one mother, the Chris- 
tian church; one seed of regeneration, the divine . 
word; one inheritance of eternal life. Thatis a 
more intimate and strict brotherhood than the 
common one among all men.—STarke :—In names 
and titles we must give good heed not willingly 
to commit falsehood, nor attribute to any one, 
praise that does not belong to him; yet common 
and authorized titles must be understood not in 
absolute strictness, but according to common use. 
—Sprner :—There remains even ina loose crowd 
a Christian church, even though graye errors, 
which remove the ground of faith are found 
there, so long as God’s word and the holy sa- 
craments are there and are maintained. 

On Vers. 1 and 2. Let us hear, when we begin 
to waver in the truth: 1. Apostolic doctrine; 2. 
The testimony of brethren!—Apostolic doctrine 
and the voice of brethren; an admonition to 
every church to abide in the evangelical truth, 

Ver. 8. Rieger :—Paul flees in this perplexity 
to the riches of God in Christ Jesus, and en- 
trusts to the grace and the peace from thence, 
the restoration of the Galatians also; with 
this greeting, as with a cordial, he not only 
refreshes their hearts but quickens himself 
also to a confidence towards God in Christ. — 
Wirt. Summ.: — We see here where we must 
begin, when after sin committed we will come to 
God for grace; namely, not with ourselves, not 
with our piety! for if we had kept this, we 
should be already in favor with God, nor even 
with God Himself out of Christ, for He is to sin- 
ners a consuming fire, but alone with Christ, 
and His bitter passion and death for our sins.— 
LutHer: — Paul wishes the Galatians grace 
and peace, not from the emperor or kings and 
princes; for these are wont ofttimes to persecute 
the godly: nor does he wish them grace and 
peace from the world, for in the world they shall 
have tribulation; but from God our Father, that 
is, he wishes them a godly and heavenly peace. 
—Lancu:—True peace can never exist without 
grace, for grace is the ground and source of 
peace; on the other hand there is grace some- 
times without peace, especially with the tempted, 
who may, for awhile fall into great disquiet- 
ness of soul, and yet remain in God’s grace. 

Ver. 4. Srarxe:—If Christ has for our sakes 
given His all, ah! should not we surrender our- 
selves, with all that in us is, to Him? Man! keep 
thyself from sin, on account of which Christ hath 
endured so much, lest thou thyself bring tonought 
for Him this great work, for which He came. 
— Lurner:—Mark diligently the word: ‘for 
our.” For therein lies all the virtue, namely, 
that all which is said concerning us in the Holy 
Scriptures, in such passages as ‘‘for me,” ‘for 
us,” ‘for our sin,” and the like, we should 
know how to take well in mind, and apply par- 
ticularly to ourselves, and hold fast thereto 
by faith. — For thou hast, no doubt, easily 
brought thyself to believe that Christ, God’s 
Son, was given for St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
other saints’ sins, who were worthy of such 
grace; but, contrariwise it is especially and 
thoroughly hard, that thou, for thine own person, 
& poor, unworthy, condemned sinner, shouldst 
from thine heart’ certainly believe, held, and 
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say, that Christ, God’s Son was given for thy 
so many and so great sins, who yet never- 
theless hast never yet been worthy of such 
grace.—Therefore should we well train and pre- 
pare our hearts with this utterance and the like 
utterances of St. Paul, that when the devil here- 
after comes and accuses us and says: ‘See, 
you are a sinner, therefore you must be damned!” 
we may meet him and answer, ‘yea, good devil, 
for the very reason that you accuse me and will 
be condemning me for a sinner, for that reason 
will I be righteous and holy, be not damned, 
but saved the rather. For in this very thing, 
that you tell me how I am a poor sinner, and a 

reat one, you give me a sword and weapon in 

and wherewith [ can mightily overcome you, 
yea, slay you and put you under my feet with 
your ownarms. For if you can tell me that Iam 
a poor sinner, I can say to you again, that Christ 
died for sinners.’’-Count these words of St. Paul as 
said in earnest, and to be true, and not as a dream, 
when he says that the world is evil, although 
thany people therein have many noble, beautiful, 
virtues; and although in outward guise and ap- 
pearance there is much holiness and brilliant ex- 
cellence.—To this evil world belongs also all art, 
wisdom, righteousness, &c., of a‘ godless man. 
Thy wisdom, which thou hast out of Christ, is a 
double folly, thy righteousness isa double sin and 
godlessness, since it knows nothing of the wis- 
dom and righteousness of Christ, and since, over 
and above this, it darkens, hinders, reviles and 
persecutes you; wherefore St. Paul may weil 
name the world an evil world; for it is the worst 
when it will be at the best and most pious. In 
the religious, wise and learned men, it will be 
at its most pious and best, and yet it is twice as 
wicked. 

Berens. Bista:—Of this present evil world, 
ordinances of religion form no small part, of which 
much is instituted whereby men will take one 
another captive to the spirit of the world. With- 
out religion nevertheless will the world not be; 
so it dresses up such things as may be congruous 
with flesh and blood; but true religion burdens 
and depresses it. Thus the deliverance takes 
place especially from the Pharisaic leaven. — 
Srarke:—See how availing and certain is our 
redemption and salvation, because it proceeds 
from the will of the Father: how can that be 
unavailing, which has come to pass according to 
His will.—[Scuarr :—God is our Father because 
He is the Father (not simply of Jesus Christ 
which would place him on a par with us, but) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—R. ] 

Ver. 5. As often as we think on the great work 
of redemption, we should heartily praise God; 
and therefore should we often think thereon; that 
we may be powerfully excited to praise.—To 
praise God is the best divine service; it is that 
which must endure unto eternity. Happy he 
who begins it here, and prepares himself thereby 
for a blessed eternity. It is a proof that he 
knows God aright, and has become partaker of 











His grace, and that he will one day come to 
the heavenly choirs of angels who praise God. 

Jesus’ giving Himself to death: 1. Its occasion 
(our sins); 2. Its purpose (our deliverance 
therefrom); or: 1. the strongest testimony against 
us (our sin) ; 2. the mightiest consolation for us ; 
or: 1, Its great effect (to deliver us from this evil 
world); 2. Whence it has this effect (as being a 
satisfying and bearing and thereby a taking 
away of the divine wrath; 3. in whom it is thus 
effectual (only in those who are His in faith).— 
What defends us from being lost with this evil 
world? 1. Not our own righteousness whereby 
we only entangle ourselves in this eyil worid 
the more, but 2. Christ’s sacrificial death alone. 
—The appropriation of the merits of Christ: 1. 
Every one needs it on account of his sins; 2. 
The sinner needs it precisely as sinner.—Jesus 
Christ the Deliverer out of the power of this 
present evil world: 1. The world the tyrant in 
whose power we are; 2. Christ the Deliverer 
that has appeared.—Evil—the character of this 
world: 1. Therefore the Christian in this world 
longs for the world to come; 2. He must how- 
over be delivered from this present world, in 
order to enter the world to come.—Redemption 
through Christ rests upon the will of God: 1. A 
rich consolation (against all doubts); 2. An 
earnest admonition: Whoever lightly esteems 
the redemption accomplished through Christ, 
sins thereby against the will of God Himself.— 
The honor which is due to God for the redemp- 
tion in Christ.—The praise of God: 1. a fruit of 
the redeemed state; 2. a proof of the same.—The 
praise which the redeemed bring to God: 1. be- 
gins in time; 2. continues into eternity. 

Vers. 3-5. Lisco:—The Apostle’s invocation 
of blessings for his churches: 1. What does it 
contain? The greatest benefits which are be- 
stowed by God on man. 2. On what is this in- 
vocation grounded? a. On the free will offering 
of Christ. b. On the gracious counsel of God, 
to redeem us by such offering.—The benediction 
of the Apostle: 1. A proof his hearty love: even to 
the unthankful, who through their apostasy have 
so troubled him, he wishes the best things; 2. 
A proof of his standing fast in the truth: in di- 
rect opposition to them he held fast so much the 
more definitely the evangelical truth, of redemp- 
tion through Christ’s death alone, and points 
them to that in contrast with their erroneous 
opinions.—Right wishing: 1. wishes true bene- 
fits; 2. points to the true source of such bene- 
fits.—The right behavior toward those who are 
disposed to depart from the truth: to open the 
heart fully to them in expressions of desire, 
full of divine blessing, before closing with and 
combatting their errors. 

Vers. 1-5. The appearance of the Apostle 
against the Galatians: 1. in the full dignity of 
his office, at the same time, however, associating 
the brethren with himself; 2. with the full love 
of his heart, at the same time conceding nothing 
of the truth, 
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Occasion of the Epistle: aposTasy OF THE 





GALATIANS FROM THE GOSPEL, WHICH PAUL HAD 
PREACHED TO THEM, TO THE FALSE DOCTRINE OF CERTAIN SEDUCERS, AGAINST WHOM HE 
THEREFORE UTTERS THE ANATHEMA. 


Cuapter I. 6-10. 


6 


I marvel that ye are so soon removed [changing over]' from him that called you 


7 into [in or by]’ the grace of Christ* unto another [a different]* gospel: Which is 
not another; but there be [except that there are] some that trouble you, and would 
8 [0édovres, wish to] pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach [should preach}’ any other gospel unto you® than [or contrary to]' 
9 that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed [anathema]. As we 


said before,* so 7 
10 [or contrary to] t 


I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto 
at ye have received, let him be accursed [anathema]. 


yor than 
or do I 


now persuade [am I now conciliating]’ men, or God? or do I seek to please men? 
for [omit for] if I yet pleased men, I should not be the [a] servant of Christ. 


2 Ver. 6. 
8 Ver. 6. 


*Ev cannot mean “into,” especially after caAéw.—R.] 
The many variations, such as the omission of Xp., the insertion of ’"Incov, the substitution of @eo%, all pro- 


1 Ver. ae etatideaOe, middle, not passive, see EXEG. NOTES.—R.] 


bably sprang from mistaken exegesis, joiniug Xp. with kaAéoavtos. The reading Xptorod is very well supported 


and now universally retained.—R.] 


4Ver. 6.—["Erepov, “different in kind,’ not “another of the same kind” (@AAo, ver.7). So Alford, Ellicott, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 


5 Ver. 8.—{The periphrasis of the E. V. is necessary to bring out the force of evayyeAtgnrac, inits reference to 
evayyéAvov, vers. 6,7; but the subjunctive must not be overlooked, as marking the different conditional propositions af 


. 8, 9.—R.] 
6 Ver. 8.—X. omits Vwiv, &%. first adds it. 


7 Ver. 8.—[On the meaning of tapda, here and ver.9. See Exec. Norzs.—R.] 


8 Ver. 9.—NI1.: mpoetpnxa. 


® Ver. 10.—{‘‘ Persuade ” is obviously inapplicable to God. Te‘@m here means ‘‘to conciliate,’”’ “to make friends of.” 
80 modern English commentators. The form: “am I,” etc., is required by the emphatic ap7e (Ellicott).—R. 


10 Ver. 10.—Rec. €t yap €te; but yap is best omitted. 
editors —R.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Without any thanksgiving for the readers’ 
gifts of grace, as in other Epistles, the Apostle 
passes immediately from the invocation of a 
blessing to sharp rebuke which, however, strikes 
not so much the Galatians themselves as their 
seducing teaches. Vers. 6-9. 

Ver. 6. I marvel that ye are so soon 
changing over.—He finds it strange, since he 
has expected, and had reason to expect, something 
different. ‘*So soon” refers rather to the en- 
trance of the apostasy than to its course, as 
having so rapidly developed itself from its com- 
mencement. The latter view suits the connection 
the less, inasmuch as vet atiGeoGe designates the 
apostasy as yet in process of development; ott 
rayéwc, istherefore, wemay say, equivalent to— 
80 soon after the last visit of the Apostle. [**So 
soon’ either 1) after conversion, or 2) after his 
visit, or 3) after the false teachers came; all 
nree may be included, and are true; which is 
e primary reference cannot be certainly deter- 
ined. In any case in view of the middle force 
uetraribecbe (“turning renegades,” Ligut- 
oT), it is a charge that the change. was sudden 

one for which they were to blame. Scnarr: 
he Greek implies first that the apostasy was 
ntary, hence their own guilt; secondly, that 
















[Rejected on preponderant MSs. authority by all modern 


it was not yet completed, and hence might be 
averted. The passive rendering would transfer 
the guilt to the false teachers.”—R 

From him that called you: most probably 
from God, who called you on the ground of the 
grace of Christ, which He has shown in His sur- 
render of Himself to death ; not—from Christ, wha 
out of grace has called you. It is true that with 
the first explanation év ydép. Xp. is difficult te 
render, but in any case it is not to be understood 
of the state of grace, as if—called you to the 
possession and enjoyment of grace.—[By the 
grace of Christ.—The E. V. renders év y4- 
pete, ‘into the grace,” following the Vulgate, 
but év is here used in its instrumental sense, 
A.rorp: ‘Christ’s grace is the elementary me- 
dium of our ‘calling of God;’ the sum of all 
that He has suffered and done for us to bring us 
to God; — whereby we come to the Father, — in 
which, as its element, the Father’s calling of us 
has place.” Exuicorr: ‘The dogmatical consi- 
deration that the grace of Christ, in the sense it 
here appears used by St. Paul, denotes an active 
and energizing influence rather than a passive 
element, seems distinctly to suggest the instru- 
mental sense.” Comp. his notes in oco.—R.] But 
it is God Himself who “calls.” The reference 
of xadécavroc to the Apostle has some support in 
the fact that he afterwards opposes so expressly 
his own preaching to that of others, yet must 
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be rejected, as xaAeiv too constantly expresses an 
activity of God for this interpretation. The 
apostasy is described, doubtless not undesignedly, 
as an apostasy from a person, not from a doctrine, 
that it may appear as ingratitude.—To a dif- 
ferent gospel. — More exactly: to another 
kind of gospel = etayy. map’ 5 raped. (ver. 9). 
A gospel, either because the Galatians naturally 
’ took the doctrine which the false teachers brought 
them for the Gospel, or primarily in the gen- 
eral sense of Doctrine of Salvation, which the 
legal doctrine also claimed to be. 

Ver. 7. Yet Paul as it were at once corrects 
himself, and respecting that which he has just 
named ‘‘ gospel,” denies again that this predicate 
in fact belongs to it, this false teaching is no 
gospel, but a subversion of the gospel. This is 
at all events the sense, if 6—the most obvious 
construction —is referred to the immediately 
preceding cvayy. — ‘‘ which other sort of gospel 
is no other, by the side of that preached by me, 
except that there are,” ete. [The more correct 
reference is to repov evayyédiov. So Meyer, 
Atrorp, Ex.ticorr, Ligutroot, and Schmoller 
himself. See Atrorp’s notes in loco for a full 
discussion and objections to the reference below. 
—R.] The reference however to the whole sen- 
tence is possible—which is nothing else (that is, 
this turning to another gospel) than that you 
have let yourselves be seduced by such as wish 
to subvert the gospel. 

There be some that trouble you.—‘“ Paul 
is fond of calling his opposers: tivée, i. ¢., cer- 
tain well known people, whom one for any reason 
whatever, in this case out of disparagement, 
will not designate more nearly.”? WizsELER.— 
[Worpsworrn suggests and defends an ironical 
meaning: ‘‘unless they who are troubling you, 
are somebody,” but thisseems forced. Ligurroor 
paraphrases well: ‘‘only in this sense is it 
another gospel, in that it is an attempt to 
pervert the one true gospel.”—R.]— Tapac- 
ociv to disturb the conscience and thereby 
the feelings by exciting doubts whether the gos- 

“pel preached to them were the true teaching or 
not.— Wish to pervert =to have the will, to 
labor for; as the sequel plainly shows, it has not 
yet come to an actual perversion; yweraotpéperv— 
737), funditus evertere.—The gospel of Christ, 
prohably—gospel respecting Christ, inasmuch as 
in the first place the gospel treats of Christ gen- 
erally; especially, however, because the merit of 
Christ is the chief theme of the true gospel in 
distinction from the legal teaching. The gospel, 
of course, could not, in itself, be destroyed, but 
the evangelical preaching among the Galatians 
might be, if they received another teaching. 

Ver. 8. But though we—let him be ana- 
thema.—Certain persons wish to destroy the 

_ gospel of Christ among you, and bring you an- 
other, but (aAAd) rather let every one who does 
that be dvd#eua, instead of passing for an evan- 
gelist.—'Hyeic: first and chiefly the Apostle him- 
self, then, however, also the *‘ brethren who are 
with me,” in whose name he likewise writes.— 

Angel from heaven, to be taken together—an- 

gr descended from heaven. ‘If Paul repudiates 

is own and even angelic authority in the case 
assumed, as accursed, then every one, without 
exception (comp. écrv¢ dv , v. 10), is subject to 








the same curse in the same case.” Mryer. — 
lap’ 6 ebnyy. buiv=literally: beyond that, 
etc., may be equivalent to praterquam, or to con- 
tra. ‘*Formerly dogmatic interest came here 
into play, the Lutherans, in opposition to tradi- 
tion, contending for praterguam, and the Catholics 
in defence of it, for contra. Contra, or more ex- 
actly the sense of specific difference, is according 
to the context the right sense. (See ver. 6. 
érepov.)”” Mryer. [This sense of zapéd, 
“contrary to,” is now generally conceded 
by Protestant commentators. WorpswortH 
and Liaurroor give it the sense of ‘ besides;” 
the latter arguing from the context that Paul 
means, his gospel will brook no rival, will 
suffer no foreign admixture, but, as Exxicorr 
remarks: ‘‘the Apostle implies throughout the 
Epistle that the Judaical gospel was in the strict 
sense of the words an érepov evayy., and in 
its very essence opposed to the true gospel.” 
Both ideas may properly be included (Atrorp, 
Scuarr).—R. ]—Eiyyyedodueba buiv: namely, I 
and my companions at the time of your conver- 
sion. Comp. rapeAdf. ver. 9. 

Let him be anathema. —A translation of 
Dn} = Dedicated to God without ransom—given 


over to annihilation, to death, in the Old Testa-. 
ment to bodily, in the New Testament to @davaroc 
in opposition to fw7, to eternal death. See in 
WIESELER a detailed elucidation and refutation 
of the explanation, ‘‘excommunicated.” [’ Avd- 
Geua is the common Hellenistic form of the classi- 
cal and Attic word dvdéfjua, which in both forms 
originally meant ‘‘devoted to God.” When the 
two forms were desynonymized, the Hellenistic 
word naturally took a meaning from the Hebrew 
(through the LXX.) in malam partem, while the 
Attie form was used in a good sense. Comp. 
Luke xxi. 5, where only itisfound in N.T. This 
distinction was general, but not universal. Af- 
terwards the common patristic sense of our word 
undoubtedly was ‘excommunicated,’ though 
sometimes accompanied with distinct execration. 
It cannot have this meaning here, for ‘‘an angel 
from heaven” is not open to excommunication, 
nor does N. T. usage favor such a signification. 
Comp. Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 8. See also Trencu, 
Syn. N. T. 35, Mryer, Exuicorr, Ligutroor.— 
This passage affords no warrant for ecclesiastical 
anathemas. Such a practice presupposes the 
milder meaning, which is incorrect, and as milder, 
in itself forbids such anathematizing. It is ob- 
viously unfair to find in St. Paul’s language first, 
a reason for ecclesiastical ‘‘excommunication,” 
and then a warrant for ‘anathematizing.”—R. ] 

Ver. 9. As we said before.—Referring pro- 
bably to his last visit, not to ver. 8.—The Apos- 
tle repeats the curse, which he has pronounced 
ver. 8, in order to show that he ‘‘speaks deli- 
berately.”” Benart. — [Notice that in ver. 8 
the Apostle uses édv with the subjunctive: 
‘though we, or an angel, should preach,” in 
ver. 9, et with the indicative: ‘if any man 
preach,” appending the anathema in both cases. 
‘In the former, a pure hypothesis is put for- 
ward, in itself highly improbable; in the latter 
a fact which had actually occurred and was oc- 
curring” (Licurroor). There is additional 
force in the change of subject: even Paul or an 
angel from heaven — did they do so— would be 
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anathema, much more—any man, neither Apos- 
tle nor angel—is anathema, having done so.—R. ] 


Ver. 10. For am I now conciliating’ 


men ?—Explanation (yép) of the severity with 
which he demeans himself towards the false 
teachers by this repeated dvdeva. He does it, 
because he is concerned only for the favor of 
God, not that of men. It would be natural to 
understand ‘‘now” like ver. 9 of the time of 
the composition of the epistle. Yet on the other 
hand this limitation is not quite congruous to the 
general contents of the verse, it is therefore better 
to understand it more generally of the time of 
the Apostle’s conversion. [It seems more natural 
to regard ‘“‘now” as an emphatic taking up of 
“now” in ver. 9—‘‘ now in what I have said.” 
Paul had not been a man-pleaser before conver- 
sion. If he had been charged with it among the 
Galatians, he was not so Now in what he had been 
writing.—R. ]—Tlei#ecv=to win over, to draw to 
one’s side by persuasion, whether directly by 
words or otherwise; here, in view of the refer- 
ence to God=to gain for one’s self, to win for 
one’s self as a friend.—’ Apéoxery: sometimes to 
please, sometimes to be disposed to please, to 
live according to the pleasure of; the latter here. 
“Yet”? goes back to the same time with “now.” 

Yet,” ¢@. ¢., after my call to the apostleship, 
and all that has happened to me (Scuarr). ‘It 
is equivalent to ‘at this stage, at this late date’” 
(Liautroot).—R.]—I should not be a serv. 
ant of Christ—could make no claim to this 
title. As a true servant of Christ, who dares 
not act to please men, I must, even though it 
should not please men, judge with all sharpness 
and severity respecting those who subvert the 
gospel. ‘Servant of Christ” is here doubtless 
to be taken in its official sense—could make no 
claim to the name of ateacher. With how much 
right Paul could say so of himself is shown, «. g., 
by 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Apostasy even in the early church. The glimpse 
of such scenes of the first Christian Church as our 
Epistle speaks of, and as are mentioned by anti- 
cipation in our section, is instructive. Even in 
such as had been brought to the faith by a Paul 
himself, a speedy lapse was possible, and yet he 
certainly fulfilled his office among them in the 
right way, and his activity was blessed. Even the 
best preaching cannot overcome the sinful nature 
of the human heart. This preserving and making 
steadfast in the truth, is a work of the Holy 
Ghost, and it goes on, just as growth is wont todo: 
through advances and fallings back on account 
of the opposing might of the flesh, according to 
the account of the Apostle himself. Chap. v. 17, 

2. The false teachers. Deflections from evangeli- 
eal truth, however, are not on this account to be 
taken lightly; but on the contrary, very gravely, 
as the language of the Apostle in this passage 
shows. Paul had full justification in uttering a 
eurse against the false teachers, and thus giving 
them over to everlasting destruction, in the wick- 
edness they committed with their false teaching; 
which was a double one—1) against persons: they 
perplexed their consciences and brought them in 

of losing the salvation of their souls; 2) 








against the cause: they went about to subvert the 
They made an attack on the. 
sacred rights of believers, and their conduct was. 


gospel of Christ. 


therefore worthy of a curse. That this curse 
does not flow from personal mortification, because 
they had rejected his teaching, Paul shows 
plainly by placing himself under the curse, in 
case he should teach differently. Besides, the 
anathema is, of course, aimed at this conduct 
of the false teachers in itself, and this sharp op- 


position by no means excluded the wish that. 


they might themselves see the error of their way, 
and themselves come to the knowledge of the 
evangelical truth. But this was not the place 
for saying this. He expresses himself with 
thorough earnestness against the false teachers, 
only to open the eyes of the Galatians, and to 
release them from the snares in which they had 
allowed themselves to be taken. Although in 
this earnestness he comes in conflict with men, 
he must do what beseems a servant of Christ: 
be zealous for Christ and the salvation of His 
people. 

3. Pleasing men. What Paul says, ver. 10, ap- 
pears to be opposite to 1 Cor. x. 38; but in 1 Cor. 
Paul speaks of things indifferent, in which a man 
may yield somewhat without wounding his con- 
science (comp. Rom. xv. 2). Here, however, he 
means sinful complaisance, where one fashions 
his doctrine and preaching according to the sense 
of men, in order thus to gain their favor. He 
only then is a servant of Christ, who subordinates 
unconditionally the favor of men to the favor of 
God, who in His official activity does not seek to 
make Himself pleasing to men, does not make 
this his object. When, however, from time to 
time — for uninterrupted it can never be —the 
favor of men falls to his lot, he is to receive it 
from God’s hand with thankfulness and humility, 
as a kind indulgence, which in his manifold con- 
flicts may be of value. That the servant of 
Christ must be on his guard, not to draw upon 
himself deservedly the ill-will of the world 
through pride and self-will; that he is not in 
carnal temper to fly in the face of men, and 
hence that he must always examine well whether 
his zeal is a spiritual one, or is not becoming a 
carnal one, if it were not such from the begin- 
ning, is indeed self-evident, but cannot be carefully 
enough considered; as in general the theory 
of the relation of human and divine favor is 
tolerably simple, but the practice is very dif- 
ficult. 

[4. Worpsworta: — Not to please men, be 
they never so many or great, out of flatness of 
spirit, so as, for the pleasing of them, either 
1) To neglect any part of our duty towards God 

and Christ; or, 

2) To go against our own consciences, by doing 
any dishonest or unlawful thing; or, 

8) To do them harm whom we would please, by 
confirming them in their errors, flatteri 
them in their sins, humoring them in their 
peevishness, or but even cherishing their 
weakness; for weakness, though it may be 
borne with, yet it must not be cherished. 

But then, by yielding to their infirmities for 
a time, in hope to win them, by patiently expect~ 
ing their conversion or strengthening, by restor- 
ing them with the spirit of meekness, with meek- 
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ness instructing them that oppose themselves, 
should we seek to please all men.—R. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. “I marvel:”—is a word of apostolic 
wisdom.—LutHer:—St. Paul does not set upon 
the Galatians with vehement and terrifying 
words, but speaks in quite fatherly and friendly 
wise with them; and does not only soften down 
their fall and error, but excuses them also in a 
manner, yet so that he nevertheless also pun- 
ishes them. Therefore, of all sweet and mild 
words, he could hardly have chosen one more fit 
than when he says, ‘*I marvel,’’—Riecer :—In 
itself the preservation and perseverance of a man 
in good is more to be wondered at than when 
there is a stumbling or falling. But the Apostle 
says, ‘I marvel,” in order to express to them 
thereby the confidence of something better, 
which he has retained on their behalf, and to let 
them discover something of the hope, in which he 
stands, of begetting them again through the gos- 
pel unto their first faith. 

Wirt. Summ. :—We are here reminded of our 
human weakness. We should endeavor to beso 
assured of divine truth in our own heart, as 
to be able to persevere therein, though even 
an angel would persuade us of something else, 
and the whole world would believe otherwise. 
Such perseverance is not in our power, however, 
but must be obtained from God through prayer 
and through diligent use of the divine word, 
which alone can make our walk steadfast. 

“From him that called you by the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel.”—Rizger:—A ten- 
der description of the good work begun in them. 
A feeling contrast with the yoke which some would 
now lay upon their necks,—Spener:—Whoso- 
ever will no longer be saved simply through the 
grace of God in Christ falls away from the 
Father and the grace of Christ to another gospel, 
even though he holds the other articles of faith. 
For so soon as merit is mixed therewith, it is no 
more grace. 

Apostasy from the truth: 1. how far not to 
be wondered at; 2. how far to be wondered at. 
—So soon alienated! 1. a word of grief, true 
of so many; 2. a warning word, in relation to 
all.—An apostatizing tendency, or inconstancy 
a radical fault of the human heart: 1. sluggish 


‘and immovable, where it is of moment that it 


should move and apply itself; 2. so movable 
and unsteady where it should abide firm.—To 
turn ourselves from Him who hath called us: 
1. so lightly done; 2. weighs yet so heavily.— 
Another Gospel! is the world’s ery; no other! 
must forever remain our answering testimony. 
Ver. 7. Spenern:—The gospel of Christ will 
not let itself be mixed with the doctrine of works, 
as if these were necessary to salvation; but as 
soon as this is done, the gospel is perverted.— 
Hepincer:—More taught than God has thought, 
is to the gospel quite athwart. The false teach- 
ers will have Christ’s grace, to be sure, but 
something of their own works therewith. Gross 


. tied Adding more destroys the store,— 


ARKE:—Where Satan cannot persuade mien to 
sins, he seeks to perplex their consciences, 


and pervert the gospel, which is the only means 


of salvation; in this too he very easily suc- 
ceeds, because the doctrine of works appears 
quite agreeable to the reason. 

Ver. 8. Lurner:—It is not in vain that St. 
Paul sets himself first, and will, first of all, be 
accursed, if he shows himself herein worthy of 
it. For all excellent workmen are wont also 
thus to do, namely, to reprehend their own 
faults first, for then can they so much the more 
freely chide and censure the faults of others,— 
Spener:—No creature has authority to change 
anything in the gospel, or to add thereto, of 
however eminent rank, office, enlightenment, holi- 
ness, and miraculous power he may be. Not even 
the whole Church, nor her teachers, nor her 
councils and the like. If the change is made, no 
inquiry is needed; but it is to be reprobated, 
because it is new and another.—Lanee:—As the 
blessing coming out of the gospel is the most 
weighty and noble of all, so is the curse which 
rests upon the hindering of the blessing through 
falsifying the gospel, the greatest of all, one 
which remains forever upon soul and body. 

Ver. 10. LurHer:—We cannot more hotly 
and bitterly anger the world than by attacking 
and condemning her wisdom, righteousness, 
ability, and powers. If we now reject and con- 
demn these highest gifts of the world, that is 
truly not to: behave feigningly to the world, but 
to strive after hate and ill luck, and, moreover, 
to get both our hands full of the same. For if 
we condemn men with all their doings, it can 
never fail but that we must soon take our chance 
and bring upon ourselves such scorn and envy 
that we shall be persecuted, hunted, banished, 
condemned, and, very likely, even murdered.— 
Spener:—The sincerity of a teacher, when men 
see that his concern is alone to please God, and 
not men, is a strong ground for believing that 
his teaching is sound and pure.—HEDINGER :— 
Just so! Whoever in the church, in the state, 
in the family, serves men, fears and cowers be- 
fore men, and, for their sake, bends the right, 
flatters and fawns, has trifled away his best 
title—Christ’s servant and disciple. A thunder- 
stroke! Whose ears tingle not, when he hears 
it?—Rizaer:—O God! preserve all thy servants, 
that no one, through pride and self-will, may 
draw persecution upon himself, and fly in the 
faces of men; but grant also that we may not 
count persecution, mocking, and contempt as 
tokens of our having betrayed the truth, but may 
view them and bear them as the marks in the 
foreheads of thine approved servants! 

The earnestness with which Paul opposes the 
false teachers: 1. well founded, 2. very signi- 
ficant for us: should (a) withhold us from the 
reception of any unevangelical doctrine; (b) 
strengthen us in the certainty that the gospel, 
which we have, is the true one.—A curse upon 
him who preaches a false doctrine! 1. A 
fearfully earnest utterance; 2. yet pressingly 
needful; 3. instructive for all that are waver- 
ing.—Let not every man undertake to be a 
teacher, but whoever is, let him take heed what 
he teaches.—The curse which Paul pronounces 
upon himself, if he should preach another gospel, 
is a token: 1. how high the gospel stands in 
his view; 2. how humbly he thinks of him- 





self (viewing himself only as a mere instrument, 








we c 
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as a servant, who has to accomplish what his 
Master has commanded him).—Not the Church 
above the word, but the word above the Church! 
—Two earnest questions: 1. Which seekest 
thou most, man’s favor or God’s favor? 2. 
Which is weightier, man’s favor or God’s favor? 
—Man’s favor or God’s favor? Choose: there is 
no third.—The right union of unsparingness and 
forbearance in our intercourse with men: an 
art of difficult attainment.—To be entirely un- 
sparing, and entirely forbearing, each in the 
right way, is the Christian’s duty in dealing 
with men.—Man’s disfavor,compared with God’s 
favor, as insignificant as wholesome, perfects us 
in humility, and impels us the more to assure 
ourselves of the favor of God. 

On the whole section.—Lisco:—The curse of 
the Apostle against the false apostles: I. Whom 
it strikes: 1. Necessarily every one, without 
exception, who changes the blessing of the 
gospel into mischief, and so out of good pre- 





pares for himself death; 2. those also who have 
deep insight, or other high qualities for serving 
the kingdom of God, and yet do not preach it 
purely; 3. even an angel himself, if he could 
preach another gospel. II. Why must it be ut- 
tered? 1. He who preaches the gospel must 
have a will thereby to serve, not men, but God; 
2. through a false gospel men may, indeed, be 
attracted, but God views it as blasphemy; 3. 
therefore, he is placed under the curse, who will 
serve the gospel, and yet doing so as a man- 
pleaser, is found an unfruitful servant of Christ. 

The apostasy of believers: 1. is, alas, some- 
times a fact; 2. from what does it proceed? 
3. how is it to be remedied?—The Apostle’s de- 
meanor: 1. towards the misled: he makes a 
complaint and charge; but through it all the 
full tones of compassion and love are heard; 2. 
towards the misleaders: unsparingly stern even 
to denouncing a curse.—To fall away from the 
gospel is bad, but to subvert the gospel is worse. 





1. 


To DESTROY THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FALSE TEACHERS HAD GAINED IN THR 
CHURCHES, PAUL REFUTES THEIR ATTACKS UPON HIS APOSTOLIC DIGNITY, 
AND PROVES THEREBY THE FULL AUTHORITY OF HIS PREACHING. 


CuHaprTer I. 


11—II. 21. 


1. To this end he appeals to the fact that he received his commission to declare the Gospel from 
God and Christ Himself through immediate revelation, not from the senior Apostles. 


(Cuap. i, 11-24.) 
But I certify you [Now I declare unto you],’ brethren, that the gospel which was 


11 
12 Jpeg of [5z’, by] meis not after man. For I neither received [For neither did 
receive]’ it of [from] man, neither was I taught it, but by [through] the [omit the] 


13 revelation of [from]*® Jesus Christ. 





For ye have [omit have] heard of my conversa- 


tion in time past in the Jews’ religion [Judaism], how that beyond measure I per- 
14 secuted the church of God and wasted [was destroying]’ it: And profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many my equals [And surpassed in Judaism many of my 
age]’ in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my 
15 fathers [or my ancestral traditions]. But when it pleased God,’ who separated me 
16 [set me apart]* from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, To reveal 


his Son in [within] me, that I might preach him among t 


e heathen [Gentiles] ; 


17 immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: Neither went I up [away]? to 
Jerusalem to them which [who] were apostles before me; but I went [went away] into 
18 Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter [to make the acquaintance of Cephas],'° and abode with 


19 him fifteen days. 


But other of the apostles saw I none [I did not see], save 


20 James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, be- 


21 fore God I lie not. 


Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia; 


22 And [but] was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ: 
23 But they had heard only [only they were hearing That he which persecuted us 


in times past [who once persecuted us] now p 
24 which once he destroyed [was destroying]. And they glori 


eth [is now preaching] the faith 
pr acon 























tains ydp oo the authority of 


CHAP. I. 11-24, 23 





1Ver. 11.—The vwpigw &é is well attested, adopted oo and latterly by Tischendorf. [Alford re- 
F. and a few others; 5¢ is adopted by ordsworth, Ellicott and Lightfoot, on the authority 

.L.and most v ns. “Now I declare unto you” is taken from EK. V.,1 Cor. xv. 1, where the Greek is 

same.—R. 

2Ver. 12.—{Ellicott’s rendering given above, is an alteration made to retain the emphasis on “TI,” and to indicate 


that the first negative is not strictly correlative to the second. “ From” instead of “ of,’ in conformity with modern 


usage —B. 
Ver. to e genitive Inagod Xptorod is a subjective genitive. See Exec. Nores.—R.] 

4Ver. 13.—|"lovédaiaua@ is better rendered literally. So in ver. 14.—R. 

5 Ver. 13—{The sense of the imperfect, émép@ovv, is best expressed thus. Schaff renders: “labored to destroy.” 
The same change in ver. 23.—R. 

6 Ver. 14.—[Schaff thus renders it. The E. V. is unusually unsatisfactory here; the awat Aeyéuevov, ruvnAtKiaTas 
means “contemporaries.”—R.] 

7 Ver.15.—'O @« 6s of Rec. is rejected by Tischendorf, and bracketted by Lachmann. \X, has the words [so also A. D. 

. L., many cursives and versions; retained by Ellicott, Wordsworth. There are paradiplomatic reasons for retaining it, 
but if a gloss, undoubtedly a correct one.—R.] 

8 Ver. 15.—{“ Separated” has a local sense not intended here.—R.} 

9 Ver. 17. the two readings dv7 AO ov (Rec.) andar APov, about equally attested, the second is decidedly pre- 
ferable on internal grounds. Not only does the latter give a more formal and sharper antithesis; ovdé am7A@ov—aAAa 
amfAGov, but the former betrays itself as a correction from the fact that avépyoua: or avaBaivw is generally used of the 
journey to Jerusalem, as in ver. 18. Wieseler. . has avjA9ov, [adopted by Tischendorf, Wordsworth. B. D. F. have awjA- 
@ov; adopted by Lachmann, Meyer, Wieseler, Alford, Ellicott; Lightfoot is doubtful. ‘Went away” follows the latter 


other Apostles. 


reading.—R. 


10 Ver. 18.—Instead of Iérpov (Rec.), Kn 64 v is to be read, as also in ii.9,11,14. Soalso&, The Hebrew name was 
suppressed by the Greek gloss, hence in ii. 7, 8, where Paul himself wrote the Greek name, the variation Knds is not found 


[So all modern editors. ‘Iorop 


oa. means more than to see, “to visit, to make the acquaintance of.”—R.] 


i Ver. 23.—{The English text has been amended to bring out the force of the Greek imperfects.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Now I declare unto you—not 
after man.—[Literally: «1 make known unto 
you as respects the gospel, the one preached by 
me, that it is not according to man.”—R.] To 
the warm burst of feeling succeeds the composed 
statement of reasons. Accordingly we have the 
formal yrwpitw, and the address ‘ brethren,” 
which also shows that Paul, although in the in- 
troduction he gives no peculiar title of honor to 
the Galatian Christians, feels himself to be still 
standing in the fraternal relation to them. He 
takes this as his starting point with them, be- 
cause his aim in what follows is to bring them 
back and win them again from their error. He 
first justifies his preceding rebuke by the dis- 
tinct and formal assurance that his teaching is 
not of man. Of course this was not something en- 
tirely new to the church, yet it had, doubtless, 
been at first a merely tacit presupposition in 
connection with the Apostle’s preaching, without 
having been expressly emphasized: hence the 
yropile ; after it had been called in question, it 
must be definitely affirmed. 

The gospel which was preached by 
me is most naturally referred to the preaching 
of the gospel among the Galatians, although 
self-evidently the same declaration was of gen- 
eral validity.x—O’d cata dvOporor literally: 
“not according to man,” not after the fashion of 
man, not man’swork. This applies notimmediate- 
ly to its origin, but to its character, which how- 
ever is especially and primarily conditioned by 
its origin (ver. 12). The sequel shows the 
phrase to be nearly equivalent in sense to 
“scholastic” errand 

Ver. or neither did I receive 
it of man, neither was I taught it.— 
“Neither did I’ —any more than the Twelve. 
‘By the denial of any human origin of his 
gospel he asserts his equal rank with the 
The sentence receives a simple 
exposition when compared with ver. 1, which it 
more closely explains, The first and negative 


r oot *‘ neither did I receive it from man, neither 
me ; I 


taught it,” is an explanation of ‘not of 


"men, neither through man,” while the second 





part, “but through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
is an explanation of ‘‘through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father,” which is afterwards made yet 
more definite (vers. 15, 16).—[Liaurroor: The 
idea of the preposition (tap4) is sufficiently 
wide to include both the a6 and d:é of ver. 
1.—R.] 

Through revelation from Jesus Christ. 
— This is commonly explained as merely a 
giving of instruction respecting the contents 
of the gospel, and there is then a difficulty 
as to when Christ gave to Paul this a7o- 
Kad Avwic, discovery. Here "Injcov Xproroe 
is taken as gen. subj. =the revelation which 
Jesus Christ gave. Muryer explains it of reve- 
lations received soon after the event near Da- 
mascus, of which, however, there is no mention 
in the Acts. Others, with reason, refuse to as- 
sume any such revelations, but explain the “ re- 
velation” as identical with the actual appearance 
of Christ on the way to Damascus, through 
which Paul received certainty of that which is 
precisely the essence of the gospel, namely, 
«Jesus the Son of God.” They are led to this, 
moreover, by a just instinct, that it is not the 
developed contents of that which Paul taught, 
that is here in question. This explanation, 
therefore, is quite correct, and Paul’s reference 
here is solely to the fact of that appearance on 
the way. Yet he has in view chiefly, not a re- 
ceiving of instruction thereby, but his call to the 
apostleship itself, for this was a call ‘to preach 
the gospel” (see also ver. 18), and therefore a 
‘receiving the gospel.” The expression, that 
he had received the gospel through revelation 
from Jesus Christ, has primarily the simple 
meaning, that through this he had been called and 
appointed to preach. In the phrase “through 
revelation,” etc., ’Ijycov Xpiorov is at all events 
the subjective genitive, for Christ is in any case 
to be regarded as active in the installation of the 
Apostle (ver. 1), and hence in his call to preach. 
As the object of this “revelation” we are to 
understand not the contents of the gospel, but 
more simply Christ Himself, hence it is—by 
Christ’s revealing Himself to me.—This view is, 
it is true, in apparent contradiction to the 
“taught” immediately preceding, which seems 
to point to a definitely developed doctrine, but 
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only in apparent contradiction. It is only in 
the negative that he speaks of “ being taught ;” 
in order to deny most entirely the human calling 
to preach, Paul denies also the ‘ being taught ;”’ 
he did not, he says, first receive in a course of 
school instruction, his equipment, authorization 
and capacity to preach, hence not ina secondary, 
derived manner, as a scholar (of the Apostles). 
Over against this human origin, Paul now sim- 
ply asserts his ‘revelation from Jesus Christ” 
which need not be complemented by ‘ taught”— 
an expression in itself awkward too—but merely 
by “received.”—In what immediately follows it 
is not “through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
so much as the negative ‘neither was I taught 
it,” that is proven. For in vers. 15, 16, where 
«through revelation” has to be touched, it is 
mentioned properly only as a historical notice, 
in order to mark the transition from the first 
period of his life to the second, hence only in 
the subordinate clause. From this, however, 
the conclusion cannot of course be drawn; ‘I 
was taught through revelation from Jesus 
Christ; for this reason first, that then we 
should expect a detailed statement of this posi- 
tive side. But all that was to be said on the posi- 
tive side, had been said already in the short dv’ azo- 
Kadtpewc "Incod Xpiorov because here a simple fact 
only was in question; on the other hand the ‘‘re- 
ceived from man” and “ taught’’ could have taken 
place in many ways and at different times, might 
have been of long continuance; and on this ac- 
count the demonstration was needed that there 
had been no point of time whatever, when such 
instruction from the senior Apostles (whom he 
has in mind throughout in ‘“‘from man’’), could 
have taken place, since at first he has been hostile 
to Christianity, and after his calling had never 
lived in intercourse with the senior Apostles, 
though at the same time he had already preached 
the gospel. And, he proceeds to say in chap. ii., 
when afterwards, he was once somewhat longer 
with them, he then appeared as a fully equal 
Apostle, and was so acknowledged; hence there 
could no longer be any talk of his occupying the 
place of a pupil. 

[Since the design of the Apostle in what fol- 
lows is to prove that his doetrine as well as his 
apostleship was God-given, that He was ‘taught 
of God,’ it seems more natural to refer ‘‘revela- 
tion from Jesus Christ,’ to instruction as well 
as to calling to the apostleship, WorpswortH 
calls attention to the force of dAAd, which he 
considers to be here ‘except’ ‘‘saye”’—*‘ nor 
was I taught it except by revelation.” He was 
Geodidaxroc. And this view is further sustained 
by the omission of the article before the noun, 
which is not rendered definite either by the geni- 
tive following or by the fact that there was but 
one revelation (Paul undoubtedly had many). 
To what instruetive revelation does he refer ? 
Undoubtedly to that on the way to Damascus, 
but not to that exclusively. Nor to any partic- 
~’ ~ revelation soon after his conversion (Aqui- 
was, Meyer, Ev.icorr, Atrorp, who suggest 
the sojourn in Arabia, ver. 17, as the probable 
time), but to the revelation on the way to Da- 

as ‘‘the fundamental and central illumina- 
tion,” ‘followed by special revelation’ at differ- 
ent periods of his life. Comp. Acts xxii. 17; 





xxiii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 1 sq. ; Gal. 
ii. 2. Scmarr. Schmoller’s view on this point 
colors his notes on the entire section.—R.] 
Ver. 18. For ye heard of my conversa- 
tion in time past, efc.—How far this statement 
is meant to confirm the previous proposition 
(yap), has just been indicated, Perhaps, how- 
ever, he also emphasizes his former Jewish zeal, 
with particular reference to his Judaistic oppo- 
sers. He wishes thereby to call attention to the 
fact that his present anti-Judaistic position does 
not result from any want of acquaintance with 
Judaism, but that, on the contrary, it rests upon 
only too intimate an acquaintance with it. 
‘Iovdaioyéc: the word in itself, it is true, 
signifies nothing more than the Jewish religion; 
yet Paul, in this connection, evidently throws 
more meaning into it, joining with it the addi- 
tional idea: Jewish zealotism. Only thus isa 
proper meaning given to ‘‘ surpassed in Judaism” 
(ver. 14). This again finds its explanation in 
how that beyond measure I persecuted, etc. 
‘* He was really engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion, not merely in that of disturbance.” MryEr, 
Ver. 14. In mine own nation. — Liter- 
ally ‘‘race,’”’ the people are regarded as a single 
race, descending from the same ancestor. — My 
ancestral traditions :—not the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions or the Mosaic law, together with those 
traditions, but teachings which the fathers of 
the collective people held (see WizsELER), The 
phrase: ‘‘ the traditions of my fathers,” in itself, 
describes only the doctrinal and ritual definitions 
respecting the Jewish worship which then ob- 
tained, though, of course, resting on the Mosaic 
law as their foundation. But Paul, in calling 
himself a zealot, who surpassed many of his 
contemporaries, has undoubtedly in view chiefly 
his observance of these usages according to the 
peculiarly strict rule of Pharisaism. [ScHarr: 
“‘The word mrapddoorc, ‘tradition,’ which figures 
so prominently in the Roman Catholic centro- 
versy, in the general sense, embraces everything 
which is taught and handed down, either orally 
or in writing, or in both ways, from generation 
to generation; in the particular sense it may be 
used favorably of the divine doctrine, and even 
of Christianity itself, as is the case 1 Cor. xi. 2 
(E. V. ‘ordinances’ instead of ‘ traditions’); 
2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6, or unfavorably of the 
human additions to, and perversions of the re- 
ligion of the Old or New Testament, in which 
case it is generally more clearly defined as the 
traditions ‘of the elders’ or ‘of men,’ as Matt. 
xxv. 2; Mark vii. 8, 5, 8; Col. ii. 8. In ourpas- 
sage it means the whole Jewish religion, or mode 
of worship, divine and human; but in the Phari- 
saic sense, as opposed to Christianity.” Ligur- 
Foot’s paraphrase is excellent: ‘My early edu- 
cation is a proof that I did not receive the gospe) 
from man, I was brought up in a rigid school of 
ritualism, directly opposed to the liberty of the 
gospel. I was from age and temper a staunch 
adherent of the principles of that school. Act 
ing upon them, I relentlessly persecuted the 
Christian brotherhood. No human agency, there- 
fore, could have brought about the change. It 


required a direct interposition from God.”—R, ] 


Vers. 15, 16. But when it pleased 


—In the interest of his demonstration of the im- 
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dependence of his apostolate, as respects men, 
he here studiously emphasizes the activity of 
God in conferring it, going back even to the di- 
vine ordination thereto at his very conception. 
Lieutroor: ‘Observe how words are accumu- 
ated to tell upon the one point on which he is 
insisting—the sole agency of God as distinct 
from his own efforts.”—R.]—From my moth- 
er’s womb—when he was yet in his mother’s 
womb, he was already set apart as an Apostle. 
[Scmarr: ‘‘Comp. Jerem. i. 5; Isa. xlix. 1. The 
decree of redemption is eternal as God’s love and 
omniscience, but its temporal realization begins 
in each individual case with the natural birth, 
and more properly with the gospel call and the 
spiritual birth. He refers, however, here more 
particularly to his call to the apostleship, for 
which he was ‘set apart’ or destined, elected 
and dedicated by a Divine act. Comp. the same 
term, Rom. i. 1; Acts xiii. 2.”—R.]—His calling 
followed afterwards near Damascus. In the Acts, 
Christ’s appearance only is mentioned; here 
Paul takes up the event with a more doctrinal 
reference, and hence refers this appearance to 
its first cause, God. This, of course, implies no 
discrepancy with the narrative of the Acts.— 
Although appearances favor such a view, “called” 
does not denote an earlier act, preceding the 
revelation (ver. 16) which, therefore, refers to 
subsequent revelations (Mryer). [The aorist 
participle, «adéoac, in this connection, at first 
sight, seems to refer to an act prior to the ‘‘rev- 
elation,” not, however, necessarily long before. 
It does not mean a ‘‘calling” in the Divine mind, 
as some infer from its connection with ‘set 
apart ;’’ but most probably the Divine act which, 
‘by means of His grace,’’ resulted immediately 
in his conversion, when the revelation was made. 
Exxicorr: ‘‘ The moving cause of the call was the 
Divine pleasure; the mediating cause, the bound- 
less grace of God; the instrument, the heaven- 
sent voice” or revelation; the purpose of the 
setting apart, the call and the revelation alike 
was, ‘‘that I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles.’ ‘To reveal” depends on ‘ pleased,” not 
on ‘‘called.”—R. ] 

So then “reveal” is only the explanation of 
the ‘‘calling ;”’ more precisely: there is thereby 
indicated what took place at the calling, namely, 
the enlightenment and conviction then effected. 
For this reason also, because the calling comes 
into mention only as respects its result, he speaks 
only of revealing ‘‘His Son within me.” Ac- 
cordingly Paul, in this passage, indeed, says 
nothing of having had an outward appearance of 
Christ. But, that Paul, in the expression, to 
reveal his Son within me, was thinking of a 
definite, individual fact, which was connected 
with a definite locality, the city or the neighbor- 
hood of the city of Damascus, and not of a purely 
internal event, appears most clearly from what 
follows ver. 17, ‘‘returned again.” ‘Had the 
event of his conversion been a purely inward 
one, his recollection of the locality where it oc- 
curred would not, more than twenty years after, 
have still forced itself so strongly into the fore- 
ground that, in describing only the general inner 
result of that revolution, he would have been 
constrained at once to think of Damascus.” 
Paret, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858. 





H. 1. Furthermore and principally, the whole 
proof which Paul here brings for his apos- 
tolic parity rests upon the fact that he had 
really and truly had an appearance of the Risen 
One. ‘I have not been called by men, but just 
as truly as the older Apostles, by Christ Himself 
to be an Apostle,’ is his fundamental thought: 
how could he be thinking on a mere internal 
event, a vocation by Christ only in spirit? With 
that, instead of his equality, his difference from 
the others would have been established. There- 
fore, if any conclusion is justified, it is this: 
Paul has here in his eye the event related in the 
Acts; presupposing, however, the outward oc- 
currence as well known, he avails himself only 
of that element of it which has pertinence here, 
namely, that he was inwardly enlightened con- 
cerning Christ, that Christ was revealed to his 
inner eye, to faith. Of his conversion in itself, 
Paul does not speak here, or only so far as it 
was a condition of his capacity for the apostle- 
ship, as through it the ‘calling ” to be an Apos- 
tle became a reality. He dates his calling, 
therefore, from the moment of his conversion. 
Therefore, he continues: that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles.—Him whom God has 
revealed to him as His Son, he was, and is still 
(therefore the present), to declare as such; this 
is the gospel which he received ‘through reve- 
lation from Jesus Christ” (ver. 12), this ‘the 
gospel which was preached by me” (ver. 11).— 
"Ev toi¢g é@veccv: among the Gentile nations, 
therefore vy, not the dative. For Paul preached 
not merely to the Gentiles, but among the Gen- 
tile nations, first to the Jews dwelling among 
them, and only then to the heathen themselves. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood.—Ev0é we, of course, belongs strictly 
not to the negative sentence immediately follow- 
ing, but to the affirmative sentence: ‘‘went away 
into Arabia,” it does not, however, exclude a 
brief previous activity in Damascus, since the 
Apostle was only concerned to prove that he did 
not go out from Damascus in any other direction 
than Arabia, and particularly that he did not go 
to Jerusalem.—‘‘I conferred not,’ I addressed 
no communication to flesh and blood, in order to 
receive instruction and direction—‘ flesh and 
blood ;” here merely—one clothed with a mor- 
tal body, therefore in sense equivalent simply to 
—Man. The conception is thus strongly ex- 
pressed, because Man appears here in antithesis 
with God. 

Ver. 17. Neither went I away to Jerusa- 
lem to them who were apostles before 
me.—This is the only distinction which he con- 
cedes between himself and them.—Into Arabia. 
‘‘This Arabian journey is to be regarded as his 
first essay of foreign labor, and it is, by eiPéwe, 
put in connection with the purpose of the divine 
revelation, that he should preach the gospel 
among the heathen.”—(Mryer). Yet I would 
not. on this account wholly reject the other con- 
jectures that have been offered as to the purpose. 
of this journey, such as seeking protection from 
the Jews, ‘‘severing himself from pressure of 
the national spirit,” and partially also, perhaps 
to prepare himself in stillness for his work.— 
This journey into Arabia is not mentioned in the 
Acts, probably because it was of short duration 
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and therefore perhaps not known to Luke; it is, 
with most probability, placed in the time of the 
‘‘many days,” Acts ix. 23; the flight from Da- 
mascus must therefore be placed at the end of 
this second visit there. [Two questions arise: 
1. as to the place; 2. the object of this sojourn. 
1. Although ‘the desert region about Damas- 
cus” may have been the place (since Justin in- 
cludes Damascus in Arabia, and Xenophon ap- 
plies the name to the region beyond the Euphrates, 
Anab, I. 5), yet Paul is always more definite in his 
geographical statements than most ancient au 
thors, and as in the only other place where 
Arabia is mentioned in the N. T. (Gal. iv. 25), 
it must mean the Sinaitic peninsula, it seems de- 
cidedly preferable to refer it to that locality in 
this case. Besides, as Liautroor well remarks, 
any other view “deprives this visit of a signi- 
ficance which, on a more probable hypothesis, it 
possesses in relation to this crisis of St. Paul’s 
life.” If iv. 25 refers to ‘‘ Hagar” as the Arabic 
name of Sinai, the argument is conclusive, for 
he was not likely to have heard this name any- 
where but onthe spot. If it be a mere geogra- 
phical remark, then it is a very indefinite one, 
granting that Paul here uses ‘‘Arabia” with so 
extended a signification. 2. ‘‘Paul’s object in 
this residence in Arabia, as seems most probable 
from the context, was not to preach the gospel— 
but to enjoy a season of undisturbed preparation 
for his high and holy calling. This period, 
therefore, belongs more properly to the history 
of the Apostle’s inward life; and this affords the 
simplest explanation of the silence of the book 
of Acts respecting it. It was for him a sort of 
substitute for the three years’ personal inter- 
course with the Lord, enjoyed by the other Apos- 
tles” (Scuarr, Apostolic Church, p. 236). This 
view of the odyect confirms the opinion that the 
Sinaitic peninsula was the locality. Where Moses 
and Elijah had been before him, Paul went. 
‘“‘Thus in the wilderness of Sinai, as on the 
mount of transfiguration, the thrée dispensations 
met in one ;” Law, Prophecy and Gospel; Moses, 
Elijah and Paul. Comp. Ligurroor, p. 87 sq. ; 
Stan ey, Sinai and Palestine, p. 50.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Then after three years.—To be 
reckoned probably from his calling to the apos- 
tleship; for he means: I did not go up at once 
to Jerusalem, but only three years after. This 
is the first journey of Paul to Jerusalem, Acts 
ix. 26.—'Iorop joa: K.=in order to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Cephas, not: in order to 
obtain instruction from him. The more precise 
expression is therefore designedly chosen.—Fif- 
teen days.—Had it been in itself possible that 
Paul at this time received instruction, still a 
course of instruction strictly so called, a school- 
ing under the senior Apostles would not have 
been possible in so short a time. Hence the 
length of his stay is expressly mentioned. [Nor 
does the singling out of Peter prove anyt ing 
more than his prominence among the Twelve; 
Paul puts himself on a par with all the Apostles, 
including Peter.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. But other of the apostles I did 
not see.—‘‘Apostle’’ must be taken in the strict 
sense of the Twelve, since it is precisely his 

rity with these that Paul wishes to make out. 

‘herefore James the Lord's brotheris either 





to be reckoned among the Apostles and identified 
with James, the son of Alpheus, and so ‘* brother” 
to be taken in the sense of ‘‘ cousin ;’’ or “‘save” 
(ei ni) is to be referred only to ‘*I did not see” 
=another one of the apostles I did not see, but I 
saw only James. Grammatically the former is 
decidedly the less difficult; but the identifica- 
tion with James, the son of Alpheus, is attended 
with great difficulties. Comp. W1EsELER in loco. 
Besides this impression is evidently conveyed, 
that Paul by the special addition he appends to 
the name, wishes to distinguish this James from 
the Apostles, not to include him in their number. 
For this reason the second interpretation is to 
be preferred. Although not an Apostle, this 
James could still be mentioned by Paul, as is 
done here, along with the Twelve, because he 
had a standing well-nigh apostolic. Respecting 
the question how the James mentioned chap. ii. 
9, is related to this James, see remarks on that 
passage. ‘‘The notice that at that time Paul 
only saw Peter and James in Jerusalem, does 
not conflict with the indefinite rove aroordAove, 
Acts ix. 27, but authentically defines it.” Mryrr. 
[The interpretation turns upon the much dis- 
cussed question what is meant by ‘‘ the brethren 
of the Lord,” for unless this James can be iden- 
tified with James, the son of Alpheus, he is not 
an Apostle. The view of Ligutroot, ALFORD 
and others that he might be an Apostle, and yet 
not of the Twelve, seems altogether untenable. 
Only one point is undisputed: This James is the 
one who was frequently called by the church 
fathers “bishop of Jerusalem,” and also ‘the 
Just.”” Whether he were an Apostle, whether 
he wrote the general Epistle, whether referred 
to again in this Epistle, are open questions. 
Without entering into an extended discussion, 
it will suffice to mention the leading views and 
their bearing on this passage, referring the 
reader to special dissertations. There are three 
principal theories. That the brethren of the 
Lord were 1. the sons of Joseph and Mary; 2. the 
sons of Joseph by a former wife; 8. the cousins 
of our Lord, either the sons of the Virgin’s sister, 
or the sons of Joseph’s brother, ete. 1 and 2 
are the older views, 3 originated with Jerome.— 
On this latter theory alone can we identify 
James, the brother of our Lord, with James, 
the son of Alpheus, for the other theories imply 
that Joseph, not Alpheus, was his father. But this 
theory is with difficulty supported, for not 
only did it originate in an attempt to justify and 
thus enjoin virginity in man as well as woman, 
but it has always been forced to call to its aid 
mere conjectures. Hence, if it be rejected, our 
verse means that Paul saw none other of the 
Apostles, but he did see the Lord’s brother. To 
which view we are in a measure forced also by 
the statement of John (vii. 5: ‘‘neither did his 
brethren believe in him’’) after the twelve were 
chosen. Comp. John vi. 67, where ‘ the twelve” 
are spoken of. That his brethren were after- 
wards believers is stated (Acts i. 14, where they 
are mentioned in distinction from the Apostles) ; 
the reason of the so speedy conversion may 1} 
found in 1 Cor. xv. 7, if ‘* James,” of whom ‘he 
was seen,” be distinguished from ‘“ the twelve” 
(ver. 5) and ‘all the Apostles” in the same 
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* As between 1 and 2, it may be remarked, that 
it seems more natural to consider the brethren of 
our Lord the sons of Mary, were it not for two 
reasons, first, the instinctive repugnance (Jos. 
App. ALEXANDER) to such a view, and secondly, 
the fact that the dying Saviour committed His 
‘mother to another than these brethren, a strange 
fact, were they her own sons. Still these are 
not insuperable objections. The whole ques- 
tion is an open one, and it was only necessary 
to discuss it here so far as to decide upon the 
meaning of this particular passage. The reader 
is referred to Lanae’s Commentary, Matthew, p. 
255 sq., where Lance defends the modified cousin- 
theory, and Scuarr advocates at length the first 
view statedabove. Alsoto Lanen’s Commentary, 
James, p. 98q.; Scuarr, Monograph on James, 
Berlin, 1842; Atrorp, Prolegomena, Epistle of 
James. Comp. the authorities quoted by these 
writers. The best classification and history of 
opinions will be found in Licgurroot, Dissertat. 
IL., p. 247 sq., which has been freely used in the 
above remarks. He, however, defends the sec- 
ond theory. As regards this passage, it seems 
on the whole best to consider this James—1. as not 
identical with the son of Alpheus; 2. as not an 
Apostle. Both points are involved in the exegesis 
of the passage, but as ei uf is susceptible of either 
interpretation, these results must be reached on 
otherthan grammatical grounds. The grounds for 
‘the above opinions cannot be stated at length, but 
‘may be found in the more extended discussions. 

WorpswortH: ‘Paul’s meeting with Peter 
and James. Peter cordially received him.—‘ Fif- 
teen days;’ ample time for Peter to have seen what 
I was, and to have proclaimed me to the world as 
a deceiver, if the Gospel which I preached was 
not consistent with hisown. Therefore they who 
cavil at me involve Peter also in the charge of 
conniving at error and delusion.” But thus in- 
dicating his respect for Peter and James, “he 
wisely guards himself against any imputations 
on the part of his Judaizing adversaries, that he, 
a new Apostle, was liable to the charge of dispa- 
raging the original Apostles of Christ. And he 
prepares the way for what ‘he is about to say in 
the next chapter concerning his resistance to 
St. Peter.”—R. ] 

Ver. 20. Now the things which I write 
‘unto you.—Ver. 20 contains a solemn assev- 
eration, which has its ground in the importance 
of the account just given for the Apostle’s pur- 
pose, namely, to prove his own apostolic dignity. 

Ver. 21. Into the regions of Syria and 
‘Cilicia;—No mention is made of his going into 
Syria in the narrative in the Acts, but he is said 
to have been brought down to Cesarea, and sent 
forth to Tarsus (in Cilicia), where Barnabas 
afterwards went to seek him (Acts ix. 30; xi. 
25). There is no discrepancy. Paul may have 
gone to Antioch on his way to Cilicia, or returned 
that way in his labors before Barnabas came for 
him; or the expression here may be indefinite, 
since ‘Syria and Cilicia’ appears in history al- 
most as a generic geographical term, the more 


Fi ‘important district being mentioned first. Comp. 


Cony. and Howson. I. pp. 104, 105. Lanan’s 
Comm., Acts, p. 182.—R.]} 


+> Ver. 22. And I was unknown,—This re- 
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mark also belongs to the proof that he had not 
been a disciple of the Apostles, for had he stood 
in near connection with them, he could not but 
have become known to the churches of Judea.— 
The churches of Judea, i. ¢., outside of 
Jerusalem. [The phrase which are in Christ 
Jesus, doubtless means “which are incorpo- 
rated with Him who is the head” (Exuicort), 
yet it is also used to distinguish the bodies of be- 
lievers from other bodies, of Jews, for example. 
AtrorD: ‘“ By thus showing the spirit with which 
the churches of Judea were actuated toward him, 
he marks more strongly the contrast hetween 
them and the Galatian Judaizers.’’—R. 

Ver. 23. Is now preaching the faith.— 
Iliorce here also not—Christian doctrine [it being 
very doubtful, as Exxicotr remarks, whether 
mioric ever hasin the N. T., this more distinctly 
objective sense, so frequent in ecclesiastical 
writers. See also the valuable note of LigutFroot, 
p- 152, sq. on the word ‘faith.”—R.], but—= 
Faith; he preached that men should believe, as 


‘well as, of course, what they should believe. 


Formerly he sought by persecution to hinder men 
from believing in Christ, that is, he was destroy- 
ing it; ¢.¢., Faith. 

Ver. 24. In me.—Paul is not only regarded 
as the occasion of the praise, but as the founda- 
tion on which their faith rested. ‘With this 
impression which Paul then made upon the con- 
gregations in Judea, the hateful plotting of the 
Judaizers in Galatia against him stood in striking 
contrast. Therefore the added clause.” MEYER. 
[E.uicotr: ‘‘The preposition in such cases as the 
present, points to the object as being, as it were, 
the sphere in which, or the substratum on which 
the action takes place.””—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. How Paul was taught. A right understand- 
ing of ver. 12, according to which Paul here de- 
nies only that his calling and preparation to be an 
Apostle (a preacher of the gospel) was through 
men, is by no means inconsistent with assuming, 
as in any case is necessary, that Paul learned the 
historical particulars of the life of Jesus not by 
immediate intuition, but through the testimony 
of men, as indeed the Apostle in other passages 
unhesitatingly expresses the traditional charac- 
ter of his historical knowledge, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
1; ix. 14; vii. 10, 25; also xi. 28. Comp. on this 
the instructive article of Paret, ‘Paul and 
Jesus.”” Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie B. 3, 
H. 1, 1858. ‘*The passage in the Galatians,” re- 
marks Paret, ‘becomes, in fact, first fairly in- 
telligible by assuming as above. Just because 
Paul was remitted, in respect to particulars, to 
the testimony of others, could his opposers make 
the attempt to represent his whole knowledge 
and teaching, and ultimately his faith in Jesus 
itself, as something merely derivative, to con- 
struct the whole man, as it were, out of purely 
external Christian influences, human in imme-~ 
diate origin, and thereby to depress him in the 
esteem of his churches below the Apostolic eleva- 
tion, to place him on one level with common 
Christians, and to dispute his right to make valid 
decisions in the domain of doctrine and discipline. 
If his antagonists thus made this one side promi- 
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nent, in a one-sided, unintelligent way, Paul was 
constrained, accordingly, to bring the other side 
forward in the strongest light: to show that it 
was not from men or through any man that he 
from a peisecutor had become an Apostle, but 
througk Jesus Christ Himself, whom he had seen 
alive; that his gospel was not a school task got 
by heart, but rested upon a revelation of Jesus.” 
But according to the representation of the course 
of events in our chapter, according to which Paul 
for three years did not come at all, and then 
came only for a very short time, into contact 
with the senior Apostles, we must assume that 
he did not derive even his knowledge of the his- 
torical particulars of the life of Jesus from these, 
but from other Christians; possibly from Ana- 
nias. In view of the attack which his apostolic 
rank suffered, compared with that of the senior 
Apostles, even this circumstance is of moment to 
him, although it was not from the beginning pre- 
cisely the result of design. 

[It will appear from the exegetical notes on 
ver. 12, how labored an effort is required to sup- 
port the view, that Paul does not intend to assert 
here that he had learned his gospel through re- 
velation from Jesus Christ. Of course on any 
theory of inspiration, save that mechanical one, 
which ignores the human element, it will be ad- 
mitted that Paul learned the facts of the life and 
death of Christ from human lips; but that must 
be a narrow view of the gospel as Paul preached 
it, which could limit his ‘‘being taught it’ to 
such human statements. ‘ Paul does not mean 
here the outward historical information concern- 
ing the life of Christ, but the internal exhibition 
of Christ to his spiritual sense as the Messiah, 
and the only and all-sufficient Saviour of the 
world, and the unfolding of the true import of 
His death and resurrection; in other words the 
spiritual communication of the gospel system of 
saving truth as taught by him in his sermons 
and Epistles” (Scuarr). Itis more in accordance 
both with Paul’s argument here, and with the 
actual phenomena of his history to believe that 
after the revelation on the way to Damascus there 
were ‘‘subsequent special disclosures of the Spi- 
rit, respecting single points of Christian doctrine 
and practice; for we are to conceive the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles in general as not merely an 
act, done once for all, but a permanent influence 
and state, varying in strength as occasion re- 
quired” (Scuarr). Exuicorr very judiciously 
remarks: ‘‘On the one hand we may reverently 
presume that all the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel would be fully revealed to St. Paul before 
he commenced preaching; so, on the other, it 
might have been ordained, that (in accordance 
with the laws of our spiritual nature) its deeper 
mysteries and profounder harmonies should be 
seen and felt through the practical experiences 
of his apostolical labors.””—R. 

2. The Revelation from Jesus Christ. Paul has 
been called by the Lord Himself to the apostle- 
ship, as well as the other Apostles, with the sin- 
gle exception that they were called by the Lord 
in His state of humiliation, he by the Lord in 
His state of exaltation; this is the fundamental 
truth, which stands to the Apostle immovably firm, 
and on which he founded the whole proof of his 
apostolic parity. There can therefore be no doubt 





And very naturally. 








that he was conscious of an objective appearance 


of Christ, in the well known occurrence on the _ 


way to Damascus, and we have in the decision 
with which Paul himself in this doctrinal trea- 
tise, in opposition to hostilely disposed antago- 
nists, asserts this immediateness of his calling 
through Christ, the simplest and surest proof for 
the historical character of the narrative respect- 
ing the conversion of Paul contained in the Acts. 
For, as has been already remarked in the exegesis, 
we are of course not to think of a merely internal 


vocation—a calling in spirit. Suchanotion would ~ 


take away from the proof which Paul is setting 
forth its very ground and foundation. It is true 
that in it a spiritual operation, an operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the mind of the Apostle, 
also took place (‘to reveal within me’’), but on- 
ly in consequence of the objective outward appear- 
ance of Christ, This itself was, first of all, the de- 
ciding and penetrating power: upon it all turned. 
That Christ had risen and 
was living, became by means of this at once a cer- 
tainty to Paul. This, however, involved almost 
necessarily that total revolution of all his views 
and of the direction of his life, which followed. 
For Paul was a man who even previously stood 
upon the foundation of Israelitish faith, and 
whose faith in the Messiah was in itself steadfast, 
and who had even been misled by this to take his 
hostile position against Jesus and His cause, un- 
der the delusion that the dignity of Messiah was 
claimed for Him presumptuously. So much the 
more overpowering must the impression of the 
actual appearance of Christ, who was thereby 
manifested as risen and exalted to Heaven, have 
been upon him. This was a sudden collapse of 
the system he!d fast with so much zeal, a sudden 
conviction of the nothingness of that persuasion 
to which he had so energetically clung, and, 
moreover, a conviction through fact, against 
which therefore there was nothing more to object. 
As it would have been almost incomprehensible 
if that effect had not followed, which did follow, 
so on the other hand this effect presupposes the 
definite cause which is related in the Acts, and 
indicated by the Apostle himself in this passage. 
[That the conversion of Paul must necessarily 
follow the actual appearance of Jesus Christ to 
him, is not to be assumed in order to establish 
the fact of such appearance; for as in the nar- 
rative prominence is given to the actual revela- 
tion to Paul, here the stress is laid by the Apostle 
himself on the other fact, the revelation of Christ 
within him; both facts are essential in accounting 
for the conversion of Paul, and for Christianity it- 
self.—R.] That the Apostlein this passage by ‘‘re- 
velation from Christ,’’ ‘‘to reveal His Son within 
me,” means primarily only the external revela~ 
tion at his conversion is, of course, not incon. 
sistent with his having received subsequent rev-~ 
elations, such as that mentioned in Acts xxii. 17, 
which, however, as an elvac év éxordce:, appears to 
be distinguished from that first fundamental one, 
or such as are alluded to in 2 Cor. xii., and be- 


-sides immediately afterwards in this Epistle ii. 2. 


(Comp. 1 Tim. i. 18), 

3. The calling of Paul. The conversion of Paul 
according to his own representation is to be viewed 
essentially as a call to the apostleship, Although 
at the same time his conversion was of course for 
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him personally, of the greatest moment, and un- 

_ doubtedly the condition of his apostolic activity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 14), yet strictly speaking the ap- 
pearance on the way to Damascus had as its end 
the calling tothe apostleship as well, and not mere- 
ly his personal conversion to Christianity. Indeed, 
according to the Apostle’s own conception, the 
eighth chapter of Acts would be better entitled: 
The Calling of Paul. In this relation of the 
event to the whole church—inasmuch as it spe- 
cially concerned the calling of an Apostle, that: 
which is extraordinary in it, namely, the reve- 
lation of Christ finds its explanation. This event 
appears also as a call to the apostleship accord- 
ing to the representation of the Apostle in Acts 
ix. 15; xxii. 15; xxvi. 17, that is, it was first 
made known to Ananias, but in immediate con- 
nection with the wonderful scene, so that the 
purpose of the latter cannot be mistaken, and 
Paul, before Herod Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 17, 
could speak of the message which was communi- 
eated to him by the mouth of Ananias, as an im- 
mediate message of Jesus to himself. The defi- 
nite direction to preach the gospel among the 
Gentiles, Paul first received, according to Acts 
xxii. 21, during his first visit to Jerusalem. Yet 
even the first commission he received, pointed in 
a very distinct manner to the Gentiles, so that 
from the very beginning his call as Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in distinction from the other Apos- 
tles, was firmly established. So far, therefore, 
Paul is not to be reckoned with them, as thir- 
teenth or indeed as twelfth (if the choice of Mat- 
thias be considered a premature one), but he 
stands beside them, in a certain measure over 
against them, with a special calling; only in the 
originality of his apostleship he is not inferior to 
them, but fully their peer. Comp ii. 7, 9. 
Futhermore, the special purpose of his calling 
stands certainly in a causal connection with the 
manner of the calling. ‘*The Paul who through 
so unexpected a mercy of God was brought to 
the knowledge of His Son, was well fitted for the 
preaching of the same among the Gentiles, called 
as they also were out of God’s unlooked for 
mercy” (Rieger). The very manner of his 
calling, out of pure grace, passing thus a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the legal position, 
caused him to know that to the Gentiles also, 
who are dvouol, the way to salvation of grace 
must stand open. Comp. also for 2 and 3, LaAnar’s 
Commentary, Acts, p. 165 sq. 

4, Paul set apart by God. Paul cannot regard 
himself otherwise than as destined by God Him- 
self, even in his mother’s womb, for what he now 
is, separated to the peculiar calling of the apos- 
tleship (an analogy, as it were, to the Nazarite’s 
vow, by which the child was dedicated, even from 
the womb, to be a Nazarite). His life up to his 
conversion, Paul then of course regards as stand- 
ing in opposition to this, his divine destination ; 
and therefore a special vocation was necessary. 
This vocation, however, has its root in the elec- 
_ tions and as this, of course, was an entirely free 
one, founded on no manner of merit (as being en- 
: eee piestent to the whole course of his life), 

the calling, therefore, was a pure act of grace 
_ (** by his grace”), on account of the opposition in 
which the previous life of Paul stood to his des- 
tined work. In the connection of this particular 






















































passage Paul contemplates his previous life from 
no other point of view, and certainly therefore 
does not designate himself as one set apart even 
from his mother’s womb, because he thought 
that before his conversion he possessed qualities 
for the sake of which God had called him. It is 
true his natural gifts and his acquirements of 
knowledge served to capacitate him for his voca- 
tion; and it was duubtless providential that even 
before his conversion he was the person that he 
was; and this natural adaptedness itself had its 
root in the divine destination of the man. And 
negatively, beyond question, the legal zeal by 
which Paul was animated, bringing as it did his 
subsequent evangelical position into so much 
more decided contrast with it, was advantageous 
to his apostolic activity, as in general the zeal 
with which Paul acted—at first, it is true, in the 
interest of the law, turned afterwards to the 
good of the gospel. Otherwise, however, his re- 
ligious character, as a blindly legal, Pharisaical 
one, resting on the righteousness of works, stood 
in decided opposition to his destination. ‘ ‘He 
has called me,’ says the Apostle. But how? 
For my standing as a Pharisee? For my holy 
and blameless life? For my admirable works? 
No; Itrow! Still less, then, for my blasphemy 
against God, my persecution and mad rage. How 
then? Through his pure grace.” LurHer.— 
[Catvin :—He intends to assert that his calling 
depends on the secret election of God; and that 
he was ordained an Apostle not because by his 
own industry he had fitted himself, but because 
God had counted him worthy to undertake that 
high office, and because, before he was born, he 
had been set apart by the secret purpose of God. 
The Apostle had most explicitly attributed his 
calling to the free grace of God, when he traced 
its origin to his separation from the womb. But 
he repeats the direct statement (‘by his grace’) 
both to take away all grounds of boasting by his 
commendation of Divine grace, and to testify his 
own gratitude to God.—R. ] 

5. Paul’s walk in Judaism. ‘His former walk 
Paul calls a walk in Judaism: if it had been a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham, it 
would have led him to faith in the gospel. It was, 
therefore, a walk in the Judaism that was tending 
towards apostasy, that, under pretext of the law, 
would defend itself against the faith in Christ.” 
Riecer.—Judaism of course here means the Jew- 
ish religion in its then form, when the soul of the 
Old Covenant, by which it pointed beyond itself, 
and in general its character of promise, was more 
or less overlooked. Or at least the legal sense in 
which the whole divine revelation was then ap- 
prehended, took away the right understanding 
of this character of promise. Hence the incapa- 
city to understand Him in whom the fulfillment 
came. On this account proficiency in Judaism 
and persecution of the Christian church could 
go hand in hand with each other. 

6. Paul's solemn oaths. The solemn assevera- 
tions which Paul more than once utters (in ver. 
20, Rom. i. 9; ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 31), would of 
themselves sufficiently show how little the pas- 
sages, Matt. v. 84 sq., James v. 12 sq., are meant 
to forbid swearing in itself and totally, and how 
unwarranted it is to limit lawful oaths to oaths 


required by the magistrate, while on the other 
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hand we certainly cannot be too strongly warned 
against all lightness in the taking of an oath. It 
must ever, as here, have respect to a weighty inat- 
ter. [Worpswortn from Augustine: ‘An oath 
which cometh not from the evil of him who swears, 
but from the unbelief of him to whom he swears, is 
not against our Lord’s precept : ‘Swear not.’ Our 
Lord commands that as far as in us lies we should 
not swear; which command is broken by those 
who have in their mouths an oath as if it were 
something pleasant in itself. As far as in him 
lies, the Apostle swears not. He does not catch 
at an oath with eagerness, but when he swears 
it is by constraint, through the infirmity or in- 
credulity of those who will not otherwise believe 
what he says.” —R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 11. Rrzcer:—In the address he has 
omitted the customary appellations: saints, be- 
loved of God, etc. ; after the first rebuke, how- 
ever, he now adds, as the mollifying ointment, 
the name of ‘brethren.” What we cannot al- 
ways do in unimpaired love, may yet be done at 
times in hope. 

Ver. 12. Luruer (who emphasizes this so 
expressly in remarking on this passage) :—Hu- 
man teaching, human tradition, though it come 
down from holy fathers and teachers, from the 
holy Church herself, is in itself nothing; for in 
all this there may be error, just because it is 
human. And hence we must not let any one 
scare us by appealing to never so great human 
authorities; over against all this the only con- 
cern is, to abide simply by the Word of God. 

Spener:—Such as should be true, enlightened 
preachers, must have learned the Gospel through 
revelation from Christ; not immediately, to be 
sure, but so that, having been instructed by men, 
Christ’s spirit by means of such instruction hay- 
ing become a power in their hearts, they truly 
have a divine light in their souls, from which 
they then enlighten others. 

The gospel no work of man: 1. as a word of 
doctrine, not sprung from men, nor taught by 
men, but by Christ Himself (who brought it 
Himself and through whom alone His people have 
it); 2. asa word of comfort, only through Him 
can we commit ourselves to it; 3. as a word of 
power, in which there should be no change, 
from which no departure. 

Ver. 18. Rireaer:—Oh, how often and how 
toilsomely do we gather much that in the right 
light must be counted harm and dung, and cast 
from us.—QuesnEL:—A man may make his past 
sins known out of pride, but also out of hu- 
mility. Whoever does not boast himself of the 
same, but humbles himself therefor before God, 
and willingly bears the shame of them before 
men, not relying upon himself, makes a good 
confession, but one not needful to be uttered 
before every man, as sometimes it would bring 
more scandal than benefit.—From SrarKe :— 
God is wise, permitting some things to be ac- 
complished even by His enemies, that in His 
time He will direct to His own honor, to which 
before they were quite opposed. Paul studied 
in the law, and in his ancestral institutions, that 
he might thereby the better withstand the Chris- 





tians. This afterwards served to enable him to 
dispute all the better with the Jews in favor of 
ae as thoroughly understanding their 
side. 

Ver. 14, Bertens. Brste:—Even unconver- 
ted men may be exceedingly zealous for ances- 
tral traditions, traditional doctrines. — [Yes, 
the might of traditions, because received from 
‘‘my fathers,’—whether from God or no, not 
being taken into the account, —is often in 
proportion to the ignorance of real Christiani- 
ty. How conservative, yet often how contracting 
and how cruel the zeal for ‘‘the traditions of my 
fathers!” True in every age.—R.]—Srtarke :— 
Good intentions do not of themselves make a 
thing good before God. Many a one means well 
in his conduct, and see, he still is doing a sin; 
yes, out of good intentions the most cruel actions 
may sometimes arise. Such sins, however, are 
much less heinous than those which spring from 
real godlessness and malice. 

On vers. 13, 14.—Judaism and the Old Testa- 
ment are different from one another: 1. the 
former closes the sense for Christ; 2. the latter 
opens it.—Persecution of the Church of God 1. 
takes place so easily in false zeal; 2. is so evil, 
therefore, take good heed!—When against others, 
sv zealous; when for them, so lukewarm !—Take 
heed: is not thy progress, in reality, a retro- 
gression?—Zeal for ancestral traditions 1. in 
itself good, but 2. no proof of a conyerted heart. 
~—Condemnation of the perverseness of a former 
walk: 1, It must take place within, as a sign of 
a converted heart ; 2. it may also become neces- 
sary before others, yet so that it is always done 
in humility. 

Ver. 15. Wirr. Summ.:—Behold the Fatherly 
Providence of God, who careth for us and marks 
out the course of our life from our mother’s 
womb. Think not that God hath passed: thee 
over, and that thou must care for thyself. Fear 
God and trust Him, for what He has designed for 
us from our mother’s womb will be sure to come, 
and no one shall divert it from us.—BERLENB. 
Biste:—As Paul here does, so should we look 
back and behold God from behind, as God says 
to Moses. God gives preintimations, which are 
forgotten. But then men should wake up when 
the work of God is fulfilled, and bethink them- 
selves. His work is nothing uncertain and 
doubtful, although we cannot constrain others to 
believe it. Nevertheless we yet ourselves may 
know well enough how we are to look upon it. 

[Busunett:—Every man’s life a plan of God. 
Go to God Himself, and ask for the calling of 
God; for as certainly as He has a place or calling 
for you, He will somehow guide you into it. Do 
you call it success, that you are getting on ina 
plan of your own? There cannot be a greater 
delusion.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. Spener:—To the rightly profitable 
administration of the preacher’s office, there is 
needful the revelation of God in us, that we 
should have a living knowledge of that which we 
are to declare to others. Without this, the word 


preached retains, to be sure, its power, if it is 
left pure and unadulterated; but such people can- 
not well leave it pure, or set it forth worthily ; 
they understand not to apply it rightly, and de- 

e hearers. — 


stroy much of its power with th 
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Bert. Brste:—The true work of God is done 
within, albeit He uses all manner of means there- 
to. Thé hurt is within; therefore, must the en- 
lightenment also have place within. God must 
come and take away the veil. There needs then 
a heavenly illumination. This is the crown of 
conversions, that the Son becomes right plainly 
known toa man. But there are many veils be- 
tween, and one after another is taken away, till 
one comes at last into the knowledge of God and 
the Son. 
- Rieger :—The Son of God is still the pith and 
kernel of all revelation to be wished for in the 
heart.—Lutaer:—If the gospel is a revelation 
of the Son of God, as Paul declares, it is then 
certain that it does not accuse poor consciences, 
nor terrify them, but of Christ alone does it 
f teach, who is no law nor work, but our righte- 
4 ousness, wisdom, sanctification, and redemption. 
—tThe gospel is a divine word, that comes down 
from Heaven, and is revealed by the Holy Ghost, 
yet so that the outward word goes before. For 
even St. Paul himself first heard the outward 
word from Heaven: Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? Not till then did he have secret and 
: hidden, inner revelations.—Among the Gentiles, 
.- therefore, should be preached no law, but the 
gospel; no Moses, but God’s Son; no righteous- 
a ness of works, but the righteousness of faith. This 
is the right preaching, whereto the heathen have 
claim, and which is apt for them. — Starks :— 
Paul was chiefly a teacher of the Gentiles, and 
that of divine purpose. Therefore we act not 
against God’s counsel if we keep especially to 
Paul’s writings (not excluding the other aposto- 
lical books), because in these we find most dis- 
tinctly and most expressly what suits our condi- 
tion, and is needful for us to know.—[Worps- 
wortH :—A striking contrast! He who had been 
stricken with blindness as a persecutor, has now 
Christ, the Light of the world, revealed in him 
as a preacher. He who was himself dark, has 
become a light to others, a light revealing to 
them Christ.—R. ] 

On vers. 15 and 16. The grace of God, as free 
(without any merit of ours) as it is mighty in 
working—it can change the hearts so fully, that 
the man throws himself into the directly opposite 
course. —It is God, who defines our life’s course: 
therefore, courage!— All depends on this, that 
the Son of God +e revealed in us.—The revela- 

tion of Christ in us: 1. wherein it consists; 
_ 2. how it is brought to pass (only through 
_ God’s grace); 8. whereto it helps. —Christ, 
the marrow Il. of all Christian knowledge, 
2. of all Christian testimony. —God reveals 
His Son in the hearts of believers, that they 
may preach Him among the Gentiles. The 
former attains its purpose only in the latter ; the 
latter has its foundation only in the former.— 
_ Every Christian, even without a special call to 
_ the ministry, is yet called to preach Christ 
among the heathen, that is he is called to a 
_ steady testimony in deed (and more or less also 
in word), against all heathen living, to call men 
back from dead idols to serve the living God. 
Ver. 16. Luraer:— Herein the Apostle did 
right. For it would, indeed, have been a godless 
ng, if he would have had the divine revelation 
ngthened by man’s counsel, like one who 






















doubted thereon. —Srarxe, after the Berlenb, 
Bible: —Yet the meaning is not, that we may not 
hear other people’s opinion, yet we are not te 
give it the pre, the upper hand, where God has 
given His testimony. If the will of God is plain, 
and if the matter is plain in God’s word, there 
is no need to ask other men for counsel. But if 
the will of God is yet doubtful, we may well ask 
good friends for advice; only these advisers must 
be such as possess the fear of God and wisdom. 
—RuiecerR :—Now, as then, the surest course for 
every one who will find the way of life is, to 
look alone upon God’s commandment, to make 
the testimonies of the Lord his counsellors, and 
to hasten thereunto. Without this faithfulness 
in that which is hidden, the best advice of an- 
other may become a temptation and a snare. — 
Hepincer:—Much doubting and long consider- 
ing spoils matters. The good will, which God 
creates, goes to work and does not stand hesitat- 
ing long. 

Divine guidance and human counsel in their 
right relation to each other. 

Ver. 17 sq. RizrGer:—God foresaw all that 
would afterwards be brought against Paul, there- 
fore He so ordered his ways that men could not 
say: he received his authority from the chief 
Apostles at Jerusalem; nor yet on the other 
side: he does not presume to go to Jerusalem; 
he joins himself with no one. God’s good Spirit 
always brings us out into a plain way. 

Even the apparently slight, accidental cireum- 
stances of our lives stand under God's direction; 
if we know it not at the time, yet afterwards we 
do. 

[Ver. 18. Burxirr: — Ministers ought to 
maintain correspondency and familiarity with 
each other, in token of their harmony. But 
though this visit was in the most delightful and 
desirable, yea most profitable company, yet it 
was but for fifteen days. After the short time 
spent in visiting, we must return to our business, 
and mind, above all things, our ministerial 
charge.—R. ] P 

Ver. 20. Starke: —God is a witness of the 
truth, and a righteous judge of all lies. Can 
you in all that you say, call on God as the wit- 
ness of its truch? In all cases this ought to 
be possible, although it is seldom needful or 
proper. Ver. 21. It is excellent, when any 
one, having left his country and his friends, a 
wicked man, returns back to them again a true 
child of God. Universities should especially 
serve this purpose, that those who went to them 
unconverted youths, should return home con- 
verted ones. Ver. 23. Itis of God’s grace, when 
from a persecutor and misleader a man becomes 
a true teacher and confessor. O wonder! Is 
not that as much as if a dead man were raised 
to life? And it serves to the praise of the Divine 
compassion, that the Lord does not destroy His 
enemies, but wins them over and converts them 
to his service.—Riraer :—The glory redounding 
to God from his conversion has wiped out much 
of the harm of his former course. 


When Jesus, here and there again, 
His time of grace declares, 

That mercy count as thine own gain, 
Which others find as theirs. 
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2. In a subsequent conference in the mother church, he had most definitely guarded the Gospel 
liberty over against the demands of false brethren; while the Apostles had been fully con- 
vinced of his divine mission to preach to the Gentiles, and hence in an entirely free and 
peaceful agreement a division of the field of labor had been decided upon, and the Gentile 
world committed to him, without any obligation (respecting doctrine) to the mother church. 


(Cuap. ii. 1-10.) 


1 Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took 
2 Titus with me also [also with me]. And I went up by revelation, and communi- 
cated unto [or laid before] them that [the] gdspel which I preach among the Gen- 
tiles, but privately to them which were [are] of reputation, lest by any means [per- 

3 chance]! I should run [be running}? or had [have]? run, in vain. But neither [not 
even] Titus, who was with me, being [though he was]* a Greek, was compelled to be 

4 circumcised: And that because of [the] false brethren unawares [insidiously]° 
brought in, who came in privily [crept in] to spy out our liberty which we have in 

5 Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage:* To whom we gave place by 
subjection [by the submission, « ¢, required of us]’ no, not [not even]' for an hour; 

6 that the truth of the gospel might continue with you. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, [who are of reputation—]* whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: God accepteth no man’s person: for they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me: [—to me those who are of reputation imparted’ nothing]: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was commit- 
ted unto me [that I am entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision],” as the gos- 

8 pel of the circumcision was unto Peter [as Peter with that of the circumcision]: (For 
he that wrought effectually [omit effectually] in [for]" Peter to [toward] the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same [omit the same] was mighty in me (wrought for 

9 me also] toward the Gentiles;) And when James, Cephas,” and John, who seemed to 
be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they [and became aware of the 
grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pil- 
lars, |'* gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go”* unto 
10 the heathen [Gentiles], and they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we 
should remember the poor; the same which [which very thing}'*I also was for- 


ward to do. 

1 Ver. 2.— On 4mws. See ExecericaL Notes.—R.] 

: Ver. 2. This form of the English present undoubtedly gives the better meaning. So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 
ites ne 2.—|“ Have” must take the place of “had” for grammatical reasons, “should” being an auxiliary here 


pile - = your E. V. is literally correct, but does not bring out the reason for his being circumcised, here im- 
6 Ver. 4—[apetodarove only here in N.T. It m “ insidious,” ‘ i in” ( haff). 
must be rendered adverbially in English.—R.] : ent ARS Oe eer # 

® Ver. 4.—(The reading of the Rec. xatadovAwowvrat is generally regarded as a correction, since the subjunctive usually 
follows wa. The future katadovAwdocovarr is found in. A.B C.D. E., and adopted by modern editors.—R.] 
; Ver. 5.—(T 7 vmorayy, a particular submission, that demanded of us.—R. 
Ver. 5.—Ots ov € is to be retained with Lachmann, Tischendorf, etc. [For this reading there is an immense pre- 
gage of external authority; %. A. B.C. F. K. L. Modern editors all retain it—the omission is easily accounted for. 
the extended critical note of Lightfoot on this passage, p. 120 sq.—R.] 
4 ® Ver. 6.—[Tav box ovvTwy elvai re. The idea of “seeming to be somewhat,” must give place to that of 
being deemed somewhat.” So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and most commentators, and KH. V. ver.2. ‘lhe very stron 
anacoluthon is rendered more easy by putting omotot ... AawPdve, “whatsoever ... person” in a parenthesis, an 
Placing * & ar; ba the beginning . he resumptive clause, as indeed is done in the Greek, éuoc standing first.—K.] . 
r. 6.— avédevrTo. tt, i r aoe | _ os 
ai em Sle cott, “ communicated ;” Alfurd, “ imparted ;” Schaff, “gaye no new instruction. 
er. 7—[The structure is altered from the original in the E. V., “I” and “Peter” are the proper subjects of the 
Rupertive some. “Am entrusted with ” is a better rendering of re * iorevpat, the perfect of 4 nent state.—R.]. 
er. 8.—|'Evepyéw takes év after it, when the meaning is “ wrought in;” here it is the simple dative. The E. V. 
renders the same verb differemtly in this verse. Literally: “energized,” “ gave strength to.”—R.] - 
Bag ae - = “a H. my ae of = Fathers have Iérpos «ai ‘lé . An inversion to preserve the precedence 
. . eading ’laxwBo i i adop ‘modern editors generally 
on internal as well as axterpel grounds.—R. whee Ie suppoctee by here ei -— 


18 Ver. 9.—{The order of the E. V. is an inversion of the original. The true order, given above, is found in Wickliffe’s, 
e reading eee 


Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, Bishop’s and Rhemish, witha slight variation fro 

is co-ordinate with iédvres (ver.7). The whole pho chinld mesh wha When they saw that 

the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter with that of the circumcision: (For he that wr for Peter to 
apostleship of the circumcision, wrought for me also toward the Gentiles;) and became reas ray 
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unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of’ fellow- 
99 ee 


ship 


: “that we should preach the gospel for.”—R}. 
16 Ver. 10. 
literally: ‘“‘ Which was the very thing that 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Then fourteen years after. —Is 
this to be reckoned from the calling of the Apos- 
tle, or from his first journey to Jerusalem (chap. 
i. 18)? At first view we might incline to the 
latter opinion. But the period of time mentioned 
chap. i. 18, is unquestionably to be reckoned 
from the calling, not from the return to Damas- 
cus; it is natural, therefore, to do the same here. 
His calling is the deciding point of time, and 
Paul wishes to show what he was dving from 
that time on, how his apostoiical activity has its 
root in the revelation of Christ then given, and 
not in human instruction. Besides, if it is ac- 
knowledged that Paul here does not mean to 
enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem in an unin- 
terrupted series, but that the journey to the 
apostolic council is here meant, there is no pur- 
pose served in giving the interval between the 
two journeys; but it might well be of importance 
to make known how many years he had already 
spent in his apostolical office. It would be im- 
portant to know that, having received it at his 
calling, he had already been long in the exercise 
of it, when the other Apostles expressed their 
concurrence with his doctrine. Comp. also Ex- 
wert, Programm on Galat. ii. 1-10. The dif- 
ficult question, which of the Apostle’s journeys 
to Jerusalem, mentioned in the Acts, is here 
meant, is too extended to be treated in our pre- 
sent space. Besides, it is of more essential im- 
portance for the Acts than for our Epistle. For 
no one doubts the historical character of the 
journey mentioned in the Epistle. The result 
of my investigation is that it was no other than 
the journey to the apostolic council, that it is 
not that mentioned Acts xi. 80—since he is not 
giving an unbroken enumeration—nor that men- 
tioned Acts xviii. 21 (against WiesELER). 

[Although this question occupies so large a 
space in most commentaries on this Epistle, the 
view given above has been so ably defended lat- 
terly, and is now so well established, that a 
synopsis of the argument and a reference to more 
extended discussions will be sufficient. The 
point from which Paul reckons, is his conversion, 
‘being a purely subjective epoch”? (Ex.icorr). 
Scuarr thus states the case: ‘¢ The Acts mention 
five journeys after his conversion, viz.: 1. ix. 23 
(comp. Gal. i. 18), the journey of the year 40, 
three years after his conversion. 2. xi. 30; xii. 
25, the journey during the famine year in 44. 
8. xv. 2, the journey to the apostolic council in 
50 or 51. 4. xviii. 22, the journey in 54: 5, 
xxi. 15 (comp. Rom. xv. 25 sq.), the last visit, 
on which he was made a prisoner and sent. to 
Ceesarea, in 58. 

. “Of these journeys the first, of course, can- 

not be meant on account of Gal. i. 18. The 

second is excluded by the chronological date in 

ii. 1. For as it took place during the famine of 

Palestine and in the year in which Herod died, 
3 





it Ver. 9.—_{Ellicott supplies here “should be epessies,” which is objectionable on historical and dogmatical grounds. 


—["O avrd rodro, is pe, Pome roe tee wea tenors j “Which very thing” (Ellicott). Alford more 


A. D. 44, it would put the conversion of Paul 
back to the year 40, which is much too early. 
Some proposed to read four instead of fourteen, 
but without any critical authority whatever. 
There is no necessity why Paul should have 
mentioned this second journey, since it was un- 
dertaken simply for the transmission of a collec- 
tion of the Christians at Antioch for the relief 
of the brethren in Judea, and not for the purpose 
of conferring with the Apostles on matters of 
dispute. In all probability he saw none of them 
on that occasion, since in that year a persecution 
raged in which James the elder suffered martyr- 
dom, and Peter was imprisoned. The fifth jour- 
ney cannot be meant, as it took place after the 
composition of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
after the dispersion of the Apostles. Nor can 
we think of the fourth, which was very short 
and transient (Acts xviii. 21, 22), leaving no 
time for such important transactions as are here 
alluded to; nor was Barnabas with him on that 
occasion, having separated from Paul some time 
before (Acts xv. 89). 

‘«We must therefore identify our journey with 
the third one mentioned in the 15th chapter of 
Acts. For this took place in 50 or 51, i. ¢., four- 
teen years after his conversion (87), and was 
occasioned by the important controversy on the 
authority of the law of Moses and the exact re- 
lation of the Gentile converts to the Christian 
church (Acts xv. 2). This visit Paul could not 
possibly pass over, as it was of the greatest mo- 
ment to his argument. It is true our passage 
differs somewhat from the account given by the 
Acts. But the difference is not irreconcilable. 
Luke, in keeping with the documentary character 
of his historical narrative, gives us only the 
public transactions of the council at Jerusalem; 
Paul shortly alludes to his personal conference 
and agreement with the Apostles (ver. 2); both 
together give us a complete history of that re- 
markable convention, the first Synod in Chris- 
tendom, for the settlement of the first doctrinal 
and practical controversy which agitated the 
Church.” (Scnarr, Comm. in loco.) See also his 
Apostolie Church, p. 245 sq.; Conys. and How- 
son, Vol. L., p. 227 sq.; Meyer and Worps- 
wortH, in loco; Aurorp, Vol. II., Proleg., p. 26; 
and the valuable note of Liautroor, p. 122 sq. 
The authorities in support of this view might be 
multiplied.—R. } 

Ver. 2. And I went up by revelation.— 
Not without design, doubtless, does he bring into 
view the fact that he went up card aroxd- 
Avwcev, and so was again deemed worthy of a 
special revelation from God. He will also re- 
move every thought of his having been, as it 
were, obliged to present himself before the Apos- 
tles, of their having summoned him before them. 
Laid before them the gospel=that which I 
preach among the Gentiles, namely, that they 
are justified. by faith. — ‘*Them,” probably the 
whole church of Jerusalem. —But privately 
to them which are of reputation.—Besides 
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having addressed the Christians in Jerusalem 
generally, he appears to have held separate con- 
ferences with those ‘of reputation.” Wieseler’s 
distinction, however, is quite arbitrary; making 
vers. 3-5 contain the account of his general 
agreement with the whole church of Jerusa- 
lem, and vers. 6-10 the first account of 
the separate conferences with the Apostles. 
[Aurorp thinks there was but one confer- 
ence, making kar’ idiav dé limit abtoic¢; ‘*when I 
say ‘to them,’ I mean privately to those,” ete., but 
the view given above (that of Meyer, Exxicort, 
Ligatroor) is preferable. The general confer- 
ence is described Acts xv.; ‘*they declared what 
things God had done with them,” (Acts. xv. 4) 
may refer to these private conferences which pro- 
bably preceded. The emphasis here is undoubt- 
edly on the private consultations, the result of 
the public council being already known to the 
Galatians.—R.] The judgment of “them” [the 
whole body] is thrown in the background, and 
he only speaks of ‘‘those in reputation,” just 
mentioned ; for the fact that he had received 
their acquiescence is what he is opposing to the 
false teachers. Hence we must regard what is 
stated in ver. 3, as their judgment also. — 
Aokowvvrec, xstimati, principal’‘persons. Men of 
authority ; in fact, doubtless, the senior Apostles ; 
especially the three who are named afterwards 
in ver. 9. He calls them not ‘Apostles,’ but 
doxovvtec, ‘*men of repute’’ because it is as au- 
thorities, as those who stood inrepute inthe Je- 
rusalem church first, but also in the Christian 
church generally, nay more, were decisive au- 
thorities, that they come into consideration. 
For precisely this is of moment to him, to be 
able to say to the Galatians that he has been ac- 
knowledged by these as an equally authorized 
Apostle. Of course Joxoivrec does not in the 
least imply a disparagement of the Apostles 
themselves, for it is the church that accords to 
them this consideration;—the expression con- 
veysacensure upon this estimation in the church 
only so far as it might imply a failure to recog- 
nize his own apostolic dignity. The censures 
therefore, touched especially this estimation in 
the sense in which the Apostles were doxyivrec for 
the Galatian false teachers, and in which these 
turned it to their own account. The censure of 
this false preference is given prominence in ver. 
6, by the addditional phrase ‘‘whatsoever they 
were.” Paul cannot intend to dispute inthe least 
that in the right sense the senior Apostles were 
doxovvrec for the Christians. [The force of Paul’s 
expression is weakened by rendering ‘‘were of re- 
putation,” since when he writes, they ‘‘are” of re- 
putation, hence thus brought into the argument 
(Licurroor).—It must be noted also that Paul 
throughout does not use the word “Apostle.” 
Whether they were Apostles or no, is not 
evident from anything in the passage, except the 
mention of James and Cephas and John (ver. 9), 
and whether that James was either an Apostle 
or one of the twelve is an open question. With- 
out discussing the point here, it may be suggested 
that one reason for not calling them ** Apos- 
tles,” was that one of the three ‘“‘who seemed 
to be pillars,” and ‘‘of repute” was not an Apos- 
tle, but James the Just, the head of the church 
at Jerusalem. This will not only explain the 





omission of the title, but meet subsequent diffi- 
culties.—R. ] 3 
Lest perchance I should be running 
or have run in vain.—The sense remains es- 
sentially the same, whether we take wf#muc¢ as a 
final particle, or—whether perchance. Afterthe 
thorough exposition of WixseLER, however, the 
latter is to be preferred. (So also Meyer in 4th 
ed.) Of course, however, he does not mean to 
say that he himself was doubtful about it. This 
would have been in conflict with the whole pur- 
pose of his detailed account, and would have 
represented him as dependent on the Senior 
Apostles. He wished only, on account of the 
antagonists of his teaching, to obtain from the 
Apostles, on whose authority these supported 
themselves, a confirmation of this teaching, in 
order to cut off every pretext from his opponents. 
‘*Run in vain’’=—labor to no purpose, operam per- 
dere. This would have been the case, if Paul had 
actually proclaimed a false doctrine, with which 
the senior Apostles could not agree. The out- 
ward success of his preaching is not primarily in 
view, though we may conclude from ver. 7, 8, 9, 
that he spoke of this also. Others take p#rwe as 
a final particle, and interpret as follows: in or- 
der not to appear as one who was running or had 
run, in vain, as might have been the case, if I had 
not submitted my gospel to examination, had its 
harmony with Apostles established; but the idea 
of ‘‘appearing” is extraneous to the passage. 
[For a clear discussion of the grammatical and 
exegetical difficulties of this clause, see Exuicort, 
in loco. Whatever view be adopted, we must not 
concede that Paul had any doubt about his Gos- 
pel. The conditional u#ra¢ is probably used to 
indicate respect for those in reputation at Jeru- 
salem. Thedoubt could only concern the opinion 
of others, which by being opposed, might render 
his labors in vain.—R.] In what follows he says 
that he received the desired acquiescenée on the 
part of the Apostles. He does not however at 
once declare this, but mentions a special circum- 
stance, which implies it in a striking manner. 
Vers. 8. But not even Titus.—The sense 
is clear: oi dé points to a thought to be sup- 
plied. ‘I laid frankly before them, how I 
preach among the Gentiles; not concealing that 
I do not at all hold them to the keeping of the 
law, to the receiving of circumcision—and now, 
according to the representation of the false 
teachers, it was to be expected that they would 
appear in opposition to me; but (4AAd) so far 
was this from being the case, so far from de- 
claring this doctrine false [or, connecting it 
with the last clause, so far from my haying run 
in vain—R.], not even with respect to Titus, a 
born Gentile, who had come to Jerusalem, to the 
very mother of the Jewish Christian churches 
with me, was the demand made that he should 
be circumcised, though it might readily have 
been, when Jewish prejudice was so greatly of- 
fended by his uncircumcision.” Still less did 
they censure the doctrine of Paul, or demand of 
him that he should preach the necessity of cir- 
cumcision among the Gentile Christians as a 
body. The case has been thoroughly per- 
plexed by bringing in, in direct contradiction 
to what the words say, the thought, that the 
Apostles had wished, or even demanded, the cir- 
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cumcision of Titus; but that Paul and Titus had 
set themselves against their desire. EuLwerr 
justly remarks, Programm, p. 10: Quid enim 
ineptius dici potest quam illud: tantum abfuit, ut 
apostoli causam meam improbarent, ut ne Titus 
quidem illis contraria petentibus obsequeretur ? [The 
word #vayKxacOy seems to imply that there was a 
demand made for the circumcision of Titus, not 
by the Apostles, but by the false brethren (ver. 
4). Had the idea been merely, that the cir- 
cumcision was not even demanded, so strong a 
word would not have been used. There is some 
force in the suggestion of Liautroot, that the 
Apostles recommended Paul to yield as a chari- 
table concession, but convinced at length that 
he was right, they gave him their support. Still 
we have not sufficient knowledge of the circum- 


- gtances to decide whether Paul cites this as an 


evidence of the Apostles’ agreement with him or 
of his firmness—in all probability it is both. Not 
even Titus, of whom as a Greek the false breth- 
ren made the demand, was required to submit— 
or whom as a Greek I would not allow to be cir- 
cumcised, since this would have been a giving up 
of the whole matter. The preceding context sug- 
gests the former, the subsequent context the lat- 
ter side of the occurrence. On the reasons for the 
non-circumcision of Titus, and the circumcision of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 2), see DOCTRINAL NoTEs.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. And that because of the false 
brethren.—What is to be supplied with *‘ be- 
cause of the false brethren?” After an examina- 
tion of all the views presented, it appears to me 
that we can only say: we do not and cannot know, 
since Paul has broken off the sentence, and all at- 
tempts to fill it out are hazardous, from the dan- 
ger of introducing foreign matter. The mention 
of the wevdddeAgoe is very intelligible. He has 
already indicated the concurrence of the Apostles 
by reference to the striking case of Titus, or at 
least, negatively, that they did not oppose him. 
But before he says anything definite, positive, re- 
specting this concurrence (ver. 6 sq), he men- 
tions his opposers, who did not concur, who at- 
tacked him and his teaching, and had also espe- 
cially occasioned his journey to Jerusalem. The 
mention of the false brethren, however, stirs his 
displeasure, so that he does not complete the 
thought begun, but first by a brief and fit phrase, 
describes hisoppesers, and then falling out of the 
construction, continues with oic, and expresses 
the thought, which probably he had in mind in 
mentioning the ‘‘false brethren,”” namely, that he 
had not in the least yielded tothem. In what he 
did not yield, is not expressed; probably to their 
demands, in general, respecting the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to keep the law. Not till 
he has first established this negative result does 
he revert to the action of the doxovyrec, and’ he 
now relates the positive acknowledgment, which 
he had from them.—If we seek a complement to 
di4, three suggest themselves. (1), avédm~— 
(Ewatp, substantially). According to this, as 
he cannot pass over the remoter cause of his 
journey, namely, the intrigues of the Pharisees, 
the same party that had now of late again perse- 
euted him so bitterly, he begins in ver. 4, 
anew, as it were, the account of this journey. 


abrupt character of this was rather perplexing, 
and its contents appeared to require the statement 
of areason. This view took dé usually as epex- 
egetical, and therefore supplied (2) ov« qvay- 
«ao0n, which, in fact, strongly commends itself; 
simply, however, in the sense: Now, this took 
place on account of the ‘‘false brethren,” that is, 
it was even on account of these, that the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, particularly the Apostles, did 
not urge it upon him, lest, by yielding to them, 
the opinion that circumcision was necessary, 
should receive sanction. This contains the im- 
plied thought, that in itself they would not un- 
willingly have seen him circumcised, but that 
now, for the sake of principle, they did not press 
it. But this makes it necessary, first to ascribe 
to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem a way of 
thinking, which is not ascribed to them in this 
chapter, but expressly limited to individuals, 
‘¢false brethren,’ in order afterwards to find it 
impossible that they should have abstained from 
all demands for circumcising Titus, on account of 
these ‘‘false brethren.”” Whether the ‘false 
brethren’? demanded particularly the circum- 
cision of Titus, is not said. On the other hand, 
if we complete the sentence thus, the sense is 
inadmissible, that Paul, precisely on account of 
the false brethren, opposed himself to a demand 
to have Titus circumcised, from whomever it pro- 
ceeded. This alters the plain meaning of ver. 3; 
qvaykaofy receives the sense: the constraint, 
which-it was attempted to exercise, was frus- 
trated; and especially oidé, and the implied 
thought to which it points, is quite neglected. 
Then we should have this absurdity: *‘so far 
were they from disapproving my teaching, that 
I or Titus did not even yield when his circumci- 
sion was demanded.” If this demand is referred 
to the Apostles, the thought iscompletely inverted 
(see above), but even if it is referred only to 
the ** false brethren,” it is none the less impossi- 
ble. And the case remains the same, if, instead 
of ‘*he was not compelled,” we supply ‘ he was 
not circumcised,”’ still explaining it, ‘‘ J or we, on 
account of the false brethren, did not consent, 
when it was desired.” Finally, (3) ‘‘He was 
circumcised,” is supplied (dé therefore being 
taken adversatively), and in its turn defended by 
Extwert, Programm, with much acuteness. And,' 
in fact, if we must fill out the sentence, I should 
be most disposed to declare for this. It espe- 
cially commends itself by the light which it 
throws both upon ver. 3 and uponver. 11. For, 
beyond question, it remains somewhat enigmati- 
cal, why he instances so particularly this one 
fact of refusing to circumcise Titus, hastening to 
it even before he has spoken, on the positive side, 
of the reception of his preaching in Jerusalem. 
The reproach (ver. 11) then remains not altogeth- 
er intelligible. On the other hand, all is easily 
explained, if we assume that Titus was then cir- 
cumcised. That is, many founded upon this the 
allegation that he commended circumcision. But 
especially was this circumstance urged, in order 
to deduce therefrom, that his teaching had been — 





disapproved by the Apostles, and that he had 
yielded to these. Therefore, he declares at once: 
It is not even true, as is commonly related, that 


—Ordinarily, however, the complement is sought | Titus was constrained to receive circumcision. 


' in the foregoing sentence, because the somewhat | Titus was circumcised, not upon a requisition of. 
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the Apostles, but voluntarily by me, solely on 
account of the false brethren insidiously brought 
in, that they might not, making a handle of his 
being uncircumcised, prepossess the Christians in 
Jerusalem against me, and dispose them to a 
resolution unfavorable for the Gentile Christians. 
‘*Quare eandem, quam semper et in omnibus nor- 
mam secutus, ne quid detrimenti capiat res Christiana, 
suze libertatis minime tenaz illorum se voluntati sub- 
mittit, imbecillioribus servit. Neutiquam fratrum 
wreptitiorum habita ratione hoe fecit, sed eos respi- 
ciens, quos, quum fidei infirma ac judicii parum 
subacti essent, illorum insectationibus objectos videret. 
Circumeisione Titi permissa insidias hominum malig- 
norum evitavit, animos imbecilliorum sibi conciliavit 
apostolus.”” Etwert, p.13. This interpretation 
is only apparently in conflict with ver. 5. Nay, 
Etwert remarks that only so does ry ixorayy find 
its true explanation; for that only the following 
translation is natural: to whom not even for 
an hour did we yield by the submission: ‘‘ob- 
sequium se prestitisse Paulus profitetur, sed non ita 
prestitisse, ut illis se victum daret vel de jure suo 
aliquid cederet.”” For he provided that the truth 
of the Gospel should remain with the Gentile 
Christians. Of course, he could not yield to the 
circumstances of the time, without, at the same 
time, giving a testimony to the evangelical truth, 
whereby this was maintained in its integrity. 
This explanation of 77 izoray7, however, awakens 
some misgiving; could Paul well admit a ‘ d7o- 
tayf”’ towards the wevdadeAgor? Is not this ex- 
pression toostrong? We are tempted, therefore, 
even admitting this explanation of did, etc., to 
join ry vrorayy to the negation, making Paul say 
that an cixecy ty ioTayyH nevertheless did not take 
place, even if their behavior occasioned him to 
have Titus circumcised. 

[As Liautroor well remarks: ‘The counsels 
of the Apostles of the circumcision are the hidden 
rock on which the grammar of the sentence is 
wrecked,” but because the grammar is wrecked 
on this hidden rock, it is not necessary to wreck 
Paul’s facts and arguments and even principles, 
on a rock so easily avoided as the theory of 
Etwert advanced above. In fact, as MEYER re- 
marks, such conduct ‘‘would have been unprin- 
cipled and wrong.” That is an all-sufficient ob- 
jection. As regards what should be supplied, it 
is most naturally taken from the preceding verse, 
to which our verse then refers, dé being explica- 
tive. Whether ‘“‘he was not compelled,” or ‘the 
was not circumcised,” is open to discussion. 
The first implies that “‘those of reputation” did 
not compel it on this account; the other, that the 
thing was not done, either because Paul would 
not thus surrender a principle, or ‘those of 
reputation” thought it were best not to do it. 
As this latter does not imply any definite counsel 
of the other Apostles—the very point about 
which there is greatest doubt—it is on the whole 
safer to adopt it.—R. 

Yevdadergor (also 2 Cor. xi. 26), comp. 
evdardcroior, wevdorpopfrar, are in general, 
brethren, fellow-Christians, who bear this name 
unworthily; specifically, because they, on ac- 
eount of their Judaizing opinions, especially 
on the necessity of circumcision for Christians, 
are properly still Jews. So Wreserer. Yet 


this in itself hardly suffices to explain the strong | C. 





wevdo (and especially the rapeicaxro: and mapeco- 
7AOov), but we must add to it their behavicr 
towards the other Christians, the utterly un- 
brotherly hateful opposition (not shrinking in- 
deed from intrigues and slanders), which they 
maintained against the freer evangelical views. 
The complete definition of ‘false brethren” is 
given in ‘spy out,” ‘bring us into bondage;” 
they do not yet stand in the freedom which there 
is in Christ; nay, more they wish to deprive 
others also of it; nay, more, they exercise a sys- 
tem of espionage against these. The false teach- 
ers in Galatia were essentially such people, per- 
haps they were emissaries of those in Jerusalem; 
and on this account it is with special purpose 
that their conduct in Jerusalem, and their dis- 
comfiture, are mentioned. But the Galatian 
teachers themselves are not meant here; this 
would be entirely foreign to the context.—A 
more particular notice respecting these people is 
given Acts xv. 5, whatever judgment may be 
held of the general relation of the present chap- 
ter to Acts xv. They were, according to this, 
persons of the sect of the Pharisees, who, it is 
true, had come to believe on Jesus, that He was 
the Christ, but had not given up their Nomism 
and Ergism, and, therefore, doubtless were so 
much the more hostile to their former fellow- 
Pharisee, Paul, on account of his present position, 
so sharply anti-Pharisaic. Holding fast, as they 
thus did, essentially, to their Pharisaism, it iseasy 
to understand that their belief in Christ had as yet 
produced in them few effects of moral transfor- 
mation. ‘The article describes the persons as the 
Pharisaical Christians, historically known to the 
readers; either the particular individuals were 
known, or, at all events, this sort of people, since 
the Galatian false teachers were of the same class. 

{Insidiously brought in.— Lieurroor:— 
‘«The metaphor is that of spies or traitors intro- 
ducing themselves by stealth into the enemy’s 
camp. The camp is the Christian Church. Pha- 
risees at heart, these traitors assume the name and 
garb of believers.” Hethus paraphrases: ‘+The 
agitators, who headed the movement, were no true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. They were 
spies, who had made their way into the camp of 
the gospel under false colors, and were striving to 
undermine our liberty in Christ, to reduce us again 
to bondage.” WorpsworrH:—* By mentioning 
these, he clears the holy Apostles from the impu- 
tation of being supposed to have been parties to 
such a requisition, as that Titus, a Gentile, should 
be compelled to be circumcised.”—R.] ‘‘ What is 
already indicated in the composite wevdddeAgor is, 
by the predicate rapeicaxru:, interchanging imme- 
diately after with zapeso#AOov, brought forward 
with especial emphasis. They are called rapeio- 
axrot, because they have pressed in on one side of 
the entrance; thatis, by a forbidden way, se, into 
the Christian church, and, therefore, do not 
properly belong to it. Tlapeicaxroe and rapeco- 
jrobv are doubtless to be applied to these alone, 
and not toan outward insinuation of themselves 
into a single church (for instance, that of Anti- 
och), in order there to oppose Paul. -Comp. 


Acts xv.’—WixseLer. Of course, they did | 


the latter also; it was closely connected with 
their having insinuated themselves into the 
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mary reference is only totheir appearance in Je- 
rusalem itself. A localinterpretation of wapeicak- 
Tot and rapeco#ASov is the less necessary, as paral- 
lel expressions are found: rapecodyecv, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 
and raperodiew, Jude 4, where the reference is 
clearly to the Christian Church in general. 
Who crept in to spy out.—The immediate 
purpose of their ‘‘creeping in” in itself was 
hardly ‘“*to spy out” the liberty of others; but 
what they did made their coming in (eicépyeo8ac) 
a ‘creeping in” (waperoépyeobac) whose purpose 
could only be regarded as this ‘‘spying out.’ 
*«*The false brethren are thus characterized ac- 
cording to their common dangerousness to Chris- 
tian liberty, in order to give the reason why 
Paul could not yield to such false brethren.” 
—WIESELER. 

Two things are laid to their charge: first, a 
“spying out of” our liberty ;—-they lie inambush 
for our liberty, spy out in what we show our- 
selves freemen, turn their notice to that, but 
with hostile intent; therefore, how widely re- 
moved from brotherly love! Then, in the second 
place, they seek to reénslave the free, ¢. ¢., they 
demand of them to give up their freedom. By 
the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus 
is primarily meant freedom from the Mosaic 
law, from its ritual ordinances, and especially 
therefore from circumcision. The wider, deep- 
er meaning of this freedom is involved in this, 
but here, doubtless, not primarily in view. 
«Our liberty.”” Whose? Certainly it does 
refer to Paul merely, but yet primarily only to 
those who understood the freedom in Christ, and 
availed themselves of it, and these without ex- 
ception. But as Paul no doubt vindicates this 
standing fast in freedom as at least a right of 
ali Christians, and regards the ‘‘false brethren” 
with their views and their conduct asin truth 
no Christians, the ‘“‘we,’ in point of fact, em- 
braces all Christians, the Gentile Christians, of 
course, and also the Jewish Christians, so far as 
these were not ‘false brethren.”—In Jesus 
Christ, as being foundin him. [Scnarr:—‘‘In 
living union with Him who is the end of the law 
(Rom. x. 4). This is the positive side of free- 
dom.”—Etttcorr:—Not ‘through Christ,” a 
meaning it may bear, but in the fuller and deep- 
er sense ‘‘in Christ.”—R.]—That they might 
bring us into bondage :—that is, under the 
law. On this account, also, the reading xkaradovAe- 
owvra—make us their servants, is to be rejected, 
and xatadovAdcovoryv to be read, which is better 
attested than the subjunctive—ouwou. 

Ver. 5. To whom we gave place by the 
‘submission, no, not even for an hour.—Here 
*¢we”’ unquestionably, takes on a more restricted 
sense =I, Paul, probably also Titus himself, and 
This narrowing of the sense will 
appear arbitrary to no one. For here the refer- 
ence is to a single, definite transaction, where 
Paul can have in mind only the individuals who 
had part in it; it is somewhat different with 
“freedom in Christ.” The yielding is still more 
strongly designated by jrorayy. (Comp. the 


different interpretation of ELwert above, ver. 4.) 


- This decided refusal to yield had been ade- 
nin explained by the foregoing characteriza- 
tion of the pseudo-brethren; it is now given 
truth of the gospel might 





continue.—For yielding would have rep- 
resented Christian freedom as void, and would 
have overturned the truth of the gospel, on 
which it is founded.—With you; in itself, 
doubtless, signifying with the Gentile Christians 
generally—nay, more, with all Christians; but 
Paul ‘individualizes the matter, with reference 
to those to whom he writes.”’ For it concerned 
him to bring home to them, that even at that 
time he had guarded the benefit of Christian 
freedom for them, in order to show in what con- 
tradiction their present behavior stood with 
this fact, since they themselves were now abjur- 
ing this benefit. 

Ver. 6. But of those who are of reputa- 
tion.—To the pseudo-brethren he now opposes 
‘‘those of repute.”” The former he withstood, from 
the latter he received no instruction implying 
disapprobation of his teaching. Ver. 6 is an 
anacoluthon, his language being somewhat dis- 
turbed in the thoughts of the presumption and 
deceit with which the Galatian false teachers had 
elevated the ‘‘doxovytec’”? above him, and had 
vindicated the apostolic authority of the former 
only, denying it to him. He begins as if he 
would subjoin an ovdév ZAaBov. But the remark 
respecting the doxeiy eivai tc leads him away from 
this, andhe continues with another verb, after- 
wards resuming doxovvrec, and giving at the same 
time the grounds of the parenthetical statements, 
Ewa p, on the contrary, however, joins ovdév jot 
dtadéper with axd tov dox.—=compared with these, 
however high they stood, Iam in nothing inferior. 
It is difficult to justify this grammatically. ‘Of re- 
putation.”—See above, ver. 2, The main idea im- 
plied in doxoivrec, used absolutely, is here clearly 
expressed by the addition elvai t-—=to be something 
great, to be of some account; with what inci- 
dental meaning, see above.-—W hatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me,—On the 
one hand Paul has emphasized the consideration 
in which the Apostles stood, because it was of 
moment to him to be able to say, that he had been 
acknowledged even by these. Yet this might be 
misunderstood, hence the parenthesis, He em- 
phasizes only for the sake of his readers. To 
him, on his own account, ‘‘it makes no difference 
in how high authority soever they stood ;” as re- 
spected him, they did not come into consideration 
as doxovvrec, they asserted no authority: to me 
they imparted nothing. This exaltation of in- 
dividuals=the Apostles, in such a way as to throw 
the authority of Paul into the shade, rests entirely 
upon mere human judgment. God’s census does 
not rank them thus: God accepteth no man’s 
person.—He makes no such distinction, to Him 
the senior Apostles are not ‘of repute” in con- 
trast with Paul; he has chosen Paul to be an 
Apostle as much asthem. And, he continues, I 
have a right so to speak, for those ‘‘ of repute” 
demeaned themselves altogether agreeably to this 
divine valuation, and did not undertake to in- 
struct me, [The E. V., ‘in conference added 
nothing to me,” gives the commonly received in- 
terpretation of the verb mpocavélevto: ‘gave 
no new or additional instruction.”” But not~ 
withstanding the authority for such a rendering, 
it does not seem to be justified by the use of the 
word ares Atrorp, Exuicorr). The idea of 
imposing burdens is obviously inadmissible.—R. ] 
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It is most simple to refer the zoré to the lifetime 
of Jesus—it signifies nothing to me that they 
enjoyed the immediate, confidential intercourse 
of Jesus, while I did not. For it was on this 
that the Judaizers founded special preéminence 
which they attributed to the other Apostles over 
Paul, Others: then in Jerusalem; which is less 
probable. [The point in question respecting roré 
is: has it a temporal reference in the sense of 
olim, formerly (either during our Lord’s lifetime 
or then in Jerusalem), or does it simply render 
éroioe more general and inclusive, having the 
force of cungue. The latter is classical, but the 
N. T. usage is disputed. Since it is not said 
anywhere that these ‘‘of repute”’ were Apostles, 
who enjoyed immediate intercourse with the 
Lord, the latter is, on the whole, preferable, as 
giving a wider signification to doxovvtec. ‘* Were” 
may mean in the past from the time of narration 
or of the incident narrated; the latter is more 
probable if woré is taken as referring to inter- 
course with the Lord during His lifetime.—R. ] 
Ver. 7. When they saw that I am en- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision.—Naturally, ‘‘ gospel’’ of course means 
here (comp. zezior. and ver. 8) an official acti- 
vity of the Apostle, therefore not the gospel as 
to its contents, but the evangelical preaching, 
TO evayyedifecbar, as often. The genitives, ‘of 
the uncircumcision,” ‘‘ of the circumcision,” are 
therefore gen. obj.=preaching of the gospel 
among the uncircumcision, or the circumcision ; 
ver. 8 exchanges it for ‘‘ apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision,” and as eic ra fv (vers. 8, 9) shows 
that the abstracts ‘*uncircumcision,” ‘‘ cireum- 
cision,” stand for the concretes—Jews, Heathen, 
That here we are not to suppose two gospels dif- 
ferent in character, the Gospel of the Uncireum- 
cision, and the Gospel of the Circumcision, of 
which the latter maintained the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, while the former let it drop (Baur), 
but only two different circles of hearers of the 
same gospel, may be regarded as self-evident to 
the unprejudiced reader.* Peter appears as the 
representative of the Apostles to the Jews, be- 
cause he especially had hitherto labored as such. 
Afterwards, however, the two other Apostles, 
James and John, are designated, with Peter, as 
Apostles for the Jews (ver. 9. avroi dé). * That 
Peter had a Gentile Christian vocation also (Acts 
XV. 7) is not denied, but a parte potiori fit denomi- 
natio.”—MryeR. The converse applies to Paul. 
In ver. 9 Barnabas also appears conjointly with 
him, as Gentile Apostle. [It must be noted that 
while Paul uses the word ‘‘apostleship” in ver. 
8, with reference to himself and Peter, he does 
not use it or anything to the same purport in 
ver. 9, where James and Barnabas are spoken of. 
The same is true of the whole passage. There 
is no evidence of the apostleship of James or 
Barnabas in this whole Epistle, whatever the 
probabilities may be. See notes on ver. 9.—R. 
“Entrusted ;’+ Supply: By God through Christ 
—agreeably to the proof of this affirmation ren- 
dered in ver. 8. For from what facts did they 
perceive what is said in ver. 7 respecting the 





*[TERTULLIAN; Non separationem evangelii, nec ut aliud 
alter sed ut aliis alter predicassent.—k. 

+ [Notice the exact use of the perfect wemigrevpa, “I 
have been, I am still entrusted with it.”—R.] 





prove his equality with such strength of asser- 
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different mission of each? Primarily from what 
follows in ver. 8 (ydp). C 

Ver. 8. For he that wrought effectually 
for Peter.—From the fact that God had been 
operative for Peter in the one, and for Paul in the 
other direction, they concluded that God had 
given to the one the one, and to the other the 
other vocation. How far now was God operative 
for one and the other ?—Meryrr, WigsELER :— 
‘He furnished them forth for the apostolic office, 
with illumination and endowments, gave them 
the yapiouara of an Apostle.” (Comp. Acts xv. 
12: God did miracles and wonders by them 
among the Gentiles.) True, it is certainly 
not merely these endowments themselves that 
are referred to, but also and especially what they 
did in virtue of the same, the beginning and re- 
sult of their activity, wherein God’s “ working” 
was recognized. What immediately follows in 
ver. 9: and became aware of the grace that 
was given unto me, [unfortunately misplaced 
in E. V.—R.] undoubtedly also refers to the out- 
fit for the apostolic office by means of charisms, 
yet it is most naturally referred mainly to the 
success of theirpreaching. Precisely from this 
they perceived how highly endowed Paul was. 
They first inferred his equal apostolic calling 
from the ‘“ grace given,” hence the calling itself 
cannot be meant. [Yet what more natural than 
that Paul should mean: ‘they recognize my call- 
ing, because they perceive that I was called by 
grace.”” The main reference may be to the suc- 
cess, but the perception of the calling through 
the grace given, is not to be excluded. On the 
two participles idévrec and yvévtec, LiGHTFOOT 
says: ‘‘the former describes the apprehension of 
the outward tokens of his commission, as evinced 
by his successful labors; the latter the conviction 
arrived at in consequence that the grace of God 
was with him.’’—R. 

Ver. 9. James and Cephas and John.— 
“James.” Is this one identical with James the 
Lord’s brother, chap. i. 19? The fact that 
there the additional appellation is expressly 
given, while it is lacking here, does not, of 
course, disprove the identity. Inasmuch as 
James had already been just mentioned as ‘the 
Lord’s brother,” if the same one is meant this 
special designation might be omitted here. The 
main question is: Could the James, whom Paul 
names in this passage, have been other than an 
Apostle? And this question we shull always be 
inclined to answer negatively. In itself it would 
be very intelligible, that a brother of the Lord 
converted to the faith, although not an Apostle, 
might have attained an eminent position in the 
church of Jerusalem. But, considering how 
plainly our Epistle itself brings to view the 
strong emphasis laid by the Jewish Christians 
on an immediate inauguration into the aposto- 
late by Christ, would it have been probable that 
such a one, not an Apostle, would have been 
reckoned by these among the ‘‘ pillars,” ‘those 
of reputation?” And if one not an Apostle had 
enjoyed so eminent an estimation as a ‘pillar’ 
(James being here placed even before Peter), 
could they then have so strongly charged upon 
Paul a want of parity with the senior Apostles? 
And would he then have found it necessary to 
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tion as he does in Gal. i.? James, the Lord’s 


brether also lacks this parity, and could claim it 
even less than Paul, since he could not appeal to 
any immediate revelation and calling [? comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 7.—R.], and Paul certainly would not 
have omitted bringing this forward, thereby to in- 
validate the reasoning of his opponents. These 
‘are substantially WieseLer’s arguments. We 
must then either take James the Lord’s brother 
as identical with James, the son of Alpheus, and 
therefore himself an Apostle (a view already re- 
jected in commenting on chap. i. 19), or take the 
James of this passage as a different one, ¢. ¢. the 
son of Alpheus and not the Lord’s brother. That 
the James in question occupied a certain official 
position as chief pastor in the church of Jerusa- 
lem is justly inferred from the precedence of his 
name here and also from ver. 12. This on the 
other hand accords well with the special promi- 
nence given to Peter, vers. 7, 8. In reference 
to proper apostolic activity, in missionary activ- 
ity, Peter precedes James. 

[We are again confronted with this difficult 
question respecting James. On the theory of the 
identity of James Alphaei and James, the Lord’s 
brother, all difficulty vanishes here, as well as 
in Acts xv., and for this reason it is adopted by 
many. The view, that there were other Apos- 
tles besides the Twelve and Paul, avoids both 
the other difficulties, but is on other grounds 
very objectionable. We are to reconcile the 
view advanced i. 19 (that there were two promi- 
nent men named James, one the son of Alpheus 
and an Apostle, the other James the Lord’s broth- 
er, who was not an Apostle) with this passage. 
Which is referred to here? Schmoller, following 
WIESELER, says, the former, to which view 
objection must now be made. 1. The James 
here referred to was the head of the church at 
Jerusalem. Such a position is ascribed to the 
Lord’s brother, to James the Just; if he cannot 
be identified with the son of Alpheus, the son of 
Alpheus is not referred to here. 2. This posi- 
tion over the church of Jerusalem, so obviously 
implied here, does not necessarily imply that 
James was an Apostle. For with respect to mis- 
sionary activity Peter stands first, with respect 
to the church at Jerusalem this James. Was not 
missionary work distinctively apostolic work ? 
was not one not an Apostle more likely to be in a 
permanent position at Jerusalem? 8. Paul does 
not call these three, Apostles, any more than he 
calls Barnabas an Apostle. In fact all the way 
through he uses a term that is indefinite—* of 
reputation.” If he meant Apostles only and 
wished to show his agreement with the senior 
Apostles, he would hardly have so carefully 
avoided saying so.—‘‘ Those in repute” were es- 
teemed in Galatia as well as Jerusalem, and he 
was defending himself against Judaizers, who 
while denying his apostleship, quoted against 
him the mother church as well as the college of 
the Apostles. Hence he speaks of ‘the pillars” 
of the church then and there, not of Apostles as 
such, and puts them in the order of precedence in 

_that church, ‘‘James and Peter and John.” Had 
all of them been of the Twelve, and as such re- 
cognized his apostleship (for these three gave 
him the right hand of fellowship), how could 
James’ name come first? Any argument proving 





James to have done this as a distinctively apos- 
tolic act proves too much: proves him to be the 
head of the apostolic college. It is as head of that 
church, whence the Judaizing influence in Ga- 
latia came, that he takes precedence. There- 
fore we identify this James with the Lord’s 
brother (so in ver, 12).—R. 

Who were esteemed as pillars=as sup- 
ports of the Christian church. Christ, of course, 
is the foundation. The Christian world is 
viewed as an oixodoyy. 

They gave—the right hands of fellow- 
ship.—In general=They concluded with me 
and Barnabas ‘an agreement as formal and firm 
as it was amicable. The more precise sense is 
given by the preceding context, inasmuch as this 
agreement was founded upon that. Seeing the 
codperation (évepyeiv) of God rendered to both 
Peter and Paul, they had become persuaded of 
the equal divine vocation of each, of the former to 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
of the latter to the preaching of the gospel 
among the Jews. To this clearly recognized di- 
vine will they now rendered obedience by the 
formation of this compact. Agreeably to this 
twofold vocation they regulated also the twofold 
activity ; assigning formally to each the field of 
labor to which, as they had become convinced, 
he was called. This was, it is true, a division 
of the work, but in the consciousness that it 
was a common work of preaching the gospel, 
one in God, who had only assigned to one this 
post, and to the other that. Therefore they 
gave “right hands of fellowship.” [LigHTFoot: 
‘‘ gave pledges.” <‘* The outward gesture is lost 
sight of in this expression, as appears from the 
fact that the plural is often used of a single per- 
son.”—R.] It was to be a parallel but a codp- 
erative activity. The assumption of Baur there- 
fore is entirely untenable, that it had only been 
a purely external compromise, that the senior 
Apostles after as before had held firmly the 
necessity of circumcision and the observance of 
the Mosaic law to salvation; that for the mis- 
sion to the Gentiles they had tolerated Paul’s so 
widely divergent principles, because they could 
not prevent them, but that a further, inner bond 
between Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, and their 
mission to the Jews, did not exist. This would 
make ‘ gave the right hands of fellowship” sig- 
nify nothing more than, to come to an agreement 
and indeed really to an agreement to separate.* 
That we should go unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the Circumcision.—The purpose of 
the words, according to the connection, is doubt- 
less to point out, that in this act the acknowledg- 
ment of the parity of Paul, and particularly the 
approbation of his teaching, was expressed in the 
strongest manner. So far were the senior Apos- 
tles from demanding a change in his teaching, that 
by this fixed compact they gave a full sanction to 
it, and declared in the most unequivocal manner, 
that they held it to be a pure gospel and worthy 





*[(For a compact survey of the transactions narrated in 
this section, see Scmarr, Apostolic church, p. 249 sq.— 
for a valuable note against Baur’s hypotheses, p. 251 sq.— 
For a very thoughtful and poet ia sketch of the rela- 
tions between Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the first 
ages of the church, against -the advocates of a distinctive 
Pauline Christianity, the reader is referred to LigHTFroorT, 

ion iit. Piul and the Three, p. 283 sq.—R } 
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to bepreached. For otherwise they would not have 
been able so composedly to make over the Gentile 
world to Paul as his mission field. To the gener- 
al purpose of the statement the added clause 
‘s only,” ete., (ver. 10) also contributes. One wish, 
to be sure, they had respecting Paul and Barnabas; 
which, however, related in no way to a change 
of doctrine, implied no obligation toward the 
‘circumcision,’ concerning doctrine, but was 
only an entreaty to remember the poor. But the 
meaning and purpose of this added clause is not, 
that this was the only limitation of the separa- 
tion here coming to light (Baur). In practice, 
modifications of this partition of the field of 
labor arose, especially to Paul, in consequence 
of the Jews of the dispersion. The partition 
therefore is to be understood not so much eth- 
nographically as geographically. (Comp. also 
ver. 10, where “the poor’ means poor people 
in Judea, and, therefore, ‘‘circumcision’” here in 
contrast. with the Gentile countries is also Judea. ) 

Ver. 10. Remember the poor:—of course 
by gifts. Asto the cause of the poverty of the 
Christians in Judea there are different conjec- 
tures. Which very thing.—Paul studiously 
brings this forward in order to strengthen the 
contrast. between the Jewish Christian opposi- 
tion to him, and his approved zeal and affection 
for the Jewish Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The significance of this event. On the signi- 
ficance, with respect to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Church,of the proceedings between the 
Apostle Paul and the Christians in Jerusalem, 
especially the senior Apostles, since the proceed- 
ings themselves are not here detailed, the reader 
is referred to Acts xv. and to the remarks of Lech- 
Ler in loco, LANGE’s Comm. Acts, p. 282sq. Only 
this need be said here; by the acknowledgment of 
the *‘liberty in Christ Jesus,” an emancipation 
from the old Covenant was for the first time ef- 
fected; it was authoritatively established that a 
new Covenant was come, and Christianity was re- 
cognized as the absolutely perfect and the univer- 
salreligion. Even though it was Paul who first 
bronght this truth, in theory and practice, to its 
just validity, it was not, by any means, merely his 
own subjective view to such an extent as to make 
of Christianity something else than what it was, or 
was meant to be, in itself. This appears in the 
clearest light from his representation. Doubt- 
less there were not a few who imputed this to 
him, and, therefore, were passionately hostile to 
the rise of his influence (‘‘ pseudo-brethren’’), 
Jewish Christians, who were as yet more Jews 
than Christians. Against these Paul had to 
combat, and to what extent is shown, not only in 
our Epistle, but also in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But precisely those whose voice 
was most availing (‘‘ those of repute’’), and who, 
at the same time, best knew what was Christ’s 
tree mind and purpose, frankly concurred with 
Pat , were one with him, and with them certain- 
ly all who had really become disciples of Christ, 
and, in the power of the Holy Ghost, had over- 
come all Pharisaic leanings, or had never had 
them. And although they for themselves did 
not stand upon that point of the ‘liberty in 
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Christ Jesus”? represented by Paul, yet these 
only needed a setting forth, on the part of Paul, 
of his preaching among the Gentiles, and of the 
argument inhering in the fact of its success, to 
convince them, in the first place of the possi- 
bility, in the case of the Gentiles, of being saved 
through faith in Christ alone. Comp. respect- 
ing Peter, Gal. ii. 16; moreover, his course, Acts 
x., his justification of it, Acts xi.; must not the 


other Apostles then have been prepared by the - 


latter for the report rendered by Paul, Acts xv. ? 
Therefore, that chapter and Gal. ii., do not at all 
make the impression that they might still have had 
an opposite opinion and only now gave it up; 
and, of course, not the impression that they yet 
retained their antagonistic opinion, and yielded 
only externally. And even if they, and with 
them, the greater part of the Jewish Christians 
emancipated themselves only partially and grad- 
ually from a personal observance of the law, yet 
with that admission respecting thé Gentiles, the 
principle of Christianity was acknowledged, it 
was acknowledged that a new Covenant had 
come, founded upon Christ alone.—There ex- 
isted a consensus apostolorum on this question of 
principle: shall we have Law and the old Cove- 
nant or Christ and the new Covenant? This, 
thank God, is securely guaranteed, and the dis- 
sensus, which is said to have arisen between the 
original Apostles, as contracted Judaizers, and 
Paul, the man of Progress, is a discovery of 
modern criticism, which views testimony so 
plain as that of our chapter, and of Acts xv., 
only through the glass of its own preconceptions. 

2. Liberty in Christ. In opposition to the pseu- 
do-brethren, Paul, in the interest of the truth of 
the gospel, indicates the “liberty in Christ,” with 
the utmost decision, and will not be brought into 
bondage. On the other hand, where the truth of 
the gospel is not at stake, Paul scruples not of his 
own accord to make himself the servant of all, and 
for the sake of gaining souls (1 Cor. ix. 19, 20) re- 
nounces ‘‘liberty.” The rule herein contained 
for the conduct of the Christian is clear; he may 
not bind his conscience by a human ordinance, 
which passes itself off for a commandment of 
God, nor permit it to be imposed upon him as a 
condition of salvation; but he not only may, but 
ought to, make himself a servant, to bind him- 
self, to make something a duty of conscience to 
himself, for the sake of a weak brother. But 
because he does this of free will, in thus ‘be- 
coming a servant,” he most shows his freedom, 
he does it as freeman, and remains clearly con- 
scious of the distinction between God’s command- 
ment and man’s ordinance. The rule in itself is 
clear, but demands much wisdom in its practical 
applications. : 

8. [Titus and Timothy. The principle just stat- 
ed can best be illustrated by a reference to the 
Apostle’s conduct in this case of Titus and that of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) subsequently. WoRDswoRTH 
thus judiciously states the difference: ‘‘If Timo- 
thy was circumcised (as was probably well known 
in Galatia), why not Titus? If not- Titus, why 
Timothy? St. Paul replies to this question here: 
‘But not eyen he who was with me at Jerusalem, 
being a Gentile, was compelled to be circumcised.’ 
I would not consent that heshould be circumcised, 
even at Jerusalem, I do not consent to your 
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: ; you are Gentiles, and be- 

cause you have embraced the gospel, and be- 
cause it would be to foree you backwards, instead 
of forwards, if I compelled you, or permitted 
others to compel you, to submit to the Levitical 
Law. But Timothy’s case was very different 

from yours. As has been well said by Augus- 
tine, St. Paul circumcised J'imothy, in order that 
Timothy’s mother and maternal friends might 
not imagine that he detested circumcision, as if it 
were an idolatrous thing; for circumcision was 
from God, but Idolatry is of the Devil. But he 
did not circumcise Titus, lest he should afford a 
handle to those who alleged that Gentiles, re- 
ceiving the gospel, could not be served without 
circumcision; and who deceived the Gentile 
Christians by imputing such an opinion to St. 
Paul. He might perhaps have allowed even 
Titus to receive circumcision, as a thing indiffer- 
ent, and for the sake of peace and charity. But 
these false brethren did not proffer circumcision 
as a thing indifferent, but as necessary. Observe 
1) His charity, in circumcising Timothy at Lystra, 
in condescension to the scruples of weak brethren. 
2) His courage in refusing to circumcise Titus 
at Jerusalem, in submission to the requisitions of 
false brethren. 
the erring, but he would not make the least com- 
promise with error; and he would make no con- 
cession to any who would impose their errors on 
others as terms of communion.’’—R. ] 

4. The importance of Paul’s position. Paul em- 
phasizes so decidedly the fact that the senior Apos- 
tles gave him no new instruction, but recognized 
himas of equal authority, not out of pride, but in 
order to establish the truth of his preaching of 
the gospel, and the title by which he exercised 
the apostleship. He does it in the same spirit as 
in chap. 1; he declares that he did not receive his 
gospel from man.—Paul is protesting, in fact, 
against the beginnings of a Papacy, which the 
‘false brethren’’ wished to erect by exaggerating 
the authority of the ‘ Pillar Apostles” (and prob- 
ably of Peter especially), as something to which 
a Paul must accommodate himself, as having no 
commission independently of it. ‘‘The authority 
of the pillars,” however, was only a pretext, the 
rallying word that they used; their own authori- 
ty was what they sought.—HeEuBNER. 

[The authority of the ‘‘ Mother Church” seems, 
from the drift of Paul’s narrative, to have been 
the rallying cry rather than the authority of 
Peter, since, in the sentence which establishes 
the acquiescence of the ‘‘pillars,” the name of 
James stands first. The argument gains force 
as a protest in this view (especially if James 
were not one of the Twelve). For the essence 
of Papacy is not the primacy of Peter, that was 
just such a pretext as the Galatians used, but 
the infallible authority of a Mother-Church. 
Therefore, the ground ‘on which Paul stands is 
the basis for other protests than the famous one 
of the 16th century, since the insisting upon 
things indifferent as necessary is not confined to 
one Pope at Rome, but often issues from a body 
claiming like authority.—R. 

5. Diversity of calling. Pauland Peter were en- 

in the same one gospel, but to each the 

had assigned a different mission; to the one, 
that to the Gentiles ; to the latter, that to the Jews. 
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He would be tender-hearted to’ 


Clearly conscious of this, they divided the field of 
labor between them. This diversity of calling, 
resting upon diversity of gifts (Charisms), or per- 
haps diversity in the providential course of pre- 
vious life, e¢c., must be carefully considered in the 
kingdom of God, if anything is to be really ac- 
complished. One may stand fully and firmly — 
upon the ground of evangelical faith, himself 
have living faith, and yet be by no means quali- 
fied for every task in the kingdom of God. In 
this respect also, the body of Christ has many 
members, having diverse offices, but codperating 
for the same end. It is an organic whole, and 
hence such an organization as took place on a 
small scale among the Apostles is entirely admis- 
sible. It must, however, be natural, inwardly 
true, not artificial and merely external, else it 
were mechanical, not organic. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 1. From Starke:—A preacher must not 
shrink from toil and labor, when he finds oppor- 
tunity in his ministry to further the gospel, but 
neglecting his own convenience, should be ready 
to offer up all the powers of his body and spirit 
in the service of God.—Rigeger:—A carefully 
chosen company; Barnabas, a Jew, one of the 
first fruits unto Christ, and Titus a born Gentile, 
not even circumcised, but both one in Christ.— 
Srarke:—lIt isan excellent thing when brethren 
are at one.—This is in the church of God a be- 
ginning of Synods, which are rightly retained. 

Ver. 2. Let us strive at least for this, that 
what we do in weighty matters, we may do 
by God’s governance and not after our own 
will. Conferences which are held concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom of God, by men who 
stand in one Spirit, have a great advantage, for 
thereby there comes to pass 2 communication of 
gifts between each other to the common use.— 
Hepinger:—To ask men for counsel, must have 
divine command, will and order, else it helps 
little in matters of faith, and it is hurtful for 
man to trust thereon.—RiegER:—Also as con- 
cerns repute with others, a man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from above. Paul 
with all that God had bestowed on him, and 
wrought through him, came into no such general 
repute. He had to endure continually increas- 
ing contradiction against himself. It must, 
however, have been for him a needful mantle of 
obscurity.—Srarke:—As all hindrances, that 
can hinder the fruit of the Gospel must be dili- 
gently avoided, and removed out of the way, so 
also the undeserved suspicion of any. 

Paul does not therefore defiantly say, ‘‘I know 
that I preach the right Gospel, let others think 
of it what they will,” but he is concerned for a 
mutual understanding, for the convincing of 
others, in the interest of peace and of the cause 
which they serve in een 708 ee :—What 
then? Does the word of God fall, when it is un- 
supported by the testimony of men? No, buta 
powerful confirmation of faith is yielded, when 
all the teachers ‘‘speak the same thing and there 
are no divisions among them.” Were many as 
desirous as he to edify the Church, they would 
take more pains to be agreed among themselves.— 





Worpsworru :—Paul did all that was requisite 
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on his part to obviate that very result which, un- 
happily, manifested itself among the Galatians, 
viz.: the bringing of his doctrine into public colli- 
sion with that of the other Apostles. Also by 
the mention of the private conference, particu- 
larly with Peter, he prudently prepares the way 
for his description of the pubdlic dispute with 
Peter at Antioch.—R. } 

Ver. 3. Spener:—In things indifferent we 
may well, out of love, yield something of our 
liberty to the good of the weak. But where men 
would press these upon us as necessary to salva- 
tion, and our yielding would have the appear- 
ance of bringing the truth of the gospel into 
jeopardy, we should never yield.—StTarke :— 
It is wholly contrary to the nature of the gospel 
to lay on any one a constraint of conscience in 
things that concern our salvation, for the na- 
ture of the gospel is not to constrain, but to be- 
seech, to allure, and to convince. But the spi- 
rit of Antichrist binds and constrains the con- 
sciences to his ordinances and doctrines of men. 

Ver. 4. Even in the best state of the Christian 
church there are false brethren, who will be 
taken as right-minded Christians, and are not. 
Now these are much more dangerous than open 
enemies of the gospel.—CrameRr: —The true 
behavior of false teachers. They come not in at 
the right door; they are sneakers in, and hide 
themselves behind a false disguise.—HEpDINGER :-— 
Legal disciplinarians, who look at the outward 
cannot endure that others should enjoy liberty, 
and yet in the Spirit do more than they. Dear 
Christian! learn once for all, that outward task- 
work cannot make a living heir of God. The 
heart! the heart! The heart, from its inmost 
centre must love, fear, honor God, flee sin, and 
praise Him, who for thee has died and is risen 
again.—STarKrE :—The main aim of false teach- 
ers is only to take us prisoners to deprive us 
of our liberty in Christ, although they do not 
confess such an aim in words, but will have the 
appearance of wishing only to check carnal se- 
curity and liberty. 

Ver. 5. Bertens. Brste:—The world and 
hypocrites count this for obstinaey. Is that 
then commendable? isthe cry with it. I thought 
now that Christians should yield, and Paul boasts 
himself of just the opposite! But we must get 
the true understanding of the matter from the 
words that follows: We would not give way there- 
to in subjection, so as to suffer ourselves to be 
placed under this order of things. Otherwise a 
Christian willingly gives way, as Paul also 
proved when he circumcised Timothy. But 
when they would have him do it as a matter of 
conscience he did itnot. One may be zealous 
for true freedom, and yet for love’s sake bear 
with much. If it be not given out for a first 
step to salvation, love endures all; but faith will 
suffer no derogation of itself.—In our time many 
a one thinks on a sudden, that he will be as 
valorous as Paul, as Luther; but he must first 
have their spirit. For valor there needs a di- 
vine power.—Freedom and Truth must go to- 
gether, else freedom profits not. Truth is in- 
ward, freedom, what one maintains outwardly 
thereof. They are treasures of two kinds, but 
springing from the same root. And because I 
will not suffer men to plant anything false in my 





heart, I must guard myself without.—From 
Srarke :—The law is something transient: it is 
the gospel that is permanent. The gospel too 
contains the kernel of all the Mosaic ceremonies, 
the shell only falls away. The shadow recedes 
when the sun rises. 

The liberty which isin Christ: 1. We may 
renounce it for love’s sake; 2. we must not let 
ourselves be robbed of it—for the truth of the 
gospel’s sake.—The truth of the gospel is above 
all; may be hazarded at no price.—If the truth 
of the gospel is at stake, the combat may not 
be shunned.—[Our freedom, 1. negatively, from 
the bondage of the law, 2. positively, in Christ 
Jesus ; hence Christian liberty no license.—False 
brethren the most dangerous enemies to liberty. 
Weak brethren disturb yet strengthen it; false 
brethren seek to undermine and destroy it. Be- 
cause ‘out of Christ,” yet in His camp, they 
spy out and would betray what we have in Him, 
our liberty. —What a contrast! the false brethren 
creeping in to rob others of truth and liberty; 
Paul our faithful, fearless, yet humble and holy 
champion for the truth which makes us free 
(Jno. vili. 82).—R. 

Ver. 6. Wurt. Summ. :—This is Paul’s mean- 
ing: God looks not on the outward person and 
standing of aman, so that he should prefer a 
learned one to an unlearned, a rich man toa 
poor, a powerful man to a weak, but abides by 
the rule of His word, namely: ‘‘In every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of Him.’”’ In which thing we then 
should all follow God, and neither for the sake 
of a person or of any earthly thing, should we 
retire from the right or from the rule of God’s 
word, but should abide steadfastly by it, even 
though an emperor, a king or a governor should 
command otherwise, or though it should cost 
life or limb.—Srarke :—In matters of faith, the 
authority of persons and outward préeminence 
has no weight, but only the truth of doctrine, 
which is Christ’s and from Christ.—[Scnarr :— 
Paul means no disrespect to his colleagues, but 
even their advantages, he represents as having 
no weight where the truth of the gospel was 
concerned. His high sense of independence far 
from being identical with pride, rested in his hu- 
mility ; it was but the complement to the feeling 
of his absolute dependence upon God. 

‘‘God no respecter of persons.”” The Gala- 
tians were; why else this constant reference to 
those ‘“‘of repute?” There is no slight intended 
to those of repute, but a rebuke to those who 
in their Christian opinion lean not on God, but 
on men, men of position, reputation. How many 
neither false brethren, nor so far gone in error 
as the bewitched Galatians pin their faith on the 
doxovvrec.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. SrarKE:—The gospel is a Divine de- 
posit and treasure, which is not given to any one 
for his own, but is only entrusted, so that we 
must deal with it as pleases Him who has given 
us such a trust.—Spener:—God has made wise 
distribution among His servants; though He 
calls them in common to all spiritual functions, 
and none of them is quite free from some; yet 
He appoints to each in particular his certain 
part, where and in which he shall serve a 
and for that He fits him out with the needft 
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gifts. Therefore, special blessing attends their 


labor, when they are where the Lord has set 


pel treasure, the chosen vessels to 
which it was entrusted. The adaptation for the 
field of labor is the gift and trust of God’s grace. 
The preparation of the field, God’s providential 
work. The assignment of the field, God’s act, 
to which the Church but consents, as in the first 
and weightiest case.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Seener:—All gifts, all power in in- 
struction and success of labor, come from God, 
who must be effectual with us and in us, if we 
are to accomplish anything. 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 
Cor. iii. 6. Therefore, to Him belongs all the 
praise and thanks.—Cramer:—The holy minis- 
try is not a mere babbling, but a mighty instru- 
ment, wherewith God breaks hearts to pieces, as 
with a hammer, and also a two-edged sword, and 
a sharp knife, wherewith He cuts out the stony 
heart. 

Ver. 9. Starke :—We are bound, not only to 
recognize the grace which God has given to us, 
and rightly to use the same, but also to recog- 
nize that which others have received, and to be 
helpful that this also may be turned to use. 

[‘‘James, and Cephas, and John.” From Worps- 
wortH:—He mentions these by name, because 
what he says was honorable to them. When he 
has anything less creditable to record, he spares 
the names of individuals even of the false 
brethren. He mentions Peter below, for which, 
doubtless, there was a necessity. It was provi- 
dential, too, since some who claim to be the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter profess to be above error 
and beyond rebuke.—R. ] 

Spener:—Although the teachers of the gospel, 
in respect of their office, are alike, yet there isa 
distinction between them in respect to gifts; and 
itis not amiss that, according to such distinction, 
they should be used for weightier and greater, 
or for lesser functions, and accordingly should 
be had in greater or less reputation. [Cat- 
vin:—Even in the Church of God, he who 
enjoys a larger measure of grace ought, on 
that account, to receive higher honor. But, in 
all cases, let the rule be followed: ‘‘ He that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.’’—R. 
—‘‘ They gave the right hands of fellowship.’”’ An- 
ACKER, Bibelstunden:—What a moment must that 
have been! What a blessed working of the Holy 
Ghost! What a victory for the good cause of 
Paul, or rather for the cause of Christ’s Gospel 
itself! 

We here see the distinction between true and 
false union in matters of faith; it would have 
been false union, if Paul had yielded; that is, 
had abandoned the sound evangelical ground 
upon which he stood, and the three senior Apos- 
tles had then first recognized him; it was true 
union when Paul, with decision, maintained the 
evang>lical truth, and the three yet joined fel- 
lowship with him, because they were persuaded 
of the truth, of the divine origin, of his preach- 
ing.—\ccord in matters of faith: 1. Possible 
and permitted only where evangelical truth is 


‘maintained, and, therefore, Paul’s firmness is 


not to be censured; 2. but this maintained, it is 
not only beautiful, but a duty; a) in the interest 
of the fulfilment of the commandment of love; 4) 


in the interest of the advancement of the cause 
of God’s kingdom.—The willingness of the Apos- 
tles to recognize Paul, an example for us; 1. 
they examined Paul’s doctrine first; but 2. 80 
soon as they had persuaded themselves of his 
Divine mission, they entered into fellowship 
with him, giving up their particular opinions 
and scruples.—The one apostolic church, built: 
1. not upon the authority of one or another 
Apostle, but 2. upon the agreement of the same, 
or rather upon the One Gospel.—The gospel of 
righteousness through faith in Christ Jesus, the 
touchstone of true and false Apostles; the former 
unite in this, in spite of all other differences ; 
the latter not, because they are concerned for 
themselves, and not for Christ.—ANacKER, Bi- 
belstunden :—Did they not then immediately sepa~ 
rate themselves again? O,no; they were and 
remained one in the Lord, but each knew the 
field into which especially the Lord had sent him, 
each joyfully accepted his part, and joyfully and 
humbly left to the other what belonged to him. 
So should it be among Christians! 

Ver. 10. Cramer:—It is a part of the holy 
ministry to have an eye to the poor and to the 
distribution of alms.—ANnacKER, Bibélstunden: 
—wWith respect to the poor no division should 
occur; but in all the various spheres and callings 
which separate men, mainly in place and station, 
let compassionate love be a continual outward 
proof that we are one in the inner ground of 
faith. On the other hand, such fellowship of 
love in fruitful measure is only possible where 
there is a consciousness of the fellowship of 
faith.—F. Miitter:—Such love, we rejoice to 
believe, will again awake in our days; the hearts 
of Christians have become warm and intent on 
remembering the need of their brethren, whether 
it be in showing love to the distant heathen, or 
to those who, though in the midst of Christendom, 
yet live no better than heathen, or to oppressed 
brethren in the faith, who, surrounded by a 
hostile communion, lack the most necessary 
means for the maintenance of their church life. 
But such love is still far from prevailing fully 
among us. 

[Luruer:—True religion is ever in need. 
Wherefore a true and faithful pastor must have 
a care of the poor also.—Burxirr :—The faithful 
ministers of Christ ought, upon first and fit oc- 
casions, to excite and stir up their people to 
duties of charity, as well as piety; to costly and 
expensive duties, as well as those that are easy 
and less burdensome; these being no less profit- 
able to the Church, and much more evidential of 
a real work of grace upon the heart.—Worps- 
wortH :—Paul here shows 1. His fraternal co- 
operation with the other Apostles; 2. His love 
for the Jewish Christians; 8. That his non-com- 
pliance with the requirements of the false brethren 
was from no lack of charity tothem, He became 
a suitor to the Gentiles for alms to the Jews, and 
at length a victim tothe rancor of the Jews, 
when he was engaged at Jerusalem in the act of 
promoting this very thing.—R. ] 

[Unity in beneficence: 1. a fruit of the Spirit 
in the early Church; 2. a hopeful sign in the 
Church of the present day.—Paul forward in this 
work of beneficence; first in time, first in effort.— 





He continued to be forward. Just after writing 
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this Epistle, he made a tour, gathering the alms, overlooks unworthiness and ingratitude. ho 
of the Greek churches for the saints at Jerusalem, | false brethren’ would be ‘‘forward”’ at the di 
whence came the impugners of his office and | tribution of alms to the “saints,” yet Paul’s for- 
doctrine. Christian beneficence, like God’s, | wardness was not affected by this.—R.] 





8. On one occasion (in Antioch) he therefore asserted, and, with the independence of an Apostle, 
dared assert, evenin opposition to a Peter, the principles of his Gentile Christian preaching. 


(Cnar. ii. 11-21.) 


11 But when Peter was come [Cephas' came] to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
12 because he was to be blamed [was condemned]’. For before that [omit that] certain 
[certain persons] came from James, he did eat [was eating together]* with the Gen- 
tiles: but when they were come [came]* he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
13 them which were [omit which were]* of the circumcision. And the other Jews® dis- 
sembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also [@ore zat, so that even 
14 Barnabas] was carried away with [by] their dissimulation. But when I saw ‘that 
they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter [Ce- 
phas] before them [omit them] all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews,’ why compellest thou [how® is it that thou art 
15 compelling] the Gentiles to live as-do the Jews? We who are [we are]|’ Jews by 
16 nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, Knowing [yet knowing] that a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, but [éay yz, encore or but only] by the faith of 
Jesus Christ," even we [we too] have [omit have]'? believed in Jesus Christ [Christ 
Jesus], that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
17 law: fort by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we seek 
to be justified by [in] Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, 7s therefore Christ 
18 the minister of sin? God forbid [or Far from it]. For if I build again the things 
19 [very things]® which I destroyed, I make [prove]® myself a transgressor. For I 
20 through the law am dead [died] to the law, that I might live unto God. I am 
[or have been] crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; [omit;] yet not I, [it is, 
however, no longer I that live} but Christ liveth.in me: and [yea] the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by [in] the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
21 and gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God :. for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead [died] in vain [without cause]. 


1 Ver. 11.—Here also the preponderance of authority is in favor of Kn¢@a@s. [As also in ver. 14. The simple past 
“came”’ is the best rendering of the aorist }A 6 € ve Rd 

2Ver. 11—[Katreyvwopévos iv; “was condemned.” The E. V., follows the Vulgate: reprehensibilis, which is in- 
correct. Some adopting a slightly different exegesis, render “ had been condemned,” but this is not so literal. See Exre. 

Notes. Schmoller renders avéoryyv: entgegentrat, “ opposed,” but ‘ withst: od ” does not seem too strong.—R.] . 

8 Ver. 12.—[The imperfect ovvyjc@cev expresses the idea of “habitual eating in sep a | with.” So too the other verbs, 
tméartedAdeyv and apwpicev; “he began to withdraw himself.” etc. ; but to express this fully would require a periphra- . 
sisin English. “ Himself” is the object of both these verbs.—R.]) : 

4 Ver. 12.— HA@ev instead of 3A @0¥v, probably an old mistake, from ver. 11, is found in X. B. [The latter reading is 
adopted by modern editors on good MSS. authority.—R.] 

5 Ver. 12.—{“ Which were ” should be italicised if retained.—R ] 

© Ver. 13.—X. adds wavres. [No other authority; 3 disapproves.—R.] 

7 Ver. 14.—“ Kai ov “lovédairxas is wanting in Clar., Germ. [two very ancient Latin versions.-—R.], Ambrosi 
aster, Sedulius, Agapetes: but the authorities are much too weak to permit us, with Semler and Schott, to take the words 
asa gloss.” Meyer. [There is some doubt respecting the proper order; \. A. B. C. F. G., Lachmann, Meyer, E 
Alford (in later ed.), Lightfoot read: kai ovkw “lovdaixas ¢7s, while D. E. K. L., most cursives, Rec., Tischendorf, 
Scholz, Wordsworth have ¢ys x. ovx *Iovd. The former seems best sustained, The want of two adverbs equivalent to 
€0 yEe Gs and *lovéaixws makes it impossible to render literally in English, but the E. V. gives the correct 
sense.— RK. r. tr Aa *” 

8 Ver. 14.—II @ g, not ri. is the correct reading. So Lachmann, &, [A. B. C. D. F., most cursives, Meyer and the ma- 
jority of modern editors. Rec. (followed by E. V.) and Tischendorf have ri.—R.] e a we Se 

* Ver, 15.—{The insertion of “ who are” in the F. V. has made this passage very Obscure. “We” might be take 
‘the subject of “ believed” (ver. 16), and all between as explanatory, but if “are” be supplied, the meaning is 
clear. Ellicott adds “ truly.”—R. 
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10 Ver. 16.—“A ¢ is wanting in Elz, but ossinds the weight of ontharitt, The italia 5 was Ree ae by takin 
recedes i, ¢., “ sinners of the Gentiles ”—R.], wit 


cl déres as a definition of what p 


agree. n was furthered by supposing a new sentence to begi 

pointing rot the KE. V. is correct: “We are Jews,” eéc., “ yet (6¢ slightly adversative) knowing,’ 
er. 16,—(['Tischendort omits X peatov, but apparently on insufficient authority. 

a, LS ‘actempt to avoid the frequent repetition of Xprorés, which occurs three times in this verse. 


"Inood.— 


which construction 8¢ would no 
in with eidé6res.” hod eg ee ng 4é, the 


” ete —- 
nec pone fet Bophally arose 
ome read Xp, 


2 Ver. ‘16.—[' Ertotrcicapey, “ believed,” better than “ have believed.”—R.] 


13 Ver. 16, 
14 Ver. 16.—| Rec., C. E 


Here the order Xptardv *Lyaodr is better supported.—R. | 
BE. K. L., Ellicott, Wordsworth read 6.671, which was probably imported from Rom. iii. 20; Ore 


is supported by &. ALB. FE. G., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot.—The order of Rec., ow dcx. é& épy. is not 


well, pres —R.]) 
Ver. 18,—{ Literally : 


“if what things I destroyed, these I build again.”—R. 


16 Ver. 18, wy vvtatavw is adopted by modern editors on uncial authority ; cuviornus of Rec. is probably a gram- 


are gloss. 


7 Ver, 20,—[The pointing of the E. V. alters the meaning, and weakens the force of this passage, by making two 


boo where there is reilly but one. 


As, however, 6¢ ovcurs three times in quick succession, and with a variation in 


its force, elegance demands this translation: “ It is, however (€), no Jonger I that live, but (dé) Christ liveth in me, yea, 


bé aeeayry the life,” e¢c.—R.] 


Ver. 20,—Lachmann has Tod coo car Xpwcrod, following B. D. F. G. 


“Tt is highly probable that this reading orie 


ginated | in the transcriber's passing immediately over from the first to the second 7 0 v, so that ouly tov Gcod was written; 
as what followed was incongruous, kat Xpiorov was inserted. Meyer. 


19 Ver. 21.—[A w pe dv may be more properly rendered: 
sine effectu. So Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1l. I withstood him to the face, 
ete. —‘* To the face’’—not behind his back, in his 
absence. [It does not mean ‘‘ publicly,” that is 
asserted below (ver. 4). Some of the fathers, 
**to salve the authority of Peter’ introduced the 
gloss xara oyjua, ‘in appearance,” because he 
had been condemned by others. This view is 
opposed nobly by Avausting. See ALrorp and 
Worpswortu, in loco.—R.] 

Because he was or had been con- 
demned: the reason why Paul opposed him. 
It was not therefore any attack on the part of 
Peter himself, that occasioned Paul’s taking a 
stand against him. “Avéoryv, therefore not—I 
withstood him, but=TI took a stand against him. 

Yet Peter’s conduct was an attack on gospel 
iberty; and Paul ‘‘opposed” sufficiently to 
‘‘withstand’’ him.—R.]—The reason was, the 
indignant feeling of the Christians of Antioch, 
the unfavorable judgment passed upon him by 
them. Moreover, the scandal which he had 
given, was notorious, and Paul was obliged to 
do what he did. But he certainly did not do it out 
of personal irritation or from arrogance or ma- 
lice ; his own words prevent such a charge. For 
himself he did it unwillingly, would have avoided 
rebuking Peter ‘‘ before them all.” But a defi- 
nite reason, viz., regard for the brethren, the 
Gentile Christian church, impelled him to it. And 
in this there was also a command, so that even 
regard for Peter on the other hand, was no 
ground for holding back. [It must be remarked 
that the Greek only states indefinitely that Peter 
‘was condemned,” by whom is a matter to be 
inferred. Various answers are given: by God, 
by his own previous conduct, by Paul himself 
(Atrorp), by the church at Antioch. The last 
is most probably meant, else the rebuke would 
not have been public. Itis not necessary to 
suppose that only the scandal at Antioch drove 
Paul to this course, for the conduct of Peter was 
in itself reprehensible. ‘*‘Had been condemned” 
must be preferred, if it be referred to a definite 

condemnation on the part of the Gentile Chris- 
tians at Antioch.—R. 

Ver. 12. For before certain persons came 

om James, he was eating together with 
ie Gentiles, i. e., with the Gentile Christians. 





‘“‘Without cause.” Tittmann, sine justa causa, not frustra, 


He designates them according to their nationa- 
lity, because it is on this that the matter turns, 
Peter therefore neglected the limitations of the 
Leyitical law of meats. This is the simple sense 
of this remark. ‘‘A Jew could not without Le- 
vitical defilement eat with Gentiles” (even if 
these adhered to the decrees of the apostolic 
council). ‘Peter, however, had through Di- 
vine revelation (Acts x.) been taught the unte- 
nableness of this isolation within the sphere of 
Christianity.”” This Jewish law of meats he dis- 
regarded, that is he lived é0vixéc kai ov ’ Lovdaixéc, 
at all events here in Antioch.—‘ Before certain 
persons came from James.” ‘* From James’ is 
not to be connected with ‘certain persons” as 
if—‘‘ certain adherents of James” (for ‘James 
would then be marked out as the head of a 
party, something which it would be neither ne- 
cessary nor wise to do here’), but with ‘‘came,” 
either generally=‘‘from James,” that.is, from his 
circle of helpers, or—‘‘sent by James.” But atall 
events they were such as held like sentiments 
with James, i. ¢., Jewish Christians, who them- 
selves still adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, 
lived ’Iovdaixoc Kai ovK éOvixOc, and who because, 
they felt obliged thereto as born Jews, regarded 
this ’lovdaixac fv as necessary for all born Jews, 
and accordingly for all Jewish Christians, but 
by no means demanded any such thing as the 
iovdaitew of the Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
as WIESELER, perverting the state of facts main- 
tains. They stood, therefore, upon the platform 
of James. ‘‘Certain persons” is not therefore= 
such as without ground, appealed to the authority 
of James; neither were they of the ‘false breth- 
ren” (ver. 4), who occupied a very different posi- 
tion from James. What views they had respecting 
the Gentile Christians, is not stated, for these were 
not at all in question; it is therefore natural to 
assume, that their views were those of James, and 
that the latter, when he sent these people, still 
thought as he did not long before, at the council 
(ver. 9; Acts xv.). [Scuarr:—‘It would seem 
from this passage that, soon after the council, 

James sent. some esteemed brethren of his con- 
gregation to Antioch not for the purpose of im- 
posing the yoke of ceremonialism upon Gentile 
Christians—for this would have been inconsistent 
with his speech—but for the purpose of remind- 
ing the Jewish Christians of their duty and re- 
commending them to continue the observance of 
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the divinely appointed and time-honored cus- 
toms of their fathers, which were by no means 
overthrown by the compromise measure adopted 
at the council. It is unnecessary therefore to 
charge him with inconsistency. All we can say 
is that he stopped half-way and never ventured 
so far as Paul, or even as Peter, who broke 
through the ceremonial restrictions of their na- 
tive religion. Confining his labors to Jerusalem 
and the Jews, James regarded it as his mission 
co adhere as closely as possible to the old dispen- 
sation, in the hope of bringing over the nation as 
a whole to the Christian faith.”*—R.] But with 
Peter, as a Jewish Christian and an Apostle to 
the Jewish Christians, they found fault, un- 
doubtedly on account of his eating with the Gen- 
tiles, that is, with his neglect of the Mosaic law 
of meats, his é6vnO¢ Civ. Yet it is by no means 
expressly said that they reproached him with it, 
for ‘fearing them of the circumcision,’ may 
merely mean, that he feared possible reproaches, 
such as those, Acts xi. 8. But as he then justi- 
fied himself in this, and the justification was ac- 
cepted (Acts xi. 18), there is the more reason to 
doubt whether the Jewish Christians, who came 
from James, really made reproaches against Pe- 
ter, or even whether they would have done it, 
and whether it was not an empty fear on Peter’s 
part, which was blamed the more on this ac- 
count, as a causeless denying of the convictions 
which he then successfully vindicated, a retreat 
out of weakness, from the position he had then 
joyfully assumed and justified, supported as he 
was by the experience through which God had 
led him. Peter must of course have feared pos- 
sible reproaches to this effect: that although his 
conduct at that time respecting Cornelius had 
afterwards been approved, it would be a differ- 
ent thing for him now, in the presence of Jew- 
ish Christians, to live é@vzxéc, and moreover that, 
in the absence of so definite an occasion as 
then, he would now be regarded as one also 
standing outside [7. e. with the Gentile Chris- 
tians.—R.], his authority with the Jewish Chris- 
tians might be diminished, efc. But evenif such 
reproaches were really made to him, these per- 
sons nevertheless are not to be regarded as agree- 
ing with the ‘false brethren” and standing 
upon an entirely different platform from James 
himself, for neither Acts xi. 18, nor Acts xv. is 
to be regarded as unhistorical. Out of fear, 
therefore, he withdrew and separated him- 
self.—The imperfects are adumbrative, cause 
the events to go on, as it were, before the eyes 
of the reader.—Mryer.—He ate no more with 
the Gentile Christians, and as appears to be 
intimated, discontinued this without giving any 
explanation: he again attached himself to the 
Jewish Christians, that is, he behaved himself 
allat once as if the Jewish law of meats were 
still sacred in his view, inasmuch as he began 
again to observe it. He did not therefore give 
up his freer convictions, his practice alone lost 





*(When we consider this position of James, and look at 
the Epistle which bears his name, we are led, not. to doubt 
its inspiration and place in the canon, but rather to believe 
that it must be inspired, else it would have differed more 
from the writings of Paul, and that its place in the canon 
is a proof of the wisdom of God, who made His Word com- 

ete, by Rye it many-sided, and yet never contra- 
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its freedom, and stood therefore in contrullialiier 
with his convictions. In the act itself there was 
nothing different from that indulgent regard to 
the prejudices of those still weak, which Paul 
himself so often urges asaduty. But the mo- 
tive of Peter’s conduct in this case was not 
anxiety to avoida possible scandal to the faith— 
this was not to be feared here—but the fear of 
men, fear of reproaches, and most likely also 
of losing consequence and authority. [It must be 
noted that such a withdrawal was a withdrawal 
from the very frequent agapae and the frequent 
Lord’s Supper. Though the decree of the Apos- 
tolic council did not command or forbid the com- 
mon participation of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians in these services, yet Peter had thus com- 
muned with the Gentile Christians; he ceased 
to do so, and of course made great scandal. 
While not violating the letter of the decree, he 
yet treated these brethren as unclean.—R. ] 

Ver. 13, Paul therefore fastens on the conduct 
of Peter (and of the other Jewish Christians who 
did likewise) the sharp censure of the term 
bréxpctocc, Gissimulation, and he is the more 
severe, because along with the consideration for 
the Jewish Christians, begotten of fear, there 
was a non-consideration for the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and thus they were both scandalized and 
perplexed, since by the change of conduct in 
Peter they were tempted to the thought that the 
Mosaic law must after all be binding. It is of 
course entirely incorrect to find the ‘dissimu- 
lation” in the former association with the Gentile 
Christians, as if this had been a momentary un- 
faithfulness towards actual Judaistic convictions. 

[Even Barnabas.—‘‘ My co-laborer in the 
work of heathen missions and fellow-champion of 
the liberty of the Gentile brethren.” Scuarr.— 
Ligutroot: ‘Itis not impossible that this in- 
cident, by producing a temporary feeling of dis- 
trust, may have prepared the way for the dissen- 
sion between Paul and Barnabas, which shortly 
afterwards led to their separation (Acts xv. 39). 
From this time forward they never again appear 
associated together. Yet whenever St. Paul 
mentions Barnabas, his words imply sympathy 
and respect. This feeling underlies the language 
of his complaint here, ‘even Barnabas.’”? Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 6, and also the mention of Mark, Col. 
iv. 10.—R.] 

[The conduct of Peter must be judged by the 
facts here stated, not by a desire to advocate or 
deny the primacy claimed for him. The oceur- 
rence is indeed characteristic of that Peter whom 
the Gospels describe; ‘ first to confess Christ, 
first to deny Him; first to recognize and defend 
the rights of the Gentiles, first to disown them 
practically. His strength and weakness, bold- 
ness and timidity are the two opposite manifes- 
tations of the same warm, impulsive and impres- 
sible temper” (Scuarr). The fault was one of 
practice, not of doctrine. The receiving of the 
rebuke is a sign of Peter’s genuine piety. 
Whether he went out again and wept bitterly 
we know not. But there was no * con- 
pene = i and etl love for Paul remained. _ 

n the early discussions respecting this oc- — 
currence see Ligutroot, p. 127, socakesane how — 
much the church is indebted to Avausting for a 


correct view of it. Comp. DocrrinaL 
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Ver. 14. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly, e/c.—We are to supply 
from ver. 11: ‘* And at the same time heard the 
Gentile Christians expressing themselves in con- 
demnation of it.” [The necessity of supplying 
this makes it the more doubtful, whether the 
reference there is to the ‘*condemnation”’ on 
the part of the Gentile Christians.—R.] ITIpdc¢ 
Tiv GAgGecav Tod evayyediov hardly = ‘ac- 
cording to,” which would be «ard, but ‘in the 
direction of,’’ — in order to preserve uprightly 
and further the truth of the gospel. 

' The sense, therefore, is the same as in ver. 5. 
This agrees with the context, for Paul, in the 
conduct of Peter and the other Jewish Christians, 
beheld an infringement of the ‘truth of the 
gospel,” especially of the principle of Christian 
freedom founded in the gospel, on account of its 
effect on the Gentile Christians: ‘How is it 
that thou art compelling the Gentiles to live a 
do the Jews?” (Mryer).—[The force of rp dé¢ 
is open to discussion, especially as the word 
ép0orodeiv is not only drag Aeyduevov, but 
veryrare. Ligurroor says it denotes here “not 
the goal to be attained, but the line of direction 
to be observed. See Winer, p. 424.” And 
Etuicorr in reply to Meyrr, who claims that 
xara would have been used to express the idea 
of rule or measure, observes that the instances 
he.quotes are all after repirareiv. If the line of 
direction be the meaning, the E. V. is correct, 
and the implication is that Peter did not deviate 
from the “truth of the gospel,” but from the 
line of conduct which the truth of the gospel 
marked out, hence the verb retains a semi-local 
meaning, ‘‘ walk straight.’’—R.] 

Before all, ‘‘ very probably = in an assembly 
of the Church, although not convened immedi- 
ately for this purpose” (Mgyrr)—before Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians.—If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles: 
means the accustomed practice of Peter, from 
which he only then receded.—How is it that 
thou art compelling the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews?—Paul shows him the self- 
contradictoriness of his behavior, by a kind of 
ironical address. ‘*Thou thyself a Jew, livest 
as a Gentile—and how comes it, then, that thou 
constrainest Gentiles to live Jewishly? Is not 
that an utter contradiction?” It is true Peter 
does not constrain the Gentiles directly; it isa 
turn which sharpens the censure; in reality, it 
was only an indirect constraining through the 
authority of the example of Peter. The opinion 
is, therefore, quite unfounded, which supposes 
that the messengers of James had preached the 
principle of the necessity of the observance of the 
law—even for Gentile Christians—and that 
Peter had at least tacitly supported this princi- 
ple. Thereby they would have directly oppugned 
the view of James himself (Acts xv.), and Peter 
would have oppugned his own. His ‘dissimu- 
lation” at this time by no means authorizes the 
assumption that he had changed his view as to 
the indispensableness or dispensableness of the 
law itself.—But at all events the Gentile Chris- 
tians in Antioch looked upon Peter as one who, 
previously not observing the Jewish law, all at 
once began to observe it. That it was mere 
‘“‘dissimulation,” and not an actual change of 





view respecting the law, they did not at first 
know; and, therefore, they might easily, even if 
no one attempted directly to impose the law upon 
them, feel constrained to regard it as something 
necessary, and also to guide themselves in prac- 
tice according to it—at least, in this one point 
respecting meats, There was at all events the 
danger that such a moral compulsion might be 
exercised; and when once a single point was 
regarded as necessary, matters might go farther. 
—Against WieseLer’s explanation: ‘You so 
act that the Gentiles also must live as Jews, if 
they wish any longer to eat with you” (which 
is connected with his erroneous view respecting 
the journey of the Apostle narrated ii. 1 s8q.), 
let it be here remarked only: Had Peter, by 
his conduct, only imposed on the Gentile Chris- 
tians of Antioch the necessity of again observing 
the decrees of the apostolic council, in order to 
be able to eat with the Jewish Christians, and 
had Paul himself so regarded it, Peter would cer- 
tainly not have received this public rebuke from 
Paul. Peter’s conduct, his yielding from fear, 
would indeed have been censurable, yet the con- 
sequences of this for others could only have given 
occasion for a public rebuke, provided they en- 
dangered the life of faith; but on Wieseler’s sup- 
position this could not have resulted.—’I ovd ai- 
Cecv is, without doubt, different from ’Iovd ai- 
k@¢ Cv, and is not merely another expression 
for this, but itis with design that "Iovd. Cy» is 
not repeated. With Peter, at that time, a re- 
lapse into “Iovd. (jv took place—at least in 
practice, and through it a misleading of the 
Gentile Christians into iovdai{ecy was to be 
feared. ‘Iovdaixic (jv was in the Jewish Chris- 
tian something in itself quite irreprehensible, 
was only a maintenance of national usage; in 
the Gentile Christian a ’Iuvd. Civ became a iovdai- 
fev, that is, a Judaizing, being a Judaizer. 
[ Hence, when Peter, who had been living £Ovixdc, 
occupying the position of the Gentile Christians, 
began again to live ’Iovdaixéc¢ his action was con- 
structively iovdaifecv, and a moral compulsion 
put upon his late associates, the Gentile Chris- 
tians, to do the same.—R.] The distinction is 
difficult to render in a translation; it is some- 
thing like, ‘‘to live Jewishly,”—‘‘to be Jew- 
ish.” 

Vers. 15-21. That this is a continuation of the 
address to Peter, is self-evident to every unpre- 
judiced reader, and the assumption that an ad- 
dress to the Galatians suddenly comes in here 
is so utterly at variance with the context that it 
is unnecessary to refute it. To mention no 
other reasons against it, let any one read the 
historical narrative, extending from as far back 
as chap. i. 18, up to this point, and imagine 
now, all at once, without any transition, an ad- 
dress to the Galatians, beginning, ‘“‘ We are, by 
nature, ‘Jews.’” This view, it is true, has 
found again decided advocates in WresELer, 
Von Hormann. True, on our view also, the 
exposition is somewhat difficult, but it commends 
itself too distinctly to allow us to hesitate on. 
account of the difficulties of the interpretation. 
And has not this difficulty, in part, its ground in 
this, that Paul only cites words, spoken on 
another occasion, and perhaps somewhat con- 
densed also.—At all events the words are not to 
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be regarded as merely addressed to Peter per- 
sonally. Paul passes over into a more general 
exposition, for the instruction of the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians that were then present. ‘He 
makes out of the transaction, which then arose 
respecting the eating or not eating with the Gen- 
tiles, a locum communem (an article of doctrine), 
which extends much further than the transaction 
itself. He speaks of the works of the law gene- 
rally.”"—Roos. Paul cites with such detail his 
words then uttered for this very reason, that the 
substance of what he then said corresponds so 
well with the purpose of his letter, suits the case 
of the Galatians so precisely. Of course it can- 
not be affirmed that Paul cites the words that he 
then used, with literal exactness; his expres- 
sions may have been modified to a nearer corres- 
pondence with the particular purpose for which 
he here adduces them, although there is no- 
where in the expressions themselves any neces- 
sity for such an opinion. 

Ver. 15. We are by nature Jews, etc.— 
Vers. 15-17 give the ground of the censure in 
ver. 14: We, as Jews, have the law, which, of 
itself, exalts us above the Gentiles, who, as 
‘‘without law,” are to beregarded as ‘sinners ;”’ 
yet we have surrendered the preéminence which 
we had, and emancipated ourselves from the law 
in the knowledge that a man is not justified by it, 
but by faith in Christ,—how then can one of us 
wish to bring the Gentiles under the law, over 
whom it was never in force ?—would be the very 
obvious conclusion, which Paul, at all events, 
compels the hearer to draw, but he himself 
makes the more general, but more pointed one: 
How then can any one of us press the observ- 
ance of the law again, as though otherwise we 
fell into the category of Gentiles of sinners? 
One who does this makes Christ thereby a minis- 
ter of sin—that is, he declares, by this reéstab- 
lishment of the law, that faith in Christ itself, as 
it involves the giving up of the law, brings men 
into the category of sinners (ver. 17).—Not 
sinners of the Gentiles.—Spoken from the 
national and theocratic point of view, on which 
Paul expressly places himself by the emphasizing 
of their Jewish descent. From that point of 
view, the Gentiles, as dvouo, in contrast with 
the Jews, who are évvoyol, are, in themselves, 
dpaprwdoi Kar’ éox#v, although it is, of course, 
certain that Paul, in another sense, enforces the 
truth that there is also an év véumdpapr., Rom. ii. 
12; and that, in a deeper sense, they also, as 
Jews (with the law), were duaprwAoi, is an es- 
sential thought of the following context, inas- 
much as they found justification only through 
faith in Christ. 

Ver. 16. Yet knowing that.—It is sim- 
plest to take eiddrec dé, ‘knowing that,” 
eic., a8 the protasis, so that the apodosis begins 
with kai jpeic, “wealso,” and to supply éopuév 
in ver. 15. The objection of Meyer, that the 
statement of how Paul and Peter had come to 
the faith, would not be historically accurate, in- 
asmuch as the conversion of neither had come 
to pass in the discursive way implied in eid érec 
... émzor., is whimsical. The foundation of 
their faith in Christ was the knowledge, or at 
least the feeling, that in this faith alone “jus- 
tification’ was found. Only in the measure in 





which they acquired this conviction, did = 
faith in Christ become a full, ripe faith A ma 
is not justified, e/c.—As Paul here is merely 
citing words spoken on another occasion, the 
doctrine of the justification of man not by works — 
of the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ appears 
here only as a doctrinal principle of the general 
Pauline theology. It is uttered in a very defi- 
nite manner, is almost dogmatically formulated, 
yet strictly speaking it is not demonstrated, but 
presupposed as familiar. (Chap. iii. contains 
not so much an elucidation of the nature of jus- 
tification as a demonstration that it results from 
“faith,” not from ‘the law,” instructive as this 
demonstration doubtless is for the apprehension 
of its nature.) Hence the philological investi- 
gation of the word dcxacowvv belongs rather to 
the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. On 
the doctrinal conception of justification, see Doo- 
TRINAL Notes below. 

Looking at the present context alone, we should 
be disposed to refer the expression, works of 
the law to merely ceremonial requirements of 
the law ; but by thus doing we should miss en- 
tirely the Apostle’s meaning. The meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘not justified by the works of the 
law” is not to be gathered from the immediate 
context merely ; it is, as intimated above, a pro- 
position, elsewhere set forth in detail, and only 
cited here with the presupposition that it is fa- 
miliar.—The idea égpya véuov is to be taken in 
the universality implied in the expression. It 
denotes simply works prescribed by the law, 
whether of a more ritual character, or, in the 
stricter sense, moral injunctions. For a more 
particular consideration, see Docrrinat Nores 
below. 

[The E. V. renders av pw rather weakly, 
‘*but,” since the meaning is “except,” ‘but 
only,” sola fide (LUTHER, Meyer). The justifi- 
cation is not at all by works of the law; which 
is also the meaning of the formal, final clause of 
the verse.—Ard miorewc, per fidem. Faith is 
the means by which justification is ‘received. 
Hooker: ‘The only hand which putteth on 
Christ to justification.” The Apostle also uses 
éx with riorewc; that preposition may imply 
origin, but as it is used with wicrewe in this con- 
nection, that idea is forbidden; perhaps the 
reason of the change was merely to make the 
correspondence, é épywv—éx riotewc. It is here 
used in each case with épywv, where the thought 
of origin may be implied— We believed in 
Christ Jesus.—Not ‘became believers in” 
(Lieurroor), but ‘* have put our faith in.” The 
preposition (ei ¢) retaining its proper force, and 
marking not the mere direction of the belief, but 
the ideas of union and incorporation with (Exut- 
corr).—There,seems to be some ground for the 
change from ‘‘ Jesus Christ’ to ‘* Christ Jesus” 
here; it is more elevated than the usual form 
(Meyer), brings the Messiahship into promi- 
nence, as ‘we also” refers to Paul and 5 
who were Jews (ALrorp). Still this must not be 
insisted on.—The genitives Xpcorov and vénov 
throughout are objective genitives (Meyver, Ex- 
LicoTT, ALFORD).—R. ] 

For by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.—[Scnarr: “ Literaliy, — 
‘shall all flesh not be justified, ‘find no justifica- 
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tion.’ For the negation attaches to the verb, 
and not to the noun.” This justifies the force of 


éav ujabove. No justification at all from works, 


even in connection with faith.—R.] This is 
founded on Ps. cxliii. In the parallel passage, 
Rom. iii. 20, évércov airod, ‘in his sight,”’ is fur- 
ther added. WirseLter: ‘The words é épyov 
véuov Paul has added entirely in the sense of the 
original passage; for when the Psalmist said, 
that before God no flesh shall be justified, he of 
course had in mind the works prescribed by the 
O. T. law. Since then this law prescribes not 
only outward works, but also holy dispositions, 
we must understand the latter also as included 
both by the Psalmist and Paul among the works 
of the law.”—-‘‘Shall be justified.” —*« It remains 
undetermined whether the Apostle writes dixaw- 
Ofoera [future] in view of a final issue in the 
case of the individual or of mankind, but a final 
judgment is indicated by the future both here 
and in the original passage. Only thus, too, is 
there a progress of thought; otherwise the dis- 
course would be intolerably indefinite. The en- 
trance upon the way of faith (éroreboapyev) is 
explained from the knowledge that in the pre- 
sent it is the only means of becoming righteous, 
and the exclusion of the way of legal doing (kai 
ov« é& Epywv) has its ground in the unprofitable- 
ness of it, for appearing before God hereafter as 
righteous.”” Von Hormann. 

Ver. 17. But if, while we seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ.—‘“In Christ”? not—through 
cemmunion with Christ, as év Xp. elvaz, although 
of course faith brings us into inward union with 
Christ, but it ‘‘ denotes Christ as the ground of 
our justification, as the causa meritoria in which 
it rests” (WiEsELER). [The phrase év Xproré is 
a formula of such deep significance in Paul’s 
Epistles, that it is perhaps better always to find 
in it the idea of union, fellowship with Christ. 
Why not understand it thus: justified because in 
Christ by faith? See Exticorr, and compare 
Meyer in loco.—R.] 

We ourselves also.—On our side also, so 
that we too came into the class of “sinners of 
the Gentiles.” If we came into this class in and 
through the effort to be justified in Christ, Christ 
would thus be a minister of sin, would make 
sinners and not ‘‘righteous,” and would there- 
fore render a service to sin. On this interpre- 
tation of the protasis, the apodosis cannot be an 
interrogation (against Mryer); for from this 
apodosis it is now justly concluded that Christ 
would be the minister of sin—God forbid ne- 
gatives therefore the protasis on account of the 
consequence resulting therefrom—a consequence 
in fact utterly inadmissible. It is true, every- 
where else in Paul’s writings, ~ yévo:ro ne- 
gatives a question. If it be thought on this ac- 
count necessary to assume a question here, the 
protasis must be taken differently, somewhat thus: 
‘But if we, while we were seeking to be justified 
in Christ, were ourselves found sinners—because 
we would thereby declare, that the law has not 
availed us for justification, but that we were not- 
withstanding the law sinners, still needing justi- 
fication—is Christ therefore a minister of sin?” 
Only we should then expect, as in Rom. iii. 8, 5, 

4 estore, du. diéxovog; as Von Hormann re- 
marks. a therefore supplies eipéOyuev in the 





protasis, making it a complete sentence, and 
translates: ‘* But if as those, who seek to be jus- 
tified in Christ, sc., we are found, then are we 
also found sinners.”” But this explanation is 
evidently forced. It must also be noted that, 
while Paul elsewhere only uses 7) yévorro after 
an interrogation, he as constantly introduces 
that interrogation with ojy, Asa deviation from 
his usual practice must be admitted in any case, 
the further deviation, that 7 yév. is not preceded 
by an interrogation may well be conceded. But 
in any case the explanation is difficult. [Liaur- 
root fairly discusses the various explanations. 
1. As an attack on the premises through a mon- 
strous conclusion (as above). 2. An illogical 
conclusion deduced from premises in themselves 
correct. This view, which makes an interroga- 
tion in the last clause, is preferred by him, and 
by most English commentators. ‘‘*Seeing that 
in order to be justified in Christ it was necessary 
to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness 
and to become sinners (7. ¢., to put ourselves in 
the position of the heathen) may it not be argued 
that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?’ This 
interpretation best develops the subtle irony of 
djaptwAoi: ‘We Jews look down upon the Gen- 
tiles as sinners; yet we have no help for it but 
to become sinners like them.’ It agrees with 
thé indicative eipé@yuev and with Paul’s use 
of 7 yévorro.”” It paves the way for the words 
which follow: ‘I, through the law, am dead to 
the law.” "Apa is to be preferred to dpa in this 
case.. The former hesitates, the latter con- 
cludes.—R. ] 

M? yévocro,* in no way whatever is Christ @ 
‘‘minister of sin,” for it is not the seeking justifi- 
cation in Him, that makes me asinner, but I am 
found a sinner in an entirely opposite case. 

Ligutroot: ‘Nay verily, for, so far from 
Christ being a minister of sin, there is no sin at 
all in abandoning the law; it is only converted 
into asin by returning to the law again.”—R. ] 

Ver. 18. For if I build again the very 
things I destroyed.—lIn this opposite case, 
I represent myself as a sinner, but the blame 
does not rest on Christ. ‘‘ Build up again,” ete. 
Thus Paul describes the conduct of Peter, ‘* who 
previously, and even in Antioch had at first de- 
clared the Mosaic law not binding, as Christians 
had therefore, as it were, torn it down as a now 
useless building; but afterwards through his 
Judaizing conduct (even though it did not arise 
from conviction), represented it again as bind- 
ing, and hence, as it were, built up the demo- 
lished edifice anew.”—‘ The first person veils 
what had taken place in conereto, under the 





* [Worpsworra : “On this formula, derived from the LXX. 
it is to be observed that the Septuagint render—(1) jDS 
rf. 


(Amen) by yévocro. See the remarkable instance in Deut. 
xxvii. 15-18, ete.; and (2) they render M5°4n, «. ¢., absit, 
bE 


literally profanum sit, by ph yévocro (Gen. xliv. 7.17; Josh. 
xxii. 29). My yévocro is something much more than a di- 
rect negation, such as ‘No verily” It isa vehement ex- 
pression of indignant aversion, reprobating and abomina- 
ting such a notion as that by which it is looked. And: 
therefore the English, God id! properly understood, 
t. e., God forbid that any one should so speak, is a fit ren- 
dering of it. It is fourteen times by St. Paul (ten 
times in the Epistle to the Romans, thrice to the Galatians, 
and once in 1 Corinthians), and is generally employed by 
him to rebut an objection supposed by him to be made by 
an opponen:, as here.” —R.] 
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milder form of a general statement” (MeyER).— 
WIESELER, according to his view of the whole 
section, gives the sense thus: ‘ But if we also, 
who seek to be justified in Christ, are convicted 
as sinners, that is, should sin; Christ is not 
therefore a promoter of sin. For then I am my- 
self to blame for the transgression, since what I 
have destroyed (namely, the dominion of sin!) 
this 1 build up again.” According to this, Paul 
is here laying stress upon the indissoluble con- 
nection between justification and sanctification. 
Certainly a striking example of dogmatizing exe- 
gesis|—I prove myself a transgressor:— 
t. e., of the law. In what way? we must ask, 
for it might be the “ destroying” itself in which 
the sin consisted, not the ‘building again.” 
The latter certainly; in ver. 19 Paul tells us 


why. 

Vers. 19-21. 
Christianismi.”—R. ] 

Ver. 19. For I through the law died to 
the law.—‘‘‘I’ for my own part, letting my own 
experience speak, to say nothing of the experi- 
ence of others.” Mryer. ‘For’ introduces a 
proof, found in “‘through the law.”” ‘Whoever 
has been freed from the law through the law it- 
self, in order to stand in a higher relation, acts 
in opposition to the law, proves himself a trans- 
gressor if notwithstanding this he returns again 
into the legal relation.”” Meyer. Ndéyoc is of 
course in both cases the Mosaic law, since other- 
wise the passage would have no demonstrative 
force; not the law of Christ in the first case as 
Rom. viii. 2. [The distinction made by Ligut- 
Foor in his notes on this passage, must be re- 
garded. The law is here spoken of, not as to its 
economiccl purpose (as WorpswortH who limits 
the meaning here to the law as a covenant), but 
rather in its moral effects.—R.] ‘‘I through the 
law died to the law” that is, the law itself 
caused me to die to it. But what now is the 
meaning of 1. ‘J died to the law’? That 
thereby a becoming free from the law is affirmed 
is clear. But in the first place this ‘‘ dying to the 
law” is not (with many expositors) to be con- 
strued as an activity bearing upon the law=it 
has come to this, that I have acquitted myself 
of dependence on the law, ete. The Apostle 
means to affirm something as having happened 
tohim, not something as having been done by 
him, although of course this event has hada 
basis in his ethical nature. In the next place, 
however, the conception of dying, which is in- 
volved in the expression, is not to be at once 
transmuted into that of becoming free; or else 
justice is not done to the Apostle’s turn of 
thought, which here, as the sequel shows, re- 
volves about the ideas of life and death. Com- 
pare the analogous expressions: arofavéw dua- 
ptia, vexp. duapria, Rom. vi. 2, 10, 11, where also 
the Apostle, as the connection in each passage 
shows, means an event coming to pass through 
dying, ver. 10 in the physical, vers. 2, 11, in the 
ethical sense. Still more closely analogous is 
Rom. vii. 1 sq. In ver. 4 of that passage we have 
the analogous expression—only there it is pas- 
sive, while here it isexpressed by the neuter verb 
BavariAjvar + vdum and in ver. 1 he gives us the 
key to the figure in the sentence; ‘the law hath 
dominion over aman as long ashe liveth.” The be- 
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coming free from the law is therefore, of course, 
the result of the dying to the law, but not 
immediately this itself. ‘‘ Died to the law” is=I 
have died with this effect, that the law has lost 
me, who had hitherto belonged to it, that is, that 
its dominion over me, its claims upon me ceased, 
so that it could no longer urge its requirements 
upon me, as heretofore. While ‘ died” of it- 
self already intimates the legitimacy of this ac- 
quittal from the law, the complete demonstration 
of this is contained in the fact that this dying 
‘to the law” has come to pass ‘through the law” 
not by a power residing outside of it has this 
death to the law been effected, not in any anti- 
nomistic way, not in conflict with the law, so 
that this would have any ground of complaint. 
But now the question is 2. how has he ‘through 
the law’’ died to the law? how has the “‘law’”’ itself 
brought about in him a state of death asregards 
the law, and therewith a release from its do- 
minion? Thus much, that the law leads to death, 
Paul plainly declares, ¢. g. Rom. vii. 5, 10, 11, 
18. The middle term there is, that itis the 
véuoc itself which excites sin into avafyv. This 
thought is of obvious application here, The ex- 
planation wou.d then be; by the fact that the 
‘‘law” brought me death, its dominion over me 
reached, it is true, its culmination, but thereby 
also was broken and doneaway. For with him 
who has died, the dominion of the law ceases— 
according to the principle cited above. And de- 
ducing the reason from the passage itself, we 
might thus state it; for the law can no more 
come forward with the claims that I should keep 
it, in order to justification, when its effect is 
rather death. The objection that the Apostle 
could not well affirm this “dying” of himself, 
as something actual since by his conversion he 
had been preserved from this effect of the law, 
will not hold; for Paul, Rom. vii. 10 affirms this 
very thing himself. This explanation is, how- 
ever, at variance with the fact that according to- 
iii. 24, the véuoc is, indeed radaywydc ei¢ Xpiorév, 
but of itself, without Christ, does not yet lead to 
man’s becoming free from it. Now it is true, 
that this passage reads asif Paul here refers the 
dying to the :aw directly to the law itself, but 
he then proceeds to bive the elucidation of this, 
by giving the immediate cause of the dying, 
namely, ‘*I have been crucified with Christ.” 
This statement therefore explains the former 
one. In the same way the dying unto sin, men- 
tioned Rom. vi. is by means of the ‘dying with 
Christ,’’ and in Rom. vii. the death of Christ 
is made the cause of the becoming dead to the 
law. Thus much then js already clear, that the 
‘‘law” in both cases is of course the same (Mo- 
saic) law, but in each case it comes into view ina 
different relation; in »ém in its requirements, 
in dca véyov inits effect. This explains ina 
simple way the paradoxical expression, accord- 
ing to which the law appears as making free from 
itself. But since it is still the same law, Paul is 
entitled to say, that he who will nevertheless 
again live unto the law although “through the 
law he died unto the law” exhibits himself as 
‘“‘transgressor” sc., of the law. — 

Let us now consider the first statement of 1 
purpose of this dying namely: that I mig 
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living to the law, has, as the very terms imply, 
come toanend. As long as this existed, no living 
unto God was possible, but with the dying to the 
law every hinderance to this living unto God is 
removed. ‘Live untoGod:” just as Rom. viii. 11. 
As the dying to the law may not be treated as im- 
mediately convertible into a being released from 
the law, obliterating the conception of dying; so 
on the other hand the realism of the Pauline ex- 
pressions requires the like in the case of the anti- 
thetical expression: ‘‘live toGod.” Paul wishes 
first to oppose to the being dead a being alive, 
therefore this means: that I might be living as 
regards God=with this effect, that God should 
have me, after the law has lost me. As from 
the being dead there resulted the dissolution of 
a connection—with the law—which had hitherto 
existed, so from the life there results the formation 
of a new connection, namely, with God. (Why 
precisely this results, appears first from what 
follows, for from the dying ‘‘to the law through 
the law” of itself, there would certainly not as 
yet result any new life at all, and especially a 
life for God.) Hence by “living unto God” as 
well as by “dying to the law” Paul wishes to 
express, chiefly, an event, not an activity, some- 
thing which should be accomplished in him, not 
something which should be done by him in con- 
sequence of the dying to the law. Comp. the 
way in which Paul, Rom. vi. 11 sets forth the 
‘living unto God” of Christians as something 
that actually comes to pass in their case, not as 
something which is as yet their task. Accord- 
ing to this it would be about=—ei¢ 7d yevéoba 
ipuac érépy, Rom. vii. 4; to belong to God, which 
involves both a being under God’s authority and 
a communion withGod. So far it rather affirms 
the possession of a good, the attainment of a po- 
sition, the gaining of a profit, than the proposal 
ofa work. The next verse especially leads us 
to refer it to the full filial status in relation to 
This 
filial status would then be opposed to the condi- 
tion under the law. Comp. iii. 23 sq. The fact 
that Paul here contrasts ‘‘God” and “law,” 
‘living unto God” and “living to the law” 
would then be explained by the essential differ- 
ence existing between the full filial position of 
God’s children and the state of bondage under 
the law. And the antithesis would be essen- 
tially the same which Paul sets forth, Rom. vi. 
14, as an antithesis between being ‘‘under the 
law” and ‘‘under grace.” Life, however, is not 
merely a state, but essentially an activity also, 
actualizing itself and having permanence only 
as such. Hence ‘living to God’ indicates, 
though not primarily, yet as immediately result- 
ing, an activity and course of conduct with re- 
ference to God, and the more so indeed for the 
very reason, that by this ‘living to God” espe- 
cially a good is gained; on which account also 
Paul, e¢. g., Rom. vi. 12,18, affirms as an obliga- 
tion contained therein, the obligation ‘to yield 
one’s self to God.” Since he there derives this ob- 
ligation from the ‘‘being alive unto God,” we 
should doubtless assume it here also, as a secon- 
dary idea implied in “that-I might live unto 
God.” In the first place the expression iv a— 
statement of design—points to something, which 
even if it is on the one hand already given, yet on 


the other is also still to be looked for. And in 
the second place the connection points to this 
ethical interpretation, for Paul means to repel 
the allegation that by faith in Christ, by aban- 
doning the position of the law, one becomes a 
sinner: and he cannot do this more emphatically 
than by describing the release from the law as 
the operation of the law itself, and as having for 
its purpose the living unto God. ‘Living unto 
God’ then passes over into the meaning: to 
dedicate one’s life to God, the dative thus ac- 
quiring of course a yet fuller meaning, denoting 
not merely possession, but devotion, surrender 
to. The antithesis between ‘living unto God” 
and “living unto the law” is also to be ex- 
plained as Rom. vii. For the law leads “to sin” 
(and to death). The living to the law then in 
truth sunders from God. The ‘dying to the 
law” thus acquires the sense of dying unto sin 
(Rom. vi.), though of course it is not to be 
identified with it. 

[Evxicorr thus sums up the results; while his 
views do not differ materially from those given 
above, the statement is so succinct that the sub- 
stance of it may well be inserted here: 1. Law 
in each case hasthe same meaning. 2. The 
Mosaic law is meant. 38. The law is regarded 
under the same aspect asin Rom. viii. 7, 13, a 
passage in strictest analogy with the present. 
4. It was not did véyov or kata véuov but dca 
vémov, through the instrumentality of the law, 
that the sinful principle worked within and 
brought death upon all. 65. “Died” is not 
merely ‘‘legi valedizi,” but expresses generally 
what is afterwards more specifically expressed 
by ‘‘I have been crucified with.” 6. The da- 
tive ‘‘to the law” is not merely ‘‘with reference 
to,” but a species of dative ‘* commodi:” «I died 
not only as concerns the law, but as the law re- 
quired.” He paraphrases thus ‘‘I through the 
law, owing to sin, was brought under its curse; 
but having undergone this, with, and in the per- 
son of Christ, I died to the law in the fullest and 
deepest sense—being both free from its claims 
and having satisfied its curse.’ So Ligurroor: 
‘The law is the strength of sin. At the same 
time it provides no remedy for the sinner. On 
the contrary it condemns him hopelessly, for no 
one can fulfil the requirements of the law. The 
law then exercises a double power over those 
subject to it; it makes them sinners and pu- 
nishes them for being so. What can they do to 
escape? They have no choice but to throw off 
the bondage of the law, for the law itself has 
driven them to this. They find the deliverance, 
which they seek, inChrist. Thus then they pass 
through three stages 1. Prior to the law—sinful, 
but ignorantof sin; 2. under the law—sinful, and 
conscious of sin, yearning after better things; 3. 
free from the law—free and justified in Christ. 
The second stage (‘through the law’) is a neces-_ 
sary preparation for the third (‘died to the law’).” 
So Meyer and many others, following Curysos- 
rom in the main.—R. ] 

Ver. 20. I have been crucified with 
Christ.—Xpior@ ovvectatpwopat. “1 have 
come into fellowship with Christ’s death on the 
cross, through faith, so that what happened to 
Christ has also happened to me.” The Apostle 





declares thereby in what way the dying to the law 
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through the law has been effected. Christ died 
“through the law,” for in the crucifixion the curse 
of the law was fulfilled upon Him. Whoever there- 
fore is ‘‘ crucified with Christ,’ has also died 
“through the law’’=the curse of the law is ful- 
filled on him too. But Christ, dying through the 
law, died also ¢o the law, #. ¢., His life of subjection 
to the law came to an end (comp. iv. 4) even ac- 
cording to the principle, Rom. vii. 1, and the more 
so in His case, because it brought the curse unde- 
servedly upon Him, and therefore forfeited: its 
claim. As now the one ‘crucified with Christ” 
has died “ through the law,” he has at the same 
time thereby also died “to the law’=he has, 
for the law, become a dead man, such an one as 
is no longer subject to the law, is free from it 
and its claims. The law over against him has 
no right of possession, having lost it. Comp. 
Rom. vii. 2: ‘‘dead to the law through the 
body of Christ.” An equivalent sense is con- 
tained in chap. iii. 25: “faith having come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster.” For 
“crucified with Christ’ rests essentially upon 
“faith.” As ‘I have been crucified with Christ” 
was the proof of the precious declaration (ver. 
19), so ver. 20 first makes clear, why in conse- 
quence of the ‘“‘dying to the law through the 
law,” he has attained to a ‘living unto God.” 
For as it is especially true of Christ that through 
the law, He died to the law, so it is also especi- 
ally true of Him, that this came to pass that He 
might live unto God. Comp. Rom. vi. 10. For 
His death on the cross was for Him the depar- 
ture from that life in which He also had been 
subject to the law (iv. 4), and through His resur- 
rection it led in His case to the entrance into a 
life of another kind, into a life, in which He 
without any medium stood in immediate relation 
to God, in a pure filial relation, something which 
is most simply expressed by ‘living unto God.” 
Whoever now believes in Christ, participates, as 
in Christ’s death, so in Christ’s new life; as he 
is crucified with Christ, so he lives with Christ 
(Rom. vi. 8). But Paul does not stop with this 
thought; he is not satisfied with a “crucified 
Christ” that he might live with Christ.—it is, 
however, no longer I that live.—In his case 
the being ‘crucified with” thas indeed led to a 
life; but what now lives in him is no more his 
Ego; this his Ego did live, when he was still 
under the law, without knowledge of Christ ; it 
is therefore an Ego essentially linked with the 
law, disappearing with the legal life, so that he 
after the revolution which has come to pass within 
him through faith in Christ and the release from 
the law, must regard it as altogether vanished 
out of existence. This whole Ego has died with 
Christ.—But Christ liveth in me.—Another 
life is it, on the contrary (dé adversative), that 
is now in him, the life of another personality ; 
and this personality is Christ, viz., as one who 
has Himself passed through death to life. And 
as such He is living unto God. Therefore al- 
though living with Christ has as its result, living 
unto God, this must needs become far more com- 
plete by a living of Christ Himself in the man. 
Yea the life which now I live in the 
-flesh.—But while Paul has declared of himself, 
that Christ Himself lives in him, Christ as the 
risen and glorified One, he, on the 





knows well that even yet there appertains to 
him as before, a life “in the flesh,” ¢. e. a life 
of terrestrial corporeality, and so far, therefore, @ 
yet imperfect life, which of itself stands in con- 
fliet with the life of Christ in him (dé in 6 dé ad- 
versative). [It is perhaps better to regard dé 
as introducing an explanatory and partially 
concessive clause (Exuicorr), ‘So far as I now 
live in the flesh; itis still a life in faith.” Ligur- 
root. To avoid the repetition of ‘‘but’’—the 
word ‘* yea”’ will convey the force of the connec- 
tion—‘“ Even though I do live a life in the flesh, 
Christ so lives in me, that yea this very life lL 
live by the faith,” ete.—R.] “Flesh” here does not 
of course affirm an ethical defect, for he affirms 
this life at this very moment of himself, but only 
so to speak, a physical life; the opposite idea is 
not: in the Spirit, but: in vision, in heaven, 
Paul does not, however, on this account, recall 
what he said before, but reconciles the life ‘‘in 
the flesh” with the life of Christ in him by I 
live in the faith.—‘‘ Now” is in opposition to 
the past time before the ‘‘dying to the law.” 
Now, after he has died to the law, he lives, it is 
true, even yet ‘in the flesh,”’ but he lives ‘in 
the faith.” ‘In the faith” is of course opposed, 
first of all in a restricted way, to ‘‘in the flesh,” 
on which account also the two phrases are con- 
joined; but in fact it constitutes the antithesis 
to the previous ‘living to the law.” [Not ‘ by 
faith,’ but ‘‘in faith,” ‘‘the atmosphere as it 
were which he breathed in this his new spiritual 
life” (Licutroot).—R.] Of the Son of God,— 
Christ, we may believe, is designedly distin- 
guished by this exalted predicate, in order to 
characterize faith as something great, in that it 
lays hold on the Son of God Himself. As if to 
say: what matters it that I still live in the flesh? 
Even in the flesh I possess through faith the ~ 
Son of God! At the same time also the prepos- 
terousness of the thought, that: one can become a 
sinner, ‘‘seeking to be justified in Christ,” [or 
that ‘‘Christ is a minister of sin.”—R. ] is inti- 
mated. Who loved me and gave himself for 
me.—‘‘It is indeed natural that I should believe 
on Him, sinee He,”’ ete. —and on the other hand 
this is a more definite statement of what faith 
believes. 

Ver. 21 is a simple conclusion from what im- 
mediately precedes. Men cannot now say, that 
I frustrate the grace of God, for this mani- 
fested itself in the atoning death of the Son of 
God. But precisely in this do I believe, yea, 
my whole life is a life in faith thereon. Exactly 
the reverse: if righteousness come through 
the law, then Christ died without cause, 
needlessly, and if I through the law sought 
justification, I should then declare the death of 
Christ to have taken place in vain, and should 
thus reject the grace of God: but now this latter 
is precisely ‘what I did not do, and therefore 
not the former; I cannot be reproached with 
this. It is to be supposed, that some accused 
Paul, on account of his independence of the law 
in his course of conduct, of a contempt of the 
grace of God, not recognizing, in their confusion 
of thought, the truth that just this self-elevation 
of Christ was the chief manifestation of this 
grace, that therefore every di of 
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law, implied a contemning of this . This 
dwpedy is, in conclusion, a sharply trenchant 
word. [Mever: ‘This death took place unne- 
cessarily, if what it should effect, could be at- 
tained through the law. Erasmus is excellent: 
est autem ratiocinatio ab impossibili.”—R. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “ Controversy of Paul with Peter” is a fre- 
quent, but incorrect title of this section. It 
should rather be entitled: Peter's weak yielding 
and Paul's open rebuke of it. For there is not 
the slightest mention made of a controversy be- 
tween the two, and especially none of any op- 
posing reply provoked by Paul. 

As regards the fault of Peter, the question, in 
what it consisted, has been answered in the main 
above. To express it generally, it was a practical 
denying of the freer, genuinely evangelical con- 
viction, to which he had attained, and that too 
from an unworthy motive, namely the fear of 
man, a fear of the censure of legally-minded 
Christians (and thus at all events an wrdxpicic). 
This of itself gives an important hint as to how 
we are to show regard for ‘‘the weak,” and 
when we may, out of consideration for them, 
renounce some particulars of Christian freedom. 
It is right only when it proceeds not from the 
fear of men or their censure or in any other way 
from self-interest, but from indulgent care that 
scandal be not given, and conscience be not per- 
plexed.—Peter’s conduct, however, was particu- 
larly indefensible on account of the special cir- 
cumstances under which it took place; at a 
time when it was of moment to secure the prin- 
cipal of Christian liberty, “the truth of the 
gospel,”’ which,through Peter’s behavior was put 
in jeopardy: for the Gentile Christians, who 
were witnesses of it, were thereby induced to 
suppose that the observing of the Mosaic law 
was something necessary for a Christian, were 
shaken in their previous Christian conviction. 

' A further important hint as to this regard for 
the weak! it may be duty, it may also be for- 
bidden, when the fundamental principle of evan- 
gelical freedom would thereby be rendered 
doubtful to any one (or when, on the other 

‘hand, it might be perverted so as to establish the 
legal position, and to support an attack upon 
evangelical liberty). 

The nature of the fault determines also our 
judgment respecting it. It was a fault: and on 
this account Paul’s correction of it, and that in 

the way in which it took place, ¢. e., publicly, 

before all, was warranted, nay, necessary: ne- 
cessary, not so much on account of the fear of 
man betrayed in it, as on account of the per- 
ity of conscience among the Gentile Chris- 

ns, which was tc be apprehended. This was 
the reason why Paul took occasion to set forth 
with such distinctness the evangelical doctrine 
of justification by faith. That a Peter should 
be set right by Paul, ill accords with the Romish 
view of the primacy of Peter. The transaction 
in Antioch will therefore also be urged with 
propriety against the assumption of such a pri- 
macy. The narrative is also instructive for the 
just apprehension of the general personal cha- 
vacters of the Apostles, and constitutes a correc- 





tive against exaggerated notions of these, as 
though a shortcoming, and unwarranted step, or 
even a sin, were never possible in their case. 
—But on the other side, more must not be made 
of Peter's fault than it really was, It must not 
be regarded as anything else than a sin of weak- 
ness. If even Peter’s denial of his Master, 
rightly judged, can only be regarded as such, 
much more, and with entire certainty must this 
case in Antioch be so regarded, and this case, 
although in some measures analogous to his de- 
nial, is much less scandalous as indeed, con- 
sidering that meanwhile he had been endued 
with the Holy Ghost, might be expected. That 
he strove with the Spirit, is not even to be im- 
agined, nam quo rectore apostoli utebantur, spiritus 
sanctus neque sublata illos omni virium humanarum 
| ficientia neque ita moderatus est, ut labe quavis 
eximerentur vel castigationi fraterne locus non esset 
(E.wert, p. 16), as little as that sins of weak- 
ness generally are impossible in those who have 
received the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as this 
lapse of Peter was a lapse in practical conduct, 
and not in teaching, it cannot be pretended that 
it overturns faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The apostolic dignity of Peter and 
of his teaching, Paul does not in the least 
assail, and does not speak of them as impaired ; 
as indeed it is precisely in his teaching on this 
particular point that Peter here comes into view 
as occupying the right position, failing of faith- 
fulness to it in his practical behavior only. But 
in any case, the uncertainty of the senior Apos- 
tles respecting the obligation of the law, the 
existence of which is plainly enough attested by 
the Acts, does not warrant us in drawing a con- 
clusion as to the truth of apostolic teaching 
generally. There was in this matter a learning, 
a growth and advancement to clear knowledge 
of the evangelical truth: and just in this point 
the corrective is given and the genuine truth of 
the gospel shown to us by means of Paul, in 
whose calling we are not to see a chance, but the 
significant dispensation of the Head of the 
Church, who knew her needs. .We need not 
therefore isolate one from the other, but as and 
because both are given together, they should also 
be taken together, and out of both together we 
should gain the full light of evangelical know- 
ledge of the truth. — Least warranted of all is 
the misuse of this passage to maintain the exist- 
ence of a standing difference and permanent ill- 
feeling between Paul and Peter. Their agree- 
ment of view appears in a way hardly to be ex- 
pected in Peter, inasmuch as he too set forth the 
principle of evangelical freedom (from the law) 
by his eating in common with the Gentile Chris- 
tians; and if in consequence of Peter’s weak- 
ness there arose a difference, nothing what- 
ever points to anything permanent, to any 
deep division, but what took place in a sin. 
gle case was rebuked by Paul, and the unjusti 
fiableness of this conduct openly demonstrated. 
The publicity of the rebuke, moreover, is by no 
means to be regarded merely as making it 
keener, but as showing no less the brotherly way 
in which the matter was handled, inasmuch as 
a reproach addressed to Peter in private would 
have been far more apt to make the impression 





of a personal strife, and had there been a deeply 
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seated difference, it were inconceivable that 
Peter would have suffered himself to be thus 
publicly rebuked.—As it is important rightly to 
understand Peter’s fault, on the other hand 
Paul’s correction of it must not be misinter- 
preted; it was not an exaltation of himself, but 
flowed only from zeal for the ‘truth of the 
gospel,” for the confirmation of Christian con- 
sciences; and the decision with which Paul stood 
forth in behalf of this without fear of man, is 
instructive. Although, indeed, not every one is 
competent to such a procedure, but ordinarily 
only one who has a public standing, like Paul, 
yet the principle expressed in his procedure is 
important, namely, that in matters of faith, no 
human authorities, however high they stand, 
can give law, but that their acts remain always 
subject to the test, according to the norm of ‘‘the 
truth of the gospel.’’—As the facts here testify 
against a primacy of Peter, so the ground and 
warrant of the act of rebuke witness most 
strongly against the idea of the Papacy in gen- 
eral, and against everything that borders on it 
under the protection of the principle of authority. 

[Scuarr, Apost Church, p. 258, gives the fol- 
lowing resumé: ‘‘': his event is full of instruction. 
We cannot, indeed, justly infer from it anything 
unfavorable to the inspiration and doctrine of Pe- 
ter; for his fault was rather a practical denial of 
his real and true conviction. But it shows that the 
Apostles, even after the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, are not to be looked upon as perfect saints 
in such sense as to be liable to no sinful weakness 
whatever. We here discern still the workings of 
the old sanguine, impulsive nature of Peter, who 
could, one hour, with enthusiastic devotion, swear 
fidelity to his Master; and the next, deny him 
thrice. Paul, too, on his part, may have been too 
excited and sharp against the senior Apostle, with- 
out making due allowance for the delicacy of his 
position, and his regard for the scrupulosity of the 
Jewish converts; which certainly go far to ex- 
cuse, though not to justify Peter. Then again 
from the conduct of Paul we learn not only the 
right and duty of combatting the errors even of 
the most. distinguished servants of Christ, but 
also the equality of the Apostles, in opposition 
to an undue exaltation of Peter above his col- 
leagues.” On the bearing of this passage against 
the Papal claim to infallibility, see Wonpswortn, 
who makes the error of Peter to have been ‘im- 
posing unjustifiable terms of communion.”—R. ] 

2. The Pauline doctrine of Justification.—We have 
in this section, in a short dogmatic form, the Pau- 
line doctrine of Justification in the sentence: od 
Oixacovtat avOpwroc && Epyov vépor, 
éadv wy dca rioteac "Incod Xp., “amanis 
not justified by the works of the law, but [only] 
by the faith of Jesus Christ.” . 

a) The idea of ‘‘works of the law” is first to 
be determined. It does not, for instance, signify 
merely the observance of ritual prescriptions, 
and the reason why ‘‘a man is not justified by 
the works of the law,’’ is not that such ceremo- 
nial works are not sufficient. For then Paul 
would simply have directed attention from these 
works to others (better, or more difficult ones), 
and not, as he does, have diverted attention from 
works, altogether to something totally different, 
namely, ‘‘faith.”” No, as the law itself contains 








not merely ritual prescriptions, but also precepts 
peculiarly ethical, undoubtedly the entirely gen- 
eral expression ‘‘ works of the law,’’ also de- 
notes works of either kind. More accurately— 
Paul does not divide the law, but takes the lew 
as an integral whole, asa divine institute, which, 
with all its precepts, the ritual as well as the 
specially ethical, morally obliges man, and, as 
an expression of the Divine will, requires and 
expects obedience from him. (Therefore, even 
if only ritual observances were meant, yet in re- 
ality the ground of non-justification could not be 
found simply in the externality of these precepts; 
in them also God has expressed His will; their 
observance also is to be regarded as a moral ser- 
vice.) ‘‘ Works of the law,” therefore, are gen- 
erally all works that are done (and are) in con- 
formity with the requisitions of the Divine law.— 
Yet this is only a preliminary and entirely gen- 
eral definition. For then the question immedi- 
ately arises: But why then no justification by 
them? or (since the idea of ‘being justified” 
itself still awaits elucidation), why does Paul 
then point entirely away from them to something 
entirely different ? for thus much at least is im- 
plied init. The common answer is: If man only 
performed such ‘works of the law,” all would 
be well, he would then be justified thereby: but 
this he does not, and cannot do; therefore-of 
course in this way there is no justification possi- 
ble. But this answer of itself cannot satisfy: it 
reminds us too strongly of alucus a non lucendo ; 
the ‘works of the law” would then, strictly 
speaking, have their name from the fact that 
they are not performed, from their non-exis- 
tence. On the other hand a man certainly can 
(even of himself) do ‘+ works of the law,” can 
fulfil moral demands of the law (nay, he can do 
that much easier than have faith). But what he 
thereby accomplishes, is only épya, ‘* works” 
(on which account Paul in the Romans instead 
of épya véuov uses also the abridged expression 
épya), t. e., 1. They are only single, isolated acts 
of obedience, here an épyor, there an épyov, and 
therefore even if the particular act corresponds 
to the particular requirement, yet this never 
completely satisfies the idea of the law, as an 
integral whole, and all trust in these, therefore, 
as if one could by these isolated ‘‘ works ” really 
fulfil the will of God, is perverted trust. The 
whole law=God’s will, demands fulfilment. This 
presents the unsatisfactoriness of the works of 
the law more particularly as extensive. But 2. 
it presents it also intensively: the works, even 
because they are works, are only external acts of 
obedience. But the law demands fulfilment by 
the whole man. ‘‘ Works of the law” can never 
satisfy it; and confidence in them, therefore, as 
if one could endure God’s judgment on the 
ground of these, is always unfounded. The ful- 
filment of the law requires first and last a ¢ 

of mind answerable thereto. In the law God re- 
quires obedience to His will: to fulfil it, there- 
fore, man must himself be filled with the spirit 
of this obedience, and that not a merely external, 
seeming obedience, but a genuine one, whose 
source is inlove to God. But now the fulfilment, 
both of the former requirement and of this letter, 
is shipwrecked on the sinfulness of n 
sequence of which he cannot of h 
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above that want of unity and this externality of 
his moral acts, in consequence of which he ac- 
complishes only ‘“‘works of the law,” and for 
that very reason does not attain to dixaiworc. 
First of all then there would be held up before 
the man the duty of perfectly fulfilling the law 
extensively and intensively, in contrast with the 
mere ‘‘ works of the law.’ But this would 
really accomplish nothing, because the defect is 

unded in the sinfulness of man. There is 
therefore either no dixaiworr, or it must come in 
an entirely different way, and this way is ‘the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

These ‘‘works of the law’? Paul nowhere 
calls ‘good works:” he uses the term ‘“ good 
works” only in the full sense of the word, to 
denote works which are really good, as being 
works of faith; which is just what the ‘works 
of law” are not, else’ dixaiwore would come from 
them, and Faith would be superfluous.—Far less 
than by these even is the name of “‘ good works” 
deserved by those ‘‘ works” which have come 
up within the Christian period and been imposed 
as conditions of salvation. These have been 
only a new form of the ‘“* works of the law,” and 
therefore LurHer, as is well known, found in 
the Pauline declarations respecting these his 
most effective weapons against the Romish 
‘works of the law” and the false confidence 
reposed in them. On the other hand, it is true, 
he urges most distinctly and forcibly that, as be- 
ing mere human ordinances, the ecclesiastical 
‘‘works of the law’? do not even stand on an 
equality with the ‘“‘works of the law” of the 
Jews, which at least were commanded by God, 
and that therefore it is so much the more perverse 
to trust in them. This is the Roman Catholic 
form of the ‘‘ works of the law.” But they are 
perpetually undergoing new transformations, 
and coming up again with the old pretensions 
(less and less justified as these continually are), 
agreeably to the natural leaning of man to a 
righteousness of works. Especially does he find 
it easy (to say nothing of observances essentially 
and from the beginning serving this perverse 
end) to turn even well intended usages and in- 
stitutions, in themselves salutary, into a ‘ law,”’ 
and then to set his trust upon the observance of 
these. Nay, even the exercises which are meant 
to further the life of faith as opposed to the legal 
life, are themselves too often turned again into 
“ works of the law.” 

b) Signification of dixaiworc. Passing now 
to dixaiwarc, the term of chief import, we 
ask what is the signification of this? 

This question is most easily answered, if we 
start from Paul’s denial: ‘‘not by the works of 
the law.” The Jew believes that he é& épy. v. 
dixavovrac. What does this mean, what is expected 
by the man who believes this? Evidently this 
belief does not imply his making to himself the 
ethical statement: if I do the ‘‘ works of the law,” 
I shall be — made righteous (justus reddor), that 
is, by God. For certainly he who does the works 
of the law, does not expect a subsequent justum 
reddi by God; his doing the works of the law in 
itself constitutes him and proves him (according 
to the supposition) a justus. He is not therefore 
expecting, as necessary to this, that God shall first 
_ translate him intothe moral conditions of a justus. 
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No: the thought “justified by the works of the 
law” conveyed to the Jew the idea of a judgment 
of God pronounced upon him, as being one who 
accomplished the ‘* works of the law:’’ and no- 
thing can therefore be better established than 
the forensic, declaratory signification of dcxawvv: 
taken, in the first instance, in its most general 
sense. As tothe precise nature of the judgment, 
it was primarily, simply the sentence: Thou art 
a dixacog [righteous, just man.—R.]. This was 
what the man needed to render complete his 
living ‘‘after the law,” and thus dixaiwc, what 
he needed to make his claim before the law per- 
fect: namely, the Divine judgment that he was 
thereby dixatoc ; even had he wished to derive 
from it nothing else than the certainty that he 
was dixaioc. With this he would then have had 
the lofty, ennobling, and blessed consciousness 
of God’s taking pleasure in him, of God’s gracious 
dispositions towards him. But the judgment of 
God, we know, is never, so to speak, a mere 
judgment in words, but is also a judgment in 
deeds, that is, the favor of God to any one shows 
itself in actual blessing. To this, to the obtain- 
ing of the blessing of God, and averting of His 
curse, the expectation of him, who occupied 
himself with the works of the law, was directed, 
agreeably to the Divine promises. This blessing 
was, as is known, primarily a temporal one, 
temporal good fortune and prosperity, the dwell- 
ing in the promised land. 

If we apply this to the position which the 
gospel, denying dixaiwoug é& Epy. v. assumes: ‘a 
man is justified by the faith of Christ,” the sense 
naturally is: the judgment is uttered respecting 
him who believes on JesusChrist, that he is di«azoc. 
(How this is brought about, so that the sentence: 
Thou art dixaroc, is itself dixacov, righteous, by rea- 
son of the sacrificial death of Christ, is in this pas 
sage only intimated, vers. 19, 20, 21, and is elsa 
where more explicitly established by Paul.) 
The main point is first the fact [das ‘‘dass”’] 
of this judgment, namely that the Divine com- 
placency and satisfaction is attested thereby: 
but then, as intimated above all, the whole weight 
falls upon the manifestation of this in act, upon 
the effect of this judgment, and hence, upon the 
certainty of Divine Blessing (instead of curse). 
This blessing then, it is understood, comprehends 
a sum of manifestations, partly internal, and 
enjoyed even in the earthly life, but in part such 
as are only realized in eternity, and make up 
the fruition of the heavenly ‘ inheritance.” 
This elucidation makes it clear that dccaiwore is 
not to be taken as immediately identical with 
the forgiveness of sins; for the theory of a d:- 
xatovobac é& épy. v. implies the expectation of a 
dixaiwore not connected with forgiveness of sins; 
since the claim is here to a justification founded 
on a doing of the works of the law, and not ona 
transgression of the law. In this justifying “by 
the faith of Christ’’ then, which becomes neces- 
sary for the very reason that, on account of our 
sinfulness being justified, is not possible “by 
the works of the law ” — the forgiveness of sin, 
of the transgression of the law, is no doubt an 
integral, nay, more, the fundamental element of 
the dixaiworc, it is in the full sense an Act of 
Pardon. — The elements into which the d:xalwar 
resolves itself, or, if the phrase is preferred, the 
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consequences which grow out of the dxaiworc, 
are then found in detail (partially at least), in 
chap. iii., (and also in chap. iv.), where the re- 
ference to the “ Blessing,” in opposition to the 
**curse” (agreeably to our exposition), as well 
as to the “inheritance,” is instructive. And if 
at the beginning of chap. iii. the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost is described as an effect of 
faith” (as opposed to the works of the law), it 
is unwarrantable to urge this against the forensic, 
declaratory sense of justification, as if it signi- 
fied an internal transformation, a translation 
from the flesh into the Spirit, ete. For the im- 
mediate reference here is to the receiving of the 
Spirit as a Divine dlessing, the communication of 
a gracious benefit, as a sign and evidence of the 
Divine good will, an evidence of pardon. This 
gift of the Spirit, it is indisputably true, creates 
a new life, and it is given to this end, but this 
view is second in order.—Nay, this new life itself 
is also to be regarded as a Divine grace. Ackai- 
ovv therefore is an effective act only in the 
above named sense, that God’s approving judg- 
ment is shown also in act, or that God’s judgment 
consists in real blessings. It is not an effective 
act in the sense that dvxacovv of itself signifies an 
infusio justitiz of any sort, new life, or the like.— 
Unquestionably the ‘faith of Jesus Christ” 
leads not merely to dixaiwoic, but also to a new 
“living with Christ,” which is grounded upon a 
‘‘dying with Christ’”’ (of which there is a brief 
mention of this section vers. 19, 20). But this 
is not comprehended in dcxaiwore as Paul uses it ; 
for this idea he has the entirely different turn 
of thought and expression quoted above. There- 
fore no one should confound what Paul expressly 
keeps apart (¢. g., as he plainly does in the rela- 
tion of Rom. vi. to the preceding chapters). 
AcxawOjvar is not identical with the origination 
of a new life. In this passage especially (ver. 
19 sq.) Paul’s allusion to the new life that had 
arisen in him through faith in Jesus Christ, 
serves, strictly speaking, only as a reason why 
he no longer seeks dcxaiworc through the ‘* works 
of the law,” but through faith in Christ. Through 
the crucifixion with Christ the man of the law 
has been slain in him, and a new man has arisen 
who lives in ‘faith in Christ.” The new man 
therefore is he who knows his dixaiwou to be 
grounded on faith in Christ. It is a sign of the 
new man, it belongs to his nature to live ‘in the 
faith of Jesus Christ,’’ and to seek and find in 
that, instead of in the law, his dexaiworc. But it 
does not follow from this that dixarwOjva: means 
the same as to become a new man. 

But, allowing that dixaiworc is not to be identi- 
fied with the origination of a new life, does not 
the latter precede the dixaiworc, and is it not, not 
unfrequently, the material ground of it? This 
brings us 

c) To the idea of ‘faith,’ and its relation to 
justification. <*The faith of Jesus Christ” leads 
to justification, and this alone does not the 
' Jks of the law, is what Paul declares with 
such distinctness. But in what way? Has 
Faith this effect inasmuch as, according to what 
has been touched upon above, the believer ap- 
propriates to himself the death and the life of 
Christ = the old man is slain and a new one 

‘planted in fim, so that God, with reference to 





this, even though the new life is only in its be 
ginning, yet recognizing in the beginning the 
guarantee of the rest, acquits him of sin, and 
bestows upon him blessing and grace, that is 
justifies him in the forensic sense, and then im- 
plants in him still further such life, with the 
effective method of the justification? This must 
be denied decidedly: for this simple reason, 
that otherwise the ground of justification, in the 
mind of God, would consist in something else 
than that which the faith of the believer appre- 
hends as its ground, and so his faith would 
really be an illusion. For 1. “The believer 
believes on Christ,” is equivalent to saying that 
he recognizes in Christ, and particularly in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, the ground of his justi- 
fication. 2. The believer, through his faith - 
in Christ, undoubtedly comes to a new life, but 
this life is and abides, as our passage itself shows, 
essentially and above all a life in faith, and in 
faith on Christ’s death (ver. 20); in the convie- 
tion of being justified before God by this death, 
from which then follows a life according to God’s 
will in the special ethical sense, and transforma- 
tion of the whole direction of the will. The real 
ground of justification, therefore, cannot consist 
in the believer’s new life itself, but in that in 
which he himself, renouncing the works of the 
law, seeks and continually finds it, namely, in 
Christ’s atoning death. Else were he entangled 
in a delusion. And faith justifies simply be- 
cause it is, as it were, our unreserved assent to 
the reconciliation already effected in Christ. It 
needs only that, for through the atoning death 
of Christ, provided any one will not deny its 
value, the grace of God is already won for us 
all; therefore, there remains nothing on our 
part but to say Yes to it (manus apprehendens). 
Without this, that grace cannot become our own; 
through it, it does become our own, since an 
earning of it, or a making ourselves worthy of it, 
is no longer needful; but, on the contrary, every 
such thought derogates somewhat from the merit 
of Christ. Nothing further then is needed than 
just this “believing ;”’ we need not fancy this too 
little when taken in its simple sense — ‘to trust,” 
‘*to place confidence in,” and we need not sup- 
pose we must first make its idea as it were more 
complete by taking in its effects, in order to be 
able to acknowledge faith as the condition* of 
justification. Were faith to be made more than 
the condition of justification, were it to be made 
its ground, we might intensify its idea as much 
as we would, it would still be too little. But 
now, as on the one hand, Faith utters its Amen 
to the reconciliation accomplished in Christ, and 
thus makes the man partaker of it,—that is, jus- 
tifies him, so does it also lay hold of this death ~ 
itself, which has wrought for it so great a bene- 
fit — the man who has heretofore lived, dies with 
Christ and through Christ, but there comes instead 
(not out of faith, but out of Christ, yet not with- 
out faith), anew man, who lives to God, but ever 
henceforth seeks the ground of God’s favor in 
nothing else than in Christ. This trust comes 
more and more completely into exercise with the 
new life that springs up, instead of being now 
superfluous. (This is the double hand of faith.) 

*[Thore need be no mistake ing of “ condi 
wit sag he meanig of “ond 
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-». By what is said above, the idea of faith is not 
‘in any way unduly weakened. Even though 
‘man can do nothing more than apprehendere what 
is in God and Uhrist, yet this very apprehendere 
is the greatest and especially the hardest thing 
that (sinful) man can do, For itimplies nothing 
less than a giving of all honor to God, and not 
to one’s self, a willingness to renounce one’s own 
reason, one’s own merits, one’sown will. Hence, 
even this man cannot have of himself, but God 
must bring him thereto. And he does it by the 
pedagogy of the “law” ‘unto Christ.” On 
this, see the next chapter, although it is already 
intimated in ver. 19 of this. 


‘HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 11-13.—Srarke:—The Apostles also 
had their faults, and sometimes committed. great 
errors of conduct (1 John i. 8). 
ministers then, whose authority is so much less 
than that of the Apostles, to be expected not to 
errand sin? Therefore, follow them no further 
than they follow Christ.—Even though a thing 
be done with good intention, yet, so far as it is 
wrong in itself, or as any scandal arises thereby, 
it cannot be excused or defended by its good 
intention. When of two evils one must. be 
chosen, it is better to let a scandal arise than to 
do anything that may prejudice evangelical 
truth.—Even children of God and great saints 
are capable of being very easily and suddenly 
surprised and overcome by the fear of man, 
when they do not sufficiently watch over them- 
selves. —Hrpincer:—When faults, scandals in 
doctrine and life are prevalent, it is not for us 
to be silent, to strike sail and run before the 
wind, but to stand fast in our. place. —QUESNEL: 
—The higher one stands, the more measured and 
guarded his conduct should be. 

[Canvin:—How cautiously we ought to guard 
against giving way to the opinions of men, lest we 
turn aside from the right path! If this happened 
to Peter, how much more easily to us. —LuTHER :— 
Such examples are written for our consolation. 
If Peter fell, may likewise fall. If he rose again, 
I may algo rise again. This comfort they take 
away, who say, the saints do not sin.—This is a 
wonderful matter! God preserved the church, 
being yet young, and the gospel, by one person. 
Paul alone standeth to the truth, for he had lost 
Barnabas, his companion, and Peter was against 
him. So sometimes one man is able to do more 
in a council than the whole council besides.—R. ] 
- [Burxirr:—Such as sin openly, must be re- 
proved openly.—No bands of friendship must 
keep the ministers of God from reproving sin. A 
notorious fault must be reproved with much 
boldness and resolution: If such as are eminent 
in the thureh fall, they fall not alone; many do 


fall with them.—What a constraining - power 


there is in the example of eminent persons. He 
is said to compel, in Scripture, not only who 
doth violently force, but who, being of authority, 
doth provoke his example.—The errors of 
those that do rule, beeome rulers of error. Men 
sin through a kind of authority, through the 
sins of those who are in authority.—R.] - | 

_ [How many rejoice at Paul’s defence of the 
liberty of the gospel against Peter’s weakness, 


What? Are’ 





-who themselves will not receive rebuke as Peter 


did—nay, are very popes «t heart. For there 
are popes in pews as well as in pulpits, besides 
the pope who openly claims to be such; Chris- 
tian liberty suffers from them all.—The fear of 
man, of popular opinion often becomes to us as au- 
thoritative as decrees and Papal bulls to others.— 
Peter will not commune with Gentile Christians 
longer; so he might act if he would, as Peter, 
but as an Apostle, he thus made terms of commu- 
nion against the truth of the gospel. He was 
condemned; do we never seek to bind the con- 
science not only ‘‘in meats and drinks,” but as 
respects communion with other Christians?— 
When such conduct ceases to be a private choice, 
and becomes public scandal, it should be re- 
buked by one set for the defence of the truth of 
the gospel.—The yet remaining power of narrow 
national and social and religious prejudices in 
those who profess Christ as ‘‘all and in all.” 
How strong in Peter; once so strong in Paul, 
but now crucified with Christ.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Sprner:—The whole life of Chris- 
tians has, besides God’s glory, the end and aim 
that the truth of the gospel and pure doctrine 
may be established; those sins, therefore, are 
great above others, whereby any may be misled 
as to the truth of the gospel.—STarKe :—So 
soon as it is taught by words or deeds that any- 
thing more is necessary to salvation than the 
grace of God and faith, so soon is the truth of 
the gospel wounded.—lIn the matter of scandals, 
one who-either maliciously or heedlessly causes 
them, has justly reckoned against him and im- 
puted by God, what thereafter arises out of them, 
and thus the sin may become more grievous 
through its consequences.—RirGEerR:—O God! if 
I ever err, give me a frankspoken Paul to warn 
me and make me on the spot or afterwards as mild 
in yielding, as Peter !—HrusnER:—Things that 
trouble peace may arise even among children and 
messengers of God. In Acts xiii. 13. xv. 31, similar 
things are mentioned. Behold the imperfection 
of the earthly life! only above is harmony for- 
ever undisturbed. The kingdom of Christ, never- 
theless, advances even through weak instruments. 

Public rebuke: 1. admissible, yes, necessary, 
when anything has been done that perplexes 
consciences; 2. howshallit be conducted? Un- 
doubtedly by free exposition of its evil conse- 
quences, but then chiefly by renewed and more 
thorough assertion of the truth of the Gospel: 
not with personal reproaches; and above all, in 
brotherly love; 3. difficult; therefore examine 
thyself well, whether thou be called or at all 
events fitted therefor, that thou destroy not 
more good than thou restorest; and if thou per- 
ceivest thyself not skilled, leave it: for after all 
it is not thou that rebukest and God knows well 
enough how to choose His own instruments. In 
all eases do it not without earnest looking up to 
God, that in the discharge of it He will keep 
thee as from the fear of man, so none the less 
from vanity, haughtiness and a loveless temper. 


Ver. 15. Starke ;:—The preéminence which 


we who are born of Christian ancestry have 
above others, must not be misused to the preju- 
dice of divine grace: we must be none the less 
certain that the grace of Christ alone, not our 
descent from Christian parents, can save us. 
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Ver. 16. Luraer:—Understand we this article 
rightly and purely? Then have we the true 
heavenly sun. But if we lose it, we have noth- 
ing else than a hellish darkness.—A troubled, 
wretched conscience should keep no thought or 
remembrance of the law, nor should oppose to 
the anger and judgment of God anything else 
than the sweet comforting word of Christ, which 
is a word of grace, of forgiveness of sins, of 
everlasting life and blessedness. But to do this 
is especially hard. For the fearfulness of the 
conscience keeps us from well apprehending 
Christ, and temps us often to let Him go, and 
to fall back upon the thought of law and sin.— 
As a Jew, through the works which he does after 
God’s law, cannot be justified, how then should 
a monk be justified, by his order, a priest by his 
authority, a philosopher by his skill and wis- 
dom, a sophistical theologian by his sophistry ? 
Wise, pious, and righteous as men may become 
on earth through their reason and God’s law, 
yet they are by all their works, merits, masses, 
and by the best of all their righteousness and 
acts of worship, not righteous before God.—RIE- 
Ger:—What thou art by nature and canst boast 
concerning thy good bringing up, thy refined 
education, thy works of the law, distinguish 
thee doubtless above many others. Thou art not 
bidden to throw that entirely away. What of 
quiet days, and advantage to thy health, and the 
like this secures to thee, enjoy. But into the 
secret chamber of judgment, where God and the 
conscience have to do with one another concern- 
ing the forgiveness of sins, this is not to intrude. 
Through no work of the law shall we ever bring 
it to pass that God will justify us, forgive our 
sins, bestow on us access to His grace, and the 
hope of future glory; that we learn alone from 
God’s word and promise in Christ. 

Ver. 17. Rizcer:—If I would suffer this thing 
again to become uncertain to me, namely, that I, 
leaving all works behind, should be justified 
through Christ alone; if I would be mistrustful 
about that, as if I had brought myself into sin 
by such a disparagement of works; if I fell back 
again upon works, as chanced to Peter, I should 
make Christ a minister of sin.—LuTHER:—Every 
one who teaches that faith in Christ doth not 
justify, unless a man also keep the law, such a 
one makes Christ a minister of sin, 7. e. he makes 
out of him a law-teacher, who teaches just that, 
and nothing else that Moses teaches. So can 
Christ then be no Saviour and grace-giver, but 
would be only acruel tyrant, who required of us 
merely impossible things, not one of which any 
man can fulfil. [For the other view of this 
passage see Exec. Nores. — Burkitt: — The 
Apostle rejects the inference of the adversaries 
of the doctrine of justification by faith with the 
greatest abhorrence and detestation. It is no 
new prejudice, though a very unjust one, against 
this doctrine of justification by faith alone, that 
it opens a door tolicentiousness and makes Christ 
the minister of sin.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarke:—Teachers should take good 
¢are, that what they tear down with one hand, 
that they may not build up again with the other. 

Ver. 19. Rizaer.—I have not run away from 
the law like an escaped rogue. It has cost a 
death, I have made trial of the law before, and 





learnt well, how far the law carries us, and 
what is impossible toit. .But now, as in the case 
of a marriage dissolved by death, I am lawfully 
divorced from the law. I have no desire to knit 
this bond again.—Luruer :—St. Paul could have 
said nothing of mightier force against the right- 
eousness that is supposed to come through the 
law, than just what he here saith: I have died 
to the law, I have nothing at all more to do with 
it, it concerns me nothing, nor can it justify me.— 
These words are most full of comfort, and let 
them come in mind to any one in time of temp- 
tations and afflictions, and be in his heart rightly 
and thoroughly understood. Such a one would 
without doubt be well able to stand against all 
danger and dread of death, against all manner 
of terrors of conscience and of sin, though they 
fell as vehemently upon him as ever they could.— 
Happy he who, when his conscience falls into 
distress and temptation, that is, when sin assails 
and the law accuses him, then can say: What 
matters that to me; for I have died to thee. 
But if thou wilt ever dispute with me concern- 
ing sins, go, bury thyself with the flesh and its 
members, my servants pass then in review, 
plague and crucify them as thou wilt; but me, 
the conscience, it is for thee to leave, in peace 
as queen. For thou hast no concern with me 
since I have died to thee and live now to Christ.— 
It is a strange, curious, and unheard of speech, 
that to live to the law is as much as to die to 
God, and to die to the law as much as to live to 
God. These two sentences are completely and 
entirely athwart the reason, therefore also no 
sophist as law teacher can understand them. 
But do thou give diligence that thou learn well 
to understand them, namely thus, that who now 
will live to the law, that is, practise himself in 
its works, and keep the same, in order that he 
may thereby be justified, such a one is a sinner 
and abides a sinner, and therefore condemned 
to everlasting death and damnation. For the 
law can make him neither righteous nor blessed, 
but if it begins to accuse him in right earnest, 
it only kills him. Therefore to live to the law 
is, in truth, nothing else than to die to God, and 
to die to the law is nothing else than to live 
to God; now to live to God, this is to become 
righteous through grace and faith on Christ, 
without any works or law.—Starxe:—The end 
of our freedom from the law is not, that we may 
live to ourselves, but that we may live to God and 
Christ. L 

Ver. 20. In Srarke:—Christ on His cross 
was to be regarded as the surety and head of the 
whole human race; therefore, in His person the 
whole human race was also crucified. Espe- 
cially have believers part in the death of Christ, 
because faith brings with it a perfect union and 
fellowship between Christ and the faithful.— 
BEeRLENB. Brste:—Faith binds us to the cross 
of Christ, and there nothing of the old man will 
remain and be spared. Faith and the cross are 
to one another very near. Therefore, worldl 
wisdom turns its back on faith. Many wi 
their faith will even separate the cross from it- 
self; they make of faith a cross before the cross; 
and say of the other, away, away with it!—This 
is the method of stepping over from the law to 
the gospel, only through the death of~ the old 
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‘Adam, and his peculiar life. 


It makes a huge 
corpse. ‘I*live.”"—No more after my own wil- 
ling and working, but in another spirit. We 
‘must lose ourselves. A man lives then most 
blessedly, when he lives not to himself. There 
must be in the heart another I. The old I must 
lose itself. But what says the self-love and sel- 
fishness that would gladly keep its life, and seek 
in everything what pleases it, that will not hate 
its own soul, affections, desires, dispositions, 
and sensual cravings? Its word is: That am I! 
that is from me! that is in me! therefore, that is 


‘mine! that befits me! that pleases me! that is 


‘so with me! It demands, therefore, from God 
and man rest, life, love, honor, obedience, trust, 
help, assistance, comfort, and enjoyment. O 
what a heavy stone of stumbling is self-love in 
Christ’s way !—[ Bunyan :—They only have ben- 
efit by Christ to eternal life, who die by His 
example, as well as live by His blood; for in 
His death was both merit and example; and 
they are like to miss in the first, that are not 
concerned in the second.—R. } 

Luruer :—The very life that I live is Christ 
Himself, and therefore Christ and I are in this 
matter altogether one thing. None the less, it is 
true, there remains outwardly cleaving to me the 
old man that is under the law, but so far as con- 
cerns this matter, namely, that I be justified be- 
fore God, Christ and I cannot but be bound in 
the closest wise together, so that He lives in me 
and I again in Him.—Christ and my conscience 
should become one body, so that I should keep 
nothing else before my eyes than Jesus Christ. 
But if I turn my countenance away from Christ, 
and look alone upon myself, it is at once all over 
with me. For then straightway flashes into my 
mind: Christ is above in heaven, and thou here 
below on earth, how wilt thou now find the way 
-up to Him? Then the reason quickly answers: 
-I will lead a holy life, and do what the law bids 
me, and so enter into life. But when I thus look 
upon myself, and consider only what I am, or 
what I ought to be, and what I am bound to do, 
I lose Christ forthwith out of my sight, who yet 
alone is my righteousness and life; but when I 
have lost Him, there is no longer either help or 
counsel, but at the last desperation and eternal 
damnation must needs follow.—BERLENB. BiBLE: 
—Christ is life not for Himself alone, but a bene- 
fit that willingly and freely communicates itself. 
Where now it finds. man who hates and for- 
sakes his own life, and lives no longer in his 
own self-love, in him Christ lives.—RigrGer:— 
If a man should hear of the fellowship of the 
cross of Christ alone, a man might form to him- 
self too joyless an image of my religion; but it 
is also a fellowship with His life. And my life 
in the flesh, my tarrying upon this battlefield 
of sin and grace, is given me for a proof how 
the Son of God once made a journey through the 
world, and remained constant to His Heavenly 
Father. . 

[Joun Brown:—Paul here declares his expe- 
rience. The law has no more to do with me, and 
I have no more to do with it in the matter of jus- 
tification. —Christ died and in Him I died; Christ 
revived andin HimI revived. The law has killed 
me, and by doing so, it has set me free from it- 


self. The life I now have, is not the life of a 


man under the law, but the life of a man delivered 
from the law.—Christ’s relations to God are my 


relations. His views are my views; His feelings 
my feelings. He is the soul of my soul, the life 
of my life. My state, my sentiments, my conduct 


are all Christian.—‘It is but right that I should 
be entirely devoted to Him who devoted Himself 
entirely for me.”—R. 

LutHer:—It is very true that I still live in 
the flesh, but be it now what life it may, that is 
still in me, I count it yet for no life at all; for it 
is, if one will view it aright, indeed no life, but 
rather a mask, under which another lives, 
namely Christ, who is truly my life, that thou 
canst not see, but hearest it alone. I live, to be 
sure, in the flesh; but I live not from the flesh 
or after the flesh, but in faith, from faith, and 
according to faith.—‘*Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” With these words Paul de- 
scribes in most comforting wise Christ’s office 
and priesthood. This now is His office, that He 
should reconcile us with God, give Himself up 
for our sins, &c. Therefore, thou must not 
make of Him a new law-giver that does away 
the old law and establishes a new in its place. 
Christ is no Moses, no taskmaster and lawgiver, 





but a grace-giver and compassionate Saviour. 
He is nothing else than a purely measureless 
and overflowing compassion, that suffers itself 
to be bestowed upon us, and also bestows itself. 
Setting forth Christ after such a way, thou 
rightly depictest Him. But if thou suffer Him 
to be portrayed to thee in other guise, thou 
mayest, in the time of temptation, be easily and 
quickly overthrown.—These words of Paul are 
an excellent example of ’a genuine and assured 
faith. Accustom thyself to this, that thou ap- 
prehend this brief word, ‘‘me,”’ with certain faith, 
and doubtest not thereof, that thou also art in the 
number of those who are named with this little 
word “me.” For, as we cannot deny that we 
are one and all sinners, so can we also not deny 
that Christ died for our sins, that He might 
justify us through His death. For surely He 
has not died for this, that He should justify 
those that were righteous before, but that He 








should help poor sinners. Because then I feel 
and confess that I am a sinner, why should I 
not, on the other hand, also say that I am 
righteous because of Christ’s righteousness, es- 
pecially because I hear that He has loved mz 
and given Himself for me. St. Paul believed it 
steadfastly and assuredly, and, therefore, also 
does he speak of it so freely and confidently. 
But may He who hath loved us and given Him- 
self for us, bestow on us grace, that we may be 
able, if only in part, todo the like and speak 
thus concerning ourselves.—[Ligntroor :—Paul 
appropriates to himself, as CHRysostom ob- 
serves, the love which belongs equally to the 
whole world. For Christ is, indeed, the per- 
sonal friend of each man individually; and is as 
much to him as if He had died for him alone.— 
R. 

er. 21. StarKe:—The rejection of the grace 
of God, may take place: 1. by a denial of the 
perfect satisfaction of Christ ; 2. by setting along 
side of it our own merits, worthiness and right- 
eousness, as Popery does in doctrine, and many 
even in our churches do in fact; 3. by abusing 
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this grace to favor presumption, and to supersede 


sanctification; 4. when even sincere souls, in 
the feeling of their unworthiness, are much too 


timorous to appropriate grace to themselves, and. 


think they must first have arrived at this or that 
degree of holiness, before grace can avail them 
any thing; 5. when tempted ones from a lack of 
feeling conclude that they have fallen out of 
grace again. 

Luruer:—The righteousness that comes from 
the law is nothing else than mere contempt and 
rejection of God’s grace, whereby the death of 
Christ becomes unworthy and unavailing.. Who 
is, indeed, so eloquent that he can sufficiently 
portray and bring to light, what itis to reject 
the grace of God? or to make out that Christ 
has died in vain? It is hard to have to talk of 
any useless dying; but to say that Christ has 
died in vain, that is too much, that is quite too 
villanous a word, for it is nothing less than to 
say that Christ is wholly unprofitable, is noth- 
ing worth.—If any one will make out Christ’s 
death an unprofitable thing, he must also make 
His resurrection, His glorious triumph over sin, 
death, etc, His kingdom, heaven, earth, God 
Himself, God’s majesty and glory, and in brief 
all things together contemptible and. useless.— 
These great, mighty, and terrible thunderclaps, 
which St. Paul in his writings brings down from 
heaven against our own. righteousness, that 
comes from the law, ought, by good right, to 
terrify us from it.—When the world hears such 
a charge, it will not at all believe that it is true; 
for it does not allow that a man’s heart could be 
so wicked that he should reject the grace of 
God, and count Christ’s death a despicable thing, 
and yet for all that, this sin is of allin the world 
the most common. Whoever will be righteous 
outside of faith in Christ, such a one casts away 
God’s grace, and despises the death of Christ, 
though in words he speak as highly and honora- 
bly thereof, as ever he knows how to speak. 

Vers. 19-21. To live to God, our end; 1. 
What is thereby required? 2. Condition of ac- 
complishing it; the way thereto is dying—to 
the law: this again is possible only through be- 
ing crucified with Christ.—To be crucified with 
Christ: 1. something difficult, requires nothing 
less than that we place ourselves under God’s 
sentence of. condemnation; 2. indispensably ne- 
cessary: else there can be no life to God.—To 
die with Christ—to live to God ; this is the preg- 





nant definition of true Christianity.—I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in mé: a bold ex- 
pression; but so must it be in the case of a Chris- 
tian; one’s own Ego must vanish, and in place 
of it Christ. must rule in us.—Christ lives in me: 
1. can we say so, when even yet there 1s much sin 
in us? 2, When can we say so? when at least it 
is He, in whom alone we seek our righteousness ? 
The Christian’s life a double life: a. Proof: 1. 
the joyful attestation: Christ lives in me; 2. he 
must humbly acknowledge and in manifold ways 
experience; I yet live in the flesh, 4. What is 
to be done, that he, so long as he lives and what- 
ever his life in the flesh, may not live to the 
flesh, but to Him who, efe.—Living in faith on 
the Son of God, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us: 1. the blessed prerogative, 2. the sacred 
duty of the Christian.—In Lisco:—The life in the 
faith of the Son of God: 1. what it presupposes 
inus. Ver. 19:-the death of the old natural 
life—the being crucified with Christ; 2. wherein 
it essentially consists? Ver. 20: in entire self- 
surrender to the Son of God, in. being filled and 
permeated with His love, which to the true Chris- 
tian is the one moving spring of all his actions; 
8. what value has it? Ver.:21, it serves to the 
glory of the grace of God, and the praise of the 
death of Christ. 

To say Christ has also loved me, and given 
Himself for me, is the height of faith’s achieve- 
ments, simple as it appears.—Reject not the 
grace of God! an admonition as earnest as need- 
ful.—To reject God’s grace the greatest of all 
sins. When is this done? (see above. )—Christ 
died in vain? 1. that cannot be; such a-deed of 
love must have a high end; 2. and yet for how 
many has He died in vain !—Christ would have 
died in vain! the severest condemnation possible 
of every kind of righteousness of works.—To 
seek righteousness from works; as foolish (for 
Christ cannot have died in vain), as simple (it re- 
jects that which was God’s own most glorious 
work of Love). [‘*Then Christ died without 
cause.” Did such a person die. Then while we 
may account for His life by other theories, there 
is no sufficient reason for His death, save that 
which Paul preached: Full pardon, entire sal- 
vation, to every one who by faith lays hold of 
Christ as dying for him. Any other view is in- 
consistent with God’s wisdom, frustrates God’s 
grace as well.—Self-salvation must ever deny a 
sufficient purpose in that death.—R. ] 
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PAUL OPPOSES 


Il. 


THe LEGAL VIEW Itseur, WHICH THROUGH THE FALSE TEACH- 
ERS HAD FOUND ENTRANCE AMONG THE GALATIANS: ° 


Cuapter III. 1—VI1. 10. 


A. Remonstrance and expression of astonishment, at the contradiction into 
which this brings them with their own experience respecting the receiving 


of the Spirit. 


(CuapTer iii. 1-5.) 


1 O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched [did bewitch]' you, that ye should not 
obey the truth [omit this clause]* before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been [was]* evi- 
2 dently set forth, crucified among you [set forth among you, crucified]? This only 
would [ learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law [was it by 
the works of the law that ye received the Spirit],° or by the hearing of faith? 
8 Are ye so foolish? having begun in [with] the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by 
4 [being made’ perfect with] the flesh? Have ye suffered [or experienced |* so many 


5 things in vain? if it be yet [really] in vain. 


He therefore that ministereth to you 


the Spirit, and worketh miracles among [or miraculous powers in]* you doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? 


1 Ver, 1.—[As a rule the English simple past tense is the better rendering of the Greek aorist.—R. 
2 Ver. 1.—Ti adn9. wh weider@ar is to be omitted with Lachmann and Tischendorf. 


A gloss from Gal. v.7. [Omitted 


in &%, A. B. and others; by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott. Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 

3 Ver. 1L.— Ev byiv is probably to be retained, on account of its difficulty, with D. E. F. L. K., although it is wanting in 
&. A. B.C. and omittei by Lachmann. [The uncial authority for it is not much stronger than for the clause above, but 
its omission is so much more readily accounted for than its insertion, that it is retained by Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth. 


Alford rejects it, Lightfoot is doubtful.—R.] 


4 Ver. 1.—{The E, V. by putting “among you” after “ crucified,” destroys not only the emphasis which belongs to the 
latier, but also the proper connection of the former phrase.—R.]} 
Ver. 2.—[The order of the Greek, given above, is to be preserved, as rendering the contrast more striking.—R.] 


6 Ver. 3.— The E. V. renders the datives in this clause differently. Ivevpmare. - 
“by the flesh,” but “with the Spirit,” “with the flesh.”—R. 


-gapxKié, not “in the Spirit” and 


T Ver. 3.—[’EwcteAcia Oe, passive, not middle, “ being made complete,” not “completing yourselves.”—R.] 


8 Ver. 4—|The meaning of €m 4 0¢€7€ is open to discussion. Schmoller renders “erfahren.” 


See Bxee. Notres.—R.] 


9 Ver.5.—[Avvdwets €v Vuecv; the two interpretations of this phrase are indicated above. «See Exec. Norgs.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. O foolish Galatians.—Direct ad- 
dress. because Paul now, for the first time after 
his historical account, turns to the readers. ‘It 
is, therefore, a trustworthy intimation that a 
new section begins here, and that all which pre- 
cedes belonged together. ‘‘ Foolish :’ that they 
had given up the better, genuine knowledge, is 
what Paul wishes to prove to them in the whole 
Epistle; this is, in fact, implied in the very 
opening words, chap. i. 6. His particular mo- 
tive for expressing himself precisely thus here, 
and in general for expressing himself with es- 
pecial emphasis, is that, although a new section 
begins here, yet, for the writer, this beginning 
presupposes what precedes—that is, in the first 
instance the proof of the full‘apostolicity of his 

hing generally, and then particularly the 
cited rebuking of Peter for conduct similar 
to theirs, concluding with the powerful words: 





“For, if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ died without cause.”: This very thought, 
so painful, that the Galatians, by their conduct, 
are declaring the greatest act of God’s grace, 
the death of Christ, to have been in vain, may 
have been what impelled him to the vehement 
exclamation: © @véynror Taadras For here 
also his astonishment and his censure have pri- 
mary reference to 'this: death of Christ: «set 
before you, crucified.””» [Jzrome and others have 
imagined a national peculiarity'to be referred to 
here, which is altogether - inadmissible. © The 
Galatians were sprightly, not stupid, and ayénroc 
marks not so much ‘* dullness ” as “foolishness,” 
want. of vovc, improper use of it. “They were not 
pwpoi, but avéyrou.—R.] Who did-bewitch 
you ?—So senseless and therefore incompre- 
hensible is the apostasy of the Galatians, that 
Paul explains their being led astray as an effect 
of magic. For what he immediately ‘subjoins 
had actually taken place among them ; naturally, 
therefore, this apostasy—to Judaism—was least 
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to be expected of them. For Christ’s atoning 
death and Judaistic legalism are at opposite 
poles to each other; the stronger the emphasis 
laid on the former, the most distant must be any 
thought of the latter. Comp. ii, 21. [Licur- 
root:—‘ The word Backdvecy originally re- 
ferred to witchery by spells and incantations, 
but in actual use it denotes the blighting influ- 
ence of the evileye. It here involves two ideas: 
1) The baleful effect on the recipient, and 2) the 
envious spirit of the agent. The false teachers 
envy the Galatians this liberty ‘in Christ, have 
an interest in subjecting them again to bondage. 
This idea, however, is subordinate to the other.” 
See Worpswortu, who quotes authorities for 
both ideas. There may be allusion to the notion 
that the power of the sorcerer was felt whenever 
the eye of the recipient rested on him,* in the 
expression ‘‘before whose eyes,” as if keeping 
their eyes on that object would have preserved 
them from this bewitching; but this must not be 
pressed.—R. ] 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
evidently set forth.—Portrayed before the 
eyes, of course, by means of preaching, but the 
expression hints at the pains which Paul took 
to make known to them the crucified One, and 
to bring Him as near as possible to them. This 
is done designedly, in order to contrast the more 
strongly with this the apostasy that had taken 
place, and to justify the astonishment which he 
expresses. Among you strengthens the state- 
ment still further: in the midst of you, by oral 
communication, not merely from a distance by 
letters. The following is the simplest explana- 
tion: ‘* Before your eyes,” so distinctly points 
out the meaning; ‘‘to paint,” as that of wpoe- 
ypaon, that we cannot hesitate to accept it, 
although the compound verb does not occur 
elsewhere in this sense. WIESELER: ‘But as 
ypagev is very frequently used of painting, 
‘there is little occasion for hesitation in extend- 
ing the signification to the regularly formed 
‘compound, even though there were no further 
warrant for it. In the New Testament there are 
other drag Aeyéueva, both in form and meaning, 
and as to the latter in this case we have also the 
voice of the Greek Fathers.” To give mpo a 
temporal reference [Mryer, ALForD, and others. 
—R.] is less suited to the context, while the 
local signification corresponds with ‘before 
whose eyes.” [The safest rendering is that of 
the E. V. Liaurroor says of the verb: ‘ This 
is the common word to describe all public no- 
tices and proclamations; hence: programme ;” 
and this is, on the whole, preferable. Worps- 
worTH finds here an allusion to the heathen 
practice of carrying amulets to guard against 
witchcraft,’and to the Jewish custom of binding 
phylacteries between the eyes. ‘‘ Who bewitched 
you, before whose eyes was written and bound 
up by me, as your frontlet of Faith, your spirit- 
ual Phylactery, Christ crucified; and who had, 
as [ thought, been thus guarded by me against 
all the envious fascination of your spiritual ene- 





(* Coleridge paints this in his wierd lines: 
“8o deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken, serpent eyes, 

That all her features were resigned 

To this sole image in her mind.” Lady Christabel.—R.] 





mies.” This is ingenious, but it presses unduly 
the allusion in the word “ bewitched.”—R. } 

Ver. 2. This only would I learn of you. 
—The unreasonableness of the apostasy is still 
further, and now, indeed, for the first time, ex- 
pressly exposed. Not merely has the proclama 
tion of Christ’s death on the cross been made 
among them, but, through faith thereon, they 
have already attained to the receiving of the 
Holy Ghost,—and yet are you disposed to turn 
away from that which has already so attested 
itself? ‘* Vide, quam efficaciter traciat locum ab 
experientia.” Lutuer. [** Learn” = obtain in- 
formation, not used ironically in the stricter 
sense of “learning as a disciple,” as Luruer, 
BenGeL, and others.—R.] He refers them to 
the receiving of the Spirit through faith, as a. 
proof that it is Faith which works justification. 
For the Spirit can only be given by God to the 
man whom He justifies (not whom He reprobates) ; 
the gift of the Spirit is a token of grace, not of 
wrath.—‘‘ Only,” for this is the main question; 
by this—so far as the proof is to be sustained by 
facts—the thing is proved.—_The Spirit, gene- 
rally, not merely as the principle of miraculous 
gifts; “for Paul reminds the collective body of 
his readers of their receiving of the Spirit; not 
till ver. 5 are the duvdpece, as a species of the 
Spirit’s workings, particularly cited.” Mryer. 
—By the hearing of faith —«Through the 
preaching concerning faith,” is the right trans- 
lation, although not quite congruous with the 
first member, which has a subjective reference. 
[’Axo#, ‘‘hearing,” has a passive sense always 
in the New Testament, 7. e., it refers to what is 
heard (see Meyer, Exxicorr), ‘the preaching.” 
—Iliorewe, “of faith,” evidently an objective 
genitive. See Lignhtroor, WorpswortH, against 
both the above positions. Most modern exposi- 
tors agree with Schmoller’s next remark on the 
meaning of riotic.—R.] Not = ‘through lis- 
tening to the faith,” since wiori¢ is never — doc- 
trina fidei, but is only the subjective believing. 
‘That in the first member of the double question 
their own strength, and, in the second, the power 
of the gospel (= of preaching) is made promi, 
nent, is quite natural, as it was through human 
strength that the Judaizing teachers would fain 
achieve that which was in truth only to be be. 
stowed by the might of the gospel.” WirseLer 
That the “hearing” was accepted is understood, 
of course, since, from the * hearing,” the gift of 
the Spirit proceeded (comp. Rom. x. 17); from 
preaching (sc. from believing) comes faith, and 
with it the Holy Ghost. : 

Ver. 8. Having begun with the Spirit. 
—You have made a beginning in the Christian 
life through the receiving of the Holy Ghost 
(ver. 2). Where a beginning is made, the next 
question is about the completion. Now—re- 
marks Paul with cutting irony, bringing home 
the sense of this avéyrov of their conduct—such a 
completion there is also with you; but with 
the flesh! i. ¢., according to your and your 
false teachers’ fancy, this now is the true com- 
pletion; yet, in truth, it is no completion, but 
the Shae opposite of i ane i —_ the 
work begun, because it is a completion with the 
flesh. < Flesh ” is the opposite of Spirit,” and 
where the ‘flesh’ reigns, the “Spirit” must 








CHAP. II, 1-5. 








‘‘The flesh,” of course, rises again 


ve way. 
o dominion, where there is a retrogression to 
the legal position; for therewith the Holy Ghost, 
which has been obtained only through faith, is 
necessarily lost; and where the “Spirit” is 


wanting, there is the ‘ flesh.” MEYER :— 
** Spirit and jlesh do not describe Christianity 
and Judaism themselves, but the specific vital 
agencies in each, the Holy Spirit, and the un- 
spiritual, corporeally-physical human nature, 
leading contrary to God and to sin.” The da- 
tives are both modal, indicating the manner in 
which the two actions took place.—R.] ’Emcere- 
Aeiv signifies not merely *‘to end,” but ‘to com- 
plete,” consummare. ’EmcreAciobe may be middle; 
if so, then it is simplest to take it as — do ye 
now bring to completion (s. c. the work begun) in 
the flesh. But ércreAcio#ac does not occur in the 
New Testament in a middle sense, though it is 
thus used by profane writers. Hence, others 
take it as passive, ¢« g. MryYER == you are 
brought to completion, sc., by the false teachers, 
inasmuch as they.make of you people who lie 
under the dominion of the * flesh.” This ren- 
ders the reproach still sharper. Soalso LuTHER: 
instead of saying, carne consummastis, he sud- 
denly turns the address, and says: carne consum- 
mamini, which strictly signifies: Will you then 
let the matter be carried through with you in 
the flesh, and thereby be made completely right- 
eous ?—The present tense denotes that the Gala- 
tians are now engaged in this émredeioba. 
Comp. i. 6.—Niv = cum magis magisque deberetis 
spirituales fiert relicta carne. BENGEL. 

Ver. 4. [Are ye so foolish ?—‘So very 
foolish are ye then?” oitwe being emphatic.—R. ] 
Have you experienced [or suffered] so 
many things in vain ?— Meyer, in connection 
with his explanation of ‘‘ being made perfect,” 
interprets it as referring to the many burdensome 
performances connected with observing the law, 
which they had been obliged, by their new 
- teachers, to undergo, in order, according to their 
notion, to become complete Christians. Having 
(according to Meyer) reminded them of these by 
émcreA, he then lays before them the uselessness 
of such things by the exclamation (not question): 
“So many things,” eée.—This is evidently a 
strained interpretation, and it is, by no means, 
probable that this would have been described as 
@ wafeiv, or even that any such zaéeiv is to be 
presumed to have taken place. It is, therefore, 
to be understood, either of sufferings and per- 
secutions, that they underwent, on account of 
their faith, or, since nothing is otherwise known 
of such, rafeiv is to be taken as vox media, with 
the general signification, ‘‘to experience,” here 
“to experience manifestations of Divine grace.” 
[While the use of the aorist seems conclusive 
against the view of Mryer, it is more difficult to 
decide which of the other two interpretations is 
to be taken. Though nothing be known of such 
‘‘ sufferings,” yet what more likely to occur? 
And if these arose from Judaizing influences, as 
was generally the case in Apostolic times, addi- 
tional point is given to the Apostle’s language. 
The other view, however, seems to give a greater 
logical unity to the passage, since vers. 3 and 5 
both refer to “benefits.” But was not Paul, 
who gloried in tribulation, likely to cite ‘ suffer- 





ings” also as evidences of spiritual benefits? 
These considerations, in connection with the 
fact that there is no other instance in the New 
Testament of such a neutral meaning of raoyev, 
render it more prudent to follow the ancient 
versions and expositors, and adopt ‘‘suffered,” 
instead of ‘‘ experienced.” —R. 

If it be only for really] in vain.—That 
is, if rather you are not in much worse case, as 
notorious backsliding is apt to make the man 
worse than he wag before. This addition has 
special force against the interpretation of é 7 4- 
Gere as ienoting persecutions, as with this it 
gives a scarcely intelligible sense; for the miti- 
gating thought, that perhaps the Galatians will 
yet bethink themselves, so that the zafeiv will 
not have been in vain, can hardly be in Paul’s 
mind here, where he meditates only severe re- 
buke [?], while the explanation: “if only in 
vain! ’=<*if it do not rather turn to your loss 
and greater condemnation,”’ in its turn is not in 
keeping with the reference of raGeiv to sufferings 
endured. For although, when sufferings have 
been endured for the faith, assistance rendered 
by God in bearing them may make the guilt of 
a subsequent apostasy greater, the sufferings 
themselves cannot well be said to increase it. 
[Notwithstanding the high authorities for this 
interpretation, which intensifies instead of soften- 
ing ‘in vain,’ it does seem more probable that 
Paul here leaves ‘a loophole of doubt.” If 
suffered is the thought implied, then as he re- 
called their sufferings, would be the very moment 
for a flash of doubt, or rather of hope, to enter. 
In this view it is better to render: ‘If it be 
really in vain,” ‘‘I would fain doubt whether it 
can be, that all this was in vain.” —R. ] 

Ver. 5. He therefore that ministereth 
to you the Spirit.—With this Paul returns to 
the decisive question of ver. 2, but with some 
variation of the thought. He no longer sets the 
matter back into the past, but represents (no 
doubt designedly) the communication of the 
Spirit as something still going on, on the ground 
of faith. They were to recognize themselves as 
still experiencing this gracious operation of Goa. 
Besides this, he singles out and notes particularly 
the miraculous powers which God communicates 
through the same medium. [The word ‘ minis- 
tereth”” means ‘to supply bountifully.” The 
éxiin the compound indicates the direction of 
the supply, not an enlargement of it. Avvé- 
feec¢e €v byiv may be rendered either, as E. V., 
‘‘miracles among you,” or better, ‘‘ miraculous 
powers in you,” i. ¢., the peculiar powers there 
brought by the Spirit, which Paul everywhere 
alludes to, as observable in the Christians to 
whom he writes (1 Cor. xii. 28). Mryer decides 
for the latter from the analogy of 1 Cor. xii. 6, 
and it suits better the line of argument, which 
refers throughout to their personal experience.— 
R.] Moreover he now designates God expressly 
as the Bestower of the Spirit, doubtless, in order 
to bring home with special emphasis the truth 
that God Himself declared for the preaching of 
faith. For the Scripture proof which follows 
supports this idea. God declares for this among 
the Galatians because He has declared for it in 
His word, and He must ever agree with Himself, 
His acts with His testimony. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A Christian church without a ‘receiving “th 
Spirit” is not conceivable. It may lose'the Spi- 
rit again (comp. capxi éxcre/ziofe), but it must 
once have received it. Paul, therefore, because 


he knows that the Galatians have been converted j 


to Christ, assumes of course that they have re- 
ceived the Spirit. The primary reference is 
undoubtedly to the Holy Gost only as a charism 
from God. The immediate reference is not to 
definite ethical effects on the hearts of recipients, 
though it is true that these cannot be wanting, 
if the Spirit received is retained. But as the 
Holy Ghost here is to be apprehended primarily 
as a charism (comp. ver. 5: éxxopyyov), it is 
quite intelligible that what is given elsewhere as 
the condition of justification appears here as the 
condition of ‘‘receiving the Spirit,” namely: 
Faith. ‘Receiving the Spirit” is, it is true, 
not immediately identical with ‘‘ being justified,” 
but is nevertheless an inseparable consequence. 
At all events no receiving of the Spirit’ can 
take place without the “‘ being justified,”” because 
the receiving of the Spirit is a token of Divine 
grace. Hence from the ‘‘receiving of the Spi- 
rit” ‘*by the hearing of faith” it is concluded 
that the ‘“‘being justified’ comes by the same 
method. See also on this point the remarks on 
the previous section. 

2. The personal experience of the operation 
of the preaching of the gospel is rightly (ac- 
cording to the example of Paul) regarded as a 
principal proof of the truth of the same. The 
proof lies more particularly in the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost: if I receive this through the 
preaching of the gospel, then this must doubt- 
less be true, be the Divinely ordained way to 
salvation. Thereby does God declare Himself 
for this preaching; for the Holy Ghost is cer- 
tainly a gift of Gop. A special application of 
the ‘‘ witness of the Holy Ghost’? which it might 
not be amiss to cal] the strict and original mean- 
ing of this doctrine. 

3. All evangelical preaching should in its es- 
sence be nothing else than a portraying of Christ, 
the Crucified, before the eyes of men. It is by 
this that it leads them to the receiving of the 
Spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. “0 foolish Galatians.”—In Starke :— 
It must not be supposed that this is such a phrase 
of contumely as ‘‘ Fool,” Matt. v. 22, but it is a 
sorrowful and earnest representation of their 
spiritual blindness. Christ also addresses His 
disciples with a similar term of rebuke. 


a zeal for the wounded honor of God, and from 
love to our neighbor, and a desire to save him, 
are not wrong. The sharp tongue of good men 
is many times more wholesome than the friendly 
tongue and flattering words of the ungodly.— 


As to know Christ aright is the true wisdom, so} actual 


on the other hand it is the greatest folly not to 
know Christ aright and not to cleave fast to Him.— 

:—A carnal man would interpret this 
be a reviling, rather than a godly re 


Luke 
xxiv. 25.—Severe reproofs, when they flow from’ 


sion. Not so. So ts, of a fatherly and 
motherly affection, do sharply reprove and re- 
buke their children, which they would not bear— 


the |if another should do it.. Therefore one and the 


self-same word in the mouth of Paul is @ 
benefit; but in the mouth of another it is a 
reproach.—R. ] 

‘Wirt. Summ. :—False doctrine is, as it were, 
an enchantment, wherewith the devil bewitches 
men’s hearts. For as through sorcery men’s 
minds are blinded, so that they think they see 
something, when yet they see nothing, and never- 
theless it is hard to fetch them off from the no- 
tion; even so, when the devil through false doc- 
trine engages the hearts of men, he bewitches 
them so that they fancy they have the truth be- 
fore them, when yet it is mere error and lies. 
Let us therefore the more diligently take heed 
to ourselves, that we be not taken in and infected 
with doctrine; let us the more diligently cleave 
to God’s word, and moreover pray heartily with 
David, Ps. cxix. 18, 87.—[What spell is this that 
holds so many eyes, before which Jesus Christ 
has been set forth so plainly as the crucified One, 
who dies not “* without cause !”"—R. ] 

«« Jesus Christ evidently set forth before your 
eyes, crucified.” — Starke: — By this way of 
speaking is indicated the clearness of the evangel- 
ical doctrine of the eross of Christ. In the Old 
Testament Christ was portrayed to the Jews un- 
der many images and types, as in the type of the 
high priest, of the paschal lamb, efc.; but in 
the New Testament, He was, through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, without any shadows such as 
these, clearly placed before men’s eyes, inasmuch 
a3 His suffering, shame, satisfaction on the cross, 
were most clearly published and proclaimed. That 
was, as it were, the programme which the Apos- 
tles placarded in all places whither they came.— 
Spener:— The best chureh-paintings are plain 
instructions concerning Divine truth; thereby 
can a matter be brought as plainly, and more 
plainly into the hearts of the hearers, than by 
the skilfullest painter of them all, yea, those 
things also which no painter can set forth. Ac- 
tual paintings in the church are to be by no 
means utterly rejected, they have their use as 
memorials; but the other painting of doctrine 
must be joined therewith, and Christ must be 
portrayed in the heart, else outward paintings, 
if men are to learn only by gazing upon them, » 
are a lifeless affair.—[Catvin :—Paul intimates 
that the actual sight of Christ’s death could not 
have affected them more powerfully than his 
preaching. Such a representation could not ~ 
have been made by any eloquence, or by enticing” 
words of man’s wisdom. When the Church has — 


dead images of wood and stone, she no longer 
requires pictures. Such things come, when 
pastors become dumb.—R. wt oot 
Ver. 2. «Was it by the works of the law that ye - 
received the Spirit?”—Hepincer:—A definite, 


the false teaching.—A hint as 
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joins, commands, threatens and terrifies, it is 
_ ~ yet without life. Bondage, constraint ; 
4 od appearances enough, hypocrisy enough ; 
 ¢arefuily contrived clockwork, but mute wheels, 
without soul. Of such are many, that are praised 
as Christians. Hourglasses are they, that punc- 
tually show the time, but where is there Spirit, 
Heaven, marks of grace? On that hangs all.— 
Speven:—The only means of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, is the preaching of the gospel, as being 
a word of the Spirit. Where this is heard, and 
its energy not resisted, the Holy Ghost comes 
into the soul, not only to work, but also to dwell 
therein.—Sranxe:—Whatever doctrine the Holy 
Ghost brings to man, assuring him of Divine 
grace, and impelling him to all good, that is the 
true saving doctrine. 
' Ver. 3. It is not enough to have begun well, 
the matter must also be carried through. The 
beginning and the continuing of our salvation 
must be after one way, and we must not desire 
to be perfected otherwise than we have begun, 
else is it folly to us.—Spener:—That is a doc- 
trine to be abhorred, which to be sure ascribes 
the beginning of salvation to faith and so to the 
Spirit, but afterwards feigns that the rest must 
be accomplished and completed with works. 
Ver. 5. Srarke:—It is God alone who gives 
the Holy Ghost. The Apostles also imparted it 
through their preaching and imposition of hands, 
but they were only instruments of God. Now-a- 
days teachers and preachers impart the Holy 
Ghost, so far as they preach the Word, which in 
itself has power, and has the Holy Ghost with it. 
—It is a truly Divine property of the gospel that 
God aforetime accompanied it with the most ex- 
cellent miracles. No one who passed over to 
Judaism, received from God the power of working 
miracles, but those did who turned from Judaism 
to Christianity.—Hast thou, O man, the Holy 
Ghost and His energy in too small measure? 
Seek the cause in thyself, in that thou usest not 


the stated means aright.—Serner:—Where the | 


Holy Ghost is, there He works, although not al- 
ways outward miracles, yet in the conversion 
and renewal of men themselves, which isa greater 
miracle than to make the sick well. 

On vers. 1-5. To portray Jesus Christ before 
men’s eyes as the Crucified is the soul of all 
preaching of the gospel: 1. This it must do, be- 
cause in the cross of Christ alone salvation is 
found, and it must do it unweariedly and expli- 


citly, with all earnestness, all fidelity, and all. 


zeal. 2. But more it cannot do; the inscribing 
on the heart it must leave to God; although in- 
deed it must ever admonish of the necessity of 





‘thou began in the Spirit? 





this, and exhort men to prove whether this has 
taken place (must warn against dead faith).— 
Jesus Christ has been portrayed before your eyes 
as the Crucified; is He also portrayed in your 
hearts ?—Whoever seeks his salvation elsewhere 
than in Christ, the Crucified, 1) lacks under- 
standing, for he leaves the living spring, which 
God Himself has opened for us, and hews out for 
himself broken cisterns; 2) is entangled in an 
enchantment, bewitched by the deceiving spirit 
of self-righteousness.—Who hath bewitched you? 
A question which must be sounded forth in many a 
congregation; for 1) Christ, the Crucified, is por- 
trayed before their eyes, and yet 2) there is such 
an utter neglect to seek salvation in Him.—How 
is the Holy Ghost obtained? 1. Not from works 
of the law, this follows from the nature of the 
law, but 2. through faith in the gospel—simply 
because it is the good news of Christ, the Cruci- 
fied. 

Faith in Jesus Christ the true way to salva- 
tion; for through it alone is the Holy Spirit re- 
ceived, not through the works of the law.—How 
have you received the Spirit? A question to 
strengthen and warn those who are in danger of 
embracing the righteousness of works.—Faith in 
Christ Jesus, 1) it is true in itself, not yet a 
proof that a man has received the Spirit, for 
there is also a dead faith; 2) but yet the only 
way to receive Him.—The preaching of faith the 
way to the receiving of the Spirit. Therewith 
is condemned all fanaticism with which, indeed, 
a righteousness of works of some kind or other 
is commonly joined.—It is God who bestows the 
Spirit, but only through the preaching of faith. 
—The Holy Ghost is the true heavenly gift.— 
Where God gives the Spirit, He also gives power 
(Spirit and power always conjoined).—To begin 
in the Spirit, to end in the flesh, is the most pre- 
posterous folly, and yet how frequent.—Hast 
Continue in like 
manner, and end in the Spirit! 

{Christ only, Christ plainly, Christ crucified! 
the Gospel we preach.—That which is “so fool- 
ish” is yet so natural.—Take heed that what God 
blessed to your spiritual profit, be not despised by 
you. What means He has honored with His Spi- 
rit,-do not dishonor by your treatment of them. 
—Is itindeed in vain? All past sufferings for 
the Gospel’s sake? Aye, and worse than in vain. 
These have no power to save. Christ’s suffer- 
ings alone can save.—Our works do not earn 
God’s works. — The Gospel, “‘the hearing of 
faith,”’ still has the ‘‘ witness of the Spirit,” is 
still the divauuc of God, by which He works dwva- 
peg. —R.] ; 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 





B. Doctrinal Exposition 
Cuapter III. 6—IV. 7. 
1. Salvation is not to be attained by works of the law, but through faith alone. 
(Cuap. iii. 6-18). 
a. Demonstration from Scripture. 


(Vers. 6-14.) 


6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. 
7 Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the children [sons] of 
8 Abraham. And [Moreover] the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify [or jus- 
tifieth]}' the heathen [Gentiles] through faith, preached before the gospel [proclaimed 
beforehand the glad tidings]? unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 

9 blessed. So then they which be [who are] of faith are blessed with [together with 
10 the]‘ faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
[or a] curse: for it is written,° Cursed 7s every one that continueth not in all things 

11 which are written in the book of the law to do them. But that no man is justified 
by the law [in the law no man is justified]* in the sight of God, it is evident: for, 

12 The just shall live by faith, And [Now]' the law is not of faith: but, The man 
13 [He}* that doeth [or has done] them shall live in them. Christ hath [omit hath] 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made [having become] a curse for 

14 us; for [as]" it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on [unto]? the Gentiles through [2, in] Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus]; that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 


1 Ver, 8.—_[Acxacot, present—Ellicott calls it the “ethical present.” ‘“ God justifieth,” this is His one way (Alford).—R.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[Since “ gospel” has a distinct meaning now, it is perhaps better to take the more etymological phrase in 
rendering rpoeunyyeAioarto. Schmoller: “ Gab die Verheissung.”—R.] 

3 Ver. 8.—Elz. has evAoynOjcovrat instead of EvevAoynOHoovTac against decisive authorities. 

4 Ver. 9.—[{** Together with” is more distinct than “with.” ‘The article of the Greek is retained to emphasize 
“ faithful.”—R. 4 

5 Ver. ries pene ee to the best MSS. 67 should be inserted before émtexatdparos. [The generally received i 
reading does not affect the English form, since orc is here a mere quotation mark.—R. 

6 Ver. 11.—{Since é€v vé6m@ must be rendered “in the law;” toavoid the too close proximity with “in the sight 
of,” it is better to retain the Greek order, which is emphatic also.—-R.] 

Ver. 12.—[A € “ logical, introducing the minor proposition ” (Alford). “ Now” is perhaps better than “ but.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 12.—After avra, Elz. reads avOpwros against decisive authorities. 

9 Ver. 13._{The aorist €yydpacey is historical, hence the simple past is better.—In ver. 12, rorjoaas, aorist 
participle, should be rendered “ hath done” to bring out its proper force.—R. | 

10 Ver. 13.—[l'evd6wevos, “becoming,” but asit explains the manner of the past act “ redeemed,” “having be- 
come” is more accurate. “ By becoming” would be still more forcible.—R. } 

ll Ver. 13.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, following weighty authorities, read: 6 
Ta. yap. aed Meyer and modern English editors. \, has yéy. yap.—R.] 

2 Ver. 14.—[Ets, “unto.” The clause were perhaps better read in this order: “ That unto the Gentiles the bless- 
ing of Abraham might come in Christ Jesus ” (so Ellicott).—R.] 
a 13 idee oo ptote ‘inzod is the reading of most MSS. (, B. Ingod Xpror@), and is adopted by most modern 

itors.—R. 









Tt yéypamrae instead of yéypam 


statement in ver. 6). Through the preaching of 
faith God bestows the Spirit of faith, and thereby 


FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. met ‘ Setar 
justifies, even as Abraham attained to justifica- 


Ver. 6. Even as Abraham believed God. 
—tThis stands in immediate connection with the 
preceding, and gives the answer to the question 
in ver. 5, by an affirmation of the second part of 
it (for Paul views the gift of the Spirit previous- 
ly mentioned as a proof of justification, and can 





therefore answer the question in ver. 5 with the 


tion in the same way. But inasmuch as Paul in 
going on still keeps Abraham in view, we may, 
and ought to begin here a new section. This 
verse does not contain a citation proper, but Paul 
gives what is contained in Gen. xy. 6 respecting 
Abraham, as his own immediate declaration. 
(Comp. Rom. iv. 8.) That accounted to him 
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for righteousness is understood by Paul en- 
tirely in the sense of ‘* being justified”? needs no 
demonstration.* 

Ver. 7. Here, in the first place, he only draws 
from it the conclusion, that a man by faith be- 
comes a son of Abraham. (Oi:éx riorews, 
“the spiritual character represented under the 
form of the causal relation,” those that are born 
of faith, have as: it were their: nature from it. 
Ewatp explains it somewhat differently: those 
whose efforts and achievements proceed from 
faith, as the deepest, and at the same time high- 
est power.) This conclusion of course rests on 
the presupposition that faith was an essential 
trait in Abraham’s character, and is directed 
against the Judaizers, who believe that they can 
prove themselves genuine children of Abraham by 
works of thelaw. [The older commentators took 
ytvéokerte as indicative; ‘* ye know then ;” mod- 
ern ones generally consider it an imperative: 
Know ye therefore.—So Meyer, Dre Wertz, 
Extticorr, Worvsworrs, also Syriac, Vulgate. 
Exticort: ‘‘ The imperative is not only more ani- 
mated, but more logically correct, for the decla- 
ration in the verse is really one of the points 
which the Apostle is laboring to prove.” He con- 
tends that dpa is most properly joined with the 
imperative. Atrorp and Ligurroor adopt the 
other view, the latter suggesting that the verb 
means ‘‘to perceive” rather than ‘‘to know,” 
which makes the indicative more suitable. There 
is not necessarily any ‘‘argumentative irony” 
(Atrorp) here. On the whole the imperative 
seems preferable.—R. | 
Paul has made reference to Abraham as the 
type of justifying faith; he does not, however, 
content himself with that, but, going deeper, he 
finds still more striking proof in the significance 
of Abraham as the bringer of blessing for all the 
heathen. He dwells the longer on the Old Tes- 
tament because it was to this that the false teach- 
ers naturally appealed against Paul, and by their 
appeals to it imposed on the Galatians. So he 
on the other hand seeks to establish his doctrine 
from the Old Testament, simply by going more 
deeply intoit. [Liaurroor: ‘‘ The passage vers, 
6-9 was omitted in Marcion’s recension of the 
Epistle, as repugnant to his leading principle of 
the antagonism between the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” —R. ] 

Ver. 8. Moreover the Scripture foresee- 
ing.—Aé is simply continuative. [Neither ‘‘ and” 
nor ‘“‘but”’ gives the precise force.—R.] What 
God has promised is ascribed to the Scripture 
itself, not simply because it is related in the 
Scripture, but because the Scripture, as inspired 








































_ *[Catvin thus refers to “the idle cavillings of certain 
persons who evade Paul’s reasoning. Moses, they tell us, 
gives the name of Tigh enooanees to goodness; and so means 
nothing more than that Abraham was reckoned a good man 
because he believed God. Giddy minds of this description, 
raised up in our time by Satan, endeavor, by indirect sland- 
ers, to undermine the certainty of Scripture. Paul knew 
that Moses was not there giving lessons to boys in grammar, 
but was speaking of a decision which God had pronounced, 
and very properly viewed the word righteousness in a theo- 
logical sense. For it is not in that sense in which goodness 
is mentioned with approbation among men, that we are ac- 
counted righteous in the sight of God, but only where we 
render perfect obedience to the law. Righteousness is con- 
trasted with the transgression of ths law, even in its small- 
est point; and because we have it not of ourselves, it is 
given to as by God.”—R.] 





by God, is conceived as the organ of the Spirit 
of God. The same then is true of God’s fore- 
knowledge, from which the promise proceeded. 
Yet Paul has not gained from some other source 
a knowledge of the fact that the Scripture fore- 
saw, and in this foresight gave the promise (W1r- 
SELER), but he draws the conclusion as to the 
‘“‘foreseeing”’ simply from the promise itself: be- 
cause it is promised, that ‘‘all’nations shall be 
blessed in Abraham,” the ‘justifying of the 
Gentiles through faith’? must also have been 
predetermined. Why, he then explains in what 
follows.—[E..icorr calls dcxatoi an ethical pre- 
sent, with significant reference to the eternal and 
immutable counsels of God. Atrorp: ‘ Present, 
not merely because the time foreseen was regard- 
ed as present, not present as respected the time 
of writing, but because it was God's one way of 
justification—He never justified in any other 
way—so that it is the normal present: ‘Heisa 
God that justifieth’ through faith.”—R.] Paul 
cites as proof Gen. xii. 1-3; xviii. 18. The chief 
emphasis lies upon ‘‘ shall be blessed,”’ which is 
therefore placed first in the Greek; yet only so 
far as it is a ‘‘being blessed in Abraham.” The 
sense is: The blessing bestowed upon thee in- 
cludes a blessing hereafter to come upon all the 
Gentiles (vy here of course in the pregnant 
sense—Gentiles). From this the conclusion is 
drawn in 

Ver. 9. Sothen they which be of faith.— 
‘So then ’== agreeably to the promise in ver. 8. 
Ver. 9 is nothing else than an exposition of the 
promise cited in ver. 8. In Abraham, it was pro- 
mised, all the heathen are to be blessed, a pro- 
mise which has the sense indicated above. Now, 
he was the believing one, and it was (as follows 
from ver. 6) on account of his faith that he re- 
ceived the promise of blessing. Therefore it is, 
of course, believers that are partakers of the 
blessing promised to him, it is they who are his 
children, and it is to them therefore that the 
promise of blessing holds good.—Are blessed 
with [together with the] faithful Abra- 
ham.—In this sentence the év is dropped, for 
the sense is: because the ‘‘ being blessed in him,” 
is promised to all the heathen, therefore ‘they 
which be of faith’ (the Loathen, if they are ‘of 
faith’’) are blessed with him, that is, primarily, 
in like manner as he; but still further: it ex- 
presses the sameness of the lot into which they 
entered with him, and through this one lot they 
entered into inner communion with him.—[The 
preposition shows their community with him in 
the blessing; the adjective ‘faithful’ renders 
prominent that point of ethical character in which 
they must resemble each other, in order to par- 
take of the same blessing. (So Mryver, ALForp.) 
—R.] ‘Are blessed.’’—As to the meaning of 
this, there is little occasion for dispute. If we 
look at the original passage, this is, of course, to 
be understood quite generally, as is implied in 
the idea of Blessing = Manifestation of Divine 
Favor. This again is more specially defined in 
different ways, and so here; so far as concerns 
the blessing received by Abraham himself: ‘ to- 
gether with the faithful Abraham,” the primary 
meaning is that he should obtain a posterity, 
and as concerns the blessing of the Gentiles in 
Abraham, the passage is justly regarded as a 
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Messianic promise in the wider sense—the Gen- 
tiles shall have part in’ the salvation brought 
by the Messiah, in the salvation that proceeds 
from one who is Abraham’s offspring. The lat- 
ter is the sense here. Which side of this Messi- 
anic salvation, however, Paul has in mind, is to 
be made out solely from the connection, most 
simply from what is put in opposition to it, 
namely, to be ‘‘under the curse,” and, to that 
again, the simple antithesis is “ justified” (ver. 
11). Paul of course views ‘‘blessed”’ and *justi- 
fied” as essentially correlative, coincident ideas: 
and hence in ver. 8 the one, namely, ‘ justified,” 
is inferred from the other, ** blessed.” Only, as 
is easily understood, ‘‘blessed”’ still remains the 
more general idea; what kind of blessing is 
meant must be shown by the context. Somewhat 
more restricted, again, than “ justification,” is 
“receiving the Spirit,” which, however, is not 
only connected with the “justification,” but is 
really the true “blessing,” on which account 
Paul, starting from <‘receiving the Spirit” in 
the beginning of this chapter, returns to it again 
in ver. 14.—The ground of the promise in ver. 8, 
and also of the statement expository of it in ver. 
9, is given in ver. 10. A blessing to be bestowed 
upon the Gentiles in Abraham, and therefore one 
resting upon faith, is promised; such a one is, 
and only such a one can be, contemplated. 

Ver. 10. Foras many as are of the works of 
the law, are undera curse.—The force of this 
is: it must be those ‘‘of faith’? who are blessed; 
for those who busy themselves with ‘‘ works of the 
law” (the only alternative possible, if not “ of 
faith’) cannot be blessed; since these are under 
the curse, and therefore a bestowal of blessing 
cannot avail for them. [This negative argument 
(vers. 10, 12,) strengthens the position taken in the 
preceding verses, and has an immediate applica- 
tion to the Galatian errors, to which however no 
allusion is made in this strictly argumentative 
passage.—R.] ‘Of the works of the law;” the 
form is the same as in the antithetical expression, 
“‘of faith,” but more fully stated.—Cursed is 
every one, eic.—Deut. xvii. 26, freely quoted 
from the LXX. The passage proves what it is 
cited to prove, viz., that ‘*as many as are of the 
law are under the curse,”’ provided a non-contin- 
uance can be established. This shows that the 
reference here is to ethical requirements, and not 
merely to ritualistic ones; thus confirming the 
view of ‘‘ works of the law,” given in chap. ii. 
At the same time the passage shows that: the 
ground of “a man is not justified by the works 
of the law,” is that those who ‘‘are of the works 
of the law are under the curse ;” the non-justifi- 
cation has then of course its ground, not in the 
externality of the law, for that would not of ne- 
cessity involve a curse, but in our not keeping it. 

Ver. 11. But thatin the law no man is 
justified, etc.—Those who are of the works of 
the law are under the curse. This’ includes not 
being justified, but only implicite. Paul now 
states it expressly, in order to support it by de- 
clarations of Scripture, as he previously did the 

sitive side. The course of thought might, per- 
ps, be still more accurately defined as follows: 
Cursed, it has been ‘declared, is every one that 
continueth not in all things; but, on the other 
hand, it might be said, such as ‘entirely fulfil the 





law will be blest. But, remarks Paul, that is 


excluded by the tenor of the two Scripture pas- 


sages about to be cited, for according to them man 


Choetar éx wiorews, but the law is in no wise 
éx wiorewc, therefore no one is justified év véum: 
the thought that “‘in the law” justification is 
possible, is to be entirely put aside.—In the 
sight of God.—Ilapa eg defines more parti- 
cularly the idea of “justified,” and sets it in an- 
tithesis to any (justifying) human judgment. 
The proof that ‘‘in the law no man is justified,” 
Paul derives from two Seripture passages. — Ac- 
cording to the one (Hab. ii. 4) ‘*to live,” results 
from ‘ faith,’ according to the other (Lev. xviii. 
5) the law does not take note of faith, but ef do- 
ing; through doing, fulfilling the law, a man has 
life.—This, of course, has demonstrative force, 
for “no man is justified”’ only on the presuppo- 
sition that this doing (in the second passage) re- 
mains only a ‘requirement, and does not actually 
take place, and that it is with the knowledge of 
this state of things that the prophet represents 
faith as the condition of life.—The just shall 
live by faith. — MHD in the original has, 
rightly explained, not the signification ‘ faith- 
fulness,’’ but as Paul translatesit, ‘‘ Trust, Faith.” 
[The first is undoubtedly the primary meaning 
of the Hebrew word, but the other is implied in 
it. It is noteworthy that this passage is one of the 
two in the Old Testament, where the word “faith” 
is used inthe E. V. See a very suggestive note 
in Ligurroor, p. 152. —R.]—M'M he then na- 
turally understands, agreeably to the New Tes- 
tament knowledge of salvation, in the higher 
sense of the Messianic life, that which renders 
its consummation in eternal life. °Ex riotewe 
must be joined as in the original with (7oerT az, 
and not with 6 dixacoc. Wrese.er justly re- 
marks: In proof of the connection 6 dixavoc éx 
nioreac, it is alleged that the origin of justifica- 
tion was to be shown, not that of salvation or 
life. It must not be forgotten, however, that ac- 
cording to the connection the emphasis does not 
rest upon dcxacovobac in itself, but upon the fact 
that this results é« miorewc; moreover that Paul 
is not here using his own words, in which case 
instead of éx tiotewe Cyoerav he would undoubt- 
edly have chosen another term of expression; 
such as éx riorewe dixaiovoba, but that he had to 
choose from the actually existing passages which 
treated of the central significance of faith.. Who- 
ever examines these more particularly will not 
be able to deny that the choice made is a happy 
one. For what does ék miorewe Cyoera signify, 
but that Faith is the fundamental condition 
through which a man becomes well-pleasing to 
God, and partaker of the gracious gift of life? 
In this formula, therefore, the dicawovola: é mic- 
rewc, or the statement that one is declared right- 
eous or well-pleasing to God, in consequence of 
faith, is in truth included. ‘Aixaioc, on the other 
hand, signifies the righteous or devout man, and 
has here nothing more than an etymological con- 
nection with dcacdvobar. That éx riereae is joined 
by Paul in the Galatians with Cjoerai, appears, 
moreover, from its antithesis, (jcerac év abroic: 
“he will live through the commandments.” [I 

is difficult to decide this question of connection ; 
either would be grammatical, both are sustaine: 
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by high authorities. Wiver, De Werte, Ewacp, 
Etutcorr agree with WinseLer; while BeneeEt, 
Parevs, Meyer, ALrorp, and very many others 
connect ‘by faith’ with “the just.’”’» The former 
conforms better with the Hebrew; the latter with 
the general course of Paul's thoughts here and 
elsewhere. The formeris safer, the latter more 
pointed, but from either the same truth would be 
deduced.—R. | 

Ver. 12. Now the law is not of faith.— 
[Aé, logical, introducing the minor proposition: 
* The just shall live by faith.” ‘*Now the law 
is not of faith” (so Mever).—R.]**The law is 
not an institution whose nature is determined by 
faith.” Wirserer: [Licwrroor: ‘Faith is not 
the starting-point of the law.. The law does not 
take faith as its fandamental principle. On the 
other hand, it rigidly enforces the performance 
of all its enactments..—Has done them.—<Ac- 
tual and entire performance of all requirements. 
Doing, not. believing.—R. 

Ver. 13. Christ redeemed us from the 
‘curse of the law.—*: The asyndeton makes 
‘the contrast more..energetic.”—Meryer.  [*‘ Re- 
deemed.’ Worpswortu: ‘‘The aorist is im- 
portant to be observed, as intimating that the 
‘Redemption was effected. by one act, t.-e., by the 
shedding of His blood, paid as the price of our 
ransom, when He became a curse for-us by dying 
on the cross.’”"—R.] That Paul here proceeds to 
speak of the redemption from the curse, and 
therefore presupposes the latter as existing, is of 
easy explanation. In ver. 10 it had been de- 
clared that ‘‘as many as of the works of the law 
are under a curse;’’ and, on the other hand, it 
needed no demonstration that all those who had 
the ‘‘law,” and as yet nothing else, that is, the 
Jews, are ‘‘of the works of the law” and there- 
fore ‘‘are under a curse.” ‘ Us,” therefore, 
naturally refers primarily to the Jews, for these, 
who alone had the ‘‘ law,” alone stood under the 
“curse of the law.” Comp. also, particularly, 
chap. iv. 5: ‘*to redeem them that were under 
the law.” WreseLer also justly remarks, that 
particularly in the doctrinal exposition in the Ga- 
latians, Paul loves, from easily intelligible rea- 
sons, to include himself with the Jewish people, 
in the first person. Yet I would not be disposed 
wholly to reject the more general sense of 7 4 ac. 
It is true, it was primarily only the Jews who stood 
under the curse‘of the law; but Paul here may be 
thinking not only of the actual, but also of the 
ideal or possible being under it; that is, through 
Christ the true way to justification by faith in Him 
is opened to all, it could not therefore be any 
longer demanded of the Gentiles (and they could 
not be tempted) to concern themselves with ‘ the 
works of the law,”’ through which they also would 
‘have come under the curse of thelaw. © “Evy, ver. 
14, need not be taken as the direct antithesis of 
this; dowbtless it has the emphasis, and on this 
account stands first, but the é#v7 may have been 
made particularly prominent, only because the 
fulfilment of the promise given in relation to them 
has become possible through the atoning death of 
‘Christ, and in the blessing of the Gentiles the reali- 
Ay and effectof the death of Christ is chiefly mani- 
fest. But that the effect of this extends of course 
to the Jews, also is added in the clause introduced 
by was In this clause‘at least Meyer, WigsELER, 





and others, understand the first person plural ge- 
nerally, of Jews and Gentiles. Meyer, limiting 
jac, ver. 18, to the Jews, understands the some- 
what difficult connection of vers. 13 and 14 pe. 
culiarly, almost too artificially: as long as the 
curse of the law stood in force, and the Jews 
therefore were: unredeemed, the Gentiles could 
not become partakers of that blessing; for it was 
involved in the preéminence which, according to 
the Divine plan of redemption was bestowed on 
the Jews, that salvation should proceed from them 
to the Gentiles. _When therefore Christ through 
His atoning death freed the Jews from the curse 
of their law, God must necessarily have had the 
design therewith, of imparting to the Gentiles the 
promised justification, and that not in any such 
way as through the law, but in Christ Jesus, 
through whom already redemption from the curse 
of the law had been effected for the Jews. More 
simple, and more congruous also with the inter- 
pretation of jac in the general sense, is Usteri’s 
explanation: Christ has, by His vicarious death, 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that (if now henceforth justification is attained 
through faith) the Gentiles may become par- 
takers of the blessing of Abraham, as from now 
henceforth there is required for justification a 
condition possible for all, namely, Faith. The 
simplest and best exposition of ‘‘ redeemed from 
the curse of the law” is Mryer’s: ‘The law is 
personified as a potentate, who had subjected 
those dependent upon him to his curse; but from 
this constraint of the curse, out of which they 
would not else have come, has Christ redeemed 
them, and that by His having procured for them, 
through His mors satisfacioria, the forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii. 24 et al.), 
so that now the curse of the law had no more 
relation to them (objectively—to which must then 
be added—and nothing else can be added— 
‘faith,’ in order that this redemption may also 
be subjectively realized. ) 

Having become a curse for us.— The 
mode of the redemption is here expressed, name- 
ly, by His crucifixion, in which he was set forth 
as burdened with the Divine dpy7. The emphasis 
therefore rests on the word xa7tdépa, which on 
this account is attracted to the end, and the use 
of ‘which is immediately to be justified by a de- 
claration of Scripture. The abstract instead of 
the concrete is chosen, in order to represent with 
more of vigorous precision the adequacy of the sa- 
tisfaction which Christ. has rendered (comp. the 
previous é« xardpac), and it stands without the arti- 
cle, because the thought is not, that Christ suffered 
the definite, just named curse of the law, to which 
the subjects of the law are exposed, but in a gene- 
ral sense, that He became an accursed one; it is 
meant to express not what curse he became, but 
that He became a curse (the that moreover ap- 
pears from the following Scripture passage).— 
‘Yrép juov: *“brép in all places where the dis- 
course is of the atoning death not=instead of, 
but=in behalf of. The satisfaction, which Christ 
rendered, was. rendered in our behalf; that it 
was vicarious is implied in the nature of the act 
itself, not in the preposition. The curse of the 
law would have had to be realized in that all who 
did not completely satisfy the law (and this no 


one could), would have been compelled to endure 
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the execution of the Divine dpyf against them; 
but for their deliverance from this sentence Christ 
with His death has intervened, inasmuch as He 
died as Accursed, whereby, as through a ransom, 
‘that damnatory relation of the law was dissolved.” 
See the Docrrinat Norzs below. 

As itis written, Cursed is every one, etc. 
‘Scriptural justification of the declaration just 
made respecting Christ, ‘‘ having become acurse:”’ 
from Deut. xxi. 23, cited freely from the LXX. 
-*¢ The original passage has reference to persons 
stoned, and then far greater ignominy, publicly 
hung up on a (probably cruciform) stake, who, 
‘however, must not be left to hang over night, be- 
cause such accursed ones would else have defiled 
the holy land. Deut. xxi. 28; Num. xxv, 4: 
Joshua x. 26, 27; 2 Sam. iv. 12. And in that 
Christ also when executed hung upon astake, the 
epithet é:xardpatoc applies also to Him.” Meyer. 

WorpsworvH notes a remarkable conformity of 
the prophetical reference to Christ in the pas- 
sage here cited. The body must be taken down, 
but ‘if He had been crucified on some ordinary 
day, not on the day before that High Day, the 
Jews would have been as eager that He should 
remain on the cross as they were then earnest 
that He should be taken down. Thus, in crucify- 
ing Him, and taking Him down from the cross, 
they proved unconsciously that He whom they 
crucified is the Messiah, and that it was He who, 
bearing the curse of the law, has taken away that 
curse from all who believe.”—R.] ‘‘ Therefore, 
even if in the original passage crucifixion proper 
is not meant (which was not an ancient Israelitish 
punishment), yet that which particularly made 
both kinds of punishment a curse, the hanging 
and exposure on the wood was common to them. 
Ziaov, used of the wood of the cross, undoubted- 
ly on account of the YY of the Old Testament pas- 


sage, is found also Acts v. 30; x. 89; xiii. 29; 1 
‘Pet. ii. 24.” Wreseter. [Exuicorr: ‘Itis inter- 
esting to notice that the dead body was not 
‘hanged by the neck, but by the hands, and not on 
‘a tree, but on a piece of wood.’ —”.] 

Ver. 14. That unto the Gentiles might 
come.—Respecting the connection see above on 
ver. 13.—The blessing of Abraham = the 
‘blessing before announced to Abraham.—In 
‘Christ Jesus.—‘In Christ (in His expiatory 
death) the bestowal of the blessing has its ground. 
The following dca tic wiorewe expresses the mat- 
ter from the point of view of the subjective me- 
dium, while ¢v Xporq@ sets forth the objective 
fact.” Mever.—That we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit.—<‘Climatically paral- 
lel to the first clause of intention.” Mryer. The 
first person, ‘‘that we might receive,” applies un- 
doubtedly to Christians generally, Jews or Gen- 
tiles.—“ Receive the promise of the Spirit ”’—to 
receive the promised Spirit. [Exticorr: ‘Not 
merely the promised Spirit, but the realization 
of the promise of the Spirit.” This is to be pre- 
ferred.—R.] Is this to be taken as a nearer de- 
finition of the “blessing of Abraham?” It is not 
immediately identical with this as (see on ver. 9) 
the “blessing” (in itself quite general) in the 
connection means primarily the * justification.” 
However not only does the receiving of the Spi- 
rit stand in immediate connection, both of thought 
and fact, with the justification, but although in 





‘the promise of the Spirit,’ the primary refer- 
ence is to such a promise as that in Joel iii. 
[E. V.], yet this again stands, at least in the his- 
tory of salvation, in connection with the promise 
given to Abraham in reference to the heathen, 
so that the two promises are combined on satis- 
factory grounds in this relation also. In any 
case Paul is looking back to the beginning of 
ver. 2. [Liautroor: ‘The law, the greater bar- 
rier which excluded the Gentiles, is done away 
in Christ. By its removal the Gentiles are put 
on a level with the Jews; and thus united, they 
both gain access through the Spirit to the Father.’ 
Comp. Eph. ii. 14-18. Exuicorr: ‘After a won- 
drous chain of arguments, expressed with equal 
force, brevity and profundity, the Apostle comes 
back to the subject of ver. 2; the gift of the 
td ae came through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
—R. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. Abraham's justification on the ground of his 


faith (or rather the direct declaration of the 


Scripture respecting it), is adduced by Paul as 
an argument for Justification on the ground of 
Faith here, and particularly, as is known, in 
Romans iy. also. The faith in Christ must there- 
fore be regarded by Paulas onein kind with 
that of Abraham. But it by no means follows 
from this, as WIESELER justly remarks, that 
Abraham himself already believed on the Mes- 
siah. ‘For in the Old Testament history of 
Abraham the idea of the Messiah is nowhere 
mentioned, often as there was occasion for it, but 
only the idea of a salvation and blessing coming 
from Abraham to all nations, the first traces of a 
universal kingdom of God, to which however the 
Divine Head is yet lacking. In the New Testa- 
ment also the idea of the Messiah is nowhere at- 
tributed to Abraham. The passage John viii. 
5, 6, hardly signifies any thing else than that 
Abraham, in the theophanies, efc., experienced 
by him, already beheld the preéxisting Christ.” 
Yet Paul, with entire justice, places the Chris- 
tian faith in parallelism with that of Abraham; 
for the one, as well as the other, was essentially 
a trustful laying hold of a promise coming from 
Divine grace, as to which, moreover, WIESELER 
points out that with Abraham, the promised 
heir of his body came into view at the same time. 
as the future bearer of ‘the collective blessing 
promised to Abraham, and faith on the pro- 
mise respecting Him was therefore faith also on 
the kingdom of God originating in his posterity. 
It by no means follows from this, that then the 
matter [Inhalt] of the Christian and of the Abra- 
hamic faith would be a different one, and that 
faith would justify on account of its subjective 
character, while yet it justifies only on account 
of its matter and object. Inthe promise given 
by Divine grace, the faith of the Christian, as of 
Abraham, has its common matter. For sucha 
promise the Christian lays hold of in faith on 
Christ, as much as Abraham did in his faith. 
The real ground of justification in both cases is 
therefore the grace of God, which gives man 
something that he could not of himself attain to, 
and on natural conditions could not even expect, 
and faith is, as that which nevertheless confi- 
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‘dently lays hold of this grace, only the conditio 
"gine qua non.—It is very true, this grace of God 
itself has a different matter with Christians and 
with Abraham; with Christians its matter is 
essentially the reconciliation accomplished in 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin implied there- 
in, with Abraham it is what has just been men- 
tioned—a distinction which is conditioned simply 
by the course of the economy of salvation, and 
which does not prejudice Paul's parallelizing of 
the two; for Paul speaks here—comp. v. 7, 8, 
9—quite generally of riorc, has in view, there- 
fore what constitutes its generic nature.—Agree- 
ably to this the definite matter of the d:cavovoba 
in the two cases is different, i. ¢., the generic 
unity is the becoming acceptable to God and ac- 
cordingly being blessed by Him, and this com- 
munity of character fully justifies this parallel- 
izing also. But with Christians this general idea 
is still further defined as follows: to be delivered 
from the divine wrath incurred by their sins, and 
to become partakers of the forgiveness of sins. 
A distinction, to this extent at least, between the 
dixacovoba of Abraham and that of Christians, 
must. be conceded even by those who assume the 
Messiah to have been the object of faith in the 
case of Abraham also. For even on this assump- 
tion, it will not be alleged that ‘accounted to 
him for righteousness” in the case of Abraham 
has exactly the sense: his sins were forgiven 
him. This is not treated of in any way in this 
passage.—That this appeal to Abraham’s faith 
is in no respect an arbitrary laying hold of a 
single chance passage, that accords with the line 
of argument, is clear. For, allowing that this 
judgment respecting the faith of Abraham is 
found only here, yet confessedly faith in God’s 
gracious promise was that which specifically cha- 
racterized Abraham, was precisely that which 
made him the child of God, nay, the Friend of 
God, and so of course acceptable to God. This 
would be irrefragably established by the history 
of his life, even if we had not this direct decla- 
ration, Gen. xv. 6.—With perfect justice there- 
fore Paul can designate those who are ‘of faith” 
as Abraham’s sons. A strong, crushing expres- 
sion against the Jewish national pride, corres- 
‘ponding to the words of John the Baptist, Matt. 
iii. 9, and of Jesus Himself, John viii. 39—and yet 
not in conflict with the truth that according to 
the Divine purpose the Jewish nation as such, 
agreeably to its natural descent from Abraham, 
was the chosen nation. For this people itself, as 
a whole, was meant to be of the faith of its ances- 
tor, in order to be a true people of God; and 
the Divine judgment made, we know, a perpetual 
distinction among the mass of the people between 
such as were “of faithful Abraham ” = were his 
legitimate [i. ¢., spiritually legitimate.—R.] chil- 
‘dren, and such as were not.* 

2. The Scripture is the exposition of a Divine 
plan of salvation, connected and of uniform tenor 
throughout, which has had its definite historical 

* (Stanuey (History of the Jewish Church. Vol. L., Sect. 1,) 
gives a more poetic view of Abraham's faith. Fascinating 
‘as these lectures are, it is easier to see whither they tend as 
° stress which this 
i nts upon “obeyed” in this very connec- 

may sound like the voice of a broader Christianity, but 

_ tested by Paul’s argument here, it proves to be the echo ofa 
narrowing Judaism: “ of the law.” Ligutroot’s note, p. 156, 
is much more satisiactory.—R.] 











unfolding. In it therefore the earlier has re+p: ct 
to the later, the first to the last; a word of Gul, 
belonging to the beginning, is already shaped in 
view of the consummation; to this is added, that 
the God who behoids at once the beginning and 
the end, ideally anticipates with direct words of 
promise the future development of His counsel 
of salvation.—To recognize even in the germ the 
development, requires, doubtless, an apprehen- 
sion intimately conversant with Scriptural truth, 
an eye illumined by the Spirit. 

8. The curse of the law. As the blessing comes 
from God, as a revelation of His favor and grace 
(in gifts), so also the curse, as a revelation of His 
wrath (in judgments, which concentrate them- 
selves in the xardxpiwa of death). In that this 
revelation of wrath is a consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the law, the curse is called *‘the curse 
of the law,” ver. 13 (under which therefore, in 
the first place, only the Jews stood, as being alone 
those who hold to the law, but under which of 
course all would come, who are ‘‘of the works of 
the law”). More precisely: a man comes under 
this ‘‘curse,”’ is under bonds to it, and held pris- 
oner by it, if he is ‘‘of the works of the law” 
(ver. 10), that is, performs indeed single works, 
but nothing more, and yet believes himself there- 
by to have satisfied the law, which is in no wise 
the case (sée above on ‘works of the law” in 
the preceding section). 


4, Christ a curse for us. To avert this curse of 
God and to bring His blessing upon all men, 
Christ has become ‘‘a curse for us.”” Here we 
stand in presence of the deepest mystery of atone- 
ment; we may not, in order to make it more com- 
prehensible, weaken the fact, but must take the 
words even here, as they say and sound, without 
artifices of interpretation. Since Christ has freed 
us from our curse, by having become a curse for 
us, then, if our redemption from the curse is not 
to be an illusion, but something real, He became 
also really the bearer of the Divine curse, He has 
borne the Divine dpy# passively, has felt it, and 
also actively has sustained it. And this has come 
to pass by His death on the cross. Only we must 
of course not suffer the monstrous thought to arise 
that God was angry with Him, something that 
could not be; nay more, it was in His death on the 
cross that He was above all an do7) evwdiac, ** odor 
of sweetness,” unto God. Nevertheless He has, 
in the first place, undergone the Divine wrath by 
suffering death, whereby there was accomplished 
on Him the xardxpima, ‘condemnation,’ of death, 
and so the curse upon sin; the mode of death, 
moreover, exhibiting this death, even in form, as 
a death under curse. Yet that is not all, He has, 
in the second place, also felt the wrath of God, 
in that the enjoyment, the sense of the blessed 
communion of love with God vanished from Him 
without the reality of this communion itself there- 
by ceasing. He was, it is true, an doy) evwdiac 
to God, but the sense of it vanished from Him, 
although perhaps only momentarily in those in- 
stants of anguish when He uttered the complaint 
upon the cross that God had forsaken Him. But 
what was lacking in duration, so to speak, was 
most completely, as it were, compensated by the 
fearful intensity of such a sense of abandonment 
by God, in the soul of the beloved Son of God. 
To this extent He has fully become a curse, has 
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felt the wrath of God, even as condemning wrath. 
But if it is objected, ‘‘but not as eternally con- 
demning,”’ we must again refer to that intensity 
of the sense of wrath as an adequate expiation.— 
He has thus become a curse for usin our be- 
half; but in our behalf only inasmuch as He 
thereby came in our place. 
does not lie in the expression irép, but in the 
fact; if we, by the very fact that He became ‘“‘a 
curse,” have been made free from the ‘‘curse,’’ 
in that there is of course involved that He came 
in our place; an exchange of positions oc- 
curred.—For it is stated that the effect of Christ’s 
‘‘becoming a curse” is to ‘‘redeem us from the 
curse of the law,’”’ and so at all events an entire 
acquittal therefrom, and averting of it. Christ 
is here represented as showing Himself (imme- 
diately, yes alone) active in the work of redemp- 
tion; He offered Himself, is the sense, in becom- 
ing a curse, and therewith He presented a ran- 
som—to whom? to “the curse of the law” which 
had dominion over us. The ransom consisted in 
Himself; He devoted Himself in this very ‘ be- 
coming a curse” to the power of this potentate, 
and thus in return let us gofree. Analyzing the 
conception thus, we see that it is a figurative 
one; in order to reduce it to its exact expression, 
we must take in the idea (which Paul does not 
here introduce in so many words) of the sin-offer- 
ing. In becoming a curse Christ became a sin- 
offering, and this, because it was an unblemished 
one, and for this reason an doy? evw0iac, was ac- 
cepted by God; and in return Christ, as it were, 
discharged us from the curse of the law which 
He represented, took it from us. (Inasmuch as 
Christ Himself brought this sin-offering in free 
obedience, He is with justice described as the 
one active in it, as here; the action of God Him- 
self being of course understood.)—This is only 
the negative side, the positive is then added ver. 
14, where the positive (and moreover subjective) 
effects of the redemption “from the curse of the 
law” are named; generically, the being blessed, 
specially, the receiving of the Spirit. Upon this, 
especially upon the relation of it to justification, 
see above in the Exec. Notes. We add only the 
observation: in the Apostle’s apprehension of 
the history of salvation, the operation of the 
death of Christ is taken out of its isolation; we 
recognize in it only the fulfilment of the promise 
given in the beginning of the redemptive revela- 
tion; in Christ it is nothing else than the bless- 
ing of Abraham that comes to fulfilment; Begin- 
ning and End are united. (See upon this the 
next Sections. ) 

5. [The two curses. Worpswortn thus sums 
up the doctrinal points implied: “Two cyrses 
pronounced in the law are here referred to by 
St. Paul. All mankind was liable to the former 
one. How was it to be removed? Sot 

(1) He who was to remove it must not himself 
be liable to it. He who was to bea substitute for 
the guilty must himself be innocent He who was 
to suffer in the stead of the disobedient must him- 
self be obedient in all things. 

(2) He who was to be the substitute for ail 
must have the common nature of all. He must not 
take the person of one individual man (such as 
Abraham, Moses, Elias), but He must take the 
nature of all, and sum up all mankind in himself. 


The vicariousness | 





(8) He who was to do more than counterbalance 
the weight of the sins of al/ must have infinite 
merits of His own, in order that the scale of Di- 
vine Justice may preponderate in their favor. 
And nothing that is not divine is infinite. In 
crder, therefore, that He may be able to suffer 
for sin, he must be human; and in order that He 
may be able to take away the sins, and to satisfy 
God’s Justice for them, He must be Divine. 

(4) In order that He may remove the curse 
pronounced in the law of God for disobedience, 
He must undergo that punishment which is spe- 
cially declared in the Law to be the curse of God. 

(5) That punishment is hanging on a tree. 
That is specially called in the Law the curse of 
God. Deut. xxi. 23. 

By undergoing this curse for us, Christ, He 
who is God from everlasting, and who became 
Emmanuel, God with us, God in our flesh, uniting 
together the two natures—the Divine and the 
Human—in His One Person—Christ Jesus, re- 
deemed us from the curse of the Law. Thus, 
having accepted the curse, He liberated us from 
it.”—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAR. 


Ver. 6. Rieaer:—This reckoning somewhat 
for righteousness rests most of all on God’s taking 
pleasure in faith, and on the fulfilling of His 
promises, those to which faith trusts. True, 
even faith gives God the honor, and is in this 
respect greater than any work. But even faith 
cannot always give to God the honor so willingly, 
so fully, with such victory over all doubts arising 
from the reason, as it should. Therefore God’s 
imputation is still the best, according to which 
good pleasure of His will He counts even a weak 
spark of faith for righteousness, and therefore I 
may be assured that, though I now and then be 
somewhat doubtful of His gracious will, which 
He has towards me, mistrust Him, become in 
spirit sad and heavy, 1 am yet surrounded 
and overspread with the broad heaven of His 
promises, and especially of His forgiving grace, 
and even then His gracious imputation remains 
valid. 

Ver. 7. Hzusner:—Abraham’s spiritual chil- 
dren are only those like-minded with him, i. e., 
believing souls. By faith thou becomest like the 
old patriarchs; they acknowledge thee for worthy 
offspring, whether thou be derived from the same 
nation, according to the flesh, as they, or not. 
Spiritual genealogy and probate is of another 
sort from civil. 

Re ands sat has omitted one remark, which 
will be readily supplied, that there is no place in 
the Church for any man who is not a son of 
Abraham.—Hooxker :—The invisible Church con- 
sisteth only of true Israelites, true sons of Abra- 
ham, true servants and saints of God.—R. 

Riecer:—The footsteps of faith and the walk 
therein prove this descent (Rom. iv. 12),—Ver. 
8.—O man be assured, all thy temptations also, 
and needs, He hath seen beforehand! Only go 
with confidence to the Scripture, therein to seek 
God’s consolations.—Who reads the Old Testa- 
ment enough with the view of finding Christ 
every where therein? sak. 

Ver. 9. Bertens. Biste:—Already with Abra- 
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ham began the stream of blessing that proceeds 
from God to believers... This now is the blessing 
of the one God, flowing from the like grace of 
God, even though in the most manifold manifes- 
tations. —Companionship in blessing a blessed 
companionship.—Wilt thou have blessing? Be- 
lieve! Other way there is none.—We see then, 
where the trouble is, if one finds in his soul no 
such well-being or blessing, but rather the curse, 
and disquietness in his conscience. | It is in this 
matter of faith, which a man will not frankly re- 
ceive from God, and let old matters go, and deny 
them for Christ’s sake.. But aman must himself 
be of faith, as Paul here expresses it, that is, thou 
must have so.committed thy heart to the Spirit 
of Christ, that He has, been able to gain posses- 
sion of thee, and through faith bear thee asa 
child of God. Then isa man ‘of faith,” that is, 
he has, as to the spirit, a Divine origin. 

Ver, 10.. ‘As many:” let there be as many 
of them as there will; and were there. of them as 
many. again who declare for this party and make 
their boast and glory of it, and will. have their 
salvation from it.—‘‘Of.the works of the law :” 
this expresses the inner ground of the man, what 
fashions his soul, and whose child. he is. It is 
not people who teach the law, but such as are 
born of the same. It means not: who give dili- 
gence to live after the measure of the law, but 
who live legally, take here a work and there a 
work, approach therewith before God, and so 
place themselves under the curse. Under” 
signifies imprisonment, for these people bar 
themselves in.—Luruer:—Our Lord God has 
two manner of blessings, a bodily, that apper- 
tains to this life, and a spiritual, that appertains 
to the life everlasting. Such bodily blessing 
have the ungodly in fulness and abundance. To 
banish the eternal curse, that is, the eternal 
wrath of God, death and damnation, there avails 
neither the world’s nor the law’s righteousness. 
Therefore those that have not more than the cor- 
poreal blessing alone, are for this reason not 
God’s children, and blessed hefore God, but un- 
der the curse they are and abide.—If now God’s 
law puts men. under a curse, how much more 
other laws, which are of much less worth ? 

Hxusner:—If we will be saved by the law, 
we must do all, and must be able to say, that we 
have never neglected any thing commanded, nor 
done any thing forbidden. In brief, the matter 
stands thus: if we will merit salvation, amazingly 
little will come of it, for our virtue is piece-work; 
against one or two legal performances God can 
Oppose ten transgressions. Whoever does not 
wiew the requirements of the law with the dimin- 
ishing glass of light-mindedness, and his own 
works with the magnifying glass of self-love, 
must acknowledge this.—[Joun Brown :—It is 
absurdity thus to seek for justification from that 
which is and must be the source of condemna- 
tion. To expect to be warmed by the keen north- 
ern blast, or to have our thirst quenched by a 
draught of liquid fire, were not more, were not 
80 incongruous.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. Cramer:—The religion that teaches 


us to believe that: we are saved by grace without | 


works, is the true, original, Catholic religion, t 
‘which also Habakkuk and the old rophete boar 


contradicts this, can be neither the original, nor 
the true Catholic church, but must be a new 
church. —Srarke: —The regenerate, who are 
already righteous through faith, continue in their 
righteousness and blessedness, and become at 
the last. perfectly blessed, but still only through 
faith. 

Ver. 12, The law will have doers, that deserve 
Heaven by works. The gospel will have only 
sinners, who have done working, but who, re- 
penting them of their sins (or broken into con- 
triteness by the law), seek medicine, help and 
grace in Christ and His Father’s compassion. 
They now see aright their guiltiness, together 
with the loathsomeness of sin; they now first 
understand and love Moses aright, and walk after 
his law; not out.of constraint or hope of reward, 
but as being already righteous in Christ, and 
minded to show forth the profit, purpose, joy and 
might of. such righteousness in all manner of 
works possible. 

Ver. 13, Luruer:—God hath cast .all sin of 
all men upon His Son. Then forthwith contes 
the law, aceusing Him and saying: Here find I 
this one among sinners, yea who hath taken all 
men’s sins upon Himself, and bears them, and [ 
seein. the whole world besides not another sin, 
except upon Him alone; therefore shall He suffer 
for it and die the death upon the cross.—Inso- 
much then as through this only Mediator, Jesus 
Christ, Sin and Death are taken away, without 
doubt the whole world were so pure that our 
Lord God therein could see nothing except mere 
righteousness and holiness, if we only could be- 
lieve it.—On that side there is no lack. But the 
lack. is with us,:who believe it so faintly. If we 
believed it fully, doubtless we should already 
have been blessed and in Paradise, but the old 
sack, that still hangs around our neck, holds us 
back from arriving at such certain faith.—We 
should not look at Christ after the flesh, as if 
He were a man, righteous and holy for Himself 
alone, and having nothing to do with us. True 
it is that Christ is the holiest person of all, but 
thou must not stop with that knowledge, that 
does not yet. give thee Christ. But.thou knowest 
Him aright, and obtainest Him for thy own, when 
thou believest that this holiest Person of all has 
been bestowed upon thee by the Father, that He 
should be thy High-priest and Saviour, yea, thy 
minister and servant, who should lay from Him 
His own innocence and holiness, and take upon 
Him thy sinful person, and therein bear thy sin, 
death and curse, and thus become a sacrifice and 
a curse for thee, that He might so redeem thee 
from the curse of the law.—All virtue lies in th 
little words: for us. y! 

[Two curses are here mentioned by Paul. 
The one: “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not,” ete. That curse lay on all mankind. The 
other: ‘*Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.” This curse Christ took, that He might 
redeem us from the first. Both were curses in 
and of the law. The one specifies the guilt, the 
other the punishment. Christ bore the accursed 
punishment, thus He takes away the accursed 
guilt.» He stood for the “every one” who con- 
tinueth not, by becoming the very one who hung 
upon the tree.—R, / 





witness; therefore the: Romish religion, which | 


} -[Worpsworta:—How much reason have we 
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to abominate our sins, which were the principal 
‘causes of the crucifixion of Christ! They were 
indeed the traitors which, by the hands of Judas, 


delivered Him up. The Jewish priests were but. 


our advocates; we by them did adjudge and sen- 
tence Him. Pilate was but our spokesman, the 
Roman executioners were but our agents therein. 
The Jewish people were but proxies acting our 
parts; our sins were they which cried out: ‘*Cru- 
ify Him,” with clamors more loud and more ef- 
fectual, than did all the Jewish rabble.—The 
second Adam hung on the tree in Calvary, in 
order that by hanging on the tree He might 
abolish the sin committed by us in the first Adam, 
when he ate of the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil in Paradise.—There on the cross He extends 
His hands to all and calls all—Gentiles as well 
as Jews.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Lanazu:—The blessing comes not alone 
from Christ, but also in Christ. For whoever 
does not receive it in Christ, receives it not from 
Christ; as indeed many wish to have it from 
Christ, but not to take it in Christ, that is, re- 
ceive it so that they thereby suffer themselves 
to be brought into His fellowship and in it enjoy 
the blessing with large addition. 

On the whole Section:—The Christian’s walk, a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham,— 
Those who occupy themselves with works of the 
law, are under the curse: (1) a fearful word, (2) 
yet only too true.—Blessing or Curse? Other 
‘alternative there is none.—Christ has turned the 
curse into blessing.—The redemption from the 
curse of the law through Christ.—He became a 
curse for us. (1) How is that possible? and yet 
(2) it was necessary, for (8) thereupon rests our 





salvation. — Our righteousness before God is 
grounded alone upon faith: (1) this is taught by 
Abraham’s example; (2) proved by the promise 
given by God to Abraham; (3) attested by the 
innermost essence of the law; (4) made sure by 
the redemption established by Christ. — Only 
through faith in the Crucified One have we part 
in the redemption accomplished by Him. I. That 
faith generally is the condition, vers. 6-12. 
(1) Proof from the example of Abraham’s faith, 
vers. 6-9; (a) on account of his faith was Abra- 
ham accounted righteous before God, ver. 6; 
(6) the promise given to him of the blessing of 
the Gentiles, presupposes in these also faith. 
(2) Demonstration from the impossibility of any 
one being redeemed from the curse of the law 
through any manner of works, vers. 10-12. II. 
That the redemption accomplished by Christ is 
the essential matter [Jnhalt] of faith on Him. 
(1) That Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law; (2) that He has effected this by Him- 
self becoming a curse for us.—The death of Christ 
deserves an imperishable remembrance, because 
in it He became a curse for us. (1) He became 
a curse for us: (2) Therein lies the power of 
His death for blessing. 


[Cowper :— 
Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unincumbered plan! 
No meretricious graces to beguile: 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile. 
- From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give, 
Stand the soul-quickening words—BELIEVE AND LIvE.] 


b. Demonstration from the chronological relation of the Lord to the Covenant of Promise. 


(Vers. 15-18.) 


(Vers. 16-22. The Epistle for 13th Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though 7 be but a man’s covenant, 
yet if it be [when it has been]' confirmed, no man disannulleth [annulleth}? or addeth 


16 thereto. 


ham were the promises made and to his seed.]* 
17 many; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
that the covenant, [A covenant ]* that was confirmed before of God in Christ [that 


Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. 
e saith not, And to seeds, as of 


[Now to Abra- 
which is Christ. And [Now] this I say, 


has been before confirmed by God to Christ]*, the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul [does not invalidate] that it should make the 
18 promise of none effect [make void the promise]. For if the inheritance be of the 


aw, it is no more of promise; but G 
ham by [through] promise. ' 


1 Ver. 15. R Kexvpwyévny, simply “confirmed.” If anything be supplied, it need not be in the conditional form 


of the E. V.—R.] 


£ Ver. 15.—[“ Disannulleth” is now obsolete, the simple form being of precisely the same signification. _“Addeth 
er is necessary to emphasize “ and to his seed.” "Epp é Oncav, %, A. et al, Lachmann, Ti 


thereto” 7. e. new conditions.—R. 
_. 8 Ver, 16.—|The change in 
echendorf, Meyer, e¢ al., instead of "Epp 4 Onvav, Rec.—R.]} 


gave [hath freely granted]'’ it to Abra- 
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4 Ver. 17- 


e structure of this verse is cumbrous, but the insertion of “that” renders it still more so.—R.] 


5 Ver, 17.—Eis Xprorév is lacking in several MSS. including &. The connection however favors the belief in its gen- 


uineness, since otherwise the ar; 
many versions, by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Me 


6 Ver. 17.—{[Ovn axvpoi—* cannot” 


ment in ver. 16 would hardl 

ar eee _ ne i 

Ellicott. Ifretained, may be rendered “ to Christ,” or “ for Christ. 

at 9 may be implied, but is not expressed. “ Invalidate” is preferable to “annul,” 

as the Greek word differs from that rendered “annul” (ver. 15 
1 


be turned to practical account. [Omitted in X. A. B. C 
tfoot. Retained by Griesbach, Wordsworth, bracketted by 
See Exec. Nores.—R. 


).—R.} 


Ver. 18.—[K exdptaras, “has given freely,” “given of grace.” We have no single word to express it.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 15.—[Brethren.—An affectionately pa- 
thetic address. How different from ver. 1! The 
tone is greatly softened.—Mryer. ‘Here is a 
pause, at which the indignant feeling of the 
Apostle softens, and he begins the new train of 
thought which follows with words of milder char- 
acter, and proceeds more quietly with his argu- 
ment”? (WINDISCHMANN).—R. ] 

I speak after the manner of men.—Kara 
dv@pwrov. Paul thus excuses himself for 
comparing a man’s diafjxn with a dcabjny of God, 
he will not (he says) regard the matter from a 
higher point of view, but simply according to the 
analogy of human relations. [Catvin: ‘“ By 
this expression he intended to put them to the 
blush. It is highly disgraceful and base that 
the testimony of God should have less weight 
with us than that of a mortal man.”—R. ] 

Avabjxn is not to be taken here in the sense of 
covenant (although approved by Meyer and 
Wieseter). [See below.—R.] The sense is 
that of Testament. It is true God made with 
Abraham a covenant, hence God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham is here spoken of. But 
in these verses, Paul takes up this covenant in 
the aspect of a Testament, in order to emphasize 
the fact that in it God has made a free promise 
(of an inheritance) in contrast with the law, 
which imposes injunctions, making everything 
depend on merit. This character of the cove- 
nant of promise reminds him of a human Testa- 
ment, and the principles of jurisprudence which 
are valid with respect to such an instrument, 
furnish the basis of his argument. [The major- 
ity of modern commentators take the other view. 
The reason here advanced is based upon the idea 
of ‘‘inheritance,” which belongs to a covenant as 
well as to a Testament. The usage of the LXX. 
is decidedly in favor of the rendering ‘ cove- 
nant.” So the New Testament usage (the ex- 
‘ceptional case, Heb. ix. 15-17, beginning with 
this idea also). So that while doctrinally con- 
sidered it is not of much moment (CaLvin, who 
however prefers the meaning ‘‘covenant’’), the 
order of the words and the comparison require 
this meaning (Exuicotr). Comp. Bacar, Meyer, 
Licutroot. The influence of the Vulgate in 
substituting ‘‘ Testament” for ‘‘covenant”’ in the 

‘name of the two parts of the Bible is perhaps 
‘to be deplored.—R. ] 

- No man annulleth—i. ¢., of course, legiti- 
mately. ["Ouwc belongs here logically. But 
the sense is well preserved in the E, V.—R.]— 
. Addeth thereto—:dds specifications to it, of 
any kind whatever.—From what is true of a hu- 
man Testament [or covenant], Paul now argues 
as to the Testament [or covenant] of God; this 
also ‘‘no one annulleth or addeth thereto”— 
** no one” and hence not ‘the law” either. But 
before he draws this conclusion (ver. tt) he 
furnishes (ver. 16) the necessary premises for it 











a retgoerta He does this, by showing that the 
wabiKn referred to the time after as well as be- 
fore the giving of the law, and in substance re- 
mains still in force, without which necessary 
link the demonstration, that the law made no 
change in the character of the dcafjx7, would be 
without value or meaning. For if the dcafjxy 
had been of limited duration, confined to Abra- 
ham for instance, if the promise had been made 
only to him, it would, when the law came, have 
been long before fulfilled and thereby done away; 
the two would not have come in contact. But 
this is not the case. 

Ver. 16.—Now to Abraham were the 
promises made [lit. were spoken], and to 
his seed.—This, as shown by ‘ were spoken,” 
and still more by what follows, refers to particu- 
lar passages, and such moreover as contain the 
clause ‘‘and to thy seed” as also the promise of 
an ‘“‘inheritance;” not, therefore, such as Gen. 
xxii. 18[?], but xiii. 15; xvii. 8 (and according 
to the LXX. also xxiv. 17). The sense is there- 
fore: not merely to Abraham was there in the 
d.aOqxn a promise, sc., of an inheritance, made by 
God, but also to his seed; the dvafjxy was. not 
exhausted in him, but was valid also for his seed. - 
But especially must it be shown that it has vali- 
dity even now. Therefore, says Paul, inasmuch 
as these promises were given ‘‘also to the seed 
of Abraham,” they were given also to Christ. 
This seed of Abraham (he says), is indeed no 
other than Christ. This, he says, follows from 
the very fact of the singular form ‘his seed” 
being used. ‘‘In order to explain this emphasiz- 
ing of the singular form in the exegesis of Paul, 
appeal has been made to the fact that the Rab- 
bins of his time also now and then strain the 
singular or plural to serve an exegetical turn, 
and in the passages Gen. iv. 25; xix. 32, them- 


selves explain })Vi of the Messiah. This com- 


parison is admissible, if only we do not overlook 
the extraordinary contrast which exists between 
ordinary Rabbinical caprice, and Paul’s exposi- 
tion in this passage. That in the Abrahamic 
promise the idea of the Messiah is concealed, 
and that the ‘seed of Abraham’ may be actually 
understood of the Messiah, is unquestionably the 
true view, on which the whole exposition of Paul 
rests, and which he has a little before demon- 
strated from the connection of Scripture and the 
deepest reality of the fulfilled truth. But the 
form in which he, in this passage, rather casu- 
ally than otherwise, expresses this view, correct 
in itself, namely, that it is already indicated by 
the use of the singular in the text which gives 
the Abrahamic promise, appears to demand the 
explanation given by most interpreters, as de- 
rived from the Rabbinical training of his youth.” 
WIESELER. 

[The ground of this assumption of Rabbinical 
method in his argumentation is this: that the 
stress of the argument rests on a grammatical 
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error; the Hebrew word, which he renders orépya, 
having no plural answering to omépyata or 
*«seeds.”’ Granting this, it must yet be remem- 
bered that the consequences involved in an ad- 
mission of such ‘‘ playing” with Divine truth, in a 
writer, who claims to speak for God, are too grave, 
’ to permit us to make such an admission hastily. 
Is there no other reasonably satisfactory explana- 
tion, which denies any Rabbinical influence, im- 
plying the slightest quibbling? If there be, jus- 
tice to such a writer as Paul, aside from any 
reverence for this Epistle as inspired, should lead 
us to adopt it. JERome’s application of xara av- 
Opwrov to this verse is hardly allowable. He 
would not intentionally weaken his own cause 
thus. Ligutroor well says: ‘It is quite as un- 
natural to use the Greek plural with this meaning 
as the Hebrew. This fact points to St. Paul’s 
meaning. He is not laying stress on the particu- 
lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, is employed, where 
Ta téxva or ol axdyovo, for instance, might have 
been substituted. Avoiding the technical terms 
of grammar, he could not express his meaning 
more simply than by the opposition ‘not to thy 
seeds, but to thy seed.’ The singular collective 
noun, if it admits of plurality, at the same time 
involves the idea of unity.” Exiicort: ‘ We hold 
that there is as certainly a mystical meaning in 
the use of Yi in Gen. xiii. 15; xvii. 8, as there is 
an argument for the resurrection in Exod. iii. 6, 
though in neither case was the writer necessarily 
aware of it. As the word in its simple meaning 
generally denotes not the mere progeny of a man, 
but his posterity viewed as one organically -con- 
mected whole; so here in its mystical meaning it 
denotes not merely the spiritual posterity of 
Abraham, but Him in whom that posterity is all 
organically united, the tAgfpwua, the xedady, even 
Christ. This St. Paul endeavors faintly to convey 
-to his Greek readers by the use of onéoua and orép- 
uara.”’ Comp. WorpswortH, OLSHAUSEN in loco. 
How Pauline this conception is, will appear. to 
every student of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians. Paul’s Rabbinical training undoubt- 
edly made him quick and close in discrimination 


respecting the Old Testament; that it ever made |.1 


him quibble, and institute false distinctions is 
-against his character as well as against his: in- 
spiration.—R. ] 

That any explanation of the passage which 
‘maintains that Paul does not mean to interpret 
.*seed”’ of the person of Christ is incorrect, needs 
no proof. [Against this, see ALForp ‘in loco. 
—R.] Doubtless, secondarily, those who are “of 
Christ” are also “the seed -of Abraham” (ver. 
29), but it is only because, primarily, Christ’ is 
‘this seed. This reference of *seed’’.to the per- 
‘son of Christ is not. disproved by alleging that 
~thereby the daffy, the inheritance would ‘be 
- promised to Christ as wellas to Abraham. But, 
it may be asked, is then the inheritance promis- 
ed to Christ; is He designated as the Heir, and 
‘not rather as the Mediator and Bringer of the 
inheritance? Doubtless the latter, but primarily 
He is Himself the universal Heir; therefore ‘in 
ver. 19 he is called distinctly the universal Heir: 
-“the seed to whom the promise was made.” 
‘ Let us only vividly apprehend the course of pro- 
» phecy that. sketches the history of redemption. 


seed in Himself.” 
reject:the words asa gloss.—R.J 
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The Messiah Himself, according to it, is He whe 
occupies the promised inheritance, that is, who 
takes full and abiding possession of it, and by 
this very fact, brings in the time of salvation 
and of God’s kingdom. The conception is there- 
fore one somewhat different from that in ver. 14, 
but both are equally according to truth, and the 
two modes of conception are most intimately con- 
nected. For Christ is certainly the Heir, only, 
He is the Heir in order to procure for His peo- 
ple the participation of the inheritance and 
therewith the blessing of God. And, as is self- 
evident, it, is this truth, namely, that He in turn 
brings the inheritance into the possession of His 
people, which is here mainly in mind, Inasmuch 
as the dcaffxn had reference to Him, it had and 
has reference also to those that are ‘* Christ’s”; 
the question.as to them therefore still remains to 
be answered; nay, it is as to them that it occurs, 
how they become partakers of the inheritance 
promised in the covenant. For that the cove- 
nant with the promise of the inheritance is valid 
also for the Christian dispensation, that it is 
‘‘confirmed by God to Christ,’’. is only one side 
of the truth.. On the other side it was maintain- 
ed with reference to the law that had come be- 
tween, that the attainment of the inheritance had 
now become encumbered with the condition of 
the fulfilment.of the law, that it came now of the 
law and no more simply ‘“‘of promise.’’ This as- 
sertion Paul now opposes, by applying what was 
said in ver, 5 about a covenant in general, to the 
covenant of God. 


Ver. 17. A covenant that has been be- 
fore confirmed by God to Christ.—This pas- 
sage, as WIESELER says, is rightly understood 
only by considering that the assertion which Paul 
undertakes to refute is not the assertion of an 
entire abrogation of the Abrahamic covenant by 
the law, but only that of a modification.in the 
Judaistic sense by the law of an invalidating, so 
that it should make void the promise (which would 
be an “invalidating,” because thereby the cha- 
racter of the covenant as a promise given by 
grace, and thus its specific peculiarity would be 
taken away). This alone gives the sense of ver. 
8: Ihave a right to say: it ‘*does not. inyali- 
date that it should make void the promise ;’’ for 
if the inheritance is obtained by law, it no longer 
comes ‘‘of promise ;”’ but ‘tof promise’ it és to 
come, for it was assured by God to Abraham 
through promise, and of grace. We cannot 
therefore concede an invalidating, so that the 
promise is made void through the law, for this 
would take away something essential to the co- 
venant; but, according to ver. 15, this cannot 
be.—[Various interpretations of ei¢ Xprordv 
have been suggested. The simplest and most 
obvious one is: ‘‘unto Christ,” i. ¢., as the se- 
cond. party to whom the covenant was ratified. 
Ex.icorr suggests ‘‘to be fulfilled in Christ,” 
and renders ‘‘for Christ,’’ Perhaps that of 
Worpsworru is implied: ‘unto. Christ: so as to 
tend toward, and be consummated in Christ as 
its end, who, as man, sums up all Abraham’s 
But on the whole it is best to 


The law which was four hundred and 


thirty years after.—Paul has taken the num- 


ber from Exod. xii. 40, but apparently from the 
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text of the LXX. which adds «ai év ym Xavadv thus 
including the sojourn of the patriarchs in Ca- 
naan (as do also the Samaritan text and Josephus 


Ant., 2, 15, 3), while according to the Hebrew. 


text this number covers only the duration of the 
sojourn-in Egypt. Therefore ‘it is hardly to be 
said, that Paul has here made a mistake of me- 
mory, but only that, on account of his. Greek- 
speaking readers, who used the Septuagint, he 
has here, as commonly in his Old Testament. ci- 
tations, adhered to the tradition of the LXX,, 
which he could the more easily do, because the 
precise numbers of the years was a matter of no 
moment.” WieseLer. [Though the precise num- 
ber is of no moment as respects Paul's argument, 
the chronological difficulty is a grave one, .The 
period from the call of Abraham to the departure 
of Jacob into Byypt is fixed at two hundred and 
fifteen years.. The questionis: must we compute 
the sojourn there as extending over four hundred 
and thirty years, or only two hundred and fifteen 
years. The Hebrew text, Exod. xii. 40, seems to 
demand the former term (and also Stephen, Acts 
vii. 6, <‘four hundred. years,” as in the prophecy 
Gen. xv. 13, both of which passages give round 
numbers). The latter term is that of the com- 
monly recsived chronology. If it be adopted, the 
difficulty is thrown mainly upon the passage, Exod, 
xii. 40, to which the LXX addasabove. ALrorp 
and ELiicorr suggest this strong point in favor of 
the shorter term, viz., that from the data respect- 
ing ages and births, the longer term would make 
the age of Jochebed, the mother of Moses, at least 
two hundred and fifty-six years when Moses was 
born. So that the longer term makes the accu- 
rate statement of numbers overthrow the accurate 
statement of genealogies and events, which was 
far less likely to be tampered with. The gloss, 
if it be a gloss, of the LXX. affords the easiest so- 
lution of the difficulty, and Gen. xv. 40, Acts vii. 
6, are then to be explained in the same way. 
Comp. Usuer, WinpiscuMann, Hates.—R. ] 
Ver. 18. But God hath freely granted it 
to Abraham through promise.—Prominence 
is to be given to the fact that God has not limi- 
ted His promise, which He gave to Abraham, by 
conditioning it ona fulfilment of the. law, but 
that it was a promise of pure grace; therefore, 
_ says Paul, God has, out of grace, by means of 
promise, bestowed, s.-c., the inheritance on Abra- 
ham, 7. ¢., not put him in actual possession, but 
assured it tohim, The two expressions, ‘freely 
granted,” and ‘through promise,”’ are conjoined 
to exclude most definitely the idea ‘of the law.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Epochs of Revelation. In the preceding sec- 
tion, as well as this, Paul has not cared to conduct 
a Scripture demonstration merely by the citation 
of isolated passages, but has used a freer and 
nobler method with the Scriptures. He showed 
in the revelation of God to Abraham a prophetic 
setting forth of the perfect revelation of God ex- 
hibited in Christ (especially at the close of ver. 
14 had this become evident), and thus placed the 
Scripture in the light of a history of the revela- 
tion of redemption. This view of it has become, 
in the present section (as far as to chap. iv. 2), 
the controlling one. The law also here consti- 





tutes for him an epoch of the revelation of God, so 
that there are three of these epochs represented 
by Abraham, Moses, and Christ. They are not, 
however, simple stages of development, but the 
first and the third belong essentially together in 
one order, as germ and fruit; for the middle 
epoch, so diverse in character, a false claim is 
made, which it is his endeavor to refute, and to 
assign and establish its just position.—The sug- 
gestions which Paul here gives are, important 
starting points for a just historical apprehension 
of Revelation, and at the same time an example 
of a proper adjustment of relations and reconci- 
liation of apparent contradictions in it. 

2. The Law is not a complement of the Covenant of 
Promise. It is not tillin the next section that the 
purpose and meaning of the law, and its relation 
to the covenant of promise, are expounded posi- 
tively... The negative proof, however, here ad- 
duced, is of itself important; viz.: That the law is 
not, and is not to be regarded or treated as a com- 
plement and rectification of the Covenant of Pro- 
mise, so that whatever at first was freely promised 
as a boon ‘should be now encumbered with a 
burdensome condition.” Or rather, this was so, 
indeed, but only for a time, for a definite season 
(as is shown afterwards). In this way, however, 
the inheritance was not actually attained, but as 
it was originally assured purely by promise, so 
is it now attained only through faith, the subjec- 
tive correlative of the promise; and only this is 
required. 

[3.. The sum of the Apostle’s argument. ‘‘ This, 
then, is the sum of the Apostle’s argument: A ra- 
tified, unrepealed constitution, cannot be set aside 
by a subsequent constitution. The plan of justi- 
fication. by believing was a ratified and unre- 
pealed constitution. The law was a constitution 
posterior to this by a long term of years. If the 
observance of the law were constituted the pro- 
curing cause or necessary means of justification, 
such a constitution would necessarily annul the 
covenant before ratified, and render the promise 
of more effect. It follows, of course, that the law 
was appointed for no such purpose. Whatever 
end it might serve, it could not serve this end; it 
could never be appointed to serve this end.”— 
Brown. What end it serves, the Apostle states 
in the section immediately following.—R. ] 

4. Christ the Seed of Abraham. ‘Seed,’ com- 
prehends posterity generally, and therefore of 
course @ plurality. But among this posterity 
one nevertheless was found upon whom the whole 
expectation of faith was directed, and through 
whom also all promise first received its fulfil- 
ment. As Christ at His actual coming into the 
world humiliated Himself to live as a man among 
men, and had to be discovered and sought out 
by means of the words and works that were 
His alone, in like manner was He in the pro- 
mise also concealed, as it were, among the seed, 
or among the collective posterity of Abraham, 
so that only when the time was fulfilled could 
any plainly distinguish Him and say: This is 
Christ, this is He who sanctifies and blesses, who 
yet is of the same descent with those that are 
sanctified and blessed; therefore also He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, and it was not 
unbefitting Him, that all should be comprehended 
in the one Seed.” —Rixgcer. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 15.—‘* Brethren.”—Riecer: By this ad- 
dress the Apostle noticeably softens the sharpness 
used in the first verse. Nothing calls for so 
much consideration, for so thorough a mingling 
of sharpness and gentleness, as when men fall 
back under the law and the blindness as to the 
gospel conjoined therewith. For the bewitching 
arts of the prince of this world, which are im- 
plied therein, and the mischief to be feared 
therefrom, demand sharpness; the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness yet alive in the con- 
science, and the love to the truth, demand to be ap- 
pealed to with the utmost possible tenderness.— 
In the word of God throughout there is much 
condescension to our weakness, or much that is 
presented in human style, suitable to our power 
of comprehension. God has also actually so ar- 
ranged it, that between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the ordinances in the realm of 
nature and in the realm of grace there is much 
that is similar, and we therefore through the 
images furnished us by our experience in hu- 
man life, obtain a true conception of the ordi- 
nances of grace. The Incarnation of the Son of 
God has such an influence on the whole econo- 
my of God forward and backwards, that God 
everywhere deals with us after the manner of a 
man.—Lance:—Human ordinances and institu- 
tions, which in themselves serve for the outward 
well-being of human and civil society, are in 
themselves not to be contemned. Since God 
counts them worthy that His apostles should 
therewith make clearer the economy of His 
kingdom.—In Starxe:—If a great lord gives us 
his hand and seal, we are satisfied and believe, 
that the heavens will fall before such a promise 
will be broken. Why do we not rather trust the 
sealed handwriting of our God who cannot lie.— 
‘‘Addeth thereto.””—In divine things the human 
addition is often discernible, but very improperly, 
often causing that nothing pure is left.—[So the 
annulling by the addition of the law would make 
void the promise.—R. ] 

Ver. 16.—Spener: In the Holy Scripture all 
is written with Divine wisdom, therefore no 
word, no letter, no arrangement of the words is 
settled at random.—Divine truth must be found 
in the Holy Scripture itself and the letter of it, 
and may not be expected by separate communi- 
cation from the Holy Ghost. Else Paul could 
not insist upon a little word and thereupon rest 
his argument.—[Paul, who takes such a broad 
view of the Scriptures as the one great history 





of Redemption, is the one who notices the truth 
in the least details of the word. One need not 
be a loose expositor, in order to have broad 
views; the accurate reader is not contracted by 
his accuracy.—R. 

Ver. 17. Starke: Sacred chronology gives 
a great light, fora more accurate insight into 
the ways of God.—[How many read their Bibles, 
as if the whole were written at one time. 
They acknowledge a history there, but it sheds 
no light for them upon the great truth of God 
as a whole.—Abraham and Moses. How promi- 
nent, how related. —How often the followers 
of Christ stop at Moses, when they ought to 
go back to Abraham!—The covenant was con- 
firmed of God to Christ. Through Abraham, in- 
deed, yet it is essentially a covenant between 
God and our Redeemer. So the Old Covenant is 
the new and everlasting Covenant.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Srarxke: It is impossible to have 
righteousness and salvation partly from the 
works of the law, and partly from grace. For 
these are opposing things, that destroy one ano- 
ther. It must either be of works alone or of 
grace alone; now it is not of works, therefore 
it is of grace alone.—RizGceR:—So long, indeed, 
as the human heart in falsehood still parts its 
love between light and darkness, nothing were 
more pleasing, than if it could thus turn from 
side to side between the promise and its own 
merit, that is, if, so far as might be, it could 
boast itself of merit and the law, and where 
these were too scant, could put forward, under 
cover of the promise, the grace and merit of 
Christ. Then, moreover, there would be in this 
way no great need of going deep in either quar- 
ter; it would only be to bend a little to the law, 
and as to the appropriation of grace, it need not 
call for any very special humility. But with 
such a divided heart, one has neither access to 
grace, nor entrance into the everlasting inheri- 
tance. 

All that we have from the Gospel or from the 
promise, is a gift, a free gift of grace, and no- 
thing is attained by obedience as a condition. 
We are not, therefore, to regard a godly life as 
a condition of obtaining the blessings of grace, 
but as a part of the grace itself which the Lord 
shows us.—[How old this method of grace by 
covenant of promise! Older than Moses. Yet 
how new! for we never apprehend it until God 
reveals it to us by His spirit, and then it seems 
as though it were a revelation of something en- 
tirely new.—The benefits of the gospel are all 
through promise. Hence all of grace, all to 
faith, all for the glory of the Promisor |--Eug 











CHAP. III. 19-29. ie 





2. The law had undoubtedly its value, and that for the attainment of salvation itself, but only a 
preparatory, and therefore also a transitory value. Believers are free from it. 


(Cuap. iii. 19—iv. 7.) 


a. The law had its own sufficient end, having respect to transgressions, and so far from opposing an obstacle to the pro- 
mises, it had the office of preparing the way for their fulfilment, as a schoolmaster unto Christ. 


(Vers. 19-24.) 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law [lit. what then is the law]'? It was added? be- 
cause of [the] transgressions, till the seed should come to whom’ the promise was 
[has been] made; and it was ordained [being ordained]}* by [by means of] angels 

20 in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is not a me/iator of one, but God is 

21 one. Js the law then against the promises of God? God forbid: for if there had 
been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should [would] 

22 have been® by the law. But [addd, But, on the contrary] the Scripture hath con- 
cluded [shut up]* all under sin, that [in order that] the promise by faith of [or in] 

23 Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. But before faith came we were 
kept under the law, shut up [kept in ward, shut up® under the law] unto the faith 

24 which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was [So that the law 
hath been or become} our schoolmaster to bring us [omit to bring us] unto. Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. : 


b. But for this very reason it has fulfilled its purpose, when it has brought us to faith, and believers, as children (sons) ef 
God and heirs, are no longer under the law. 


(Vers. 25-29.) 


25 But after [now]" that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 

26,27 For ye are all the children [all sons] of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of. you as have been [were]'? baptized into Christ have [omit have] put on 

28 Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female [no male and female]; for ye are all [all are]'* one in 

29 Christ Jesus. And [But, é¢] if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and [« 
omit and]'® heirs aceording to the promise. 


(Vers. 23-29.—The Epistle for New Year's festival.) 


1 Ver. 19.—_[The E. V. is sufficiently accurate. Ellicott renders “what then ts the object of the law?” Schmoller: 
Wie verhilt es sich mit dem Gesetz ?—R.}) , 

2 Ver. 19.—Griesbach and Scholz have éré@n, which is not ‘sufficiently supported. [So Rec., but rpoceré@y is 
adopted by most modern editors—The article should be retained with “ transgressions” in the E.V. So Ellicott, 
Alford.—R. 

$ Ver. 19.—Insteadof 6 éryyyeAr ac, J.and many cursives, some Fathers also, have 6 émjyyeArac ; but this is poorly 
supported, probably arising from the fact that ¢ was not understood. 

4 Ver. 19.—[The italics in the E. V. separate catayeis too much from the first clause, with which it is closely con- 
nected.—* By means of” brings out the purely instrumental force of 6+4.—R. 

5 Ver. 21.—Tovd 8¢0%, bracketted by Lachmann. The omission is not wellsustained. NX, retains it. [B.is the main 
authority for rejecting it. Meyer rejects it mainly on exegetical grounds.—R.} 

6 Ver. 21.— Av é« vouov hv. [Rec.] There are different variations: &, has éx vouov hv av, the best attested order is 
tx vémov aviv. [So A. B.C., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, critical editors generally.—R. 

¥ Ver. 22._[The sey adversative aAA a requires the insertion of “ on the contrary” (Alford, Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver. 22. As the E. V. renders the same verb (ovyxAeiecv) ver. 23, “ shut up,” it is substituted here as less ambigu- 
ous than “hath concluded.”—R.] 

9 Ver. 23.—SuyxexAetouévor is inall probability the correct reading—not KActouevor, Yet %, has it [ove- 
<Aerdmevor (s2c.) e perfect of the Rec. is adopted by Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth, Ellicott (on critical 


and exegetical grounds). Lachmann, era! Alford, Lightfoot, adopt the other. The order ischanged; “under the law” 


). h 
seems to be best joined with “ shut up.”—R. 
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10 Ver. 24.—[ So that the law hath become” is more literal. “Schoolmaster” is retained, since we have no better 
word with which to translate ravdaywy6s. “Tutor” (Alford) isno more exact.—*To bring us” is better omitted, since 
it presents but one side of the meaning.—K.] : 

ll Ver. 25.—[** Now” brings out the idea that tt ts so.—R.] . 

12 Ver. 27 —hrne aorist verbs in this verse are better translated by the simple past tense of the English.—R.]} 

13 Ver, 28.—|The change of particles in Greek with this last pair is thus noted. On its peculiar force see Exsa 
Notes.—R. 

14 Ver. Lg ts gore év Xptate Inood. A.has éore Xprorod I. “ But els would easily be overlooked after the 
preceding dmeis, and then év Xp.’I. was first followed by Xprcrov as a gloss, from the beginning of ver. 29, and afterwards 
supplanted by it. The readiug év instead of els is an explanation.” Meyer. &X, has vpéss éore €v Xprorod, but év is marked 
doubtful [marked for erasure ; the marks afterwards removed, ,° reading as Rec.—It is doubtful whether we should read 


mwavtes or amavtes. SX, has the latter.—R.] 


16 Ver. 29.—Kai is omitted in good MSS., including &., by some versions and Fathers, but may very easily have been 
oyerlooked, as it follows car’ (Meyer). It is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholz, [also by Meyer in 4th. ed., Alford, 


Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority of %, A. B 
here on the same authority.—R. ] i 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


' Ver. 19. Wherefore then serveth the 
law ?—[‘* What then is the object of the law?” 
—R.] If the inheritance is not to come by the 
law, but still ‘‘of promise,” the objection is ob- 
vious: why then did not God suffer the promise to 
stand alone? Why then did the law come after- 
wards? Certainly this was in that case super- 
fluous!—To this Paul answers, in effect, thus: 
was the law then purposeless, if it had not pre- 
cisely this purpose, of mediating the obtaining of 
the inheritance? Could it not have another pur- 
pose? Yes, this was the case, it had a purpose, 
but one very different from that of being the 
means of securing the inheritance. What then? 

The direct answer is not given immediately, 
but is introduced with: “It was added be- 
cause of the transgressions.—This means, 
simply, on account of transgressions was the law 
added. <‘‘Transgressions,’”’ multiplying and be- 
coming aggravated, gave, in the first place, occa- 
sion for adding the law, necessarily brought it 
to pass that God came with respect to His people 
into an entirely different, more distant relation 
than existed, in the covenant of promise, between 
Him and the patriarchs. Instead of the more 
fatherly relation existing hitherto, God was con- 
strained to place Himself in a relation involving 
the exercise of severe discipline, involving rigo- 
rous requirements and commands, nay, sharp 
threatenings, as it is afterwards expressed: ‘‘We 
were kept in ward, shut up under the law.’”’ And 
as this relation so different from the former had 
been occasioned by ‘‘transgressions,” it was of 
course precisely in its right place where the 
‘‘transgressions” of men prevailed, and it was 
designed, with reference to this, not so much in 
order to prevent them, as rather, by its command- 
ments and prohibitions, and the threatenings an- 
nexed, to bring them under a more stringent 
accountability (which now first became possible), 
and a plainly expressed curse. Comp. Ewanp: 
In order, because offences had ‘come: into the 
world, to punish them the more severely. (At 
first the judgment of death had kept the sense 
of sin alive. As men now were too accustomed 
to this, the law then came, and therewith the 
stricter imputation of sin, the curse more severely 
denounced, the obedience more rigorously re- 
quired. Rigger.) At the most this is as far as 
we are to go in the explanation of rapa6dcoewv 
x4apiv. Amore precise declaration as to the 
positive purpose of the law in relation to “trans- 


gressions” is not yet given here; and cannot | 


therefore be deduced from the general expres- 





.0. D. As Schmoller follows Meyer in retaining it; if: mdy-be 


sion ; for then the second objection (ver..21) would 
no longer be possible; it is in the refutation of 
this that Paul first expresses himself more par- 
ticularly, The common’ explanation therefore : 
‘“‘For the sake of transgressions” to induce 
them (agreeably to what Paul elsewhere says of 
the effect of the law to promote sin), is at least 
in no way indicated. The question whether Paul 
had it in mind would not arise before vers. 22, 
28,24. That the word ydpvv does not necessitate 
this explanation, is shown by such passages as 
Luke vii. 47; iii. 12.: [The view here suggested 
seems to be in the main that of Exurcorr and 
WorpswortH (Milton. Paradise Lost, vii. 285). 
The purpose of the law as here set forth was, not 
(1) to prevent transgression, nor (2) to create, 
multiply transgressions, though elsewhere this is 
mentioned as its effect, but (3) to bring to light 
‘‘the transgressions” of it already occurring and” 
to occur, to make them ‘palpable, to awaken 
a conviction of sin in the heart, and make man 
feel his need of a Saviour’ (Etiicorr). Thus 
‘the law had a supplementary, parenthetical, 
provisional and manductory character, and came 
in, as it were, incidentally” (WoRDsworTH).—R. ] 
To this purpose of the law there then agree also: 
1, The limited duration of its binding force, 
continuing only till the seed should come, 
for with that its purpose in reference to ‘ trans- 
gressions” was fulfilled. (Why? is answered 
ver. 23, sq.) “The seed” to whom the prom- 
ise has been made (see on ver. 16) is Christ, - 
for He is the universal Heir} those who are 
Christ’s are then, it is true, included also in this 
seed, and become therefore joint-heirs with Him 
(ver. 29). 2. The manner of its origin: ordain- 
ed by means of angels in the hand of a 
mediator. As agents in giving the law (not as. 
its authors), Paul designates the angels, agree- 
ably to the ancient tradition, which appears first 
LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 2 (not in the original); and 
also Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 58; Josephus, Antig. 
15, 5, 8, and in the Rabbins. <‘‘In the hand of 
a mediator’—Moses. Moses received the tables’ 
of the law from God, and brought them down to 
the people. ‘‘In the hand” is therefore to be 
taken strictly. “The explanation of most of the 
Fathers [so Barnes.—R.] referring it to Christ 
is incorrect. [Lraurroor remarks: ‘It will be’ 
seen that St. Paul’s argument here rests in effect 
on our Lord’s Divinity as its foundation, other-— 
wise He would have been a mediator in the same 
sense in which Moses was a mediator. In ano- 
ther and a higher sense St. Paul himself so 
speaks of our Lord (1 Tim. ii.5).”—R.] Scuyei- 
DER refers it to the angel of the law, who, ac-" 


cording to Jewish theology, had the special com-. 
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mission to teach Moses the law. Unquestiona- 
bly the Rabbins speak of an angel of the law, 
but it is no more possible to prove this Theolo~ 
gumenon to have existed in Paul’s time, than it is 
to establish it\from the Bible (Meyer). The 

rpose of this reference to the originof the law 
is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity, and 
still less, indeed, is it, as even Meyer and Wrrs- 
ELER strangely assume, to bring the glory of the 
law, in the magnificence and solemnity of its in- 
stitution, before the reader. The dignity of the 
law itself is not under consideration, but its de- 
sign, as compared with the covenant of promise. 
We are not, in reading this verse, to pause 
without reason at ~poceré0y, as though this were 
a complete idea, but should read the whole 
verse together, It is true, we first read: on 
account of transgressions it was added, but the 
complete statement is: on account of transgres- 
sions it was added in the definite way which is 
described, 1. by “till the seed,” ete., 2. by * or- 
dained by,” etc. In this way did it originate, 
that is, 1. in an entirely different’ way from the 
covenant of promise; it was not an immediate 
giving of a promise, not a fatherly provision and 
agreement on the part of God, but was intro- 
duced by a mediation, and a double one, first of 
angels, and then, and not’ before, of a human 
mediator expressly chosen; the former media- 
tion being on the side of God, the latter being 
given at the desire of the people themselves. 
(**How strangely does this appear in contrast 
with the former manifestations of God, in which 
the promises were given.” Reteer.) This is 
meant to point out how much more of strange- 
ness God used towards the people in the law, 
how much more distant a relation it established 
than the covenant of promise; how could it'then 
have had the same purpose as the covenant ?*— 
But this manner of origin 2. corresponded. en- 
tirely with the purpose of the law as it has been 
stated: ‘because of the transgressions.” As 
these made the law in general necessary, 80, 
moreover, they were the reasons why God came, 
only through angels, into relation to His people, 
and that the people on their side had need of a 
mediator, to hold intercourse with God. The 
difference indicated in the latter circumstance 
between the law and the covenant of promise, is 
then moreover expressly dwelt upon in the fol- 
lowing verse. » itt 

Ver. 20. Now a mediator is not a media- 
tor of one.—The first words are simple and 
plain: A mediator (6 weoiryc, the Art. generic) 
ean never be mediator of a single party, the very 
idea presupposes more than one, two at least, 
between whom he is séooc. The question can 
then only be, whether the design of the remark 
is, primarily, to express: something respecting 
the mediator himself, personally, or something 
respecting his function. In the first case the 
sense would be: He belongs not merely to one, 
but to the two, the two parties between whom he 
mediates.» So now herein conereto: the media- 





* (JOHN Bpawy : “The existence of amediator is certainly 
no proof that a dispensation is not a dispensation of mercy, 
‘the new covenant has a mediator. But the facts con- 
nected with the law using given by the hand of Moses as a 
tor, psy show that the law was pot te its literal 

and direct object, a ‘revelation of the way of ob- 
$ favor.”"—R.}\ ~ OTs Sigs. 
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tor of the law belonged to the two parties whose 
‘mediator he was, viz.: God and men; and the 
sense more particularly would be: therefore not 
merely to God, but also to men. The remark 
would then be intended as an affirmation re- 
specting the nature of the law, that is, has not 
only a: Divine, but also.a human character.—Yet 
this explanation by no means commends itself. 
If we join évé¢ with ov« éorw, the interpretation: 
He belongs not merely to one, is much less obvi- 
ous than the other: He has to ‘do not merely 
with one, but with two, mediates between two. 
Still simpler is the construction of Ewan, who 
joins évéc immediately with eoiryc—the media-~ 
tor of one is not, does not exist, is an impossi- 
bility. [So Worpswortu.—R. ] 

But God is one.—The words can mean no- 
thing else: ei¢ has a numerical signification, i. ¢., 
it can have no other meaning than that of the pre- 
ceding cic, hence not—the same, One with Him- 
self, ete. It is these words especially that have 
given rise to such an enormous number of at- 
tempts at. explanation. As regards these the 
reader is referred to the monographs of C. F.’ 
Bonirz, C: F.. Anton Reit, Korps, or the or- 
dinary commentaries, such as those of Mryer 
and WIEsELER, where the more important modern 
explanations are arranged in order. A detailed 
examination may be spared here, especially as 
the passage of itself is not doctrinally important. 
{Meyer thus remarks on the course of exegesis: 
“The many different explanations of the pas- 
sage, and there must be more than 250 of them, 
have been thus multiplied especially in more 
modern times; for the Fathers pass lightly over 
the words, which are plain in themselves, with- 
out regarding their pragmatic difficulties, for the 
most part applying the first clause, which is 
generally taken correctly, to Christ, who is the 
Mediator between God’and men, some however 
casting a side glance at the opponents of the 
Divinity of Christ. Although there was no spe- 
cial dogmatic interest: connected with the pas- 
sage, the variety of interpretations in the 16th 
and 17th centuries (see Pooxe’s Synopsis) was 
such, that every expositor of importance took 
his own separate course, yet without polemical 
spirit, since no dogmatical question was at issue.’ 
The variety has become still greater since the 
middle of the 18th century, especially since the 
tise of grammatico-historical exegesis (the phi- 
logical errors of which exegesis it has however 
fully experienced), and is still increasing. How 
‘often too the absurdest fancies and crudest at- 
tempts have availed themselves of our text, the 
explanation of which seenis to be regarded as an 
exegetical work of art!” He then answers fif- 
teen of the later opinions, besides alluding to 
others. JowxTr reckons 430 interpretations! 
What a testimony to the amount of exegetical 
labor bestowed on the Scriptures! That too on 
a passage which is at best but a general state- 
ment in support of a single point in a long argu- 
ment, which seeks not so much to’ set forth the 
gospel, as to remove mistaken views respecting 
the law! How thankful we should be that the 
gospel texts are so pellucid; had they been less so, 
we should doubtless have 250 interpretations of 
themalso. As the exegesis now stands, it is per- 
haps better to admit that the verse is dvovénréy 
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re (2 Pet. iii. 16). The passage is undoubtedly 
genuine, and does not refer to Christ. Thus much 
seems clear. Schmoller gives below an exposi- 
tion, to which he has added in the second edition 
another (on which comment is made in the proper 
place). To this the reader will find added the 
views of Exticotr and Ligurroot, which have 
been chosen on account of their clearness, a 
quality especially desirable, when the explana- 
tion has so often been lucus anon lucendo.—R. } 
The question is mainly this: Is dé ba the sec- 
ond clause) simply metabatic, or adversative ? 
A decision in favor of the one view, gives an en- 
tirely different sense from that arrived at by 
adopting the other.—In the first case we have 
simply the minor premise of a syllogism, 6 Ged¢ 
is with eic subsumed under the ei¢ denied with 
peoitnc. The mediator is not a mediator of one, 
now God is one, therefore, &c. The conclusion 
now may be various. WIESELER gives it: There- 
fore the mediator has reference not merely to 
God, but also to men. But the thought that 
there is found in 6 d2 Bed¢ eic¢ éoriv, namely, 
God is only one party, appears to have too little 
force. Ewatp gives it: Therefore the Mediator 
has not reference to God, for God is only one, 
consists not, for instance, of two internally dis- 
tinct Gods, or of an earlier and later God; it is 


clear therefore that Moses as mediator, did not | ( 


mediate, say between the God of the promise and 
the God of the law, and thereby confound the 
law with the promise, and so annul the former 
by what was latter and later, but that he only 
mediated between God and the people of that 
time. Ingenious, but far-fetched. The chief ob- 
jection, however, to this whole view of dé as me- 
tabatic is, that the following sentence in ver. 21 
points too evidently in véuoc and Ged¢ to a pre- 
vious antithesis, from which then ody deduces an 
inference. The above-mentioned explanations 
are wanting in the recognition of the inner con- 
nection of the two verses (MrYeER); the thought 
breaks off, and an entirely new one begins. Be- 
sides, according to Ewa.p’s explanation the 
question as to a xard would not have been in 
place here, as this «ard is precisely what the 
foregoing thought would have denied. Aé is 
therefore doubtless to be taken adversatively, 
and the dé of the first member is the metabatic 
dé of a minor premise. Paul had said: The law 
was given through a mediator. Now with one 
there is no mediator, while on the other hand 
God is One, therefore it might be inferred that 
the law is against the promises. Meyer: ver. 
20 contains two loci communes, from which a pos- 
sible inference (ver. 21) with respect to the two 
concretes which are under consideration, is 
drawn. Sense: A mediator presupposes two, 
therefore also the law does; in the case of that, 
there were two parties, between which the me- 
diator intervened ;—on the other hand God is 
One, not a plurality; if the promise therefore, 
of which God is author (comp. vers. 18 and 21), 
had its origin through Him alone, there was only 
a single personage active thereby, it was a pure- 
ly Divine act, not resting upon a contract of two 
parties. How entirely different in origin, there- 
fore, was God’s covenant of promise, from the 
law? (Was it not thereby clearly indicated, 
that the purpose of the law was not to be the 
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same and therefore is not the same, as that of 
the covenant of promise, that therefore its pur- 
pose in specie cannot have been, to secure—direct- 
ly—the xAnpovouia for men?) But can it not be 
inferred from this, that the law is against the 
promises of God? that it stands in conflict with 
them? so that, because the law has come, the 
promises are no longer to be regarded as valid, 
and a fulfilment of them is not to be looked for; 
as at the giving of a constitution by compact be- 
tween prince and people the qestion may arise 
whether previous promises given on one sideare 
still to be fulfilled? The main point is to under- 
stand xara (ver. 21) rightly (even Meyer does 
not explain this correctly). One objection, that 
the law is then purposeless, if ‘the inheritance 
is not of the law,” Paul has refuted in vers. 19 
and 20, by pointing to the fact that it was given 
for an entirely different purpose, as appears 
from the very manner of its origin. But out of 
this refutation of the first objection arises a sec- 
ond, whether by this superadding of the law 
(mpoceréGy) the purpose of the covenant of promise 
be not hindered; first a free promise on the part 
of God (without regard to rapafdoerc), and then 
a law, coming through a mediator, who inter- 
vened between God and the people, originating 
therefore by a compact of God and the people 
with definite reference to rapaBdcerc); does not 
this then hinder the first, and so far do it away? 
—This abrogation however is not to be takenin 
the sense of ver. 17, that the law came in the 
place of the promise, so that the inheritance 
would now come ‘of the law,” for this is al- 
ready refuted, first by the very course of the ar- 
gument ver, 15 sq. from the idea of a draOyxn, 
then also by the refutation of the objection that 
then the law is purposeless, vers. 19, 20. The 
question in ver. 21 is to be understood as imply- 
ing an apprehension that by the law the attain- 
ment of the inheritance (which, it is presupposed, 
according to the proof already given, canonly be 
attained ‘‘by promise’’) may be hindered, may be 
made, comparatively speaking, impossible. It is 
not, therefore, the form of the ‘‘ promise’’ which 
is here meant, but the substance ; on which account 
we have here again the plural érayyeA:@v; the 
question being, whether the law does not render 
the fulfilment of the promises of God impossible. 
This alone gives a progress of thought, and this 
alone is entirely congruous with what follows. 
Paul now refutes this second objection also. The 
law in no wise interposes an obstacle to the pro- 
mises of God, but rather, in itself, agrees fully 
therewith, nay, although it had not itself the 
ability or function of bringing the promises im- 
mediately into fulfilment, it was meant never- 
theless to serve the purpose of rendering men 
partakers of this fulfilment by faith in Christ 
(vers. 28, 24), and with this the law itself then 
attained its end (ver. 25 sq.). 

I allow this explanation, given in the first 
edition, to remain. It was grounded on that of 
Meyer, and has at all events this in its favor, in - 
distinction from other explanations, that it puts 
ver. 21 in immediate connection with ver. 20, 
and understands the question in ver. 21 as seem- 
ingly resulting from ver. 20, while the other ex- 
planations, though otherwise having much in 
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with ver. 20, and that in ver. 21 Paul merely 
turns back to ver. 17 or 19.—However a new 
explanation of ver. 20 has been given by Dr. 
Vogex in the Studien und Kritiken, 1865, Heft 3, 
which, it is true, also fails to give a connection 
between ver. 20 and ver. 21, but which, on the 
other hand, points out the connection between 
vers. 19 and 20 with better success than usual, 
and which, in particular, gives due weight to 
the statement, the law was ‘ordained by means 
of angels.” In the other explanations full jus- 
tice has not been done to this statement, which 
though otherwise so abrupt, could not have been 
made without a purpose. Voce. starts from the 
usually neglected point of the signification of 
pecirnc, and shows that yecirye by no means sig- 
nifies merely, and not even predominantly—as is 
commonly assimed in advance—one who stands 
in the midst between two, but that it means most 
commonly one who acts instead of some one, and 
cares for his affairs.—A genitive joined with it 
signifies either the matter, which is accomplish- 
ed by the mediation, or the person whom the 
pecitne represents, or (which however cannot be 
shown of Paul's use of it) the several parties be- 
tween whoin he discharges his function (as in 1 
Tim. ii. 5). When now it is said of the peoirnc: 
évdg obk éotiv; this of course involves the positive 
affirmation: a mediator can only be the media- 
tor of more than one. And here Voce. admits 
that it would be most obvious to understand this 
plurality of a plurality of parties, between whom 
the mediator stands in the midst, but decides 
nevertheless in favor of the other interpretation 
of yecitnc: representative—of several persons, 
for the discharge of their affairs. It is true a 
representative may very well represent one person 
only; but then we must understand a represen- 
tation for the purpose of mediation. In that 
case it is most natural, only one having to con- 
clude a compact, that he should do it in his own 
person. But if several have it to do, and that in 
such a way that the transaction cannot be com- 
pleted by all, a mediation by one person acting 
instead of many b $ necessary, and such a 
person is a peciryc. The sense would then be: 
where a mediator appears, we are obliged to un- 
derstand him as representing a number of per- 
sons. Voaet is led to this interpretation, in the 
first place by the sentence immediately follow- 
ing: 6 d? Oedc eic éoriv=—=but (adversative) God is 
one. He therefore is not that plurality, which 
the mediator as such implies. Therefore—the 
strict logical inference—the mediator is not 
God’s mediator, does not appertain as mediator 
to God. But whose mediator is this mediator? 
whois this plurality? 

The answer, given ver. 19 is: dyyeAoc—in 
these we have the plurality we were looking for. 
The law is, according to Paul, diarayeic dv’ ayyé- 
Aw. (Comp. ver. 15, éxidiar.: the law is not an 
ér«dtarayf in the sense that the covenant of pro- 
mise was thereby prejudiced, or destroyed; it is, 
however, a mpoodiatayh—comp. mpoceréOy— 
which, however, was not intended to annul the 
covenant of promise, for it was only meant to be 
in force ‘till the seed should come,” etc., that 
is, only for a time, only till the fulfilment of the 
covenant of promise should take place. The 
covenant, therefore, neither could nor should be 








in any way infringed upon.) The author of the 
law is not mentioned here, as He had not been 
at mpoceré0y. Of course God is to be understood. 
But Paul is not specially engaged, in making this 
authorship prominent. He stops with declaring 
that the law was ordained — promulgated— 
through angels, having in mind thereby to place 
it on a lower level than the covenant of promise. 
With ‘in the hand of a mediator” (by which of 
course no one else than Moses is to be under- 
stood) Paul now proceeds to name the signs by 
which the inferior dignity of the law may be 
known. The disposition of it committed to the 
angels, took effect through a eciryc, who, it is 
manifest, is to be regarded then as their dele- 
gate. The angels, the sense might be, did not 
even themselves promulgate the law in their own 
person, but this was done through a (human) 
mediator. The sense therefore would be: or- 
dained for men, that is, the people of Israel, 
through angels, who, moreover, availed them- 
selves of a mediator.—Yet Paul, by ‘in the 
hand of a mediator,” is not so much giving a 
fresh sign of the inferior rank of the law, as 
strengthening the previous affirmation, ‘ ordain- 
ed by angels.” The circumstance that a media- 
tor was engaged in the work, was not meant so 
much to explain the manner of the angelic min- 
istration, as to establish the fact of it. The pre- 
sence of a mediator was in Paul’s mind closely 
connected with this, but by no means so closely 
connected in the current doctrine. How far this 
circumstance, that a mediator (namely, Moses) 
had a joint agency in the giving of the law, is a 
proof of this ministry of angels, is explained in 
ver. 20. ‘In the hand of a mediator” Paul has 
said and had to say: but where a secirne is pre- 
sent, a plurality of parties represented by him is 
to be assumed ; God however is not a plurality, 
but One: The law, therefore, at whose promul- 
gation a plurality intervened, did not proceed 
from God, but from the angels (these being the 
only two parties conceivable)—and therefore 
form a plurality. The clause would not then be 
properly a proof (as indeed it is not introduced 
by yap), but the fact of the ‘being ordained in 
the hand of a mediator” would be simply alluded 
to for confirmation of the ‘‘ by means of angels.” 
It would then in fact be best to include the 
clause ina parenthesis. This interpretation is 
not disproved by the fact that in many other 
passages Moses is explicitly named as dealing 
with the people by commission from God Him- 
self. Paul could still have the right to say that 
if in a single passage, as here, the giving of the 
law is represented as the work of angels, Moses 
must necessarily be regarded as their delegate; 
comp. Acts vii. 38.—It might also deserve atten- 
tion, that in ver. 21 the érayyeAiac are expressly 
distinguished by the epithet row @eod. Is not 
this connected with the fact that previously at 
the mention of the law, its Divine origin was en- 
tirely passed over and the giving of the law re- 
presented as the work of angels? 

The question in ver. 21 would not then ex- 
press a conclusion apparently resulting from the 
immediately preceding statement. It would ra- 
ther express amazement, as to how any one could 
even imagine that the law, which is proximately 
to be referred to the angels, could invalidate the 
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promises of God. It is too weak for that. And 


what would thus be improbable on account of 


the mode of the law’s origin, would then be 
further refuted by the truth, that the law is in- 
capable of giving life. 

Even on this interpretation of ver. 20, how- 
ever, —independently of the explanation of obv— 
the sense given by us to the card rov érayyedov 
(see above) and to ei yap 266m (see below) might 
be preserved. i 

[The above view to which such prominence is 
given on account of its novelty and originality, 
is in all essential features the same as that of 
Grrérer (Geschichte des Urchristenthums, das 
Jahrhundert des Heils; Erste Abtheilung, pp. 228, 
229, Stuttgart, 1838). So that, although thirty 
years old, it has met with less consideration from 
commentators than is here given to it in its re- 
vived form. As Grrérer himself intimates 
that this interpretation is ‘‘easy to be perceived 
by the eye which has been sharpened by accu- 
rate acquaintance with the Jewish mode of 
thought,” it may be allowable to suggest that 
were this Paul’s meaning, his Rabbinical train- 
ing would be more apparent than in ver. 16. 
Besides this view would make Paul apparent- 
ly disingenuous in his attempt to lower the 
claims of the law, which is God’s law,—‘ through 
angels, by the hand of a mediator.” And yet the 
chief peculiarity of this novel interpretation is 
its ignoring that fact. This vitiates the whole, 
in our view. As Schmoller remarks ver. 19, 
“the purpose of this reference to the origin of the 
law is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity.”* 

Subjoined is the view of Exuicorr (2d ed.): 
“The context states briefly the four distinctive 
features of the law with tacit reference to the 
promise, 1) restricted and conditioned; 2) tem- 
porary and provisional; 3) mediately, not imme- 
diately, given by God; 4) mediately, but not 
immediately, received from God. Three of these 
are passed over; the last as the most important, 
is noticed; ‘the law was with, the promise was 
without a-mediator.’ Ver. 20 thus appears a 
syllogism of which the conclusion is omitted: 
‘Now a mediator dves not appertain to one (standing 
or acting alone); dut (in the promise) God is one 
(does stand and act alone); THEREFORE (in the 
promise) A MEDIATOR DOES NOT ‘APPERTAIN TO 
Gop. Is then the law (a dispensation which, be- 
sides other distinctions, involved a mediator) op- 
posed to the promises which rested on God (and in- 
volved no mediator)? God forbid.’ According 
to this view the only real difficulty is narrowed 
to the minor proposition. How was God one? 
And the answer seems,—not because He is essen- 
tially unity, nor because He is one by Himself, 
and Abraham is one by himself, nor yet because 
He is both the Giver, the Father, and’ the Re- 
ceiver, the Son, united (as held in ed. 1), but, 
with the aspect that the last clause of ver: 18 
puts on the whole reasoning,—because He dealt 
with Abraham singly and directly, stood alone, 
and used no mediator.” This has the merit of 
simplicity and is a safe view. Lieutroor is 
perhaps not so close in his explanation, but it 
may well be added: ‘The very idea of mediation 





». *[See Turner in loco. to whose valuable remarks I am in- 
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supposes two persons at least, between whom the 
mediation is carried on. The law then is of the 
nature of a contract between two parties, God 
on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulfil the terms of the contract, ‘It is therefore 
contingent and not absolute. . But God -(the 
Giver of the promise) is one. Unlike the law, 
the promise is absolute and unconditional. It 
depends on the sole decree of God. There are 
not two contracting parties, there is nothing of. 
the nature of a stipulation. The Giver is every 
thing, the recipient nothing. Thus the primary 
sense of ‘one’ here is numerical. The further 
idea of unchangeableness may perhaps be sug- 
gested; but if so, it is rather accidental than 
inherent. On the other hand this proposition is 
quite unconnected with the fundamental state- 
ment of the Mosaic law, ‘the Lord thy God is one 
God,’ though resembling it in form.”—R. 

Ver. 21. God forbid. For if there had 
been a law, eic.—-That the law is not in the 
sense indicated ‘‘against the promises of God,” 
Paul proves first by the consideration, that if a 
law had been given which could make alive, 
dixacoobvn would have proceeded from it, i. ¢., not 
as it is commonly and altogether erroneously ex- 
plained, in connection with the erroneous view 
as to the force of the objection: if a law that 
could do this had been given, and dicacoobvy came 
from it, then were the law actually ‘against the 
promises of God (a sense to which ydp, rightly 
taken, is unsuitable); but Paul really wishes to 
show that the law accords with the promises, and 
cannot be intended to annul these; for if the law 
were able to make alive, dcxacooivy would agtually 
proceed from it, that is the same effect which is 
to be wrought through the promises. The law 
cannot, therefore, in, itself, have any tendency 
hostile to “the promises.” But, he continues, 
‘tthe Scripture has shut up all,” etc.—the power 
to “give life” (Cworovety) was, as it were, denied 
the law, in order that ‘the promise might be 
given by faith in Jesus Christ.” It could not 
‘give life,” and thereby bring “righteousness,” 
if only on account of the sins of men; but, in 
truth, it was not to do this, this was in no wise 
its design, for the promise was to come éx mioTewe 
*Ijo. Xo.—Given life —Zwororei1—to make 
inwardly living, not — to give eternal life, for the 
sense is: if the law could awaken man from his 
death in sins, and give him spiritual life, «right~ 
eousness” (=ded:xacwuévov elvar), would actually 
proceed from the law, for with the Cworoijvai, 
the condition of justification would be of course 
perfectly realized. The conclusion is therefore 
from cause to effect. Mryzr incorrectly takes it 
‘from effect to’cause,’’ in connection with his ex- 
planation of Cworoeiv as the bestowment of eter- 
nal life. The ‘‘making alive” is not indeed ac- 
tually the cause of “justification,” but this is only 
because a making alive through the law is not 
possible, It is however precisely this unrealized 
case, viz., a making alive through the law, that is 
here spoken of. otthe being dead in sins is here 
taken for granted; what is meant by “life?” 
WIESELER’s view is given above. Meyer as usual 
restricts it to future eternal life; but LigHtroot 
well says, it includes ‘alike the spiritual life in 

life in the future, 
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‘for in the Apostle’s conception the two are blended 
together and inseparable.” This seems to accord 
‘better with New Testament usage. The reason- 
ing then is not from the whole ‘to its part (AL- 
ForD), for the “justification” is not strictly a 
part, but a condition’ of “life,” nor from cause 
‘to effect, but from effect to cause. ‘Life’ does 
not comefrom the law, it does not, was not de- 
signed to justify, it is not against the promise, 
‘but has another purpose afterwards set forth.— 


/R.]—Verily.—-Ovtwe = in fact, and not merely. 


according to the fancy of the Judaizers, as. is 


now the case, the hypothesis being denied.— 


-Righteousness, — Avcaiocivy is of course not 
immediately identical with “the inheritance,” 


“but it is an essential element of it, and the one, 


treated of throughout the Epistle, which to be 
attained by faith. ; 
Ver. 22. But.on the contrary, the Scrip- 
ture shut up all under sin. — Svy«Aeiery is 
the strengthened xAciecw, to shut up, (not to shut 
together): then more tropically with ec to de- 
liver up as a prisoner to some one; and general- 
ly, to give up into the power of any one, to de- 
-liver over. ‘Y 76 in this verse and the next one 
‘expresses this state of subjection still more 
strongly. ‘H ypa@#: the Scripture, generally, 
the written word of God: not the law. Ta 
mavra: the collective whole—all men;* as a 
fact, doubtless including Gentiles as well as 
Jews; although, as the context shows, the imme- 
diate: reference is only to those who have the 
law, and of whom the Scripture speaks, that is, 
‘the Jews.—The sense of this somewhat peculiar 
expression is easily deduced from. ver. 21. It is 
meant to explain, why the law (and generally, 
any law) could not make aliveimpart spiritual 
life. ‘If the law had been able Cworoceiv, then 
 dcxatooivy would have proceeded from it; an im- 
possible thing, for the Scripture has placed all 
-under the power of sin,” it was therefore not pos- 
sible to fulfil the law and in this way to come to 
spiritual life; for the law certainly has not the 
power to destroy the dominion of sin, such a 
-dominion as exists; it has not the power to break 
as it were the yoke of sin. But how far now can 
such a “shutting up under sin” be ascribed to 
~the Scripture? ‘Of course only in so far as it 
»bears witness to this “being shut up.” The 
sense therefore is: according to the testimony of 
the Scripture all are subjected under the power 
_ of sin=sin exercises a dominion, and that over 
all. This was the fault of men, but the active 
expression: the Scripture has done it, points 
nevertheless to an activity, which, it is true, 
_ could not have been exercised by: the Scripture 
(for this, in itself, could only be a witness), but 
_ which yet was exercised by the Author of the 
| Seripture, God. He has placed all under the do- 
'minion of sin (and that, as appears afterwards, 
_ with the design that the promise might be given 
by faith, efc.). But this, of course, He could only 
~do for the punishment of men, on account of 
_their ‘trangressions;” it is a punishment or- 
“ dained of God, that sin should exercise a formal 





_ *[CaLvin, BenaeL, ALForD, Jowett. are disposed to give 
. this a wider meaning: everything which men 
_ are, ess or can accomplish. But of this there is no indi- 
“ the context, the neuter. chosen | e men 

are here regarded as a collective whole (Mgrer).—R.} 


dominion over men.—The connection stated with 
the previous verse excludes an explanation which 
otherwise would have a good deal for it, espe- 
cially because then a function would be ascribed 
immediately to the Scripture. The explanation 
is this: the Seripture has, by its declaration, its 
portrayal, as it were, shut up=subjected all men 
without leaving any escape or exception, to the 
sentence: Thou art a sinner! and therewith has 
also shut them up under the curse which sin 
brings.—Still less is it meant to be said that the 
Seripture constrains all to acknowledge that they 
are'sinners. Nor is there any allusion here to 
the truth, that the law, instead of restraining 
sin, has promoted it. Unquestionably, however, 
we are warranted by what Paul elsewhere says 
of the law, to bring in this thought, not in order 
to explain the words, but in order to gaina 
clearer conception of the fact. 

The purpose of this “shutting up all under 
sin” was, that ‘the promise” should not be given 
‘¢by the law” but ** by faith of Jesus Christ’ and 
therefore that matters should proceed according 
to the “covenant” of God, that is, that the 
promised good should be given, in a certain sense 
attained, not by merit of works, but of free grace. 
(This was the purpose of God of course with the 
foreknowledge that this end, on account of the 
sinfulness of men, cannot be reached through the 
law.) But more specially this ‘‘ shutting up under 
sin” had as its aim, that the promise might 
be given éx riotrewc "Incot Xpicrow. For 
the law was given until the seed should come to 
whom it had been promised‘ this shutting up all 
under sin in consequence of which the law could 
not make alive, had therefore as its aim, that the 
promise should be given “by faith” on this Seed, 
that is, this Seed is Himself first made partaker 
of the promised good, since, according to ver. 
16, the promises were given also to Him, and to 
others only through Him. Therefore also the du- 
plicate expression by faith of Jesus Christ— 
to them that believe.—It no longer concerns 
the writer merely to show that the promise is given 
‘by faith” or “to them that believe,” agree- 
ably to its original nature, and therefore really 
‘of promise,” or of grace. This has already 
been established in vers. 17, 18, but now, after 
the new epoch of the history of redemption, 
the epoch of law, is expressly called an ad- 
ventitious [hinzugekommene] period, and the sin- 
ful condition of men having been made promi- 
nent, the discourse is directed more definitely to 
the point that the promise is given by faith on 
Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer, of grace there- 
fore, but of grace ministered in this way. » [It is 
perhaps best, with Enticorr and Axrorp, to 
take the genitive ‘of Jesus Christ’ as both ob- 
jective and subjective; the Object and the Giver 
of faith. St. Paul’s opponents,..as nominal 
Christians, might hold that the promise came ‘to 
believers only, but he insists that it came not 
‘‘by the law, but by faith of Jesus Christ.” 
Hence there is no tautology (Liaurroor)—R, j= 
‘<The promise:” here of course, in the objective 
sense, the object of promise. Taken generally 


‘this isthe inheritance; in a more special ap- 


plication that which is attainable for sinful men 


‘by faith of Jesus Christ,” is the «* being justi-. 





fied,” as is simply stated in ver. 24.—The pro- 
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mise, therefore, was to be given ‘by faith ;” it was 
not possible ‘* by the law” on account of sin: but 
before faith came, the law—and that on account 
of being shut up under sin—or more precisely, 
the peculiar position of men in respect to the 
law, was in its proper place, in order to open the 
way for the revelation of faith. This Paul says 
in ver. 23. : 
Ver. 23. But before faith came.—Neither 
here nor anywhere else [in N. T.] does ziotic 
mean the doctrina fidem postulans, the gospel, but 
subjective faith, which however is made object- 
When men at the preaching of the gospel, 
believe on Christ, faith, which before was want- 
ing, was now come, that is, it had entered, so to 
speak, the hearts of those who had become be- 
lievers in Christ (Mever).—We-were kept in 
ward, shut up under the law.—‘‘ We’ =the 
Christians from among the Jews. ‘‘ Under the 
law” (id vdéuor) is to be joined with ‘shut 
up” (cvyxexd.), and this is then more closely 
characterized by ‘kept in ward” (é¢povp.), 
which marks the transition to ‘‘ unto the faith,” 
etc. Paul then says first: We were ‘shut up 
under the law’’=the law was the master to whose 
power, we were completely subjected, without 
any freedom of our own, And as such (shut up 
under the law), we were guarded, kept in ward 
(égpovpovmefa)=—that we might not become 


-free, in substance: we were held in subjection to 


the law. What now does this mean? Plainly it. 


-characterizes, briefly and strikingly, the nature 


of the law; it was a pressing yoke, a constrain- 
ing power, to which men were subject. It was 
such by its continual holding up of command- 
ments and prohibitions, and especially by what 
was connected therewith, the continual, terrify- 
ing denunciation of the curse in case of trans- 
gression in case of the non-fulfilment of the en- 
joined conditions. According to this, how can 
the condition of men under the law be more 
strikingly depicted than as a “being shut up 
under the law’ [the perfect participle, which 
reading we retain, expressing this continued, 
permanent state.—R.], and because no manner 
of dispensation theretrom was bestowed in the 
whole epoch before faith was revealed as a 
[The meaning of é¢pov- 
povpmeOais not “safely kept,” but ‘kept in 
ward.”’ We were shut up under the law and 


.thus kept prisoners.—R. ] 


The purpose of this representation of the con- 
dition of law is no longer merely ‘to place in the 
light” still more clearly the great difference be- 
tween the law and the covenant of promise in itself 
(as in vers. 19, 20), but it is now to be shown how 
the design of the law, in its deeper significance, 
nevertheless coincided with that of the covenant, 


- how the former was preparatory to the perfecting 


of the latter. For ‘we were kept in ward, shut 
up under the law,” says Paul, unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 
This is to be taken not merely as temporal, but 


- also as telic—for faith—to the end that it might be 
possible for faith to be revealed, the same faith 


therefore, in reference to which it had just been 


-said, that the Scripture shut up all under sin, in 
order that the promise might be given through it. 


. The direct aim of the law, therefore, was the 


revelation of this faith, and through this we are 





made partakers of the promise; so absolutely 
untrue is it, that it stood in the way of the pro- 
mise.—‘‘ Revealed:”’ for ‘‘so long as men had not 
yet believed on Christ, faith had not yet come 
into manifestation, it was still an element of life 
hidden in the counsel of God, which, as a his- 
torical manifestation, was unveiled, when the 
congregation of believers came into being.” 
Meyer. How far now was this being ‘kept in 
ward, shut up under the law” preparatory for 
faith, and pointing to it? This Paul does not 
state; we must fill out the statement for ourselves, 
which however is not difficult after the preced- 
ing remarks. The Scripture has shut up all 
under sin. But on the other hand these same 
were kept shut up under the law. What else 
was purposed thereby (since Cworoeiv through it 
is already excluded), than to awaken and keep 
continually awake in the soul, the fearful con- 
sciousness of standing under the curse of the 
law (the curse comprehended in the law itself, 
against transgression of it, against sin), and by 
this very means, on the other hand, to ground 
more and more deeply in the soul the conviction 
of the impossibility of attaining to ‘righteous- 
ness” through this law. The first effect, the 
consciousness of deserving the curse is elsewhere 
(comp. ii. 19) designated by Paul as a “dying,” 
and this operation of the law asa “killing.” 
Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. In this way it led to the 
revelation of faith in men’s hearts, as to the only 
way of escape yet possible, or, it led to the long- 
ing fora redemption from sin, and thus made 
men willing for faith on the Redeemer given by 
God in Christ. [This was the result, but the 
state ‘‘under the law” was still objectively real, 
whether this consciousness were awakened or 
not. E.uicorr remarks on the unusual order, 
that it ‘‘seems intended to give prominence 
to wéAAovoay, and to present more forcibly the 
contrast between former captivity and subse- 
quent freedom.” Comp. Rom. viii. 18.—R.] 
Ver. 24. So that the law hath been.— 
"Qore: aninference. The fact of this ‘“ being 
kept in ward,” ete., ‘unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed’? made the law 
our schoolmaster.—This name it desetves, 
and that for a twofold reason: 1. The ra: da- 
ywy6¢* approaches his charge with commands 
and prohibitions, nay, sometimes with threats of 
punishment, and in general, with limitations of 
his freedom, and lays upon him in this respect a 
stringent yoke; there takes place a keeping in 
ward, shut up under him. This limitation of 
freedom, and in general this whole relation of 
subjection, is not however an end in itself, but 





*[As Schmoller omits any detailed reference to the word 
taidaywyds, ALFORD’S note may well be inserted here: “The 
matdaywyds was a faithful slave, entrusted with the care of 
the boy from his tender years till puberty, to keep him from 
evil physical and moral, and accompany him to his amuse- 
ments and studies. The E. V. ‘ schoolmaster’ does not express 
the meaning fully; but it disturbs the sense less than those 
have done, who have selected one portion only of the peda- 
gogue’s duty and understood by it, ‘ the slave who leads the 
child to the house of the schoolmas:e:, thus making Christ 
the schoolmaster, which is inconsisteut with the imagery.” 
So Ligutroot: “ This tempting explanation ought probabl 
to beabandoned. Even if this sense did not require woe 4 

v Or ¢is v0, the context is unfavorable to it. 

ere is no reference here to our Lord as a teacher. ‘Christ? 
represents the freedom of mature age, for which the con- 
i of aré a preparation, Comp. Eph, iv. 13.7 
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has place only as a means to an end, serves a 
higher purpose, namely, that the pupil may be 
trained for mature age, and for the assuming of 
‘that higher grade, for which he is destined; 
“kept in ward, shut up” only “unto” that, 
which is afterwards to be revealed. And, ac- 
cording to ver. 23, the function of the law also 
‘had precisely this twofold aspect.—This goal 
that was set for attainment, the second point, 
was the main thing with the pedagogy of the law; 
this, therefore, is expressly stated in the added 
phrase (hath been our schoolmaster) ei¢ X pco- 
tév, unto Christ. —This is unquestionably 
relic; this again is more precisely explained by 
that we might be justified by faith. — 
‘The goal was Christ—justification by faith in 
Him. Justification, which the law itself could not 
bring, because ‘shutting us up under sin,” it 
was yet to open the way for, to conduct to; be- 
cause it could not itself bring it, was yet to im- 
pel to the seeking and attaining of it “ by faith.” 

Ver. 25. But after that faith is come, efc. 
—The law was preparatory to faith in Christ 
(and so far, indeed, in agreement with the cove- 
nant of promise), but for the very reason that it 
was preparatory, it had only a temporary validi- 
ty, it ceased with the coming of that for the 
coming of which it was meant to prepare. Free- 
dom from the law had the way prepared for it 

- by the law itself, leading as it did to faith (how, 
see on ver. 23); but actual freedom came in only 
with faith. How? 

Ver. 26 explains how (in connection with the 
aspect of the law as schoolmaster). By the fact 
that man through faith becomes a son of God. 
In this conception, however, we are not unduly 


- to emphasize ‘‘son” as is commonly done, and to 
’ attribute to it the sense of free, son, come to ma- 
‘jority, who therefore no longer stands, as a raic, 


under the radaywyéc. No doubt the ‘son of 
God” is also the one of full age, and therefore 
free; but Paul, instead of the bare notion of ma- 
jority, substitutes at once a higher, theological 
idea, that of the Child of God. Whoever now 
stands to God in the relation of child, can no 
longer remain under the law, that schoolmas- 
ter, whose threats of the wrath of God awaken 
slavish fear.*—Ilavrec—all without distinction. 
This word is meant to emphasize strongly the 
power of faith. Whoever he be that has it, 
becomes a son of God and free from the school- 
master, therefore you also are free. ‘ You” 
writes Paul of set purpose, having before (ver. 
25) spoken only of the Jewish Christians as 
those who had previously been under the school- 
master. But now: You all, even the Gentile 
Christians, all you who are become believers,— 
that it might come into no one’s mind, to place 
himself, of his own accord, under the schoolmas- 
‘ter, the law.—Paul says designedly in Christ 
Jesus instead of a genitive immediately depend- 
‘ing on faith because he wishes to predicate of 
Christians that they are in Christ Jesus. For 
he proves that they are sons of God, from their 
putting on Christ, ver 27. 





. [In ver. 25, the article is omitted before ratdaywydy, as 
if to imply, under any schoolmaster, unter Pidagogengewalt 
: eg Still as Meyer himself the emphasis 
t be laid on Geo%, “sons of God ;” re not in the 
old pedagogic bondage —R.)} 





Ver. 27. The demonstrative force here appears 
to be simply in this, that Christ was God’s Son 
(Meyer). WreseLer’s objection that Son of 
God is not used in a similar sense to that in 
which vid¢ rot Oeo0 would be applied to Christ, 
because it is not used in the sense 0. a being be- 
gotten of God, is a strange one. Certainly that 
is not meant, but by this very putting on of Him 
who as begotten of God is God’s Son, believers 
come into the relation of children to God, of 
course in the measure in which it is possible 
with them.—It is peculiar that Paul proves that 
all are the children of God through faith in 
Christ, immediately from the fact that they all 
have put on Christ by bapiism, and so, without 
any intermediate step, puts Baptism in the placc 
of Faith. Faith and Baptism, accordingly, are 
to him in a certain sense convertible ideas, that 
is, he does not conceive faith without baptism, or 
baptism without faith; he can therefore prove 
an effect of faith from an effect of baptism, and 
doubtless he speaks only to and of such as were 
not only baptized as well as believers, but with 
whom also the act of baptism was at the same 
time an act of faith.—The transition, however, 
from the “faith is Christ Jesus’ to the bap- 
tizedinto Christis easily intelligible in another 
view also. For nothing proves so clearly that 
any one has become a Son of God, as that he has 
put on Christ, and this takes place through the 
‘*being baptized into Christ” in a way that is 
also objective, and therefore undeniable.* On 
the other hand, his reference to baptism is of 
course only secondary; he does not as yet men- 
tion it in ver, 26, because, according to the con- 
nection he is there concerned directly with the 
effect of faith. ; 

The full import of put on Christ is not de- 
veloped, yet one thing at least is said, and that is 
primarily the most important—it involves the 
having become a son of God. It is not imme- 
diately—the putting on of ‘‘the new man.” For 
the discussion here respects not the ethical quali- 
ty of the act, but the relation to God involved in 
it; it is by justification and the relation of chil- 
dren to God given therewith and not by the sub- 
sequent sanctification, that we become free from 
the pedagogy of the law; the filial relation to God 
does not result from the putting on of the new 
man, but the reverse. On the other hand, in be- 
coming a son of God, a man naturally has come 
into an inner relation to Christ, into communion 
with Him. This inner relation to Christ, in which 
we invest ourselves with Him, must then without 
fail lead to this result, that Christ becomes in us 
the principle of a new life, and we become in- 
wardly transformed. This result is the more cer- 
tain in that the entrance into relation with Him is 
so entirely real, through the act of baptism. One 
cannot enter into such inward relation with Christ 
without also experiencing this inward transfor- 





Ae says “Observe here how boldly and broadly 
St. Paul asserts the effect of Baptism on all the baptized.” 
Worpsworts also at some length presses the objective grace 
of this rite. But surely there is as much and more reason 
for pressing “ by faith in Christ Jesus” (ver. 26). Clearly 
the primary truth is “ye are all sons of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus ;” the thought of ver. 27 is secondary. Where 
there is baptism and no sonship by faith, the question is 
an open one, as far as this is concerned, whether 
there has been any such “ ‘effect of baptism.” See Docrrin- 
AL Norzs, 3.—R.] 





. pressed by «ai. on. 1s 8] 
_ly applicable as against the Jews insisting on 
their own spiritual. privileges, and on the per- 


’**sons”’ alone. 
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mation, at least in its principle. The admonition 
Rom. xiii, 14: **Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” .may therefore be understood in the 
sense of an admonition to a corresponding ethi- 
cal work=to a becoming like Him through our 
work.—All are children of God by faith (a dv rec, 
ver. 26; 600, ver. 27). . This Paul carries out 
in the concrete in ver. 28, 

Ver. 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
—All these natural antitheses do not. come into 
account in this relation,=if one-only believes on 
Christ, he isa son of God, let. him be what else 
he may. This is tersely expressed at the end of 
the verse by for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus.—For this, according to the connection, 
can mean nothing else than: these distinctions, 
inacertain sense, antagonisms, do not, as respects 
being in Christ, come into consideration. All 
who are in Christ, Jesus, are in the same degree 
‘sons of God,’’ how different. soever they may be 
in other relations, that is, they are all, (év) one 
and the same. Paul, however, goes somewhat 
farther yet, and by using ei¢, says that they are 
capable of being regarded all together, as one 
(moral) person.—Here too, we are not to think, 
at least directly, of ‘“‘the new man’”’ as if the 
‘‘one new man’’ were meant.—Why now pre- 
cisely his concrete explication of the ‘all” in 
yer. 26? The connection shows that the Apos- 
tle’s first concern is to represent the antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles as done away in Christ; for 
by the law this antagonism especially was main- 
tained, and was therefore removed by the falling 
away of the law. And, on the other hand, the 
abrogation of the law could not be maintained in 
full earnest unless that antagonism were regard- 
ed asremoved. But in order to make this ‘‘all”’ 
more vivid, or to place in still stronger light the 
power and meaning of faith in Christ, he adjoins 
yet other antitheses, and remarks that they too, 
in the new relation, are no longer reckoned of 
account; the slave also is through “being in 
Christ” a ‘‘son of God” as well as the freeman, 
and it is the same with sex. In this also, he ap- 
pears to have the law still in mind.. For these. 
antitheses were maintained by the law; at least 
the law spoke sometimes of slaves, sometimes of 
freemen, sometimes of men, sometimes of women, 
and gave in respect to one class, ordinances which 
were not in force for another, while in view of 
faith in Christ, or of baptism in Christ’s name— 
these antitheses fell entirely away. [There isa 
slight change of construction in the last antithe- 


-sis. ‘The alterable social. distinctions are con- 


trasted by ovdé, the unalterable natural one is ex- 
The latter distinction is special- 


petual obligation of cireumcision.”’—WoRDSWORTH. 


-Of this there may be a hint in the use of. vioi, 


“sons,’’ not ‘‘ children,” as. E..V, The other sex: 
have now the same privilege once belonging to 
«* Apoev and O7Av, generalized by. 
the neuter, as being the only gender which will 
express both” (ALrorp).—R.] 

Ver. 29. But if ye be Christ’s, then are 


_ye Abraham's seed.—Because Christ Himself 


is Abraham’s seed (vers. 16, 19), and. those that 
are His participate in His status.—Heirs ac- 
cording to the promise—for it was to Abra- 





d 
g, iati 
justifying of ourselves can ty gs al an: 


ham and his seed that. the promise was’ given, 
therefore=the promise goes then for you also 
into fulfilment, . On the other hand it needs no 
proof that those who are Christ’s (because they 
are heirs by virtue of this fact, that. they are 
Christ’s) are heirs in the way of the promise of 
grace, not of works. ; 
pRenmmorne ‘* The declaration of ver. 7, isnow 
at length substantiated and expanded. by twenty- 
two verses of the deepest, most varied, and most 
comprehensive reasoning that exists in the whole 
compass of the great Apostle’s writings.”—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Law.and the Covenant. Three points re- 
specting the law are treated of in this section: @) 
the difference between the law and the covenant of 
promise; 4) the inner relation of the law to the 
covenant as the means of preparation for the faith 
which receives the promised inheritance; ¢) the 
liberation from the law-on the entrance of faith. 
Upon the first two points we have little more to 
say in addition to what has been already said in 
the Exra. Norzs, oni 

a, The difference between.the Law and the Covenant 
of Promise. The law was not only given much later 
(ver. 17), but had also an entirely different charac- 
ter from the covenant of promise made with Abra- 
ham, and is not therefore to be regarded as/a 
sort, of renewal of that first covenant.. The reve- 
lation of God to the patriarchs was essentially-a 
different one from the. subsequent one at the 
giving of the law on Sinai, In the first God gaye 
pure, free promises of grace for faith; in the see- 
ond He alse, it. is true, gave. promises, but im- 
posed as a condition of their fulfilment, the ob- 
servyance of a complex system of law. Or, pri- 
marily, the whole sinful people were placed un- 
der a constitution of law, and to this promises 
were attached, but only in the case of obedience; 
in the case of disobedience, there were threat- 
enings, quite as distinct. To this corresponded 
the entirely different way in which the law was 
brought in—in the formal way of a compact con- 
cluded through a third party, a mediator, where 
both sides make engagements, and take on them- 
selves obligations. By this was indicated a sepa- 
ration of God and His people, and it was there- 
fore not the normal relation of God to His people, 
the one corresponding to the nature of God, but 
only a relation induced by the circumstances, es- 
pecially by the transgressions of the people at 
thetime; fromthe beginning, therefore, it point- 
ed beyond itself, but was, no doubt, for a certain 
time the proper one, adapted to prepare-for the 
relation of grace between God and His people 
that had been introduced by His dealings with 
the patriarchs. : samuid 

b. The inner relation of the Law.to the Covenant 
as the means of preparation for the faith which 
receives the promised inheritance. Respecting 
the second point we give here only the apt re- 
marks of Rirger (although his interpretation of 
ver, 22 is in itself incorrect): The attestation of 


God, written down and publicly promulgated in ~ 
the law, has so taken hold of us and all our doing 
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prisoners under the curse denounced against every 
transgression; and through this captivity under 
the law, become pliant and ready for faith on the 
promise, as afterwards for coming humbly to the 
cross of Christ preached in the gospel, and thus 
seizing the only way of escape left remaining to us. 
The law, then, by its confining me under sin, so 
far from having the will or power to close against 
me the access to grace, on the contrary drives me 
into a strait, in which I am most apt to find and 
lay hold on the only means of escape. De- 
luding hiding places of the caves of sin, it indeed 
closes; but the appointed fleeing to the wounds 
that have atoned for me it furthers, rather than 
hinders. In brief: the promise ratifies to man 
everything, the law comes between and denies 
him all. Thereupon it is thought, God is against 
Himself, that must be allowed; but at last it 
turns out, that the. law itself has had to help to 
this end, namely, that faith and the promise 
should have the victory. Christ is the law’s 
honor, end, and fulfilment, 

c. The liberation from the Law on the entrance of 
faith. Christ is the law’s honor, that is, what 
honors the law is precisely this, that it leads to 
Christ. But at the same time and on this very 
account is He the law’s end and fulfilment. The end 
of the law, for this beyond question is the inten- 
tion of the whole Epistle, to demonstrate that 
Christians are no longer under the law, and in 
ver. 25, this is expressly declared: now that faith 
is come, we are no longer under the schoolmas- 
ter; he has fulfilled his office,—This is, in the first 
instance, to be understood historically. With the 
coming of Christ the epoch of the law, when it ex- 
ercised dominion, is past, and a new epoch has 
begun, that of faith on Christ. Hence, also, those 
who in this new epoch are added to the people of 
God, through faith in Christ, that is, the Gentiles, 
are no longer to be held subject to the law, as 
though faith were not sufficient for salvation.— 
But this is to be understood also more specially, 
in a subjective sense; the man who has attained 
to faith in Christ, is thereby no longer under the 
law, but may and ought to view himself as free 
therefrom, and to appropriate to. himself the full 
consolation of God’s grace, and to oppose it to all 
accusations of the law. 

2. The Law has still its use, and must be preached 
among Christians. But if now from (c) it were 
inferred: The law then no longer concerns us, and 
ought not to be preached among Christians! this 
would bea false conclusion. <A usus justificatorius, 
unquestionably, cannot be made of the law under 
any circumstances, and we must, with Paul, warn 
men against.any such use; and to this extent the 

osition of the Christian preacher, as respects the 

w. is a negative one. But such a usus, indeed, 
did not belong to the law in itself, according to 
its Divine intention (as Paul teaches us), even 
though it was actually so employed. What be- 
longed to the law, was the usus pedagogicus, and 
that it has still, and so far it has a function even 
in this, the New Testament era. For although 
the epoch of the law as a historical preparation 
for redemption, ceased with the coming of Christ, 
and with that the epoch of faith began, yet in 

the individual the ‘‘coming of faith” is always 
at first inchoate, and in this respect it cannot be 
_ said that in the Christian era we simply admon- 
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ish the. soul to have faith in Christ, and lead it 
at once to the true source of justification. This 
may indeed take place, nor can it be disputed 
that there is such a thing as coming to faith in 
Christ at once. But its depth, its steadfastness, 
its true, full worth, this faith receives, now as 
ever, only through the service of the law. This 
must be held up before each man, and that dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly, in order to bring him to 
the knowledge of his incapacity of fulfilling it, 
of the impossibility of attaining in this way to 
justification, and of the necessity of faith in 
Christ. Even the ceremonial part is applicable 
to this end, in order to make the value of its ful- 
filment in Christ the more plainly visible. Na- 
turally, however, the specially ethical precepts 
come into the foreground. (That, in the appli- 
cation of the law within the Christian sphere, 
these latter, of the whole complex system of the 
‘‘Mosaic law,” are most prominently in mind, 
and that, therefore, when we speak of the law as 
still having a use at the present time, the word 
is not to be taken in its full sense, is, of course, 
easily understood.)—In this holding up of the 
law, in its usus pedagogicus, there is, it is true, 
only an analogon of what took place in the actual 
epoch of the law; for the subjection under the 
law is renewed, so to speak, only in an ideal 
way. At most, it may be said to him who will 
not be persuaded of the impossibility of being 
justified by works of law: then make trial of 
the law awhile! But on no one may the law be 
actually imposed, for the sake of having it do 
its work on him, to prepare him for faith; and 
no one ought to impose it on himself to this end. 
And as to the ‘‘bondage under law” of the 
Christian Church before the Reformation, we 
may, it is true, view in it a permissive Providence 
of God, and therefore something that was salu- 
tary, but we are bound to stigmatize the fact in 
itself as indicating an entire misconception of 
the true character of Christianity.—Yet, if the 
law is to have its usus paedagogicus, an actual sub- 
jection under the law must take place, namely, 
through the medium of the conscience. Only 
where this ‘‘law written in their hearts’ exer- 
cises its function (but not where there is a mere 
agitation of feeling or conviction of the intellect), 
is it possible for a vitally active faith to come 
into existence. Only for conscientixe perterrefacte# 
do the consolations of the grace of the gospel in 
reality exist. And these exactions and threat- 
enings of the law in the conscience are in turn 
essentially enlarged, more clearly defined and 
intensified by the positive law of God, so that in 
this sense it amounts to a complete ‘shutting up 
under the law.” How long then this ‘“‘keeping 
in word, shut up,” eée., is to last, how soon faith 
is to be revealed, and justification to be brought 
in, is reserved to God’s secret counsel, who in the 
history of His people alone knew when the time 
was fulfilled. and who in the case of each soul 
also, alone knows it. To wish to continue “shut 
up under the’ law” would be perverse, for Christ 
is come, we must press through to Him, and in 
Him find consolation. But even when faith has 
been attained to, the temptation may come, to 
retrogression ‘under the law,’’ which must 
therefore be overcome with all appropriate means 
of strengthening faith. In this case then we are 
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to take a decidedly negative position with re- 
spect to the law, turning from it, suffering it not 
to terrify us, nor to expel Christ, and set Moses 
again in His place. Comp. also, on the whole 
subject, the admirable observations of LuTHER 
below, in the Homiletical remarks. This no 
‘doubt is the usus, which the law even since 
Christ's coming has retained. But this use 
manifests Christ more than ever as the End 
of the law; the law is only meant to drive us 
to Him. But Christ is also the Fulfiller of the 
law. The question therefore arises, whether 
the law have not another usus also, for «the 
Christian. Upon this see below, in the remarks 
upon chap. v. 15 sq.* 

8. The significance and the blessing of Baptism. 
Upon the idea of the ‘‘sons of God” see Docrri- 
nAL Note 7, on the following Section. Those 
are ‘sons of God,’? who believe on Christ, the 
more certainly so because they have received 
Baptism, and therewith have been baptized ‘‘unto 
Christ.”” For therewith they have ‘put on 
Christ ’’ — have come into Christ = into Christ’s 
relation to God = into the relation of the sons of 
God. Two things are implied in this passage. 
(1) Baptism is only a ‘putting on Christ,” because 
joined with faith, it is therefore to be considered 
as such only when this connection really exists. 
That is: whoever positively does not believe on 
Christ, of him it is true, even if he chance to 
have received baptism outwardly, that he has not 
gut on Christ. (Indeed, his being baptized could 
hardly be called ‘baptized into Christ.) On 
this ground, however, our practice of infant bap- 
tism remains legitimate. In the case of those, 
who do not yet believe when they are baptized, 
only because they are not yet capable of believing, 
but in whom there is just as little unbelief, or 
perverted faith in any thing else; in the case 
of children, who are brought by their believing 
parents to baptism, nothing certainly hinders us 
from assuming that they im fact ‘* put on Christ.” 
Let us consider only what this means. Not, 
to become a new man (see above, in the Exerc. 
Norges), but in the first instance only to enter 
into the relation of children to God, For chil- 
dren certainly are not yet ‘‘under the law,” and 
are not placed under the law (and consequently 
slavish fear of the Divine wrath and curse is out 
of the question), but are consciously placed by 
their parents under the promise of God in Jesus 
Christ. And if any significance at all is to be 
attributed to the parental care in this behalf, it 
must be assumed that an actual transfer under 
the promise takes place, where no positive oppo- 
sition can exist. They receive from God the 
adoption of children, although as yet they do not 
use or comprehend it, that is, God comes into the 
relation of a Father to them, and accepts them as 
His children ‘in Christ Jesus,” although as yet, 
they know it not. From this possession in fact, 





pitas third use of the law, viz.: as a guide to duty, is de- 
nied by Schmoller in form, but not in fact. That we must 
have a guide to our new life is evident enough. The only 
dispute is, as to whether we shall call it a Jaw or not. Paul 
certainly does so in vy. 14, vi.2. And when this New Testa- 
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law in the third part of the Hemetserc Catecuism, Of 
Thankfulness, especially Questions 90, 91,115.—R.] , 





to the conscious use of it, those baptized then 
make the transition in the measure in which they 
themselves apprehend in faith the promise of 
God in Christ, and the most efficacious means fot 
promoting this conscious apprehension in faith, 
is precisely the translation in fact into this rela- 
tion to God, that has already taken place in bap- 
tism. What therefore with the adult, come to 
self-consciousness, is one act, namely, the com- 
munication of the blessing and the consciousness 
of having it, the translation into the adoption of 
children and the use and enjoyment of the same, 
is, with the child, divided. The possession is 
assured to it, in order that from the very begin- 
ning of self-consciousness, it may feel itself al- 
ready in possession of the good, and may so much 
the more certainly make use of the same.* And 
yet—more nearly regarded—the distinction is 
not even so great as this, for with the adult also, 
the possession in fact of the adoption of children 
(the ‘‘ putting on Christ”’) and the consciousness 
and enjoyment of it—are two things by no means 
always coincident, but the latter is lacking only 
too often, from the weakness, nay, want of faith, 
that may intervene, and then the first concern 
always is to apprehend the promises of God afresh 
in faith, or more exactly, by recalling to mind 
that we possess them in fact, to quicken anew 
faith, that is, the consciousness of the possession. 
(2) But it is to be observed, that on the other 
hand also, the power of effecting the putting on 
of Christ, and of making one a child of God is 
ascribed to faith only because it is joined with 
the being ‘*baptized into Christ,” and therefore 
also, we may further conclude, can be ascribed 
only to it, when it is joined therewith. So then 
the candidate’s lcecging after faith inheres, as it 
were, in his baptism, and finds first through this 
its realization, so the converse is true: Faith not 
without Baptism! 7. ¢., not merely that baptism 
must be added to faith, to perfect and to seal it, 
&c., but although a beginning of faith, more, 
however,-in the nature of an inguiry of the heart 
after the salvation in Christ, than any thing more 
definite must precede baptism,—faith itself comes 
to the certainty: I have salvation in Christ, that 
is, in fact, comes really to be faith, only upon 
the ground and in virtue of that acceptance of 
the individual on the part of God, and that giving 
of himself up to God, which takes place in the 
act of baptism. Only on the ground of baptism, 
therefore, does the actual putting on of Christ 
take place, and therewith the becoming a child 
of God. Unquestionably this is the blessing 
and the significance of baptism, that it would 
thus help us to faith, to certainty as to our per- 
sonal state of grace in Christ, even though in 
special circumstances it is reserved to God to lead 
a man without baptism to the certainty of faith, 

*[Although any wider discussion of the subject of infant 
baptism would be inappropriate in this place, yet it must be 
added that any consistent pedo-baptist view must t as 
much as Schmoller maintains here. The practi however 
cherished from “custom or superstition,” must inevitably 
fall into disuse (where there is no law compelling it), unless 
parents and children are brought to look at it in this light 
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' [Catvrn’s remarks on ver. 27, present the mid- 
dle ground of the Reformed Confession: “ It is 
customary with Paul to treat of the Sacraments 
in two points of view. When he is dealing with 
hypocrites, in whom the mere symbol awakens 
pride, he then proclaims loudly the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the outward symbol, and 
denounces in strong terms, their foolish confi- 
dence. In such cases he contemplates not the 
ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked 
men. - When, on the other hand, he addresses 
believers, who make a proper use of the symbols, 
he then views them in connection with the truth 
—which they represent. In this case he makes 
no boast of any false splendor as belonging to 
the sacraments, but calls our attention to the 
actual fact represented by the outward ceremony. 
Thus, agreeably to the Divine appointment, the 
truth comes to be associated with the symbols.— 
The sacraments retain undiminished their nature 
and force; they present both to good and to bad 
men, the grace of God. No falsehood attaches 
to the promises which they hold out of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. Believers receive what is 
offered ; and if wicked men, by rejecting it, ren- 
der the offer unprofitable to themselves, their 
conduct cannot destroy the faithfulness of God, 
or the true meaning of the sacrament. With 
strict propriety, then, does Paul, in addressing 
believers, say, that when they were baptized, 
they ‘put on Christ.’ In this way, the symbol 
and the Divine operation are kept distinct, and 
yet the meaning of the sacraments is manifest ; 
so. that they cannot be regarded as empty and 
trivial exhibitions.’’—R. ] 

4, «© Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ In this 
sentence there are two truths expressed, compli- 
mentary to each other, respecting the faith of 
Christians: a. All are one, that is, the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which exist among 
men, place no limitations in the way of Christian 
faith. No one is hindered, by nationality or 
rank or sex, nor even by his religious belief, 
from becoming a Christian. Christianity is des- 
tined for absolutely all; as certainly as it is the 
specifically Divine, God-revealed religion ; so on 
the other hand, this character of universality 
shows it to be the genuinely human religion, 
the religion destined for mankind as such.—In- 
asmuch as all can thus attain to faith in Christ, 
they can therewith, and this is the main thing, 
all attain also to the blessings contained therein, 
can all become God’s children, all become heirs 
of the heavenly kingdom.—d. All, moreover, 
are also one in Christ. Inasmuch as: the Chris- 
tian faith embraces all, it also unites all, com- 
prehends all in one great whole, and so first 
realizes in the full sense the idea of the unity of 
the human race, which by it is transformed into 
‘a great family of God. This it was meant to be, 
but is not of itself, not so much in consequence 
‘of the naturally established distinctions, as of 
the continual influence of (falsely uniting. as 
well as) falsely sundering sin, to which so many 
false distinctions owe their first origin (as that 
‘of slaves and freemen), and which has given to 
‘those naturally existing a false tension, and 
‘turned them into sundering antagonisms.—This 
_ ‘implies at the same time, that Christianity, while 

‘it- unquestionably does away all artificially es- 





tablished distinctions, does not level down 
natural ones, grounded in the Divine order of 
creation (such as sex, age, and also national- 
ity), although it will have them divested of all 
harshness and false exaggeration (comp. also 
ANACKER). 

[The truth here set forth by the Apostle con- 
tains also the principle of true evangelical catho- 
licity.. As all are one, irrespective of the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which previously 
existed; so all, who are ‘‘in Christ Jesus” are 
one, irrespective of the differences and antithe- 
ses; which remain after they become Christians. 
That through the influence of yet remaining sin, 
these antitheses become antagonisms, does not 
destroy the real unity, since all ‘‘in Christ Jesus” 
are at least tending towards assimilation to Him. 
This unity (or catholicity, as applied to the 
church) is something superior to external uni- 
formity, whether of rite, order or mere theoreti- 
ealcreed. But, at the same time, it is something 
widely different from latitudinarianism. The 
latter has no positive basis, but this is the actual 
unity ‘‘in Christ Jesus,” the real catholicity of 
those-who are ‘‘one,’ not from outward con- 
straint, or ecclesiastical regulations (however 
excellent), but from their position ‘in Christ 
Jesus,” ‘which necessarily involves oneness of 
life from Him, with Him andin Him. Sucha 
catholicity will lead neither to attempts to unite 
the visible church by means of external uniform- 
ity, nor to less earnest holding fast to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. In the Catholic Church, as 
thus constituted, ‘‘neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision’’ (rites, polity, 
philosophic or speculative theology), ‘‘but a new 
creature.” Gal. vi. 15.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Ver. 19. LurHer:—Even as it does not make 
sense for a man to say: Money maketh no one 
righteous, therefore it is worth nothing, just as 
little does it profit tosay: The law maketh no one 
righteous, therefore is it a useless thing. Buta 
man should so acquaint himself with the matter, 
as to attribute to each particular thing its own 
functions, that suiteth and appertaineth thereto. 
[ Bunyan :—He thatis dark as touching the scope, 
intents and.nature of the law, is also dark as to 
the scope, nature and glory of the gospel.—R. 

LurHer:—See here most evidently the evi 
consequence of transgressions. On account of 
these God was constrained to change His coun- 
tenance towards His people, and could no longer 
simply give promises of grace. A separation 
had ensued, and a mediator must intervene, who 
yet could only throw abridge over, but could 
not do away the schism; the people were placed 
under a law, that commanded, and promised 


‘also, it is true, and yet the promises could not 


receive their fulfilment.—Essentially this, even 
now, is always the result of transgressions. 
The law comes in, held up by the conscience, 
but. this is only a mediator, which throws a 
bridge over, so that there is still a connection, 
but the separation cannot thus be taken away. 
— Yet as it was true of the people collectively, so 
is it true of the individual, that the law came 
indeed because of transgressions, but only unis 
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the seed should come. It is to find its end when 
it has done its work ; is then to yield again to the 
Divine grace in Christ. Christ also it is true 
was called a Mediator, for He also was to unite 
that which was severed. But He has really 
united it, and not merely thrown over a bridge. 
For He received from God and brought to the 
people not merely the law, but came for the 
people’s sin and transgression “with His offer- 
ing of Himself, and so removed the separation.” 
Whereas when Moses interceded upon the Mount 
for his sinful people, his office of mediator ap- 
proached, indeed, to that of Christ; but after 
the intercession, although it preserved the peo- 
ple from destruction, he still came back to them 
with new tables of the law, and with the glory 
on his countenance which the people feared, and 
which he must therefore hide. Entirely differ- 
ent is the glory of the new Covenant. 

Ver. 21. Spener:—What God has ordained, 
is not at variance within itself, and therefore 
law and gospel are not at variance. Both agree 
together. But that we sometimes think they are 
contrary to one another, comes from our want 
of understanding. If we find therefore any 
two things in the Holy Scriptures that seem to 
contradict one another, we must yet believe 
otherwise concerning them, because both are 
spoken by God, and the defect is in us alone, 
that we cannot comprehend it.—[Joun Brown: 
—What a sad aptitude is there in our depraved 
nature to misapprehend the design of the gifts 
and works of God, and to pervert that to our 
destruction which was meant for our salvation, 
rendering such an exuberance of illustration 
‘necessary to prevent fatal mistake as to the pur- 
pose of ‘the law.”—R. ] 

Bervens. Biste:—The law cannot make liv- 
ing. It commands only: This shalt thou do, 
else thou art accursed. It does not give spirit- 
‘ual energies, but presupposes them. It cannot 
‘bring new Divine life into the dead heart of 
man. Therefore also it cannot justify. If it 
‘could do this, ‘¢then would be extolled and re- 
vealed to man, not God’s grace, but rather men 
with their own power, merit, and work, which 
‘would be wholly opposite to the gospel, wherein 
God alone is recognized as righteous, but all 
men as false and powerless.” 

Ver. 22. The Scripture does not acknowledge 
in man the ability to help himself. It is the reve- 
_lation of the general ruin, of the dominion of sin, 
over all men, showing how it began with the fall 
“of the first man, and has extended itself over the 
‘whole. There follows from this the necessity of 
a redemption. This testimony of Scripture, still 
continued, should persuade us also, of the impos- 
sibility of attaining through works, that is, 
through our own strength, to justification, and of 
the necessity of entering, for that purpose, upon 
the way of faith. If the Scripture has shut up all 
under sin, it isan idle fancy, if thou thinkest 
thou canst nevertheless, in contradiction thereto, 
‘fulfil the law.— That the promise,” ete Blessed 
purpose of the terrifying judgment: God would 
‘thereby only close up the false way, and there- 
with, as it were, procure Himself space for the 
‘redemption through Christ, and thus for the 
“manifestation of His free grace agreeably to the 
‘eovenant of promise, - din 





Ver. 23. Lurner:—The law is a prison, both 
bodily and spiritually. Bodily, it guards the un- 
godly outwardly, and restrains them so that they 
may not according to their will and pleasure 
practice all manner of villainy without fear. 
Then it shows us also spiritually our sin, terri- 
fies and humbles us, in order that, when it has 
so terrified us, we may recognize our misery and 
perdition. And this is its true work or office, 
which it is appointed to discharge in us; yet so 
that it endure not forever.—The law with its cus- 
tody is meant to serve our best good, namely, that 
when we are terrified thereby, grace and the for- 
giveness of sins may become to us so much the 
sweeter and more amiable, such as man can at- 
tain to by no works, but only through faith.— 
Whoever now is so well skilled, that in time of 
temptation he can bring together these two things, 
which are yet else of all things most opposite to 
one another, that is, whoever knows, when the 
law terrifies him most vehemently, that then the 
end of the law is at hand, and also the begin- 
ning of grace and faith, such a one knows right- 
ly how to use the law. Know thou, that the law 
slays thee to this end, that thou mayest, through 
Christ, be made truly alive?—What has happen- 
ed historically, at a certain point of time, since 
Christ has come, has done away the law, and 
brought freedom to light; the same happens day 
by day, spiritually, in every Christian man. For 
in such a one the matter is wont to take sucha 
course, that now the time of law and the time of 
grace, ever one after the other, has room and 
place.—The law has its time, when it urges him, 
torments and plagues him, and brings him to feel 
his sin and acknowledge its greatness, to be 
afraid of death and God’s judgment. And when 
it does this, it accomplishes its fitting and be- 
coming work, which a Christian, while he yet 
lives in the flesh, feels more and oftener than he 
would fain feel it. But the time of grace is, 
when the heart, through the promise of Divine 
grace, is again helped up, so that it gains con- 
fidence through Christ towards God, and says: 
‘«Why then art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted in me?” Seest thou 
then nothing at all than merely law, sin, terror, 
mournfulness, despair, death, hell and the devil? 
Is there not also such a thing as grace, forgive- 
ness of sins, righteousness, consolation, joy, peace, 
life, the kingdom of Heaven, God and Christ? 
We should with diligence learn to distinguish 
both manner of times, not with words only, but 
also in the heart, wherein they have their work- 
ing. But this is above all things difficult. For 
although these two times, of law and grace, are 
widely different from each other, as concerns 
their unlike working, yet are they of ail things 
most closely joined together, namely, in one heart. 
Yea, no one thing is to another so neur as fear 
and faith, law and gospel, sin and grace. For so 
near are they to one another, that one consumes 
away and devours the other.—The law is abused, 
first, by all such as set their holiness in works, 
and indulge themselves in such dreams as that 
men can be made righteous by the law.—The 
law, secondly, is also abused by those that would 
set Christians wholly free therefrom, as the en- 
thusiasts essayed to do, and who dream that 
Christian freedom is such a freedom as that every 
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one, after his own pleasure and presumptuous 
mind, may do what he will.—The law is abused, 
thirdly, by those that are terrified thereby, and 
yet understand not, that such terror should not 
endure longer than until they reach Christ. These, 
through such abuse of the law finally fall into 
despair, even as hypocrites by their abuse of the 
law, become proud and presumptuous. On the 
contrary, one can never highly enough estimate 
and value, what a dear, precious, and excellent 
thing it is to have the law, when it is rightly 
used.—[Such wrong use of the law is made by 
those who, appointed to lead children to Christ, 
continually din in their ears such false doctrine, 
such old legalism, as this: ‘*My child, be good, 
do thus and so, or God will not love you.” What 
wonder when parents and teachers make the first 
wrong use of the law above referred to, that the 


. little ones, whom a better training would speedily 


bring to Jesus. waiting to receive them, make the 
third wrong use of the law, and are terrified by it. 
«Forbid them not” thus! Parents do not stand 
in the place ofthe law as a schoolmaster, but, as it 
were, in the place of God, the Father.—R. ] 

Ver. 24. [Burxirr:—Moses and the law is a 
rigid and severe schoolmaster, who by whips 
and threats requires an hard lesson of his 
scholars, whether able to learn it or not; but 
Christ and the gospel, is a mild and gentle 
teacher, who by sweet promises and good rewards, 
invite their scholars to duty, and guide and help 
them to do what of themselves they cannot do; 
by which means they love both their Master and 
their lesson, and rejoice when it is nearest to 
them to direct them in their studies—R. ] 

Luturr:—If the law is done away, we are 
never henceforth under its tyranny, but are un- 
der Christ, and live in all security and joy, 
through Him who now reigns in us mildly and 
graciously by His Spirit. Therefore, if we could 
rightly apprehend Christ, the dear Saviour, this 
severe and wrathful schoolmaster would not dare 
to touch a hair of our heads. From this it fol- 
lows, that believers, as concerns the conscience, 
are by all means free from the law; on this ac- 
count the schoolmaster [ Zuchtmeister] should not 
rule therein, ¢. ¢., he should not affright, threat- 
en, or take the conscience captive, and though 
he should undertake it, the conscience should 
not care for it, but should behold Christ on the 
cross, who through His death had freed us from 
the law and all its terrors. Nevertheless there 
is sin still remaining in the saints, whereby their 
conscience is accused and plagued. Yet Christ 
helps it up again through His daily, yea, con- 
tinual drawing near. For like as Christ, when 
the time was fulfilled, came once upon earth, 
that He might redeem us from the insupportable 
burden and power of ‘our schoolmaster, even so 
does He come every day, yea, every hour, to us 
spiritually, that we may grow and increase in 
faith and the knowledge of Him, and that the 
conscience may from day to day better and 
more certainly apprehend Him, and on the 
other hand, that the law of the flesh and of sin, 
the fear of death, and terror before God’s wrath 


_ and judgment, and whatever else my unhappi- 


ness is, that the law is wont to bring with it, 
may continually grow weaker and weaker, and 
diminish more and more, 








Ver. 26. [Canvin:—It would not be enough to 
say that we are no longer children, unless it 
were added that we are freemen; for in slaves 
age makes no alteration. The fact of our being 
children of God proves our freedom.—R. ]—In 
Starke :—Even among God’s children are many 
found that still are burdened with many weak- 
nesses, as is witnessed by the example of the 
Galatians. 

Ver. 27. Luruer:—To put on Christ accord- 
ing to the gospel, means not, to put on the law 
and its righteousness, but means, by baptism to 
receive the unspeakable treasure, namely, for- 
giveness of sins, righteousness, peace, comfort, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, blessedness, life and 
Christ Himself with all that He is and has.— 
Starke :—The putting on of anything is such a 
union with that which we put on, that it becomes 
quite our own, that we therewith cover our naked- 
ness, adorn ourselves, yea, it may even be, are 
superbly attired. Considering this matter, we 
may remember how our first parents, before 
their fall, needed no clothes to cover their naked- 
ness, but after the fall sought them idly in fig- 
leaves, as an image of their own righteousness, 
in the place of which God made them other 
clothes of skins, as an image of the righteous- 
ness of Christ; for this is our beautiful garment, 
because it covers our nakedness, and protects us 
against the wrath of God, and adorns our soul. 
—O exceeding benefit, that we were baptized 
into the name of Jesus, even in our childhood! 
The remembrance of our baptism should be to 
us a continual assurance of participation in 
Christ and the kingdom of God; but not the less 
also give to us a continual impulse to all the 
faithfulness which the covenant of grace re- 
quires.—Believing Christians have in their daily 
putting on of apparel, especially when they put 
on new and clean garments, a beautiful figure, 
whereby they should bethink themselves, partly 
for comfort, of their legitimate nobility in Christ, 
partly of their bounded duty towards Him. 

Ver. 28. [Burxirr:—Now since the coming of 
Christ there is no difference or discrimination 
between one nation and another, no regard to 
any national privilege, either of Jew or Gentile, 
no distinction of conditions either bond or free; 
or of sexes, either male or female; but circum- 
cised or uncircumcised, we are all, one as good 
as another, in respect of outward privileges, or 
external advantages; but being sincere believ- 
ers, we are all equally accepted of God in Christ. 
No external privilege or prerogative whatsoever, 
without faith in Christ,:is any whit available to 
salvation; none are debarred from Christ, nor 
more nor better accepted with Him for any of. 
these things.—R.]—Lutuer:—‘“ For ye all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” These are great and admi- 
rable words. Before the world and according to 
the order of the law, there isa very great distine- 
tion of persons, which should be most diligently 
maintained. For if the wife in the family would 
be husband, the son father, the scholar master, 
the servant lord, the subject ruler, what would 
come of it all? Truly a wild confusion, so that 
no one could know which was which.* But be- 
cause Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of the 
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law, but of grace, there is also no'distinetion of 
persons therein. The Christ whom St. Peter and 
St. Paul, together with all the saints, have had, 
even the same I, thou, and all believers, also 
have, the same have all baptized. children: also. 
Therefore a Christianly believing conscience 
knows nothing at all of the law, but. looks alone 
upon Christ, through whom it comes to the un- 
speakable glory of being God’s child.—Laner: 

—If all men are one in Christ, as respects the 
Divine benefits or blessings of ‘salvation, so no 
less do the rules of life given, and the duties in- 
culeated by Christ, apply to all, so that no one 
may except himself. 

Ver. 29. Srarke:—The seed of Menaieen is 
Christ with all His Christians, who cleave to 
Him in faith. He the Head, they as His mem- 
bers; He as the One through whom the blessing 
comes; they as His associates. Intimate and 
glorious union ! 

On vers. 15-22. (The Epistle for the 13th Sun- 
day after Trinity.) Hrusner:—The covenant 
of God with Abraham an everlasting covenant 
with the good. 1. Establishment, character of 
the same in itself: a) it is truly Divine, inviola- 
ble (ver. 15) and 4) had reference as to its con- 
tents to all men and their redemption through 
Christ. 2. The continuance of the same even 
under the law (vers. 17-20): a) The law can- 
not abrogate the covenant grace (vers. 17, 18). 

6) On the other hand the law is meant as a dis- 
pensation on account of sin to prepare the way 
for the perfect dispensation of the covenant 
(vers. 19, 20). 38. The perfecting of the same 
by Christianity: a) necessity of this covenant 
even according to the law (ver. 21), 5) the con- 
dition of the same is faith in Christ (ver. 22).— 
The false and the right use of the law.—The dis- 
pensations of God for the ‘salvation of men: 
Abraham, Moses, Christ. (The three stages of 
the economy of Salvation in their relation to 
each other.)—The unity of God with all the ex- 
ternal difference of his revealed dispensations, 
—The one purpose of all the institutions of sal- 
vation.—Christ the consummation of all revela- 
tions.—GENZKEN: Promise and law: (1) Both 
given by God, (2) have both one divine purpose. 
—WESTERMEIER: The testament of our God: 
(1) its excellence, (2) its irrepealableness.— 
Jon. Cur. Starr: The use of the gospel for our 
salvation: whoever uses the same aright, re- 
gards it as a Testament, a) to which he adds 
nothing, because it is God’s Testament (vers. 15 
sq.), 6) as a testament confirmed by the death of 
Christ (ver. 17), c) as a free irrevocable gift of 
grace (vers. 18-20), d) in which alone righteous- 
ness and life are to be sought.—In Lisco: :The 
purpose of the law: (1) what it is not, (2) what 
it is. —God’s covenant of promise an unchan 
able one—=not abrogated by the law: (1) the ave 
might not abrogate it, because it had long before 
been established (vers. 15-18) ; (2) could not 
abrogate it, because it could not replace it 
could not help to justification (vers. 21, 22). . 

Vers. 23-29. (Epistle for New Year's Day. yt 
Hevsner: The happiest entrance into the new 
owt (1) When we grow out of sin and the 
aw’s ocnahapaiet and through faith become chil- 


In the Lutheran Church, etc., not in the Church of Eng 
poonee e a . , - sd 





‘dren of God (ver. 23). 


united in love (vers. 27, 28). 











(2) When we begin a 
new life after Christ’s example, and become 
(3) When we keep 
in mind the hope of one day celebrating in 


‘Heaven the eternal year of jubilee.—The free, 


courageous mind with which the Gheiotion ces: 
ters upon the new year.—WrsTERMEIER: The 
precious New-year’s gifts out of God’s word, 
which this epistle offers: (1) Golden freedom ; 


(2) A high rank; (8) A beautiful garment; (4) 


Peace and unity ; (5) The best hopes for the fu- 
ture.—In Lisco: At the entrance upon a new 
year how important for all believers is the cer- 
tainty that we are God’s children.-—SonazzER:— 
How happy our life in the new year will be, 
when it isa life in the new covenant! (1) What 
means it: to live in the new covenant? a) nut 
to live without God; 4) nor asin the old covenant 
=under the law; ¢) it means: life in the faith 
of the Son of God—in the adoption of God’s 
children—in communion also with all the chil- 
dren of God. (2) Such a life is happy; for 
(a) it takes from us what makes us wretched: 
love of the world and the servile mind; (6) it 
gives us what makes us truly happy: the joyful- 
ness of faith, the filial feeling, the blessing of 
Christian communion; (c) it promises us eternal 
life.—The blessing of being children of God 
consists (1) in the inward fear; (2) in the 
brotherly union; (8) in the promised inherit- 
ance. 

Conarp: We are God’s children: (1) this 
ought to give us repose; (2) impel us to holi- 
ness ; (8) fill us with blessed hope.—Haruess : 
Freedom in Christ: (1) freedom out of Christ ; 
(2) actual slavery out of Christ ; (3) the law and 
freedom in Christ. 

Vers. 19-29. How is the law related to the 
covenant of promise? (1) It is essentially dis- 
tinct therefrom, vers. 19, 20; (2) yet it is not in 
conflict with it, for it does not aim to justify 
(vers. 21, 22); (8) it is on the other hand ad- 
vantageous for it, vers. 28, 24; (4) it must how- 
ever recede before it (vers. 25 sq.)—Christ, (1) 
the law’s honor=this is the law’s honor, that it 
points to Christ; (2) the law’s end.—The law 
points to Christ, but also ends in Christ [1, his- 
torically, 2, ethically]. — Justification before 
God (1) comes into effect not without the law, 
(2) yet not through the law. Or (1) only 
through faith in Christ, (2) yet not without the 
law. 

[Vers. 27, 29.—CuRysostom (in Turner) : _ 
Thus we say, with regard to friends, such a one 
has put on such a one, when we mean to de- 
scribe great love and increasing harmony and 
union. For he who has clothed himself appears 
to. be that with which he is clothed. | Let Christ, 
therefore, always appear in us.—AUGUSTINE :—= 
We having put on Christ are all Abraham’s seed 
in Him, and we are Christ’s members; we are 
one man in Him.—R. 

[ Vers. 26-28, True freedom in Christ, hence 
intae equality and true unity! How often are 
they sought by the world and even by fao@harch 
in some other way !—R. 

Of vers, 21-29 each one is suited to ieoanbdllate 
homiletical application, hes arene ae 
not needed. RATE Poti we Od 
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e. In their condition of minority the sons of God were indeed held as servants—=were under the law; but with the 
sending of the Son of God the time of majority, and therefore of the full position of sons and heirs, is come. 


(Car. iv. 1-7.) 
(The Epistle for the Sunday after Christmas.) 


1 ‘Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing [in nothing] 
2 from a servant, though he be lord of all; But is under tutors and governors [guar- 
3 dians and stewards]! until the time appointed of the father. Even so we, when we 

were children, were [or were kept]? in bondage under the elements [ero:yeia, rudi- 
4 ments]* of the world: But when the fulness of the time was come [came], God sent 
5 forth his Son, made [born] of a woman, made [born] under the law, To redeem 

[That he might redeem]’ them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
6 adoption of sons. And because ye are sons,’ God hath [omit hath] sent forth the 
7 Spirit of his Son into your [our]' hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore [So 


“| 
y 


then, cre] thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of 
God through Christ [heir through God]*. 


1Ver.2.—[Emtrpomovs... 
the latter, to managers of his property, 7. e. “stewards.” 
2 Ver. 3. 


in bondage.”—R. 


cat oixovoépous: the first referring to controllers of his person, ¢. e. “ guardians,” 
See Lightfoot.—R.] 
Hyuev SeSovAwpé vor: the force of the perfect participle is more accurately expressed by “‘ were kept 


8 Ver. 3.—({** Rudiments” is preferable to * elements,” as bringing out more distinctly the ethical meaning. See Exec. 


Nores.—R. 


4 Ver. door evdmevov must be rendered alike in both cases. “ Born,” natum, is the interpretation now generally 
adopted. So Koppe, Schott, Meyer, and later English commentators.—R. ] 
5 Ver. 


6 Ver. 6. 
A. B.C. D. F., adopted by the best editors.-—R.] 


{It seems more exact to indicate the repeated iv a by the same form of translation” (Ellicott).—R.] 
On the exact force of 67 ex. 7, A, see Exea. Notes. “ Sent forth” is the better rendering of the aorist.—R.] 
7 Ver. 6 Elz. has buav against preponderating authority. Altered to conform to the foregoing eoré. 


[Hpay,&. 


8 Ver. 7.—The reading eAnoovépmos Sea Oeod is with good reason approved by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, 


Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot.) &. has it. ‘It is commended 


also by its comparative difficulty.” The xAnpovouos Geov 


6a Xpiorod of the Rec. has arisen from a wish to lighten the difficulty, and is founded on Rom. viii. 17. So also the sim- 
ple @cov. The reading cAnpovdmos alone is without any authority. [Wordsworth alone, among many recent English edi- 


tors, adopts the longer reading.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This section depends on the proposition which 
Paul announced at the close of the preceding one, 
that Christians are no longer under the véuoc 
maidaywydc, because they are sons of God, and 
heirs. It distinguishes, with a reference to 
Israel, which was God’s son, and yet was under 
the law, a twofold condition of the sons of God, 
the condition of minority, when they were still 
kept in bondage, and the condition of majority, 
when that bondage ceased, and therewith the 
proper position of sons first began. 

Ver. 1. Now I say, that the heir, as long 
as he is a child —‘ The heir’’—the son, as the 
one who—by law and descent—is heir, even 
though he does not until afterwards come into 
possession of the property. He is lord of all 
==has the right thereto; nay, if the father is 
dead, he is actual possessor, only he cannot en- 
joy it, cannot assert his character as master, so 
long as he is under guardians as y#7c0¢, achild, 
{an infant, a minor. Ligurroor: “ The minor 
was legally in much the same position as the 
slave.. He could perform no act, except through 


his legal representative. This responsible per-. 
son, the guardian in the. case of the minor, the 
master in case of the slave, who represents him | So 





to the state—was termed in Attic law kipcoc. 
Prospectively, however, though not actually, the 
minor was «ipio¢ tdévrwv, which the slave was 
not.”,-—R.] The most natural reference is to 
a child placed under guardianship, whose father 
is dead, especially on account of the expression 
Kbplocg wavrTwv; and this is favored by the direct 
application to the son, of the term «Aypovépoc, 
heir. Some interpreters, it is true, cite the ex- 
pression: ‘until the time appointed of the fath- 
er,” a3 inconsistent with this, on the ground that 
the age of majority was legally determined; but 
this objection has too pedantic a character. [AL- 
rorD:, ‘* The question, whether the father of the 
heir here is to be thought of as dead, or absent, 
or living and present, is in fact one of no impor- 
tance; nor does it belong properly to the con- 
sideration of this passage. The fact is, the an- 
titype breaks through the type, and disturbs it; 
as is the case wherever the idea of inheritance is 
spiritualized. The supposition in our text is, 
that a father has pre-ordained a time for his son 
and heir to come of age, and till that time, has 
subjected him to guardians and stewards. In 
the type, the reason might be absenee, or decease, 
or even high office or intense occupation of the 
father; in the antitype, it is the Father’s sover- 
eign will; but the circumstances equally exist.” 
Exxicorr and Licutroor.—R. ] 
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Ver. 2. Guardians and stewards.—Ezirpo- 
moc also usually signifies guardian. Here, as 
=he who counsels the ward, defends him, and 
directs him. It is distinguished from oixovéuog 
=agent, a steward of the estate. The twofold 
expression is meant to bring out more strongly 
the idea of dependence.—Until the time ap- 


pointed of the father.—IIpofecpia: ‘tempus’ 


prestitutum, appointed term, only here in N. T., 
but frequently in the classics, Philo and Jose- 
phus.” Meyer. [Objection is made to the 
view that the definite time was appointed by the 
father (Meyer and others), since the term was 
fixed by statute in Roman law. Some suppose a 
reference to some exceptional legislation as re- 
spected the Galatians. But this difficulty arises 
only on the supposition that the father is con- 
ceived of as dead, which is but a supposition. 
Besides it is unnecessary, as implied above, to 
press the illustration.—R. ] 

Ver. 3. Even so we.—To be taken strictly—= 
the Jewish Christians. They must be such as 
were ‘under the law” (ver. 5). [Meyer objects 
strongly to this limitation and with reason, urg- 
ing 1) the sense of ‘‘rudiments of the world,” 
2) that in ver. 5, where the first clause evidently 
refers to the Jewish Christians alone, the second, 
taking up uric again, as evidently refers to Chris- 
tians generaliy, since ver. 6 addresses such, and 
3) that obxére (ver. 7) and rére (ver. 8), applied 
to the Galatians, refer back to the servile condi- 
AtrorD, Extiicotrr and others admit only 
a secondary reference to the Gentile Christians. 
This is perhaps sufficiently satisfactory, but the 
whole context seems to refer it to Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike (Lianurroor).—R.] When we were 
children, v4/7:0r1.—The pre-christian state is 
regarded as a childhood in relation to the Chris- 
tian state of the same persons, only the Christian 
state then is regarded as ripe age (the compari- 
son is differently applied 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. 
iv. 13). In childhood a state of bondage existed 
[the perfect indicating a continued state.—R. ] ; 
the external position was that of a servant, rot 
that of the free son. For we were yet i706 ra 
oTulyeia Tov Kkécuov, under the rudiments 
of the world.—For the different explanations 
which this difficult expression has received, see 
Meyer or WIESELER. According to my view the 
éxpression applies in any case only to Judaism, 
especially to the ‘‘law” (an Apostle Paul could not 
possibly comprehend Heathenism and Judaism 
under one idea, regarding them thus as virtually 
equivalent); and moreover orovyeia, especially in 
view of iv. 9, is to be taken in any case in a 
spiritual sense—beginnings of religion, elemen- 
tary wisdom; for only with that do the expres- 
sions dofev7 cal mrwyxd, ‘*weak and beggarly,” 
agree. [roc yeia, originally the letters of the 
alphabet, as being set in rows. The question 
here is, has it a physical or an ethical reference. 
The fathers adopted the former view. The lat- 
ter: ‘‘elementary teaching,” is now generally 
received, and is supported by its simplicity, its 
accordance with the idea of ‘‘minor” running 
through the context, as well as by Col. ii. 8. See 
notes on that passage. Against the limitation 
to Judaism, see below.—R.] 

Tov xécuov is either general = Mankind; 
“the collective human world is conceived as-an 











individual subject, needing the Divine training, 
to which God, in its boyish age, lasting till the 
sending of Christ, gave the elementary instruc- 
tion of the law” (WiesELeR). It is true that the 
heathen world=this part of the xéouoc, had not 
these rudiments, but for that very reason does 
not here, where the object is the exposition of the 
Divine pedagogy, come into consideration. Or 
could ‘the world” be taken in a more specific 
sense, more fully characterizing the “ rudi- 
ments”’ themselves—elements, which primarily 
belong only to the sphere of ‘‘the world,” of the 
visible, the external, and hence themselves having 
the like character, themselves external (comp. Lu- 
THER), opposed to the higher stage, as pneumat- 
ic or heavenly? Comp. rd dysov xoopixdv, Heb. 
ix. 1 (WieseLER). [The first view seems pre- 
ferable, but without the limitation to Judaism, 
which grows out of Schmoller’s view of “we.” 
For there was a Divine pedagogy in heathenism 
also, under which most of these to whom Paul 
wrote ‘‘ were kept in bondage.” Lexically such 
a limitation is highly improbable. Mryerrefers 
‘‘ world” to non-Christian humanity, and «the 
rudiments of the world” would then mean, not 
anti-Christian teachings, but the rudimentary 
training of non-Christian, ante-Christian hu- 
manity, including both Judaism and the striv- 
ings of heathenism, which may indeed have 
generally taken the form of external cere- 
monies, but which were alike propsxdeutic, 
the one containing besides an element absolutely 
good, absorbed in the gospel, the other, an ele- 
ment absolutely bad, antagonistic to the gospel. 
The Christian view of Ancient History, now gen- 
erally received, strongly favors this interpreta- 
tion. See Canvin, Meyer, and comp. Col. ii. 8; 
also a thoughtful note of Ligarroor, p. 170 sq., 
comparing the component parts of Judaism and 
heathenism.—R. 

Ver. 4,5. But when tue fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his Son.— 
When the measure of time was full: and this 
was full when the time appointed by God had 
elapsed. The time is conceived as a measure. 
[Licurroor: ‘It was ‘the fulness of time.’ 
First: in reference to the giver. The moment 
had arrived which God had ordained from the 
beginning and foretold by His prophets for Mes- 
siah’s coming. This is implied in the compari- 
son ‘the time appointed of the Father.’ Second- 
ly: In reference to the recipient. The gospel 
was withheld until the world had arrived at ma- 
ture age; law had worked out its educational 
purpose and now was superseded. This educa-. 
tional work had been twofold: 1. Negative: It 
was the purpose of all law, but especially of the 
Mosaic law, to deepen the conviction of sin and 
thus to show the inability of all existing systems’ 
to bring men near to God This idea which is 
so prominent in the Epistle to the Romans ap- 
pears in the context here, vers. 19, 21. 2. Posi- 
tive: The comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative effect. A moral and spiritual 
expansion, which rendered the world more ca- 
pable of apprehending the gospel than it would 
have been at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the individual; 
since otherwise the metaphor would be robbed 
of more than half its meaning.—The primary re-. 
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ference in all this is plainly to the Mosaic law; 
but the whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, and that 
they too are regarded as having undergone an 
elementary discipline, up to a certain point ana- 
logous to that of the Jew.”—R.] 
- Born cf a woman.—Conveying no allusion 
to His miraculous conception, but simply an em- 
phatic designation of the Incarnation, defining 
precisely ‘“‘sent forth.” The reality of the In- 
carnation is emphasized, in order, in the first 
place, to bring fully into view the humiliation 
which God imposed on HisSon, and to make this 
contrast felt: He humbled Himself—we were ex- 
alted. But this humillation did not consist in 
the Incarnation alone, it was only the beginning; 
its full expression is found in born under the 
law, and the contrast becomes thereby still 
stronger: He was brought under bondage—we, 
into freedom. Yet of course the object is not 
merely to make the contrast sensible, but ‘‘ born of 
a woman” and ‘under the law” is mentioned, be- 
cause it was the means of attaining the end 
which was to be attained, namely, that he 
might redeem, etc.—i. ¢., primarily and prin- 
cipally the being ‘born under the law” was 
this means, but this again was only possible 
through His really becoming man,—I'evéuevov 
bird vépuov, probably simply—born under the 
law, not: brought under the law. The primary 
meaning of this is, in general, that by virtue of 
His Jewish birth, He, like every Israelite, was 
subordinated to the requirements of the law, and 
we are therefore to supplement ‘redeem them 
that were under the law” with éx row vdéuov, “from 
the law—that He might make those subjected to 
the law free from the law—that He might free 
them from the state of subjection under it, from 
their obligation to it, from the ‘‘ bondage’ just 
mentioned. The sense of ‘‘redeem” is given by 
the simple addition: iva rv viobec. x. tT. A.,= 
‘might translate us from the position of servants 
into the free position of sons. Primarily, only 
this is implied in the words, and the expression 
therefore is not immediately convertible with the 
narrower, more defined one in iii. 13; although, 
indeed, if we look for the causal nexus between 
Christ’s being born under the law and His re- 
deeming those under the law, we shall be led 
back to the thought expressed iii. 13, as the con- 
necting one, namely, that the one who stood 
‘‘under the law” became by this law ‘a curse”’ 
=bore also the curse of this law, and thus freed 
the men who stood under the curse of this law 
from this curse of the law, and therewith from 
the law altogether, from dependence on it, since 
in the place of that dependence there now natur- 
ally came a believing self-surrendering to the 
Liberator. This filling out the thought by a re- 
ference to the death of Christ, gives moreover to 
‘‘born of woman”? also, its full significance; for 
only through this was death itself possible, as only 
through the being ‘ born under the law” was it 
possible as a death under the curse of the law. 
That we might receive the adoption of 
sons.—Properly the position of sons [vio Ge cia] 
as opposed to the position of servants. Even 
_ under the law” they were in themselves iuoi, but 
_ as yet tine § in nothing from servants; 
through Christ they first attained also to the po- 


sition of sons, differed from servants. Yiofecia 
here means then more exactly: the right of the 
free, majorson. This may very well be designa- 
ted simply as viofecia, since sonship de facto 
really begins with it, the son thereby first be- 
comes properly a son.—That a sonship relatively 
to God is here treated of, is made apparent by 
the connection. [Schmoller evidently refers 
‘‘we,” in this clause, to Jewish Christians alone; 
but the objections of Meyer and others to such a 
limitation (see on ver. 3), apply with great force 
here. That it breaks the force of the Apostle’s 
argument, and destroys the connection of the 
whole passage, to restrict it thus, is evident from 
the explanation into which Schmoller is forced 
in his remarks on the succeeding verse. It may 
be allowed that, in the previous clause, ‘those 
under the law”’ refers to Jewish Christians alone, 
but a wider reference of ‘‘we”’ to all Christians 
must be insisted upon.—R. ] 

Ver. 6. And because ye are sons.—Re- 
markable is the abrupt transition into the ad- 
dress to the Galatians, whereas what preceded 
applied to the Jewish Christians; for these were 
‘*those under the law,”’ while the Galatians were, 
at all events, predominantly Gentile Christians. 
But through the sending of the Son the Gentiles 
also were to obtain the sonship with God, and 
they did actually obtain it through faith in Him. 
He can therefore naturally say to Gentile Chris- 
tians also: Ye are sons,—and can appeal to the 
witness of the Spirit concerning this, which they 
have in themselves. And the discussion had 
properly direct reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians, the Galatians, to their freedom from the 
law ; the remarks ver. 1 sq., were only as it were 
episodically woven in [?!], in order to explain the 
peculiar position of Israel under the law.—[Ac- 
cepting the wider reference of ‘‘we” (ver. 6), 
we find here no ‘‘abrupt transition,” but a change 
to the second person, in order to apply to the 
Galatians, what had been affirmed of all Chris- 
tians. Of course this obviates the necessity of 
such an explanation of the connection, as Schmol- 
ler makes.—R.]—With this sentence Paul wishes 
to confirm to the Galatians, in a way indisputa- 
ble to themselves, that they actually have the 
position of sons and no longer that of servants; 
they also (he says) have this, as well as the 
Jewish Christians, as certainly as the Spirit also 
utters His voice in them. The primary purpose 
of the sending of the Son, stopped with this 
viofecia. That the purpose has been accomplished, 
is shown first in this, the Spirit’s witness of adop- 
tion. Ver. 7 therefore contains the simple con~ 
clusion from ver. 6: Accordingly thou art, ete. 
{It is a question whether rc should be rendered 
‘* because,” guoniam, or ‘‘that,”’ 7. e., to show that 
ye aresons (ELticotr). Most commentators in- 
cline to the former view. ALrorp in his notes 
opposes Meyer, who adopted the latter view, 
which in his fourth edition, however, he char- 
acterizes as ‘‘harsh and unusual.” Still the 
proof of sonship remains, He would not have sent 
the Spirit, if they had not been “sons.””—R. ] 

God sent.—At the regeneration of each of 
the readers, or what may here be taken as iden- 
tical, at their baptism. Yet naturally a contin- 
uous sending from that time forward, is not ex- 
.cluded but included. [The aorist is used as in 
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ver. 4, referring to a definite act. Mryrr notes 
the similarity of form, as ‘‘a solemn expression 
of the objective (ver. 4) and subjective (ver. 5) 
certainty of salvation,” and also as indicating 
doctrinally ‘the same personal relation of the 
Spirit, which God has sent from Himself as He 
did Christ.”—R.]—Spirit of His Son.—A 
peculiar expression; not immediately convertible 
with the conception: spirit of sonship, but =the 
Spirit, which the Son of God has; plainly, more- 
over, which He has peculiarly as Son; hence, the 
Spirit, in which, with Him the consciousness of 
sonship relatively to God rests and expresses it- 
self, and so = the Son of God’s Spirit of sonship. 
God gives the very same Spirit into the hearts of 
those whom He has accepted as His sons for the 
sake of His Son Christ; and therewith they also 
attain to the consciousness of sons relatively to 
God, so that they cry: Abba, ete.—Crying.— 
This strong word, xpdfecv, doubtless expresses, 
first and chiefly, the assurance and the strength 
of the persuasion, the full undoubting faith of 
having in God our Father; also, however, as re- 
sulting from this, the fervor with which the soul 
turns to this Father, yet without direct reference 
to a condition of trouble, in which a call is made 
for help.— Abba, Father!—‘‘It is simplest to 
suppose that the juxtaposition of the two equiva- 
lent expressions is meant to emphasize more 
strongly the idea of Father.” WizsELER. MryYeEerR 
with less probability thinks, that 'A66a had be- 
come so settled and sacred a term, as an address 
to God in Christian prayer, that it had acquired 
the nature of a proper name, admitting thus the 
addition of the appellative 6 zar#p. The ancients 
found in it an intimation: quod idem Spiritus fidei 
sit Judxorum et gentium. [It seems best to regard 
this repetition as taken from a liturgical formula, 
which may have originated among the Hellen- 
istic Jews, who retained the consecrated word 
“Abba,” or among the Jews of Palestine, after 
they became acquainted with the Greek language. 
The latter theory best explains the expression as 
used Mark xiv. 86 (Licutroor). There may be 
a reason for retaining ‘‘Abba” in its affectionate 
character, ‘‘My Father’ (Atrorp). And the re- 
petition may contain the hint, which the Fathers, 
Lutuer, CaLvin and Benge find, of the union 
‘of Jew and Gentile in Christ. Certainly an ad- 
vance from the ‘“‘Abba” of childhood to the 
“Father” of maturity, on the part of the be- 
liever, is not implied, nor is there a reference 
‘“‘to the fact that a freedman might by addressing 
any one with the title Abba, prepare the way for 
adoption: by him,” since they are enabled thus to 
cry, ‘‘ because ye are sons.” —R. ] 

Ver. 7. So then thou art.—A progress in 
individualizing for a practical purpose; namely, 
to bring home fully to each one separately, what 
he possesses. through Christ.—No more a ser- 
vant.—This refers back to the being ‘in bond- 
age under the rudiments of the world,” and applies 
to the Jewish Christians in its full sense, and 
then to the Gentile Christians also, in this re- 
spect, that in consequence of the sending of the 
Son, the necessity of giving themselves up to be 
held in bondage ‘‘under the rudiments of the 
world” was done away for them also; that in 
Christ these have lost tneir force. [In the wider 
view of **we’’ (ver. 3) ‘this explanation is un- 
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necessary.—R.] In what special, still more 
wretched sense, they too were actually slaves, 
and so the state of servitude was abolished for 
them, appears immediately after in ver. 8.—But 
a son.—The contrast between ‘‘servant” and 
‘*son,” as applied to the Jewish Christians, is 
limited to their being now in actual enjoyment of 
the son’s privileges; as applied to Gentile Chris- 
tians it is without restriction.—And if a son, 
then an heir through God.—* Through God” 
makes prominent that the one character, as well 
as the other, proceeds from grace, as opposed ta 
all desert of works, Because a son (se. of God), 
therefore according to the well-known hereditary 
right, alsoan heir, sc, of God. The controversy, 
whether Jewish or Roman right of inheritance 
is meant, may be called pedantic. Heir of God—= 
to whom God’s possession appertains, eternal life. 
[The briefer reading, dia Geov, now generally 
adopted, is thus remarked upon by Winpiscu- 
MANN: ‘It combines, on behalf of our race, the 
whole before-mentioned agency of the Blessed 
Trinity: the Father has sent the Son and the 
Spirit, the Son has freed us from the law, the 
Spirit has completed our sonship; and thus the 
redeemed are heirs through the Triune God Him- 
self, not through the law, nor through fleshly 
descent.”—R.]—This gives another basis for 
‘theirs,” iii. 29, and the train of argument thus 
reaches its conclusion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The rudiments of the world, Respecting the 
characterizing of the law as ‘‘ rudiments of the 
world,” comp. the remark of LurHer: Learn 
from this, when it concerns the business of jus- 
tification before God, to speak of the law most 
contemptuously, following the Apostle. But when 
we are not treating of how a man may become 
acceptable and righteous before God, we are to 
reckon the law most highly and honorably, and 
with St. Paul, to call it holy, righteous, good, 
spiritual, and divine, as indeed it truly is.— 
St. Paul is alone among all the Apostles, in 
speaking so scornfully as it may appear, of the 
law. The other Apostles make it not their wont, 
so to speak. Therefore ought every one, who 
will study in the Christian theology, to take 
careful note of this diverse manner in St. Paul’s 
writings. He has been called by our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself His chosen vessel, and therefore 
also He gave him an elect mouth, and a diverse 
way of speaking above the other Apostles, so 
that he, as chosen vessel [ Riistzeug, lit. weapon], 
might most firmly and most faithfu'ly found the 
citadel of the faith, even the article which teach- 
es how a man must become righteous before God, 
and might teach the same most perspicuously, 
and most clearly, 

2. Law and Old Testament. ‘‘ Law is not syn- 
onymous with Old Testament, gospel with New 
Testament; as if we could say: The law has 
been abrogated by the gospel, Christ is the end 
of the law, therefore for us Christians the Old 
Testament has no more yalidity. It, is not so, 
but the Old Testament as well as the New, con- 
tains gospel promise of grace, and the New as 
well as the Old contains law. Only that in the 
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Christ, prevails, the 1, on the! other hand, 
appears in the form of promise of the future 
salvation, and so is more veiled; but in the New 
Testament the gospel of the a plished :salva- 
tion strikes the key-note, and the law, as a 
threatening might, only opposes itself to the de- 
spisers of salvation, and is written in the hearts 
of believers. And since the gospel extends 
through the whole Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament, every Christian must necessarily 
count the Old Testament also honorable and holy. 
It is true here also: What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” ANACKER. 

8. Te fulness of the time. For a full historical 
demonstration of Christ’s having come in the 
fulness of time, see ¢. g., ANACKER. [ScHarr: 
History of the Apostolic Church, and History of the 
Christian Church, vol. I. ‘It was a great idea 
of Dionysius ‘the little,’ to date our era from 
the birth of the Saviour. Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the prophet, priest, and king of mankind, 
is, in part, the centre and turning point not only 
of chronology, but of all history, and the key to 
all its mysteries. All history before His birth 
must be viewed as a preparation for His coming, 
and all history after His birth as a gradual dif- 
fusion of His spirit and establishment of His 
kingdom. -He is + the desire of all nations.’ He 
appeared in the ‘ fulness of time,’ when the pro- 
cess of preparation was finished, and the world’s 
need of redemption fully disclosed.” 

‘As Christianity is the reconciliation and union 
of God and man in and through Jesus Christ, 
the God-Min and Saviour, it must: have been 
preceded by a two-fold process of preparation, 
an approach of God to man, and an approach of 
man to God.—In Judaism the true religion is 
prepared for man; in heathenism man is pre- 
pared for the true religion. There the divine 
substance is begotten; here the human form is 
moulded to receive it. Heathenism is the starry 
night, full of darkness and fear, but of mysteri- 
ous presage also, and of anxious waiting for the 
dawn of day; Judaism, the dawn, full of the 
fresh hope and promise of the rising sun; both 
lose themselves in the sunlight of Christianity, 
ani attest its claim to be the only true and-the 
perfect religion for mankind.” 

«The way for Christianity was prepared on 
every side, positively and negatively, directly 
and indirectly, in theory and in practice, by 
truth and by error, by false belief and by unbe- 
lief—those hostile brothers, which yet cannot 
live apart—by Jewish religion, by Grecian cul- 
ture, and by Roman conquest ; by the vainly at- 
tempted amalgamation of Jewish and heathen 
thought, by the exposed impotence of natural civ- 
ilization, philosophy, art and political power, by 
the decay of the old religions by the universal dis- 
traction and hopeless misery of the age, and by 
the yearnings of all earnest and noble souls for 
the unknown God. ‘In the fulness of time,’ when 
the fairest: flowers of science.and art had with- 
ered, and the world was on the verge of despair, 
the Virgin’s Son was born to heal the infirmities 
of mankind. Christ entered a dying world as the 
author of a new and imperishable life.”—R.] - 

4. God sent His Son, born of a woman. In 
we have the sum of the second 
ey nS x of the AL = Fal fession ]: “Jesus 
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Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Anacker.—If the preéxistence of the Son does 
not follow of necessity from the expression; God 
sent Him, it follows so much the more necessarily 
from the added clause: ‘‘ Born of a woman,” i. ¢., 
from the fact that this is predicated of the Son 
as something peculiar. Paul cannot have been 
thinking of a man, to whom the character of 
God’s Son belonged only in some theocratic 
sense, who had been elevated to it by God: for 
why then the particularizing clause: born of a 
woman? It would be absolutely meaningless. 
It has a meaning only in the case of One, who 
in Himself was not one born of woman, who 
only became so, with whom this was something 
entirely peculiar. The peculiarity and note- 
worthiness of the fact, also, that the Son of God 
was born under the law, depended, in reality, 
upon this, that in His original state He had not 
human nature.—The supernatural conception, it 
is true, is by no means implied in the expres- 
sion: born of a woman, in itself, as if by this the 
concurrence of the man were to be excluded. 
But. if we take this expression together with 
‘*God sent His Son,” we are almost necessarily 
constrained to assume another than the ordinary 
origin through the generative activity of the 
man, an immediate activity, instead, of the God 
who purposed to send the Son.—The Divine 
Sonship of Christ is one belonging to Him in 
Himself, essential to His nature, so essential, 
that even by being born of a woman, and under 
the law, it was not nullified. It is on this ac- 
count entirely different from our Divine sonship : 
this is an acquired, a mediated one; mediated 
through God’s Son Christ.—On the other hand 
in this passage the true humanity of Christ is 
most distinctly declared. He did not. bring His 
body from Heaven, and did not pass with it 
through Mary quasi per canalem, nor did He 
merely assume @ body like an angel. LKither | 
is excluded by the expression: born of a wo- 
man. And the tenor of the passage shows 
plainly that it is meant, not to declare His pre- 
existent being (this we can infer only by reason- 
ing back), but precisely His true humanity, that 
God sent Him in such wise that He caused Him 
to be born and be manifested as man; it was pre- 
cisely this which made it an actual sending, ful- 
filling the promise. But on the other hand this 
Man=God’s Son; for if not, the purpose would 
in this way have failed in accomplishment, since 
it was no other than His Son that God would send. 
5. Born under the Law. By this is made prom- 
inent not the legal obedience which Christ ren- 
dered, or anything performed by Him, but 
something to which He subjected Himself, the 
dependence on the law, in which He was placed 
—according to the whole connection: a dovdove- 
Ga (comp. tod¢ ird vouov), primarily dependence 
in general, and then as the culmination of it, 
the curse of the law, to which He subjected 
Himself. This passage therefore is no proof of 
the “active obedience of Christ,” as it is termed, 
Christ, it is true, was in such a sense under the 
the law that He observed it; He did not resist 
it; He was content with this dependence, and 
fulfilled the requirements of the law. But it is 
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Christ indeed rendered in fullest measure to- 
wards His Father, as fulfilment of the law, and 
to designate the (active) fulfilment of the law as 
that which was great and meritorious in Christ. 
Christ’s obedience was an essentially free obedi- 
ence of a child towards the Father, and thus far 
surpassing a bare Jaw-obedience.—On the other 
hand; the statement of doctrinal theology, which 
in many quarters causes scandal, that Christ 
was in Himself not subject to the law, is in itself 
not incorrect. Only we must then take law in 
the entirely definite Biblical sense. The yevéo- 
Oat id véuov which was added because of trans- 
gressions, was of course something in itself 
wholly inadequate to His sinless being, whol- 
ly obedient as it was to God; He stood, as 
concerned Himself, in the Son's relation to God, 
not in the servant’s relation, was no minor, 
needed no zadaywyéc¢. This yev. id véuov, there- 
fore, was something in itself foreign to Him, 
imposed upon Him, and undertaken by Him, for 
the definite purpose of the redemption of those 
under the law. But He was the first one ‘ un- 
der the law” who yet was sinless, obedient to 
God, and this availed to the good of the men 
who were under the law 

6. Adoption and the consciousness of it. From 
the attainment of the filial relation to God [ Got- 
tes-Kindschaft] Paul distinguishes again the cer- 
tainty of the same, so to speak, the conscious 
exercise of the privilege of children. Agreeably 
to this he distinguishes a twofold sending: the 
sending of the Son into the world and the send- 
ing of the Spirit of the Son into human hearts. 
On the first is grounded the attainment of the 
adoption of God’s children, inasmuch as the 
sending of the Son led to the ransoming of those 
under the law. This is the objective side. Yet 
this hardly denotes merely the redemptive act 
of Christ, but includes doubtless, even at this 
point, faith in this act, as without this faith 
there is not an actual adoption, a being a son 
(comp. br: dé éore vio/). But to this is yet added 
the sending of the Spirit of the Son into the 
hearts of the redeemed, or more specifically: 
His crying Abba in the heart. Primarily this 
serves for the sealing and making sure of the 
now established filial right (comp. Rom. viii. 
16). Yet it is not bare assurance that is wanted, 
but the exercise, the use of the right; and this 
first becomes possible by receiving the Spirit of 
Sonship, exclaiming Abba. ‘‘Should we wish 
to do it of our own desire and folly (namely, use 
such an heartily filial address to God), the word 
would die upon our lips; for we cannot make 
God our Father, only He Himself can do it.” It 
is this Spirit of adoption Himself, says Paul 
here, that cries Abba in us, of course, by unit- 
ing Himself with the spirit of the suppliant, and 
forming in it the language of filial address to 
God. Therefore Rom. viii. 15: We cry Abba by 
this Spirit. 

Paul distinguishes, as has been said, two 
stages, but yet plainly not in such a sense as if 
the first were something complete within itself, 
and the second added to it, as something dis- 
tinct, but whoever is ‘*son” receives eo ipso this 
Spirit, and if he did not receive it, the Apostle 
would not predicate the being a son of him. 
The receiving of this Spirit is for him, and is 





meant to be for the readers (on which account 
he alludes to it), the criterion of having become 
a “son of God.” He cannot conceive the being 
a son without this Spirit in the heart exclaiming 
Abba. Therefore he affirms it at once and in 
reference to all: ‘* Because ye are sons, God 
sent forth,” etc. The same faith which trans- 
lates us into the position of children, opens also 
the access to this Spirit. Yet of course this re- 
ceiving of the Spirit of sons or children, is 
again somewhat successive, and Paul does not 
mean to say that this crying Abba takes place 
always with uniform strength and joyfulness ; 
he will not deny that there come times of spir- 
203 conflict; he only expresses what is nor- 
mal. 

7. Son, not servant. The idea of Divine sonship 
is a twofold idea, for the vidc Oecd is first (vide) 
@eov and then vid¢ (Geov). In Rom. viii. 14 sq., 
the previous context shows the former to be the 
main idea, for ‘‘being a son of God” is opposed 
to living ‘‘after the fiesh,” and is defined by 
‘“‘led by the Spirit of God.” In this passage the 
essential idea is the second one: the Son of God 
is son and no longer servant (with which we may 
also supply ‘of God’’), or the filial relation of 
the Christian to God, as it is brought into effect 
by Christ, involves the idea of religious maturity. 
The Christian has through his faith come relig- 
iously to majority; he no longer stands to God in 
the relation of the minor son, still kept in bond- 
age. This latter relation of man to God is also 
one in itself possible and relatively admissible. 
God Himself placed man in it by the law (ver. 3); 
Israel itself stood by God’s appointment in the 
relation to God of religious minority, was as yet 
‘‘kept in bondage under the rudiments of the 
world.” This was at that time what was fitting 
and wholesome for the people of God. (And in 
a certain sense the man who as yet knows nothing 
of Christ, is, even now, in this relation to God, 
is the unfreed minor, kept in by legal restraints, 
at least by the inward law of the conscience. It 
is true this law is a far more imperfect one than 
the positive law of God. Therefore the natural 
man without Christ is far more a dovAoc than 
Israel was—a dovAoc rather to the odp& or the 
gboer uy dvrec Ocoi than to God; and there is needed 
at first a special activity directed to the awaken- 
ing of the conscience. See below.) It is other- 
wise with the Christian; he has gained through 
faith in Christ, or rather through the Spirit of 
Christ, the position towards God of the free 
major son: this position, because established 
through Christ, has its direct analogy in the re- 
lation of Christ to His Father. It is true there 
is in this no independent dignity [ Selbstherrlich- 
keit]; but it is not so much that this is forbid- 
den him, as that he himself is the farthest possi- 
ble from wishing it, recognizing in it, as he does, 
an illusive image, knowing that thereby he would 
in truth lose his freedom, that true freedom con, 
sists in this very obedience of love towards God, 
in speaking nothing else than what He teaches, 
in doing nothing else than what He points out 
Thus, although not living to himself, he is yet 
truly free, even towards God, as one of full 
age; is, sui juris, independent. For his conduct 
is not prescribed to him in legal injunctions, re 
gulating even the outward life, and seeking in 
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this way to conform the inner life to God’s will; 
he recognizes the ‘living to God” as his very 
element, the condition of his happiness. His 
obedience is not merely an obedience of law to- 
wards « ruler, but a life in trustful love to Him 
who is recognized as Father and sealed through 
the Spirit. 

But especially does the maturity of the Chris- 
tian consist in this, that he is Aeir, in possession 
of the paternal estate. For thus the minor is dis- 
tinguished from the major son; for the former 
the inheritance is as yet administered by others, 
and he himself is not yet in enjoyment of it, but 
only, it may be, from time to time, receives out 
of it what is necessary for him, and on the other 
hand, may, on occasion, be kept in straits, or 
even subjected to punishment. So with man un- 
der the law; as he first sees in God One who com- 
mands and strictly regulates life, so also he sees 
in Him one who bestows good only according to 
desert, and who just as certainly, where punish- 
ment is deserved (as is more often the case), in- 
flicts punishment, and instead of a blessing com- 
municates a curse. It is otherwise with the son 
of full age and with the Christian. He is heir, 
is in possession and enjoyment of the paternal 
estate. This actual enjoyment of the inheritance 
he possesses in the first instance in justification 
and the state of grace connected therewith. As 
the major son freely disposes of the paternal es- 
tate, so also the Christian, in faith freely applies 
himself, as it were, when he will and as oft as he 
will, to his Father’s treasure, and takes from it 
whatever he desires. Only this possession anden- 
joyment of his is, as it were, still embarrassed by 
the ‘*sufferings of this present time,” and the 
glory of the inheritance is still ‘‘to be revealed”’ 
(Rom. viii. 17, 18), as indeed the major son also, 
who has come into possession of the paternal es- 
tate, has still to struggle with many inconve- 
niences, and so cannot as yet give himself up to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate, and yet 
is none the less the free son, of full age, and by 
no means any longer in his minority. From this 
the simple inference is: (1) That as the Christian 
may not deprive himself of his position as Chris- 


tian, if he would not incur the reproach in ver. 


9, so also he may not be robbed of this rank or 
denied it, he may not be again placed under 
guardianship, and thus reduced from one of full 
age toa minor again, that therefore in particular 
the law may not be again imposed upon him, and 
his relation to God represented as conditioned 


‘by that; (2) that a Christian church, which does 


not regard her members as mature children of 
God, and train them to be such, but which in- 
stead retains them under the guardianship of the 
Divine law, or, more than that, of self-devised 


‘human ordinances, and accords to them only such 


a share in the benefits of Divine grace as suits 
her own discretion, if indeed, she does not wholly 


‘conceal them and set an inheritance invented by 


herself in their place—that such a Christian 
church misapprehends her most essential charac- 


ter (for Christ was no new lawgiver), and that 
therefore the Romish church, which does this, 
incurs this reproach, and that the evangelical 
.church would incur the like reproach, so far as 
she imitated her in this, in a supposed pedago- 
___. gic interest, or for the sake of discipline and or- 


der.* She has simply to be God’s almoner by 
offering the means of grace which excite and 
strengthen faith, as the condition of adoption as 
God’s children, and what she ordains can law- 
fully have no other end than directly or indi- 
rectly to further such beneficence. ‘True, indi- 
vidually as well as historically, the state of ma- 
turity, in the child of God, is preceded by that 
of immaturity; for just so certainly as a Chris- 
tian is in the former state, just so certainly is he 
there no otherwise than through actual heart- 
faith. But the true way, that agreeable to the 
Divine order in such a case, is (according to re- 
marks on the foregoing section) to hold up the 
law for this end and this only, that the man’s 
conscience and with it the knowledge of sin may 
be awakened, that the law may prove itself in 
him also ‘‘a schoolmaster unto Christ.” Now 
this comes to pass only through the preaching 
of the word of God in its completeness, inasmuch 
as thereby the law also is set forth, but now, of 
course, only with the intention of leading to the 
Gospel and therewith to the condition of spiritual 
maturity. 

8. Old Testament believers not of full age.—As 
respects Christians the believers of the old cove- 
nant were accordingly not yet in the full sense 
‘sons of God,” i.e¢., ‘major sens.” ‘But how 
were then the holy prophets, the great heroes, 
the upright men of God, who lived from Moses 
until Christ, minor children, that must be kept 
under the figurative rudiments of divine instruc- 
tion as under tutors and governors? Doubtless 
in a certain sense they were. It is true that in 
much they have surpassed us; bub, what was 
spiritual, heavenly, eternally permanent in the 
kingdom of God, what Pasl ever calls ‘a mystery,’ 
was not revealed to them so plainly as to.us” 
(Roos). In order to judge correctly, we must 
however, with the Apostle himself, distinguish 
the period before the law from that under the 
law. For example, the) patriarchs, although in 
another respect also children,) stood in immedi- 
ate intercourse with God, were not in the posi- 
tion of servants. On the other hand there cer- 
tainly was also in the believers under the law, in 
proportion as the promise of the new covenant 
was living in them, e. g., in the prophets, an an- 
ticipation, in a certain sense, of the position of 
major sons of God, although rather in some single 
moments of elevation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Ver. 2. Sranke:—Human ordinances, which 
are directed to the well-being of the common- 
wealth, are in themselves in no wise contrary to 
the Divine law.—When the Prince of Wales in 
his childhood once refused obedience to his gov- 
erness, appealing to his dignity as heir to the 
throne, Prince Albert brought the Bible, read 
him this passage, and chastised him. 

Ver. 8. Hevsner:—The human race has had 
authorized and unauthorized guardians. Moses 
was authorized, for God had appointed him, on 





* [There is doubtless a polemical reference in these state- 
ments of Schmoller, of no special interest to the American 
reader. It need only be suggested that Lutheran antinomism 





sometimes seems (but only seems, it may be conceded) to 
verge on “K.] 
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the other hand the Pope and Mohammed without 
authority have endeavored to bring back the 
race, now free and of full age, to minority again. 
The authority of revelation does not retain us in 
minority; for the faith which it requires is no 
blind second-hand piety, but first makes us truly 
free from all that darkens and binds.—Sprner: 
—God has His wise distribution of the measure 
of grace at various times, with which we must 
be content and learn to accommodate ourselves 
thereto. He has also His holy order, according 
to which He leads His children in conversion 
from the law into grace.—BERLENBER. BIBLE:— 
This guardianship was designed only for minors; 
hence it is all wrong when Christians allow them- 
selves to be brought into bondage again under 
ordinances, which are urged upon souls as good 
and necessary to salvation, and made a burden, 
beyond and without God’s Word and revealed 
will, which therefore proceed not from nor are 
approved of Christ and His Spirit. O how many, 
that otherwise have a good degree of knowledge 
and personal piety, are in a pitiable bondage 
under suchthings! Either they are things which 
are counted as belonging to outward worship, or 
which should otherwise serve to make people 
pious. Now itis not indeed to be denied that 
some incitements in themselves innocent may 
help beginners somewhat. But so soon however 
as a rule and necessity, or it may be even a holi- 
ness, is make outof it, it isa yoke. But the 
main cause~why sugh ‘ordinances of men are a 
slavery of souls is; because men commonly therein 
seek andexalt themselves. |Our crafty nature 
seeks with its tricks to maintain itself in its false 
life, and ‘conceals itself behind outward obser- 
vances and human usages; Meanwhile it secretly 
carries on\its,sins,\as before, and will not drown 
and die in the death of Christ.—It is enough to 
suffer that other hard yoke, which presses the 
man at his first conversion. The law of God it- 
self knows: how to press him hard enough then, 
with its righteons jndgments and requirements. 
Matters go laboriously and wretchedly enough 
with a young believer. 

Vers. 4, 5. For this fulness of the time the 
fathers and all believers in the Old Testament 
waited with great pangs and earnestness. Not 
less longingly then, even now, must he wait and 
look for this Deliverer, who feels his imprison- 
ment. For the fulness of the time, which began 
with Jesus’ birth, continues ever from then on 
through all times, our own times among them.— 
As this took place as to the outward work, so 
does it now come to pass as to the inward, since 
the revelation of the Son breaks forth at the time 
which the Lord has decreed, and His government 
takes the upper hand in order to bring matters 
to that stage, to which under the drawing of the 
Father they could not attain. If thou therefore 
spyest in thyself a mighty drawing towards faith 
and hungering after Jesus, take heed that thou 
neglect it not. For this is even the fulness of 
thy time, when thy Saviour is about to be sent 
into thy heart by the Father. In the same hour 
learn thou to watch and pray, and to forget all 
else, that thou mayst win thy freedom. 

Luruer:— Hear thou, O law, thou hast no 
right nor might over me; therefore I concern 
inyself nothing, that thou accusest and condemn- 





est me long and much; for I believe on Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, whom God the Father hath 
sent into this world, that He might redeem us 
poor, wretched sinners, who were in bondage 
under the law’s constraint and tyranny.—Christ 
hath redeemed us, in that He was made under 
the law. When He came, He found all of us to- 
gether guarded and shut up under thelaw. What 
did He then? Because He is God’s Son and Lord 
over the law, the law hath no right nor power 
over Him, nor can it accuse Him. Now, although 
He was not under the law, yea, was its Lord, 
He nevertheless willingly subjected Himself to 
the law. Christ incurred no debt to the law, yet 
did the law nevertheless behave itself towards 
this innocent, holy One, &c., even so as towards 
us, yea, it raged much more and more cruelly 
against Him than it is wont to do against us men. 
For it accused Him as if He were the very worst 
blasphemer and mover of sedition, and pro- 
nounced that He was guilty of all the sins of the 
whole world, and finally it condemned Him by 
its sentence to death, and moreover to the most 
shameful of all deaths on the cross.—Because 
now the law has dealt so cruelly against its God, 
Christ now appears against the law, and speaks 
on this wise: Good mistress Law, you are indeed 
a mighty invincible empress and tyrant over the 
whole race of man, and have moreover a right 
thereto; but what have I done to you, that you 
have so cruelly and contumeliously accused and 
condemned me the Innocent? Then must the 
law, because it can by no means answer for this, 
nor excuse itself, suffer for it in turn, and allow 
itself also to be condemned and strangled, so that 
it may therefore retain no right, nor power, not 
alone against Christ, whom it hath so injuriously 
assailed, but also against all who believe on Him. 
—So has Christ now through this His victory 
chased the law away out of our conscience in 
such manner that it can no more put us to shame 
before God. This one thing it does yet, it still 
continues to reveal sin to accuse and terrify us; 
but the conscience lays hold against it of these 
words of the apostle: Christ hath redeemed us 
from the law, maintains itself thereon by faith 
and comforts itself therewith. Yea, so proud and 
courageous moreover does it become in the Holy 
Ghost, that it dares bid defiance to the law, and 
say: I care little for all thy threatening. For 
the victory, which Christ hath won of thee, He 
hath bestowed upon us; therefore we are now 
become free of the law unto eternity, if so be we 
abide in Christ. Therefore let there be praise and 
thanks to our dear God, who hath given us such 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

[Vers. 4, 5. Ropert Hatt:—(1) The mission 
of Jesus Christ, and the manner in which He 
manifested Himself. The Son of God, ‘made of 
a woman, made under the law.” (2) The design 
of His mission; ‘*to redeem them that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” (3) The fitness of that season which God 
in His infinite wisdom appointed for this: pur- 
pose.—It was a most favorable time to prevent 
imposture in matter of fact; an age the furthest 
removed from credulity, an age of skepticism, 
The Infinite wisdom saw fit to select this time ta 
silence forever the vain babblings of philosophy, 
to ‘‘destroy the wisdom of the wise.”—Becauge 









Iv. 1-7. 
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‘the fulness of the time was come, the event here 
‘referred to was the most important that had 
‘ever distinguished the annals of the world. The 
‘epoch will arrive when this world will be thought 
of as nothing, but as it has furnished a stage for 
‘the “manifestation of the Son of God.”—R. ] 

Ver. 6. Lutmer:—When we stand in the midst 
and deepest in the terrors of the law, when sin 
‘as it were thunders over us, death makes us 
tremble and quake, the devil roars most cruelly, 
then begins the Holy Ghost to cry: Abba, dear 
Father! And this, His cry, is much mightier 
than the law’s, sin’s, death’s, and the devil’s cry, 
let it sound ever so loud and hideously, it breaks 
and presses with all might through the clouds 
and the heavens, comes before God’s ears, and is 
heard, &c.—Although I am on all sides in great 
terrors and distresses, and it seems as if I, 
Lord, were wholly and utterly forsaken by thee, 
yet am I nevertheless child, thou, Father, for 
Christ’s sake. I am to thee dear and pleasant 
for the Beloved’ssake. But for man in his heart 
to be able to utter the little word ‘‘ Father” in 
time of temptation in true earnestness, there 
needs such a deep skill thereto, as truly neither 
‘Cicero, nor Demosthenes, nor any other accom- 
plished orator has had; yea, should they even 
melt together all their skill in one heap it were 
not yet possible for them perfectly to utter forth 
what is meant by the Holy Ghost in the single 
word ‘‘ Father” in believer's hearts.—We ought 
to let go the injurious, damned doctrine (where- 
with the pope hath defiled all Christendom), 
that man cannot be certain whether he is in 
grace before God, or not, and hold for certain 
that we have a gracious and compassionate God, 
who has in us a gracious complacency, cares for us 
as His dear children in earnest and most heartily 
—for Christ’s sake; item, that we also have the 
Holy Ghost, which intercedes for us with crying 
and groanings unutterable—In Srarke:—Be- 
hold the nature of ejaculatory prayers [ Stossgebet- 
lein], as they are called, wherein only the heart 
is lifted to God. In such a way can a believing 
soul very well pray without ceasing.—[ Bunyan: 
—0O how great a task is it for a poor soul that 
comes, sensible of sin and the wrath of God, to 
say in faith but this one word, Father! The Spirit 
must be sent into the heart for this very thing; 
it being too great a work for any man to do know- 
ingly and believingly without it.—That one word 
spoken in faith, is better than a thousand prayers 
in a formal, lukewarm way.—I myself have often 
found that when I can say but this word, Father, 
it doth me more good than when I call Him by 
any other Christian name.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Luruer:—Because Christ has re- 
deemed us, that were under the law, there is no 
servant any more, nothing but children; there- 
fore can thy power and tyranny, good mistress 
‘Law, have no place upon the lordly throne where 
my Lord Christ is to sit; therefore now I heed 
thee not, for I am free and a child, that is to be 
subjected to no servant’s place.—The law may 
‘well rule and reign over the body and the old 
man; but the bridal bed, wherein Christ is to 
have His rest, it should leave unstained; that 
- the law should leave the conscience at ease 
“and undisturbed, for this is to reign alone with 
its bridegroom Christ, in the realm of freedom 








and of sonship.—‘ And if a son, then an heir.” 
No one through his works or merit succeeds in 
becoming heir, but birth alone brings it to him; 
even so do we also come to the eternal, heavenly 
possessions, such as forgiveness of sins, right- 
eousness, the glorious resurrection, and eternal 
life, not through our ecéoperation, but without 
any act of ours—we suffer them to be bestowed 
upon us, and receive them from God through 
Christ. Whoever could believe without any 
doubt, that it were true, and certainly compre- 
hend, how immeasurably great a thing it is, that 
one should be God’s child and heir, such an one 
would without doubt take little account of the 
world, with all that therein is esteemed precious 
and honorable, such as human righteousness, wis- 
dom, dominion, power, money, possessions, hon- 
or, pleasure, and the like; yea, all that in the 
world is honorable and glorious, would be to him 
loathsome and an abomination.—How great and 
glorious a bestowment the eternal kingdom and 
the heavenly inheritance is man’s heart in this 
life can not understand, and still less express. 
Wesee in this life only the central point, but in the 
life to come, we shall see the whole infinite circle. 

Vers. 1-7. There are two degrees of the adop- 
tion of God’s children: the degree of minority, 
where one is rather servant than child, and the 
degree of majority, where one has the place of a 
child.—The bondage of the law the way to the full 
adoption of God’s children.—The relation of the 
law and of the gospel to adoption with God.— 
The son, still a minor, must wait till God declares 
him of age; while the son of full age is not to ab- 
dicate the child’s place, else he makes a retrogres- 
sion displeasing to God. Without Christ, under 
age, through Christ, of full age.—When Christ 
came, came the time of majority for the people of 
God; when He comes ¢o thee, it comes also for thee, 
not earlier—but then, really.—GuickieR: The 
wisdom and love of God in the sending of His 
Son: Wisdom: He came, when the time was ful- 
filled: Love: He came to bring redemption, and 
the adoption of children.—The true intent, vir- 
tue, and fruit of the incarnation of the Son of 
God.—When the time is fulfilled, God will send 
also to thee His Son, and His Spirit into thy 
heart ; only wait and doubt not !—Every time, 
even the longest, has its fulfillment, for it is sub- 
ject to God, in the service of His purpose.— 
Kaprr: The blessedness of the adoption of God’s 
children: It is (1) a condition of freedom, (2) 
of joyfulness in faith, (3) of heirship to God.— 
W. Horacker :—On the family or house of God, 
into which, to us as children, access stands open 
in Christ Jesus: 1) The house or wae family of 
God: there is there a Father, God, a mother- 
free, unmerited grace, a first-born Brother ; 
many brothers and sisters besides, and a minis. 
tering retinue in the holy angels. 2) The dif- 
ferent relations in which we may stand to the 
household of God: a. there are some, and they 
are greatest in number, who stand in a far dis- 
tant and alien relation to the family of God; 0. 
a smaller, less considerable number stand to the 
family of God in a nearer, but yet not the near- 
est relation; c. the third class stands to it in the 
full, conscious relation of children, as Paul says, 
ver. 6. 8) The laborious [aufyabenreiche] and 





yet glorious condition of those, who walk as 
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children of the house of God: a. the first task 
is, to learn more and more the true temper of 
children; 4. the second, to show faithfulness 
and diligence in the daily work entrusted to 
them by the Lord; c. the third is, to wait in 
patience and hope for the promised inheritance. 
—Muutuavuser: The Abba cry: 1) a sign of 
being God’s child; 2) but only possible through 
the Spirit of God.—Christ the Redeemer from 


8) the consequence of this redemption.—Hxzssz: 
In what does sonship with God consist? 1) In 
the maturity of the spirit; 2) in the joyfulness 
of prayer; 3) in the certainty of salvation.— 
AuLFELD: Redemption through Jesus Christ. 
1) From what has He redeemed us? From the 
law, from the constraint and from the curse of 
the law. 2) What does God offer us through 
our redemption? Sonship: the spirit of a child 
a 





“the bondage of the law, 2) the redemption itself, | #24 the inheritance of a child. 





C. Rebuke, passing over into Sorrowful Complaint. 
Cuapter IV. 8-18. 


1. Interrupting the doctrinal exposition, Paul rebukes the incomprehensible backsliding inte 
which they are falling. 


(Vers. 8-11.) 


8  Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service [were in bondage]! unto 

9 them which by nature are no [not] gods.? But now, after that ye have known God, 

or rather are known [have been known} of God, how turn ye again [how is it that 

ye are turning again ]* to the weak and beggarly elements [rudiments], whereunto 

10 ye desire again [again anew] to be in bondage? Ye observe [carefully] days, and 

11 months, and times [seasons],° and years. I am afraid of [respecting] you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain. 


2, In language agitated by sorrow, he complains of the equally ungrounded estrangement, they 
had suffered to grow up between him and them through the selfish intrigues of the false 
teachers. 


(Vers. 12-18.) 


12 Brethren, I beseech you, be [become]’ as I am; for I am [also have become] as 
13 ye are: [.] ye have not injured me at all [ye injured me in nothing]: [yea] Ye 
know how through [that on account of ]° infirmity of the flesh I preached the gos- 
14 pel unto you at the first [the first time]. And my [your]’ temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected ; a but received me as an angel of God, 
15 even as Christ Jesus. Where is then [or What then was]* the blessedness ye spake 
of? for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would have oarkel. out 
16 your own [omit own]® eyes, and have given them to me. Am I therefore [So then, 
am I] become your enemy, because I tell you the truth [or by speaking to you the 
17 truth]? They zealously affect you, but not well [They pay you court in no good 
way] ;’° yea, they would exclude [desire to exclude] you," that ye might affect 
18 them [may pay them court]. But 7 is good to be zealously affected always in a 
good thing [to be courted in a good way. at all times], and not only when I am 
present with you. ; 
1 Ver. 8.—[The idea of servitude rather than service is more accordant with the connection of thought.—R.]} 
2 Ver. 8.—Lachmann, Tischendorf read rots P¥wer wh odor Ocors, instead of Trois wy pice ova Beois. Rec. [The 
former reading is that of %. A, B, C, ard modern editors generally.—R.]__ i : 
3 Ver. 9.—[The tense here is the same as in the preceding clause, and the translation must conform.—R.] 
4 Ver. o. — arth te a is like ii. 14,—The rendering above given retains the force walang present : ye are in pro- 
we eer. 12. Tivewde—* become.” In the next clause the same verb is to be mmppiet pe aid Pree 


would join the last clause with ver. AS the better pointing transposes the period an 
' 6 Ver, 13,—{This rendering of 6«’ ag@évecav may now be considered as established —R.] 
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+ 1 Ver. 14.—The reading Tov reip.dmav év “f 4 } 
dorf, Meyer, Bagge, Bitleott, Alford, Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] Rec v Teip. %OVv Tov év TH GapKi pov; its 
sense is: You have not desp my bodily temptation=me on account of my sickness, by which I was tempted of God. 
But M&S. authority is strongest for )uav. Evidently this was not understood, and the Recepta is a conjectural 
em-ndation, based on a false interpretation. [ewpaocudv was unders as calamitas, as an infirmity in the body of Paul 
himself, because in yer, 18 this is spoken of; and so bymv had either to be entirely erased, or repla y wou; and rév 
added to connect év capxi mov with metpagudv. On the sense of the approved reading, see Exec. Norges. [Schmoller follows 
Luchmann’s punctuation, which puts a full stop after capxi wou, but this is objectionable, and not adopted by later editors. 
It is better to put a comma only after “ rejected.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 15.—There are three readings: 1) The Recepta, ris obvy hv 6 paxapiopds buoy. 2) The same, only without fv. 
3) Tod odv 6 paxap. dwov, without jv, which gives no sense with rod. The last reading is well supported, and foundin ., 
but seems to be a very old gloss; for a change of rod into the more difficult ris cannot readily be explained. Of the 
two others, 2) seems preferable, though we cannot definitely decide. [Tov is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Lightfoot ; ris, without }v by Ellicott. If we adopt 1) or 2), the E. V. must be altered: “ What then was ”—#. ¢. of what 
kind was, etc.—R. 

9 Ver. 15.—_{ Own” is not warranted by the simple rods dG0aApnods Vudv—R.] 

10 Ver. 17.—[On the alterations, vers. 17, 18, see Exec. Norges. Ellicott’s translation has been adopted only in part. 


g i é pov is Paved, So ® [1A. B. D.1F., Lachmann, Tischen- 


h Ver. 17.—' Huds [instead of ) 4as.—R.] is an unnecessary conjecture [of Beza’s]. 

12 Ver. 18 —The reading ¢nAovdade is an unnecessary conjecture in all probability, though found in &. B. [Rejected by 
all editors of importance. Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth, read 7d ¢nAode@ar; Lachmann, Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 
It probably disappeared with the incorrect reading of the verb in some MSS.—R.] 





EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8 Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God.—This sounds as if it continued the 
doctrinal development, but it takes a practical 
turn in the very next verse. ‘Now no longer a 
servant,’’ Paul had said,—but, he now contin- 
ues, reverting to the former time, then were ye 
servants—when ye did not know God. Yet this 
is doubtless not merely a note of time, but a 
statement of the ground of the then existing 
bondage=—1s certainly as ye are now no longer 
servants, just so certainly was there a valid 
ground for your being formerly servants, when 
ye knew not God, namely, servants of idols. But 
comprehensible on this account as your earlier 
bondage was, equally incomprehensible is your 
present surrendering of yourselves into bondage 
again. For the “not knowing God” has ceased, 
hence with the cause, the effect also; they are, 
as already said, no longer dovAo, and therefore 
a dovAcievv in their case has no longer any justi- 
fication whatever; their new bondage to the law 
is now as much without warrant as was their 
former bondage to idols. —Ye were in bond- 
age to them which by nature are not 
gods.—This indicates more precisely the kind of 
bondage, in which the readers, as being Gentiles, 
formerly found themselves. From the fact that 
he so distinctly states of what kind their bond- 
age was, it appears to be beyond doubt that he 
could not place them, as respected their pre- 
Christian state, in one category with the Jew- 
ish Christians as respected the pre-Christian 
state of these (ver. 3), nor comprehend them to- 
gether under ‘‘those in bondage under the rudi- 
ments of the world.” Their bondage was, it is 
true, also bondage, but nevertheless an essen- 
tially different, more wretched one: they were 
not ‘kept in bondage” sc. by God Himself for 
a while, from pedagogic reasons, under a law, 
but it was a bondage resulting from their not 
knowing God, and being servants, moreover, 
toic gvoet u ovot Beoic=to those gods, 
which yet are in their real nature not gods, but 
are only so called; they are in fact according 
to Paul’s teaching elsewhere, demons. [Undoubt- 
edly there is a “bondage” here referred to 
- somewhat different from that of ver. 3, but the 
' on seems to be, that in addition to the 
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these Galatians, or heathen, were in even a worse 
condition. Thesense of the two readings must be 
noticed ; that of Rec., roic¢ wu dicer obor Oeoic joins 
the negative yu with gicec; not gods in reality, 
only thought to be so; but the better sustained 
order, toic pboet ui) ovo Oeoic joins the negative 
with ovo, asserting that they were not gods at 
all, did not exist; whether 1 Cor. x. 20 justifies 
us in supposing that the implied antithesis is 
demons, is very doubtful. Meyer and Exticotrr 
remark that this is a subjective negation.— R. ] 
Ver. 9. Rather have been known of 
God.—A corrective climax, in order to give the 
following ‘‘how”’ still more emphasis. ‘‘ This 
knowing on the part of God is of course not used 
of a theoretical knowing—for in that sense every 
one is an object of Divine knowledge—but of an 
affectionate, loving, interested knowledge; comp. 
1 Cor. viii. 3; xiii. 12, and in the Hebrew tgs 
as frequently used. The aorist points to an act 
of God in the past, which was the act of adop- 
tion.” WuinseLeR.—How is it that ye are 
turning again ?—II dAcv does not belong to 
‘the rudiments” but to ‘turn’ therefore not as 
if they had already before served the ocrocyeia, 
but wd/vv only affirms that a second, new turn- 
ing [ Umwandlung] was taking place with them 
first from idols to God, now from God to ‘the 
rudiments of the world’’—how turn you again— 
namely, to the oroyeia?—In éimcorpédere, 
moreover, there is not of necessity implied the 
idea of turning back, but simply that of turning 
away; although in the expression: ‘‘Conversion 
from idols to God” the thought of an original 
apostasy from God lies at the foundation, yet it lay 
being rather in the background; and as érurpé- 
gere has in itself an entirely genera) signification, 
it could very well be applied, even in a case 
where there was no reference te a turning back; 
indeed there was scarcely anvther word to ex- 
press this turning away, this striking into a par- 
ticular course. [Schmoller, having adopted 
WIESELER’s view of ver. 3, is of course, consis- 
tent in following out that interpretation here, 
but it is very evident that this interpretation is 
difficult to defend. Here, and especially in the 
final clause of the verse, there must be a depart- 
ure from the more obvious meanining of the 
words, to admit the idea that they had not re- 
lapsed as well as lapsed by their apostasy. IldAw 
does not necessarily imply a turning back to the 
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iterum, i. e., not again to heathenism indeed, but to 
Judaism, both of which are included in ‘the rudi- 
ments of the world.’”” So Meyer, Atrorp, Ex.i- 
corr, Liautroor and others. The present tense 
(émcorpégere) is used, for the change was still going 
on. Comp. i. 6 (Ligurroor).—R.]—The rudi- 
ments are called weak, because they have not 
the power to atone for sinful man, and by commun- 
ication of the Spirit to transform him inwardly, 
agreeably to what Paul says of the law, e. g. Gal. 
iii. 21; Rom. viii. 3; comp. also Heb. vii. 18. 
They are called beggarly on account of their re- 
latively imperfect matter in comparison with the 
perfection and the riches of the gospel. Wixsr- 
LeER.—Whereunto ye desire again anew 
to be in bondage.—‘‘Again” belongs to 
‘‘serve,”’ not as if they had already once served 
‘‘the rudiments” but they have already served, 
they have been dovAor; and now they wish to be 
so again, although servants of another lord, and 
thus they wish to begin the dovietew again 
dvwev, from the beginning, after it has scarcely 
as yet come to an end. [E.uicorr’s statement 
is preferable: ‘‘They had been slaves to the ru- 
diments in the form of heathenism; now they 
were desiring to enslave themselves again to the 
rudiments, and to commence them anew in the 
form of Judaism.”—R. ] 

Ver. 10. Ye carefully observe.—Proof of 
the declaration first made: ‘Ye desire to be in 
bondage.”’ [The punctuation is a matter of dis- 
pute. An interrogation mark is placed at the 
close of the verse by TiscHEeNDoRF, LIGHTFOOT, 
and others, but ELticott, WIESELER, and more 
lately Meyer and Atrorp (both of whom form- 
erly made the verse interrogative) adopt a simple 
period. This suits the transition to ver. 11 
much better. —R.] “‘Ilapartypeiofe: toobserve 
carefully, not to celebrate, or else the objects 
would have been od66ara, veounviac, éoprdc. The 
Apostle means to say, that they were not only 
given to the celebration, but, precisely like the 
Jews, were already scrupulous also as to the 
correct reckoning of time fo® their holy days. 
Days, with reference to the Sabbath; months, 
probably with reference to the new moons, not, 
because certain months, the seventh especially, 
were regarded as peculiarly holy months; sea- 
sons, within the year, with reference to the 
feasts; years with reference to the Sabbatical 
year, not the year of jubilee, which was no 
longer celebrated.” WirseLer.—This passage 
shows how far and how far not, the Galatians 
had as yet been led astray. [Comp. Col. ii. 16. 
Atrorp is scarcely warranted in saying that this 
verse is at variance with any and every theory 
of the Christian Sabbath, since the reference is 
evidently to Jewish observances, Jewish days, etc. 
WIESELER supposes that they were then celebra- 
ting a Sabbatical year, because the present tense 
is used, but this is pressing it too far.—R. ] 

Ver. 11. I am afraid respecting you.— 
Not superfluously has Paul added the duac, but 
in the consciousness that it is not his own inter- 
est (as for instance his having labored fruitless- 
ly, in itself regarded), but the readers’ that his 
anxiety respects. Mryer.—Luther aptly says: 
Lacrimas Pauli hee verba spirant [These words 
breathe the tears of Paul]. 

- Ver. 12. Become as I.—The Apostle’s re- 





prehension of their conduct naturally prepares 
the way for the admonition to a change of this, 
Yet he does little more than briefly indicate the 
exhortation, without continuing it, but goes on 
rather to make mention, with painful emotion, 
of his personal relation to the readers, as it had 
been and as it had now become.—The sense of 
the briefly expressed admonition is not quite 
evident: but probably—become like me in free- 
dom from Judaistic observance; the motive to 
this is then added: For I also have become 
as ye are, like you Gentiles, through my 20vixi¢ 
Cav, comp. ii. 14, and moreover the Apostle means, 
doubtless: when I brought you the gospel.— 
[Schmoller joins Brethren, I beseech you, 
with what follows, but the punctuation of the E. 
VY. is better. The meaning of the first clause 
seems plain. In regard tothesecond, ‘two in- 
terpretations deserve to be considered: 1. ‘For I 
was once in bondage as yenow are.’ I once was 
a Jew, as ye now Judaize. 2. ‘For I abandon- 
ed my legal ground of righteousness, I became a 
Gentile like you.’ The latter sense is simpler 
grammatically, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, ‘ because,’ 
not ‘was.’ It is also more in character with the 
intense personal feeling which pervades the pas- 
sage. ‘I gave up all those time-honored cus- 
toms, all those dear associations of race, to be- 
come like you. I have lived as a Gentile that I 
might preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
abandon me, when I have abandoned all for 
you?’ This sense is well adapted both to the 
tender appeal ‘ Brethren, I beseech you,’ and to 
the eager explanation which follows: ‘Ye did me 
no wrong’” (Ligurroor).—Ye injured me in 
nothing.—The emphasis does not rest on me, a 
mere, enclitic in the Greek, as if implying that 
they had injured God and Christ. As the verb is 
aorist like those which follow, it seems best to re- 
fer this to that time of his first preaching. In that 
case the meaning ‘‘I have no personal grounds of 
complaint” (adopted by many from Curysostom 
to Liautroor) isuntenable. He begins with this 
clause to adduce their former treatment of him, 
as a reason for ‘‘ becoming as he is.’”’ The next 
clause is not strictly adversative.—R. ] 

Ver. 15. Yea ye know that on account 
of infirmity of the flesh.—‘The only cor- 
rect, because the only grammatical explanation, 
is: On account of weakness of the flesh, so it 
appears from this, that Paul was necessitated, on 
his first journey through Galatia, to linger there, 
although properly it had not lain in his plan, 
and that he had during this compulsory sojourn 
preached the gospel to the Galatians. How 
and from what cause he was suffering, whether 
from natural sickness, or from injuries under- 
gone for the gospel’s sake, we do not know. 
Paul does not, by the mention of a previousl 
unintended activity among the Galatians, wor 
against his purpose, but rather right in the line of 
his purpose, since the love which received him 
so heartily and joyfully, must have been so 
much the greater, the less it was founded on 
the duty of a thankfulness owing for a benefit 
previously intended for the receivers, and 
for efforts made strictly on their account” 
(MryeR);—or rather, perhaps; ‘the less he, 
considering the impediment of his bodily condi- 
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tion. could expect such a reception” (WizsELER). 
That is, we suppose, because, through his infir- 
mity he was in many ways impeded in his pub- 
lie labors, because his preaching of the gospel 
was a variously marred, imperfect one. He 
means to say then, that he preached in ¢ state of 
bodily weakness, But the words themselves are 
not to be so translated. [WorpswortH: ‘On 
account of the infirmity in his flesh and the conse- 
quent temptation to his hearers, he was naturally 
led—perhaps he was guided by the Holy Spirit 
_—to shun in the first instance the more civilized 
population, of Asia and Eurone, as to go rather 
to the despised Galilees of the world, and then 
when his reputation was established, to proceed 
through Macedonia to Athens, and thence to 
Corinth and to Ephesus, and so finally to Rome.” 
But this learned author can scarcely be warran- 
.ted in making this the implication in rpérepov, as 
he does, in order to deny a second visit to Gala- 
tia.—R.] Ilpérepov, apparently not—form- 
erly, referring generally to time past viewed 
from the present; for the addition would then 
be entirely superfluous; But special—the first of 
two definite occasions. The second time of 
‘*preaching” is, however, not the present writing 
of the Epistle, for evayyeAifw is invariably used 
of oral preaching; but there is a twofold pre- 
sence of the Apostle among the Galatians pre- 
supposed, to the first of which the rpérepov refers. 
In fact, the book of Acts also mentions two visits 
of Paulin Galatia, Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23. ‘Paul 
therefore adds rd mpérepov, in order to designate 
-with full distinctness the first visit, during 
_which he founded the churches. At his second 
visit, also, the joyful experiences which he had 
had ro zpérepov were not repeated ; the churches 
were already infected with Judaism” (Meyer). 
Ver. 14. With the reading recpucudv buav 
it appears best to set a period after év 
TH capKi mov, and to connect the words with 
oidare ver. 18—you know how you, through my 
bodily infirmity, and the hampering of my evan- 
gelical activity in consequence of it, were put 
on proof—experienced the temptation to think 
unfavorably of me. Unquestionably the con- 
nection is somewhat difficult. But plainly the 
connection with what follows is wholly inadmis- 
sible, although Meyer accepts it—you have not 
despised your trial in my flesh. But what is 
meant by despising the trial, &c.? Who could 
understand it at all? Meyer himself has to 
alter the expression somewhat, so as to mean: 
contemptuously repel. And besides what would 
be signified by the climatic expression with 
two words: é&ovlevfoare and é&errticare? This, 
however, manifestly constitutes the antithesis 
to the strong affirmative expression 442’ dc 
dyyeaov x, tT. A. The one as well as the other 
therefore refers to himself. He praises this in 
them, that they did not reject and even spit out 
him, as there was room to apprehend, but—the 
exact opposite—received him as an angel, nay, 
as Christ. [The reading jv must be adopted, 


but this by no means compels us to follow the 
punctuation and connection just indicated. Mry- 
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remove the difficulty of the former part. As 
Worpsworrn intimates ‘the teacher's infirmity 
is the people’s trial.” Paul’s infirmity, what- 
ever it was, put them on trial, was the thing 
which tried them (zecpaoudv iuav), and yet they 
did not despise and loathe him on account of this 
infirmity, but received him, ete.—R. 

Ver. 15. What was then [or where then 
is] the blessedness ye spake of? [The 
E. V. gives a sufficiently correct paraphrase, if 
mov be read.—R.] WeiseLer:—How highly 
blessed you pronounced yourselves, sc, that you 
were able to hear me?--Tic—how great. Odv 
comes in somewhat abruptly, but is explained 
by the emotional character of the style. Paul 
transfers himself vividly into the time when 
they received him with such veneration, and ex- 
claims: How was it then, what a boasting of 
blessedness then arose ?—With that agrees, as a 
proof, what follows: For I bear you record, 
—Meyer: Of what character then was you 
boasting of blessedness ?—bhow inconstant? More 
farfetched is the explanation: On what was your 
boasting of blessedness founded? Others sup- 
ply éori: What then is your boasting of blessed- 
ness ?—it is nothing any longer; it is at an end, 
therefore somewhat in the sense of zov. But 
the following ydp does not agree with this. 

That, if it had been possible, efc.—A pro- 
verbial mode of speech, derived from the high 
value and indispensableness of the eyes. Puerile 
is the explanation: Paul had an opthalmia, and 
says here, that the Galatians, if it had been pos- 
sible would have given him their sound eyes. 
[The E. V. ‘* your own eyes,” giving an empha- 
sis, unwarranted bythe Greek, favors this theory 
of ‘‘opthalmia.” It is well defended by Dr. 
Brown, Hore Subscecive, yet scarcely sustained 
by this passage.—R. ] 

Ver. 16. So then, am I become your en- 
emy.—A sharp antithesis. The simplest sense: 
Since you were so minded towards me, can I be 
afterwards regarded as your enemy only be- 
cause I tell you the truth (instead of speak- 
ing according to your fancy). The sentence is 
introduced somewhat abruptly, or the inference 
implied in Sore is not so very obvious. It may 
be explained, however, from the emotional char- 
acter of the language. The emphasis lies on 
‘stell the truth;” but in the first instance ‘* ene- 
my” (éx0péc), as constituting a contrast, must be 
made prominent; it therefore stands first, and 
by placing aA7Mebwr iyiv at the end, this also is 
emphasized. The Apostle had already told the 
Galatians the truth, rebuking their errors and 
short-comings, before the writing of his Epistle 
(for this they had not seen as yet), at a second visit 
in person among them. [The present form of 
the E. V. seems against this, but the participle 
means ‘by telling the truth,” which of course 
admits of a part reference. WorpDswoRTH ren- 
ders ‘being true,” to avoid the admission of a 
second visit.—R. ] ' 

Ver. 17. They pay you court in no hon- 
est way.—[So Evucorr. Ligutroor: ‘As 
CnAotv would seem to have one and the same 
sense throughout this passage, its more ordinary 
meanings with the accusative, as ‘to admire, 
emulate,’ must be discarded. _ It signifies rather 
‘to busy one’s self about, take interest in,’ a sense 
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which lies close to the original meaning of ¢7Aoc, 
if correctly derived from ¢éw.” So Schmoller 
liebeifern.—R.] | ‘* They also, it is true [se. the 
fulse teachers; for we usually abstain from 
naming those whose very names produce in us 
dislike and aversion (CALVIN)] will fain have an 
affectionate zeal towards you, and contend for 
the possession of you: but in view of the truth, 
that, while they will bring you out of affection- 
ate zeal, is worse than what you already have, 
we must say; they are zealous for you to no 
good.” Ewatp.—They desire to exclude 
you,—first from me, and thus from the pure 
gospel to them and their teaching.—"Iva, (that) 
with the indicative present is certainly harsh; 
but Meyer’s interpretation is altogether too 
forced. He feels himself obliged on account of 
this harshness to take tva—ubi, in quo statu ; 
whereby, by which exclusion, when it has taken 
place, you, with your zeal are directed to them 
as objects of your interest. [The final sense of 
iva, t. e., they do it for this purpose, is prefera- 
ble; the indicative being regarded by ALrorpD 
and Ex.icorr as a solecism, though Lightfoot 
remarks that this usage, while quite unclassical, 
is often found in later writers. Mryer insists 
very strongly however upon the local sense.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. But it is good to be courted in 
a good way at all times.—The “courting” 
of which they are the objects, he has been 
obliged to censure, and accordingly he adds 
(turning to the readers themselves): It is indeed 
good (xa/dév) to be an object of the affectionate 
zeal of others, good to be zealously loved—but 
only in a good thing. Itis only good to be zeal- 
ously loved in a good laudable cause, and for the 
sake of it, but not as now, on account of an evil 
cause, namely, apostacy from the truth. This 
thought Paul completes by the addition: At all 
times it is good to be loved for the sake of a good 
cause. But (he says) more accurately consider- 
ed, it is only good, when one is zealously loved 
at all times, for the sake of a good cause, and not 
merely for a while, or at certain times, 7. ¢., 
when one is always worthy of zealous love (for 
the sake of a good cause). This thought how- 
ever, Paul does not leave thus general, but sud- 
denly—disturbing the concinuity of the dis- 
course, though quite in congruity with the emo- 
tion expressed in the language of this section— 
gives it a definite application—not only when 
Iam present with you.—Then you showed 
yourselves worthy of love, but, alas, not now, 
when I am not with you.—MeEyeEr and WIESELER 
understand the beginning of the sentence thus: 
good it is, that zeal is shown, etc.; and not so 
that the Galatians are understood as the objects 
of the zeal, but so that the zeal év xa4@ is opposed 
to the zeal of the false teachers, which was év 
xax@. But justice is not thus done to the passive 
infinitive. [This verse has caused much discus- 
sion. The following results seem clear: 1. That 
the verb ¢(7Aovv is to retain the same meaning 
throughont. 2. That the last infinitive is pass- 
ive, and tne Galatians the object. But 8. the 
force of év xad@ is doubtful. It may be (a) merely 
adverbial (Exticorr). ‘It is a good thing to 
be the object of courting in an honest way (as you 
are by me, though not by them) at all times, and 


‘not merely when I happen to be with you.” (6) 





It may indicate the sphere, in contrast with that 
of the false teachers (ALrorp). It is a good 
thing (for you) to be the objects of this zeal, in 
a good cause, at all times and by every body, not 
only when I am present with you. I do not 
grudge the court that is paid you. Only let them 
do it in an honorable cause. (c) Or the phrase 
may be pressed, as is done by Schmoller, to im- 
ply a contrast between their present and their 
former state. Ligutroor prefers a view similar 
to this, but, as he admits, it supplies too much. 
As (6) is entirely consistent with the require- 
ments of 1, and 2, it seems preferable.—R. } 

[Many commentators (including Bencet, 
Worpsworts, Ligurroor) put a comma at the 
close of Ver. 18, thus joining the next verse most 
closely with this section. There is a sufficient 
change of tone and thought to justify a full stop, 
but it seems doubtful whether a new section or 
paragraph should begin with ver. 19. Most 
commentators, even those who separate vers. 18 
and 19, begin the new paragraph with ver. 21; 
with more propriety apparently. Schmoller, 
however, joins ver. 19 with ver. 21, and divides 
the sections accordingly. While the matter is 
not of sufficient moment to warrant an alteration 
df his arrangement, the usual division presents 
the Apostle’s thought more satisfactorily. See 
Exec. Norges on. vers. 19, 20 in the next sec- 
tion.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The characteristic of heathenism is, lack of 
the knowledge of God. A heathen was before 
his conversion an atheist (Eph. ii. 12). True 
they had a certain religiosity, but ‘‘ Knowledge 
of God” is for Paul at least, a very definite posi- 
tive idea, essentially distinct from that religiosity. 
What the heathen worship are by nature not 
gods.—A hint not to overvalue in an unscrip- 
tural manner the religious feeling of the heathen 
world, which manifested itself in idolatrous 
worship; also not to see in it too readily any- 
thing positive, a prophecy of the true knowledge 
of God, something only different from it in de- 
gree. Rather, it is something negative, a having 
lost the truth, or at most an echo of that truth 
which in its main substance is lost. For, accord- 
ing to Rom. i., the heathen also had indeed 
originally a knowledge of God, but this before 
they became heathen by their being servants to 
them which are by nature not gods; with the 
coming in of this servitude they lost the knowl- 
edge of God. Very different then was the stand- 
ing of the Israelite from that of the heathen, 
i. e., although he was “in bondage under the 
rudiments of the world,” yes, ‘‘shut up under 
sin,” he was yet one “knowing God,” not 
*¢ without God” (dHeoc) in the world. 

2. Confidence between teachers and hearers.— 
‘There must be more depending on hearty 
confidence between teachers and hearers, than 
is commonly thought, because the Apostle so 
solicitously strives for it, and assures them he 
has not lost his affection for them, but is still 
mindful of their first love.”’ Riser. — The 
preacher, it is true, is in the first place only the 
bearer and bringer of the divine word, and it is 
primarily this itself, which opens and wins 
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hearts. The man, compared with the word 
which he brings, falls entirely into the back- 
ground, as appears from the very declarations 
of Paul in this section. Had not the word which 
he brought, in itself won hearts, had not these 
conceived confidence in the word as such, for 
the sake of its contents, Paul himself would 
have found no access among them; for in his 
personal appearance, in view of the weakness 
of the flesh, with which he came, there was at 
least nothing captivating to the hearts of men. 
—But on the other hand, simultaneously with 
the receiving of the word, there is also formed a 
personal relation to the bringer of it; he is not 
a mere instrument, but a personality, and in his 
bringing of the word comes into consideration 
as such. A bond of confidence and love is knit 
between the hearer and the teacher; to him who 
brings what searches the heart in its inmost re- 
cesses, who proclaims to us the word of salva- 
tion and eternal life, our heart must also neces- 
sarily turn in love, if it has suffered the word to 
gain any hold of it whatever. And on the other 
hand the personal bond which is formed, will 
then in its turn have an essential influence in 
promoting the reception of the word and stead- 
fastness in faith. The preacher may also, as 
Paul shows, expressly appeal to this personal 
relation, may and should value highly the love 
which he experiences, may—not indeed affect 
an injured tone when it is withdrawn from him, 
but may well, when the Church has in any way 
gone astray, use the personal relation that has 
been formed, as a motive in his admonitions. 

[8. Observance of days, etc. The scrupulous 
observance of ‘‘days and months and seasons and 
years,” is to the Apostle a token that his labor in 
the gospel has not resulted in appropriate effects. 
These things belong to ‘‘ the weak and beggarly 
elements,” to which the Galatians were returning. 
That there is no allusion to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day is evident, for this cannot be classed 
among these “‘ rudiments,”’ to which they desire 
to be again anew in bondage. It could not be 
classed among ‘heathen rudiments,” for they 
knew nothing of it; nor with ‘‘the bondage of the 
law,” for God’s Sabbatic law ante-dated the Mo- 
saic law (comp. the fourth commandment, “ Re- 
member”). And whatever of legal bondage had 
been linked with the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath was eliminated together with the change 
to the first day of the week. This at once removes 
the Lord’s Day from the category of ‘*days”’ (ver. 
10), and also of ‘*weak and beggarly elements” 
eval 9). The mode of observance is learned 

rom the Lord’s words: ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
which at the same time imply, when rightly 
understood, the perpetual necessity for a Sab- 
bath.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 8. Cramer:—* To reflect often on our 
former miserable condition of heathenism, serves 
to move us to thanksgiving for the benefit re- 
_ eeived.” Lutaer:—There is a twofold knowl- 

edge of God, a common and a special. The 
- @ommon all men have oy nature, in that they 
know that there is a God, who has made heaven 





and earth, &c. But how our Lord God is minded 
towards us, what He will give us and do for us, 
that we may be redeemed from sin and be saved, 
of that men know nothing. They know not what 
pleases or displeases God, and so adore, instead 
of the actual God, something that their own heart 
has dreamed out and feigningly devised, but 
which, in very truth, is naught.—[Brown :—In 
false religion in all its forms, nothing is more 
remarkable than its enslaving, degrading in- 
fluence on the minds pf its votaries.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. LurHer:—We are known of God, 
rather than we know Him. For what we do 
towards such knowledge is nothing else than to 
hold still, and let God occupy Himself with us, 
namely, by giving us His word, which we lay 
hold of through the faith which He also works 
in us, and thus to become God’s children.—We 
shall not fare better than the dear Apostles them- 
selves fared, who in their lifetime had to see the 
congregations that had been built up through 
their office with much pains and labor, so sadly 
torn down, that for very pity their heart was 
ready to break.—lt may easily and quickly hap- 
pen, that one apostatize from the truth. For 
even Christians, who are in earnest as to sound 
doctrine, consider not sufficiently, how precious 
and most needful a treasure is the right and 
true knowledge of Christ. Besides there are 
exceeding few among those that hear the preach- 
ing of faith, that are tried by the holy cross and 
spiritual conflict, and that sometimes have with 
sin, death and devil a skirmish, but the greater 
part live on in all security, without all combat. 
and strife. So long as they have sound teachers 
with them, they speak according to them; but 
when these their true teachers are away, and the 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing come creeping in, at 
once that takes place with them, which happened 
to the Galatians, namely, that they are soon and 
easily seduced and perverted.—When the found- 
ation is destroyed, it is then all one, whether 
men turn themselves to the law, or to idols. 
Whoever falls from grace upon the law, has as 
hard a fall as he that falls from grace into 
heathenism, for out of Christ there is nothing 
else than idolatry and a vain image of God.— 
‘To the weak and beggarly rudiments.” When 
the law accomplishes its right and fitting work or 
office, it accuses and condemns men; then it is 
not a weak and beggarly element, but strong 
and rich, yea, it is an immeasurable, invincible 
power and wealth, against which the conscience 
is indeed weak and poor.—lIt is most admirable 
that St. Paul speaks so contemptuously of the 
law. For he does it to this end, that they who 
will through the law be made righteous, may 
from day to day become still weaker and more 
beggarly. For they are of themselves weak and 
beggarly, 7. ¢., by nature children of wrath and 
guilty of perdition, and lay hold then on that 
which also is nothing else than merely infirmity 
and beggary, whereby they will fain become 
strong and rich. 

Ver. 10. ‘*Ye carefully observe days.” Here 
might some one say: If the good Galatians did so 
great asin, in that they observed days, months, 
seasons, &c., how comes it then, that ye do not 
also sin, who yet do the like? Answer: in that 
we keep Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and the like 
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days of solemnity or festivals, we do 1t with all free- 
dom, we burden with such ceremonies no one’s 
conscience, nor teach, that men must needs keep 
them, in order to be thereby justified and saved, 
or to make satisfaction for sin. But on this ac- 
count we keep them, that matters may go on in 
the church in good discipline and order, and that 
outward unity may not be sundered (for inwardly 
we have another unity). But the principal cause 
is this, that the ministry may remain in its full 
exercise, and that the people may have their cer- 
tain appointed time, when they may come to- 
gether, hear God’s word, and therefrom know 
God. Jtem, that they may take the sacrament, 
pray in common for all necessities of all Christen- 
dom, and may thank our dear Lord God for all His 
benefits. Beriens. Bisie:—In such things that 
is even against Christianity which is urged upon 
men over and aboveChristianity. He that cancom- 
prehend what mischief the evangelical spirit suf- 
ers from such patchwork, has made great progress. 


Ver. 11. Heusner:—The teacher labors upon | 


an uncertainty, knows not what he accomplishes, 
he sows upon hope. 

Vers. 12-20. Rrecer:—As much depends on 
such earnest remonstrances for opening the hear- 
ers’ hearts, as on the most convincing arguments. 

Ver. 12. Spener:—A true pastor is sensitive 
in no particular, save in what is contrary to the 
honor of God, and the salvation of His flock.— 
Lutuer:—That he gives the Galatians so good 
words, is as much as to mix and temper the bit- 
ter wormwood drink so with honey and sugar 
that it may become sweet and pleasant. Evenso 
do parents, when they have well flogged their 
children, give them good words, give them gin- 
gerbread, apples, pears, nuts and the like, that 
the children may take note and understand that 
their parents have at heart their good. 

Vers. 13, 14. It may well be that human rea- 
son stumbles and starts back, when it beholds 
the slight, contemptible and weak nature of the 
dear Christians, wherein there is so much of suf- 
fering, yea, the world has ever counted all God’s 
servants for great fools, who will fain comfort, 
help and counsel others, item, inasmuch as they 
boast of so great heavenly possessions and trea- 
sures, of righteousness, power, strength, victory 
over sin, death and all evil, of everlasting jo;, 
&c., and are yet the poorest beggars. and more- 
over weak, troubled and despised.—Srarke :— 
True servants of the gospel are angels of God, as 
having the name of messengers and heralds of 
the divine will, even as also the invisible and 
heavenly spirits bear the name of angels from a 
like office. — Lance:—If teachers wish to be 
looked on as angels of God, and in a certain sense 
as Christ Himself, they must also approve them- 
selves as good angels, and not as Satan’s angels 
and servants, and discharge their office with such 
purity, as they have Paul for an example—[Bur- 
Kitt:—lIt is an high commendation to a people, 
when neither poverty nor deformity, nor any de- 
ficiency, which may render a minister of the gos- 
pel base and contemptible in the estimation of 
the world, can possibly diminish any thing of 
that respect which they know to be due and pay- 
able unto him.—R. 

Ver. 15. Heusner:—Let the reflect, 
when he was happiest, how bl 








he fell.—Beriens. Brs.:—As indeed we are 
ae more than the eyes of the body, to those 
that have opened to us the eyes of the soul.— 
Hepincer:—A beautiful proof of faith, to love 
those from the heart, that plant faith within us! 
O the horror, that some would gladly tear out 
tongue and eyes from those that teach us the 
word of the kingdom of heaven!—Cramer:—It 
is everywhere the same, that new preachers are 
welcome, and soon get followers and a great con- 
course. While the sign is new, it is hung against 
the wall; but when it is old, it is thrown under. 
the bench.—[Brown:—When the gospel is re- 
markably successful, the danger is not of con- 
verts not being sufficiently attached, but of their 
being inordinately attached, to the minister who 
has been the instrument. of conveying to them so 
great a benefit. The being greatly applauded, is 
scarcely any proof that a minister has been suc- 
cessful; the being highly esteemed and cordially 
loved, is a considerably strong presumption that 
he has; the being regarded with indifference and 
dislike, is a clear proof that he has not.—R.] 

Ver. 16. Hevusner:—Him who tells us the 
truth, we ought to count for our true and best 
friend.—LutTHer :—In the world matters go al- 
together strangely and against reason, namely, 
he that speaks truth becomes an unwelcome guest, 
yea, is counted for an enemy; but this is not so 
among good friends, and still less among Chris- 
tians.—Srarke:—He that hates any one, because 
he tells him the truth, such an one betrays him- 
self very clearly as no child of God. 

Ver. 17. Lurner:—This is the way of all false 
spirits, to put on a friendly behavior, and give 
people the best words, so as to getahold. When 
they first come creeping in, they swear most fer- 
vently, that they seek nothing else than alone 
how they may further God’s honor and men’s 
salvation; they promise to those that receive 
their teaching, that they shall certainly be saved. 
And with such assumed appearance of godliness 
and sheep’s clothing, the ravening wolves do im- 
mensely great harm to the Christian church, 
where pastors are not active and vigilant and 
earnest to withstand them. —Riecer:—Great 
pains given to any thing, great certainty assumed 
concerning it, is indeed something very taking 
to men’s minds; but zeal alone gives no certain 
proof of truth. The doctrine is not to be judged 
according to the zeal, but the zeal according to 
the doctrine. The zeal does not make the cause 
good, but the cause must make the zeal good.— 
[Bunyan:—Zeal without knowledge is like a 
mettled horse without eyes or like a sword ina 
madman’s hands.—Riccattoun :—In reading the 
history of the church it is hard to say whether 
what has gone, and still goes under the name of 
zeal, has done more good or hurt to religion.— 
Burkitt: — The old practice has ever been 
amongst seducers, first to alienate the people’s 
minds from their own teachers, and next get 
themselves looked upon as alone, and only worthy 
to have room in the people’s hearts.—R.] __ 

Ver. 18. Srarke:—Zeal for must be en- 
which exists 
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D. Confirmation of the freedom of Christians, from the narrative of the Scrip- 
ture concerning the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of 
an interpretation referring it to the Jewish and the Christian Church. 


Cuaprer IV. 19—30. 
(Vers. 21-31. The Epistle for the 4th Sunday in Lent.) 


19. My little children' of whom I travail in birth again [with whom I am again in 
20 travail] until Christ be formed in you, I desire [I could wish indeed] to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice [tone] ;* for I stand in doubt of you 
21 [am perplexed about you].5 Tell me ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
22 hear‘ the law? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a hond- 
maid, the other by a free woman [one by the bondmaid, and one by the free wo- 
23 man]. But he who was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of 
24 the free woman was by promise [through the® promise]. Which things are an 
allegory [are allegorical] :* for these are the [omit the]’ two covenants; the one 
from the [omit the] mount Sinai, which gendereth to [bearing children unto] 
25 bondage, which is Agar [Hagar].* For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia [(For 
Sinai is a mountain in Arabia), or For the word Agar means in Arabia mount 
Sinai; or For this Hagar represents mount Sinai in Arabia], and answereth to 
_ [she ranks’ with] Jerusalem which now is [the present Jerusalem], and is [for’® she 
26 is] in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
27 the mother of us-all [and she is our" mother]. For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
desolate hath many more children [many are the children of the desolate more] 
28 than she which [who] hath a husband. Sole we [But ye], brethren, as Isaac was, 
29 are the [omit the] children of promise. But [still] as then he that was born after 
30 the flesh persecuted him that was bora after the Spirit, even so it is now. Never- 
theless what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir [shall in no wise be heir] with the son"* 
of the free woman. 
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' 2 Ver. 19.—N. réxva. [So B. F. G., Lachmann; but N34 A. C. K. L. read rex via,adopted by Tischendorf and most re- 
cent Editors. Occurs nowhere else in Paul’s writings.—R.]} 
2 Ver. 2).—® w vy 7, literally “ voice,” but “tone” is a more intelligible rendering. —R.] 
esi Ver. bem! . ferret ”; so Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. Schmoller (with doubtful propriety) throws this verse 
a n is.— 
‘4 Ver. Ste<tavmparictiats, an ancient gloss. [followed by the Vulgate, but rejected by all modern Editors.—R.]} 
5 Ver. 23.—X. omits trys. [Undoubtedly to be retained, and preserved in the English translation.—R.]} ; 
6 Ver. 24.—{ AAAnyopovpeva, “ allegorical ” (Alford, Ellicott). Older English versions vary greatly. Against the mean- 
ing “allegor .’ see Exec. Nores.—K. 
T Ver. 24.—Elz. reads ai dv6, against decisive authorities. \.! inserts, ¥.3 omits ai. 
' 8 Ver. 25.—The Rec. reads: 7d yap "A yap Xwwa dpos éotiv év TH ApaBia. Besides this we find these readings: 1. rd 
x2 Seva dprxs—2. rd yap "Ayap dpos—3. Td "Ayap Suwa dpos—t. rd 52 "Ayap Seva dpos x.r. dA. It is difficult 
ide which is the correct reading, since the weight of authority is about equal for some of these readings. The Rec. 
iss mostly by cursives. 1. is decidedly better sustained; X. has it, but with an addition found in no other MSS. 
po 2. and 3. are very weakly supported; but 4. is well sustained. The choice then seems to be between 


e Rec. and in the substitution of é¢ for yap; since this can readily be ac- 
for (yap first omitted of the closely following "Ayap, then 5¢ inserted for connection, or to correspond with 
, Ver. 24), it is m pecans, Nother to regard the as lying between Rec. and 1. The former is adopted by Tischendorf, 


eyer, ordsworth; 1. by Lachmann and tfoot among others. In favor of each, see the above-named 
: Eek" puihes tae toe aluable notes, p. 189 4q. - is cortainly lectio brevior: Ree. lectio difficilior ; "Ayap may 
have been inserted from ver. 24, but it was even more likely to have been map ong mba after yap.—The ex- 
_— egeti ee eee Of the three English renderings given above, I. follows reading I., II. and 
.§ j . 25.—The readings evsroxoiea.and 9 gverroe are not weakly supported, but still must be regarded as exe- 
Sieema te expontfon of tho paseage-—{If'a comma be pu after Arabia,” it i unnecessary 
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— no see were 


10 Ver 25.—[Rec. 8¢; followed by Vulgate, E. V., but weakly supported. §. A. B.C. B. read ydp ; so modern Editors. 
—k. * 7 

. 26.—The better attested reading, 1477p 7) »@ », is to be preferred, on internal grounds also to wimp ravTwr 

MOV. ape ah nae come into the text, rectly because of such parallel passages as Rom. iv. 16; Gal. iii. 26, 28; partly be- 

cause of the multitude of réxva in the quotation ver. 27 (Wieseler). [Ilavrwy, Rec. %.8 A. 0.8 K. L., many fathers, Words- 

worth. Bracketted by Lachmann. Omitted in X. B. D. F. many versions and cursives; rejected by Tischendorf. Meyer, 

Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—The E. V. “ which is” is perhaps more literal, but Ellicott’s rendering, given above, is more 


forcible, and allowable with 7 7 ts.—R.] 


Ver. 28.—* The reading )weis-éore is, with Lachmann, Tischendorf and others, to be preferred to the common 
text jmeis—éoper, since the latter appears to be a correction from nee@v (ver. 26) and bmeis is more lively on account of its 
application to the readers” (Wieseler).- §§. however has yuets. [Both are well supported, but vmeis is adopted by most 


Editors on internal grounds.—K. 


18 Ver. 30.—[ Lightfoot follows §. B. D. in reading es wes (apparently a correction from LXX).—The double 


negative ov- 7 is rendered by Ellicott, “in no wise.”—R. 
1 


4 Ver. 30.—Tod viod is omitted in %., but inserted by the corrector. [Instead of Tis éAevOépas we find also wou 


"Ioad« (from the LXX).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 19. My little children.—[Licurroor: 
«© A mode of address common in St. John, but 
not found elsewhere in St. Paul. Here the di- 
minutive expresses both the tenderness of the 
Apostle and the feebleness of his converts. Itisa 
term at once of affection and rebuke.”—R.] It 
is more natural to make a break here (the very 
suddenness of the appeal implies this) and to join 
“my little children” with ‘tell me” (ver. 21). 
It cannot at all events be connected with the pre- 
ceding context, but the connection with ver. 20 
is only possible on the assumption of an inter- 
ruption of the discourse (comp, dé). [The pres- 
ence of dé in ver. 20 is urged as a reason for 
connecting our verse very closely with ver. 18, 
as is done by many commentators. The course 
of the thought would then be: ‘I have a right 
to ask for constancy in your affections. I have 
a greater claim on you than these new teachers. 
They speak but as strangers to strangers; I as 
a mother to her children with whom she has 
travailed” (Licutroor). But there is some- 
thing so sudden in the address, that it is better 
to separate the verses (so Meyer, ALForD, ELLI- 
cort).—R.] On the other hand the contents of 
ver. 20 fit very well into the discourse as a 
parenthetical remark. In the ‘‘am again in 
travail” the wish presses itself upon him, rather 
to be present with them—and this he then ex- 
presses—before going on, in ver. 21, to attempt 
to change the minds of his readers, as being his 
children, and to bring them back. It is true 
“tell me,” after this interruption, does not con- 
nect immediately with ver. 19; the ‘little chil- 
dren’”’ receives a particular definition in ‘ye that 
desire to be under the law,” but this only indi- 
cates how far a travailing again is necessary, in 
order to prepare for a continuance of this 
Gdivew through the following exposition, as in- 
deed all that precedes had been nothing else 
than such a travail. ’ 

[This view of the connection of the passage is 
open to serious objection. Two vocatives are 
joined together, which are separated both in 
position and in tone. Ver. 20 which contains the 
wish to be present is sundered from ver. 18, 
where the thought of his presence is introduced. 
The idea of travailing is joined to a passage of 
argument by illustration, and separated from the 
more personal part of the discourse, If there be 
a difficulty about dé (ver. 20) as introducing an 
«¢ opposition,” and hence a parenthesis be deemed 
necessary, this ‘opposition’ may be found 
(Meyer) “in the tacit contrast between the 





subject of his wish to be present with them, and 
his actual absence and separation.” It seems 
best then to connect vers. 19 and 20 togetner— 
detaching them as a burst of tenderness from 
both the preceding and subsequent context, 
though joined in thought more closely with the 
former.—R. ] 

With whom I am again in travail.—i. ¢., 
the second time.—The labor of his spirit on the 
hearts of the readers he here compares with the 
travail of a mother (eleamhere with the begetting 
of the father), in which the point of comparison 
is the activity directed to the coming of a child 
into the world; with the mother—of a natural 
child; here with the Apostle—of a spiritual 
child. This image is continued with the expres- 
sion until Christ be formed in you.—It is a ripe, 
completely developed child that is in contempla- 
tion=in which the life has come to perfect man- 
ifestation. Such a child, and only such a one, 
renders a mother’s pangs of labor effectual, for 
only such a child lives, and therefore only in 
such a one has she a child. So long as the birth 
is not that of a perfect child, so long must she 
ever look forward to new pangs of labor, before 
she can have this, her wish granted. [Exuicorr: 
‘* The idea is not so much of the pain, as of the 
long and continuous effort of the travail.”—R.] 
—With justice therefore is the complete forma- 
tion of the child represented as the aim of the 
labor, and there is here nothing like an inver- 
sion of the physiological process, in which the 
Jformatio takes place ante partum. This is not 
here the point in question. The natural child is 
completely developed, in that the natural life, as 
it were the spirit of life, comes in it to perfect 
manifestion, gains an actual, corresponding form. 
What this natural spirit of life is in the natural 
child, Christ is in the spiritual child, as the 
principle of spiritual life, and hence the expres- 
sion of the Apostle: Christ is vopéwjvac in them 
=the inward principle is to come with them to 
manifestation to gain a form in an established, 
assured, evangelical conviction of faith; only 
when this takes place, has Paul as spiritual 
mother actually a spiritual child. But since this 
is wanting, as is shown by their apostacy, he is 
therefore now bearing them once again, in the 
hope that this perfect formation may come to 
pass. (If it had not, he would have needed to 
travail in birth still again, but here, as is natur- 
al, he only speaks of a second travail.) That in 
nature a completely developed child is not hoped 


for from a second bearing of the same child, is’ 


a self-evident incongruity between the fact and 
the image, but it answers the purpose that the 
activity is the same—in both cases there is a” 
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travail of birth.*—Wreseter incorrectly finds in 
rad Gdivew the doctrinal conception of the new 
birth, and takes wé/cv therefore as antithetical 
to the natural birth. In the first place the Apos- 
tle’s lamentation over the alteration that had 
taken place in the readers, brings almost neces- 
sarily to our thoughts the probability of a re- 
newed activity among them; and secondly he 
could well designate the labor bestowed by him 
upon the Galatians as a bearing of spiritual 
children, but not as a regeneration in the doc- 
trinal sense, for this appertains to God alone. 
Paul’s travailing in birth with them, it is true, 
had as its end, their becoming regenerate chil- 
dren of God, but the one is not therefore to be 
identified with the other. 
| Ver. 20. I could wish indeed to be pres- 
| ent with you.—[This rendering; though not 
) literal, brings out the force of the passage, and 
the “tacit contrast” in dé See above.—R. ]— 
And to change my tone.—This, in its imme- 
diate connection with a wish to be present with 
| them, appears to signify: I should be glad to give 
my language such a form as suits with oral inter- 
course; from the written style, with its more 
) formal, unpliable character, less suited to make 
an impression on the heart, I should be glad to 
pass over into oral discourse. But gwrpv adrdgac 
does not ‘on this account mean: to interchange 
| discourse with any one=to converse together, 
. as WIESELER singularly assumes. Why he should 
like to be with them, and to vary his discourse, 
) he then expressly declares: For I am per- 
plexed about you.—’E», the perplexity has 
) its ground chiefly in them, in their state of 
mind.+ He knows not with what arguments he 
can find access to them and dispose them toa 
return. Therefore he thinks now he could more 
easily accomplish something by oral discourse 
with them. Meyer understands dwriv aAAdacev 
of a wish of Paul, instead of the rigorous tone 
used in his last visit, to essay a milder tone. 
But this is far from evident.—Rieaer justly re- 
marks that in a certain sense Paul does immedi- 
ately after in ver. 21 what he wishes in ver. 20, 
namely, varies the form of his language, and 
speaks as if he were present with them: Aéyeré 
fou «. 7.4. [For the various interpretations 
of the phrase “ change my voice” see Meyer in 
loco. The view given above seems tame, but the 
reference to the tone during his second visit is 
doubtful. So also the interpretation: ‘to modify 
my language from time to time as occasion de- 
mands.” Certainly it is improper to think of a 
desire to change his tone to a more severe one 
(in contrast with the mild rexvia). On the 
whole it seems best to conclude 1) that the de- 
sired change was from the severe to the milder 
address; 2) that the severe tone referred to is 
* [WorpsworrH mentions a curious exposition and exten- 
sion of this metaphor in the Epistle of the primitive 
churches of Gaul “ who say that by means of the martyrs 
much joy accrued to the holy Virgin Mother, the Church of 
Christ, receiving back alive those whom she lost as 
abortions, and also because through means of the martyrs, 
very many of her children who bad fallen away by apostasy, 
again conceived in her womb, and were ie brought 
forth again to life.”—R } 
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that of the present Epistle (so Exticorr and 
many others).—R. ] 

Ver. 21. Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear the law? 
—‘Hear” is hardly to be taken precisely as im- 
plying that the law was publicly read by the 
pseudo-apostles among them, but generally: Do 
you not give heed to what 1s written in the Law? 
The second time vduoc, according to the Jewish 
use of 71) —the Pentateuch, From the law 


itself, on which you lay so much stress, you 
might discover that you are not, and are not 
meant to be under the law. [Msryver:—‘‘At the 
close of the theoretical part of his Epistle, Paul 
now appends a very peculiar allegdric argument 
from the law itself, intended to destroy the in- 
fluence of the false Apostles with their own wea- 
pons, and to root it up out of its own proper 
soil.” —R, ] ; 

Ver. 22. Por it is written.—Iéo —I must 
inquire: do ye not hear the Law; for if you really 
heard the law, you would find in it that which 
might convince you how unsound and dangerous 
it is to ‘*desire to be under the law.” That to 
which Paul refers the Galatians, as being found 
in the law, is the narrative in Genesis, of the two 
sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, the one by 
the bondmaid, Hagar, and the other by the free 
woman, Sarah. As is known, he had Ishmael 
first, and he is therefore mentioned first. They 
were therefore indeed both Abraham’s sons, but 
they had not merely different mothers, but 
mothers also of entirely different conditions; the 
one was the son of a bondmaid, the other of a 
free woman. 


Ver. 28. Yet even with that they might have - 
been begotten in like manner, but (dAAd) this 
was far from being the case, the son of the bond- 
maid was begotten after the flesh, and the son 
of the free woman through the promise.— 
Kara odpxa —entirely in the ordinary way of 
natural generation, of carnal intercourse; da 
THO éwmayyedriac —formally also, it is true, 
in this way, but materially (by the side of which 
the other is a vanishing factor), by virtue of the 
divine promise, which Abraham had received, 
inasmuch as God in a miraculous manner, restored 
the long-lost capacity of Sarah to conceive, so 
that in truth the efficient factor was God. [The 
preposition dé denoting the causa medians (ELLI- 
coTt).—R ] 

Ver. 24. Which things are allegorical, 
Grivad éoriv GAAnyopotmeva.—Paul thus 
introduces his interpretation of the narrative 
which he quotes. He states what the Galatians 
might learn from it. [Exxicorr has a valuable 
note on the distinction between dc and doric. His 
view of driva is thus expressed: ‘all which things 
viewed in their most general light.” This wider 
meaning will guard against the assumption that 
the narrative itself was a mere allegory and not 
historical.—R.] —’AAnyopeiv — GAO ayopebewv: 
to say something else than is expressed by the 
letter, to say something in figures; passively: to 
have a tropical sense, aAAyyopobuevoy elvac = to 
be something that has such a sense. That Paul 
understands what is related in (Genesis of Abra- 
ham, Hagar, Sarah, etc., as history also, needs 
no proof: but undoubtedly at the same time he 
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sees in the history an intimation of something 
else, something higher, than the simple history 
relates. In what sense, see below, in the Doc- 
rrinaL Norges. [The precise meaning of a/A7- 
yopev must be noted. It may be made to cover 
the thought: to be treated as having an allegori- 
cal sense, but here we must insist on the more 
definite and strict meaning: to have an allegori- 
cal sense. ‘Which things viewed in their most 
general light have an allegorical meaning ;” this 
interpretation will guard against the assumptions 
and errors which are based upon a looser view. 
See Docrrinat Nores.—R. ] 

'o what the history points is then stated: for 
these are two covenants.—Aira: seems not 
to refer immediately, i. e., grammatically, to the 
women, but, according to ordinary Greek usage, 
to stand for ravra; it would be somewhat differ- 
ent if in ver. 23 the women were the subjects. 
Substantially no doubt it refers to the two women, 
in whom he sees types of the two covenants—not 
however in the twofold marriage covenant of 
Abraham with Hagar and Sarah (as JaTHo as- 
sumes, who, in order to sustain this view, is 
obliged to give an exceedingly forced interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘which is Agar”). It is peculiar, and 
renders the understanding of this passage some- 
what difficult, that Paul, in the first place, desig- 
nates the women and not the sons themselves as 
symbols, more particularly as prophetic symbols 
of the two covenants; and in the second place, it 
even more perplexes the matter, that he finds in 
them the two covenants — of God with men, which 
were typified or prophesied (that is, in general, 
the Old and the New Covenant), and takes these 
themselves as mothers, and then from these first 

‘passes over to the two diverse churches, whose 
motherhood appears more clearly when viewed 
in connection with their members. Of course, 
however, the covenants stand in intimate rela- 
tion to the churches; it is not only they that con- 
fer on them their peculiar character, but also 
that properly constitute them; without the cove- 
nants the churches would not exist.—The one 
from Mount Sinai, e/c.—A pregnant expres- 
sion — the first covenant is that which originates 
from mount Sinai and bears unto bondage. 
Tevvaca, feminine, because it corresponds to the 
mother Hagar. The expression ei¢ dovAciav 
yevvaoa is itself to be supplemented so that 
it = bearing, sc. children, as it were into bond- 
age = and translating them into bondage, of 
course by subjection to the law, for the covenant 
from Sinai is the covenant of law.— Which is 
Hagar.—This is = this covenant is typified by 
Hagar, for she too as “‘bondmaid” bore children 
‘unto bondage.” This is of course primarily the 
ground why he compares the Sinaitie covenant 
with Hagar; of both alike the ‘‘ bearing children 
unto bondage” was an attribute. But this ab- 
rupt assertion: the Sinaitic covenant is Hagar, 
or, Hagar signifies the Sinaitic covenant, because 
it as well as she “bore unto bondage,”’ is of itself 
too bold and startling, and Paul therefore ina 
parenthesis intimates that Sinai and Hagar, far 
apart as they might seem to be, yet even inde- 
pendently of this ‘‘bearing,” stand of themselves 
related to one another. ) ah ; 

Ver. 25. The words setting forth this relation 

are, according to one reading: Td ydp Leva dpog 








éorw év th ’ApaBia: according to the other: ra 
dé [or yép] “Ayap Suva dpoc, &c. Accepting the 
first reading, Paul points to the fact that Mount 
Sinai is situated in Arabia —that therefore the 
Sinaitic covenant has one home with Hagar, | 
and so far a relation to her. Both originate 
from Arabia—are not at home in the Holy Land; 
while yet they both came in near relation to the 
people of God; Hagar to Abraham, bearing hini 
a son; the Sinaitic covenant to Abraham’s pos- 
terity, raising up children to this; for Israel by 
the Sinaitic covenant first became an organized 
theocratic people, possessing the principle of self- 
preservation and hereditary continuance.—Ac- 
cepting the reading: 7d dé “Ayap, x. Tr. A. in which 
dé is exceedingly well suited to introduce an elu- 
cidation, which indeed it properly is, rather than 
a demonstration [yép being however the more 
probable reading, on critical grounds, see criti- 
cal note.—R.], the Apostle points out that even 
as to name there exists a relation between Ha- 
gar and the Sinaitic covenant,—that it is not 
therefore so arbitrary as might seem on his part, 
to interpret the former as a type of the latter; 
for that among the Arabians, Mount Sinai has 
just this name of Hagar, and that—as Paul un- 
doubtedly assumes—after Hagar. It is true we 
have no other proof of Sinai’s having this ap- 
pellation, and it would have to be assumed that 
Paul had learned, perhaps from his sojourn in 
Arabia, that Sinai bore this name also among the 
Arabs, which he referred back to Hagar. It is 
certainly probable, that the Arabs named Sinai 
“Ayap; for this is = Rock, and so corresponds 
precisely to the character of this mountain chain, 
and probably also to the signification of the an- 
cient name ‘ Sinai” itself, which etymology ren- 
ders by ‘‘Rock.”—Paul would then, only err in 
the reference of this name "Ayap to the Hagar of 
the Old Testament, but at all events the name 
would be the same, and this, in the first instance 
would be the mainthing. Yetthis circumstance 
will always make this reading suspicious. 

[In addition to these interpretations, which 
may be distinguished asI., IL, another (III.) must 
be considered, viz., that of Carvin, Beza, Estivs, 
WorpswortH (and Ligurroor, if the correctness 
of the Recepta be established): ‘For this Hagar 
(is) represents Mount Sinai in Arabia.”—I. is 
comparatively free from grammatical difficulty, 
forming a parenthesis, which introduces a geo- 
graphical remark, the point of which is obvious, 
though on the whole it seems much tamer than 
the other views. Besides the critical grounds for 
preferring the longer reading (not the least 
strong being this absence of grammatical diffi- 
culties), it may be objected 1. That since a mere 
geographical remark would be unnecessary, the 
emphasis must lie on év rH ’ApaZ.; but to convey 
such an emphasis, the Greek order should be 
év ry Ap. éoriv (Atrorp). 2, Mryer intimates 
that this view must press as the essential point, 
the fact that the mountain was ‘outside of the 
land of Canaan,” and yet this essential point is 
only implied. Still there is not much force in 
this objection, since the positive statement “is in 
Arabia,” the land of bondsmen, is after all the 
main thought, the other being a negative anu- 
theses, that may well be omitted.—II. is adopted 
by Mryer, Evticorr, Atrorp, and many older 
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commentators (Curysostom, Luruer, ef al). This 
I be called the etymological view. Here the 
grammatical difficulties are not great, for it may 
readily be conceded, that rd "Ayap means ‘the 
word Agar,” éorv, “means”—and év ri Ap. 
either ‘“‘among the Arabians” or “in the Arab- 
ian (supply diaAéxrw) dialect,’ and the objection 
that ‘the word Agar” cannot properly be the 
subject of ovoroyei is met by putting a semi- 
colon at the end of this clause, or throwing it 
into a parenthesis. The real difficulties are far 
graver. 1. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Agar” did mean “in Arabia, Mount Sinai.” 
The testimony of travellers is. not strong, that 
of philology even less so. Granting that the 
Arabic word for ‘‘rock” is similar in sound, we 
are far from settling the question of identity of 
name. 2. ‘‘If in writing to a half-Greek, half- 
Celtic people, he ventured to argue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all events be 
careful to make his drift intelligible” (Liaur- 
root). Was it likely to be intelligible to them, 
when in these days of philological and geograph- 
ical research, this interpretation is still doubt- 
ful? 38. The argument or illustration seems 
fanciful when resting on this identity of name, 
especially as Hagar had a meaning in Hebrew, 
and Sarah also, which meanings could well 
have been used here, were it a question of 
names,—III. ‘‘For this Hagar represents,” etc. 
This may be called the typical or allegorical in- 
terpretation, and for that very reason more like- 
ly to be correct in this connection. It avoids the 
objections against I. on the score of emphasis, 
and tameness; with II. follows the reading which 
seems more correct, but avoids the fanciful and 
doubtful features of that view. Meyer con- 
siders the neuter article an insuperable objection. 
But this may be met 1) as isdone by Worpswortu, 
by joining the article with Xa dpo¢ not with 
“Ayap. He contends that this is allowable and 
that no other order was admissible. Still this 
seem3 unnatural. Or 2) by understanding rd 
"Ayap, ‘‘the thing Hagar,’ not the woman, for 
ver. 24 passes over into allegory, but the alle- 
gorical Hagar,—her position as set forth in ver. 
24. This is less objectionable. As this is the 
only real difficulty (éoriv, ‘‘ represents,” is of 
course admissible), we may adopt IIL. as perhaps 
the safest view, seemingly that of E. V. As re- 
gards punctuation, a comma then suffices after 
this clause, and “Ayap is the grammatical sub- 
ject of ovaroryei.—R. ] 

Ranks with.—Xvorocyei dé might be connect- 
ed with #ri¢ (ver. 24) or back of that with sia, se. 
dadjKn. [So De Wertz, Ligutroor.—R.] ‘For 
she is in bondage” is given as the proof of 
‘ranks with,” and this evidently refers to ‘‘ bear- 
ing children unto bondage” (ver. 24), The cove- 
hant ‘‘bearing children unto bondage” ‘ranks 
with the present Jerusalem, for she is in bondage 
with her children.” vorocyeiv, to stand in one 
row with something else, to belong to the same 
Species, to belong together with anything. The 
Sinaitic covenant, says Paul, and the present Je- 
rusalem, although separated in time and place, yet 
belong essentially together; the former brought 
into ‘bondage,’ the latter is in that very bond- 
q fe. The object is to show that an internal rela- 

; fen exists between the Sinaitic covenant and the 


present Jerusalem, [This is certainly preferable 
tothe view of Curysosrom and most of the Fathers, 
Louruer et al., which takes Zvva@ as the subject, 
and renders the verb either ‘‘is contiguous to”’ or 
‘‘joined in a continuous vepar nee range” with 
Jerusalem. The thought is irrelevant, and we 
should then have Mt. Zion, rather than Jerusalem, 
following the verb. Liaurroor thus shows the 
exact meaning of the verb: ‘In military language 
ovorotxia denotes a file, as ovevyia does a rank of 
soldiers; comp. Polyb. x. 21,7. The allegory of 
the text may be represented by ovorosyiae thus: 
Hagar, the bond woman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. 


The Old Covenant 
The earthly Jerusulem, etc, 


Sarah, the free woman. 
Isaac, the child of promise, 
The New Covenant. 

The heavenly Jerusalem, etc.” 


Accepting this meaning, it is necessary to take 
exception to embracing the idea of type in the 
word. Those in each list are ciororyor with each 
other, but avricro:yor to those in the opposite 
list. —R.]—It seems however more accordant 
with the context to make "Ayap (ver. 25) the sub- 
ject. For Hagar is a type of the present Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ranks with’’—stands in the same row 
with it, or better, fits as a type to the antitype [?] 
Moreover Hagar was ‘‘in bondage with her 
children, just as the present Jerusalem.” Be- 
sides in this connection there is significant re- 
ference to the fact that ‘‘the present Jerusalem” 
corresponds to Hagar alone—and not to Sarah; 
the special proof of which is, what is affirmed 
of ‘‘the present Jerusalem,’’ viz.: ‘‘for she is in 
bondage with her children.”’ [So that not only 
the proximity of the word "Ayap, but the closer 
correspondence also, supports the view that 
‘‘Hagar”’ is the logical subject of the verb. See 
Meryrer.—R. } 

The present Jerusalem.—Jerusalem repre- 
sents here as it always did in the Old Testament, 
the Jewish people; but this as a collective person- 
ality, and moreover a maternal one, the individual 
members of the people being viewed as children 
of this mother. ‘H viv ‘Iepovc. is the present 
Jerusalem in contrast with the ped. ‘Iepouc. as 
it shall become through the Messiah, 7. e., through 
faith in Him, the Jerusalem, which has not, and 
so long as it has not, received the Messiah. 
‘‘The present Jerusalem” meaning thus the his- 
torical Israel, the Jewish people, its children are 
of course ‘‘born after the flesh”? and Paul pre- 
supposes this as self-evident.—Is in bondage. 
—This cannot apply to the yoke of the Romans, 
for this has nothing at all to do with the Sinai- 
tie covenant, but applies to the being in bond- 
age under the Mosaic law. A state of bondage 
in this. sense Paul predicates of the existing 
Jewish church without further proof, as some- 
thing which the readers after the preceding ex- 
position of the nature of the law (comp. iii. 23; 
iy. 3-7), must concede, and indeed that the Jews 
were strenuous observers of the law was a mat- 
ter beyond doubt. 

Ver. 26. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free.—Paul does not continue the course of 
thought begun in ver. 24 with ‘for these are 
two covenants.” He names the first covenant 
only, not the second one also, but to make the 
contrast more palpable, opposes at once to the 
present Jerusalem, which is in bondage, another 





Jerusalem which isfree. Now the present Jeru- 
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salem is in a condition of bondage because the 
first covenant, which is a covenant of bondage, 
came in her to manifestation. So the freedom 
of the other Jerusalem would have its ground 
also in the character of the second covenant, 
which comes into manifestation in her, and we 
have a right to find implied a second covenant 
bearing children unto freedom, which is typified 
prophetically by Sarah, just as the covenant of 
bondage by Hagar. If we inquire what this 
second covenant is, according to the previous 
context, the answer cannot be doubtful; over 
against the covenant of law stands a covenant of 
grace or promise. WirsELeR’s parallelism goes 
too far, where he wishes to supply: devrépa 
d2 (diafiixn) ard bpove Lav, cig EAevdspiav yevvdoa, 
ric gti Sappa. 7d yap Ywov dpoc éoriv év th yH 
The émayyediac, ovotoryet 2 TH avw ‘TepovoadAnu. 
thevbipn yap tore meta Tov rékvwv abrifc. ['* The 
second covenant from Mount Zion, bearing chil- 
dren unto freedom, which is Sarah. For Zion 
is a mountain in the land of promise, and ranks 
with Jerusalem above, for she is free with her 
children.” This follows from his view of ver. 
25, and is objectionable besides for the reason 
that it forces an allegory beyond the point to 
which it has been carried by the Apostle him- 
self.—R.] Somewhat too definite also is MeYer’s 
view: The other covenant is the one estab- 
lished in Christ (see afterwards on 7 dvw ‘Iepov- 
cadju). Paul has not waited till now to give the 
proof that the covenant of grace is a covenant 
of promise, and that on this account Jerusalem 
above is also free. This is in part clear from 
what precedes and in part results from the nature 
of the case, since a covenant of promise given of 
grace, because it has nothing to do with any law, 
can have no connection with ‘‘bondage”’ either. 
In addition he now demonstrates to the Galatians 
this only, that they are children of that Jerusalem 
which is free, and that therefore it would be 
preposterous for them to wish to be under the law. 
*‘ Free” of course =not being under the law. 
The main question is, what 4 dvw ‘Iepove. sig- 
nifies. ‘‘ Jerusalem” here also means a church 
taken as a collective personality, her individual 
members being conceived asher children. But 7 
dvw ‘Iepove. is of course not the ‘ ancient ” Jeru- 
salem, the Salem of Melchisedek, nor yet the 
mountain of Zion, which in Josephus is called 7 
ava réuc. [Liautroot: “The Apostle instinet- 
ively prefers the Hebrew form ‘Iepovoadju here 
for the typical city, as elsewhere in this Epistle 
(i. 17, 18; ii. 1) he employs the Grecised form 
"IepdodAvua for the actual city. * ‘IepovoaAiu est 
appellatio Hebraica, originaria et sanctior: Lepoos- 
Avua, deinceps obvia, Greca, magis politica,’ says 
Bengel on Rev. xxi. 2, accounting for the usage 
of St. John (in the Gospel the latter; in the 
Apocalypse the former), and referring to this 
passage in illustratioa.’”—R.] On the other 
hand Luruer is right in his decided protest 
against the reference to the ecclesia triumphans, 
for the Christians of this world are here desig- 
nated by Paul as children of this dvw "IepovoaAju. 
Nw so much is correct, that with the tapovoia 
t is no other than this very dv@ ‘Iepove. that 
comes to perfection, so that the Church after the 
mapovoia is essentially identical with that before 
it. But the eye is not at all directed here to the 





mapovoia; and the very reason why the expres: 
sion 4 “éAAovoa ‘Iepovc. is not chosen is, that 
after Christ had appeared upon earth this must 
be referred to the rapovcla, Wreskver is there- 
fore also incorrect in asserting not only that the 
church of the perfected is meant, but in insist- 
ing as he does that these are expressly compre- 
hended. )—But yet 7 dvw ‘Iepove. must at all events 
signify a Jerusalem that is above, an upper Jeru- 
salem, and this ‘‘above” can only refer to Heaven. 
Here again Lurner has a right understanding 
of it, in the main point at all events, when he 
remarks that this ‘‘ above” is to be understood 
not of place but of character: “ when St. Paul 
speaks of a Jerusalem above and the other here 
below upon earth, he means that the one Jeru- 
salem is spiritual, but the other earthly. For 
there is a great distinction between spiritualfand 
corporeal or earthly things. What is spiritual, 
that is above, but what is earthly, that is here 
below. Therefore says he then, that the spirit- 
ual Jerusalem is above, not that in respect to 
space or place it is higher than the earthly here 
below, but in that it is spiritual.” The upper 
Jerusalem would therefore—the spiritual Jeru- 
salem. This explanation, it is true, does not 
appear to do full justice to the material idea 
“above,” but it leads in the right direction for 
this, and needs only to be completed by includ- 
ing also the conception of space which is con- 
tained in dvw. That is, # dvw ‘Iepovc. is not= 
the Jerusalem that is docaliter, externally situated 
above (this is refuted by Lurner), but the Jeru- 
salem, that as to its essential character is an up- 
per, heavenly one, and therefore neither orig- 
inates from earth nor belongs to earth, but 
originates from Heaven and belongs to Heaven, 
let it be situated where it may, of which nothing 
is expressly said. (In reality Luther also means 
this and nothing else by his spiritual Jerusalem, 
and his explanation, therefore, only apparently 
incurs the reproach of spiritualizing.) Whether 
the expression is immediately founded upon the 
rabbinical doctrine of the noyn by prbviay 
‘which according to Jewish teaching is the 
archetype existing in Heaven of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and at the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom will be let down from Heaven 
to earth, in order, as the earthly Jerusalem 
is the central point and the capital of the old 
theocracy, to be the same for the Messianic the- 
ocracy ’’ (MEYER), cannot be affirmed with cer- 
tainty ; that Paul did not share the crude and 
sensuous rabbinical conceptions of this heavenly 
Jerusalem, but had a scripturally purified idea 
of it, is in any case clear; so that from the 
Jewish schools he ouly derives the expression 
rather than the substance of the idea. At the 
most he had only the fundamental conception, 
which was then essentially modified. [LiaHt- 
root: ‘ With them,” ¢%. e., the rabbinical teach- 
ers, “it is an actual city, the exact counterpart 
of the earthly Jerusalem in its topography and 
furniture: with him it is a symbol or image, 
representing that spiritual city of which “the 
Christian is even now a denizen (Phil. iii. 20), - 

The contrast between the two scenes, as the ap- 
peared to the eye, would enhance, if it did not 
suggest the imagery of St. Paul here. On the one 
hand, Mount Zion, of old the joy of the whole 
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earth, now more beautiful than ever in the fresh 
lories of the Herodian renaissance, glittering 
gold and marble; on the other, Sinai with its 
rugged peaks and barren sides, bleak and deso- 
late, the oppressive power of which the Apostle 
himself had felt during his sojourn there—these 
scenes fitly represented the contrast between the 
lorious hopes of the new covenant and the blank 

> maar of the old. Comp. Heb. xii. 18-22.”—R.] 
And she is our mother.—lf we seek to 
define still more distinctly the idea of the dave 
'Iepove., we shall find that here also Lurner had 
the right sense of it, when he peremptorily de- 
clares, and in opposition to the transcendental 
fantasies, which overlooked the actually operative 
heavenly forces in the word and sacraments, so 
strongly insists that: ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is above, is nothing else than the dear 
church or Christendom, that are in the whole 
world here and there dispersed, who all together 
have one gospel, one manner of faith in Christ, 
one Holy Ghost, and one manner of sacrament.” 
Only here again he makes the idea too special. 
The upper Jerusalem, which essentially springs 
from Heaven and not from earth, and belongs to 
Heaven and not to earth, is in the first instance 
nothing else than the true Church and people of 
God in its entire generality ; for this has its con- 
stitution not in the covenant of law, but in the 
covenant of grace or promise, and its essential 
character may therefore with full right, nay must 
be denominated by Paul a heavenly one.—As cer- 
tainly now as Paul dated back the covenant of 
grace as far back beyond the covenant of law as 
Abraham’s time, so certainly did this ‘“‘upper Je- 
rusalem ’’ properly begin with Abrabam himself, 
although at first indeed rather in the way of pro- 
mise, in idea, as it were, but yet realiter, as cer- 
tainly as God’s covenant of grace was one really 
concluded. This ‘‘ upper Jerusalem”’ then, it is 
true, first came to full manifestation with the 
advent of the Messiah, as with this God’s cove- 
nant of grace first found its true actualization ; 
and so far is the upper Jerusalem—Christendom, 
but yet even now it must not be identified with 
it. It is a higher, more general idea, precisely 
=God’s congregation [ Gottesgemeinde] which the 
idea of the church does not altogether exhaust, 
but which continues to rise above it, lying at the 
foundation of the church, which is its concrete 
manifestation, but yet to be distinguished from 
it; and indeed this idea of the congregation of 
God will never attain its completely adequate 
expression in the church of this dispensation, 
but only with the rapovoia will such a complete 
‘coincidence of ideas and phenomenon be real- 
ized (as indeed on the other hand the present 
Jerusalem which is in bondage was also not ab- 
solutely coincident with the Jewish community, 
but many members of it raised themselves above 
this bondage, although no doubt in this case 
the coincidence was far more nearly complete). 
[Mever’s interpretation: ‘the Messianic theoc- 
racy, which before the rapovoia is the church, 
and after it Christ’s kingdom of glory ” is sub- 
‘stantially correet, provided we sufficiently extend 
the meaning of the word “Church.” Our con- 
 eeptions of her, ‘who is our mother,” must here 
a enough to include all her children, in 
the and the New Dispensations, as militant 





and triumphant. See Doorrinat Nores.—R.] 
What Paul now wishes to show is, that Chris- 
tians are children of this true congregation of 
God, that is grounded upon the covenant of 
grace, and therefore of course is free, and not 
merely that they are children of the Christian 
community, which certainly would have needed 
no proof.—F rom the foregoing we see still more 
evidently (what has already been touched upon 
above), that the expression 7 puéAAovoa ‘Iepove , 
although it would have corresponded with 7 viv 
‘Iepove., would not have been suitable here. On 
the other hand nothing stood in the way of des- 
ignating the natural Israel as 7 viv ‘Iepovc., in- 
asmuch as every one would refer this expression 
to the right object; in this sense a xérw ‘Iepove. 
would have sounded strange, and would have been 
less intelligible, so that the want of correspond- 
ence in the expressions is not at all surprising. 

Vers. 27 and 28 contain the proof of the pro- 
position that ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above” is the 
mother of Christians,—in syllogistic form, only 
not quite exact, since iueic is the more probable 
reading in ver. 28. Ver. 27, major premise: To 
the ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above,” although she 
does not bear, there are many children promised, 
who therefore, as Isaac, must have been born 
purely in virtue of Divine promise.—Ver. 28, 
minor premise: But now are we, or rather, says 
the Apostle, with definite application to the read- 
ers, for whom particularly the proof is intended, 
ye are the children of promise, after the analogy 
of Isaac ;—therefore (conclusion) ye are children 
of the Jerusalem above. 

For itis written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not, e/c.—For the major premise 
Paul appeals to Isaiah liv. 1. The theocratic 
nation is addressed during the Babylonian exile, 
and told that though aforetime in the bloom of 
Israel’s prosperity she was like a woman ‘“ who 
hath a husband,” who had by her husband nu- 
merous children, she now resembled a woman 
that is ‘‘desolate”” — without a husband (for it 
had been repudiated by God), and in consequence 
—for oreipa is here to be taken in this sense—is 
‘‘barren,” ‘not bearing,” ‘not travailing,” 
bears no children. (God is to be conceived as 
the husband, if this part of the figure is also to 
be interpreted, according to the familiar Biblical © 
image of God’s marriage covenant with Israel.) 
But yet is she to rejoice, and loudly to express 
her joy (A#Eov sc. Gwviv, rumpe vocem, let loose 
the voice), for she shall become richer in child- 
ren than before! This therefore not in the way 
of natural generation, but through the immediate 
extraordinary operation of God: they are there- 
fore children not ‘after the flesh,’ but born 
‘through the promise.”’ (Only, so to speak, the 
natural, carnal relation of God to the people as 
begetting natural posterity, was dissolved ; God 
yet remained, in the exercise of a higher energy, 
devoted to the people as His people, for the very 
end of bringing in something higher than be- 
fore.) Evidently in this the image of Sarah 
hovers before the prophet, of that barren one 
who was ‘ desolate,” that is, at least as ‘‘bar- 
ren” could have no conjugal intercourse with 
her husband, and therefore was so far without 
husband, and who yet became a mother of a 
numerous progeny in virtue of the Divine en- 
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ergy. Thus even the prophet sees in Sarah a 
type of the theocratic nation—not, it is true, in 
her condition of freedom, but at least in her be- 
coming a mother by promise, and therefore is 
she a type of the theocratic people, inasmuch as 
this increases not in the natural way=through 
natural descent, but through the addition of 
spiritual children.—Herein also is found Paul’s 
justification for referring this passage immedi- 
ately to ‘‘ Jerusalem which is above.” Primarily, 
indeed, it applies to the theocratic people as a 
whole. But even here, to the natural children, 
=to such as become members of the theocratic 
people by natural descent, are opposed spiritual 
children—such as become such in virtue of Di- 
vine operation, without natural consanguinity. 
The sense therefore cannot be merely: The now 
depopulated Israel shall again become populous, 
yea, even more than before, by renewal of the 
now interrupted conjugal intimacy; but from 
that people of God which increased by natural 
descent, there is distinguished the people of God 
in the higher, completely true sense, whose 
existence does not depend on natural descent, 
but on Divine operation, that is of course, 
the operation of the Spirit, inasmuch as God 
through His Spirit produces faith, and so raises 
up children to His people, regarded as mother, 
or to Abraham their first ancestor, There is 
thus contrasted with the natural, empirical peo- 
ple of God, the one éyovoa tov avdpa, which is 
now continued in the present Jerusalem, a 
higher spiritual one, the one which is ‘ bar- 
ren, bearing not,”—not naturally maintaining 
and increasing itself, 7. ¢., in short the ‘ Jeru- 
salem which is above.”—The fulfilment of the 
promise then, took place, ¢. ¢., numerous chil- 
dren, without being naturally begotten by the 
theocratic people, were born to it, in particu- 
lar, through the appearance of the Messiah, 
for all, who came to believe on Him, became 
thereby, and not by natural descent, members 
of Gol’s people (comp. ver. 28).—But it must 
here be remarked in addition, that Paul’s de- 
sign is not strictly to declare positively of the 
Jerusalem above (as even MEYER assumes), that 
it had first been barren, therefore first unpopu- 
lated, childless, and had then become the mother 
of children (with the origin of the Christian 
people of God); but he means thereby only to 
distinguish it from the theocratic people that is 
maintained and continued by natural means. In 
distinction from this the Jerusalem above is in 
its nature—and remains therefore barren, not 
bearing, not travailing, desolate, for she obtains 
children indeed, but by no means through be- 
coming fertile, tixrew, Odiveer—not by such 
natural processes, as if these had only failed for 
awhile, and had then again become operative ; 
on the other hand the children are given to her 
in a way not to be naturally explained, not as 
bodily offspring, but spiritually by Divine opera- 
tion; for she is and remains not ‘having a hus- 
band” (=who does not stand to God in this 
natural and carnal relation). [Atrorp:—The 
‘‘husband”’ of the E. V. may mislead ‘by point- 
ing at the one husband (Abraham) who was 
common to Sara and Agar, which might do in 
this passage, but not in Isaiah: whereas éy. 
Tov dvdpa means, ‘ her (of the two) who has (the) 





husband,’ the other having none: a fineness of 
meaning which we cannot give in English.” 
This goes to sustain the view of Schmoller.—R. 
We need not be perplexed because chis woul 
create a divergence from the type of Sarah, with 
whom certainly, after her barrenness, a beari 
and travailing took place. But although Paul 
undoubtedly knew this well, he yet (vers. 23, 29) 
denies explicitly and roundly that Isaac was born 
after the flesh and vindicates to him only a be- 
ing born through the promise, after the Spirit ; 
and he can very well apprehend the contrast 
thus absolutely, because he looks only at the 
essential thing, the determining, generative 
principle, and this was purely ‘the promise,” 
‘the spirit,” even though the act did not pro- 
ceed without the medium of the ‘‘flesh.”’ Sarah, 
is his meaning, did not obtain her son Isaac, 
because from a naturally unfruitful woman she 
had become a naturally fruitful one; her obtain- 
ing the son was therefore only, as it were, form- 
ally, not essentially, a rixrecv, &c. (see on ver. 
23). But if Paul expresses himself thus even 
respecting Sarah, with whom nevertheless in a 
certain sense a rtixrecsv, and the like, did take 
place, the same of course holds good in its full 
sense of the antitype, the true people of God, 
as Jerusalem above. This is precisely its spe- 
cific quality, that it obtains children without 
‘‘bearing”’ as ‘ barren,” and in this very way 
approves itself as the true people of God, for 
which God begets children; therefore we have 
only: ‘*many are the children of the desolate,” 
not: she will bear many children. Of course 
‘“<barren”’ varies a little; at first it is one who 
cannot bear, because she is deprived of the hus- 
band; but from that it becomes one, who does 
not bear and is to bear, é. e., does not in this 
way obtain children, and is to obiain them, but 
in another way. But this variation is already 
implied in the original sense of the passage, 
which as it were says: ‘Barren hast thou 
become, that cannot bear; well, so shalt thou 
be and remain, but not to thy hurt, but to thy 
good,” &c.—Many are the children of the 
desolate more, e‘c.—Meryer rightly explains: 
not—7Aeiova 7, which would leave the numerous- 
ness of the children wholly undetermined, but 
it expresses, that both have many children, 
but the solitary one, more—numerous are the 
children of the solitary, far more, than of her 
who hath her husband. 

Ver. 28 places the Galatians, as Christians, 
among the children of the Jerusalem above, 
promised her in ver. 27. As Isaac was.— 
Kaza@ "Ioaéx, in conformity with, according 
to the type of, even as Isaac. The antitype of 
the mother, Sarah, was named ver. 26; even so 
are Christians antitypes of her son, Isaac.— 
Children of Promise,—opposed to capxic réx- 
va, therefore properly children whom the prom- 
ise has born=who are born in virtue of the 
promise of God, not through carnal generation, 
—So was it with Isaac; he was born to Abra 
ham as son in this way. Even so is it with you: 
you have in this way been born, i. ¢@., | 
members of God's people. This needs no proof, 
for on one side, it was certain that they as 
Christians were members of God’s people, and 
on the other side also, hat they were not so by 
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nature, by carnal descent, but in a spiritual 
manner, namely, through their knowledge of 
Christ, to which God had led them by His Spirit, 
thereby fulfilling His promise. It therefore fol- 
lows from this, that they belong, because mem- 
bers of the theocratic people, and yet not such 
by natural descent, to “the children of the des- 
olate” (ver. 27)=have her (to whom, although 
desolate, children are promised by God) as their 
‘mother, as was affirmed in ver. 26. 

Ver. 29. Stillas then he that was born 
after the flesh.—Why will you nevertheless 
be under the law, and so in the condition of 
bondage? Paul had brought home to his 
hearers, You are like Isaac, not like Ishmael. 
This he had deduced from the manner of the 
birth of each. But now he adds—looking at 
the subsequent lot of each—a warning, that it is 
dangerous to place themselves in a position like 
Ishmael’s, for he had been shut out of the 
‘inheritance. Even so will it fare—Paul gives 
them to understand, with those that-are like 
Ishmael—those that are under the law. ’‘AAAd: 
for the thought which Paul first expresses, is 
in opposition to that in the foregoing verse, 
where he had described Christians as having 
a possession, as children of the free woman, 
because children of the promise. Yet Paul does 
not affirm this in order to frighten them back 
from the condition of freedom, as one of 
persecution, but on the contrary (daAAd, ver. 
30) in order to set forth immediately after the 
evil lot of the children of the bondwoman, as 
persecutors, and thus to hinder the Christians 
from placing themselves, through bondage to 
the law, in a like position with them. 

Persecuted.—In Gen. xxi. 9, Ishmael is men- 
tioned only as a scoffer: Paul here then either 
uses d@xevv in a more general sense, or he fol- 
lows a more developed tradition, traces of which 
are found in the Rabbins. [Acxevv is a strong 
word, aad we are not justified in altering or ex- 
tending its meaning to meet a difficulty, arising 
from the interpretation of another passage. The 
question then is: Is this statement of the Apos- 
tle based only upon the Scriptural narrative 
(Gen. xxi. 9), or also upon some other reliable 
source of information, supplementing the Old 
Testament narrative, The chief objection urged 
by most modern commentators against the former 
of these views is, that there is no thought of 
_**persecution”’ either expressed or implied in 
the passage referred to. It tells us of Ishmael’s 


“laughing” (PMS: which the LXX. expands 


into raifovra pera "Ioadk tov vio airic”); this 
has been interpreted as in play awakening Sa- 
_rah’s jealousy, and as in mockery, arousing her 
anger. Obviously the latter is more in accord- 
ance with the context and is a legitimate render- 
ing of the Hebrew (see Lanan’s Com. Gen. in 
loco). But is it said that even this view of the 
“narrative will not justify the assertion ‘“ perse- 
euted.” Worpsworts, accepting the meaning 
“playing,” remarks: ‘The temper in which 
Ishmael played with Isaac, may best be inferred 
from the comment which Isaac’s mother made 
‘upon it. Sarah’s words interpret Ishmael’s act. 
If his play had been loving play, she would not 
have been displeased by it. It must have “been 





the spirit of spiteful malice, made more offensive 
by its pretence to sportiveness and love,* which 
extorted from Sarah the words which the Haly 
Spirit, speaking by St. Paul, here calls a verdict 
of Scripture. And Almighty God Himself vouch- 
safed to confirm Sarah’s interpretation of Ish- 
mael’s play, by commanding Abraham, although 
reluctant, to hearken to Sarah’s voice in that 
matter.”” It would seem that an inspired Apos- 
tle, reading the Old Testament narrative in the 
full gospel light, could interpret the spirit of 
that occurrence, without relying on (radition. 
If however the objection urged by Meyer, De 
Werte, Jowert, and others, be deemed valid, 
as even Exiicorr admits them to be, the follow- 
ing remarks of Liautroor may well be taken 
into account. 1) This incident which is so 
lightly sketched in the original narrative had 
been drawn out in detail in later traditions, 
and thus a prominence was given to it, which 
would add force to the Apostle’s allusion, with- 
out his endorsing these traditions himself. 2) 
The relations between the two brothers were re- 
produced in their descendants. The aggressions 
of the Arab tribes on the Israelites were the 
antitype to Ishmael’s mockery of Isaac. Thus 
in Ishmael the Apostle may have indirectly con- 
templated Ishmael’s progeny; and he would 
therefore be appealing to the national history of 
the Jews in saying ‘he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit.’ ’—R.] 

After the Spirit.—The one born according to 
the Spirit. The Spirit of God was the power by 
which the generation of Isaac took place. The 
Spirit however is here conceived not as the power, 
but as the norm, according to which the genera- 
tion took place—he was begotten in the way and 
manner in which the Spirit begets. ‘After the 
flesh” is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Even so now.—Those born after the Spirit 
= ‘the children of promise” are persecuted by 
those born after the flesh—the natural members 
of the theocratic people, the Jews. But the 
main point is not the suffering of persecution by 
the one, although the thought of it occasions the 
aAAd, but the persecution of the others. See 
ver. 80.—To what this specially refers, is hard 
to say: that there was no lack of persecutions 
on the part of the Jews, is indeed well known. 
That the plotting of the Judaizers against the 
Christians are also meant, is probable; for these 
Judaizers believed themselves to have a preémi- 
nence, precisely as those born after the flesh, 
and, as our whole Epistle shows, took a position, 
which though professedly in the interest of 
others’ salvation, was nevertheless really hostile 
towards those who were only ‘born after the 
Spirit,” or only set a value on this, and denied 
to them a title to membership among the people 
of God. A similar self-exaltation over others 
and a disposition to suppress them, took placealso, 
he says, in the case of Ishmael with respect to 
Isaac. But it turned out the other way. 

[Worpvswortn: “St. Paul’s comparison here 
is peculiarly apposite and relevant to the subject 
before him. ‘The Judaizers, with whom he is 
dealing in this Epistle, were like Ishmael, the 


*(Avuaustine: Sed lusum Paulus perseculionem vocat, quia 
j ; Sud 2 





‘Tusio illa illusio erat.—R.]- 
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son of the bondwoman Agar, the representative 
of the Old Covenant not spiritually understood. 
They professed friendship for the Galatian 
Christians, who were the spiritual Isaac, In 
semblance they were playing with the offspring 
of the free woman, but in reality they were per- 
secuting him. The Judaizers were endeavoring 
to rob the Galatian Christians of their Evangel- 
ical inheritance derived from Abraham. Thus 
Ishmael pretended to be playing with Isaac, but 
was in fact persecuting him. The Apostle, 
therefore, who had just been comparing himself 
to an affectionate mother, comes forward as a 
vigilant Sarah, and interferes to part the Jewish 
Ishmael from the Christian Isaac ; and to rescue 
the children of the promise and of freedom from 
the treacherous flattery and tyrannical sport of 
the children of the flesh and of bondage.” This 
beautiful comparison is of course marred by any 
reference to tradition in our verse.—R. ] 

Ver. 30. Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, efc—Paul here cites the words of Sarah 
Gen. xxi. 10 according to the LXX., only instead 
of wera tov viot pov ’Ioadx, he substitutes, be- 
cause the expression is severed from the context, 
wera Tov viov Tic éAevOepac ; therewith stating ex- 
pressly the meaning of Sarah ; for it is from this 
very point of view, namely, that her son is the son 
of the free woman, that she comes forward so de- 
cidedly against Ishmael, as the son of the bond- 
maid, declares that he is not entitled to be co-heir 
with her son, and demands his expulsion. It is 
not the personal behavior of Ishmael therefore 
which she urges against him, but his position, al- 
though, it is true, she is moved to do it by his 
behavior. As he is in himself not entitled to be 
co-heir, this right possessed against him is now 
urged—and as the narrative shows, made good. 
The application with an “even so now,’’ Paul 
leaves to the readers as being obvious, because 
through the whole argument he desires that they 
themselves may see the perverseness of the posi- 
tion which they are on the point of assuming. It 
would be thus supplied: Even so now—will it 
fare with the children of the bondmaid; they have 
as little right of inheritance as the son of the 
bondmaid bad then, and this want of title will be 
brought into force against them on account of 
the.r persecution (so that in this particular also 
they will prove themselves antitypes of Hagar 
and Ishmael). The reference to the expulsion 
of these does not as yet apply immediately to the 
readers, but if they suffer themselves to be made 
children of the bondmaid—and what that signi- 
fies is clear—by going over to the legal Jewish 
position, they lose at all events their right of 
inheritance, and are on the way to lose also the 
inheritance itself. Paul specifies the persecution 
primarily because the Divine exclusion from the 
inheritance was historically occasioned by that. A 
searching admonition, ‘*‘ to hear the law better” 
(ver. 21)==to take better note of the intimations 
which are contained therein—and therefore not 
to place themselves under the law. 

[Licurroor: ‘ Shall in nowise inherit! The 
Law and the Gospel cannot coexist; the Law 
must disappear before the Gospel. It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the strength of conviction 
and depth of prophetic insight which this de- 
claration implies. The Apostle thus confidently 





sounds the death-knell of Judaism at a time 
when one-half of Christendom clung to the Mo- 
saic law with a jealous affection little short of 
frenzy, and while the Judaic party seemed to be 
growing in influence and was strong enough, 
even in the Gentile churches of his own found- 
ing, to undermine his influence and endanger his 
life. The truth which to us appears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox,”—R. 

The course of thought begun in yer. 21, ¢on- 
cludes therefore with our verse in a complete - 
and satisfactory way: Take heed then to the 
law, and learn from it: (1) that ye are free as 
Christians and (2) that ye, if ye do not persevere 
in this freedom, forfeit the inheritance—so that 
necessarily the conclusion must be drawn with 
ver. 30, and ver. 31 cannot be viewed as an imme- 
diate deduction from what precedes, nor as a 
conclusion, but only as a sentence summing up 
once more the foregoing result and introducing 
a transition to what follows, on which account it 
is to be joined with it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The personal relation between teacher and con- 
gregation. The significance which attaches te 
the personal relation between teacher and con- 
gregation (see on the former section, the first 
remark), comes most evidently to view in this, 
that the teacher must regard it as his commis- 
sion, to beget spiritual children (and that truly 
living ones)—as father, nay, yet more: to bear 
them also—as mother. There is thus of neces- 
sity constituted an inner bond of personal fel- 
lowship between him and the souls on which he 
labors; but it is true, the existence of such a 
bond is not to be presupposed as a matter of 
course, or demanded even where the condition 
of such a loving labor of spiritual begetting and 
bearing is wanting. 

2. ‘* Christ is formed (1) in the understanding 
of man, when he receives a truly living and 
spiritual knowledge of Christ’s person, offices, 
and benefits; (2) in the will of man, when M9 in 
regeneration faith in Christ is not only kindled, 
but also attains to its fit form, so that he hangs 
simply and solely on Christ, which faith then in 
justification apprehends and puts on Christ, and 
unites itself inwardly with Him; (2) in renewal, 
when Christ’s Divine mind is daily more and 
more formed in men, so that the lineaments of 
Christ’s image become ever more discernible.— 
It reads moreover: Till Christ be formed in you, 
not, Till you or I form Him in you, because 
regeneration is no human work.”—SrTarke. 

3. The allegory. What view are we to hold of 
the interpretation of the two wives and sons of 
Abraham in this section? Is Paul a representa- 
tive of that allegorical interpretation which pre- 
supposing a double, yes, multiplex sense of the 
Biblical text, long prevailed in the church, to the 
prejudice of the sound historical understanding 
of the contents of Scripture? The ap 
ance is strongly for it, but in truth it is not so. 
Paul to be sure allegorizes here, for he says so 
himself. But with the very fact of his saying 
this himself, the gravity of the hermeneutical 
difficulty disappears. He means therefore to give 
an allegory, not an exposition ; he does not pro- 
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coed as an exegete, and does not mean to say— 
after the manner of the allegorizing exegetes 
—that only what he now says is the true sense of 
the narrative, conceded in the letter, the only 
sense really worthy of God’s word. The ques- 
tion then is only (1) whether this allegorical in- 
terpretation is merely a subjective fancy of the 
Apostle, or whether it is grounded in the actual 
facts; (2) what use he makes of this allegory. 
Commonly these two questions are not kept dis- 
tinct from each other. Respecting the first, 
no one can speak of a mere arbitrary fancy (of a 
play of allegorical sharp-wittedness, rabbinism, 
and the like), who pays the least attention to the 
typical significance which according to Paul ap- 
pertains to Abraham and his history,—and who 
allows any justice whatever in this the Apostle’s 
view of Abraham, We well know that for Paul 
Abraham himself is typical by his faith, and in 
| immediate connection with that, Isaac is typical 
by his birth through the power of the Divine 
promise, and not of the flesh; he is the type of 
the true children of Abraham, ¢. ¢., of the true 
theocratic people, whose origin is not that of 
natural birth alone (comp. Rom. ix. 16sq.). This 
of itself then gives on the other hand the con- 
verse, namely, the typical character of the 
carnal son, Ishmael. But now, in this section, 
Paul goes yet a step further. To him not only 
the manner of birth of the two sons of Abraham 
is typical, but also the condition in which they 
were born: the bondage of the one and the free- 
| dom of the other. Isaac is thus the type of a 
) theocratic people, that (1) does not become such 
| by natural birth, but by Divine operation; (2) 
| and is also in possession of freedom, is the spir- 
. itual and free Israel; on the contrary Ishmael is 
the type of a merely natural and enslaved theo- 
cratic people: that is, the natural people of God 
is enslaved by its being under the law, some- 
thing which is not true of the spiritual, genuine 
Israel. Respecting the warrant for a typologi- 
cal apprehension of the Old Testament generally, 
: WIiesELeR justly remarks: ‘Since the whole of 
the Old Covenant is a oxd of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, the single facts, persons and 
truths have therefore a prefigurative character, 
according to the measure in which each has 
within this whole and in relation to the New 
Covenant, a conspicuous and central significance.” 
That this applies to the person of Absaham is 
clear, and equally to the manner in which chil- 
dren were born to him, for through Abraham’s 
children the progress of the history of redemp- 
tion is determined. But if even with an Isaac 
itis primarily only the manner of his birth to 
which this signification attached, yet the condi- 
tion in which he was born, was an inseparable 
element of that; for from the legitimate, and 
therefore free, wife of Abraham, came naturally 
also the legitimate son, the son of promise; the 
freedom of Isaac was therefore not an accidental 
but an essential quality of him who was born 
in virtue of a Divine promise, and so Paul has 
a right to attribute to the fact of his freedom 
also, a'typical importance, and to attribute the 
‘same to the opposite condition of Ishmael. If 
this prefigurative character of Abraham and his 
sons is acknowledged, it is clear, that the Apos- 
le’s allegory is not arbitrary or accidental, but 
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that it has a point of attachment in the actual 
history. But—and this is commonly overlooked 
—the allegory is not on this account eliminated 
from the passage; the allegory has its ground 
in the typical relation of Abraham’s two chil- 
dren tothe two congregations of God, but yet 
for all this it is in form allegory. For aira: ydp 
elot dbo diafjxac is allegory, not typology; the 
two women were certainly not prophetic types of 
the two covenants, Something like this might 
be said, that the two women are, as mothers of 
the two diverse children of Abraham, types of 
the two churches of God, the external and the 
spiritual, conceived as collective personalities, 
as mothers of their members, although even 
this would be strained; but to say outright that 
the two mothers are prophetic types of two cove- 
nants, yields no rational sense. Only by alle- 
gorizing can Paul seein the two mothers two 
covenants, but the allegory is taken from the 
facts themselves, inasmuch as it is the covenants 
by which the character of the antitypes of the 
sons of those mothers is determined. It is ne- 
cessary to acknowledge this mingling of Type 
and Allegory, or the passage will not be rightly 
apprehended. We feel that it is not merely alle- 
gory, and look for the type, and again we feel 
that it is not purely type; the two, in truth, are 
interwoven with each other. 

If we could venture to draw from our section & 
general conclusion, it would be this: (1) that al- 
legorizing portions of Scripture is not forbidden, 
provided only that it is acknowledged as such, 
and not given forth as exegesis proper; (2) that 
it is warranted in proportion as it has a typologi- 
cal basis which itself is authorized. What this 
is may be judged by the remarks above.—While 
we should acknowledge, therefore, that our alle- 
gory -has an objective foundation, that Paul does 
not interpolate something into the narrative of 
Genesis at his own fancy, it is not on the other 
hand (to come to the second inquiry, as to the use 
he makes of it), correct to say that ‘‘he ascribes 
to it an objective value as proof.” For that he is 
too sober-minded, for he undoubtedly is, as was 
remarked, far removed from that allegorizing 
exegesis which bona fide declares: This and this 
is meant in the passage besides the letter [? See 
below.—R.], and which therefore upon this as- 
sumption proves the “higher truth’ by means 
of allegorical explanation from a Scripture pas- 
sage. If we look more closely, we find more- 
over, that he does not at all argue his proposition 
of the freedom of Christians from the narrative 
of Genesis; he does not infer any thing like this: 
Sarah signifies the upper Jerusalem, Isaac the 
Christians, therefore Christians are the children 
of the upper Jerusalem; moreover Sarah is free, 
therefore the upper Jerusalem is free, and Chris- 
tians are children of the free congregation, and 
therefore likewise free. On the other hand he 
asserts the freedom of the Jerusalem above as 
self-evident, and resulting from the previously 
assumed ground of the covenant of grace, on 
which it rests, as opposed to the covenant of 
works, and then first expressly demonstrates 
from a prophetical passage that Christians are 
children of the Jerusalem above, and so comes 
to the conclusion that they are free (see the 
exegesis above). If it is inquired: Why then 
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is the narrative of Genesis adduced, a narrative 
of type interwoven with allegory? the answer 
is simple: in order, by reference to the simple 
relations of things in the beginning of the theo- 
eratic people, to illustrate the higher relations 
of the present, or better: in order to furnish a 
confirmation of the latter by pointing out the 
relation between type and antitype = see, at the 
very beginning it was the same! For that ty- 
pology may serve, with or without the applica- 
tion of allegory, which of course makes no dif- 
ference, but not for strict proof; and still less 
bare allegory, when and where it is acknow- 
ledged as such.—We cannot draw a different 
conclusion from the remark, ver. 21: Do ye not 
hear the law? The sense is simply: Do ye not 
then see that matters stood just the same with 
the ancient typical personages? The spiritually 
begotten Son was born in the condition of free- 
dom and that should dispose you to give credit 
to my previous argument! Here the expression 
sounds, it is true, as if every reader of the 
law would be constrained to deduce this from 
the narrative in Genesis, as if this therefore 
simply signified the higher truth which is now 
under discussion, and merely expressed it under 
the veil of history; still whoever gives even 
cursory attention will not be tempted to press 
these words, but will recognize in them a rhetor- 
ical drapery. 

4. [ Paul’s treatment of the Old Testament narra- 
tive. A reference to the exegesis of ver. 24 will 
justify the following conclusions: 1) Paul does 
not regard the Old Testament narrative as in 
itself an allegory. He is careful to use a subject 
(adtwa) which is general enough to prevent. our 
making such an unwarranted assumption. 2) 
His interpretation is not ‘‘subjective, fanciful 
or rabbinical.”* The predicate aAAnyopoipeva 
means ‘‘to have an allegorical meaning.” Hence 
the meaning inheres in the nature of the “things,” 
and does not depend on his acute speculation re- 
specting them. On exegetical grounds, Schmol- 
ler is not warranted in affirming that Paul does 
notimply: ‘This and this is meant in the passage 
besides the letter.” In his proper anxiety to 
guard against ‘‘allegorizing exegesis” he gives 
some room for assumptions respecting the ‘sub- 
jective” character of this allegory of the Apostle. 
Against such attempts to represent the interpre- 
tation of St. Paul as subjective, 7. ¢., to speak 
plainly erroneous, E.uicott properly remarks: ‘It 
would be well for such writers to remember that 
St. Paul is here declaring, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that the passage he has cited 
has a second and a deeper meaning than it ap- 
pears to have; that it has that meaning, then, is 
a positive, objective and indisputable truth,”— 
8) This passage gives no countenance to *alle- 
gorizing exegesis” of the Scriptures. This er- 
ror, once so common, may have a different origin 
from attempts to make the Bible narrative a 
mere allegory, but it tends in the same direction, 
destroys the true knowledge and perverts the 
true use of the Scriptures. He may properly 
allegorize, who has the inspiration Paul had, but 





rt ni proper theory of inspiration must admit that 
Paul’s early education had its influence on his character as 
teacher. But the word “rabbirvical” contains a moral or 
rather immoral implication, which cannot be allowed.—R.} 
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only when that inspiration shows him that “these 
things have an allegorical meaning.” On this 
point Cavin says: ‘‘As the Apostle declares that 
these things are allegorized, Origen and many 
others along with him, have seized the occasion 
of torturing Scripture, in every possible manner, 
away from the true sense. They concluded that 
the literal sense is too mean and poor, and that, 
under the outward bark of the letter, there lurk 
deeper mysteries, which cannot be extracted but 
by beating out allegories. And this they had 
no difficulty in accomplishing; for speculations 
which appear to be ingenious have always been 
preferred, and always will be preferred by the 
world to sound doctrine. For many centuries no 
man was considered to be ingenious, who had 
not the skill and daring necessary for changing 
into a variety of curious shapes the sacred word 
of God. This was undoubtedly a contrivance of 
Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, 
and to take away from the reading of it the true 
advantage. God visited this profanation by a 
just judgment, when He suffered the pure mean- 
ing of the Scripture to be buried under false 
interpretations. I acknowledge that Scripture 
is a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all 
wisdom ; but I deny that its fertility consists in 
the various meanings which any man, at his 
pleasure, may assign. Let us know, then, that 
the true meaning of Scripture is the natural and 
obvious meaning; and let us embrace and abide 
by it resolutely.” *—R. ] 





*[Liautroot gives Philo’s allegory of this same passage, 
and compares it with Paul’s: “ Philo’s allegory is as follows. 
Abraham—the human soul progressing towards the know- 
ledge of God—unites himself first with Sarah and then with 
Hagar. These two alliances stand in direct opposition the 
one to the other, Sarah, the princess—for such is the inter- 
pretation of the word—is divine wisdom. To her therefore 
Abraham is bidden to listen in all that she says. On the 
other hand Hagar, whose name signifies ‘sojourning, and 
points therefore to something transient and unsatisfying, is 
a preparatory or intermediate training—the instruction of 
the schools—secular learning, as it might be termed in mod- 
ern phrase. Hence she is fitly ¢escribed as an Egyptian, as 
Sarah’s handmaid. Abraham’s alliance with Sarah is at first 
premature. He is not sufficiently advanced in his moral and 
spiritual development to profit thereby, As yet-he begets no 
son by her. She therefore directs him to go in to her hand- 
maid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. This 
inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. At alater date and 
after this preliminary training he again unites himself to 
Sarah ; and this time his union with divine wisdom is fertile. 
Not only does Sarah bear him a son, but she is pointed out 
as the mother of a countless offspring. Thus is realized the 
strange paradox that the barren woman is most fruitful. 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words 
of the prophet, spoken in an allegory, that ‘ the desolate hath 
many children.’ 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between 
the mothers is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. 
Isaac represents the wisdom of the wise man; Ishmael the 
sophistry of the sophist. Sophistry must in the end give 
place to wisdom. The son of the bondwoman must be cast 
out and flee before the son of the princess. 

Such is the ingenious application of Philo—most like and 
yet most unlike that of St. Paul. They both allegorize, and 
in so doing they touch upon the same points in the narra- 


the contrast 


between the two is great. With Philo the allegory is the 








CHAP. IV. 19-80. 
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see 


+ §. Lhe two covenants and their children. The fact 
that the Apostle recognizes a significance in the 
 Seripture narrative of the twofold character of 
the wives and sons of Abraham, is a sign of his 
_ elear-minded way of viewing the Scripture; by 
‘the less reminded of the greater, in the germ al- 
ready seeing the fruit. lt is at the same time a 
sign of his pedagogic wisdom, that to those who 
‘boasted themselves of their descent from Abra- 
ham, he so simply discovers the insufficiency, and 
particularly the perversity of this boast, by re- 
ferring to the twofold relation of sonship to Abra- 
ham, of which the one is so entirely destitute of 
ground for boasting. On the other hand, he 
shows here also again, as in chap. iii., his deep 
and clear view into the economy of salvation, and 
its guiding principles, in the first place by de- 
finitely distinguishing the two covenants in the 
history of redemption, and then by the way in 
which he characterizes them. There is a cove- 
nant of law and a covenant of grace; and both are 
mothers, that bear children, only in different wise 
and with different consequences. The first cove- 
nant bears children in the way of natural gene- 
ration, for it finds its concrete manifestation in 
the carnal Israel and its members. All the natu- 
ral children of Israel have part in this covenant; 
but it is simply a covenant which brings to the 
participants in it bondage and only that, for it 
imposes on them the law. It is widely different 
with the covenant of grace. This also has chil- 
dren, yea a great number of them, but these chil- 
dren God Himself brings to it through the opera- 
tion of the Spirit (it does not obtain them, as it 
were, of itself), for this covenant finds its con- 
crete manifestation in the spiritual Israel, which 
obtains its children in a spiritual way, and not 
by outward descent. This is the first covenant 
which brings to its members freedom, and does 
not transfer them into bondage under a law; for 
it does not make the attainment of God’s bless- 
ing dependent on the keeping of legal command- 
ments and prohibitions, but secures it to its 
members as a pure bestowment of Divine grace. 
Intimately related therefore as Paul knows these 
two covenants and communities to stand to each 
other (for they are still like children of the one 
father), yet again, he keeps them sharply and 
clearly apart.—Especially noticeable is the con- 
ception of the upper Jerusalem, the signification 
of which has been explained above. In the first 
place, therefore, Paul distinguishes the spiritual 
trom the carnal Israel, the ideal from the empi- 
rical. With the external Israel the idea of the 
theocratic people was as yet by no means real- 
‘ized as to its true substance; on the contrary 
this was a conception of much higher range. 
Therefore all vaunting by the Jews of their na- 
‘tionality, as alone entitled to be reckoned God’s 
people, is ungrounded. Above the theocratic 
‘people in its national manifestation within the 
Jewish community stood yet again the true peo- 















whole substance of his ey” with Paul it is but an acces- 
sory. uses it rather as an illustration thanan argument, 
43 a means of representing in a liyely form the lessons before 
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ich decorates the house already built.” 
character of Philo’s allegory is a warn- 
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ple of God, that even in this community already 
found individual members, for under the Old 
Testament all were not children of Ishmael’s, 
and under the New Testament all are not chil- 
dren of Israel’s sort. And indeed from Abraham 
down, the true people of God was never quite 
extinct, but yet, so long as the covenant of law, 
and therewith the carnal Israel were in the as- 
cendant, it could not yet come to developed exist- 
ence. This it attained only through Christ. It 
is noticeable, secondly, that Paul in this con- 
ception of the Jerusalem above, has a conception, 
which stands still higher than that of the Chris- 
tian body; the Jerusalem above is the mother. 
Christians are only the children. Unquestion 
ably, however, they are actually the children, 
and so far even in this expression their rank is 
declared=they are children of no lesser one, 
and should therefore not forget what they owe 
to themselves and their rank, should not un- 
worthily lower themselves. But on the other 
hand, they are only children, and are what they 
are, only through their mother. The Christian 
community is not of itself in its empirical mani- 
festation already=the spiritual Israel, but has 
continually in this its spiritualis nutriz. We see 
how that which Paul expresses with his “ Jeru- 
salem above” is what dogmatic theology has 
endeavored to embody in its conception of an 
ecclesia invisibilis, by which it strives to guard 
the church against a false emphasizing of her 
empirical manifestation, and as it were to pre- 
serve to her her ideality. Only that the con- 
ception of the ecclesia invisibilis is in the first 
place a narrower one, limited more to the church 
since Christ, and still more, it is a secondary 
and negative one, first formed by abstraction 
from the mixed cundition of the church on earth, 
while the idea of the Jerusalem above is a posi- 
tive, primary one, grounded in the biblical 
economy of salvation itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 19. Lurner:—The Apostles, all devout 
preachers and also schoolmasters, are (in their 
peculiar way) also our parents. For like as we 
from our natural birth have from our parents the 
form of our bodies, so do these men help thereto, 
that our heart and conscience attain within us to 
a perfect form. Now the perfect form which a 
Christian heart should have, is faith, whereby we 
lay hold on Christ, cleave to Him alone and to 
no other thing besides.—BerLens. Bisie:—In 
nothing do more pangs of travail come to pass, 
than in the ministration of the gospel. The 
ministration of the law isa mere nothing com- 
pared with it. Evangelical preaching excludes 
all works accomplished in a merely outward way 
to which men nevertheless cleave. —‘‘ Until” 
points to a troublesome delay, that falls between 
the beginning and the accomplishment of a mat- 
ter; not as if God would not at once proceed to 
the formation of us, but because on the side of 
man a bolt is interposed, and yet God does not 
give over.—LanGr :—Even, as in many men, espe- 
cially in their outward habit, gestures, words and 
actions, we find such a fashion of the world, that 
as it were we see in them even personally the 
vanity, wantonness and folly of the world, and 
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‘are inwardly troubled at it; so on the other 
hand, in believers who come to their proper vigor, 
the new birth from God appears in all about 
them, saving their yet remaining weaknesses, in 
such a manner, that we see in them a true form 
of Christ in their weakness, humility, simplicity 
and uprightness, and are moved to inward joy 
thereby. 

Ver. 20. Lurner:—The living voice is to be 
counted as an empress. For this can amplify 
or condense the matter, and suit itself to all oc- 
casions of time, place, persons and the require- 
ment of any necessity. 

Ver. 21. Rirger:—The will has very great in- 
fluence in the belief and unbelief of men. Even 
in falling back under the law, the will of the 
flesh seeks its advantage. The law is indeed the 
world’s crafty covering, under which it slinks 
away from the truth of Christ; which covering 
must be withdrawn from it.—FRantz:—In the 
law there is contained more than the command- 
ments; more than the ways and usages, ceremo- 
nies and ordinances enjoined in the worship of 
the Jews. There is also more contained therein, 
than many after the letter read therein. There 
is contained therein also a revelation of the ways 
of God, which God hath chosen, to carry out His 
everlasting purpose among men. There is con- 
tained therein a history, which has come to pass 
from its beginning to its accomplishment on 
earth, that therein, as in a mirror, should be 
made known the thoughts of peace and salvation, 
which God has towards men and which in due 
time He will carry into execution. 

Ver. 23.—Nature assists us not to salvation, 
but grace alone. We are all according to our 
natural birth born flesh of flesh; but according 
to His promise hath God regenerated us through 
the bath of holy baptism. 

Ver 24. Rirger:—This example serves to 
guard us against dealing too slightingly with the 
history of the Old 'l'estament.—BERLENB. BIBLE: 
—All that Moses has described are figures of the 
inner spiritual and genuine life in Christ.—Spr- 
NER :—*‘Bringeth forth unto bondage.” Those 
that will be saved by the law and its works and 
therefore reject the gospel, are not God’s chil- 
dren, nor heirs of eternal life, but at their highest 
are only servants and therefore under sin and 
the curse. 

Ver. 26. Lutaer:—The holy church bears 
and genders children continually, even to the 
last day, in that she exercises the ministry, that 
is, teaches and diffuses the gospel which is her 
manner of bearing. Now the gospel teaches 
that we are redeemed and become free from the 
curse of the law, from sin, death and all manner 
of ill, not through the law and works, but 
through Christ. Therefore is the holy church 
not subjected to the law or works, but free is 
she, a mother without law, without sin and 
death. But what she is as a mother, so are also 
her children.—“ Free.””—Even the ten command- 
ments have no right to accuse, nor to terrify the 
conscience, wherein Christ rules by His grace 
and moreover outwardly: the civil laws of Mo- 
ses concern us no longer. Yet the gospel does 
not therewith make us free from all other civil 
laws, for so long as we are in this natural life, 
the gospel subjects us to the civil laws which 








the government of each land has. But since our 
mortal life must forsooth have some ceremonies, 
we can by no means dispense with them. There- 
fore the gospel admits that we may make in the 
Christian Church some special ordinances con- 
cerning holy days, times, places, ete.—but not in 
the thought that those who observe such order, 
should thereby merit forgiveness of sins. 

Ver. 27. Although the little flock, i. ¢., the dear 
Christian Church, that receives the doctrine of 
the gospel, and earnestly cleaves thereto, ap- 
pears altogether unfruitful, forsaken, weak and 
despicable, and moreover outwardly suffers per- 
secution, and is constrained to hear herself ac- 
cused of teaching heretical and seditious things, 
she is nevertheless alone fruitful before God, and 
brings forth through the ministry innumerably 
many children, who are heirs of eternal life. 

Ver. 28. In Starke :—Natural birth has with 
God no preéminence; He chooses Abel before 
Cain, Jacob before Esau, Ephraim before Manas- 
ses, efc.; whoever feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him, and whgever 
cleaves in true faith to the promise, is a child of 
one promise, and shall attain to the promised ever- 
lasting inheritance.—If we are like Isaac in his 
birth, let us also become like him in his virtues. 

Ver. 29. Lange :—Whatever church oppresses 
and persecutes another in matters of faith, such 
an one is not the true apostolic church; there- 
fore also she neither stands in the true filial re- 
lation to God, nor has part in the inheritance of 
eternal life.—LutrHer:—It is ever thus, that 
Ishmael persecutes Isaac, but on the contrary 
the good Isaac leaves Ishmael in peace. Who- 
ever will be unpersecuted by Ishmael, let him 
profess that he is no Christian.—Sprener :—The 
church’s condition is in some particulars ever 
the same; it may always be said: As it was at 
that time so is it now. 

Ver. 80.—Spener:—Persecutions harm in 
fact not the persecuted but the persecutors. To 
the persecuted there remains yet God’s grace, 
love and heaven, but the persecutors load them- 
selves with God’s wrath.— BERLENB. BIBLE :— 
The whole natural man must, as a scoffer and 
wild man such as Ishmael was, be set aside 
from all righteousness of birth, and devices of 
his own through a renewed obedient will. And 
although that involves a dying and giving up, 
inasmuch as the false nature sinks into the death 
of its own desires and so becomes powerless, yet 
the new awakened sense makes no account of 
that, because it has a hatred against the old man, 
and renounces therefore courageously all im- 
pulses of nature, let them have as holy a seeming 
as they may. Thereby the scoffer becomes in 
his turn a scoffing before the new man. 

Vers. 21-30. Two sorts of children of Abra- 


ham: to which dost thou belong? To thechil- 
dren of the bondwoman or of the freewoman? 


Law or grace? Either—or? 1. The two stand 
indeed in relation to each other (one Father), 
but yet are 2. essentially distinct (two widely 
different mothers). a. Law-Flesh (= the law- 
man still the carnal man), Grace — Spirit 
(=the carnal man has no pari in it); 
Law-Bondage, Grace-Freedom.—Christians are — 
children, not of the bondwoman, but of the free- — 
woman. 1. Rejoice! 2. Consider well !—The 
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Jerusalem above 1. a mother, 2. a mother 
through promise, 3. a free mother.—The cove- 
 nantof law a fruitfulmother. (Many depend on 
it, because the natural man remains thereby na- 
tural), but yet the covenant of grace has the 
promise of God.—Christians are children of the 
Jerusalem above. 1. How? Because children 
of the promise. 2. What do they obtain there- 
by? They participate in her condition of free- 
dom.—The Jerusalem above free: 1) not bound 
to the law — not held to obtaining salvation by 
works of the law; 2) not obnoxious to its curse. 





are members of God’s people not by nature but 
only through promise; 2. they attain heavenly 
inheritance, only ‘in consequence of promise, 
not by their own works. —Christians have 
their type in Isaac; 1. Born as he through 
promise (see above); 2. Persecuted like him, by 
Ishmael, 3. but for all that children of the 
freewoman and therefore alone heirs.—Who ob- 
tains the inheritance? 1) not the natural man. 
but the spiritual; 2) not the son of the bond 
woman but of the freewoman.—Human self-will - 
(Hagar, Ishmael), divine counsel; 1) The latter 








The children of the promise, i, ¢, 1. They | permits the former, 2) but still gains the victory. 





BE. Admonition to perseverance in Christian freedom—with a threatening allu- 
sion to the pernicious consequences of the opposite course. 


Cuaprer IV. 31—YV. 6. 


31. So then [Wherefore],' brethren, we are not children of the [a] bondwoman, but 

IV. 1 of the free. Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 

free [Stand fast therefore in the liberty for which Christ made us free, or For free- 

dom Christ made us free. Stand fast therefore],? and be not entangled again with 

2 [in] the yoke of bondage. Behold, I Paul’ say unto you, that if ye be circumcised 

3 [ic submit to circumcision],* Christ shall [will] profit you nothing. For [More- 

over, d¢ continuative] I testify again to every man that is circumcised [who has him- 

4 self circumcised], that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 

effect unto you [Ye are separated from Christ],° whosoever of you are justified [being 

5 justified] by [in] the law; ye are fallen [fallen away] from grace. For we through 

6 [by] the Spirit wait® for the hope of righteousness by [from] faith. For in Jesus 

Christ [Christ Jesus] neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision ; 
but faith which worketh by [working through] love. 


F. Renewed lamentation over the apostasy of the Galatians. Sharp testimony 
against the misleading misrepresentations of his preaching on the part of the 
false teachers. 


CHapTer V. 7-12. 


7 Ye did run [were running] well; who did hinder’ you that ye should not obey 

8,9 the truth? This [The] persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you. A lit- 

10 tle leaven leaveneth® the whole lump. I [I, for my part] have confidence in [as 

regards] you through [in] the Lord, that ye will be none [in nothing] otherwise 

11 minded: but he that troubleth 7 shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. And- 

[But] I, brethren, if I yet [still] preach circumcision, why do I yet [still] suffer 

persecution? then is the offence of the cross ceased [the scandal of the cross done 

12 away with]. I would they were even cut off which trouble you [I would that they 

who are unsettling you would even mutilate themselves, or would even cut them- 
selves off from you].'° 







~ lVer, 31 . 66, [So B. Dt. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. "Apa (Rec.) is feebly sup- 
2 Ver 1 rhe es aa i bably that of Lachman ] drevie ia nuds Xprords HnrevOépwoer* Dy. 

Deters .1.—The correc ng is pro Mann : Pte nuas KeTE OU. 

So &, which also begins chap. v. with orjxere. [This reading is su ported also by A. B.C. D., and adopted by Uae Meyer 
(4th ed., Schmoller mentions the other reading as his) and Alford. Ty éAevdepia, fF Nuas Xpurrds A west grody oryKere 

; le sapported by D.23 BE. K. L., the great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers, and is adopted hy Griesbach, 
R ndorf, Wieseler, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Lightfoot (who differs in punctuation however). Between these two 
Y -3 the choice is very diffizult. The authorities are so yt met divided, and as the verbal difference is slight, the cri- 
tical question resolves itself into this delicate one: whether the transeriber was more likely to have omitted or inser 

» because of nuds immediately following. Meyer thinks it was inserted, others that it was omitted. The latter opinion 
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seems more probable, and the second reading is preferable on diplomatic grounds. The renderings given above are in ac-. 


cordance with the two readings, but minor variations in interpretation are noticed in the Exec. Notes, 
We find besides, ojy placed after éAcv@epia, but this is feebly supported; it is put after orjxere in X, A. B. 0. ¥- On 


this position of the particle, an argument for Lachmann s punctuation is based, though it is not decisive. 


before judas in C. K. L.; after it in X, A. B. D. EB. F. G. 


Lightfoot not only begins a new sentence at oryjxere, but, retaining 7}, is forced to join the first clause directly with 
ver. 31, and to render: we are sons “of her wh» is free with that freedom which Christ has given us.” So Schott and 
Rinck. This seems forced, but Lightfoot’s note on the various readings is valuable.—On the other variations from the E. 


Y., in this verse, see Exec. NoTEs.—R.] 


8 Ver. 2.—N, omits [avAos, inserted however by the corrector. 
4 Ver. 2.—{Both here and in ver. 3, the reference is not to the fact of having been circumcised, but now resorting to the 


rite as necessary.—R. | 


6 Ver. 4.—[Schmoller renders : abgetrennt seid thr von (der gemeinschaft mit) Christo. The construction is pregnant, and 
scarcely admits of a literal translation. Vulgate: evacuati estisa. Alford’s “annihilates from Christ” is objectionable. 


Ellicott’s paraphrase is 


od: “ Your union with Christ became void” (so Meyer). It seems both more lively and more 


exact to retain the present in English, since “the aorists (xarnpyj@nre, éferéoare) represent the consequences as instanta- 


neous ” (Lightfoot).—R. ] 
6 Ver. 5.—, has éxdexoueOa, 82 amexdexdpeOa. 


T Ver. 7.—[Rec. has avéxowe, but the correct reading is évéxowe (all MSS., most cursives, and modern editors).—R.] 
8Ver.7.—Ty aAn@ciapnyn weideo@acr is, without ground, deemed spurious by Semler and Kopp. [N, A. B. 
Lachmann, Lightfoot, omit ry; retained on good authority by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott.—R.] 


9 Ver. 9.—-AodAot is a gloss. 


10 Ver. 12.—[See Exec. Nores, on the meaning of this verse.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 31. Wherefore, brethren, we are 
not children of a bondwoman.—Paul, after 
the indirect warning in vers. 29, 30, sums up the 
contents of vers. 22 sq. once more, in an exact 
form, appealing to the Christian sense of dignity 
=you will therefore surely not suffer yourselves 
to be reduced to children of the bondwoman. 
[Notice the omission of the article: “not of 
any bondwoman,”’ Judaism or any form of hea- 
thenism (Liagutroot, Meyer, Exticorr). This 
explanation is more striking and appropriate 
than that of ALrorp, who is disposed to think 
madioxye is anarthrous, because emphatically pre- 
fixed to its governing noun.—R.]—But of the 
free,—therefore ourselves free. This Paul ex- 
pressly states in the following sentence. 

Ver. 1, refers the freedom of Christians to 
Christ; yet the main idea is no longer the fact 
or method of their having become free, but the 
end, namely: t7 éAevGepia, for freedom, for 
being and remaining free. Then follows the ad- 
monition itself; or#xere, used absolutely, 
without any modifying clause—remain firm. 
[Schmoller follows Lachmann, in beginning a new 
sentence with orjxere; of course if a different 
punctuation is adopted, the verb is modified by 
the preceding clause, without altering its mean- 
ing however. He also takes ri éAevfepia as da- 
tive commodi, ‘“‘for freedom,” not instrumental, 
‘‘with freedom” (so ALForp). It must be re- 
marked that this pointing makes the style very 
abrupt, and that since the stress in this inter- 
pretation rests on for freedom, the end of their 
being made free, so emphatic a thought would 
scarcely be expressed by a dative of doubtful 
force, for as Liaurroot observes, the dative is 
awkward, in whatever way it is taken. Even 
Meyer explains the passage far more satisfac- 
torily, on the theory that the other reading is 
correct. Following this reading, we render: 
‘*Stand fast therefore in the liberty for” or ‘‘ with 
which Christ made us free.” The prominent 
dative then denotes ‘the sphere in which and to 
which the action is limited” (Exuicorr); and 
the relative 7 is either dative commodi (WINER, 
Exticorr) or ablative (instrumental, LurHer, 
Brza, Carvin). Meyer thinks this latter usage 
is uncommon with Paul. The former is safer. 
The sense is then: therefore stand fast in that 





liberty (which is our state as children of the 
freewoman, and) for which, to remain in which, 
Christ made us free.—R. 

Be not entangled again.—As Gentiles they 
had not formerly been under the yoke of the 
Mosaic law, but for all that had certainly (see 
iv. 8) been in bondage; having now become free 
from it by their faith in Christ, they ought not to 
allow themselves to be enslaved again by a yoke. 
[In the yoke of bondage.—‘‘In” it, because 
the thought is of being ensnarea; they were to 
stand upright, not to bow to the yoke (Ligur- 
FooT); ‘‘bondage’’ was its predominant nature 
(Exxicorr).—R.] All that preceded, doctrinal 
exposition and expostulation, pointed to this ex- 
hortation: to remain free. But just because 
this lies at the foundation of everything preced- 
ing, the brief, plain utterance in this verse suf- 
fices, and the Apostle at once turns to a warning 
menace in case the admonition should not be 
heeded, and the Galatians instead should go so 
far as to submit to circumcision. 

Ver. 2. Behold I Paul say unto you 
that if ye be circumcised.—Rousing per- 
sonal attention with ‘*Behold” and with the in- 
terposition of his personal authority,* ‘+I Paul,” 
he warns them against the final step, not yet 
taken by them, which would bring them com- 
pletely under the yoke of the law, namely, the 
receiving of circumcision. [It is highly proba- 
ble that some of them had been circumcised, and 
that the present points to the continuance of this 
course of conduct among them (ALrorp, EL.I- 
corr). He does not mean that the fact of a 
man's being a circumcised man would prevent 
his being a Christian, but if after all this instruc- 
tion and warning, they resorted to this rite as 
necessary to salvation, ‘‘ Christ will,” ete.—R.] 
They would then have had no advantage of 
Christ, because they would have sought salvation 
in circumcision and not of Christ.— Will profit 
you nothing.—The future is probably (as in 
ver. 5) to be referred to the wapovoia and the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom, [So 
Meyer, who finds in this a reference to its near- 
ness. But he is fond of such references. Exu- 
corr with more propriety says: ‘it simply marks 
the certain result of such a course of practice; 
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4 0 - a“ will never profit you 
Ver. 3, Moreover I testify again.—Paul 
strengthens his warning by referring to a further 
consequence of receiving circumcision. It obliges 
to the observance of the whole law; ‘for circum- 
cision makes one a full participant in the cove- 
nant of law, a proselyte of righteousness, and 
the law demands of the one that is held to it its 
complete fulfilment (iii. 10).”” Meyer. At the 
same time Paul gives with this a more precise 
explanation of ‘‘Christ will profit you nothing” 
so much the more certainly will this be the case, 
because a man by receiving circumcision becomes 
a debtor to do the whole law, and therefore 
is not at liberty to persuade himself, that he does 
not mean to erect again the law as a whole, but 
* only to accept one point. But all, who are ‘of 
: the works of the law are under the curse,” iii. 
fa 10.—In view of the solemnity of the asseveration 
' we must suppose that the false teachers design- 
edly concealed this perilous consequence of cir- 
cumcision or sought to soften it. “Again” 
alludes to the earlier (second) presence of the 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. Ye are separated from Christ.— 
“Paul by speaking asyndetically and recurring 
to the second person speaks so much the more 
emphatically and vividly.””—Mryer.—The verse 
expresses the consequence of becoming ‘a 
debtor to do the whole law” (for év véug dcxatova- 
Qa: is substantially identically with this). This 
is the xarapy. axd tov Xpicrod which completes 
the explanation of the declaration in ver. 2.— 
Karapyeioda: a6 tivoc, a pregnant expression = 
the connection in which one stands with any one 
___ is done away, and so one is loose from him.— 
Justification by the law and justification for 
Christ’s sake are mutually exclusive; whoever 
seeks the first falls out of fellowship with Christ. 
Justified, here of course an expression repre- 
senting the view of the persons concerned, who 
think ‘*through the law we shall be justified.” — 
Ye are fallen away from grace.—Here he 
expressly names the benefit the loss of which 
they suffee by ‘‘being justified in the law” and 
the resulting separation from Christ. A cutting 
contrast: they think that they are being justi- 
fied, but by this very means instead they are 
fallen away from grace, so far is an actual justi- 
fication from being possible in this way.* ’Exriz- 
Tew TH xdpitog opposed to éoryKévae év rH YapiTe 
é (Rom. v. 2). 

Ver. 5. Por wa by the spirit wait for 

the hops of righteousness from faith.— 

“A justification of the judgment passed in ver. 

4 upon those that seek to be justified through 

the law, drawn ¢ contrario, i. e., from the entirely 
_ different manner in which Paul and those like 

him wish to be justified.” Mayer. [‘ We” i. «. 
_ those who have not sought justification in the 
law, and fallen from grace; the contrast is not 

very strongly marked in the subject however (dé 
isnot used), for Paul addresses the Galatians, 
_ Rot as those who had fallen, but were in danger 
_ of falling, and the subject “we” may include 
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Lieurroor renders ‘are driven forth, are banished with 

r your mother,” but while this meaning of éemimrew is 
cal, it is not, found elsewhere in New Testament and 
“not be pressed.—R.] : : 














them also.—R.] [Ivebware is used neither of 
the human spirit in itself, nor of the spirit of 
‘man enlightened by the Holy Ghost, but of the 
Spirit of God as the objective principle of the 
Christian life, As it is from the Holy Spirit 
working in believers, that the whole Christian 
life proceeds, so in particular the persevering 
Christian hope is thus wrought, of the fulfilment 
of which he also gives pledge (2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5, 
Eph. i. 14; Rom. iii. 11-23), So Wiesever and 
Meyer. But of course this hope of future 
righteousness proceeds from the Holy Ghost only 
so far as it rests upon aright basis. This basis 
is then stated in éx wiotewc, which is meant to ex- 
press that Christians ground their hope of future 
righteousness not upon the works of the law, but 
precisely on faith alone, that they hope to be 
justified not in the law but by faith. [’Ex« rio-. 
tewe does not therefore describe mvevuare (Lu- 
THER), but the latter sets forth the agent: * by 
the spirit,” the former the origin or source 
(Schmoller says with less exactness, the ground) 
of their hope. ‘By faith’? cannot qualify 
‘¢ righteousness,” as the order of the E. V. seems 
to indicate.—R.] Ackasocivy is here also of 

course, Righteousness before God — dcxaiworc. 

But this is here represented for Christians as 
something future; we are therefore not to un- 
derstand it of that which takes place in time, 

but of the dccaiworg which comes to completion 
only at the final judgment. But it is a difficulty 
that it does not simply read: eArida dik. éxouev, 

but éAr. axexd. whereby the hope itself is pre- 
sented in turn as an object of hope. ’EAzi¢ is 
therefore here to be understood as the object of 

hope, res sperata, as in Col. i. 5; Tit. ii. 13, and 
dOtkatoovvyne as genitive of apposition. ’Arex- 
déyeobac is more precisely not = éA7ifew itself, 
but = to wait for, to expect perseveringly (W1E- 
SELER). [This view of the passage, which is 
that of WieseLer, avoids the seeming pleonasm, 
‘‘wait for the hope,’’ but is open to one serious 
objection, viz.: that the genitive is never thus 
used with éAmic (MeYER). Besides éArida arex- 
de x6ue0a is not pleonastic, but forcible and almost 
poetical, the accusative being cognate (ELiicorTr). 

The genitive may be regarded as 1) sudjecti; the 
hoped for reward of righteousness, sc. eternal 
life (so Beza, Bengel and most older commenta- 
tors). This avoids the seeming difficulty of 

every other interpretation, viz.: making ‘right- 
eousness”’ future, but it is not in keeping with 
the context, as it introduces and gives promi- 
nence to an adjunct of ‘ righteousness,”’ while 
the passage treats of ‘ justification.” 2) It 
seems best then to take it as genitive odjecti, t. e. 

the hope of being justified (so Meyer, Exticort, 

ALFoRD, also the versions of Tyndale and Cran- 
mer). This is strictly grammatics] and in keep- 
ing with the context. The objection that it 
makes ‘‘ righteousness” future is easily met, see 
below.—R.] That Paul should here speak of 

the (complete and final) justification, as some 

thing to be expected first in the future, is en- 
tirely accordant with the context. In ver. 4 he 
speaks of such as, being already justified by 
faith, now turn to the law and thereby suffer the 
loss of grace. In order to illustrate the latter, 

he now enforces the truth, that a Christian must 
remain in faith, because only then can he have, 
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the hope of justification at the judgment; faith 
remains the condition of the state of grace, for 
even at the final judgment it is the condition of 
gracious acceptance. [This view contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism, and represents ‘jus- 
tification as one of those divine results, which 
stretches into eternity, conveying with it and in- 
volving the idea of future blessedness and glorifi- 
cation ” (Exiicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 6. He now proceeds to justify the wait- 
ing ‘for the hope from faith” on the part of the 
Christian. For in Christ Jesus = for him 
that is in Christ Jesus, forthe Christian, 
neither circumcision availeth anything 
== has no influence in the attainment of justifi- 
cation (in the sense of ver. 5), nor uncircum- 
cision (while the Galatian false teachers laid so 
great stress upon this distinction) ; but faith 
working through love, faith which shows it- 
self operative through love.-— Evepyeio#a is always 
middle inthe New Testament. The passive mean- 
ing given by many of the older Catholics, as 
BELLARMINE and Estivs, in the interest of the 
Catholic system, is therefore incorrect. Refer- 
ence is made to this display of the activity of 
faith through love, in view of the following 
section ver. 13 sq., the theme of which is given 
inourverse. [Ligutroor: ‘‘ These words bridge 
over the gulf which seems to separate the lan- 
guage of St. Paul and St. James. Both assert a 
principle of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory.’”’ Against the use made 
of this passage by modern Romanist commenta- 
tors who give up the passive sense, such as WIN- 
DISCHMANN, Méuterr, Symbolik, see ALFORD and 
DecrrinaL Notes below.—R. ] 

Ver. 7. Ye were running well.—Short, 
emotional, and therefore asyndetic propositions 
respecting the unhappy alterations which had 
taken place with the Galatians.—The compari- 
son of the Christian walk to a race is, as is well 
known, a favorite one with Paul. The running 
well consisted in obedience to the truth, that is, 
in their going in the true=evangelical, way, 
seeking their righteousness in faith.—Paul asks 
in surprise: Who did hinder you ?* 

Ver. 8. He here answers the last assertion to 
himself and them. Certainly, it is not God that 
has turned you away, has brought you upon this 
other way! The intriguing of the false teachers 
is represented as something ungodly. ‘H revo. 
k. T. A., therefore, is to be translated; The persua- 
ding is not from your caller=God. The calling 
and the persuading are opposed to each other as 
distinct in character; the former is divine ac- 
tivity, the latter not, but essentially human with 
human intention, art, importunity (Mrver).—In 
itself ‘‘ persuasion” could have also a passive 
signification—the being persuaded, disposition 
to follow; and so many interpreters take it here 
also—obsequiousness towards the false teach- 





*[The verb here used means “ to break up a road,” so as to 
render itimpassable. It originally took the dative of the per- 
son, but in the New Testament is followed by an accusative. 
Ligutroot seems to think davéxowev (Rec.) would suit the 
metaphor of the stadium better, its meaning being “ to 
beat back,” to hinder with the further idea of thrusting 
back (Etuicorr), but the other reading is too well sup- 
ported. He also remarks that the transcribers seem to have 
taken offence at the word éyxérrev, since it is frequently 
altere1, e. g. 1 Thess. ii. 18; Acts xxiv.4—R.] 





ers. 


haps the paranomasia (meiHec#a, ver 7). But 
Meyer, Atrorp, Exticorr prefer the active 
meaning, both because it is better established, 
and because it suits the active meaning of 
‘*calleth.” It seems to accord better with ver. 
9 also.—R. ‘ 

Ver. 9. A little leaven.—It is disputed 
whether this refers to doctrine or persons; a lit- 
tle leaven of doctrine, as a few bad men, false 
teachers. Manifestly the former. It is not the 
number of the false teachers that is of account, 
but the influence of their teaching, not the zei6- 
ovrec but the meoyovy. Plainly nothing else 


is meant by ‘“leaven” than the immediately 


preceding ‘‘persuasion,” for of this, ‘leaven” 
isanimage. As the leaven works into the lump, 
so does the ‘persuasion,’ the persuasive, se- 
ducing word into the soul (or into a whole com- 
munity): therefore=even an influence in itself 
apparently insignificant, may nevertheless be 
ruinous to the whole man (or whole community 
of men). [The proverb (quoted also 1 Cor. v. 6) 
is undoubtedly true both of doctrines and per- 
sons. To which it refers here is extremely 
doubtful. In support of each view the best com- 
mentators may be cited, and the context is not 
decisive, for while ver. 8 may favor the former 
reference, ver. 10 with its individualizing turn, 
favors the latter. Leaven is, as usually, a symbol 
of evil.—R.] This of course contains a warning 
to be on their guard, and to turn back in time, 
and remove the leaven.—The Apostle, in order the 
easier to win them to him, expresses the confi- 
dence which he still continues to have in them. 

Ver. 10. I, for my part,—even though the 
false teachers believe you already won over to 
them.—He knows his confidence to be grounded 
in the Lord. The Lord will doubtless bring it 
to pass and give you the right mind—in the in- 
terest of His cause.—Ovdév dAAO Opovh- 
oete is best taken absolutely=that you will not 
be otherwise minded than hitherto, that you will 
not alter your conviction, will not apostatize. It 
is true, a giving way had indeed already begun ; 
but it was as yet only in its incipiency; evi- 
dently Paul deals with them throughout as those 
that are yet wavering, and therefore it may well 
be hoped of them that matters will not come to 
an actual dAAo gpovetv=change of conviction. 
Up to the present time they are only, as is im- 
mediately expressed, ‘‘troubled.”.—He that 
troubleth you—every one, who, &c. The sup- 
position that the Apostle refers to a leader 
among his opponents well known to himself 
(Erasmus, Lutner, Bene@et and others), or 
even to Peter (JEROME), is supported by noth- 
ing in the Epistle. Therefore also whosoever 
he be ought to be understood as entirely gen- 
eral, and not referred to any eminent consider. 
ation enjoyed by the faise teachers. Undoubt, 
edly, however, Paul means to signify, that no 
consideration whatever could cause him to waver 
in this judgment.—K piu a=God’s sentence of 
condemnation (e.g. Mark xii. 40, Le. xx. 47; 
Rom, ii. 3; xiii. 12); this is conceived as some- 
thing exceedingly irksome, a burden, therefore 
Baordcet. 

Ver. 11. But I, brethren, if I still preach 


[In favor of the latter meaning we have 
the support of the Greek expositors, and per- 
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cir cision.—Paul refutes moreover the pre- 
tence of the false teachers, invented to further 
their cause, that he himself elsewhere preached 
circumcision. They had probably appealed, in 
support of their charge, to the circumcision of 
‘Timothy, which had lately taken place, but 
which by no means took place on the ground of 
its necessity to salvation (Acts xvi. 8. See 
moreover, the explanation of ii. 4).—* Still” 
dates not from a period within his apostolic 
career itself, as though Paul as Apostle had yet 
at one time preached circumcision, which in 
view of the manner of Paul’s conversion and of 
his whole previous course is an unpsychological 
and unhistorical assumption, but it dates from 
his conversion. Why doI still suffer perse- 
. cution.—This second ér: is a logicalone: what 
a reason remains, efc.?—Then is the scandal 
of the cross done away with.—Apodosis of 
the conditional sentence, ‘if I still preach cir- 
eumcision,”’ for the purpose of demonstrating the 
nullity of the protasis: he would no longer be 
persecuted.—T0 oxivd. rod cravpov more precisely 
=that, which is offensive inthe preceding of 
a Christ’s death on the cross, namely, that it is 
‘a proclaimed as the only ground of salvation. Had 
Paul, with this or instead of it, still preached cir- 
{ cumcision as necessary to salvation, the Jew 
‘ would have seen his law maintained in authority, 
and would not have taken offence at the death on 
the cross, and especially the preaching of it. 
Ver. 12."O0¢e20v xai droxépovrat.—the 
ordinary explanation is: Would that they would 
even have themselves made eunuchs, for which 
partly the middle signification of the future 
; aroxéwovra: is cited, partly the connection, which 
is thought to point (xa/) to a play of words upon 
meptrouy. But, as this would be a bitter turn of 
wit, and as the assumption, that Paul means 
thereby to lash the sexual intemperance of the 
false teachers, is arbitrary, it is not pleasant to 
accede to this explanation. The lexical argu- 
ment, which has the most weight, is the hardest 
to meet; it can only be said that the passive use 
4 of the future middle, even in the classics, is by 
no m2ans unknown. On the other hand the con- 
nection, which is especially adduced in support 
of this explanation, has not a strictly demonstra- 
tive force, as WIESELER remarks. He, itis true, 
lays almost too much stress on the absence of an 
actual paronomasia; on the fact that Paul, did 
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not at least choose éxreivecv, as being a very com-. 


‘mon word among the Greeks for castration, and 
: the paronomasia with xararouf (Phil. iii. 23) 
proves at least so much as this, that Paul in op- 
position to such Judaizers, was not particularly 
tender in dealing with rep:rou#, for this is a sar- 
castic allusion to weptou#. On the other hand 
this remark of his particularly is correct, that 
we should then expect instead of davaor. an allu- 
sion to tepit., the more so, as in ver. 11 zeprr. is 
not at all alluded to in the light of a demand 
made by them. If we can therefore make up our 
minds to take a7ox. as passive, this would be in 
itself entirely suitable, especially for the final 
sentence: Would they were even hewn off=con- 
demned by God (since the reference to excom- 
munication is less congruous). Kai certainly is 
far from necessitating the reference to 7epvr., as 

a explanation itis alike a climactic par- 
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you.” 





ticle. [Itseems entirely incorrect to take the pas- 
sive sense, for which there is no authority in the 
New Testament. Ex.icorr, preserves the middle 
sense, and yet avoids the seemingly coarse in- 
terpretation, which is usually given, He ren- 
ders: ‘would even cut themselves off from 
Unfortunately «ai is a climactic particle, 
and this view gives us an anti-climax. In fact 
were there no question of taste involved, scarce 
a doubt would arise as to the Apostle’s meaning. 
Have we a right to adopt forced interpretations, 
to avoid a natural one, because it seems to us 
unrefined? As Ligutroor remarks ‘If it seems 
strange that St. Paul should have alluded to such 
a practice at all, it must be remembered that as 
this was a recognized form of heathen self-devo- 
tion, it could not possibly be shunned in conver- 
sation, and must at times have been mentioned 
by a Christian preacher. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Galatians, 
for Pessinus, one of their chief towns, was the 
home of the worship of Cybele, in honor of whom 
these mutilations were practiced.’”’ WorpswortH: 
‘«There would be more hope from their ez-cision, 
than from their circumcision. For then they 
would be excluded from the Jewish congregation, 
they would feel the rigor of the law, they would 
be ashamed of enforcing it on you. Then there 
would be good hope, that they also would joy- 
fully hail and accept the gracious liberty of the 
gospel, and would be joined as sound members to 
the Body of Christ.”—R.]—Avaorarowvrvrec, 
unsettling=to bring into tumult, stronger than 
tapdooev. WIESELER: To render seditious, 
namely, against the order of Christianity, or 
rather against its Lord and King, Christ. — 
[Curysostom: ‘Well does he say dvaorarovrrec, 
for abandoning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they compelled 
them to seek a foreign and a strange land; 
banishing from the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
free, and forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tives and aliens.” (From Ligurroor.)—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christion Liberty. Respecting the idea of 
Freedom, which Paul in this Epistle maintains 
and vindicates for Christians with such decision 
(from iii. 25 on, substantially this, but more on 
its negative side; in express words in this sec- 
tion), we are to consider that it does not prima- 
rily mean freedom from the accusations and the 
curse of the law (wrath of God, etc.), but, agree- 
ably to the whole polemics of the Apostle, means 
freedom from the claims (requirements) of the 
law, from the obligation of attaching ourselves 
to it, in order by works of the law to seek salva- 
tion (to seek it through these conjointly with 
faith, yes, essentially to seek it through these). 
Too precipitately and too prevailingly does Lu- 
ther, for example, take this freedom, which Christ 
has won, in the former sense, and in this sense 
eulogizes it as the most precious benefit. Un- 
doubtedly, however, freedom in this sense stands 
causally connected with freedom in the other; 
in the first place by the very fact that only he 
who through Christ is delivered from the curse 
of the law, is a Christian, and only to him does 
freedom from the law itself accrue (although 
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strictly speaking this does not belong here) ;— 
and secondly, inasmuch as only to him who does 
not give himself any more into bondage under 
the law, does freedom from its curse also remain 
assured, while conversely, whoever gives up the 
other freedom, loses also this, and thus comes 
into double bondage. Hence it is fully admissi- 
ble to comprehend in the freedom which Paul 
claims for the Christian, his freedom from the 
curse of the law—not exegetically it is true, but 
at least in the practical application of the doc- 
trine. Still more; in the reference to freedom 
from the curse of the law (wrath of God), an en- 
tirely just apprehension of the doctrine is in- 
volved, since Paul contends with such earnest- 
ness for the freedom of the Christians from the 
law, and against the imposing of the law upon 
them, and thus against their being brought 
upon the ground of the righteousness of works, 
for this very reason, that thereby we forfeit also 
our freedom from the curse of the law, and so 
come under this curse, losing thereby the advan- 
tage that we have in Christ, the certainty of the 
grace of God. His strong emphasizing of the 
freedom of Christians has its ground indeed not 
merely in an abstract pride of freedom, leading 
him to feel: Christians now have no longer need 
of allowing themselves to be held in bondage by 
a law, but it is grounded in the doctrinal knowl- 
edge of the loss of salvation, which would result 
from the giving up of that freedom. 

2. Hither the law wholly, or not at all; either Christ 
or the law. The Apostle presents two momentous 
alternatives and thereby sets himself against all 
half courses and their self-deceiving effect. The 
first is: ‘‘ Either the law wholly—or not at all.”’ 
Whoever once places himself in one particular 
on the legal ground, cannot stop short with that 
one. For in the first place the law, although a 
whole consisting of many members, is yet a whole 
in which one member depends on another. And 
secondly for this very reason the blessing of 
God is not promised to the observance of one or 
the other part of it, but only to the observance 
of the whole ; whoever therefore will become par- 
taker of the blessing in the way of law, must ob- 
serve the whole law. But if he shrinks from 
undertaking the whole, either because he reeog- 
nizes much of it as abolished for the Christian, 
or because much of it is burdensome to him, or 
as he thinks of the impossibility of fulfilling all 
aright, and of the curse which is denounced 
against all short comings, then let him give up 
the legal position altogether. This suggests 
then the other alternative: ‘‘ Either Christ or 
the law.” The two ‘do not match,” i. e. who- 
ever will be justified by works of law, thereby 
renounces virtually, and ought therefore to re- 
nounce formally the consolations of grace in 
Christ; for in so doing he does not seek his 
righteousness in Christ, but rejects Him. Com- 
monly however man would be glad to take the 
latter with the former, would at. least, with- 
out building upon it, be well content with the 
free grace of God, as the complement of his im- 
perfect righteousness of works; but in vain—the 
sentence is: Fallen away from grace!—‘ This 
text, vers. 2 and 4, is a true touchstone, by which 
we may securely and certainly judge all manner 
of doctrines, works and ceremonies of all men, 
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Whoever now, be they Papists, Turks, Jews, 
sectaries,—or whoever they may be, teach, that 
anything is necessary to salvation besides faith 
in Christ, they hear in this place the sentence of 
the Holy Ghost pronounced against them by the 
Apostle, namely, that Christ profiteth them noth- 
ing. But if St. Paul can venture to pass so ter- 
rible a judgment against the law and circumci- 
sion, which God Himself has given, what kind 
of judgment would he utter upon the chaff and 
the dross of men’s ordinances? Wherefore this 
text is such a thunderclap, that by right the 
whole papal realm should be astounded and ter- 
rified thereat.” LurHEr. 

3. ‘* Waiting for the hope of righteousness.” Jus- 
tification, on one hand, is a benefit to be obtained 
even now, but on the other hand, that which we 
now obtain is not yet the whole, not yet the con- 
summation. But the justification of the Christian 
in the present is not on this account in any way 
an illusion, nor is the joyful certainty, which 
faith has, of being justified in Christ, prejudiced. 
On the contrary the believer knows very well 
that at first he can only have this benefit in a 
measure corresponding to the imperfection of the 
present dispensation. The joyfulness of faith 
would be beclouded if the hope of consummation 
in eternity, in spite of all present imperfection, 
did not essentially appertain to faith, as certain 
hope. Hoping and waiting include, it is true, a 
negative element, a not yet having; but they also 
include essentially a positive. element, the cer- 
tainty that what is not yet possessed will never- 
theless be attained, and this positive element is 
derived from nothing else than faith. Hope is 
grounded in faith—but never in our works; 
faith is therefore not only necessary in the be- 
ginning, but remains so perpetually; if we lose 
it, we lose hope also. 

4. Faith, Hope, Love. Faith, that has hope, 
is the one thing that characterizes the Christian, 
to which is added Love. As in hope faith be- 
comes a waiting faith, miotic amexdeyouévyn, 80 
through love does it become an active faith, 7. 
évepyouuévy, t. €., the évépyeca does not first 
through love come into faith, but rather faith 
manifests in this love its own indwelling energy; 
had it no such évépyeca in itself, there would be 
no such result as love, and where this energy is 
wanting to it, because it is a mere nominal faith, 
there is no such result. Even so the capacity of 
waiting does first come into faith, not through 
hope, but on the contrary, because this inheres 
in faith, from faith emanates hope.—The Catholic 
doctrine of a fides caritate formata, as the condi- 
tion of justification, has of course not the least 
support in this passage; for the simple reason 
that ‘‘ working through love” affirms something 
enirely different: ‘‘non per caritatem formam 
suam accipere vel formari fidem, sed per caritatem 
operosam vel efficacem esse ap. docet.”’ CALOvIUS. 
Nor can it be concluded from this passage that 
the Apostle would make love the principle of 
justification together with faith. See the Ex- 
EGETICAL Notes above, but especially LurHeEr, 
who has so truly apprehended the significance 
of our passage: ‘‘ Paul treats not in this place 
of what Faith accomplishes before God, as how 
one becomes righteous before God; for this he 
has done at full length above; but he says just 
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here at the end, as it were for a short conclusion, 
what is a true Christian life; in Christ such a 
faith alone avails, which is no feigned, hypo- 
critical one, but a true living faith. Now such a 
faith is one that exercises itself and perseveres 
in good works through love. For this is nothing 
else than to say: Whoever will be a true Chris- 
tian man and in Christ’s Kingdom, he must for- 
sooth have a true faith. But now assuredly the 
faith is not sound, where the works of love do 
not follow after. Therewith he shuts out from 
the Kingdom of Christ all hypocrites, both on 
the right hand and on the left; on the right all 
Jews and work-saints, but on the left all sloth- 
ful and secure folk, who say: If faith without 
works makes righteous, then God requires noth- 
ing of us than only that we believe, therefore we 
are permitted to do what we list.” 

5. Love does not overlook perversion of doctrine. 
Certain as it is that faith, active through love, is 
part of the Christian /ife, yet over against those, 
who destroy faith by perversion of doctrine, in- 
dulgence for love’s sake, is not in place, but 
earnestness and severity (comp. the remarks of 
Luruer upon this, in the Homrueticat Norgs, 
ver. 10). 


HO MILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 1. Luruer:—Let us learn to count this 
our freedom, most noble, exalted and precious, 
which no emperor, no prophet, nor patriarch, 
no angel from heaven, but Christ, God’s Son, 
hath obtained for us; not for this, that He might 
relieve us from a bodily and temporal subjection, 
but from a spiritual and eternal imprisonment of 
the cruellest tyrants, namely, the law, sin, death, 
devil, &c.—-Those that will be secure and snore 
on without care, these will not keep this free- 
dom. For Satan is to the light of the Gospel 
hostile above measure, i. e., to the doctrine of 
grace, freedom, consolation and life. Therefore, 
where he is aware that it is about to dawn, he 
keeps no holiday, but sets himself speedily with 
all might against it. [Catvin:—He reminds them 
that they ought not to despise a freedom so pre- 
cious. And certainly it is an invaluable blessing, 
in defence of which it is our duty to fight, even 
to death. If men lay upon our shoulders an un- 
just burden, it may be borne; but if they en- 
deavor to bring our conscience into bondage, we 
must resist valiantly, even to death. If men be 
permitted to bind our consciences, we shall be 
deprived of an invaluable blessing, and an insult 
will be, at the same time, offered to Christ, the 
author of our freedom.—R. ] 


[Cowpzr :—This is a liberty unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised ; 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of Earth and Hell confederate take away : 
A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
’ Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, . 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind. 
of * * The oppressor holds 
Tlis body bound; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain, 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.—R.] 


m Ver. 2. LutHer:—Under the sun there is no 
more hurtful or poisonous thing, than the doc- 





trine of human laws and works, that are received 
in the imagination of thereby obtaining forgive- 
ness of sins. For they take away in one heap 
the truth of the gospel and Christ Himself. 

Ver. 3. «A debtor to do the whole law.” If 
we overlook this chance, and Moses begins in one 
particular to rule over us, we must thereafter be 
wholly and entirely subject to his power, whether 
we will or not. Therefore, to be brief, we can- 
not, yea, ought not, nor will not suffer, that any 
one should hang any one fraction of Moses’ law 
[ Gesetzlein Mosis] upon our neck. : 

Ver. 4. ‘*Ye are separated from Christ.”— 
How could one speak more powerfully against 
the law? What cun or will any one bring up 
against this mighty thunderclap? It is not pos- 
sible that the gospel and the law can dwell and 
rule in one heart at the same time with one an- 
other, but of necessity either Christ must yield to 
the law or the law to Christ. Therefore, when 
thou fanciest that Christ and confidence in the 
law might dwell together with one another in thy 
heart, thou art of a certainty to believe and know, 
that in thy heart not Christ, but the very devil 
dwells and keeps house, who under the form of 
Christ accuses and terrifies thee, and demands 
that thou through the law and thine own works 
shouldst make thyself righteous; for the true 
Christ has not that way.—Even as one that falls 
out of a ship, let it happen as it may, must cer- 
tainly drown in the sea; even so can it not be 
otherwise than that whoever falls away from 
grace, must be condemned and lost.—If those fall 
away from Grace, that will be justified by the 
law of God, beloved, whither will those fall that 
will be justified through human ordinances, their 
vows and merits? Into the deep abyss of hell, 
to the devil. 

. Ver 5. Spener:—Faith is not merely the be- 
ginning of our salvation, so that we must receive 
the first grace from God, and afterwards earn 
the rest ourselves, but all remaining gifts of 
grace and glory are alone expected and bestowed 
from faith.—LurHer:—This is an admirable, 
noble consolation, wherewith all wretched, per- 
plexed hearts, that feel their sin and are terri- 
fied thereat, are mightily holpen against all the 
fiery darts of the devil. For when the eonscience 
has to wrestle and strive in such distress and 
perplexity, it becomes terrified and anxious, and 
the feeling of sin, of God’s wrath and of death 
isso great that it seems as if there were neither 
righteousness nor salvation to hope for. Then 
is ittime to say: Dear brother, thou wouldst be 
glad to have such a righteousness, as might be 
felt, whereof thou mightest have joy and com- 
fort, even as sin lets itself be felt and stirs up 
terror and despond; now that cannot be done, 
but do thou labor on, that the righteousness, 
which thou hastin hope, and which is yet hidden, 
may surpass the sin which thou feelest; and 
know, that it is not such a righteousness as lets 
itself be seen or felt, but)as to which one must 
hope that in is time it will be reached. There- 
fore thou art not to judge after the feeling of sin, 
but according to the promise and doctrine of 
faith, through which Christ is promised to thee, 
that he may be thy perfect and everlasting right- 
eousness.—-STARKE :— Waiting comprehends in 


it; a believing assurance of certain attainment 
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of the thing hoped for, a high estimation of the 
same, a continual remembrance thereof, an ar- 
dent longing thereafter, a joy in the apprehen- 
sion of future felicity, a patient expectation, an 
abstinence from all that stands opposed to the 
purity and steadfastness of such hope.—Those 
that will be righteous by the law have nothing 
more to expect of Christ but believers have yet 
glorious benefits to hope from him. 

Ver. 6. Lurner:—St. Paul points out here 
what is the fashion of the Christian life, namely, 
that it is nothing else than, inwardly, faith to- 
wards God and, outwardly, love and works to- 
wards our neighbor, so that a man becomes per- 
fectly a Christian, inwardly by faith towards 
God, who does not need our works, and out- 
wardly by works towards men, whom our faith 
can help nothing, but our works and our love.— 
Of faith, what it is, what its inward hidden na- 
ture, power, work and office is, has he treated 
above, where he says that faith makes us right- 
eous before God. But here he conjoins it with 
love and works, i. e. he speaks of its works and 
office, which it outwardly and publicly accom- 
plishes, that it is the stirrer up to good works 
and to love, yea not alone the stirrer up, but the 
true doer and workmaster of all good works.— 
There stands St. Paul and says outright, that 
faith, which worketh by love, makes a Christian, 
says not that cowls, fasts, distinct attire or 
genuflections make a Christian.—Anything else, 
be it called what it may, makes no one a Chris- 
tian: only faith and love do so. See also above 
in the Doctrinat Notes. 

Ver. 7. In Starke:—Running in religion is 
good, running well still better, to accomplish the 
race best of all. To a Christian life there ap- 
pertains standing and walking: standing, that 
one may not fall, walking, that one may not 
stand still, which is commonly linked with a 
going back.—LutHEer:—These words are very 
comforting, for Christians have ever this temp- 
tation, to imagine that their life is an idle and 
sleepy matter, it seems more a creeping than a 
running. But so far as they remain steadfast in 
the wholesome doctrine, walk in the Spirit and 
wait on their vocation, they should in no wise 
trouble themselves, although it seems as if their 
work and doing went slowly on, and crept rather 
than walked. But our master, God, judges far 
otherwise. What seems to us slow walking, 
seems to Him quick and swift running, item, 
what we count for mournfulness, suffering, death 
ete., that is with Him joy, laughing and blessed- 
ness.—‘‘ Who did hinder you?” And now they 
supposed, forsooth, that all their matters were 
going most prosperously and most swiftly along. 
—Hepincer :—Havea care, pilgrim! on the way 
to heaven there are many stumbling blocks.— 
Hearest thou the sirens sing and the robbers 
whistle? Finish thou thy course with joy, let 
not the threatening and flattering of the world 
lead thee astray! The Lord is with thee!— 
Lanae :—Beware of all credulousness, especially 
in spiritual things, which concern the well-being 
of the soul! Let a doctrine wear ever so good a 
guise, it must nevertheless be tested by God’s 
word. 

Ver. 8. LurHer:—The devil is a prince of 
persuaders. He can so blow up and magnify the 








very smallest sins, that he who is tempted, 
thinks nothing else than that they are so great 
and terrible sins, as are worthy the punishment 
of eternal death. Then is it high time that we 
comfort such a disturbed soul in such wise as St. 

Paul has here done, saying to it, that such per- 

suasion is not of Christ, since it gainsays the 

word of the gospel, which depicts Christ to us, 

not as an accuser, but as meek and compassion- 

ate, a Saviour and Comforter. 

Ver. 9. HepinGeR :—The least particle of evil 
infects, a single spark kindles a forest. Away 
with it! But O ye careless! is it a small thing 
to you, to be corrupted through idle talk and 
companyings, through poison of lies against 
Christ ? 

Ver. 10. LurHer:—Has St. Paul done right 
in saying: I have a good confidence towards 
you, while yet the Holy Scripture forbids that 
we should have confidence in man? Answer: 
Faith and Love both believe, yet is the belief of 
the two not directed upon one thing. The faith 
is directed towards God, therefore it cannot be 
deceived: but love believes man, therefore is it 
often and greatly deceived. But yet the faith 
that love has is such a needful thing in this 
present life, that without it this life cannot at 
all continue. For if no man trusts nor believes 
another, what would this life upon earth be- 
come? Christians out of love believe people 
easier than the subtle children of the world are 
wont to do. For that believers trust people and 
expect good of them, that is beautiful fruit of 
the Holy Ghost and faith. But the Christian 
adds: In the Lord=so far doI trust you and 
expect good of you, as the Lordis in you and ye 
in Him, that is, so far as ye abide in the,truth.— 
We must diligently distinguish doctrine from 
life. Doctrine is heaven, life the earth. In life 
there is sin, error, discord. Here love should 
pass by and overlook, should forbear; here 
should forgiveness of sins bear sway, yet so that 
one should not wish to uphold such sin and error. 
But with doctrine it is quite another thing, for it 
is holy, pure, ummixed, heavenly, divine; there- 
fore can we not suffer it, that any one should 
distort it even in the least particular. Whoever 
will alter or adulterate it, against such a one 
there is neither love nor compassion. 

Ver. 11. St. Paul holds that for a certain sign, 
that it is not and cannot be the true gospel, if it 
is preached in peace and in quietness and is not 
gainsayed nor persecuted. On the other hand, 
the world, when it sees that from the preaching 
of the gospel great rumors, divisions, scandal 
and tumults follow, holds that for a certain size 
that such teaching is heretical and seditious.— 
To murderers, thieves and other evil-doers grace 
is shown; on the contrary the world deems that 
no more evil, mischievous people are to be found 
than Christians; therefore it also persuades it- 
self that they can never have punishment and 
torment enough inflicted on them.—As long as 
persecutions and suffering endure, the state of 
the church is good. The church must suffer per- 
secution, if the gospel is purely preached. For 
the gospel goes about to preach alone God’s com- 
passion, grace, glory and praise, and on the 
other hand discovers the devil’s craft and malice. 
Where the gospel comes it cannot be otherwise, 
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‘there must follow the scandal of the cross; 
where that does not come to pass, there certainly 
the devil is not yet fairly hit, but only a little 
‘grazed.—May God be surety that the offence of 
the cross do not cease, which would soon come 
‘to pass, if we only preached, what the prince of 
this world with his members would be glad to 
hear, namely, how to be justified and saved by 
one’s own works. [The offence of the cross. 1. 
It asks men to humble their pride and take salva- 
tion as a free gift; this is a great scandal. 2. It 
sometimes seems to cease: 3. It never does.—R. ] 
The homiletical uses of the single verses, especi- 
ally 1-9, are easily suggested by the sententious 
character of the greater part. 

Vers. 1-6 From Lisco:—The care taken by 





the Christian, to stand fast in the true freedom.— 
Vers, 7-12. How are we to rescue those wha 
stand in danger of apostacy? 1. By bringing to 
their minds their earlier life in communion with 
God; 2. by warning against the destruction to 
which they are hastening, vers. 9,10; 3. by 
the testimony of our own walk and perseverance 
in fellowship with God through Christ, ver. 11. 
For vers. 1-6 at New Year. Frantz :—A good 
counsel at the New Year for all, who will 
strengthen their inward life: 1. Stand fast in the 
freedom, wherewith Christ hath made us free; 
2. lose not Christ and fall not away from grace; 
8. wait in the Spirit through faith for the right- 
eousness that is to be hoped for; 4. walk in 
faith which worketh by love. 





Extended exhortation to the Galatians, instead of turning back from Faith 


to works of the Law, to give activity to their Faith (in a right understand- 
ing of Christian freedom) by ministering Love, as the best fulfilment of the 


Law. 


CuHaptTerR V. 18—VI. 10. 


1. More general—reverting to the principle of ethical opposition between Spirit and Flesh, in a 
discussion, partly didactic. 


(Chap. v. 18-24.) 


(Vers. 16-24.~-Epistle for 14th Sunday after Trinity.) 


13 


For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty [ye were called unto liberty, 


brethren] ;' only use not liberty [or your liberty] for an occasion to the flesh, but 


14 by [or by means of your] love serve one another. 
15 fulfilled’ in one word,’ even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


For all the [the whole] law is 
But 


if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of an 
16 other. This I say then [Now I say], Walk in [by]° the Spirit and ye shall not ful- 
17 fill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and [for]’ these are contrary [opposed] the one to the other; so that 


18 


19 But if ye be led of [by] the 


e cannot do the things that ye would [that’ ye may not do what things ye would]. 
irit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the 


flesh are manifest, which are these [of which kind are],* adultery [omit adultery],® 
20 fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness [wantonness], idolatry, witchcraft [sorcery], 
hatred [hatreds], variance [strife], emulations [jealousy], wrath, strife, seditions, 
21 heresies [caballings, dissensions, factions], envyings, murders,’ drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past 
[I forewarn you as I did forewarn you], that they which do such things [as these]'* 





22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 

23 longsuffering, gentleness [benignity], goodness, faith [or trustfulness], Meekness, 

24 temperance: against such [as these] there is no law. And [Now]” they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the [its] affections and lusts. 


1 Ver. 13 —[{It seems better to retain the Greek order, which places a4é¢A¢oié at the end of the clause. The aorist 
€xA7Onre may be rendered by the English perfect, but Ellicott gives the simple past tense as above.—R.] 
er. 14.—Rec: mAnpodta. The correct reading is that of Lachmann, Tischendorf: rewAjpwrac. SoX.[A. B.C. and 
modern editors.—R. | 
8 Ver. 14.—’Ev tuiv before év évi Adyw is not sufficiently supported. 
. 4 Ver, 14.—{Lightfoot: “ The received text has éavréy which some would retain against the authority of the best MSS, 
“on the ground that it was altered by scribes ignorant of chis usage of éavrod for the first and second persons. The case 
with respect to the New Testament seems to stand thus; that whereas (1) in the plural we always find éavrey 
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never uO altar, budv airav etc. as mere reflexives, 2) in 
etc., pov adbrov, buav avrov nas helene 


in the first or second persons; the authority of the bes 


mostl 
5 Ver. 16.—{Ilvevuarr. The normal dative (Meyer); the inetrementar dative (Schmoller 


“in.”—R.] 


6 Ver. 17.—Taira y dp is to be preferred to radra dé, as better attested. [The latter which is the reading of ‘the Rec., - 
tition of yap. The Rec. and Lachmann also read avi. ous 


and Lachmann is probably a correction, to avoid the re 
on insufficient authority ; %. K. L : the order is revers' 


Exec. Notes.—k. 


in most 
Ver 17.--{ Iva is considered telic here as usually, by the best commentators. “So that” must rel rejected. See 


the singular there is not decisi 
against it. See Ald 





In eather onal! 





avtix, 
SS. and by the best modern editors.—R. 


8 Ver. A rcva has here a classifying force (Ellicott).—R.] 
® Ver. 19.—Morxeia of the Rec, is to be rejected with Lachmann, Tischendorf. [SoX.A.B.C. Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, 


Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R. ] 


10 Ver. 20,——Rec : épecs, GjAot; the singular changed into the plural, apparently on account of the neighboring plurals. 
The variations are great; the best editors now adopt the singular in both these cases. On 


&. has Epis. GyAoe. 


the 


meaning of the words in these lists of vices and virtues, see Exec. Nores.—R 


il Ver. 21.—®dvor is to be retained, the preponderance of authority is ir 
bracketted by Lachmann, Alford and Lightfoot. Retained by Meyer and Ellicott, on the authority of A. C. D. E 


is in its favor. (Omitted in X. B. by Tischendorf, 
FG. es, 


most cursives and versions. The similarity in sound to the preceding word is quite as much an argument for retaining as 


for rejecting it.—R.] 
Ver. 21.--[T a rovavra. 


“Such things as these,” “all such things.” “The article with rovodros denotes a known 


person or thing, or the whole class of such, but not an undefined individual out of the class; as in that case tovodTos is an- 


arthrous” (Ellicott). Soin ver. 23.— 
138 Ver. 24.—[Aé 


this verse is a practical application.—R. ]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. For ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren.—‘‘For’’: Paul justifies the strong 
expression, he has used in ver. 12, against the 
false teachers. They deserved this rebuke, for— 
they seek to deprive you of your freedom, and 
yet—ye are called to that (by God through your 
conversion to Christ); therefore they strive 
against the counsel and will of God Himself.— 
To this thought: ‘‘ye were called unto liberty,” 
Paul however now adds a restriction, a warning 
against misunderstanding and misuse of this 
liberty (which in all that precedes he had vindi- 
cated with such decision for Christians, and 
which he had made it their duty not to surrend- 
er): only use not your liberty for an oc- 
casion tothe flesh, wévov pu k.t. A. We 
must supply, say rtpérere—Turn not, use not 
liberty as a pretext for the flesh—let not the flesh 
(your sinful human nature) obtain in this free- 
dom (from the law) an occasion to pretend that 
it is therefore now allowed to man to do what he 
will, and therefore it also may claim indulgence 
with its sinful lusts. This of course would be an 
entire perversion of Christian freedom, were the 
flesh thus allowed to take advantage of it. The 
antithesis shows distinctly, what Paul regards as 
the essence of the sarcical state; not by any 
means the corporeal nature, properly so 
called, but the selfish Egoism. For he exhorts: 
but by your love serve one another; love 
being conceived as the means of serving.— 
Aovidetew in happy antithesis to the éAevdepia of 
Christians. Christians are not to be servants to 
the law; in this sense they are free; but on the 
other hand this freedom does not exclude but in- 
cludes dovAgiery in the sense of ‘‘ serving one an- 
other. [Liaurroor: ‘Both aydzye and dovietere 
are emphatic. St. Paul’s meaning may be ex- 
pressed by a paraphrase thus; ‘you desire to be 
in bondage: I too recommend to you a bondage, 
the subservience of mutual love. Temper your 
liberty with this bondage, and it will not degener- 
ate into license ’.””—R. ] 

With this verse a new section, of course, be- 
gins, but it is incorrect to begin here, as is vari- 
ously done, a second or third main division. 
Above all it is not to be supposed that the Apostle 
henceforth addresses himself to those Galatian 
Christians who had held fast the principle of 





must be rendered “now” or “but *, not “and.” The two classes of deeds have been set forth, and 


evangelical freedom; on the contrary he has 
throughout the whole Epistle the same individuals 
in mind, namely, those led astray by Judaism, 
and his present exhortation also is immediately 
connected with the leading thought of the Epistle. 
How nearly? This he, himself, plainly sets forth 
in the first place with ydévov uf: the energetic ad- 
monition to the maintenance of freedom receives 
its needful complement in the warning against 
misuse of the same, by the reference to its ethi- 
cal character.—But this is unquestionably only 
one side, hardly more than the mere point of at- 
tachment. Paul gives his exhortation to service- 
able love not merely as a precaution in case the 
Galatians, perceiving the inadmissibleness of the 
legal position, should desire to return to tbe 
freer one, but this also belongs, together with 
the entire explication which it receives in the 
following verses, to the polemics against their 
present erroneous view ‘To that legalism, which 
he combatted, as slighting faith, and surrender- 
ing itself into false bondage, he opposes as the 
truth, ‘the fulfilling of the law” by the activity 
of faith in love (comp. ver. 6), where we make 
ourselves servants, more generally in a walk by 
the Spirit, in which oneis free from the law in 
the very ‘‘fulfilling” of it (vers. 14, 18, 23). 
He is the more earnest in holding this up to 
them, because the Galatians especially, in spite 
of (or on account of ) their legal zeal, were want- 
ing in this fulfilment of the law through a walk 
by the Spirit, a fulfilment which obliges Chris- 
tians also (comp., especially ver. 15). The same 
persons who wanted to impose the law upon 
themselves, were content to be lacking in that 
which is. the heart of the law; those who wished 
to make themselves servants to the law, would 
not be servants to one another. It was therefore 
of moment, to exclaim to these: Behold, what 
you need, is not in any way to turn yourselves 
away from faith, as if this were too little, to the 
law, but simply to make faith active through a 
walk in the Spirit, in love. Comp. ver. 6, and 
also chap. vi., where the more detailed exhorta- 
tions follow. We thus see plainly how impossi- 
ble it is to disconnect this section from the pre- 
ceding one, how on the other hand it concurs 
with the entire polemics of the Apostle, nay, 
how these find in it their true, convincing eul- 
mination.—It is of course incorrect to oppose 
this section, as hortatory, to the preceding part 
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of the Epistle, as didactic, for this reason that the 
ece part also includes exhortation (espe- 
cially ver. 1); this however was dogmatic, and 
now comes ethical exhortation. Unquestionably 
therefore this section might with some propriety 
be called the Ethical part, in distinction from the 
‘Doctrinal; but if by this were meant, as com- 
“monly, that Paul now leaves the controversy 
concerning the relation of the Law to Faith, and, 
‘having no longer in mind the defection of the 
Galatian churches, merely proceeds to exhort to 
a walk of Christian morality, with reference to 
“ethical short-comings, this too must be deemed 
incorrect according to what has been remarked. 
Moreover, even if such a distinction into a dog- 
matic and an ethical part is not unwarranted in 
fact, it is at all events not exact in form; this 
section cannot be formally contrasted with all 
that precedes. For certainly the discourse pro- 
ceeds without interruption; Paul is speaking 
hortatively to the Galatians (especially from 
ver. 1 on), but on the ground of the doctrinal 
exposition, and now he merely gives a sudden 
ethical turn to this exhortation, bringing, as has 
been remarked, the whole to an appropriate con- 
clusion.* 
Ver. 14. For the whole law is fulfilled.— 
It is not easy to determine either the meaning of 
this clause, or its connection with what precedes. 
The first explanation, which offers itself on ac- 
count of év évi Ady, taken wAnpovrac as= 
avakegadaoira, comprehenditur, as Rom. viii. 9. 
So Luruer, CALvin, OtsHavusEN, etal.—R.] But 
this must be rejected as lexically untenable. 
‘Besides with the reading [now generally adopt- 
ed], tewAHpwrac it becomes at once incorrect. 
—As little does véuov Ano. have here the same 
sense as in Matt. v. 17=to bring out, to make 
evident the deeper sense, the ideal substance in 
distinction from the literal form. Doubtless it is 
not a tAnpovv in the doctrine that is here in ques- 
tion, and in reality, if tAyp. were taken in this 
sense, the explanation would come back again to 
the one already disapproved, namely, that the 
commandment of love to our neighbor is the sub- 
stance of 6 tadc¢ vdémuoc, since that which is sub- 
stance, in another aspect, is also foundation. 
IlAnpotv is to be understood of fulfilment by 
deed, conformity, satisfacere legi. [Euuicorr: 
“The perfect tetAgpwra: suitably points to the 
completed and permanent act.”—R.] It is pe- 
culiar then, no doubt, that this is said to be in 
one word, év év? Ady, and this to be re- 
garded as an abbreviated expression for: By 
conformity to the one word, precept (from Lev. 
xix. 18), immediately follows: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.—[Mryer: ‘Neigh- 
bor is for the Christian, who rightly (Matt. v. 17) 
applies this Mosaic command to himself, his fel- 
low-Christian (comp. ver. 13, GAAfAoc), as for 
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_ *(On the division of the Epistle,see Introd. 34. While we 
Must guard against too formal division of the Epistle, we 
may distinguish it into parts without separating them or 
7 breaking the current of thought. The memory is much as- 
“ sisted by the convenient division of Ligurroor: personal, 

____ doctrinal and practical. Whether the last namd part be- 
ns with ver. 1, or here, is perhaps immaterial, since such 

tion into parts involves neither the supposition that 

the Apostle made such formal distinction, nor an arbitrary 
view of the Epistle as a whole. We may mar the unity 
te as 7 by insisting on too strict sub-division into 
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the Jew it was fellow-Jew ; but how little this is 
to be taken as excluding any one whatever, is shown 
by the whole spirit of Christianity, which finds 
its most beautiful expression in the case of the 
Samaritan (Luke x.); Paul himself was such a 
Samaritan toward Jew and Gentile.”—R.] But 
how far does Paul declare obedience to the one 
commandment of love to our neighbor, an obedi- 
ence to the whole law? Not in the sense in 
which Love is styled t/7#pwya véuov (Rom. xiii. 
8-10). Nearly related as the two passages ap- 
pear to be, they must by no means be confounded. 
For in Rom. xiii. it is expressly stated what is 
to be understood by véuoc, namely, the indivi- 
dual commandments of the Decalogue which re- 
spect conduct towards our neighbor, and love is 
called the rA#jpwua of those, because, whoever 
has the dispositions of love, and in truth only such 
a one, will of course fulfil also the duties of love 
commanded by the law. But that ‘sthe whole 
law”’ in this passage is not to be arbitrarily turned 
into “‘second table of the Decalogue,’’ nor even 
interpreted generally = Moral law, is plain; 
on the contrary, it doubtless signifies nothing 
else than: the whole Mosaic law. But in the 
second place it is also clear, that Paul cannot 
mean to say, that in love to our neighbor is 
found the pledge of the fulfilment of the whole 
law. For this latter Paul has not at all in mind, 
it is precisely the opposite that he is aiming at; 
his meaning is, that on him who does this there 
is no future requirement made in respect to ob- 
servance of the law, that from this he is free. 
The sense of tetAjpwrat can therefore only be: 
He is to be regarded as if he had fulfilled the 
law, and therefore the law can exact nothing 
further of him. By no means therefore is the 
commandment of love to our neighbor regarded 
by Paul as the summary of the whole law; this 
would be entirely incorrect. He will rather say 
this, that if any one fulfils this, all the rest comes 
no more into account; of course, with reference 
to his emphatic demonstration in what precedes, 
that the law has lost its binding force for the be- 
liever. If the believer now does not take this 
faith to be a dead one, but quickens it through 
love, he has done all; there can be of further 
claims of the law upon him no mention, but he 
ought on the other side to have and exercise love, 
for only then can he regard himself as free from 
the claims of the whole land besides, only then, 
in fact, is he a believer.—If it is asked how Paul 
could view the whole law as fulfilled in love to 
our neighbor, especially without even mentioning 
love to God, this question is mostly raised with 
the understanding that he means to designate the 
commandment of love to our neighbor as the 
summary, or the fulfilment of it as the condition 
and principle of the fulfilment of the whole law; 
and if he meant it so, his assertion must unques- 
tionably be declared unwarranted.* (Where the 





*[Schmoller probably means to make an argument ab im- 
possibili here, but the form of it is not pleasing. Certainly 
it were better to say: Paul could not mean this, for it is con- 
trary to the teachings of his Master and inconsistent with 
his own statements elsewhere. Mzyrr remarks: “ That, by 
citing only the command of love to our neighbor, Paul does 
not exclude the command of love to God, is self-evident to 
the Christian consciousness from the necessary connection 
of love to God and to our neighbor (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20; 1 
Cor. vi'i. 1-3); the context (vers. 13-15) led Paul to speak of 
the latter only.”—R.] 
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former is in question, Jesus in Matt, xxii. 34 sq. 
places the two commandments together; and 
where the latter, Paul, Rom. xiii., restricts the law 
to the second table.) But this understanding of 
his proposition has been already designated as 
incorrect. He doubtless means to say: Of him 
who has love to his neighbor the law can exact 
nothing more. The question, rightly stated, is 
therefore only this: How could Paul attribute to 
love towards our neighbor so eminent a position, 
that he designates him who should fulfil it as 
free from all else? Must he not also, nay, above 
all, demand of the believer a fulfilling of the 
commandment of love to God, and could he, ex- 
cept on condition that both were found in a man, 
esteem it equivalent to a fulfilment of the whole 
law? As to this it is simply to be remarked, 
that (1) he conceives Faith as essentially com- 
prehending love to God, and (2) cannot conceive 
love to our neighbor without love to God, and 
therefore in demanding the former from Chris- 
tians, he of course does not mean to release them 
from the latter. He does not, however, mention 
love to God, for his exhortation has not respect 
to a merely inward fulfilling of the law, belong- 
ing to the disposition, but to that fulfilling of the 
law which comes into manifestation, and shows 
itself forth in the walk, to the true ethical con- 
duct of the life, and especially of the common 
life, and this rests upon love to our neighbor. 
Therefore this only is made the subject of dis- 
course.—If now the Apostle uses this proposition 
to establish the preceding exhortation (yap), this 
is not in the sense that he means thereby to re- 
present the “serving by love” (ver. 13), as a 
divine duty because commanded by the law; 
after he has previously denied so decidedly that 
Christians are under the law, he cannot make the 
fact that it is commanded in the law a motive for 
the exercise of love. The principal emphasis 
lies rather upon wae and rertAgp., on the circum- 
stance that through serving love the whole law 
is fulfilled, in the sense given=enough has been 
done for the law, 7. e., negatively, they are there- 
with absolved from the rest of the law. There- 
fore nearly—Love one another: for therewith the 
whole ground of controversy, respecting the ob- 
servance of the law, whether this or that precept 
is to be observed, is taken away. The whole 
sentence, therefore, serves rather to strengthen 
his exhortation than to give, strictly speaking, a 
reason for it. The commandment of love to our 
neighbor, although expressed by a citation from 
the law (Leviticus): ayamfoere Tov 7A. x. T. A, does 
not therefore come into consideration as a particu- 
lar commandment of the law, as if Paul from the 
other commandments, as being abrogated, excepts 
this one as remaining in force; only the com- 
mandment to exercise love towards our neighbor 
remains in fact valid for the Christian (and if it 
is done, the law has no further claim upon him) ; 
but to him it is a commandment not on account of 
the law, but because he is a Christian, on account 
of his faith in Christ, or because (ver. 6) ‘in 
Christ” alone ‘faith working through love” 
‘‘availeth anything.” Into the question how far 
the faith in Christ obliges to love, Paul does not 
enter, but he then goes on to show that this love 
is the operation of the Spirit, which faith brings. 
—wWhile the proposition serves primarily to com- 








mend the exhortation, and while such an argu- 
ment must have had the more weight for this end 
with those zealous for the law, yet of course at 
the same time it deals a blow against this zeal for 
the law, and exhibits its emptiness; for all the 
rest, the many observances are, according to it, 
purely superfluous; with the one thing, Love to 
our neighbor, allisdone. [Mryer: * Paul look- 
ed down from a lofty spiritual level, and saw all 
other commands of the law subordinated to the 
law of love, that whoever had fulfilled this com- 
mand, must be treated as having fulfilled the 
whole.” The fact that Paul chose this particular 
expression, ‘‘the whole law is fulfilled,” places 
his teaching in opposition to antinomian tenden- 
cies, just as the Sermon on the Mount shows 
Christ’s position to the law, viewed as a purely 
ethical rule of life. ‘+The whole law,” ¢. ¢., the 
Mosaic law, regarded in this light, was fulfilled 
in the case of the believer by this love to his 
neighbor; for the whole law of Moses had an 
ethical purpose, which purpose is now fulfilled to 
its full extent only when the believer, because he 
as a believer, is living ‘‘ by the Spirit.”’ has that 
temper of heart to God, which enables him to 
obey this ‘one word.”—Schmoller insists too 
strongly on the idea that ‘‘all the rest are super- 
fluous.” It is doubtful whether this is implied 
even in ver. 18. The Docrrinat Notes show his 
meaning more clearly.—R. } 

Ver. 15. But if ye bite and devour one 
another.—This is=if ye intend of serving one 
another through love, do just the opposite: bear 
ill will towards and hate one another, and let 
this come into act, plot mischief against one 
another, yea, seek to destroy one another ; some- 
thing like this is the sense of these strong ex- 
pressions borrowed from ravening beasts. Then 
take heed, adds Paul with incisive words, 
that the result be not the opposite of what you 
intend, that ye be not consumed of one 
another.—Each might be disposed to supplant 
the other, but in the end it will come to this, all 
will be wasted away. The sentence thus codpe- 
rates per contrarium to the establishment of ver. 
12. The explanation: ‘‘ your Christian com- 
munity will go to pieces,’ Iam inclined to re- 
gard as too special, It is not improbable, in- 
deed, that this influence of the Judaizers occa- 
sioned divisions among the Galatians, and threw 
them into controversies upon the question of the 
law; yet I should not be disposed to refer this 
ddxverv kai xateobiew so definitely to that, as is 
commonly done. For this is at least intimated 
nowhere else in the Epistle. 

Ver. 16. Now I say, walk by the Spirit.— 
With Aéyo dé Paul conducts his exhortation to 
serve one another by love (agreeably to the warn- 
ing already given in the first half of ver. 18.) 
back to a more general, fundamental exhortation 
to walk by the Spirit (for in the Spirit he sees the 
Agent that leads to love), and then designates Spi- 
rit and Flesh as the two ethical principles opposite 
to one another, expressing themselves in opposite 
workings.—II vetuate tepen. Dative of instru- 
ment; properly: walk through the Spirit, so that 
He is (not the path in which—Wiesexer, but) 
the power, through which they walk—rvetya- 
tt ayéuevot, ver. 18. [The dative may be instru- 
mental, as in ver. 18, but it is better, perhaps, 
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vith Meyer, Atrorp, Exxicorr, to consider it a 
normal dative, that by which, according to 
which they are to walk (almost «ard rvevua), 
for the reason that “Spirit” is contrasted in this 
passage not merely with ‘ flesh,” but also with 
law,” and the double contrast is best brought 
-outthus, since under the idea of the normal da- 
tive, that of rule or direction is included. Wis- 
-SELER brings out the same meaning, but takes 
the dative as instrumental.—R.] Ilvevya is 
here also doubtless —The Holy Ghost ; it is this, 
that overcomes the cdpé. He enters, it is true, 
into the hearts of believers, and works only by 
impelling and determining the walk, as He who 
dwells. in the believers. But yet rvetya is not 
on this account—the new disposition of the be- 
liever himself, sanctified by the Spirit, but re- 
mains ever distinct from tne individual human 
spirit as Divine, transcending it. [Meyer 
adopts this view, and remarks that the absence 
of the article is not against it. '‘*The distinction 
affirmed by Haruess, that rd rvevya means the 
objective Holy Ghost, rvedua without the article the 
subjective, cannot be justified, since wveiya has 
the nature of a proper name, and always, even 
when it dwells and reigns in the human spirit, 
remains odjective, as the Divine rvevua specifically 
distinct from the human (Rom. vii. 16).”"—R. 

And ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.—We are led to construe this clause, as 
one of result, both by grammatical considera- 
tions («ai with ov uf and the subjunctive or fu- 
ture after an imperative has this force com- 
monly) and by the context. In ‘* walk by the 
Spirit” he indicates the means of victory over 
‘‘the lust of the flesh.” [On the grammatical 
point urged above, see the note of Exuicorr in 
loco. He claims that the clause might be impera- 
tive, but ‘‘as there is no distinct instance of sucha 
construction in the New Testament, and still more 
as the next verses seem more naturally to supply 
the reasons for the assertion than for the com- 
mand, it seems best to adopt the future transla- 
tion.” (So E. V., Meyer also in 4th ed., and 
above.) This future with ov 7 is strong: ‘shall 
in no wise” (Liaurroor).—On the word ‘ flesh,” 
see DoctrinaL Nore 4.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. For.—This introduces, in the first 
place, simply the proof of a ‘lust of the flesh” 
rer. 16)=of such an one I speak, for the flesh 

usteth. Paul does not stop, however, but is 
led further to the antagonistic idea érifvyeiv 
Ti vetua.—Against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.—Each principle combats 
the other, and seeks to wrest the dominion from 
it, and on the other hand to place itself in the 
possession of this. [It is scarcely proper to 
supply the verb ér@uusiv with Ilvedua, but the 
Apostle’s meaning is obvious. Ligurroor sug- 
ts ‘‘strives,”’ ‘fights against.”"—R.] This 

is explained by what follows: these are op- 
posed the one to the other, that iva—with 
the design, that ye may not do what things 
ye would, bring into effect precisely the desire 
which you have admitted into your will. "Adv 
_ GéAnre is neither to be restricted to the good 

_ nor to the evil will. The inquiry whether the 
_ two powers in the cases in question, attain the 
Object desired by them or not, is not proposed 
here, since the only purpose is to bring vividly to 
















view the irreconcilable antagonism of their ten- 
dencies. WieseLer. “Iva is therefore not at all 
to be understood in an ecbatic sense. [ALrorpD: 
‘The necessity of supposing an ecbatic meaning 
for iva in theology is obviated by remembering, 
that with God results are all purposed.—R.] The 
contest moreover is by no means to be conceived 
asan interminable one. The context shows that 
on the contrary there is expected of the Chris- 
tian a complete surrendering of himself in order to 
be actuated by the one principle, the Spirit, and 
a refusal to give way to the lust of the flesh, whose 
motions, it is true, must still be experienced. 
The passage therefore, is entirely different from 
Rom. vii. 17 sq. [The referenceis to *‘the free-will 
in its ordinary acceptation, subject only to this 
necessary and obvious limitation, that this con- 
flict must be only predicated in its full extent, 
of the earlier and more imperfect stages of a 
Christian course. The state of the true be- 
liever is conflict, but with final victory.” Exui- 
cort.—R. ] 

Ver. 18 then speaks of the wctory of this prin- 
ciple: Butif ye be led by the Spirit=if 
the combat becomes a victory, and that on the 
right side; if the é7@. of the rv. becomes an 
dye. [BENGEL: ubi vero spiritus vincit, acie res 
decernitur. The dative here is instrumental.—R. ] 
—Ye are not under the law.—This is accord- 
ing to ver. 14; there it was only stated speci- 
ally of love, here generally of the ‘‘ being led by 
the Spirit,” which correspondence makes evident, 
how Paul regards its relation to the exercise of 
love; the two are to him essentially one, that 
is, the former is the principle of the latter. 
What in ver. 14 is called somewhat enigmatically 
a fulfilling of the whole law, is here simply and 
literally described as “a not being under the 
law.” The latter is essentially identical with 
the former: the sense is: The law then can ex- 
act nothing more of you; implying naturally: 
for you are then in the right ethical condition 
beseeming the Christian, even though not carry- 
ing out every detail prescribed in the law. But 
if you—is the thought implied—are not led by 
the Spirit, you are then still under obligation to 
the law; for you are then in fact not yet all in 
Christ. [Meyer: ‘Through the impelling power 
of the Spirit you find yourselves in such a moral 
condition of life (‘newness of life,’ Rom. vi. 4) 
that the law has no power to find fault with 
you, to condemn and punish you. This explana- 
tion is the only correct one according to ver. 23: 
and this freedom is the true moral freedom from 
the law.” So Exuicorr, who remarks: ‘ The 
more obvious conclusion might have seemed, 
‘yé are not under the influence of the flesh,’ but 
as the law was confessedly the principle which 
was ordained the influences and works of the 
flesh, the Apostle (in accordance with the gen- 
eral direction of his argument) draws his con- 
clusion relatively rather to the principle, than to 
the mere state and influences against which that 
principle was ordained.” It must be borne in 
mind that Paul’s use of the phrase “‘ under the 
law” usually regards the law as a judge and 
pedagogue ; here the Christian is viewed as one 
led by the Spirit, and thus taken from “under 
the law,”” but so led according to the law, as 4 
guide to our new life of gratitude, that of the 
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fruit of the Spirit it is ever true “against such 
there is no law” (ver. 23).—R. 

Ver. 19-21. Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest.—¢avepd, evident—plainly con- 
spicuous and therefore of course undeniable. 
This gavepé is the main point, and therefore 
placed first. For Paul wishes to furnish the 
Galatians inducement for being ‘led by the 
Spirit,” and therefore he not only calls the 
works of the flesh ‘‘ evident,” but moreover 
carefully enumerates them, portrays them be- 
fore their eyes (puts them in the pillory); so 
that every one may know, what conversely be- 
longs to being led by the Spirit, that one may 
not practice such things, if he will be one led by 
the Spirit and not under the law. The positive 
side is then given ver. 22 sq.—That Paul does 
not mean to say that all of these things are found 
among the Galatians, is easily understood. — 
** Works of the flesh ’==‘‘ that which is brought to 
pass when the flesh, 7. ¢., the sinful human na- 
ture, and not the Holy Ghost, is the actuating 
principle.” Meyer. Therefore naturally many 
sins are here enumerated, which are by no means 
carnal sins in the common acceptation, but rather 
in a very special sense sins against love, agreea- 
bly to the context. There are four classes: 1. 
Lust (zopv.—doedy.) 2. Idolatry (eidwAod., pap. ), 
8. Contentiousness (éy@pai—¢dvar). 4. Intempe- 
rance (ué#ac—xouor). The third class is treated 
the most in detail. [While we must not regard 
this specification as a charge against the Gala- 
tians in particular, it is extremely improbable 
that the Apostle would not choose such sins as 
most ‘easily beset” his readers. Ligurroot 
very properly observes: ‘‘ From early habit and 
constant association a Gentile church would be 
exposed to sins of the first two classes. The 
third would be a probable consequence of their 
religious dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The fourth 
seems to be thrown in to give a sort of complete- 
ness to the list, though not unfitly addressed, to a 
nation whose Gallic descent perhaps disposed 
them too easily to these excesses.’’—R.]—Un- 
cleanliness, a«a6., lustful impurity in general 
after the special fornication, 7 opvelia; wan- 
tonness, ac¢//y., lustful wantonness. [Licut- 
Foot: “ The same three words occur together in 
a different order, 2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is 
perhaps the more natural : zopveia aspecial form of 
impurity ;* axafapoia uncleanness in whatever 
guise, dcéAyeca an open reckless contempt of pro- 
priety. Aman may be axd@aproc and hide his sin; 
he does not become doeAyfe until he shocks publie 
decency.” As the reference in the New Testament 
is usually to sensuality, ‘‘wantonness” is the best 
rendering, ‘standing as it does, by the double 
meaning which it has, in remarkable ethical con- 
nexion with this word” dcéAyera. See TRENCH, 
Syn. New Testament 3 xvi.—R.]—The transition 
from the first class to the second is easily found 
in the fact that with idolatrous worship many 
forms of unchastity were connected; but idol- 
atry is not on that account to be considered as 
a species of lustful indulgence. [Yet the two 





*[“ Observe the prominence always given to condemna- 
tions of this deadly sin, it being one of the things which 
the old u world deemed as merely aé:aopa.”—ELLI- 


.—R. 





psig a wre os, ce joined toget 
the New Testament and the latter is so commo 
a metaphor for the former in the Old nen 
as to suggest a more intimate connection than 
the simple fact that sensual excesses usually ac- 
companied idolatrous worship. This fact must 
be regarded as an indication of some underly- 
ing affinity. —R.]—@appaxeia, here apparent- 
ly, in juxtaposition with idolatry—Sorcery, not 
poisoning. [Licurroor: ‘ ‘Idolatry,’ the open 
recognition of false gods, ‘sorcery,’ the secret 
tampering with the powers of evil. It is a 
striking coincidence, if nothing more, that ¢ap- 
faxeiac were condemned by a very stringent 
canon of the council held at Ancyra, the capital 
of Galatia, about A. D, 314.”—R.]—Third class: 
the substantives up to aipéceie have reference to 
dissension, the first four as shown in individual 
conduct, among which however, jealousy, ¢7A0¢ 
and wrath, #v oi, refer to the inner aspect, the 
source. [The latter is rendered “displays of 
wrath” by Exuicorr, and thus referred to out- 
ward manifestations, which seems preferable, 
since the plural is used, serving to denote the 
concrete form of the abstract sin (so too the plu- 
rals which follow); were the reference to the 
source the singular were more appropriate. See 
Trencu, Syn. New Testament, 3 xxvii., on the pre- 
cise meaning of the word.—R.] The three follow- 
ing, caballings, dissensions, factions refer 
to the dissension of bodies of men.—Envyings, 
murders follow these, evidently named together 
mainly on account of the paronomasia, since 
606vo¢ would otherwise belong with (7Aoc; 
“murders,” however, fittingly closes the list as 
the culmination of discord. Besides, the two are 
perhaps put in juxtaposition with reference to 
the concurrence of envy and murder in the first 
murder, comp. 1 Jno. iii. 12. [Ligurroot: “*A 
principle of order may be observed in the enu- 
meration: 1. éy@pa:, a general expression op- 
posed to dyay, breaches of charity in feeling or 
in act; from this point onward the terms are in 
an ascending scale: 2. épi¢ ‘ strife,’ not neces- 
sarily implying self-interest; 3.¢jA0¢ ‘rivalry’ 
in which the idea of seif-assertion is prominent: 
4. Qyuoi ‘wraths,’ a more passionate form of 
Epic; 5. épifeiac* ‘factious cabals,’ a stronger de- 
velopment of (7Aoc: 6, 7. hostility has reached 
the point where the contending parties separate ; 
such separation is either temporary (d:yooraciac 
‘divisions’), or permanent (aipécere ‘sects, here- 
sies’): 8. ¢@évor, a grosser breach of charity than 
any hitherto mentioned, the wish to deprive 
another of what he has; 9. ¢évoc, the extreme 
form which hatred can take, the deprivation of 
life.’—On drunkenness, revellings, E..i- 
corr remarks: ‘the latter is the more generic and 
inclusive, to which the former was the usual ac- 
companiment.’”’—R.]— In order to brand still 
further «the works of the flesh,” and to restrain 
from them, he points moreover to the punish- 
ment decreed against them, in words which are 
meant to express : that however often one might 


* [WorpswortH :—“ The word épidea is from €p.dos, a la- 
borer for hire, 1. a mercenary; and 2. one who hires him- 








self toa cabal for party purposes; and e signifies 
patil senegal if tegen factions of | s, and 
other ru hired by rival candidates at elections to in- 
timidate the voters. ea aan forum. Hence é¢pidea 
signifies venal partisanship.” eae ws me 
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P “tome to speak of them, he would always have to 
, Reader. ihe 


same judgment, and to express more- 
over that this judgment might be rendered in 
advance with perfect distinctness.—II po in mpo- 
déyo and mpoeirov==before it comes; the pre- 
terite in tpoeitov—during my presence amon 
you.—Shall not inherit the kingdom o 
God.—Just as in 1 Cor. vi. 9 sq.; Eph. v. 5, 
of course with the pre-supposition: If no conver- 
sion intervenes. 

Vers. 22, 23. After the negative exposition, 
Paul now states explicitly in what the being led 
by the Spirit consists, or, more particularly, 
reveals itself.—The fruit of the Spirit.— 
Kapric rot mvebpuarocg, essentially the same 
as épya, ** works,” ver. 19: That which comes to 
pass, which is brought into effect, when the Holy 
Ghost is the impelling principle. But in what 
follows it is only qualities thet are mentioned, 
and not works, and so of course épya was not 
appropriate. And certainly it is not uninten- 
tional, that Paul in the first place names only 
the inward “fruit of the Spirit,” consisting in 
the disposition of the soul, for the reason that 
the Spirit primarily and principally changes and 
must change the inward disposition. When this 
is done, there is a genuine leading by the Spirit, 
living by the Spirit, which then finds external 
manifestation also in a walking by the Spirit.— 
The singular xapré¢ also is significant, ‘‘pro- 
ceeding from the conception of the inward unity 
and ethical continuity of all that the Spirit 
works.” As ‘‘Spirit” in this connection is con- 
ceived as the principle from which serving love 
proceeds, the enumeration of precisely these 
virtues is easily explicable. That many things 
besides are effected by the Spirit, does not need 
to be said. At the head stands Love, as the 
most general, and at the same time the chief 
virtue of Christians (comp. vers. 13, 14). Xap4, 
one is inclined to take as Joy with the brethren, 
opposed to C7Ao1, gA6vor. It is no objection that 
this incidental idea is not contained in the word 
itself; the connection might easily indicate in 
what particular sense yapa is here to be taken. 
Yet the explanation of it as the inward joyfulness 
of the Christian in the consciousness of the love 
of God may also be justified, as this too stands in 
close connection with his conduct towards his 
brethren, and is incompatible with an unloving 
behavior. Atall events the following words from 
eipijvn to xpairne belong together, as designating 
the fruits of **love,” unselfish love; ei p4 v7 there- 
fore denotes peace with others, naxpodvuia 

tience under injuries, ypyor. gracious, friend- 
ly character, aya@. is nearly related to this: 

nevolence (LUTHER); not so generally as, good 
dispositions (the special meaning is quite fre- 
quent in the Septuagint): +riorcc here of course 
hot=justifying faith, but either trustfulness, 
as opposed to mistrust, or faithfulness.—Finally, 
temperance, éyxpdrea, is added in antithesis 
particularly to the sins of lust and intemperance 
vers. 19-21).—[Here again Lieutroor is excel- 
mt: ‘The ditticulty of classification in this 

list is still greater than in the case of the works 
of the flesi. Nevertheless some sort of order 


5 ps of three each. The first of these com- 


’ Fe observed. The catalogue falls into three 


Christian habits of mind in their more 





ral aspect, ‘love, joy, peace.’ (The fabric 
is built up story upon story. Love is the founda- 
tion, joy the superstructure, peace the crown of 
all.) The second gives special qualities affect- 
ing a man’s intercourse with his neighbor, ‘long- 
suffering, kindness, beneficence.’ (This triad is 
again arranged in an ascending scale; paxpo- 
Ovuia is passive, * patient endurance under in- 
juries inflicted by others;’ ypyorérne, neutral, 
‘a kindly disposition towards one’s neighbors’ 
not necessarily taking a practical form;* ay a- 
Oactvy, active, ‘goodness, beneficence’ as an 
energetic principle.) The third, again general in 
character like the first, exhibits the principles 
which guide a Christian’s conduct.’’—E.uicort : 
‘“’Eyxpareva, ‘temperance,’ is distinguished by 
Diog: Laert, from cogpocivy as implying a control 
over the stronger passions, whereas the latter im- 
plies a self-restraint in what is less vehement.”’— 
R.]—Against such as these there is no law. 
—TocovrTwy is neuter, as in ver. 21, and the 
sense is: Such virtues the law condemns not. 
This, however, implies of course: Against those 
that possess such qualities the law is not, and 
this is the same thought, only more specially con- 
ceived, as in vers. 14, 18. The law requires 
nothing more of them, and therefore also it can 
bring no accusations against them. [Or rather, 
because the law can find nothing to oppose or re- 
strain in such things (which fulfil its ethical pur- 
pose), the law has no power over those who bring 
forth the fruit of the Spirit. Schmoller presses 
too strongly the implied thought. Beza and 
others make a meiosis here: these are pleasing to 
God, but as Meyer remarks: Paul wishes to ex- 
plain only what he has said in ver. 18 of those 
led by the Spirit. He sets forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and says: against virtues and states such as 
these the law is not, and he thus makes clear, how 
those led by the Spirit by virtue of their moral 
condition are not subject to the Mosaic law. For 
whoever is so circumstanced, that a law is not 
against him, over him it has no power.—R. } 
Ver. 24. And they that are Christ’s.— 
Another proposition weighty in itself, and espe- 
cially also in the connection. It joins on well to 
what precedes, with which it is probably better 
to connect it, although on the other hand what 
follows naturally connects itself with this. That 
is, as Paul went back from the exhortation to the 
exercise of love towards our neighbor to the ex- 
hortation to a walk in the Spirit, as the principle 
of love, so now he goes back beyond. that again, 
and shows how this walk in the Spirit is itself 
grounded in fellowship with Curist. As thus, 
in the first place he spoke of the fruit of the 
Spirit, and then says: Now it is those that are 
Christ’s, who have crucified their flesh, efc.; who 
therefore have crucified the very disposition op- 
posed to the aforesaid fruit of the Spirit, the 
disposition from which the works of the flesh 
proceed. so that the opposite disposition, the fruit 
of the Spirit, can find a place. [ELLicotr: 
‘The connection of the whole paragraph appears 
to be as follows:—‘ The Spirit and the flesh are 





* (Hence well expressed by “benignity.” So Jerome, who 
renders this and the following word respectively: benignitas 
bonitas. enon, Synon. 2d series—The remarks of 
LigHtroorT are collated; the parts included in parenthesig 
are taken from his comments on the separate triads —R. 
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contrary to each other; if the flesh prevail, man 
is given over to all sin, and excluded from the 
kingdom of God: if the Spirit be the leading 
principle, man brings forth good fruits, and is 
free from the curse of the law. Now the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the true Christian is the 
crucifixion of the flesh; consequently, it must be 
obvious from what has‘been said, the living in 
and being led by the Spirit’.”—R.]—Have 
crucified, orat pwoav.—This is conceived as 
something accomplished, and is therefore appar- 
ently to be referred to an individual act, the act 
of becoming a Christian through faith and bap- 
tism. The meaning, to be sure, is not, that now 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts, is 
not any longer present at all with those that 
have become Christians. But yet at least a walk 


in the flesh should not any longer exist in the 


case of Christians; we may declare to these that 
such a walk is in contradiction to their essential 
character as Christians, and that a walk in the 
Spirit may rightly be expected of them; yet this 
is only possible because we may urge this upon 
them: You now have crucified the flesh. It is to 
be noted also, that the language is not: slain, 
but, crucified. The former could not so well be 
said, as it is conceived rather as a task of the 
Christian to be accomplished only by continual 
effort (Col. iii. 5). In ‘ crucified,” however, the 
simple slaying is not the main idea, but the con- 
demning, giving sentence, surrendering to infa- 
mous death; and this has necessarily taken place 
in becoming Christ’s. [Exuicorr: ‘‘ Though this 
ethical crucifixion is here designated as an act 
past, it really is and must be a continuing act as 
well. This however the aorist, with its usual 
and proper force, leaves unnoticed; it simply 
specifies, in the form of a general truth, the act 
as belonging to the past, without affirming or de- 
nying any reference to the present. In all such 
cases the regular reference of the tense to the 
past may be felt in the kind of summary way in 
which the action is stated,—the sort of implied 
dismissal of the subject, and procedure to some- 
thing fresh.” —R. ]—’ Eoraip. naturally alludes to 
the cross of Christ, and the fellowship with Christ 
‘involves a crucifixion of the flesh for the very 
reason that it is fellowship with Christ’s death 
on the cross; for through this the fact that men’s 
odpé deserves condemnation and is obnoxious to 
death, is demonstrated and set forth in a way of 
irresistible force; for Christ indeed has only suf- 
fered what men have deserved on account of their 
sinful ‘ flesh,” and therefore what this itself has 
deserved. Whoever therefore appropriates to 


himself in faith Christ’s death upon the cross, re-. 


gards the “flesh” in himself no longer; for him 
in Christ's death this has been crucified. (Comp. 
Rom. vi. 6.) [Meyer: ‘ ‘Have crucified the 
flesh,’ expresses: to have divested themselves of 
all vital fellowship with sin, whose seat the odp& 
is, so that, as Christ was objectively crucified, 
we, by means of the entrance into the fellowship 
of this death on the cross, crucify the odp& sub- 
jectively, in moral consciousness of faith, i.e., have 
made it entirely lifeless and inoperative through 
faith as the new vital element, to which we have 
passed over. To Christians considered ideally as 
here, this ethical slaying of the flesh is something 
which has taken place, in reality however, it is 


also something taking place and continuing.” — 
Ila@juara are passions, aroused by fr otpe 
the sensibility; these then show themselves ac- 
tive in definite sinful lusts, éruuia. In the rab 
the man is, as is implied in the word passive; 
but this passivity becomes activity in the érc 
fupiat. [Comp. Col. iii. 6, and see Trenon, Syn 
New Testament, 2d series, 3 xxxvii.—R.] eS 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men are pointed away from the law and to 
faith, first and above all, because only faith in 
Christ and not the keeping of the precepts of the 
law, or the doing of works of the law, is the way 
to the attaining of justification and of the divine 
inheritance (subjectively: to the attaining of the 
comfort of the forgiveness of sins, of the adoption 
of children and the hope of the eternal inherit- 
ance). For him who has this faith, the law loses 
its importance, for the reason that a usus justifi- 
catorius it has not, while it has already fulfilled 
its usus pedagogicus, of impelling to faith, in the 
case of such a one.—But nevertheless the Apostle 
is the farthest possible from meaning that the 
believer on Christ is dispensed from giving .a 
truly moral (ethico-religious) character to his 
inward disposition and his life (from the doing 
of ‘good works”), and is entitled to persevere 
in sin, that is, to indulge the ‘‘flesh.” So far is 
this from being true that this, despite his faith 
and despite the fact that faith is the condition of 
salvation, nevertheless excludes him from the 
kingdom of God and from eternal life (v. 21; 
vi. 8). And, indeed, this cannot be the opinion 
of the Christian, for this his faith in Christ in- 
volves not merely an impulse and power to the 


but because it is a coming into fellowship with 
Christ’s death, it immediately involves also the 
arising of a hatred against sin, a condemning of 
the flesh (ver. 21), and because it is a receiving 
of Christ, it involves also the beginning of a life 
for God (comp. ii. 19 sq. and the Docrrinan 
Nores on that section). The latter fact, the new 
life, which arises or is given with faith on Christ, 
receives in this section its exact expression; there 
begins in man a working of the Spirit (wveiya), 
who, overcoming the flesh (ver. 16), brings forth 
fruit in an ethically good, God-pleasing disposi- 
tion of heart and life (ver. 22 sq.). Nay, it is 
only this faith in Christ which leads to this goal, 
as it is only this which leads to the other goal of 
justification. The law cannot effect this second, 
and quite as little can it effect the first. On the 
contrary, it arouses the ofp (and the dwyapria 
dwelling therein), but does not assist to the re- 
ceiving of the Spirit (comp. iii. 2, and Rom. vii. 8). 
So little therefore does faith in Christ dispense 
from a disposition and course of action pleasing 
to God, that it is just this, nay more, only this 
which leads thereto. If any one is disposed to 
call this disposition and activity to the Christian, 
thus conformed to God’s will, a ‘fulfilling of the 
law,” he does not name it wrongly; only in doing 
it he is to keep in mind (1) that it is not to be 
understood in a formal, but only in a material 
relation: a doing of that which the law commands, 





strength and on the impulse of faith, or more 


avoidance of sin, to the willing and doing of good, : 


yet not because the law commands it, but in the 
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erly, of the Spirit, something therefore en- 
y different from what Paul calls ‘works of 
y w;” it is that which he so often names 
 épya dyad, works of the Spirit, rather than of 
the law; (2) that in this appellation law is taken 
in a quite restricted sense, of the properly ethical 
‘— a enmeeetaa (see Rom. xiii. 8 sq., where it 

plainly appears what Paul means by the véuoc; 
when he speaks generally, he uses the expression 
évrodai eov, 1 Cor. vii. 19). ‘Fulfilling of the law” 
willtherefore always bean only partially adequate 
4 expression for a Christian life, a conformity of the 
- lifé to God’s will. Entirely abandoning the Old 
4 Testament point of view therefore, Paul speaks 
; directly of an dvardypoiv tiv véuov Xpiorod 
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a 2. But it is true that the “doing of good 
‘ works” the making faith active in a walk and 
am mind pleasing to God, does not come to pass, as 
. it were, of itself (as might appear from what 
precedes), even with the believer (even though, 
as of course is pre-supposed, his faith is an ac- 
tual one of inward persuasion, and not merely 
nominal, is actually equivalent to a tov Xpiorow 
elvat, and therefore bears within it the energy 
_ perfectly adequate to a moral renewal of thalife). 
Even with the believer the odpé has not disap- 
peared. Therefore, although abstractly we must 
say: the believer cannot dispense himself from 
& genuine ethical renewal of his life, yet in con- 
creto we are rather to say: He ought not. “The 
“thou oughtest’”’ comes back even to him who 
stands on the foundation of faith. This appears 
in the case of the believer, in a twofold manner. 
In the first place and chiefly on the side of the 
mvevua, which he receives in faith; for this works 
not merely as it were physically, in the form of 
an energy of nature, converting the will of man 
into agreement with the mind of God (and the 
figure of the xap7éc must be understood eum grano 
salis: a bare growing up it certainly is not); the 
result is brought about ethically and not physi- 
cally; the zveiua also approaches the will with 
requirements, which it is true are far more in- 
tensive, which have as it were a quite different 
power of bending the will from the requirements 
of the law or of the conscience (the law of the 
letter or of the conscience) ; for they are strength- 
ened by the persuasion which is received along 
4 with faith into the heart, of the condemnation 
of sin as well as the forgiveness of it, of the holi- 
ness as well as the compassivn inhering in the 
grace of Godin Christ. But itis with an “ought,” 
however intensive, that the wveiyva in the be- 
liever approaches the will of man, and seeks to 
















. *(Whether theologians agree about terms or not, they all 
must recognize the fact that in so far as any law of God has 
a directly ethical purpose, it must continue to be binding on 
use who are Christ’s, not binding as a law, with condeiuna- 
tory power, so as to bring us again iuto bondage, after Christ 
ep made us free, nor even binding on the conscience, so far 
its punitive functions are concerned, but binding us with 
the cords vs ae, the i A a man, a rule for the loving 
% ofa er, & le for the glad gratitude of those 
_ whom Christ has made free. Thus far all that was of perma- 
Rent ethical pnrpose in the Old Testament law must remain 
“the law of Christ;” to admit a change in God’s ethics is re- 
t to our souls. How much this inclndes is the practical 
which the New Testament itself answers in the life 
nh i teachings of His Apostles. That it includes 
Easiich, to « ler, 1h the boone indicated above, theroces 
in as a law, in the sense abov re can 
reasonable doubt.-—R.) _ : ’ 










determine it to let itself be guided by him, to de- 
termine it to the dyecfac and then also to the 
mvebware Teperareiv: and in doing this he meets 
with many hindrances on the side of the odpé 
(ver. 17).—This is the immediate, inward 
‘‘ought” that has place and is needful even with 
the believer. But to this inward monition and 
impulse of the Spirit, there must be added, in 
order to keep it ever alive and guard it against 
all impure admixture, one coming from without. 
Of this we have in this very section the speaking 
proof. The Apostle sees occasion given him to 


‘admonish the Galatian Christians with earnest 


words to a disposition and course of life answer- 
able to their faith; he approaches them with an 
“Ought:” ‘So ought it to be with Christians = 
because you believe in Christ!’’ And his admoni- 
tion here and elsewhere holds good also for us; 
it is the testimony of the Spirit conveyed through 
the word—testimonium externum (in distinction 
from internum)—the comprehensive exposition 
of which is the function of New Testament ethics. 

3. That even the believer is not and cannot be 
spared the earnestly admonishing and impelling 
‘‘ought” because even with him there is not 
found a steady will (on account of the old Adam), 
is the meaning of the church doctrine of the ¢ter- 
tius legis usus, the usus legis with the renatus (the 
us. didact. or normat.), and understood in this 
sense it is correct. But as it is expressed it is 
distorted and incorrect, and is in conflict with 
the indisputable Pauline doctrine, that the be- 
liever is not id véuov, that he may not be placed 
nor place himself under it. He is indeed. under 
a law of the Spirit, so far as the Spirit admon- 
ishes, requires, rebukes, yet the Spirit does by 
no means merely this, but far more; this is the 
very least that he does. But especially is the 
believer in no sense whatever under the law of 
the letter, the Old Testament law, the proper lez, 
and with all its generalizing of the conception of 
lex, the Formula Concordiz, nevertheless, in the 
section touching this matter does not really go 
beyond the Mosaic law. It does not arrive at 
the conception of the law of the Spirit (the law 
of faith), whether this is entirely inward, or 
expressed also in the word of Scripture (in the 
New Testament word of Scripture, which for 
the fulfilment of the ethical requirement pre- 
supposes the faith in Christ with what it has 
and gives). The law of the letter (the proper 
lex), has, it is true, its great significance for the 
believer, but it has its place not, so to speak, 
after Faith, but only defore the same, as pedago- 
gus (see above on chap. iii. 19 sq.); and in this 
sense it permanently refains its importance, and 
is indispensable for faith. That is, the sinful- 
ness and imperfection of the new life even in the 
believer, make it needful that the law should not 
once only, but ever afresh, awaken in him the 
knowledge of sin and the impossibility of him- 
self attaining salvation and eternal life, and by 
that very means drive him to assure himself of 
it in faith in Christ; and so ever impel him anew 
to faith. So far, therefore, as a usus of the lex, 
strictly so called, can be predicated even as. to 
the renatus, it falls under the usus pedagogicus, as 
usus secundus. But in this pedagogy its function 
is continually exhausting itself again; this func- 
tion only does Paul ascribe to it, and another, the 
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function docere, ut in vera pietate vivemus et ambu- 
lemus, we have no right to attribute to it, espe- 
cially as we thereby come into conflict with the 
definite assurance that the law only stirs up sin 
and the odp£, and of itself continually hinders 
anew the Spirit’s gaining dominion and there- 
with the attainment of the vera pietas. The law 
contributes directly neither to justification nor 
to the new life, and cannot therefore be directly 
the megns of maintaining the latter. What it 
can and should do, was and is, to open the way 
for that which does lead to justification and to 
the new life, namely, Faith. As this is its work 
at first, so is it ever after. The accomplishment 
of these two things it must then leave to faith, 
first as that which lays hold of God’s grace—for 
justification, then as that which has laid hold 
of it and therewith receives the Spirit. This 
Holy Ghost now, and not the vduoc, is alone in 
condition as the spirit of faith to assist to ever 
renewed victory over the odp&, partly through 
His teaching, partly through His monition, partly 
through His persuasion and drawing. For if 
the believer did right because admonished by 
the law, he would only attain again to épya véyon, 
but not to veritable gpya ayata.—Only so much 
is true, that in concreto very many a Christian, be- 
cause faith has been with him from the begin- 
ning or has become only a name, allows himself 
to be guided merely by the law of the letter, at 
least if he has moral earnestness of temper, and 
thereby accomplishes nothing more than épya 
véuou, as to which he simply deceives himself, 
in accounting them perhaps for épya Tov rvebua- 
toc. More or less, moreover, does he seek in 
these épya véuov his justification also, ‘and his 
hope; half-way at least, reckoning as the other 
half the merit of Christ, yet more in name than 
in reality. [It is only necessary to remark here, 
that Paul uses the word véuo¢ as covering the 
whole Mosaic law. That this whole Mosaic law 
has not the third use, of ‘‘teaching us how we 
may live and walk in true piety,” ia very evident. 
So also, that the new life of the believer is only 
a new life, in so far as it is through the teaching, 
monition, persuasion and drawing of the Spirit, 
must be believed and felt by the Christian. Still 
what does that Spirit teach and admonish us to 
do? To ‘*walk even as he walked,” all will 
agree. And how did He walk, that Master whom 
we follow?—He fulfilled all righteousness, He 
obeyed the law for us. Clearly then the Spirit, 
which receives of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us, will show us as our duty, what 
Christ did, the complete obedience to God’s re- 
quirements, and this will include all of perma- 
nent ethical value in the Mosaic law.—That may 
be duta part, yet it is a part, for what was in 
itself right at Sinai’s foot is right at the foot of 
the cross. The Spirit is the Holy Spirit, Holi- 
ness is opposed to sin, Sin is opposition to God, 
it expresses itself in disobedience to His moral 
law,—the Holy Spirit must teach, admonish, 
persuade and draw us to the observance of what- 
ever has been at any time an expression of God’s 
moral law. The law cannot have a usus peda- 
gogicus still, did it not convict us of sin; it 
cannot convict us of sin, unless its requirements 
are holy, and just and good; and as such the 
Spirit of Holiness must teach us the moral law 








still.—The controversy about the third use of the 
law, between the Lutherans:and Reformed, seems 
to be one of terms. The only practical question 
that can arise out of it, is one respecting the obli- 
gation to observe the Fourth Commandment.—R. ] 

4. Spirit and Flesh. Tlveiua and odpé are the 
two polar antithesis, as the Apostle most vividly 
shows in this section, ver. 17. Ilveiya is the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine principle, thatenters along 
with faith in Christ into the man, generating in 
him a divine temper and divine life, and that in 
conflict with the odp& and its maffuara and 
érOuuia. Laps is in itself simply (in antithesis 
to the Divine principle), human nature, of course 
the whole because the living nature, and embraces 
therefore body and soul. But it is not human 
nature on the side of its relation to God, but on 
the side of its alienation from God, on which 
side man with relation to God draws himself back 
upon himself, seeks himself and takes honor to . 
himself, withdrawing it from God; in short human 
nature as sinful.—The use of ‘flesh’ to denote 
human nature in general, is grounded in the He- 
brew idiom, according to which Wa is used by 


synecdoche for the whole man, and this idiom 
itself is in its turn, without doubt, grounded in 
the experience and Scriptural doctrine of the 
frailty of man, which induced the sacred writers 
to derive the designation for man generally, from 
that part of man in which his frailty is most con- 
spicuous. As this frailty again has its ground, 
according to Biblical teaching, in man’s alienation 
from God, there became connected with odp&, the 
established designation of human nature, the 
accessory idea of alienation from God=sinful 
ness. This took place in the proportion in which 
this view into man’s alienation from God even 
from birth, as the deepest ground of his frailty, 
became clear, and in the New Testament, there- 
fore, more than in the Old.—The expression odpé, 
therefore gives us no right whatever, to think of 
the bodily organism more than of the soul, and 
(with reference to the accessory notion of sinful- 
ness,) to find intimated in the expression either 
the view of the derivation of sin from the body, 
or an especial reference to so-called fieshly sins 
more than others. (Comp. WresELEer’s thorough 
exposition of this conception.) — The essential 
element in the idea of the odpf is the turning 
away from God and referring ourselves to our- 
selves, the self-seeking, egoistic element. This 
is primarily in respect to God, but immediately 
connected with it is the fact that a man in refer- 
ence to other men also seeks himself, his enjoy- 
ment or his gain. It is easily explicable therefore 
why love appears as the first effect of the rveiua, 
being the temper and act opposed to selfishness. 
In this section the Apostle has, it is true, special 
occasion to exhort to the love of our neighbor, 
but his speaking of love is not on this account 
merely casual. [Comp. on odpé, J. Minter, Chris- 
tian doctrine of sin.—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 18. LutaHer:—The natural man under- 
stands nothing of the doctrine of grace; therefore 
comes it, when he hears this doctrine, that he 
straightway draws it down to his own lust and 
lewdness, and concludes on this wise: If the law 
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we live as we list.—How we at this time have 
seen in all ranks that all will fain be evangelical 
and enjoy the Christian liberty, and yet never- 
theless the great crowd goes its own way; this 
one follows his avarice, the other his lewdness, 
the third his pride and haughtiness, e¢e.—-Riz- 


_ _ -@gr:—The liberty to which we are called by the 


gospel, is not so intended that we may tear our- 
selves loose from the law at our own will and 
please the flesh.—Into such a freedom the law 
can with honor dismiss man; for through Christ 
and the curse borne on the cross the law has its 
highest honor, and sin or the flesh wins thereby 
no advantage. For precisely that which was 
impossible to the law, namely, to bring to pass an 
inward enduring hatred against evil and an in- 
ward cleaving to good, from a willing heart, is 
accomplished by faith in Christ, and therefore 
the liberty of faith is not against the law.— 
Hevsyer:—By the side of the highest good stands 
the highest evil, by the side of freedom, lawless- 
ness. No werd has been so abused and desecra- 
ted, as Freedom. 

Luruer:—*“ By love serve one another.” We 
must diligently teach in religion both sorts of 
doctrine, of Faith and Works; yet so that we 
carry neither too far. Else, where one teaches 
Works alone, he loses Faith, but if one teaches 
concerning Faith alone, forthwith gross, carnal 
men begin to dream that works are not neces- 
sary. Yet must the doctrine of Faith be planted 
first, or it cannot be understood what good works 
really are.—Although we have been justified, 
yet have we still sin in us, which rhymes as 
ill with good works as with faith, but draws us 
away from both. Besides flesh and reason is 
so disposed that it has by nature all its delight 
and pleasure in Pharisaic and _ superstitious 
works, and does those works with far greater 
earnestness which itself has chosen, than those 
which God has commanded. Therefore have 
rightminded preachers as much to do, in admon- 
ishing the people to genuine love and really good 
works, as in teaching genuine faith.—Christians 
must consider thus, that in their conscience they 
are indeed free from the curse of the law, sin and 
death, but as to the body they are servants, for 
therein should one serve another by love. 

Ver. 14. It is needless for any one to trouble 
you with circumcision and Moses’ ceremonies; 
see to this before all things, that you remain 
steadfast in the doctrine of faith. Will you after 
that do good works, as indeed you should, I will 
with a single word point out to you the noblest 
and greatest of all works, which ye should do, 
that ye may fulfil all laws: Love one another! 
Therefore the true, perfect doctrine and Christian 
theology of Faith and Love is in long and in short 
this: Believe on Christ, love thy neighbor as 
thyself! It is most short, to look upon the 
words, but if it is to be practical, it is broader, 
higher and deeper than heaven and earth.—The 
reason imagines it a very low thing, to say no- 
thing of its being an act of God’s service, for 
one to help the other by love, «. ¢., for one to in- 

and set. aright a wanderer, comfort a 
and afflicted, support the weak, for 
every one to help his neighbor, as he can, and 


make up for that which he lacks; item, for one to 





be obedient to government, hold his parents in 
honor, to have patience at home and bear with a 
whimsical, strange-tempered yoke-fellow, with 
ill-mannered servants, eéc.; all which amounts to 
this: By love serve one another. But believe 
me, they are not contemptible and mean, but ex- 
cellent and precious works, because God has 
commanded them and they please Him. It is of 


no concern therefore, whether the world looks» 


upon them as mean and contemptible or not.—It 
is a short word, but excellently and powerfully 
spoken: Love thy neighbor as thyself! We can- 
not give any one a better, more certain and more 
exact example, how he should love his neighbor, 
than if we say to him that he should love him so 
as he loves himself. Nor can one have a better, 
nor nobler virtue than Love, and this high virtue 
can be directed towards nothing better than to- 
wards our neighbor.—If thou wouldst know how 
thou shouldst love thy neighbor, consider dili- 
gently how dear thou art to thyself, that thou 
wouldst gladly have help and counsel given thee, 
if thou wert in distress and necessity, as much as 
all creatures could. Therefore needest thou no 
book, out of which to learn how thou shouldst love 
thy neighbor.—Riecer:—The call of the gospel 
to Christ and the grace which has come by Hin, 
the sense of being one Spirit with Christ, brings 
us under the law of Christ, where in love we have 
all at once, and assumes also the willingness to 
serve one another through love. The warding 
off the claims of faith in the gospel with the pre- 
text of love to man, is acritical sign of our times. 

Ver. 15. Starke:—Hatred, envy and reviling 
are as the teeth of snakes and lions. What 
shame, that among Christians there is such an 
evil kind of people!—What mean these weari- 
some, and mischievous lawsuits ?—LANGE:—Each 
vice brings in time some punishment with it, as 
every virtue has in advance some recompense. 
For even as love does him good that cherishes it, 
so does hatred and contention bring nothing but 
disquiet and ill-content, and indeed injures the 
body also in health.—Rircer:—The biting be- 
gins on good pretexts ; but men easily go further, 
to do mischief to the property, to disparage. the 
merits, efc.—Roos :—To bite and devour one an- 
other, is not only the wont of the populace, but 
also the way of many learned men, whereof their 
learned journals, reviews, efc., bear witness. And 
so do they devour one another mutually, ¢. e., 
they destroy altogether one another’s credit and 
the usefulness which each yet had, perhaps also 
a part of their life. Their esprit is flesh, what 
may then the rest be? 

Vers. 16, 17. Luraer:—Paul means by lust 
of the flesh not alone unchastity, but also all other 
sinful cravings, whereby the saints are tempted. 
—It is impossible that you can follow the Spirit - 
in all things whatever and not also feel the flesh, 
and that you should remain unhindered by it; 
yea, it will hinder you and so hinder you that 
you will not be able to do what you gladly would 
do. In this all that you can do is to withstand 
the flesh, which quickly becomes inflamed with 
anger, impatience, efc.; murmurs, hates, bites, 
becomes angry against God, falls into doubting; 
and to follow the Spirit, which admonishes you 
to peace, patience, hope, faith. To know this is 
for believers most profitable and comforting. 
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When I was yet a monk, I often thought that I 
must be lost, when I felt an evil temptation. 
Then undertook I many kinds of discipline, con- 
fessed every day, and yet it all helped me noth- 
ing. For the same temptations evermore recurred; 
therefore tormented I myself perpetually with 
such thoughts: See, there you have committed 
such and such a sin, efc., therefore there is no 
help for you, all your good works are come to 
nothing. Had I then rightly understood St. 
Paul’s words, I would not have tormented my- 
self so severely, but would have considered with 
myself, as I am now wont to do: Dear Martin, it 
amounts to nothing, your leading an angelical 
life here on earth; so long as you live in the 
flesh, it will not give over its way. Yet do not 
therefore despond, but withstand it through the 
Spirit, that thou mayest not fulfil its lust, and it 
cannot hurt thee, because thou art in Jesus Christ. 
—Whoever thinks that a Christian must have no 
fault at all in him, and yet feels that in himself 
there are many and manifold shortcomings, such 
a one must at the last be consumed of melancholy. 
But whoever understands it, him must such temp- 
tation of the flesh, 7. e., evil, serve for his best 
good. For when the flesh will tempt to sin, he 
is led with earnestness to pray, to seek forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, to lay hold of the 
righteousness of the law, after which perhaps he 
would never have so greatly longed.—It is to 
Christians profitable and good that they feel such 
troublesomeness of the flesh, that they may not 
become proud over the supposed righteousness of 
their works, as if they were in favor with God on 
account of the same. 

Srarke:—The contest of the flesh and the 
Spirit exists alone in the regenerate. The con- 
flict which exists in an unregenerate man, so 
that he does not fulfil all evil lusts that stir in 
him, is only a conflict of the reason with its 
natural impulses and gross sensual desires. 
This is to be carefully distinguished from the 
former, that one may not, because he feels with- 
in himself a struggle against sin, immediately 
reckon himself regenerate.—The strife of the 
Spirit against the flesh is an infallible token of 
regeneration and a state of grace, and is distin- 
guished from the strife which is waged by the 
mere powers of reason in this, that the former 
always wins the victory.—These words are mis- 
used by the children of the world to this effect, 
that it is vain to strive after a holy character, 
pecause we cannot, after all, do what we would. 
But mark, what the regenerate, who are spoken 
of here, will according to the Spirit, and what 
according to the flesh. They are not aiming first 
to obtain the dominion over sin, for this they have 
already, but they would fain quench and be rid 
of everything sinful; but this, on account of the 
flesh cleaving to them, they cannot do. Accord- 
ing to the flesh they would fain let sin come to 
dominion again, but that they do not, because the 
Spirit strives against it and overcomes the flesh. 
Therefore it follows from this, that a believer can 
by all means live holy, but here can arrive at no 
perfection. f 

Riecer:—The flesh and the sin which cleaves 
to the same, lust and its allurements and en- 
ticements we indeed experience, nay more, 
there may also occur cases where it is not as 


plain as we could wish that the lust has not 
been admitted and treacherously taken the will 
with it. But by renewal in the spirit of the 
mind one may always count himself to be no 
debtor to the flesh, to fulfil its lusts, but may 
take the curse from Christ’s cross and hang it 
upon the flesh, and from Christ’s Spirit may gain 
the willingness to separate therefrom. Between 
the strivings of the Spirit and of the flesh against 
each other it must become evident, which way 
the man, after receiving sufficient strength, is 
bending his will, and on which side he takes his 
stand, If the Spirit’s impulses and leadings con- 
tinue with a man and if he is honestly minded to 
obey the Spirit and its holy opposition to the 
flesh, he does not indeed deny the law the right 
to show him his imperfections, but he is not under 
it, and is not at the last judged by it. Christ 
has taken the believer under His atoning shield 
against the curse of the law, and has moreover 
bestowed on him His spirit, which impels him as 
to all other good, so also to combat for this faith, 
although there is many a conflict and many a 
doubt before he can without ceasing so believe 
and act. 

Ver. 19. Lurner:—It is a very different 
thing to be tempted by the fiesh, and yet not to 
follow its lusts, but to walk in the Spirit and strive 
against them, from what it is to consent to the 
lust of the flesh and abide therein and neverthe- 
less to make great boast of the Spirit, and to make 
as though one lived Christianly. The former St. 
Paul comforts, in that he says: Because they are 
ruled by the Spirit they are not under the law; 
but the others he threatens with everlasting dam- 
nation, in that he declares: They that do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.— 
SpENER:—By works of the flesh, Paul, it is true, 
understands principally actual outward, out- 
breaking deeds, but he does not thereby exclude 
inward vices, which are also rightly called works 
of the flesh. Nay, as respects the outward sins 
themselves, their sinfulness consists not merely 
in the outward deed itself, but in the evil and 
prevailing inclination thereto. Therefore is one 
guilty of adultery, fornication, gluttony, drunk- 
enness, quarrelsomeness, efc., who allows such 
vices to gain the upper hand in his soul, even 
though from want of opportunity, or fear of in- 
famy or trouble he restrains himself from the 
outward act; for God looks on the heart and its 
longings. 

‘*Drunkenness, revellings.”” In Strarnxke:—The 
Apostle is not speaking merely of the habit and 
ycustom of drinking; therefore it is a false ex- 
cuse if any one thinks that a debauch is no sin 
if only one does not make a business of it. The 
devil invented this excuse. When any one so 
overfills himself that he is unfit for prayer and 
the business of his calling, that is drunkenness; 
what then are we to think of the respectable 
world with its sinful and damnable Christian 
drinking bouts? and what too of this continual 
drinking of healths, than as of a temptation to 
swill down liquor? —‘*They which do : 
things.” It isnot said: They that do such things 
daily; for even though one does any such thing 
only now and then, on certain occasions, yea even 
only once, but voluntarily, he forfeits the king- 
dom of God, so long as he remains under the 
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nion of this work of the flesh. Nor is it 


aid: They that do all this. It is not needful 


- for aman to do all these sins or many such, to 


_ fall under the penalty, but it is enough, if a man 


lets one single sin rule over him, let it be what 
it will. Now it rules over him, not only while 
he is committing it, but so long as the purpose 
never to commit it again, is not yet fully fixed.— 
They shall not only not procure eternal life by 
their works of the flesh (as may well be sup- 

), but, if they set their hopes, not upon 
earning eternal life by their works, but receiving 
it as a gift to be received by faith, they will not, 
leading a dissolute life, inherit it any more than 
earn it.—He inherits not the kingdom of grace, 
still less the kingdom of glory, even though his 
funeral sermon extols him as blessed, surely, 
very, or even most blessed. 

Ver. 22. It is not enough to flee the manifest 
works of the flesh, but we must bring true vir- 
The Spirit of Christ 
must water and warm the hearts of men with 
His heavenly consolation, if they are to be fruit- 
ful to good works.—‘‘ Works of the flesh,” said 
Paul, as being what comes into view and can be 
apprehended by reason alone, as to what they 
are, and that they are evil; but he does not use 
this term of the fruits of the Spirit as being for 
the most part internal, and although they ex- 
press themselves in outward works, yet they can- 
not be comprehended and judged by the mere 
reason; nay, reason, should she pronounce a 
judgment, would be more apt to pronounce a 
judgment against them. Indeed, the fruits of 
the Spirit often exist in good measure in those, 
who yet in true poverty of Spirit complain of the 
lack of them.—Roos :—AII these fruits are found 
in every spiritual man, although in one this, in 
another that fruit is more richly possessed. 

Lutuer:—Joy. This means the loving dis- 
course of the bridegroom and his bride, ¢. ¢., the 
joyful, loving thoughts, which a believing heart 
has concerning Christ, the wholesome admoni- 
tions, the joyful hymns, thanksgiving psalms and 
songs of praise, with which Christians admonish 
and cheer one another. The Scripture testi- 
fieth once and again, that God had no pleasure 
in the sadness of the spirit, but wills, that we 
be joyful in Him. Therefore also He sent His 
Son, not to make us perturbed and mournful, 
but joyful. Therefore do the Prophets, Apos- 
tles and Christ Himself admonish, yea, com- 
mand us, that we be glad and joyful. Where 
this spiritual joy is, there does the heart in- 
wardly rejoice through faith in Christ, and 
moreover shows forth such joy outwardly with 
words and gestures; yea, it can be joyful even 
in the midst of affliction and death. Such joy 
is to the world unknown.—Patience. This is 
a virtue of such sort, that one does not alone 
endure and suffer waywardness, ill-luck, wrong, 
etc., but also bears long with those that do him 
such evil, and waits if perchance they may at 
some time amend themselves. The devil has 
this way, that when he cannot in tempting us 
overcome by main force and might, he watches 


nevertheless with wearisome continuance, and 


_ Worries us out if he can, for he knows well what 
weak, earthen vessels we are, that cannot at the 
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therefore he oft gains Le advantage, in that 
he perseveres so long and diligently.—Gentleness. 

—This is: that one is so disposed, that every one 
gets on well with him and loves to deal with him. 

For Christians should not be unfriendly and 
cross-tempered people, but mild, courteous, 
friendly, such as every one loves to consort with, 
who bear with others’ faults, are easy to give 
way to others, and can put up with the whim of 
others Such a courteous friendly man was our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as we see in the Gospel from 
beginning to end. 

In Starke:—Goodness—All nature is to us a 
mirror of kindness. For where is there a crea- 
ture that does not serve and do good to man? 
For us the sun shines, for us the earth bears 
fruit, us does the heaven cover, to us does the 
air minister breath, everything stands at our 
command; should we then be the only ones 
not to practice kindness? — Lurner:—Faith.— 
He that has this faith, such an one suspects no 
evil of other people, but has a loving, simple 
heart towards every man; and although he be 
deceived, he yet remains long-suffering and kind, 
and forbears with him that hath deceived him. 
In summa, he believes every man and yet puts 
his confidence in no man but alone in God.— 
Roos :—Against spiritual men the law is not, for 
although they are not without fault yet they are 
wholly under grace (Rom. vi. 14), and are par- 
takers of the blessing in Christ Jesus (Gal. iii 
13, 14). There are people, who imagine them- 
selves to have preached the gospel, when they en- 
courage others, by a human persuasion, to let go 
the Jewish way of thinking, not anxiously to 
count this or that for a sin, and to entertain ne 
scruple about permitted things. But although 
such persuasions, addressed to a natural man, 
may bring about a show of freedom, and such @ 
man may then imagine that he is no longer under 
the law, though he really is, yet the great ques- 
tion remains, whether the law is not against him. 
The right of the law to curse him. is not an usur- 
pation, but a well-founded, sacred right, to which 
there is nothing to oppose but Christ’s death on 
the cross. Has then every one who boasts of 
freedom become a believer in this crucified 
Saviour? And has he also, by means of this 
faith, become spiritual, so that he exhibits the 
fruit of the Spirit within him? It is only against 
such that the law is not. 

Ver. 24. ‘*Have crucified the flesh.”—Srarke: 
—This word well expresses how sin must, little 
by little, be disabled and slain, for the crucified 
man did not die at once; he was first made fast 
with nails to the cross and then kept there, till 
through the loss of blood and through hunger 
and thirst he became weaker and weaker, and 
finally died. In the beginning of repentance the 
old man is nailed to the cross, and then in con- 
version he is fastened to it anew, when he gets 
a hand or a foot free; the soul carefully avoiding 
all occasions whereby evil lusts can be aroused, 
until indwelling sin is more and more disabled by 
all manner of acts of repentance and devotion, 
which are contrary to corrupt nature, which acts 
must extend through the whole life. But now 
all power to crucify the flesh is to be derived 
from Christ’s death on the cross. 

Rieger:—They that have ceased from the 
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law and all endeavors to obtain life and right- 
eousness therefrom, and on the other hand be- 
long to Christ and accept Him as the source of 
their life and holiness, such keep their flesh 
crucified. They are and live yet in the flesh, 
to be sure, and so experience how close sin 
cleayes and how heavy it weighs; they expe- 
rience the enticements of inward lust, but they 
have learned from the gospel the meaning of 
God in the cross of Christ, and have believed 
it, and can. believe the judgment executed on 
the body of their Redeemer as in. God’s eyes 
in force also against their own flesh. And in- 
deed they desire no rest for the flesh, but im- 
pose on it the curse, which through Christ’s 
cross is imposed thereon, and behold this weari- 
some and painful dying with a hope gathered out 
of the gospel. 

On vers. 13-15. Christianity and Freedom: (1) 
How little we have occasion, on behalf of free- 
dom, to repent of being Christians and becoming 
Christians more and more; (2) how deeply we 
must rue that freedom which we do not establish 
and confirm by the power of Christ. —The Chris- 
tian is free and yet a servant of all.—The right 
union of Freedom and Love (1) needful (2) diffi- 
cult.—By love serve one another! (1) An actual 
(2) but also a blessed service. 

On vers. 16-24: Walk in the Spirit, efe., ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh: (1) the lust 
of the flesh, (2) the resisting of it in the Spirit. 
—The walk in the Spirit ; (1) is not accomplished 
without conflict (ver. 17) (2) but saves from de- 
struction (vers. 19-21), (3) leads to a glorious 
goal (ver. 22).—With his exhortations to walk in 
the Spirit (1) the Apostle places us upon a fear- 
ful battle-field (ver. 17), (2) gives us the viéw 
into a frightful abyss (ver. 19 sq.), (3) leads us 
into a lovely garden (ver. 22sq.). The conflict of 
the flesh and the Spirit: (1) in what does it con- 
sist ? (2) to what should it impel ?—Temptations 
through the flesh must come: despond not !—but 
must be combatted and overcome through the 
Spirit: be not careless !—There is no believer so 
holy or strong that he does not feel his flesh, but 
also none so weak that he cannot withstand it.— 
The motions of the flesh a damper to pride, a tes- 
timony against self-devised spiritualism.—Three 
times three fruits of the Spirit; a lovely garland. 
—To have crucified the flesh a token that one is 
Christ’s.—Who can crucify his flesh? Only he 
who is Christ’s.—The crucifying of the flesh (1) 
takes place indeed, when one is Christ’s, but (2) 
does not of itself make certain that one is Christ’s. 
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__ Kaprr:—Under what law is the believer? 
1) Not under that of the flesh, (2) not un- 

er that of Moses, but (3) under that of the 

Spirit.—Ravrenperc :—The crucifixion of the 
flesh: a token of true Christianity, a work of the 
Holy Ghost, a victory of Christian freedom, a 
inward peace.—In Lisco:—The con- 


progress to inw: 
flict of the Spirit with the flesh: (1) Where does 


it arise? Only where a life in the Spirit is be- 
gun. (2) Why is it necessary? a) On account 
of the inward incompatibility of flesh and Spirit, 
6) on account of the consequences, which proceed — 
therefrom, good or evil fruits. (3) How should 
itend? By the Spirit's overcoming the flesh.— 
The walk in the Spirit: (1) It kills the works 
of the flesh, (2) it brings in its place the fruits 
of the Spirit.—Flesh or Spirit? Choose! (1) 
The flesh is thy destruction; (2) the Spirit ere- 
ates divine life; (3) as Christians we are bound © 
to the life of the Spirit.—(Fust-day Sermon): 
The call on Fast-day : the works of the flesh are 
manifest. (1) What works are works of the 
flesh: (2) what those have to expect, who do such 
works.—( Whit-Sunday Sermon): We are par- 
takers of the Holy Spirit only when we do the 
works of the Spirit.—Gunzken:—What do we 
yet lack of a walk in the Spirit? (1) The begin- 
ning is, that the flesh lusteth against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and many. have 
not even advanced so far; (2) the next step is, 
that we no more fulfil the lusts of the flesh, and 
many are not even ashamed of the manifest 
works of the flesh; (3) the consummation is, that 
we bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, and from 
that we are all yet far distant.—GreineR :— 
Flesh and Spirit: (1) they are contrary one to 
the other ; (2) their ways lead asunder in time 
and eternity.—Encetuarp:—The life of that 
man, who is ruled by the Spirit of God: (1 
He breaks with sin and mortifies daily the ol 
man ; (2) he is filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which do not conflict with the law, but 
which can never be accomplished under the do- 
minion of the law; (8) and receives accordingly 
the most. excellent of all rewards, the inheritance 
of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 138-24. Franrz:—Beware that ye do not, 
through freedom, give a handle to the flesh, for 
(1) freedom in Christ is not without law; it has 
its law, only not in the members, but in Christ, 
which law is love. (2) It isnot without control ; 
but its control is exercised not by the flesh, but 
by the Spirit. 
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# - More special Rapetinen to the Walk in the Spirit (to serving Love), or warning against ex- 
cessive self-valuation and envious selfishness. 


(Cuapr. v. 25, 26.—vi. 1-10.) 
4 (Epistle for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity.) 


7 25, 26 If we live in [by] the Spirit, let us also walk in [by] the Spirit. Let us not 
- be desirous of vain-glory [become vain-glorious], provoking one another, envying 
a one another. 


a. Warning against unloving self-exaltation above others (vi. 1-5). 


VI. 1 Brethren, if [even if]*’ a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which [who] are 
5 iritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
J Ta [shouldst] be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so [or thus shall 

3 e] fulfilt the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, when he 

4 is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every [each] man prove his own work, 

and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another [his ground of 

‘ _ boasting only in what concerneth himself, and not in what concerneth the other]. 
5 For every [each] man shall bear his own load.° 


b. Warning against envious selfish Ad ition to unweariedness in doing good, especially to teachers of the word 
(vers. 6-10). 





6 Let [But let] him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
7 all good things. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
8 eth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his [own] flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
9 lasting And [But} let us not be weary’ in well doing: for in due season we shall 
10 reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore [Accordingly then as we have]* oppor- 
aes us do good’ unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 

of fait 


4 Ver. 25.—[The dative ITvevpmare has gorhepes a pligtitis different force in each member of this verse, but “ by” 
q will express the meaning in each case, better than “ 
J 2 Ver. 26.—[“ Become vain-glorious” is both a basen titer and amore correct rendering of ycvopeOa cevddogor. 


$ VI. 1. —{* Even if” preserves the force of x ai.—R.] 
4 Ver. 2.—AvamAnpocere is strongly supported ; and is to be preferred (with Lachmann and Schott) to the read- 
ing care; the latter was perhaps occasioned by the preceding imperatives. It is found however in &%,, where, singularly 


4 enongh, we have the moods reversed, eee occuring in the preceding clause. %°. however reads Baordgere. [The fu- 
be ture, avarAnpwc ete, is the reading of X*, B. F. G., most versions ; it is adopted by Meyer, De Wette, Mill, Ellicott, Light- 
A foot. The aorist imperative, gare, is found in A. G. D. E. K,, most cursives, Tischend orf (later eds.), Alford, Wordsworth. 


The aorist imperative is rare, and this is an argument 1n favor of retaining it. If it be retained, the E. V. is correct, with 
the other reading, it must be emended as above. The question is not easily settled, since the external authority is so nearly 


—R. 

~ § Ver, 4.—[Ellicott Rome banaes asabove. The E. V. is not satisfactory. See Exec. Nores.—R.] 

6 Ver. 5.—{“* Load” is a good rendering. “Burden” is open to this great objection, that 1t does not discriminate be- 
tween se Ala and Bdpy (ver. 2).—R.]} 
~..7 Ver. 9. am Kaxk@pmev is the correct reading. .X, A. B. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Lightfoot. a yeooeerel whether éxxaxeiv (Rec. éxxaxa@mev) isa gonning word.—R.]} 

8 Ver. 1 Apa ovv, “accordingly then,’ see Exec. Notes.—R. 

"9 Ver. yen pyagépeOa. The reading épyadgé ysia is too weakly supported. [So all modern Editors. Lachmanr 
at first adopted the latter reading, but soon discarded it —R. 







e? ty ally equivalent to exercising serving love) imme- 
A _ BXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. al specifying it more particularly, ver. 26; 
. Paul, after the exhortation, ver. 13 (and the| Ver. 25. If we live by the Spirit.—7Zjv 
more, neral one, ver. 16), had. passed on to a|rrvehuare means of course not the outward life, 
_ more didactic exposition. But from ver. 25 on, | the realization in walk of this life in the Spirit, 
» returns to the general exhortation to ‘‘ walk | for the words “let us also walk,’’ etc., are the 
by the Spirit” ( hich as he means it, is essenti- | first in which the Apostle exhorts them to stamp 
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the life by the Spirit upon the outward walk. 
Ziv therefore means the inner life, and the 
spiritual life is here referred to, as one at first 
entirely internal. It is not improbable that 
“live” is to be taken here in a pregnant sense 
(Mnyer)=if we are living through the Spirit, ¢ 
e., death occurs to the man, who is Christ’s, with 
respect to the ‘flesh ;’’ but in another respect 
precisely thus does Life come in; the death of 
the old man introduces the life of the new (comp. 
ii. 19, 20), and this latter is grounded upon the 
“Spirit.” [There is some doubt as to the force 
of the dative wveiyare here. Schmoller renders 
it durch den Geist; Mryer calls it ablatival, and 
Exticort says it is ‘there adopted rather 
than did with the accusative as thus forming a 
sharper antithesis to the dative which follows.” 
Atrorp follows the E. V., but, while objecting to 
the ablatival dative, gives the same sense to the 
word. Ligutroor renders ‘to the Spirit,” after 
the parallel passage, Rom.vi. 2,10: ‘‘dieuntosin,” 
ete. But the first view is preferable.—R. ]—Let 
us also walk by the Spirit,—repir. wv. ver. 
16, [Schmoller thus makes the second mveipuare 
an instrumental dative, but it seems better to 
take it as a normal dative (so ver. 16) with 
Meyer, Etticort, e¢ al. ‘The verb orocyeiv seems 
to imply a more studied following of a prescribed 
course.—The Greek order is striking: ‘‘If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk.” 
“By” has both the instrumental and normal 
force in English.—R.] In what this walk should 
consist is then shown. 

Ver. 26. Let us not become vain-glori- 
ous.—The walking by the Spirit (or walking in 
love) should show itself thus. Kerédofov ewwac= 
vanam gloriam captare, to affect vain-glory. 
[Tevdgpueba, “become” vain-glorious, there be- 
ing in the verb as well as in the use of the first 
person an intentional mildness as though the sin 
had not yet taken root (Exuicorr).—R.] The 
sense appears {0 be: we should not seek glory by 
provoking one another and envying one another, 
for such glory is ‘‘vain,’’ worthless. —Provok- 
ing one another.—’ AAAwAOVE TpoKadAot- 
usvoct, by vaunting in the presence of those to 
whom we feel ourselves superior, by pressing our. 
superiority.—_Envying one another.—’A/- 
AhrAotc G0ovovvres, not favoring one ancther, 
enviously refusing to acknowledge the good 
qualities that a man possesses. (foveiv is to be 
taken in this sense here, see below on vers. 6, 
10.)—The seeking of vain-glory naturally goes 
hand in hand with provoking and. envious be- 
havior. Where the former is abandoned, the lat- 
ter also disappears. The warning of this verse 
is nothing else than the admonition to serve one 
another by means of love (ver, 13), somewhat 
more particularly defined. The Apostle now re- 
verts to this, in order to give it a more precise 
application, The remark on ver. 16, that the 
exhortation of the Apostle may have had a direct 
connection with the main theme of the Epistle, 
since the intrusion of the false teachers might 
very naturally have provoked a bitter party strife 
in the churches, applies also to the more special 
application of that admonition (ver. 13) in this 
section. Especially is it not improbable that 
through the intrusion of the false teachers the 
relation of the individual members to their teach- 
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ers had been disturbed, thus giving ‘ion te 
the earnest admonition, vi. 6 sq. Yet this con- 
jecture is not absolutely necessary; we need only 
suppose that some circumstances in the churches 
gave him particular occasion to direct his exhor- 
tation to this point.—[The context seems to jus- 
tify the close connection of what follows with this 
verse. It is urged, however, that “brethren” 
indicates a change of topic (comp. iv. 12), and 
also that the change from the first to the second 
person favors the opinion that a new paragraph 
begins with vi. 1. But the thoughts are too 
closely linked, to allow these arguments from 
mere forms of expression to be conclusive against 
the close connection which Meyer and others 
defend.—R. ] 

VI. Vers. 1-5. These verses extend the warn- 
ing of v. 26, against *‘ provoking one another.” 
The Christian instead of using any advantage 
he may possess over another, or any defect he 
may observe in him, to exalt himself above 
him (and thereby to provoke him), should, as 
walking by the Spirit, do just the reverse, should 
set his neighbor right, when he sees him at fault 
(ver. 1) and then help him bear the burdens 
which oppress him (ver. 2), Ver. 3 justifies 
these admonitions by the remark that a man’s 
thinking himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, is self-cheatery; for it is such a vain 
imagining that underlies the refusal to set others 
right (in the spirit of meekness) and to carry 
their burdens. As the right means to be saved 
from this self-deception, Paul proceeds to com- 
mend self-examination. (On this, see below, 
vers. 4,5.) [Etxicorr thinks it probable ‘that 
the teachers are mainly addressed in vers. 1-6, 
and the hearers and laity in vers. 6-10.” But 
while there are points in the exhortation specially 
applicable to classes thus distinguished, it seems 
best not to discriminate thus, for it limits the 
force of some parts of the exhortation, and might 
lead to an incorrect interpretation of ver. 1.—R.] 

Ver. 1. [Brethren.—Bzza: a whole argu- 
ment lies hidden under this one word.—R. ]— 
Even if a man be overtaken.-Il podnugéy: 
mpé expresses undoubtedly the unexpectedness of 
the being taken=before a man is aware, or is able 
to offer resistance. The év shows that the verb 
is here to be understood as=to entangle, so that 
in a fault, according to the frequent Biblical 
image, is used of the snare in which any one is 
caught (WigseLer). Lurner gives the sense 
quite correctly: ‘‘ubereilt,” overtaken. [The 
strictly temporal reference (before the arrival of 
the Epistle, or a recurrence of the offence) is un- 
satisfactory. Exxiicort, ALrorp and LigutTrooT 
join xai with the verb: ‘‘if a man be even sur- 
prised,” ¢. ¢., caught before he can escape, fla- 
grante delicto; thus implying an aggravation of 
the offence. But it is not necessary to connect 
«ai thus, and such a meaning of the verb is rare, 
while the interpretation does not accord with the 
context so well as the common view given above. 
Meyer: The Apostle charitably regards the sins, 
which may occur among the Galatians, as peccata 
precipitantix.—R. ] 

Ye who are spiritual.—This refers back to 
ver, 25=ye who have the Holy Ghost, show your 
possession of it, your living by the Spirit, by 
such action. He thus deseri «» provoking one 
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nother,” as somethi ugnant to their very 
 gharac e ° te New tf dts exalted icate, 
which he ascribes to them, they should now re- 
flect, what demeanor is thé becoming one for 
them as ‘‘spiritual.”” This implies that they are 
not now conducting themselves agreeably to this 
designation, or such admonitions would be unne- 
 eessary. [The general character of the exhorta- 
tion forbids our finding in this phrase a reference 





his side against the Judaizers, and were not pay- 
ing sufficient regard to the weaker brethren. 
Hence there is no irony, but he is giving a test 
for their spirituality. It is true those who would 
stand the test, who were really led by the Spirit, 
would necessarily be the adherents of Paul, as 
the representative of the freedom of the gospel, 
but there is no evidence that there was such a 
‘ party when he wrote.—R. ]—But to the validity 
of this claim to be “spiritual,” it is necessary 
that, when a brother is overtaken in a fault, the 
mvevuarixé¢ should restore such a one, should 
bring him into his normal state, instead of turning 
this fall into an occasion of self-exaltation against 
him. [KatapriCere: the verb is properly 
# surgical term, applied to the setting of a joint, 
here used in an ethical sense, the idea of amend- 
‘ment being more prominent than that of punish- 
ment. The figurative meaning would perhaps 
imply some official act of restoration, but this is 
forbidden by the context.—R.] This ‘‘restoring”’ 
(or the wish for it) is the main idea, and not 
strictly speaking, as is commonly assumed, the 
spirit of meekness; or at least not this alone. 
This latter phrase only states the manner in 
which the setting right should be performed. 
This spirit must attend the act, or there is no real 
restoration, only a seeming one, in which the 
irritating lust of praise still seeks its gratifica- 
tion. It is forced, to understand ‘spirit’ of the 
Holy Spirit, whose character is meekness, or 
rather who bestows meekness; it signifies the 
human spirit disposed to meekness. The forego- 
ing “spiritual” does not require us to under- 
stand the Holy Spirit here, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
[It does not mean merely ‘‘a meek spirit,” but a 
spirit whose characterizing quality is ‘‘meek- 
ness,” with an ultimate reference to the Holy 
Spirit. (See Etnicorr.) As “spiritual,” pos- 
sessing the Holy Spirit, their spirit toward 
offenders should be characterized by ‘‘meek- 
ness.’’—R. ]—Considering thyself.—An indi- 
vidualizing transition to the singular. The added 
clause contains a motive to ‘‘restore” (not merely 
| to eer oe thou also should be 
tempted—and it happen to thee to be over- 
taken in a fault. 

Ver. 2 makes the admonition of ver. 1 more 
general. It is not always by setting our neigh- 
bor right, that we may do him good; another 
exhibition of love is to bear his burdens.—Bur- 
dens.—Bdpy7 is undoubtedly in itself quite 
general: whatever presses our neighbor, lies 
heavy upon him, so that occasion is given to the 
yain-glorious man to provoke him. Moral delin- 

encies, such as are named in ver. 1, are in- 
_ tluded; but also more grievous things, such as out- 
_ ward distress.—Bear.—Baord(ere, of course, 
7 not mean: endure (for I do not endure 
oppresses my neighbor, but only that, for 














to a party of more liberal views, who had taken 
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example, with which he oppresses me), but sim. 
ply: bear=to take upon our shoulders as our 
own burdens, and thereby help him to bear; this 
includes, in some circumstances, the lightening 
of them; in others, their entire removal (Wiese- 
LER).—We see that the restoring of a neighbor 
who has been overtaken in a fault falls under this 
general idea of bearing his burden.—The Apostle 
adds to this admonition a powerful motive for 
its fulfilment: and thus shall ye fulfil the 
law of Christ.—The expression ‘fulfil the law 
of Christ” is significant, and designedly chosen 
with reference to the zealots for the law. You 
will forsooth have a law, now see here is a law 
but ‘‘of Christ;” fulfil that! At the same time 
it refers back to ver. 14, where the duty of love 
to our neighbor has been designated as the com- 
mandment equivalent to the whole Mosaic law, 
but a ‘law of Christ,” not of Moses. [Yet this 
‘law of Christ’ must necessarily include that 
“law.” which He not only came to fulfil, but so 
fully illustrated and enforced in His teachings. 
The use of the future indicative instead of the 
imperative seems to imply, that the Christian 
needs ‘‘the law of Christ” only as a guide to 
grateful duty. ‘Thus shall ye fulfil” what your 
hearts would fulfil, ‘*the law of Christ,” “who 
died for us and rose again.” —R. } 

Ver. 3. For ifaman think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing.—‘ When 
he is nothing” belongs to the protasis. Being 
nothing: not precisely in the ethical sense alone, 
but one, who can in truth make no claim to con- 
sideration above others, yet ambitiously assumes 
this. This of course involves the admission that 
one may be something, but such a one is least 
likely to assume this; it is the one that is noth- 
ing, who is most likely to lay claim to considera- 
tion above his merits. —He deceiveth himself, 
his ‘‘ glory” shows itself to be *‘vain,” [Ligut- 
FOOT: “opevarar G@, ‘deceives by his fancies.’ 
Comp. Tit. i. 10. More is implied by this word 
than by azar@, for it brings out the idea of sub- 
jective fancies and thus enforces the previous 
Joxei. It was possibly coined by St. Paul, for it 
seems not to be found in any earlier writer, and 
at a later date occurs chiefly, if not solely in 
ecclesiastical authors.” —R. 

Ver. 4. Paul therefore immediately after en- 
joins: let each man prove his own work. 
—To épyov: not collective=the aggregate of his 
actions; for it is not particularly an ethical self- 
examination that is referred to, but general, 
about equivalent to: His case, the way matters 
stand with him. [The view of Mever, ALForp, 
Exticort, et al., that rd épyov is emphatic and col- 
lective, seems on the whole preferable.—R. ]— 
The reason why he enjoins this, is then stated 
with: then shall he have his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth him- 
self and not in what concerneth the oth- 
er.—‘‘He will then have matter of self-gratulation 
only it will be in reference to himself, and not to 
another.” [See the excellent note of Exxicort, 
the results of whose exegesis are given in the 
above rendering. The preposition ei¢ must be 
translated by a paraphrasis, in order to preserve 
the same force in bothcases. Tov érepov, ‘the 
other’—the man with whom he was comparing 
himself; general in its meaning, but particular 








-in each case of comparison. (ALrorp.)—R.] 
Every one, in that case, directing his look as he 
‘does in self-examination only upon himself, will 
‘refer his self-praise only to himself; will only 
boast of such excellences as he may discover in 
himself; but he will not vaunt himself on the 
ground of the deficiencies which he finds in oth- 
ers. And if this results from the very nature of 
self-examination, as directing the look of the 
man upon himself alone, it will also be sure to 
come to pass from the result, which every one 
will find from self-examination, as this is stated 
in ver. 5, with which Paul gives special weight to 
the oix eic Tov érepov. Of course not to the 
etc éavrév. In order to have ci¢ rov érepov 
Kab ynmua, t. é, in order to be able to make what 
another lacks a ground for boasting over him, one 
must not only have many good qualities but a pre- 
eminence above the other, of which he is conscious. 
Ver. 5. But this is not the case. On the 
contrary ékaorToc¢ TOidtov gopriov Bacracet, 
each man: I as well as the other, I cannot 
therefore make his gopriov, a ground of yaunting 
myself against him.—Shall bear.—Future, ex- 
pressing the result of the self-examination, 
because it succeeds it (not referring to the last 
judgment) = it will turn out, that every one has 
a burden of bis own to bear, [2. ¢., now in actual 
life, he is appointed to bear, must bear.—R. ]— 
His own load.—¢opriov: although princi- 
pally meaning moral imperfection, yet here it is 
not to be limited to this; it means imperfection 
of every kind, every defect which one discovers 
in himself. opriov is in itself a vox media, it may 
be either heavy or light; Bapoc can only be heavy. 
To this general declaration the more general 
word exactly suits; respecting the degree of bur- 
densomeness Paul does not in the first instance 
mean to make a statement, but only to say that 
each one has his own gopriov. It is otherwise in 
ver. 2: there the idea of heaviness is the main one. 
[ConyBeare finds here an allusion to sop’s 
fable (z7pac dbo), but Exxicorr thinks this not 





very plausible. Ligurroot says: ‘‘Bdpy suggests 
the idea of an adventitious and oppressive bur- | 
den, which is not implied in gopriov. The latter | 
is the common term for a man’s pack. Each: 
Christian soldier bears his own kit.” Still this: 
does not sufficiently imply the idea of imperfec- ' 
tion and consequent grievousness, which the 
context, with its injunctions to self-examination, 
seems to demand.—R.]—The difficulty in vers. 
4 and 6 is, that the Apostle condenses together 
two thoughts: 1. ‘‘in what concerneth himself 
alone,’’ 2. ‘*not in what concerneth the other;” 
which to be sure are in one aspect identical, and 
yet must be distinguished, because the second is 
strengthened by the subsequent declaration, ‘for 
each man,” etc., which gives it a somewhat dif- 
ferent sense from what it has when disjoined 
from this and taken with what precedes. Dr 
Werte takes it differently: And then will he 
have his joy (if he has any, which is manifestly 
put as doubtful) for himself alone (for his own 
joy) and not for others (to irritate and provoke 
them therewith).—Self-examination is therefore 
the antidote to ‘* provoking one another;”’ it is to 
oppose this that the Apostle has enjoined it. 
Vers. 6-10. This division also is a specifying 





of the admonition v. 26; it must, although more 


remotely related, still have reference to it} be. 
cause it is undeniably a carrying out of the 
admonition to ‘‘serve one another by means of 
love,” (v. 18,) of which, as we have seen, v. 26, only 
gives the negative expression. More accurately 


considered this division opposes the second vice 


named in vy. 26, ““envying one another.” It con- 
tains admonitions to an abounding, unwearied 
‘communication in good things,” and this is the 
direct opposite of ““envying one another” =grudg- 
ingly withholding. Only he who is unenvious 
will do good to all. 

Ver. 6. The exhortation in this verse does 
not therefore come in so abruptly, as at first 
sight appears. Paul first opposes envious 
grudging in that relation in which it looks par- 
ticularly ill, and yet must have occurred, in the 
relation of him that is taught in the word of 
God to him that teacheth, and in contrast: 
with this, admonishes to communicate and 
that in all good things. This is of course not= 
in all that is morally good (Meyer), but =in 
all good things [i. e., temporal possessions of every 
kind.—R.]. | It is expressed with the utmost gen- 
eralness, and is therefore to be understood in its 
broadest sense; care for temporal support is in- 
cluded in it, but not exclusively intended; there 
is to be, according to the words, a sharing of all 
good things, that is, in a certain sense a commu- 
nity of benefits; he ‘that is taught” is to 
give ‘‘him that teacheth’”’ a share in all his ad- 
vantages. This is the very strongest antithesis 
to “envying.” [The verb means literally *‘go 
shares with.’’ It is intransitive here, followed 
by the dative of the person, and the thing (‘in 
all good things”) governed by a preposition. 
There is no lexical or grammatical difficulty. 
Almost all commentators refer the verse to the 
temporal support of ministers. Muryerr gives it 
an ethical meaning mainly to preserve the con- 
nection, and Schmoller, for the same reason, 
makes the meaning general, as above. But dé 
arrests the former topic before it passes out of 
sight (LicuTroor), and serves here to indicate 
the contrast between the temporal and spiritual 
application (Exticorr). As if he had said: «I 
spoke of bearing one another’s burdens. There 
is one special application I would make of this 
rule. Provide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ.” Karyyotyevoc here means 
simply ‘‘instructed,” and is followed by an accu- 
sative of reference (Adyov), ‘in the word,” ¢. e., 
the gospel.—R. } 

Vers. 7-10. To give weight to this admonition 
to him that is taught in the word that he should 
show a generous liberality in all things to his 
teacher, Paul points to the last judgment, to the 
law of Divine retribution as one of immutable 
validity. ‘This is primarily meant to strengthen 
only the special admonition, ver. 6, and shows how 
earnestly he means it, that he attributes to it an 
importance which we may not in any way lessen ; 
but still this confirmatory reference to Divine 
retribution is expressed with such generalness, 
that Paul is able immediately to deduce from it 
an entirely general exhortation to unwearied 
‘« well doing,” which he then again specializes 
somewhat in ver. 10. But the main matter is 
still the ‘‘communicating in all good things” in 
opposition to ‘*envying one another.” 
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Ver. 7. Be not deceived.—Do not entertain 
7 erroneous thought, even should it occur, or 
be presented to you, that God can be mocked 
t., to turn up the nose at), that is, with success. 
All glory sought therein is vain.) This mocking 
would occur, if man might do what he would, if 
he could with impunity neglect a communica- 
tion of good things to his teacher, who himself 
imparts that which is best to him. The decla- 
ration that this cannot occur, is established by 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.*—[Toiro «ai; ‘this and no- 
thing else than this” (Extuicorr).—R.] The 
essential correspondence between the seed sown 
and the fruit reaped, which takes place ac- 
cording to a law of nature and is therefore 
subject to no mutation, is a current image in 
- other writings also (even in profane writers, e. g. 
Cicero, de Orat. Il. 65, ut sementem faceris, ita 
metes, and others), for the exact correspondence 
between the retribution of God in the judgment 
and the moral acts of man in his earthly life. 
Ver. 8. The general proposition of ver. 7 is 
established in this verse. For, never will it fail 
of coming to pass, that he that soweth to his 
own flesh shall therefrom reap corruption ; 
and even so he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.— 
“Corruption” is therefore conceived as that 
which corresponds to sowing to the flesh, as the 
harvest to the seed, or ‘‘corruption” is essen- 
tiaily the crop into which the flesh when sown 
develops, and in like manner “life everlasting” 
is nothing else than the ripened fruit sown to 
the Spirit.—O oreipwy, it may be remarked, 
does not alter the figure in ver. 7b, making it 
the soil instead of the seed, but, as Paul has to 
speak of two different sorts of seeds, he only de- 
signates this difference according to the differ- 
ence of the soil, on which it is sown; for seed is 
always chosen according to the soil that is to be 
sown; that which is sown upon the flesh is even 
thereby a different seed from that which is sown 
upon the Spirit. Perhaps it would be better to 
Say: din ver. 7 is not merely to be understood 
of the seed itself, but of the whole manner and 
method of the sowing, and so to be taken as 
equivalent to this: According as any one sows, 
even so shall he also reap; and in view of this 
“according as” we should have in ver. 8 to un- 
derstand especially the soil which is sown, inas- 
much as it is especially on this that the character 
of the harvest depends, as good or bad. For it 
is this that is treated of here. Flesh and Spirit, 
moreover, are figuratively represented as the 
soil, because they are conditioning, quickening 
factors, and therefore to sow upon the flesh or 
Spirit generically —to let one’s self be deter- 
mined in the act by the flesh or Spirit. Tveiya 
of course, as in ver. 16 sq.—the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore lacks éavrov, which stands with 
odof.+ ‘Hupd, agreeably to the contrast with 








_ | *{Ligarroor calls attention to the fact that this proverb 
; occurs in 2 Cor. ix. 6,in reference to the collection for the 
r saints at Jerusalem, to which object the Galatians had 
; asked to contribute (1 Cor. xvi. 1); he therefore con- 
jec that this implies a general censure of their habitual 
rdliness.—R. ; 
Perhaps as Lignrroot suggests to bring out the idea of 
It need not.be made per but is best re- 


tained in English by “to his own flesh.”—R. 


for) dtwvioc—Destruction, Ruin, and that eterna! 
ruin =4drdéAe, Oavaroc, not—Transitoriness.— 
Ver. 8 was only a proof of ver. 7b, according to 
its two contrasted sides; 7b itself again was in 
proof of Ged¢ ob pwu«rnpiferat. The sense of this 
is: One cannot neglect doing good, without being 
punished of God. But the thought is not ex- 
pressed. 

Ver. 9. Here, however, it is expressed affirm- 
atively, agreeably to 8b, as an admonition (be- 
cause it is true, as said in vers. 7 and 8, that 
what a man sows, he reaps) to do ‘ well,” ina 
certain sense to sow rd xkad20v. That the ad- 
monition rests immediately upon what precedes, 
is shown by the continuance of the image, which 
we find at least in the second clause.—Well 
doing is to be taken in its greatest possible 
extension; agreeably to the signification of xaAdv, 
about—to do what is praiseworthy, only it must 
not be taken so generally as no longer to fall 
within the sphere of unenvious exhibition of love 
towards our neighbor. This is the frame, within 
which this ‘‘well doing” also falls.—Let us 
not be weary.—[‘‘Behave cowardly, lose 
heart.”—R.] It is possible to grow weary, be- 
cause **well doing”’ is at first a sowing, which, 
according to the laws of nature, is not imme- 
diately, perhaps not till long after, followed by 
the harvest. It comes in due season, kappa 
-idiw, not just when we wish it: at the precise 
time, when it can appear according to its inward 
law, as ordained by God. Agreeably to the es- 
chatological expectations of the Apostle we have 
here to understand particularly the Parusia.— 
If we faint not.—M) éxAvéuevor, to be taken as 
conditional and to be referred .to the sowing: if 
we do not become weary in that. This is no 
“languid repetition of the warning against 
éyxaxeiv’’ (UstEeRI); for itis just this not becom- 
ing weary in good which Paul wishes to empha- 
size, as the condition of reaping the harvest 
(WreseLeR). [BENGEL: éyxaxetv est in velle, 
éxAvecbar est in posse. The latter is a consequence 
of the former (Ligntroor). The verse is one 
of mingled warning and encouragement, and the 
latter element appears from the promise to those 
who do not ‘faint,” for one may be ‘“ weary,” 
and not yet have fainted.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. [Accordingly then as we have. 
—Apa ov», ‘80 then,” ‘accordingly then;”’ de, 
not ‘‘while,” nor “according as,” nor since, but 
‘in proportion as”” (ALForD).—R.] The men- 
tion of the ‘*season”’ of the harvest reminds him 
to warn against wasting the xaipdc, season, op- 
portunity, of the sowing, because when the 
former is come, it will be too late for the latter. 
And in conclusion Paul deduces from the more 
general admonition (ver. 9) the more special 
exhortation let us do good, which is also to 
be taken in the widest possible extent, but still 
retaining the special idea of doing good. The 
generic interpretation of ép yal Gme0a rd aya- 
#év==to do what is morally good (Meyer, as in 
ver. 6), is inconsistent especially with the dis- 
tinction, which Paul makes with especially, etc. 
For to the doing of what is morally good, one is 
of course equally obliged towards all men, mem- 
bers of the household of faith or strangers to it 

Wirseter).— To them who are of the 
ousehold of faith.—Oixeivx rij¢ ricrewe, doubt: 
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tess not merely—those belonging to faith» as an 
amplification of the simple term: Believers 
(Meyrer), but kindred in faith, fellow-Christians, 
as constituting together one olxog rij¢ miorewc, one 
family of faith.* The emphasis rests upon the 
fact that believers are of one family; for this is 
the reason why love should be especially shown 
to them (WirseLeR).—The expression is of course 
general and comprehends their fellow-Christians 
as a body, but yet it refers back to ver. 6; be- 
cause their fellow-Christians should be so espe- 
cially the objects of the “doing good,” it follows 
from this, that those who teach should least of 
all be excluded therefrom. Paulin 1 Cor. xvi 
1, 2, refers to a more specific instruction concern. 
ing beneficence which he had given to the Gala- 
tians, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Self-exaltation and self-seeking. In respect 
to the right conduct of Christians towards each 
other, Paul designates two vices as especially 
incompatible therewith: Self-exaltation and self 
seeking. And indeed there is nothing which 
more undermines society in general than these 
two vices; while self-exaltation rends the inner 
bond of unity with our fellow-men, self-seeking 
rends besides this the outer bond. But now the 
maintaining of fellowship is the specific charac- 
ter of the relation of Christians to each other; 
they are meant to form an undivided whole. 
These two vices therefore stand in diametrical 
opposition to the very nature of the Christian 
life. And of course they must, for they are the 
immediate offspring of the ‘ flesh,’’ whose essence 
is self-seeking. But Christians should walk by 
the Spirit, and should prove this to each other 
especially by serving love.—Certain as it is there- 
fore, that both self-exaltation and self-seeking 
stand opposed to the essence of Christian fellow- 
ship, and must therefore be most vigorously con- 
tended against, it is nevertheless equally certain, 
that they may, and do in fact, appear within the 
circle of Christian fellowship. For this is by no 
means as yet pure and free from such manifesta- 
tions of the ‘‘flesh,” though not thereby necessa- 
rily losing the name of Christian fellowship. On 
the contrary an individual or a community may 
really ‘‘have the Spirit,” be possessed of a 
spiritual life, while yet in their walk the sarcical 
element still manifests itself in various ways, 
against which we must protest. Things must be 
rebuked which, looking at the ideal, and not at 
the concrete fact, might appear impossible to 
occur; admonitions must be given, which might 
from the ideal point of view appear super- 
fluous. The admonitions given in this section 
are the simple proof of what was remarked on 
the former section, respecting the indispensable- 
ness of continual admonition, respecting the 
‘‘shall’’ which the Spirit inwardly, as also the 
Word of Scripture from without, must continually 
present to the Christian. While therefore we 
must not be lax, as if every thing in the Christian 
life, including the fruits of the Spirit, came of 
itself, and while we must earnestly represent to 





*[A.rorp and Ex.icorr deny this reference, but any other 
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the Christian the incongruity oi every thing sar- 
cical with his faith, we must on the other hand 
be very careful not to make rigoristic require- 
ments of him, not to expect that no manifestation 
of the flesh should ever appear in him; we must 
not, in particular, imagine that among Christians 
every thing must, as it were, of itself, be serving 
love. And therefore, even when many virtues 
of the Christian life are yet very defective, we 
must not be quick to deny that one is ‘‘spirit- 
ual,” to dispute the sincerity of his faith and 
declare him to be a hypocrite. 

2. Admonitions especially necessary for those 
busy about the law. ‘‘ But was it then necessary, 
one might here ask, that Paul should write such 
admonitions to people, who were already anxious 
about works of the law and out of conscience 
were submitting themselves to the Jewish ordi- 
nances? Was there not then in their case an 
exaggerated piety, that needed rather to be 
tempered? Alas, no! The world lies in wick- 
edness and yet is busy about works of the law. 
It lives in contention and envy, in turbulence 
and lewdness, and yet forsooth will be saved by 
its virtue. By what sort of virtue? By a mag- 
nanimity, which from time to time, amid many 
evil deeds, a man may practice toward his neigh- 
bor, by wit and lively discourse, by a decent 
gravity, the offspring of age and function, of in- 
terest and love of honor, by the observance of 
political and ecclesiastical laws, yet with many 
exceptions. Let no one go into raptures over this 
virtue.—At a distance it appears great, but near 
by it is mean and in God’s eyes naught. Do not 
such people need to have some one proclaim to 
them: Be not deceived, God is not mocked? The 
Galatians gave themselves up to the Jewish law, 
which did in fact contain the strictest moral 
teaching. They sought salvation earnestly, and 
sought it, not by vices, but by virtue and reli- 
gious works; yet notwithstanding this Paul was 
constrained to warn them against all manner of 
gross sins, especially against hatred and envy, 
and to proclaim to them: Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked! How certain it is therefore, that 
he who does not live in faith on the Son of God, 
will be overmastered by sin, and in spite of his 
endeavors to be virtuous, will become ever more 
vicious! Ifthen one does not come into the right 
way, he at last mocks God. And how does one 
mock Him? In this way, that one desperately 
imagines that He will at last take black for white, 
that He will let him reap wheat who has sown 
tares, and will reward the sin, to which men 
have given the name of a virtue. By such prin- 
ciples, which to be sure, when we read them on 
paper, contradict the first principles of human 
intelligence, the whole world is ruled, and there- 
fore is there occasion to say it: God is not 
mocked; what a man sows in this world, that, 
and nothing else, shall he reap in the next.” 
Roos. 

3. What a man sows, that shall he also reap. 
An utterance as simple, as it is true and deep. 
According to it, all the actions of men are a sow- 
ing, which shall have a harvest, the actions of 
men shall bear a fruit. This image, taken from 
the processes of nature, declares in the first place 
in general terms, that actions never stop with 
themselves, but that with inexorable certainty 
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. retribution will one day follow, as setae as 
the sowing is only a beginning, which according 
to a settled law leads at last to the harvest. This 
it is true does not follow at once, and therefore 
there is need of patience, but afterwards, when 
the time has come, and then without fail. And, 
more definitely, the seed bears a harvest, and 
auch a harvest as corresponds exactly with it- 
self, The actions of men therefore find a retri- 
bution fully adequate. On this account it is not 
so indifferent what kind of seed we sow, for the 
seed, that is, our acts, will bear their proper 
fruit, and no other. If we want then a fruit to 
please us, we must sow a seed that will bring it; 
_ we shall never succeed in getting a harvest that 
is independent of the seed; and on the contrary 
no one can deprive us of the harvest that answers 
to the seed. The harvest of our actions is noth- 
ing casual, it is that which they must produce. 
It rests with us, then to determine the harvest, 
by determining the seed. If ‘‘corruption”’ is the 
harvest of sowing to the flesh, and ‘life ever- 
lasting” the harvest of sowing to the Spirit, each 
result follows by an inward necessity. The for- 
mer is only the carnal sowing come to ripeness, 
the latter is only the ripened seed sown to the 
Spirit. Thereby the character of arbitrariness 
and externality is removed from the Divine 
retribution, and objections from this side obvi- 
ated. But on the other hand it must not be 
thought, that we can in this way set aside the 
positive Divine activity, and therewith retribu- 
tion in a definite sense, and change it into a kind 
of natural process. As in the natural process of 
the springing of the harvest from the seed, the 
inner law of nature, according to which this takes 
place, is no other than the law of God, as it is 
He who gives it effect, so is it also in this spir- 
itual harvest. His ordinance is it, that ‘* corrup- 
tion” grows up from the sowing to the flesh and 
the reverse. And especially is this so, in that 
corruption is really what it is, only as decreed by 
Him, as consisting in being rejected by Him, and 
even so, on the contrary, life everlasting; this 
is His gift for the sowing to the spirit, only be- 
cause He gives it and gives Himself also therein. 
Moreover the time of harvest is in itself simply a 
future one for the time of sowing; when the 
sowing, therefore, is over, every moment may be 
a “due season” for the harvest, even in this 
world, and there are indeed many such harvests. 
But these are only anticipations. The proper, due 
season for the harvest first comes with the time 
appointed by God for general retribution at the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Not till 
then will the sowing to the flesh have ripened 
into corruption, and the sowing of the spirit into 
life everlasting. Before that, the time of the 
sowing still continues, and it is still possible to 
change the character of the harvest by changing 
the one sort of seed for the other. 

4. Care for spiritual teachers. The emphasis 
and earnestness, with which Paul admonishes 
against a selfish behavior of the church towards 
her teachers, are remarkable. This very esti- 
_ mate of spiritual good, as above all others, makes 
him the more impatient of selfishness concealing 
itself behind a pretended spiritual mind. ‘The 
‘support of teachers by their hearers is grounded 
on uw divine institution, not only in the Old Testa- 
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ment (comp. Priests and Levites), but also in the 
New. Although now inthe New Testament there 
is no definite prescription how much of their pro 
perty hearers shall contribute to their teachers, 
yet it is certain from the New Testament that 
God requires an adequate and liberal support. 
This admonition was the more necessary in the 
Apostle’s time, because there were not then, as. 
now, yearly incomes definitely appointed. But 
now that there are such settled incomes the ad- 
monition to hearers has not lost its force, espe- 
cially when they know that the regular income 
is insufficient. Christ’s commandment binds 
them then to a subsidy. Men act to-day, as if 
their forefathers alone had been bound to care 
for the support of their teachers, and the hear- 
ers of to-day had nothing to add tothis.”’ STaRKE. 
—LurHer expresses himself very definitely and 
strongly respecting this duty towards teachers, 
e. g.: ‘It is indeed impossible that true Chris- 
tians should endure to have their pastors pinched 
andin want. But because they do not only suffer 
this, but laugh in their sleeve at it, it is certain, 
that they are worse than Turks and Heathen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 25. Heusner:—The internal and the 
external must harmonize, must be one. The 
outer life is the reflection and thereby the sign 
of the inward life. —Rirger:—To keep the flesh 
crucified is the only way to give room for the 
spirit, whose iife appears in growing strength in 
a spiritual walk. Although walking is a conse- 
quence inseparable from life, yet the Apostle ex- 
horts thereto, as to a duty, on account of the 
danger of slothfulness creeping on, as indeed one 
cannot walk without taking some special thought 
about it.—[Brown :—If we are spiritually alive, 
let us show that we are so by being spiritually 
active.—R. ] 

Ver. 26. LutHer:—Love of vain glory is a 
common vice the whole world through, in all con- 
ditions. No village so small but there be one or 
two peasants therein, that will fain be taken for 
wiser and better than the rest. It is so pleasant 
to be pointed at with the finger and hear it said: 
See there is a man that is fit for anything! This 
vice is common, yet nowhere does it such harm, 
as to those who fulfil a spiritual function and 
service in the church:—[Catvin :—It is not law- 
ful for us to glory but in God alene. Every 
other kind.of glorying is pure vanity. Mutual 
provocations and envyings are the daughters of 
ambition. —R.]—Srarke:—To seek honor with 
a proud spirit, is a token of a carnal man and an 
abomination to God. Lust of praise leads many 
sins together, held in one leash, as the huntsman 
leads hounds. Nothing is more opposite to the 
love of our neighbor, than high-minded self-love ; 
wherefore it is of no use to commend the latter 
where the former is not eradicated. —HruBNErR: 
—The stoic pride of virtue also is the worst kind 
of vain-gloriousness. 

Chap. VI. Ver. 1. Lurner:—The forgive- 
ness of sins belongs to those who are weak and 
fraii in faith and life, and yet acknowledge their 
sins and pray for forgiveness; but to those who | 
pervert the doctrine, it does not belong.—R1kE- 
aeR:—The very words, in which the Apostle 
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describes what behavior beseems us in regard to 
others’ faults, are so chosen, that they insensi- 
bly incline us to the more merciful side. A man 
(how easy for a man to fall) is overtaken by the 
suddenness of temptation, by the concurrence of 
many circumstances, that have beclouded his 
vision. In such circumstances admonition, re- 
buke, persuasion, consolation, efc., may do the 
work of restoration, even as a dislocated limb may 
be again set in place. But for this there is 
needed the Spirit, and therefore on the one hand 
not blind love, not a careless disparagement of 
the fault, and on the other hand not severity, but 
insight into the gospel, to draw from thence mo- 
tives for forbearing admonition, such as shall 
advance the crucifixion of the flesh and the 
strengthening of the inward man.—HEDINGER: 
—aAre we ourselves pure and blameless as angels, 
that our neighbor’s fault drives us so quickly to 
arms? Was it Christ’s way to break the bruised 
reed? Let usdoas He did! The Lord is in the 
still small voice, although mighty winds some- 
times herald his coming.—AvaustinE :—Rebuke 
administered in bitterness, profits not. Quidquid 
lacerato animo dicetis, punientis est impetus, non 
caritas corrigentis ; dilige et dic, quod voles.—[Ca.- 
vin :—Nothing is more difficult than to bring us 
to examine or acknowledge our own weakness. 
Whatever may be our acuteness in detecting the 
faults of others, we do not see ‘‘the wallet that 
hangs behind our own back.’’—Whenever we have 
occasion to pronounce censure, let us begin with 
ourselves, and, remembering our own weakness, 
let us be indulgent to others.—R. ] 

Ver. 2. Luruer:—A Christian must have 
strong shoulders and stout legs, in order to bear 
the flesh, 7. ¢., the weakness of his brethren; for 
they have vices that are troublesome and annoy- 
ing. Therefore must iove pass by and overlook, 
and endure much. We must learn, since we can so 
easily endure and overlook our own sinsand faults, 
many of which we daily commit, to bear also other 
people’s sin.—In Starke:—What is our whole 
religion, but a burden-bearing? We have our 
own and also others’ burden to bear. We are all 
on a journey; if one is like to give way, the other 
must refresh him; if one is likely to fall, the 
other must help himup.—If it is not to be an- 
swered for, that we should not help another bear 
his burden, how unchristian must it be, to double 
his burdens for him.—[WorpswortH :—Poverty 
is the load of some, and -wealth is the load of 
others, perhaps the greater load of the two. It 
may weigh thee down to perdition. Bear the 
load of thy neighhor’s poverty, and let him bear 
with thee the load of thy wealth. Thou lighten- 
est thy load by lightening his.—R.]—[The law 
of Christ is the law of mutual Sonat 

Ver. 3. Srarke:—Self-conceit and haughti- 
ness have cheated many a man. Pride is the 
harbinger of a heavy fall. It is often a grace, 
when God allows the presumptuous one to fall, 
that he may come to a knowledge of his own 
nothingness.—[ Brown :—Those who in their own 
estimation have little to learn, have in truth 
learned but little—The greater advances a 
man makes in true Christianity, the more hum- 
ble he becomes.—R. 

Ver. 4. Lurner:—He that faithfully dischar- 
ges his function, does not inquire much what 





men say of him, it is all one to him, whether the 
world praises or reviles him, but he has his honor 
within himself, that is, the testimony of his con- 
science, and the honor before God. It will 
doubtless in time come to pass, that your honor, 
which you have within yourselves, will be ac- 
knowledged also by other people. But if you 
have your honor only from others, it will surely 
come to pass, that the shame and ignominy, 
which you have now inwardly concealed in your 
heart, will in time become manifest to other peo- 
ple also.—Srarke:—Daily self-examination is 
one of the most important of all the duties of a 
Christian. A Christian must always look more 
at himself than at others, and examine his own 
life more than another’s; for God will judge each 
man according as He finds him to be in himself 
and before his own conscience.—RizgeR:—To 
seek one’s glory by self-comparison with others, 
or even, it may be, by disparagement of others, 
by divulging their faults, is a perilous course, and 
will avail nothing, when hereafter each one shall 
have to give account of himself before God. 

Ver. 5. Hreuspner:— Every genuine self-ex- 
amination will certainly always have humiliation 
as its result.—[WorpsworTH :—We cannot make 
the burdens of our own sins lighter by imputing 
a heavier burden of sins to others. Praise of 
ourselves, whether it proceeds from our own lips 
or those of others, cannot lighten our burdens, 
Because we are heavy laden, Christ exhorts us to 
take His light burden. Thus he converts our 
heavy burdens into light wings. The wings of 
birds are their weights, which they bear and 
which bear them. Let thy soul have the weight 
of Christ’s burden; it has the pinions of peace 
and the wings of charity, and will bear thee to 
heaven, Thus bear thy own weight and it will 
bear thee.—R. ] 

Vers. 6-10. The more carefully one avoids 
judicial severity and other unwarranted assump- 
tions in regard to others, the more room there is 
to make our intercourse with one another profit- 
able for love and good works. 

Ver. 6. Luruer:—I do not love to expound 
such sentences, which speak for us, that are min- 
isters of the Word; moreover, it may look, if 
one is zealous to treat such texts before the peo- 
ple, as if he did it on account of avarice. But 
one must nevertheless instruct the people there- 
about, that they may know what degree of honor 
and support they owe to theirteachers. This is 
also good for us, that are in the ministry, to 
know, that we may not take our deserved recom- 
pense with uneasy conscience, and as if we had 
no right thereto.—Riecer:—The Scripture has 
not accounted it superfluous, to put into His 
Word, that remains good for all time, the admo- 
nition to communicate in all good things with 
him who teaches. But it is to be left wholly to 
this same Spirit and His prompting, when he will 
bring the observance of this admonition so into 
effect, that it exercises faith and strengthens 
faith.—Srarke:—Bet ween teachers and hearers 
there should be a lovely exchange and joyful 


barter. A hearer needs not to complain as 
though he suffered disadvantage in this ex- 
change. Whoever will not give our Lord God a 


penny, gets his due, when he is forced to give 
the devil a dollar.—1n general the world requites 
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the very greatest benefits bestowed upon it with 
the very basest unthankful —[Canvin :—It 

__ is one of the tricks of Satan to defraud godly 

- ministers of support, that the church may be de- 

_ prived of their services. Paul’s recommendation 
arose from a desire to preserve a gospel minis- 

try. —Brown :—It had been well for the church 

and for the world, had Christianity been sus- 
tained and extended solely by the voluntary ex- 

_ ertions and the voluntary contributions of those 
who themselves had experienced its invaluable 

blessings, and who felt the obligations under 
which both duty and gratitude laid them to sup- 
ply the temporal wants of those who ministered 
to their spiritual necessities. Here, as in every 
other case, the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.*—R. } 

Ver. 7. In StarKe:—Mock on: God will en- 
dure it for awhile, and will not send a thunder- 
bolt at once; yet will He not always be silent, 

but early enough will hold discourse with thee 
in wrath.—Whoever under any manner of appar- 
ent excuses seeks to deceive his neighbor, such 
an one mocks the omniscient God and does him- 
self the greatest conceivable injury.—HruBner: 
—Besotted man would fain persuade himself that 
God’s severity, His threatenings and judgments 
are not to be taken so very much in earnest. 

J God is directly mocked when He is blasphemed, 

a indirectly, when His commandments are pre- 

sumptuously neglected. 

Vers. 7, 8. In StanKeE:—The realm of nature 
has many vestiges of Divine wisdom, goodness, 
righteousness in it, which show forth and reveal 
: themselves yet more gloriously in the realm of 

grace.—lt is undoubtedly agreeable to the Divine 
order, as in the realm of grace so in that of na- 
ture, that every one should enjoy what he him- 
self sows or does, whether good or evil. But 
whoever does evil and yet hopes for good, op- 
- poses himself to God's order in vain, and his hope 
is lost.—The sowing to the flesh cannot possibly 
be followed by anything but an evil harvest, un- 
less such a harvest before it ripen, be uprooted 
by true repentance.—Our whole life is nothing 

‘ but a seed-time, with which the future harvest 

in eternity is inevitably connected. Ah! let 

every one take heed that he scatter not tares and 
yonder be compelled to reap the curse.— Corrup- 
tion does not really come from God, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, but from the flesh.—Rrecer:— 
How slight and insignificant good and evil often 
appear when first sown! But how steadily they 

_ grow day and night, unnoticed by man. How 
late, but how infallibly do they reappear at the 
_ harvest! How irrevocable is the neglected seed 
time! Who can force it into being an unsown 
harvest ?—Hervusner:—Future and present stand 
_ in the strictest connection. Our future state will 
not only follow our present, but will be in the 
very strictest sense its product; the two will 
_ stand in as real a nexus as the seed sown and the 
 harvest.—There is a double seed-time and 
_ harvest! Sowing to the flesh does not consist 
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merely in a gross carnality of life, such as is fol- 
lowed by the most wretched want and pain, but 
in all living and working, even that which, ma- 
terially considered, is the most beneficent and 
laudable, when it proceeds from an impure mo- 
tive. Sowing to the Spirit is not merely the 
spiritual vocation, but every sowing, which is 
done at the leading of the Spirit.—[Catvin:— 
Our liberality is restrained by the supposition 
that whatever passes into the hands of another 
is lost to ourselves, and by the alarm we feel 
about our own prospects in life. These views 
Paul meets here.—Burxirr :—The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, will also 
raise us up at the great day, and reward our pre- 
sent parting with the things of this life which we 
cannot keep, with eternal life which we shall 
never lose.—R. 

Ver. 9. Srarke:—This admonition is uttered 
as an encouragement, asa way which has the least 
appearance of authority assumed over others. It 
is a way therefore which preachers should in- 
cline to use.—Christians may become weary in 
the race, for they find many an assault and 
many a hindrance. Happy are they who en- 
courage themselves with this word: Let us not 
be weary in well doing! The more laborious 
the seedtime has been, the richer shall the harv- 
est be. The harvest comes hereafter; the first 
fruits of the present time are a small. matter 
compared with what is to come.—Christians are 
not greedy for reward, and do not demand it 
from God on the ground of merit, but they do 
suffer their work to be sweetened, and them- 
selves spurred up to activity and faithfulness by 
the prospect of the reward.—[Fatigue is not 
weariness.—In well doing we are more apt to be 
weary than fatigued.—Weariness may come from 
habits of slothfulness.—The due season is God’s 
season.—If we work on, feeling weary, yet not 
fainting, we shall reap.—R. ] 

Ver. 10. Heusner :—The incalculable value of 
the present life consists in this, that we have op- 
portunity to do good. The fleshly minded can- 
not hereafter make up the good which he had the 
vocation and opportunity to do, e. g., the hard 
hearted rich man, the negligent father or pastor, 
ete.—STARKE:—One should not put off remem- 
bering the poor tilldeath. Quod moriens das, ideo 
das, quod tecum ferre non potes; da igitur, dum vi- 
vis, et mercedem habebis.—[ Brown :—The Christian 
knows no limits in doing good, except those 
which are fixed by his power and opportunity of 
doing good.—For a Christian to be unkind to a 
Christian is not only wrong, it is monstrous.— 
R.]—Ruiecer :—As the house of God, the church, 
is of two kinds, the visible and the invisible, so 
are also those of the household of two kinds, 
namely, those who belong to the visible church, 
and then the true believers, whose faith and sin- 
ecrity of heart are invisible. From this it fol- 
lows, that one owes more love to his fellow-be- 
lievers, even such as are so but in profession, 
than to those of another religion; but most to 
really believing fellow-members, to whom the ap- 
pellation: they of the household of faith, especi- 
ully applies. In the present day it is our busi- 
ness to seek out those who have pressed through 
from the service of the letter into the life of re- 
ligion, into the service of the Spirit, and to count 
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them for the members of the household of faith 
chiefly commended to us.—Spener:—The more 
closely one, besides the general bond, is connect- 
ed with any one by a special bond also, the more 
is he under obligation towards such a one. Thus 
a man is bound to his wife, parents to their 
children, brothers and sisters and blood relatives 
to one another, masters to their servants, citizens 
of one town or dwellers in one house to each 
other, in respect to works of love, more than 
they are to others; yet always without prejudice 
to the general love of our neighbor. 

On the whole Section:—Wherein Christians’ 
walk in the Spirit should especially show itself 
in their conduct towards one another: (1) In 
this, that no one exalts himself above others, but 
that one helps another up when he falls and as- 
sists him to bear his burdens; (2) in this, that 
no one grudgingly withholds what is his from an- 
other, but willingly lets him share in all and is 
unwearied in doing good (especially towards 
those who impart to one the bread of life in the 
word of God).—Sarwey :—If ye live inthe Spirit, 
then walk in the Spirit ; if ye walk in the Spirit, 
then walk in humility and forbearance, and in 
thankfulness towards your teacher and in liber- 
ality towards your brethren; and if ye walk 
therein ye walk in blessing. —GLOcKLER :—Con- 
cerning the spirituality of the children of God: 
(1) What people are in the word of God called 
spiritual; (2) what their duties are towards 
others and those of others towards them; (38) 
whether it is necessary for all that wish to be 
saved, to be be spiritual men; (4) how and 
when then one is to set about becoming 





a spiritual man. — Hexesrenperc: — Chris. 
tian-love of neighbors as a chief part of 
a walk in the Spirit: it shows itself: (1) in lov- 
ing converse with our neighbor, and that (4) in 
unambitious humility ; (4) in helpful long-suffer- 
ing; (c) in enduring patience; (2) in loving ac- 
tivity for our neighbor’s good : (a) in willing ad- 
vancement of church and school in our own 
dwelling place, see ver. 6; (6) in ready zeal for 
giving and helping for the sowing of the gospel in 
still wider circles (vers. 7, 8); (c) in general, in 
untiring doing of good of all kinds, especially to 
those of the household of faith (vers. 9, 10). 

On vi. 1-5: Self-exaltation. (1) Wherein 
it shows itself. In this, that it does not do, what 
is mentioned in vers. 1 and 2, (2) What secures 
against it: Self-examination. 

The single verses of the whole section almost 
all afford a theme at once, especially as several 
have the character of apothegms. 

Ver. 25. Text and theme of a Whitsunday 
sermon in Nirzscu (Auswahl I. p. Has raed es 
The grounds of this Whitsuntide declaration. 
(a) The spiritual life requires to be demonstrated 
and revealed in the walk, or it does not exist; 
(6) it requires to be maintained and augmented 
by the walk or it is lost. (2) The substance of 
this requirement: not—abandon the world and 
kill the body; nor yet—no longer esteem the 
word and violate the law; but—=in the power of 
the atonement pursue after holiness. 

Ver. 2. Suitable text for a wedding discourse ; 
vers. 7, 8, Fast-day, or New Year’s eve, or hary- 
est text; ver. 9, also a harvest text. 





CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 
Written by the Apostle with his own hand. He portrays himself in contrast with the False 


Teachers. 


An entreaty for future quiet out of regard to his sufferings. 


BENEDICTIONS. 


Cuaprer VI. 11—18. 


11 Ye see how large a letter I have written [See in how large letters I have written, 
12 or with what letters I write] unto you with mine own hand. As many as desire to 
make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only lest they 


13 should [that they should not} suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. 


For nei- 


ther they themselves [not even do they] who are circumcised*® keep the law [them- 


selves]; but desire to have you circumcised, that they may glo 


in your flesh. 


14 But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 


15 whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world‘. 


For in Christ Jesus 


[omit in Christ Jesus ]° neither circumcision availeth® anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
16 anew creature. And as many as walk [shall walk]’ according to this rule, peace 
17 be on them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. From [omit From] henceforth 
let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord [omit the Lord]}* 


18 Jesus. 


Brethren, the grace of our Lord 


esus Christ be with your spirit [The 


grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren]. Amen. 


1 Ver. 11.—[{The E. V. is obviously incorrect both in greece | “ye see” and “ how large a letter;” the two interpre- 


tations offered to our choice are given above. EXEG 


ores. The aorist éypawa must be rendered: “I have writ- 


ten,” if it is not an epistolary aorist ; “I wrote” (Am. Bib. Un.) is verbally correct, but is not in any case a proper English 


dress for the Apostle’s idea—R. 
2 Ver. 12.—[M 7 is misp 


in Rec. after iva, It should follow Xpcrod. Acaxwvrac is the reading of & B.D. By 
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adopted by Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth. Tischendorf (with A.C. F. G. K. 

WW * .; an improbable solecism, Seaine from the frequent interchange of w and o.—R.]} 

>Re V¥er. Tae Mee. mrepirepvouevor; the reading we piteT py évor is, however, recommended by Griesbach, and adopted 

by Lachmann and Scholz. * With right ; the perfect is absolutely necessary, since the Judaistic teachers are meant. The 

] t was introduced by the transcribers, who had just written wepiréuvecGar and perhaps were reminded of ver. 3.” 

2 er. [If the perfect be the correct reading, we must render, “ who have been circumcised,” or simply “the circumcis- 
_ed;” but the present is not only lectio difficilior, but is supported by preponderant external authority (x, A. C. D. E. K., 

man y versions); it is therefore adopted by 'Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Wordsworth.—R.] 

: Ver. 14.—T@ is omitted by Lacnmann on important authorities. [X, A. B. etc; Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 
There is great room for doubt, since the omission may be readily accounted tor both by the similarity of the preceding syl- 
lable and the desire to conform with the anarthrous céoy0s; Meyer, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Wordsworth retain it.—A care- 
ful examination of all the proposed emendations leaves the impression that the rendering of this verse in the E. V. ought 






















not to be altered in the least particular.—R.]} 


5 Ver. 15.’ Ev yap Xpiorw ‘Inood is probably an explanatory gloss from ver. 6, though &, has it. We should read simply : 


otre—yap. [ 


The MSS. authority for the longer reading is very great, but so many old versions follow the shorter one, 


and the probability of an importation from ver. 6 is so great, that Tischendorf and almost all editors adopt it—R.} 

6 Ver. 16.—E oriv; Elz. and Matth. [and Rec.] have ioxveu (from ver. 6) against decisive authorities. 

7 Ver. 16.—Storcxyaovaryv. The reading crotxovotv is approved by Griesbach, put in the margin by Lachmann, 
and adopted by Tischendorf. Meyer asks with right: “What reason could the transcribers have had for changing it into 


the future?” 


The authorities for the future are weighty; the change to the preseut is more explicable; the future is 


slightly more difficult. Adopted by Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, Wordsworth ; hence “shall walk.”—R.] 
5 Ver. 17.—Kvupiov is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, {Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority of 
A. B. C.—R.]; probably imported from ver. 18, but %, has tod xupiov ’Ingod Xpiotod. [ Wordsworth, with his usual con- 


servative tendencies, follows the Rec.—R.], 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 11. See with what letters I write 
for in what large letters I have written 
(see below)—R.] unto you with mine own 
hand.—Paul as a rule dictated his Epistles; but 
attested them by adding at least the conclusion 
in his own hand (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 17). So 
also in this Epistle. But as it is the first letter 
which he has written to the Galatians, he begs 
them to notice* his handwriting. This is the sense 
of myAikorcg ypaupaccy, which is therefore 
simply = with what sort of letters. "Eypawa, 
according to ‘the familiar epistolary usage; the 
aorist does not therefore refer back to the por- 
tion already written, but Paul means what he is 
just beginning to write in conclusion. So Laur- 
ENT, zur Kritik der Briefe des Apostles Paulus, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1864 H. 4, p. 643 sq.— 
His interpretation seems to have more in its fa- 
vor than that of WirseLeR (adopted in the Ist 
edition of this work), who renders it: ‘See 
with how great letters,” e¢c., referring the words 
to the whole Epistle, in this sensé, that he means 
to give his readers a token of his special love in 
having written to them in quite large, and there- 
fore unusually legible, characters, and that, not 
through an amanuensis, as ordinarily, but with 
his own hand. Against this LaureNnT remarks: 
How is it conceivable that immediately after so 
profound and earnest a discourse, the Apostle 
should have reviewed the characters he had al- 
ready written, and have made so trivial a remark 
about their appearance? Besides the letters 
were not at all large; not much larger than ours. 
In Paul’s day cursive writing was already in use. 
While therefore the amanuensis probably wrote 
in uncial letters, Paul himself wrote cursive- 
ly[!?]}—But his purpose in adding the conclu- 
sion with his own hand was in this case not 
merely to attest the Epistle. For the conclusion 
is unusually long. Paul was also impelled to 

_ write by the desire of impressing more deeply 


_ on the minds of the Galatians a notice respecting 





*[“"L Sere is imperative; “see” not “ye see” as E. V. 


_} [1t does not appear whether this statement is made by 
er, on his own authority, or that of rent. There 


2 


 Beems to be no other authority for it. The very reverse is 


, more probable—R. | 





his own personein opposition to the false teach-~ 
ers. 

[Two questions arise in the interpretation of 
this verse: 1. to what does the Apostle call atten- 
tion; 2. to how much does he refer. The answer 
to the first question turns upon the meaning of 
THAikotg¢ ypadupacciyv, that to the second 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon the force of 
éypawa. 1, We may determine with compara- 
tive certainty the meaning of wyAixowg ypdupaow. 
IIyAtkog, occurring only here and in Heb. vii. 3 
(where the reference is to magnitude, though in an 
ethical sense), is not synonymous with zécoc, 
‘chow many ;” hence ‘‘how many letters” how 
large a letter, is incorrect; nor does the plural 
ypaupara mean “letter,” for which Paul invaria- 
bly uses éxvoroA#. Besides the phrase ypddetv 
yedumaory, in the sense of ‘‘ write a letter,” is no- 
where found. Nor is ryAixoc identical with roto¢ 
(so Schmoller and others), ‘‘what kind;” Exui- 
cotT justly characterizes this interpretation as 
arbitrary. It means ‘how large,” referring to 
the size, implying that, for some cause, what Paul 
himself wrote was written in larger characters 
than usual (or perhaps than an amanuensis was in 
the habit of using). There is no necessity for 
finding a reference to shapelessness. It is no 
valid objection to say that this reference was tri- 
vial, for other things that Paul has written may be 
thus spoken of with equal propriety (comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 13), See Meyer, Atrorp, Evuicorr, Worps- 
wortH and Ligntroor. 2. To how much does he 
refer? In other words, did Paul write the whole 
Epistle with his own hand, or only these conclud- 
ing verses. The aorist indicates the former, un- 
less it be an epistolary aorist. But the burden 
of proof rests with those who maintain this. 
Besides if the reference be exclusively to what 
follows, it seems singular that the epistolary aorist 
should be chosen. We cannot perhaps decide the 
question from this word alone, but there are other 
considerations which may be urged in favor of 
the autographic character of the whole Epistle. 
a) Attention may have been called to the size of 
the letters, as a proof that Paul had written the 
whole, not using an amanuensis, who would pro- 
bably have written more rapidly, hence in smal- 
ler characters, and this would be a proof of hig 
earnestness and affection. 4) The Epistle is 
largely a personal vindication, and hence was 
more likely to be an autograph. c) ALForn 
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finds a similarity, in style and in use of words, be- 
tween this and the Pastoral Epistles (which he re- 
gards as autographs), see Vol. III. New Testament 
Prolegg. pp. 4, 79sq. d) Worvswortn refers to 
the passage in Habakkuk cited in this Epistle, 
(iii. 11), and finds in the injunction to the pro- 
phet to write ‘‘the just shall live by faith” in 
large characters, an implication that this Epistle 
on the same theme was written in similar char- 
acters. (This however is not of much weight.) 
Although the use of éypawa is not decisive, yet 
taken in connection with the meaning of rAixocc, 
and whatever of weight attaches to the considera- 
tions mentioned above, it is much safer to assume 
that Paul wrote the whole letter; the probabili- 
ties are strongly in favor of this view. (So 
AxrorD, Extuicotr and WorpswortH most deci- 
dedly.) There is a conjecture that the size or 
shapelessness of the letters arose from Paul’s 
weakness of vision, but it must be regarded as 
only a conjecture. Comp. iv. 15. Paul could 
not have been unskilful in writing Greek.—R. ] 

Ver. 12. As many as desire to makea 
fair shew in the flesh.—In condensed sharp 
language the Apostle (vers. 12, 18) characterizes 
the intrigues of the false teachers. They are 
people who want to have a good repute (¢v 7 po- 
own goa), but for all that live in the flesh, ac- 
cording to the lusts of the flesh,* and shun 
suffering. Therefore they constrain you to 
be circumcised.—("Avayxdlovoiv tuac 
mepetéuvecbarc= ‘are busied with forcing a 
circumcision upon you.”’) For this isdone only 
that they should not suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ.—T 6 oravp@ not: 
on account of the cross, but: by the cross; the 
cross of Christ is itself represented as the perse- 
cutor—a significant image for these people’s fear 
of the cross, because it brings persecution. But 
the cross of Christ brings with it such persecu- 
tion, sc. on the part of the Jews, only when it is 
preached and confessed as the sole condition of 
salvation, which is not done when circumcision is 
regarded as a condition of salvation. Therefore 
they insist upon this, in order to escape persecu- 
tion. [It seems better to take 76 oravp® as the 
dative of the ground or occasion (so Meyer, AL- 
FORD, Eviicortand many others). Schmoller actu- 
ally presents this view in his explanatory remark. 
It cannot mean ‘‘ with the sufferings of the cross” 
(WinER). The objection to both is that ‘the 
cross of Christ” means ‘‘the atoning death of 
Christ upon the cross” (Brown), and this mean- 
ing will not admit of these interpretations.—R. ] 

Ver. 13. Paulimmediately explains the strong 
uévov, only” (ver. 12). They have in this no 
other view than the one assigned—the purely 
egoistic one—they are not concerned for the law 
on its own account; for not even do they 
who are circumcised keep the law them- 
selves.—Of the circumcised, or those who re- 
ceive circumcision, [the reference being to the 
Judaizing party; the perfect would perhaps 
point more to the leaders, the present to the 
party as one which was then enforcing this rite, 
—R.] with all their zeal for circumcision, it 
might be expected that they kept the law. But 
their conduct is hypocritical. When they de- 


* [Or perhaps, “ make a fair shew in things which apper- 
tain to a mere fleshly life.”—R.] 











sire to have you circumcised, it is not in 
the interest of the law, but only that they may 
glory in your flesh, that they may be able ta 
boast themselves; and it is moreover the odpé of 
the Galatians, that is to be the subject of their 
boasting: to be taken either physically, with 
reference to the circumcision to be performed in 
their flesh; or in asense similar to ver. 12, because 
if the Galatians should receive circumcision, they 
would follow the odpé and its suggestions, would 
display a carnal weakness and pliability of which 
these men would then boast as their own work. 
[The latter view is preferable.—R. ] 

Ver. 14. But God forbid that I should 
glory.—To this sinful boasting of the false 
teachers, to whom the cross of Christ is more or 
less a scandal, and who are unwilling to suffer 
any persecution for its sake, Paul opposes his 
own boasting, whose subject is this very cross of 
Christ. —Save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—Mnyer incorrectly supposes 
that Paul wishes to mention the subject of his 
official glorying over against the official vaunt- 
ings of the false teachers, and hence understands 
‘the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ, not of the fact 
itself. [In the 4th Ed. Meyer says: Only the 
cross of Christ should be the subject of his 
Kavyao0a, viz.: that nothing other than the Re- 
demption accomplished on the cross by Christ 
was the ground, contents and Divine assurance 
of his faith, life, hope, labor, etc.” —Surely this 
is not open to Schmoller’s objection. —R.] 
WIresELER:—Paul will, in contrast with these 
Judaizers, not boast at all of what he is or has 
or does, and therefore also not of his official la- 
bors, but of the cross of Christ.—By whom or 
which.—A’’ o?@ is then most naturally referred 
to the main idea, ‘‘cross,” not to ‘‘our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” [The meaning is evidently the same, 
whether the relative be referred to one or the 
other; ‘by which” would mean through the 
cross of Christ; ‘‘by whom,” through Christ 
crucified. Still there is much force in the sug- 
gestion, that the subject immediately preceding, 
‘so fully and triumphantly expressed, so impor- 
tant and so emphasized, throws tke other word 
into the shade.” (It is not necessary to suppose 
that in this case we would find év @.) Besides, the 
idea of sundered fellowship with the world, which 
follows, seems to imply here more of a fellowship 
with Christ than with the cross. See Meyer, 
Atrorp and Ex.icorr, and on the other side 
Catyry, Bencet, Brown and Licurroor.—R. ] 

The world is crucified unto me.—By 
this Paul does not medn to state, for instance, 
why he cannot any longer boast of anything else, 
viz., because nothing else exists for him (Meyer), 
but he gives in a few yet pregnant words & 
glimpse into the significance which the cross has 
for him, on account of its operation. It is of 
course only because the cross is for me the object 
of faith, because I stand by faith in inward fel- 
lowship therewith (comp. ii. st better, 
with Christ Himself as the Crucified One—R. }, 
that a crucifixion has been accomplished in my 
case also. Paul, however, is here speaking not 
simply of the fact that he or his old Ego has been 
crucified. Recognizing as he does his old Ego 
as one entangled with the world, and recognizing” 
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‘this entanglement with the world as its distin- 
g g character, he says, that the world, to 


_ which it clung, has been crucified to him, @. ¢., the 
- world had become in his eyes condemned, yea 
- dead =had utterly lost all significance, all at- 
tractive power for him, and that therefore his 


fellowship with it had been wholly broken off. 
Of course Paul’s fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ [or Christ crucified—R.] involved no 
direct action upon the world itself, but only upon 
it so far as it appertained to him, ¢. e., upon his 
fellowship with it—And I to the world.— 
And even so had he been crucified to the world. 
A crucifixion of him had naturally been the con- 
sequence of his fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ (comp. ii. 19), but calling to mind his 
former entanglement with the world, he declares 
himself crucified ‘‘to the world,” says, that in its 
eyes also he is one dedicated to death, yea, a 
dead man, so that he has no longer any attrac- 
tion for the world, that the world will have noth- 
ing more to do with him, that its fellowship with 
him is also fully dissolved. This double state- 
ment thus expresses in the strongest manner, the 
absolute dissolution of every bond between him 
and the world. To him this result appeared a 
gain, and he saw in this a new reason, for glori- 
fying in the cross of Christ. The second clause, 
kay® T@ Kéouy, appears to imply also the pos- 
itive statement, that not only does the world no 
longer regard him as one of its own, but also 
hates and persecutes him, and thus does precisely 
that which his adversaries seek to avoid (ver. 12); 
yet Paul accounts it as nothing. but glories in 
the cross of Christ, although it brings these con- 
sequences with it; so highly does he value the 
gain, which he has from it. 

Ver. 15. For.—He immediately gives the rea- 
son for his determination to boast exclusively of 
the cross of Christ (not for the d:’ oi, Meyer).— 
Neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
—Everything depends on the last, nothing on the 
first. But it is the cross of Christ which leads to 
this new creation, and that through the operation 
of it described by dv’ od in ver. 14. This reciprocal 
crucifixion of the world and the old man to each 
other is the death of the old man and the begin- 
ning of anew one. [Kacvy xtioce is proba- 
bly passive, the thing created, resulting from a 
new creation on the part of God.—R] 

Ver. 16. And as many as shall walk ac- 
cording to this rule.—In ver. 15 Paul stated 
a principle; here he designates this as the stan- 
dard, according to which one should walk. Upon 
all who shall thus walk (the future applies to the 
time from the receipt of the Epistle thencefor- 
ward; Paul hopes that the Epistle will have a 
converting and confirming effect upon the read- 
ers) he invokes peace* (see oni. 3) and mercy, 
thereby indicating the high importance of this 

standard. As this belongs to the conclusion, it 
is best to take it as a benediction: others under- 


_ stand it as a statement, supplying éora:.—The 


correct interpretation of and upon the Israel 


of God is the explicative one = that is [for they 


_ are the Israel of God.—R.] For there is here 
no reason for bringing the Jewish Christians 


into especial prominence; besides, the compre- 
hensive 6co0c does not admit of a national dis- 
tinction being now first made in addition, and 
others named, who, it would even appear, had 
not to walk according to this standard. On the 
other hand, ‘‘the designation of all those, who 
walk according to this Anti-Judaistic standard, 
as the Israel of God, the true theocrafic people, 
at this solemn close, is, as it were, the triumph of 
the whole Epistle.’”—Meyer. [Ext.icorr doubts 
whether «ai can have so strong an explicative 
force, and prefers to take it as copulative, as if 
the Apostle’s thought turned to his kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh; but the exegetical objections 
to this view are great, and the other interpreta- 
tion is so suitable that it must be adopted.—R.} 

Ver. 17. Henceforth let no man trouble 
me, ?. ¢., by still listening to the false teachers; 
for I (éy6 and not the persecution-shunning 
false teachers) bear in my body the marks 
of Jesus, the stigmata of Jesus, 7. ¢., the proofs, 
that lama real servant of Jesus (oriypara 
with reference to the marks which masters had 
branded upon their slaves), namely, in all the 
traces, scars, wounds, and the like, of the mal- 
treatments and persecutions, which I have en- 
dured in my apostolic calling. [**Of Jesus,” i. e. 
my Master, Captain, God, for slaves, soldiers and 
votaries bore such marks. See WorpswortuH 
and Ligutroort in loco.—R. } 

Ver. 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit—Mera ro% 
wvebmatocg buov; we are not to understand a 
special intention in his not writing the simple 
uel’ iev; yet we should not overlook what is 
significant in the expression. Grace operates 
and is meant to operate upon the rveiua of the 
man; only so does it operate truly and fully, 
and just such a full, truly salutary operation of 
grace does he wish for them.—Brethren.— 
"AdeAdgoi: “The Epistle, so severe in its prevail- 
ing tone, concludes with this address, in which 
unaltered brotherly love expresses itself.’’ MEYER. 
[BenceL: Ita mollitur lotius epistole severitas.—~ 
R.]—Amen. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Christ’s cross is the touchstone of true Christianity. 
What Paul says in this section of the Judaistic 
teachers, applies strikingly mutatis mutandis, to 
the great mass of nominal Christians.* They by 
no means wish to keep the law in its whole extent, 
that is much too burdensome for them; on the 
contrary they appeal to the fact that they for- 
sooth believe on Christ, and therefore are free 
from the yoke of the law, But now on the other 
hand they have as little mind to believe on Christ 
in the whole extent of faith; what is inconveni- 
ent in this, they leave behind, and that is the 
cross of Christ, 7. ¢., so far as it is a means of 
quieting the conscience, it is willingly accepted, 
but so faras it includes a dying of the old man, 
and the entering into a fellowship of the cross 
with Christ, they will none of it. Instead of this 
men turn rather to the otherwise despised law, 
and arbitrarily make the law to consist in this or 
that particular, some practice, some abstinence, 





eee 
.. * (WorpswortH remarks that this is the only place in the 
New Testament where eipyjvy is placed before éAeos.—R. ] 





* (True where this commentary was written, but partially 
true everywhere.—R. | ‘ 
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and imagine themselves there to be satisfying all 
the severer requirements of God, while yet they 
are far from this utterance: The world is cruci- 
fied to me and I unto the world!—Christ’s cross 
is the touchstone of true Christianity; it is in 
this, that salvation and comfort is to be sought, 
and so far it would not be so very hard to glory 
in the cross of Christ, which many are willing to 
do. But salvation and consolation are to be 
sought exclusively in that, no longer in the world, 
no longer in one’s self, everything else is to be 
accounted loss, and on the other hand the fellow- 
ship with the cross of Christ is to be counted no 
loss; in brief, there must come into being a new 
creature. This is the “‘Canon”’ (ver. 16) for a 
Christian; only he who guides himself according 
to this becomes and is in truth a Christian. This 
is hard and yet not impossible. God will help 
therein by the pedagogy of his law, and will lead 
to faith, and to faith will give the Spirit, which 
helps through to the new creature.—Comp. also 
Roos: ‘Paul shows, that it is not so completely 
indifferent, what a man thinks of Christ and His 
cross. Now-a-days, as many of the people say: 
I pray, read, hear, and am none ef the worst. 
A clever man of the world says: I do much evil, 
but I have a good heart with it all, and between 
my evil works I also do some good ones. God 
will look at me on my good side. What now 
shall we make of Jesus of Nazareth? Here the 
world boggles. At last it says: Let Him pass 
for a good teacher, who has told us, that God is 
not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles, and that He loves such virtuous persons 
as we. Let Him be also an example for imita- 
tion. Finally, let Him be also, if one will so have 
it, the Redeemer, who has acquired for us free- 
dom to hasten on a broad and easy way, with a 
trifle of virtue, light-mindedly to eternity, and 
notwithstanding our wickedness to fear no pun- 
ishment. Now consider, whether this is the 
gospel of Paul, and whether he so preached 
Christ. Can such a man say that he boasts only 
of the cross of Christ, and that through it the 
wurld is crucified to him and he unto the 
world? Has he experienced a new creation? 
{fs the culture, which age, office, intercourse 
with men, has given him, worthy of this lofty 
name? Is he in Christ Jesus? Has he the con- 
fidence, as he is, to stand before the holy God? 
Let him, in moments of reflection, put this ques- 
tion to himself and hear concerning it the answer 
of God and the Bible. Perhaps God will be so gra- 
cious as yet to reveal to him the gospel which 
Paul preached, and if this is so, he will be aston- 
ished to find that before this, he, without his 
knowledge, had a false religion. Merey and 
peace be upon every one that is thus brought 
right.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Ver. 12. Rizcer:—lIn every age there are 
points in which the world insists upon being 
yielded to, agreeing then to leave other poiuts 
untouched. And whoever does not consent to 
this impure commingling, must not only suffer 
persecution, but also bear the reproach, that he 
himself is ts blame, that he suffers only on ac- 
count of his own self-will.—Hepinazun:—How 
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many thousand brethren have ye, ye cl 


placemen, in Galatia? The handful of barley, 


the merry countenance, the assured fri I 

the favorable patron your comfort; flattery and 
trimming the sails, you think, will bring a man 
on. I donotagree with you. Moses’ course and 
choice is the best. Christ’s reproach before the 
purple of Egypt.—Srarxe:—Love must, indeed, 
cover and excuse a neighbor’s faults, but from 
hypocrites and seducers one must, for a warn- 
ing, tear away the mask; especially should those 
do it to whose office it appertains.—Sprener :— 
The doctrine of Christ preaches Christ’s cross, 
and brings a cross to him who preaches it. 

Ver. 18. Hxrpincer:—To preach to others 
and be one’s self a reprobate, to lade others with 
burdens, and not one’s self to touch them with a 
finger, what hypocrisy !—Srarke:—It is an at- 
tribute of false teachers and zealots for religion, 
who are only concerned with the outside, to pro- 
selytize aman to the religion, let him believe 
afterwards as he will. This is a carnal zeal 
with abundant craving for notoriety. 

Ver. 14. In Starxe:—Christians must not be 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, but rather glory 
in being justified and saved by that alone. Faith 
in Christ, the Crucified One, brings commonly 
such a fellowship of suffering with Him, that one 
has to bear his cross after the Lord Christ.—As 
soon as the union of a soul with Christ through 
faith takes place, so soonis the tie which holds it to 
the sin prevailing in the world, loosed.—A Chris- 
tian may have much which even the world esteems, 
but the heart must not rest upon it.—LuTHER :— 
The world is crucified to me, i. ¢., I account, that 
the world is damned; and even so am I in turn 
crucified unto the world, i. e., it accounts, that I 
am damned. Thus we condemn one another. I 
anathematize all its human righteousness, doc- 
trine, and work, as the very devil’s poison, and 
it in return anathematizes also my doctrine and 
work, counts me for a mischievous man, efe. 

Ver. 15. Lurnuer:—‘‘A new creature” does 
not mean, that one clothes himself differently, 
and puts on a different air, from before, but it 
means the renewal of the mind, which is brought 
about by the Holy Ghost. From that there fol- 
lows an alteration of the outer life. For where 
the heart through the gospel obtains a new light, 
there it never fails that the outward senses also 
are altered. The ears have there no longer 
pleasure, in hearing human dreams and fools’ 
tidings, but God’s word alone. The mouth no 
longer boasts of a man’s own works, righteous- 
ness and monastic rule, but of God’s compassion 
in Christ Jesus. This then is an alteration, 
which consists not in words, but in work and in 
power. 

Ver. 16. [Burxirr:—l. Christianity is a 
walk: a free and voluntary motion, an uniform 
and even motion, a progressive motion, a con- 
stant motion. 2. This walk is a walk by rule. 
A Christian is not a lawless person to range up 
and down as fancy leadshim. 8. The rule is the 
law of the new creature. The new creature, in 


the principles and workings of it, is made the 
ground, the pattern and direction of our obedi- 
ence, and we frame and square all the actions of 
our lives according thereunto, 4. The blessed _ 
privileges belonging to those who thus walk: 


















pea \d merey. 5. Such are the true Israel: a 
thousand times greater privilege than to be the 
_ children of Abraham’s flesh.—R. ]—RircEer:— 
_ Even if one cannot accept the ungodly peace of- 
_ fered by those who make a fair show in the flesh, 
yet one by steadfast abiding within the limits of 
} his faith, has the enjoyment of a Divine peace, and 
. mercy is shown us in recompense of what many 
a one will lay upon us with an unrighteous judg- 
ment. : 
Ver. 17. In Srarxke:—The burdened servant 
of the Lord has a claim to be unmolested.—It is 
not necessary to be ever anew entering into ar- 
gument with unprofitable chatterers in defence 
of the truth, especially where it has been once 
and again vindicated against them.—LuTHER :— 
Because I am Christ’s servant and walk after the 
right rule, ¢. ¢., because I publicly confess, that 
_out of Christ no man can attain to salvation, 
therefore also must I wear my Lord’s livery, 
which does not consist in marks and scars that 1 
have inflicted in will worship as presumption on 
myself, like Francis, but such as are without 
my thanks or will inflicted on me by the world 
and Satan for Jesus’ sake. 
Ver. 18. InSrarke :—Grace is the beginning, 
middle and end in Paul’s writings. As the begin- 
ning of religion is grace, so does its progress de- 
pend upon grace. Dost thou, O Christian, in thy 
solicitations from men, find neither grace nor 
comfort? Be not dismayed! The grace of thy 
Lord Jesus remains assured to thee.—Let 
| every one see to it, that he be and remain a dear 
) brother of Paul, z.e¢., a true child of God; so 
. may he also appropriate to himself the wish that 
God's grace may remain with him, with a believ- 
- ing Amen.—[Brown:—Thus does the Apostle 
conclude this admirable Epistle, and show us, by 
his example, what it is to do all things in the 

















name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 


the Father by him.—R.] 


Fleeing the cross, or boasting of the cross? 
The decisive question in religion.—In Lisco:— 
The incomparable worthiness of the cross of 
Christ to be gloried in: 1. That a man can only 
refuse to acknowledge this out of unworthy mo- 
tives. a) That such a refusal exists; b) why 
many refuse: a) because one will only make a 
fair show in the flesh, 3) because one is not wil- 
ling to be persecuted wiih the cross of Christ, 
y) because one will have glorying for himself 
and by means of himself. 2. On what account 
the cross of Christ is thus solely worthy to be 
gloried in: a) for the sake of that, which came to 
pass thereon; b) for the sake of the fruit which 
the cross of Christ bears in the hearts and lives 
of His people: a) as respects their demeanor 
toward the world, #) as respects their temper 
towards others: they cherish warm love towards 
those of like mind; they contemn the assaults of 
those, that are not so minded; they wish that 
all may become and remain sharers in His grace. 

The Apostle had first vindicated his apostle- 
ship, then Ais gospel, but was it for his own 
glory? Nay, in one sense ver. 14 is a summing 
up of the whole Epistle; all this defence, this 
earnestness, this boldness, this tenderness, was 
but a glorying in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—Many see the cross, some trust in it, not 
all of these glory init. Why not? Because their 
fellowship with Christ is not yet such, that the 
world is crucified to them and they to the world. 
—Those who gloried in the cross of Christ have 
gotten glory to Christ and His cross,—Among 
the many celebrated sermons on ver. 14 may be 
mentioned those of Bishops ArreRBuRy and Brey- 
ERIDGE, also of McLaurin, SUMMERFIELD and 
McCueyne.—R. ] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. 





INTRODUCTION, 


21. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 
| 1. SYNOPSIS.* 
ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2). 
PART FIRST: 
The Glory of the Church of Christ (I. 3—IIT. 21). 
























A. THE GROUND AND GOAL OF THE CHURCH (I. 3-23). 


a. Grateful praise of the decree of grace (i. 3-14). After the opening verse (ver. 3) the triple 
foundation of the praise, through the election of eternal mercy (vers. 4-6), the carrying out of 
the eternal election (vers. 7-12), the personal appropriation of salvation (vers. 13, 14). 

b. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the Body of Christ, 
who is the Head (i. 15-23), With thanksgiving for the reader’s faith and love (vers. 15, 16) 
there is joined the petition, that God would make known to them the glory of their calling and 
inheritance as well as of His power (vers. 17-19), which glory is manifest, actual and efficient in 
the exaltation of Christ over all as Head of the Church, that as His Body is the fulness of Him 
who filleth all in all (vers. 20-23), 


B, THE EXTENT AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

a. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation (ii. 1-10). From 
the Resurrection and Exaltation of Christ the Apostle arrives first at the thought of the similar 
fF condition of death in the case of the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and the Jews (ver. 3), and then of God’s 
mercy, which has quickened and blessed these miserable ones in, with and through Christ (vers. 
4-7), of grace through faith (vers, 8, 9), as new creatures in Christ (ver. 10). 

b. Extolling comparison of the previous and the present condition (ii. 11-22). After a detailed 
description of the previous condition without Christ, promise and God (vers. 11, 12), Paul sets 
forth the fundamental trait of the present status as nearness to God (ver. 13),explaining the na- 
ture and origin of the same in and through the Person and sufferings of Christ (vers. 14-18) ; 





*([A popular summary is: I. The doctrinal part (chaps. I.—III.):; The Church is chosen, redeemed, tnited in Christ. 

Il. The practical part (chaps. IV.—VI.): Therefore let the Church walk in unity, in newness of life as regards personal and 

__-Felative duties, in the strength of the Lord and the armor of God.—The reader is referred to the able Synopsis of Dr. LANGE 

in the general Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 15, 22. In accordance with his view of the twofold theme 
_ in each Epistle, Suited etie Seidentenrtnt emyat tte Metasearch i: 90-88 che oat teeing id xhepe$y. 6 —B.) 








sketching the present condition as that of citizens in the kingdom of God, members in His ia tahily, 
as built into the temple and house of God (vers, 19-22). 


C. THE OFFICE AND SERVICE OF THE CHUROH (III. 1-21). 


a. The office in and for this church (iii, 1-13), In spite of bonds (yer. 1) it is an office of that 
grace (ver. 2), in which God has made known the mystery of Christ (ver. 4), now made mani- 
fest (ver. 5): The acceptance of all nations into the kingdom of God through the Gospel (vers. 
6,7); to the humble minister the riches of Christ are entrusted (ver. 8), that thus on earth and 
in heaven the wisdom of God might be manifested in the Church (vers. 9, 10), according to God’s 
eternal purpose (ver. 11), and that we might be comforted (ver. 12, 13). 

b. The Apostle’s petition with an exhortation for the church (iii. 14-19). Addressed to the 
Father (vers. 14, 15), it respects strengthening i in the inner man (ver. 16), and Christ’s dwell- 
ing in the heart through faith, in | love (vers, 17, 18 a) unto the comprehension of love (vers. 
18 b, 19). 

c. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology (iii. 20, 21), praising the might of the merciful God 
(ver. 20), who makes the church in Christ glorious unto eternity (ver. 21). 


PART SECOND: 
The Spirit ruling in the Church of Christ (IV. 1—VI. 20). | 


A, THEME OF THE WHOLE PART (iv. 1-3): Walk worthy of the-calling in love and unity. 
B. THreE Morrves to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit (iv. 4-6). 


a. The working of the Triune God in the church (iv. 4-6); | 

b. The gift of Christ to individuals (iv. 7-10): Each one is cared for (ver. 7), Christ has 
the requisite power (vers. 8, 10): He came from heaven and is exalted thither again ; 

c. The organization and organism of the church (iv. 11-16): The immediate end of the 
different offices (ver. 11) is the edification of the church (ver. 12), the ultimate aim is 
likeness to Christ (ver. 13), the operation depends on independence and growth through 
genuineness in love to Christ (vers. 14, 15), from whom as Head, the Body, richly 
furnished with members, knit together, grows in the reciprocal service of love 
(ver. 16). 


C. GENERAL CHRISTIAN DUTIES (iv. 17—v. 21). 


a. Principle of the new walk with reference to the antithesis of the old and the new man 
(iv. 17-24): The conduct of the heathen is a type of the natural conduct in general 
(vers. 17-19); after a reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruction (vers. 20, 
21), he speaks of Christian conduct in its putting off the old man and putting on the 
new in deeply inward renewal (vers. 22-24). 

b. Special traits of the new walk (iv. 25-32). The general basis is: no lie, but truth 
(ver. 25), the particular points refer to temper, disposition. Anger without sin (vers. 

' 26, 27); as respects act, honesty even to beneficence (ver. 28); as respects speech, ‘no 
corrupt word, but gracious speech unto edification (vers. 29, 30), The comprehensive 
conclusion (vers. 31, 82) refers to the evil that must be removed, and to the forgiving 
love that should exist in the church. 

ce. Three points of view for the new walk (v. 1-14): 

(1) Look above thyself to follow God (vers. 1, 2)! 

(2) Look into thyself and think of purity (vers. 3-5) | 

(3) Look about thyself and be independent as respects evil men and deeds, and be 
benevolent (vers. 6-14). 

d. Exhortation to awalk with careful consideration of the Christian position (v. 15-21) : 
Wise carefulness, zealously using the time, precisely the evil time (vers. 15, 16), clear as 
to the will of God (ver. 17), avoiding drunkenness (ver. 18), but inspiriting with social 
song, with private melody, continued thankfulness, and mutual submission (vers. 19-21). 
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a. 

4 D. ‘SPECIAL. Gisltiti lie Bivins ts domostidirelations (v. 22—vi. 9) : 

a. Wives and husbands (v. 22-33), to which is added a comparison with the church and 
Christ, in order to enjoin love upon the husbands and submission upon the wives ; 

b. Children and parents (vi. 1-4): the former should honor and obey ; the latter should 
in self-discipline train and admonish them for the Lord ; 

c. Servants and masters (vi. 5-9): the former should obey as the servants of Christ, 
in hope on Him, and the latter should deal with them without threatening. 

E, Rbckgacke EXHORTATION (vi. 10-20) to be strong in the Lord (ver. 10), to contend in the 
armor of God, needed on account of the adversary the devil (vers, 11-13), but sufficient 
with its particular pieces (vers, 14-17), if ra and supplication be added (vers, 
18-20). 





CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE (VI. 21-24). 


A. Personal Intelligence respecting Paul and those with him is carried by the bearer of the 
letter (vers. 21, 22). 
- B. Two-fold salutation (vers, 23, 24): Peace and Love with Faith in and among the members 
of the church—and grace upon and with them. 


2, FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT. 

Srier is undoubtedly correct in taking “ the church which is in Christ Jesus” as the funda- 

mental thought of the Epistle ; his plan, however, on account of its trinitarian division, based 
on ground, course and aim, in each larger and smaller group, is rather artificial than masterly. 
The church of Christ has its root in eternity, in God’s fatherly heart with its thoughts of peace 
toward a wicked yet beloved world, and lifts its head into eternity again by the throne of God, 
ramifying into all the institutions given in creation, even the most special, through all the 
centuries of developing history, and all this in Christ. 
_ Such being the contents, it will not suffice to find in the Epistle only the carrying out of the 
simple grand thought, that God according to His gracious decree formed from eternity in Christ, 
has called the Gentiles out of the deepest darkness into His light and into fellowship with His an- 
cient covenant people (Von GErRLAcH). [So Hopes substantially.] Still less is the main mat- 
ter of the Epistle to be sought in opposition to the prejudice of the Jews, who did not wish to ad- 
mit the Gentiles into the church (Berlenburger Bible). 

[SrieR’s view is adopted in the main by ALForp, who accepts the threefold division in all the 
parts of the Epistle. ‘ But in fact the ¢richotomy respecting the church rests upon another and 
sublimer yet. Everywhere with him the origin and foundation of the church is in the will of the 
Father, 70d ta wdvta évepyowvtoc Kata tiv Bovdjy Tod GeAfuaroc abtov,—the work and course of the 
church is by the satisfaction of the Son, by our viofeciav 61a Inoov Xpiorov,—the scope and end of 
the church is the life in the Holy Spirit,—dvvauer kpatawSjvat bia tov mvebuatog avtow eic Tov éow 
dvd purov.”—R, | 

22. THE CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 


i 1. The language and tone of the Epistle, as is obvious in the first part (i. 3, 15, 16; iii. 1, 13 
ff.), are essentially governed by the fact, that we have here no scientific exposition nor even a 
dialectic development, but the thoughts roused in the praying soul of the Apostle are uttered in 
the continuing emotion, The thought did not then appear gradually in its parts and divisions, 
but as is the rule in contemplation, in its integrity and fulness. The language accordingly has 
difficulty in compassing the thought, struggling in a fulness and flow of words, in linked sen- 
tences, with the presentation of an idea that transcends it, as the first part repeatedly shows us. 
—Besides it is evident that the church was gathered mainly from among the Gentiles (ii. 1, 2; 
iii, 11-13; iv. 17-22), and the writer, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, confronts them in the full 
joyous consciousness of his office (iii. 1, 7, 8). 

[Bisor Ex.iqort, the most grammatical of English commentators, says that ' “in this Epistle 
the cases, especially the genitive, present almost’ every phase and form of difficulty; the uses are 
_ most various, the combinations most subtle and significant.” While the use of particles is sim- 
_ ple, “ the intertexture of sentences, and the connection of clauses, especially in the earlier por- 
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tions of the Epistle, try the powers and pueatinies of simulated cmisdaaanatia ret - | | 


uttermost.—In the first chapter more particularly, when we are permitted .as it were to gaze — 


upon the evolution of the archetypal dispensation of God, amidst those linked and blended clauses 
that, like the enwreathed smoke of some sweet-smelling sacrifice, mount and mount upwards te 
the very heaven of heavens, in that group of sentences of rarest harmony, and more than mortal 
eloquence, these difficulties are so great and so deep, that the most exact language and the most 
discriminating analysis seem, as they truly are, too poor and too weak to convey the force or con- 
nection of expressions so august,‘and thoughts so unspeakably profound.”—So Dan ALForD 
(Vol. III., Prolegg. pp. 24, 25): “These characteristics contribute to make our Epistle by far 
the most difficult of all the writings of St. Paul. Allon the surface is smooth, and flows on un- 
questioned by the untheological reader: but when we begin to inquire, why thought succeeds to 
thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to another,—depths under depths disclose themselves, 
wonderful systems of parallel allusion, frequent and complicated underplots; every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as set in its exact logical place; we see every phrase contri- 
buting, by its own similar organization and articulation, to the carrying out of the organic whole. 
But this result is not won without much labor of thought,—without repeated and minute laying 
together of portions and expressions,—without bestowing on single words and phrases, and their 
succession and arrangement, as much study as would suffice for whole sections of the more exo- 
teric Epistles.”—R.] 

2. What is wanting in no other Pauline Epistle will be missed most of all in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, viz., historical references. Only two facts are noticed: the wmprisonment (iii.1; iv.1; 
vi. 20) and the sending of Tychicus with oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22). This omission in view of 
the lively interest the writer takes in the church, and desires on the part of the church (i. 15-18 ; 
iii. 1, 18-19; vi. 10, 19-22), is all the more remarkable, since he had labored with great zeal in 
Ephesus for nearly three years (Acts xx. 18, 19, 31) and, on taking leave of the elders of the 
church in the summer of A, D. 58 or 59, had referred to false teachers about to arise (Acts xx, 
29, 30). Of this we find no trace here. No member of the church is saluted either by the 
Apostle or his companions. Not the slightest hint is given of any false doctrine. For iii. 4 does 
not refer to opponents attacking his apostolic authority, while iv. 15, 16, relates only to general 
experience, and v. 6, to moral temptations, not to any particular false teachers, 

8. The Epistle is distinguished by its Universalism, This will appear most strikingly from a 
comparison with the Epistle to the Colossians; other characteristics will thus also become un- 
mistakably evident. 


Epa. CoL. Epa. CoL. Epa. Cot. 
i. 1, 2. id. ni, 1-3, i, 24-26. v. 3-6. i. 5, 8. 
4, 22. 7-9. 23, 25, 27, 28. 15. iv. 5. 
ni 14, iv. 1, 10. 19-22, ii. 16-18. 
10. 20. 2-4, lil, 12-15. 25. 19. 
15-17. 3, 4. 16. Aewy kOe - yi, 1-4, 20, 21. 
18. ie 22-24, iii. 9, 10. 5-9. 22-iv. 1. 
21-23. 16, 18, 19. 25, 26. 8, 9. 19, 20. iv. 3, 4. 
ii. 1, 2, 12. 21. 29. 8. iv. 6. 21, 22. 7, 8. 
ii.5, 13. $I. 8. 
15. 14, 32. 12, 12. 
16. i. 20, 22. 


In this grouping of the parallel passages in the two Epistles, regard has been had to the list 
of Dr Werte and Mayeruorr. The relationship and connection of the two Epistles is greater 
than the similarity between the Gospel and first Epistle of John (see Jnirod. 1 Jno. 23, 2. 
‘ Biblework, pp. 7 ff.) and between the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude (see Bible- 
work on the former, 34, p. 7). But the thorough diversity is even more ‘surprising than the 
similarity. We often find the very same word, the same form of speech, and yet a different 
thought ; and then, too, the same thought but modified by a special manner (iv. 22-24; Col. iii. 
9,10), or in an entirely different connection (i. 7, 10; Col. i. 14, 20), now presenting different 
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stives, , again a eaaaint penne different motives (i. 3-14; Col. i. 3-8; Eph. i. 16-ii. 10; Col. i. 
pi 18), Ifit be remembered that an agreement consisting merely in single words or phrases 
very common indeed, so much so that a comparison between our Epistle and 1 Peter has been 
attempted with a view of maintaining the dependence of the former on the latter (Wess, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff, p. 426 ff.), a considerable number of parallel passages must either be omitted or de- 


made to the dag 2eyéueva in our Epistle, to these we may oppose a long list from the Epistle to 
the Colossians (RuzcKeErt, p. 300 f.) [comp. Aurorp, JV. 7. Vol. ITI. Prolegg. p. 40], while the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, recognized as genuinely Pauline despite the most acute criticism, 
have more thanany other. Particular attention, however, should be paid to the phrase: év roi¢ 
érovpavioce, which is peculiar to this Epistle (i. 3-20; ii. 6; iii. 16; vi. 12), especially in the last 
passage. Following up those sections which our Epistle alone has, either with a very faint 
verbal echo in the Epistle to the Colossians or without any parallel whatever (i. 3-14; iii. 10- 
21; iv. 5-15; v. 1, 2, 7-14, 23-31; vi. 10-17), we find passages containing the most important, 
profound, and comprehensive thoughts, sometimes in a throng of streaming words, again in the 
most delicate and exact coloring. Finally, it must not be overlooked that, while in the Epistle 
to the Colossians only a single passage can be found (ii. 21) with a reference to the Old Testa- 
ment (Lev. v. 2), in our Epistle we find: iv. 7-10, a definite quotation with an explanation (Ps. 
Ixviii. 19); v. 13, an indefinite citation (Isa. Ix. 1; xxvi. 19); v. 31, a reference to Gen. ii. 24; 
- vi. 2, to Exod. ii. 12, and also allusions, in iv. 25, 26 to Zech. viii. 16 and Ps, iv. 5, in i. 22 to 
| Ps. viii. 7, and in ii. 17 to Isa. lvii, 19. Accordingly we are not at all warranted in inferring 
) from the relationship of the two Epistles, a dependence of this Epistle upon that to the Colos- 
__ sians. If the individuality and independence of the latter cannot be denied, and this we attempt 
. to prove in the Jntroduction to that Epistle (21, 2), then they certainly cannot be denied in the 
ease of the former. We thus reach the conclusion that both Epistles were written at the same 
| time by the same Apostle, Comp. RugcKert, pp. 291-305; Haruzss, Introduction, lxvii.— 
Ixxvii. . 

Dr. Lancs (Romans, pp. 21, 22) has accurately noted the difference and peculiarity of the 
two Epistles. In the Epistle to the Ephesians there obtains a grand universalism in entirely 
peculiar independence: Here, without any reference to personal, temporal, or local relations and 
circumstances, we are directed on all sides to the glory of the Church of Christ and the true 
Christianity given in her for each and every nation, without polemics or apology, purely from 
her origin and appearance, her growth and consummation, her ground and aim,—so that even 
after the pressing entreaty for the readers’ prayers in his so trying position (vi. 19, 20) and the 
brief reference to Tychicus, who will give further oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), the conclusion 
entirely universal in its scope, reverts to the brethren, to those who love the Lord (vi. 23, 24), 
not iviv, wishing them grace and peace as in the beginning. Besides the references to the Old 
Testament remarked above, the well-considered interchange of “ye” and “we” is a manifest 
proof of the universal tendency, embracing both Jews and Gentiles. The Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, on the contrary, concerns itself with one single local congregation, its special relations and 
circumstances. 

[On the difference between the two Epistles, see Introduction to Colossians, 3 2, also Worps- 
wortH and Atrorp on that Epistle; the latter accepting the priority of the shorter Epistle, 
speaks of this one as “ the flower and bloom of his moments, during those same days, of devo- 
tion and rest, when he wrought not so much in the Spirit, as the Spirit wrought in him ” — 
“the free outflowing of the earnest spirit—to the mere surface-reader, without system, but to 
him that delves down into it, in system far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite: the 
greatest and most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination was peopled with the things in 
the heavens, and even his fancy rapt into the visions of God.”—R.] 

4. The language of this Epistle is also for the most part conditioned by this universalism. 
Hence BrnGet, after his note in i. 8, remarks: Paulus scribit effectu per adversa sublimato : et 
singulare hee epistola specimen prebet tractationis evangelice IN THESI, huju que capitis v. 3- 
14 compendium ea evangelicum exhibet ; inde nullum speciatim errorem aut vitium refutat aut 
redarguat, sed generatim incedit ; et gquantumcunque lucis in epistola ceteroqui parallela ad 
— : ; ; F 


clared unworthy of consideration, in deducing a conclusion. If, with Ds Wertz, reference is — 
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Colossenses ex historia ecclesiastica petatur, in hae epistola minus opus dg Saka mai ay te as 


hic liber valde sublimis et tamen omnium lection commissus ; in hae epistola apernus et sublimius 


seripsit Paulus, quam antehac in ulla, The Epistle does not concern itself with matter limited — 


by given historical relations and particular phenomena or individualities, which by its concrete 
‘character would lead to shorter sentences and simpler statements. The universality of the sub- 
‘ject, preparing from eternity down through the centuries and now developing itself through all 
centuries and circumstances unto the consummation in eternity, and the enthusiasm of the 
spirit possessed by this thought, reflect themselves in the fulness of language and the wonderful 
interlacing of sentences (see especially i, 3-14). The remarkable interruptions and resumptions 
(as ii. 1-5; iii. 1, 13) can be readily accounted for, with such a subject and in such enthusiasm, 
by the Apostle’s habit of dictating his Epistles. In those parts where the Apostle touches upon 
given relations, as in the second part (chaps. iv.—vi.) the language and construction, though terse 
and precise, are yet simple and clear. Ruxcxert: “ We do not indeed find here the language 
of scientific statement, or that of sharp censure against prevailing faults, or that of deeply 
wounded personal feeling, as in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, nor yet 
that of hearty affectionateness, as in the Epistle to the Philippians; there is nothing of all this 
in our Epistle, and in these respects no comparison can be instituted.” 

5. The opinions respecting the character of this Epistle stand in remarkable agreement with 
each other as a whole, aside from isolated exceptions. Onrysostom: “Eort de vonudtov peor 4 


Exioroay, bwnAav Kat doyydtwv: iypynrav odddpa yéuec TOV vonudtwv Kal itepdyKwv: & yap pfSauod oxeddv — 


égpbéyEato, Taira évravfa dydoi. EKrasmus: “ Stylus tantum dissonat a ceteris Pauli epistolis, ut 
alterius videri possit, nisi pectus atque indoles pauline mentis hance prorsus uli vindicaret.” GRo- 
trus describes the Epistle as “rerum sublimitatem adaequans verbis sublimioribus, quam ulla 
habuit unquam lingua humana.” Whitstus characterizes it with special accuracy and excel- 
lence: “Jia wniversam religionis Christiane summam divina hac epistola exponit, ut ecuberan- 
tem quandam non sermonis tantum evangelict rappnoiav, sed et spiritus sancti vim et sensum, et 
caritatis Christiane flammam quandam ez electo illo pectore emicantem, et lucis divine fulgorem 
quendam admirabilem inde elucentem, ut ebullientem potius, animadvertere liceat; idque tanta 
copia, ut superabundans ila cordis plenitudo ipsa animi sensa intimosque conceptus autem verba 
prolate, verba autem priora queque subsequentia premant, urgeant, obruant.”—With this the 
most important of the latest exegetes agree. [LuTHER (in the editions of the New Testament 
up to 1537) reckons this Epistle among “the best and noblest books of the New Testament, 
which show Christ to thee and teach all that is necessary and blessed for thee to know, even if 
thou shouldst never see or hear another book or doctrine.” CoLertpGE (Zuble Talk, p. 82): 
“In this, the divinest composition of man, is every doctrine of Christianity, first, those doctrines 
peculiar to Christianity, and secondly, those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Bishop 
Exuicort (Preface to Ist Edition) pays a tribute to the character of the Epistle, in confess- 
ing how far his labors fall below what it demands, using language that finds an echo in the heart 
of every faithful student of this stupendous revelation.” Comp. Scuarr, History of the Apost, 
Church, Am. ed., p. 326.—R.] 

On the other hand the opinion advanced by DE Wertz is altogether untenable: that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is really nothing more than a verbose expansion of the Colossian Epis- 
tle without individuality in purpose or reference, without position because without respect to 
false teachers, unworthy of the Apostle, poor in thought with its wordy style, overloaded with 
parentheses and additions, without connection. [Similarly Renan (St. Paul, p. xx.), proving 
how the Epistle strikes a “surface reader.” Comp. on the contrary Scuarr, Apost. Church, 
p- 827: “As to style, in no other Epistle do the ideas flow in such an unbroken stream and such 
involved periods, as in that to the Ephesians. The perverted taste of some modern critics has 
pronounced this ‘ diffuseness,’ ‘ verbosity,’ ete. Grotrus understood the matter better, when he 
said: ‘Rerum sublimitatem adequans verbis sublimioribus, quam alia habuit unquam lingua 
humana!’ The first chapter has, so to speak, a liturgical, psalmodic character, being as it were 
a glowing song in praise of the transcendent riches of the grace of God in Christ and the glory 
of the Christian calling."—R.] Buyscuuaq’s passing remark (Christologie des NV. T,, p. 201), 


‘that our Epistle, through its dependence on that to the Colossians as well as through the lack — 
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98. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 7 





of freshness and terseness of style connected therewith, can raise doubts, but that still it must 
be regarded as a working up of the Epistle to the Colossians by the Apostle for a wider circle 
of readers, as well as Hausraru’s (Der Apostel Paulus, 1865, p. 2) unproven opinion that the 
Epistle is “a letter to the Laodiceans wrought over by another hand,” Rom, xvi. 1-16, being 
an accompanying letter to Ephesus,* are answered by the facts adduced above (under 2), taken 
from the two Epistles, 


3 8, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE, 


1. The exalted significance of the Epistle for all time lies in the fundamental idea and thought 
of the Epistle: The Church of Jesus Christ.a creation of the Father through the Son in the Holy 
Ghost, decreed from eternity, destined for eternity ; it is the ethical cosmos, which Redemption 
purposed and has realized in the cosmos instituted in creation ; it is the family of God, gathered 
in the world and in history and still further to be gathered, the object of His nurture and care in 
time and eternity.—“ This age of ours so lost and wandering in every direction respecting the 
idea and nature of the Church” (Sripr), which has stumbled about from the ultra-montane 
ecclesiasticism demanding unconditional obedience to all its precepts and dogmas, “ clear through 
the rationalistic troops, who prefer to build a Pythagorean éwaxoeiov (common audience hall) in 
the place of the éxxAyoia, as far as the free churches and churches of the future, which in Rupp’s 
fashion leaves only a duadoc and bxAo¢ without axo#” (StruR), accepting even a mere religious 
fellowship by the side of others,—this erring age must find its bearings, be consoled and uplifted 
by such a thought as this. 

2. The grownd and goal of the Church is Christ: everything depends on the relation to Christ, 
according to which the relation to the Church is first determined. Where Christ is, there 1s the 
‘Church, even though in incipiency, and where the Church in truth is, there also Christ is and 
works, Christ and the Church of Christ are indeed there only, where His super-terrestrial 
eternal Personality is apprehended, where this is neither opposed nor in any way denied. 
[Hence Rationalism can flourish where the ministry is “a moral police,” sustaining some 
Erastian petrifactions, but confessedly cannot found a Church ; nor is this Epistle with its pro- 
found ecclesiology any favorite with “liberal Christians.” This results not so much from the 
failure to conceive of the Church, as from the inability to sound the depths of the added and 
essential phrase: “in Christ.”—R.] “In Christ!” is the qualification necessarily and involun- 
tarily joined to all truth and all life. 

3. The Church is to be recognized as one, invisibly visible, thoroughly ethical life-sphere of the 
Holy Ghost. As above the different national churches of the same confession, variously formed, 
‘or deformed and loosely organized, one confessional church [denomination] is to be sought and 
found, so above the different confessional churches, each professing to be a Christian Church, per- 
haps the Christian Church, there is the one Church of Jesus Christ. From this super-terrestri- 
ally eternal life-sphere the Church lives and labors and blesses, in the world and in time, among 
the nations, In her there is carried on an ethical life-process, moving the individual in his inmost 
and tenderest centre, away from an ever more deceitful estrangement from God to a blessed 
nearness to God, from enmity and bondage to sonship and heirship with God, from lust of sin 
through pardon of sin to glorious purity. 

4, As means of grace we have the word of God becoming personal in the individual as well as 
in the communion, re-echoed in faith and prayer and song, in the heart and in theChurch. Yet 
the word of God is not made so prominent, that the Sacrament is on this account to be lightly 
esteemed, as the position of baptism (iv. 5) shows. 

5. As regards polity, it is only required, that the organs for the ministry of the word be effi- 
cient, that the members of the congregation stand in affectionate helpfulness toward, over and 
under each other. For the former it is necessary, that both the susceptibility to receive it, and 
the activity toward the congregation be unimpaired and unincumbered. Of presbyters and 

* (Pror. HavsratH does not enter into critical questions, but Dr. Hirzic, of Heidelberg, is understood to be preparing a 


critical work in which the same view will be defended. This theory considers Rom. xvi. 1-16 to be genuine, but addressed 
to Ephesus before our Epistle was written. RENAN advances the same view in connection with his theory respecting Ro- 





_ Mans as a circular letter (p. Ixxiii.). See my note, Romans, p. 425, Against the Laodicean destination, see below, 25, 3, c. 
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bishops already existing nothing is said; nor is there the slightest hint whic can be aah 
against the lay element, but rather every living Christian is regarded as a saint, a sanctified one, 
and as a member of the Body, whose Head is Christ. [It is significant that this most churchly 
Epistle has so little to support the exclusive claims of any form of church government. This 
ought to humble the pretensions of jure divino sectarianism. Indeed all Christians should be 
humbled, as we feel how little any one body of Christians fulfils the conception here given of the 
Body of Christ. It is through such humility that the true church of the future, not indistinctly 
alluded to here (iv. 13), will be ushered in.—R. ] 

6. The natural institutions, marital and domestic, established in creation, the status ccono- 
micus, as well as politicus, find support, dignity and blessing with the status ecclesiasticus in the 
church, so that salvation redounds to their advantage ; in fact they thus first attain their rights, 
in order to serve in turn the growth and good estate of the church. All that is essential for 
these and for moral relations in general (which have their home in the church, and like all that is 
human going to rack and ruin in homelessness without her) is here clearly recognized in a pro- 
found and extended view, and sketched in grand outline with wonderfully pregnant force. 

In these points the exalted significance of this Epistle for all ages of the church will make it- 
self felt. 

[7. The character of the Epistle involves certain results in regard to commentators, which are 
obvious to one who carefully reviews their labors. “As the wonderful effect of the Spirit of in- 
spiration on the mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident than in this Epistle, so, to 
discern those things of the Spirit, is the spiritual mind here more than any where required” 
(AuForD). As one example, DE WertE is cited, who, though so able, has allowed his prejudice 
against the Epistle (see 2 4, 3) to make his commentary on it “hardly better than works of third- 
rate or fourth-rate men.” But the same principle operates in another class of commentators: 
those who approach it in a believing spirit, but with minds ever on the alert to prevent Paul 
from saying anything contrary to their pre-conceived theological opinions. This class includes 
those of the most opposite views. Certainly this mode of dealing with “the writing of men in- 
spired by the Third Person of the adorable Trinity” (ELuIcorr) is unwarrantable. It finds no . 
warrant in the conception of the church here presented, for this implies growth, precluding the 
notion that in any given post-apostolic century all theological truth was exactly stated, however 
‘valuable such statements may be.—R.] 


24. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The Apostle Paul is designated as the author in the Epistle itself, not only in the address 
(i. 1), but also in the body of the Epistle ( ii. 1), with great emotion, just as in 2 Cor. x. 1: ai- 
ro¢ dt éy@ IlavAog axdatodoc mapaxaad; Gal. v. 2; ide éy MavAog Aéyov tuiv, and yet without imita- 
tion in a way entirely peculiar: éy® Mabvdoc 6 déoucog tov Xpiorov "Incov iréip ipov 
‘trav é0v6v, He thus refers to two things which are well known in his life: His imprisonment, 
mentioned in iv. 1; vi. 20 also, and that he is the Apostle to the Gentiles (iii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxii. 21; xxvi. 17,18). As hespeaks in 1 Cor. xv. 9 with humility, and in Gal. i. 1, 12 with 
confidence and certainty of having received revelations from God, so here also he speaks humbly 
and yet as certain of his calling and illumination, of the revelation which has been imparted to 
him (iii. 3, 8, 9), referring explicitly to cbveciy pov (ver. 4). Those traits may be perceived here, 
which are found in the Epistles to the Romans (i. 1, 5, ete.) and Galatians, and in his life.—Still 
‘another fact is to be noted: the sending of Tychicus, who is commended to the church as a be- 
loved brother and a faithful servant in the Lord. This agrees entirely with what is known re- 
specting him from other sources (see on vi. 21).—Finally the character of the Epistle in thought 
and language confirm the Pauline origin (@ 2). 

2. The testimony of the ancient church points without exception to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians asan Epistle of the Apostle Paul. No weight can be laid upon one passage in the Epistles 
of Ianatius, who suffered martyrdom in Rome between A. D. 105 and 108, since in the briefer 
recension of the text, it is said that Paul remembered them év rdoy émcoroAg (i. €., in every letter, 
except in later Greek it cannot mean: in the whole letter, see on ii. 21) ; in the longer recension, 
however, the passage reads very differently (dvrore év raic defoeow abrov puvnuovebec juov), while 
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in the shortest eee oldest) it is wanting altogether. The allusions to our Epistle (ii. 8; iv. “a 

in the letter of Ponycarr (who suffered martyrdom A. D, 168) to the Philippians (Cap. 1: &i- 

— Sérec bre yapiri gore ceowouévor, od éF Epywv; cap. 12: ut his scripturis dictum est ; irascimini et 
nolite peccare, et sol non occidat super tracundiam vestram) can however be regarded as the earliest 
witness for our Epistle; although the first is slight, the secondis quite definite and cannot refer in 
its conclusion to Deut. xxiv. 15, as Mnyer* supposes, The testimony of the Canon Muratori 
belongs to the same period. According to WIESELER : (Stud. u. Krit., 1847, pp. 815-857) and 
TiscupnporF ( When were our Gospels written, p. 6); this was composed in the year A. D. 170, 
according to Laurent (Vewtest. Studien, p. 198), before A.D. 160. This authority refers to 
what was then generally acknowledged, and hence to a much earlier period. It names among 
the Epistles to seven churches written by Paul, ad Ephesos as secunda. Nor are definite citations 
wanting in IRENxvs, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 202: Eph. v. 30 [ Adv. Her. v. 2, 36; also 
Eph. v. 13 ini. 5, 8, where it is implied that the Valentinians accepted the Epistle as authen- 
tic.—R.]; in Clemens ALEx. (t 220): Eph. iv. 17-19; v. 21 ff, ete. [Strom. iv. 3 65, Ped. i. 
¢18.—R ]; while OricEn (+ 254) names 4 mpd¢ ’Egeaiove as Paul’s [ Philos. 6, 54], Finally Ev- 
sEBIUs cites our Epistle among the homologoumena. 

In addition to this testimony from the church that from the heretics must not be overlooked. 
Marcion (about the middle of the 2d century) has our Epistle in his Canon, though under the 
title: Zo the Laodiceans, Comp.%5,1. VALENTINUS, “the most profound, most rich in es- 
prit, thought and imagination of the Gnostics,” who died about A. D, 160, cites it as a Pauline 
Epistle, and also as “Scripture” (see BLEEK, Vorlesungen wber Kolosser, p. 187, f.): [Comp. 
AtrorD, Prolegg., pp. 6 ff —R.]—Even De Werte acknowledges that the ecclesiastical recog- 
} nition of the Epistle opposes powerfully the grounds for doubt on this subject. 

4 3. Doubts respecting the genuineness of the Epistle were first published by Usreri (Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, 1824), occasioned by oral expressions of SCHLEIERMACHER, who however in his lec- 
tures on the Introduction to the N. T. (pp. 165 ff., 194) only suggests the conjecture, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written by an attendant of Paul in accordance with his suggestions, 
De Werte in his Einleitung, ¢ 146, and yet more decidedly in his Commentary, sought to es- 
tablish these doubts, and to prove the author to have been a gifted disciple of the Apostle in the 
Apostolic age.. His proof did not however find general sympathy, even among the “ liberal” 
theologians, such as RuEcKERT (see @ 2, 2), who makes the following apt remarks in opposition 
to this view: “ We find in this Epistle again that man, who, exalted high above his times, could 
have as his equal only a few, and according to history had none such, since its silence would have 
been impossible, had there been yet another to stand beside him or to walk in his footsteps, 
Only such a man as Paul can be the author. If then he is not the author, show me the spirit in 
those times who is equal to him! Such an one could not walk through this world and leave no 
trace behind ; I ask then, who is he and where? In the ranks of the imitators, the compilers, 
the counterfeiters, he is not to be found; where then shall I look forhim? It is Paul and no one 
else!” The attack of Dz Werrs contains also in itself a peculiar contradiction, since it regards 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as a wordy expansion of the Epistle to the Colossians, denying the 
author’s independence, ascribing to him poverty of thought, and then charges him with the ara 
Aeyoueva and anag voobyeva, which evidence originality and fertility. 

[Aurorp meets Dz Wertr’s objections thus (Prolegg., p. 9): “ Let every one of Ds Wertr’s 
positions be granted, and caried to the utmost ; and the more in number and stronger they are, 
the more reason there will be to infer, that the only account to be given of a writing, so unlike 
‘St. Paul’s, obtaining universal contemporary acceptance as his, is, that it was his own genuine 
composition. Then we should have remaining the problem, to account for the Apostle having 
so far departed from himself: a problem for the solution of which much acquaintance with him- 
self and the circumstances under which he wrote would be required.” But ALForD by no 
4 “means admits that the problem is reduced to this form by Dz Werrte’s objections. Rarely 















Ba - -® [Murer (4th ed. p. 27) intimates that in his scripturis refers to the 0. T., because the Apostolic fathers never thus speak 
a the N.T. There is the more reason for this view just here, because in sacris literis occurs immediately before. Still 











does even “ subjective criticism ” offer so contradictory a theory. — Comp. Haniess (Hinloitong,. 
pp. Ixvi. ff.); Myer, Hinleitung (4th ed., pp. 22 ff.); Davipson, Introduction, L., p.352 fh 
~R.] 

The assertion of EwAup, that the Epistle is more rhetorical than Paul was in the habit of 
writing, yet as a whole very worthy of the name it bears on its face, placing it nearer to the 
Apostle than the Pastoral Epistles, and yet ascribing its authorship to a friend and pupil of the 
Apostle between A. D. 75-80, has no external support and this internal refutation, that no 
friend and pupil of the Apostle could possibly play such a prank as to represent himself as 
Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles in bonds, honored with revelation, praying for the church, 
and requiring their supplications (see 1, above); This isan entirely different matter from the 
question respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, left anonymous. 

That this Epistleshould be rejected by the Tibingen school (ScawreeLER, Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
ii. p. 330 ff, and by Master Baur, Zenuer’s Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1844, 2, p. 378 ff.; Paulus, 
p. 418 ff.) as a Montanist or Gnostic production, was to be expected from the animus of this 
school, but in the present state of exegesis and information respecting the character of both 
Gnosticism and Montanism, can create no uneasiness as far as the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
concerned. The terms tAfpwpa, apyxf, aidv, koopoxpdérwp, x. t. a. in this Epistle are not to be 
taken according to the Gnostic terminology, and, however it may be wished by some, it is not 
possible to discover in the phrase toAvroixiAo¢ cogia Tov Oecd (iii. 10), the codéa returning into the 
Pleroma, or in iii. 21 the doctrine of the Mons, or in v. 28 the Syzygies of the Gnostics, espe- 
cially of the Valentinians, or in iv. 13 the Montanist point of view. For there can be found in 
our Epistle by considerate exegesis as little of the universalistic character of Gnosticism, which 
is pervaded by the most adventurous theosophistic and dualistic views, teaching about a physi- 
cal-life process instead of a moral one, as of the opposite Montanism, which on the basis of a 
prophetic system, ecstatic in form and chiliastic in origin, substitutes asceticism for morality, 
running off into rigorism; so that the Tibinger are peculiar enough to rest on no other basis 
than their own assertions, especially as the Epistle to the Ephesians existed before Montanism 
and even before the Gnosticism of Valentinus, while these systems stand in the most complete 
antagonism to the fundamental thoughts and detailed statements of the Epistle (see 2). Comp, 
Lanae, Apostol, Zeitalter, I. 1, p. 119 ff.; Kuopper, De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Coloss., 1853; 
RaEBINGER, De Christolog. Paulin., p. 42 ff. 

[Renan calls this Epistle “doubtful.” He wavers between the theory of the later origin (on 
the ground of Gnostic features and the conception of marriage presented here differing from 
1 Cor. vii., etc.) and one similar to that of Ewaup: “ That it was composed during his (Paul’s) 
life, under his eye, in his name, is not improbable.” He suggests Timothy as the writer, espe- 
cially as his name is omitted here, joining with this the notion of a circular letter, afterwards 
called Ephesians, because coming first to Ephesus, ete. The two theories contradict each other, 
As for the latter, if Renan regards the Epistle as “ chargée de mots inutiles et de repetitions” 
(p. xix.), such a quasi-forger would scarcely employ useless words and repeat himself as he does 
in chap. iv. 25, where he not only forbids lying, but commands to speak the truth. Still the 
whole theory accords better with the character of the St. Paul of Renan than with that of the 
St. Paul of history. There is as much truth as everin the remark of Exuicorr: “The objec- 
tions have been so fairly and fully confuted that they can no longer be considered to deserve 
any serious attention.”—R. | 


2.5, THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. The address (i. 1) contains a definition of the place, to which the Epistle is directed : 
év ’Egéoy, The circle of readers is accordingly the Church in Ephesus, if this definition be 
correct. It is wanting, however, in 8. B., which belong to the fourth century, and in cod. 67 
of the twelfth. In the first, the Sinatticus, it was originally omitted, but it is added. by the 
otherwise skilful corrector, whom TiscHENDORF designates with C. In the Codex Vaticanus 
the original omission was modified at a later date, as TiscHENDORF has shown in opposition to 
Hue (Stud, und Krit., 1847, p. 133) ; in cod. 67 it was found originally, but afterwards erased, 


It is found besides in A, D, E. F. G. K. L. and others, The versions from the Peshito (simple __ 
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r Syriac) andl ithe Hila, uiihiany have existed in the second century, all sustain this definition 
_ in the address. Our Epistle has been called the Epistle to the Zphesians since the middle of 


the second century (see 2 4, 2). 

_ In favor of the Ephesian destination of the Epistle we have also the testimony of TERTUL- 
LIAN (contra Marcion, 5, 11): pretereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nosad Ephesios prescriptam 
habemus, heretici vero ad Laodicenos ; (and the same 5, 17): ecclesia vertitate epistolam istam ad 
Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare 
gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator; nihil autem de titulis interest, cwm ad omnes 
apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam. From this it follows: Since the middle of the second 
century the same Epistle, which the ancient church designated and cited as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was designated and used by Marcion, and not by him only but by the other heretics, 
(Azretici), as the Epistle tothe Laodiceans. TuRTuLLIAN regarded Marcion as the author of 
this alteration (interpolare gestiit), which related chiefly to the title only (7 mpd¢ ’Egeciovc) agree- 
ing, as it of course did, with the address (roi¢ olow év’Egéow), and not to the exact contents of 
the Ephesian or Laodicean letter, from which the materials for the discussion were drawn. 
Such a proceeding is easily explicable from the passionate, energetic and proud character of 
Marcion; besides he accepted Paul alone among the Apostles, and only ten of his Epistles in a 
very mutilated form, feeling himself entitled from his Asiatic origin to decide on this point. 
In the relations of the Apostle Paul to the Church at Ephesus, and in the universal character 
of this Epistle (2 2, 1, 2), beside the parallel Epistle to the Colossians, and in the mention of an 
Epistle to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), Marcion had occasion enough to recoin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians into a suitable support for his opinions and tendencies. With this agrees remarkably 
what is said in the Canon Muratorianus (see W1EsELER, Stud. uw. Krit., 1847, p. 828; Laurent, 
Neutestamentl. Studien, p. 198): Fertur etiam una ad Laodicenses alia ad Alexandrinos Pauli 
nomine fictw ad heresem Marcionis et alia plura, que in Catholicam ecclesiam recipi non pote- 
rant; fel enim cum melle miscert non congruit. When then EpieHantus cites Eph. iv. 5, 6, 
from Marcion’s rpd¢ Aaodixéac, and TERTULLIAN opposes Marcion out of a common text, the ac- 
ceptation of a partial mutilation and alteration of the text by Marcion best meets the facts of the 
case, and it seems better to accept with Wicaerrs (Stud. und Krit., 1841, p. 429), that év Aaod:- 
xeig was written and read by Marcion instead of év Edéow (i. 1) to conform with the title (} poe 
Aaodixéac), rather than with TisoHENDoRF and Meyer, that all closer local definition was want- 
ing [i. e. in Marcion’s text]. - For some kind of local statement is indispensably required after 
toic¢ ovocy, as will appear from a comparison of the Pauline inscriptions which enter into the 
discussion here (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1; Phil.i. 1). As regards Rom. i. 7, the words 
év ‘Puy are wanted only in isolated manuscripts. So that the omission of every local defini- 
tion seems rather to have arisen in consequence of this. manipulation of Marcion and in view 
of the remarkably universal tone of the Epistle.* It was not until the fourth century that 
Basil THE GREAT (Contra Eunom. 2, 19) announced himself as convinced by manuscripts, that 
the address of the Epistle to the Ephesians read as follows: roi¢ dyiovg roi¢ obo Kai meortvicg év 
Xpior@ Ijooi, JnRomE, who for his part reads év ’Egéow in the text, remarks on chap. i. 1: 
quidam curiosius quam necesse est, putant, ex eo, quod Moysi dictum sit: hee dices filvis Israel : 
qui est misit me, etiam eos, gui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentie vocabulo nuneupatos, ut ab 
€o qui est hi qui sunt appellentur. Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui sint, sed qui Ephest 
sancti et fideles sint, scriptwm arbitrantur. The former attempts to prove from the fact of Chris- 
tians being called oi dvrec, that Christ is first really 6 év; the latter refers, as TIscHENDORF 
(N. T. ed. 7, maj. I. p, 441), affirms, to the explanation and opinion of Or1gEN.—Accordingly 
this Epistle is to be regarded as addressed to Ephesus. 

2. The Epistle itself and Paul's relation to the Ephesian Church are at least not in opposition 


5 to this view. During the second missionary journey, A. D. 53 or 54 (Acts xvi.—xviii. 22) on 
q his return from Corinth, Paul came with Aquila and Priscilla to Ephesus; these he left there 





* [Meer (Einleitung, p. 9) suggests, too, the influence of the incorrect inference from passages in the Epistle, that it 
to those unknown to the Apostle who were moreover beginners in Christianity. On these points see below 








and hastened to the feast at Jerusalem. This excellent pair in aouneition with ‘Apollon dba: 
still further for the gospel. During the third extended journey from A. D. 56 or 57-59 Paul came 
again to Ephesus and remained there nearly three years (Acts xix.),. Although he at first found 
some sympathy among the Jews, he was obliged to yield to his opponents and betake himself 
to the Gentiles, until Demetrius, the goldsmith (silversmith), excited an uproar against the 
Apostle, which drove him from the city. He won both Jews and Greeks for Christ (Acts xix. 
10; xx. 21). An intimate relation was formed between Paul and the church, as is shown in 
the farewell at Miletus (Acts xx. 17-38), on his return to Palestine, when he fell into the im- 
prisonment at Cesarea, A. D. 60 and 61. The church comprised both Jews and Gentiles, but 
the latter were in the majority, since the tumult which was excited by the silversmiths in their 
anxiety about their gains, was far more considerable than the Jewish opposition. The city 
of Ephesus, being the capital of proconsular Asia and celebrated for trade, art and science as well 
as on account of the temple of Diana, was a place well adapted for the formation of a church 
of extended activity. It now lies in ruins, and in its place stands a little village called Ajasoluk 
from dy:a GeoAdyov, the holy place of the theologian, in remembrance of the labors of John 
the Theologian.* 

Just such a city as Ephesus would give occasion to the Apostle in his imprisonment, to pre- 
sent his universal and cosmical view in a letter to the dear church. Even though a “more 
personal than official character” (ScHENKEL) may not be found in the address (i. 1): roi¢ 
adyiozcg Toic ovary Ev ‘EGéow kal mLotoic év Xptore ’I yc 0%, which is similar to that 
to the personally unknown church in Rome (Rom. i. 7), and to Phil. i. 1, still the whole Epistle 
is pervaded by alively interest in this church, the main elements of which are Gentiles (@ 2, 1). 
The universalism pervading throughout the Epistle throws the special references into the back- 
ground and refers to the sending of Tychicus for oral communications. When the Apostle 
(i. 15) writes, he had heard of their faith and love to all saints, this is to be explained by the 
separation for years ; he does not say that he had only heard of it. From iii. 2 we can by no 
means infer the non-acquaintance of the church with the Apostle, nor from iv. 21 the non-ac- 
quaintance of the Apostle with the church (see Hweg. Notes in loco, and Rincx, Stud. u. Krit., 
1849, p. 953 f.)—It might have been expected, that Paul would mention or hint at some special 
personal relatives in this Epistle; but he does not do it, though the Epistle is one addressed to 
a beloved church and full of lively sympathy. Yet at the same time he gives no ground fora 
justifiable doubt, whether this Epistle was written to Ephesus. No fact in the Epistle com- 
pels or justifies a belief that it was not intended for Ephesus, as the historical evidences 
require. 

[The Ephesian destination of this Epistle has been denied by ConyBrarg (C. and Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. 11, pp. 486 ff.). Owing to the great popularity of this 





* (“The city stood on the south of a plain about five miles long from east to west, and three miles broad, the north boun- 
dary being Mount Gallesius, the east Mount Pactyas, the south Mount Coressus, and on the west it was washed by the sea. 
The sides of the mountains were very precipitous, and shut up the plain like a stadium or race-course.” (LEWIN, quoted in 
ALFORD). It was, in the time of the Apostle, an influential centre, a point of importance to be won for Christ. It is highly 
probable that the churches of Colosse and the neighborhood (Col. ii. 1) were founded as the result of intercourse with 
Ephesus (see Introd. to Colossians, p. 6). As regards its history, present condition, the temple of Diana, and the worship 
of that goddess, see Smirn’s Dictionary of Geography, and his Bible Dictionary, WINER, Realwirterbuch, in all three under 
the article “ Ephesus ;” but especially the interesting and vivacious description in ConyBEARE and Howson, Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, Vol. I1., chap. 16; comp. Eavte, pp. viti. ff., and the authorities there cited. The classical references are 
given by ALForD, Prolegg. p. 11. The main facts are as follows: The city was wealthy and well-known, its chief attraction, 
aside from its importance as a trading point, being the temple of Diana, to whom the city was sacred. This wonder of the 
world, a Greek building of the Ionic order, was burnt by Herostratus, to gain immortality for himself, on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great (B. ©. 355), but was rebuilt at great cost in the course of centuries, one may say, contributions 
having been made by all Greece and Western Asia. ‘A many-breasted idol of wood, rude as an African fetich, was wor- 


_ shipped in its shrine, in some portion of which a meteoric stone may have been inserted, the token of its being‘ the image 


that fell from Jupiter’—rod S:omerovs” (EADIE). “Oxford in England is not more Oxford on account of its University, 
than Ephesus was Ephesus on account of the temple of Diana” (Hope). On the title vewxédpos, “temple-sweeper,” the 
most honorable designation of the city, see Cony. and How., ii. p. 76. The effect of the preaching of the Apostle Paul on 
this idolatrous worship is stated in Acts xix, 17 ff. It is not necessary to find any allusion to this temple in certain pas- 
sages in our Epistle (iii, 20,21), yet it does seem that it is quite as fair to adduce such a possible allusion in favor of the 
Ephesian destination of the Epistle,as to advance such internal grounds against it as have gained considerable accept 
ance, At all events the character of the city is not against the genuineness of the commonly received title —R.) 












a ae ome sioner THE EPISTLE. 
q Foe ‘Den Axrorp has answered its arguments in detail ( Prolegg. pp. 13-18). The same pop- 
5 ularity required at least a summing up of the question at this point, before passing to the theo- 
ries mentioned below, so that the reader may see how little real ground there is for the view 
which these charming authors have made so current. On external diplomatic and historical 
grounds, only thus much is proven: that so early as the time of Basti copies existed without 
having the words év’E¢éow in the inscription, as indeed these are now wanting in ® B., but not 
. even he, much less the other fathers, doubted that the true title was “to the Ephesians,” as it 
reads in all the older Uncials; that MArcron (not the best authority) called it the Epistle to 








the Laodiceans. This scarcely amounts to more than a state of things just short of absolute 
unanimity. ° The most probable explanation of the fact of this omission is that of ALForD, who 
thinks it was occasioned by the catholic subject of the Epistle, made “ very possibly by churches 
among whom it was'read, and with a view to generalize the reference of its contents.” On in- 
) ternal grounds but one objection deserves an answer, viz., that it is scarcely possible that Paul 
| could have written to such a church where he was so well-known without sending personal greet- 
| ings. A sufficient answer is this, that in the Epistles addressed to those churches where he was 
personally unknown (Romans, Colossians) there are most personal greetings to and from indivi- 
duals; and in every case where he was known few or none (see the close of the various Pau- 
line Epistles). It is to meet these two difficulties that the theories enumerated below have been 
suggested, though Marcion’s position has involved Col. iv. 16 in the problem.—R. | 

8. The attempts to explain what is singular in this fact, which mast always be recognized, fail 
in four directions. 

a) Many, following a few manuscripts, some of them important, and Basri (see 1) reject all 

“ Jocal designation, as SCHNECKENBURGER: “ to the saints, who really are such,” MarruiEs: “to 
all the saints who are there,” CreEDNER: “to the saints who are also real believers ;” so also 
Wess (Herzoc's Real encykl. 19, p. 481). This is not only against the usage of the language 
(see 1), the attempts at translation themselves showing that the words are incomprehensible and 
meaningless without a local definition, but it also stamps the Epistle as a Catholic Epistle, for 
which it has never been held by the church, not even by Wetss, who limits it to the totality of 
the churches in Asia Minor, and considers it encyclical (see ibid. p. 482). Were this letter a com- 
panion to the mpd¢ ‘Efpaiouc, it should have been entitled pic “EAAyvac rather than mpoc 'Ege- 
clove. 

b) Others consider it an encyclical letter, addressed to Ephesus and yet intended for the vi- 
cinity in a narrower or wider circle. JacoB UsHer (Annales V. et N. T. ad a. 64, p. 686) 
started this theory, and claimed that Paul has inserted no local name, leaving it to the bearer 
to add it. [Eaprp (p. 24f) gives his language in full, as well as a long list of the supporters 
of his theory.—R.] Following him are a great many authors who suggest the most various 
modifications of his view. Some consider it a circular letter for Ephesus and its affiliated 
churches (HAR.Ess and others), others for Ephesus and the churches connected with it (Brza 
and others), or for the Gentile Christians of Asia (StrzR, Hormann, Schriftbeweis I. 1, p. 372) 
or for these exclusive of Ephesus (Koprr and others), or for Laodicea and the neighboring 
churches, such as Hierapolis (BLEEK). [Among the supporters of this “ limited encyclical ” view 
which implies the general correctness of the title: To the Ephesians, we must class some of the 
most judicious of modern historians and commentators, such as Turner, Hopes, Scuarr, Ex- 
ticoTt, Lanes. Dr. Lance with some positiveness says (Jntrod. Romans, p. 16) that in Col. 
iv. 16: “ Weare to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodi- 
cea, the last of the Ephesian Cycle of congregations.” Honer merely says: “ Perhaps the most 
probable solution of the problem is, that the Epistle was written to the Ephesians and ad-— 
dressed to them, but being intended specially for the Gentile Christians as a class, rather than 

_ for the Ephesians as a church, it was designedly thrown into such a form as to suit it to all 
- such Christians in the neighboring churches, to whom no doubt the Apostle wished it to be com- 

_ municated.” Ex.icort, while holding that the Ephesian destination “ is not open to very se- 

rious doubt,” is led by the authority of &. to adopt the view of User, regarding the Epistle 

a co left studiously general in form, and free from distinctive notices.” OLsHAuUsEN, Mac- 

iN aad and many others, especially ConyBEARE (see above under 2) adopt the encyclical 
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view, without admitting that Ephesus was the primary. deatinationR. ge But Deokbinie ak 
ready shown in Gal. i. 1: ‘‘ Unto the churches of Galatia,” 2 Cor. i. 1: “ Unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia,” how he designates a circular letter, 
and gives an example in 1 Cor.i, 2, how he writes when in the address to alocal church he haa 
still in mind the adjacent churches, and one in particular. Butof this there is no trace to be found 
here; hence the view that the Epistle to the Ephesians is an encyclical letter seems to be un- 
founded, and only an arbitrary means of avoiding a greater difficulty, all the more so, when the mo- 
dern modification is added, that the Apostle had entrusted several copies to Tychicus, so that he 
could insert the name of the place on the spot (BENGEL, RurckER? and others). Besides in that 
case another riddle is proposed : how does it happen that only copies for Ephesus have become 
known? [Nor does this theory meet the internal difficulty, since Paulin just such an encyclical 
letter (2 Cor.) goes into details to an extent that forbids our supposing the wider destination to 
have been any reason for the absence of personal greetings.—R. | 

c) The opinion, based on Col. iv. 16, and Marcion, that our Epistle is that to Laodicea, is very pe- 
culiar, if it be claimed at the same time that it was intended for Ephesus also (Grorius, AUGER). 
The same Epistle could not be addressed to two.so different churches. [Comp. Col. iv. 16, pp. 85, 
86. The acceptance of “Laodiceans” and “ Laodicea,” in the title and address is altogether un- 
warranted,—a mere fiction to meet a single fact of no great importance, and involving various as- 
sumptions ; and this strange inconsistency that Paul wrote two letters at the same time, one to 
Laodicea and the other to Colosse, sending no greetings to Laodicea in the letter intended for that 
point, but in the other one (Col. iv. 15) sent elsewhere. Even RENAN rejects it most decidedly. 
Still this view has been supported by Miuu, WerstTEIN, the younger Virrinea, Patey, Houz- 
HAUSEN, and others.—R.] 

d) Finally we can put on record as pure hypothesis the view of Mrver: Paul, with whose cir- 
cumstances the Asiatic Tychicus, who is used again as “ emissary ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 12) and mentioned 
together with the Ephesian Trophimus (Acts xx, 4), was entirely entrusted, might have had spe- 
cial motives (the Jewish accusation, Acts xxi, 28, 29, and the avarice of Felix, Acts xxiv. 26) in 
the circumstances of his imprisonment and the watch kept on him for composing (on the score of 
prudence) a letter to this very church, with which he stood on the most confident footing, without 
presenting any personal reference or special circumstances, [This theory of Mryzr is based on 
his opinion that the letter was written during the imprisonment at Cesarea (see?6). But it 
ought to be added that Myr is very positive in accepting the genuineness of the words év ’E¢éow 
as well as the exclusively Ephesian destination of the Epistle, views which he distinctly re-affirms 
in the preface to his 4th edition.—It is perhaps well to close this section with a list of some authors 
who agree with the view advocated by Dr. Braune: viz., that this Epistle was addressed to Ephe- 
sus and to no other church: Catvin, Bucer, Wirsius, Larpner, Pror. Stuart of Andover, 
Meyer, Davipson, WIESELER, ALFoRD, WorpswortH, Eapiz, ScHENKEL and very many 
others,—R. ] 


36. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The time and place are dependent on each other. Paul writes as prisoner (iii. 1; iv.1; vi. 
20), hence between A. D. 59 and 64, either at Cesarea or at Rome. Asa starting-point we must 
remember that the three Epistles, to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and to Philemon, were writ- 
ten at the same time. The Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10-14) shows us the Apostle surrounded 
by the same companions sending salutations as in that to Philemon (vers. 23, 24). In the Epis- 
tles to the Ephesians (vi, 21, 22) and to the Colossians (iv. 7-9) we find the same messenger with 
the same commission; this, in connection with the many almost verbatim parallel passages, 
places the contemporaneousness of the Epistles above doubt. Now according to 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
the Apostle sent Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus, At that time Luke was still with him, De- 
mas had forsaken him, Mark was expected, and to, Timothy he was writing. This points evi- 
dently to some other time than that required by our Epistles. According to Col. i. 1, Timothy 
was with Paul, as in Phil. i. 1.. According to Col. iv. 7-14, as well as Philemon 23, 24, Aristar- 
chus, Mark, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke, Demas were with him. Aristarchus. went with ; 
them from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii..2). Timothy, Aristarchus, Tychicus journeyed to Je- 
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 rusalem with the Apostle (Acts xx. 4). Hence we can infer nothing definite respecting the time 
of the composition of this Epistle from Paul’s companions. The Apostle was a person of great 
power of attraction, restlessly active, using his helpers as became necessary. Hence constant. 
change. That the coming together of these men about Paul, who was the centre of all mission- 
ary activity would be more easily brought about in Cesarea than in Rome, decides nothing; 
they did come with him to Rome, to him at Rome, and thence were sent out to return thithei 
again, Accordingly special attention has been directed to one point, viz., the passages respect- 
ing Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7-9). 

The mention of Onesimus in the latter passage is of special importance. The remarks of LANGE 
, (Romans, p. 15) against ScuenKeL, who with Meyer [Tuierscu, Havsraru] and others, fol- 
i lowing the lead of Scxuntz (Stud. und Krit., 1829, pp. 612-17), holds that the Epistle was writ- 
: ten from Cesarea, are quite correct. Even Wiacrrs (Stud. wnd Krit., 1841, pp. 436-450), who 

after weighing with great circumspection the arguments for Cesarea and for Rome, decides for 
the former, does not find those drawn from the companions sufficient. It cannot be perceived 
why Onesimus should have fled to Jerusalem rather than to Rome; since from the intercourse 
_ with Rome, and the sea route and the prospects in the metropolis, this was much nearer. Nor 

} can anything be inferred from the expense, since this would scarcely. be reckoned with much 
4 eare. The fugitive would have been afraid of the fugitivarii, but not have fled from them. Nor 
is any proof to be based upon the position of the cities, Colosse and Ephesus. Even the custodia 
militaris does not help us to decide: the confinement in Cesarea would hardly have been stricter 
than in Rome. Two reasons are decisive in Wiggers’ opinion: 1) that, if Tychicus travelled 
with Onesimus through Ephesus to Colosse, and hence came from Rome, Onesimus would have 
been mentioned in the Epistle to the Ephesians also; he is not named, and hence was no longer 
with Tychicus, but separated from him, left behind in Colosse. It is inconceivable however, 
why Paul ought to have mentioned in a letter to the Ephesians a slave entirely unknown to them, 
just as in an Epistle to Colosse, where he belonged. 2) Paul could not have said that he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus (vi. 22), if he in going from. Rome [to Colosse] must of necessity pass 
through Ephesus; in that case the route would have led him to Ephesus, not Paul’s sending of 
him. This remarkable reason is rejected even by Meyer, who agrees with Wiggers. 

If on the contrary we call to our aid the situation of the Apostle in his imprisonment, it is 
clear, that in Rome, the capital of the Empire, to which he had already addressed his most im- 
portant Epistle, the importance of Ephesus, the capital of Asia, would appear with especial 
strength to his mind, and at the same time the universality of the Gospel, the importance of the 
Gentile Christian Church there, the fundamental thought of our Epistle. The place of composi- 
. tion, therefore, indicates the time, probably the: beginning of the imprisonment. Paul was in 

Cesarea from A. D. 59, and from the spring of 61 or:62.in Rome. Hence the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was writen in A. D. 61 or 62. [With the usual variations in chronology the great 
majority of commentators and historians agree in assigning this Epistle to the early part of the 
imprisonment at Rome. See Mryunr for the best defence of the other view. RznAn, mainly on 
internal grounds, thinks this group of Epistles, if genuine, was composed at Rome toward the 
___ close of the Apostle’s life (p. ix.),—R.] 
d The priority of the Ephesian Epistle to that to the Colossians will doubtless be accepted as most 
probable (see Introd. to Colossians, ¢2,1,p. 8). It.is certain that nothing can be inferred in. regard 
to this point from xa? tpeic (Eph. vi. 21), because the contrast with the Colossians, as those to 
whom Tychicus first. came, is not indicated at all, nor can.it be proven from the context (See Exeg. 

Notes in loco). Nor can the priority of the Colossian Epistle be concluded from the ungrounded 
opinion that Colosse was the first and immediate goal for Tychicus.* We may rather suppose, 
that with the universal thought respecting the Church in Jesus Christ, which impelled Paul 
to the Ephesian Epistle, the applicatjon of the universal complex truth to the special necessities 
of the Oolossian Church might first have come into full. view, than to claim that through his 
_ writing to the church at Colosse, whose needs had been made known to him by. Epaphras and 
__-* [These two grounds are advanced by Meyer, who considers the internal, psychological grounds to be altogether indect 
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But the second reason falls to the ground with the theory that the Epistles were written at Cesarea. Were our 
; referred to in Col. iy, 16, then it was certainly written first.—R.] ; wee 
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Obiitdte: Ephesus as capital of Asia had suggested itself to him and ra antivelnilioen salt ie 
Christianity of the Gentile churches, and that he was thus led to write the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. The former supposition is supported further by an incidental notice. In the address to 
Colosse Timothy is mentioned with Paul (Col. i. 1); in the Epistle to the Ephesians he is not. 
mentioned and this is the more remarkable, since Timothy was well known in Ephesus (1 Tim, i. 

3). Hence it is scarcely probable that he was at Rome. when Paul wrote to Ephesus, but he 
must have been there when he wrote to Colosse. The most simple theory is that Paul had al- 
ready finished the Epistle to the Ephesians, when Timothy returned from some errand at a dis- 
tance.* The Apostle then writes to Colosse, and both letters are sent away, the former written 


. probably towards the end of the summer, the latter at the beginning of autumn. Finally 


Hortuer’s proof for the probable priority of the Colossian Epistle, deduced from the fact that in 
the Ephesian letter “an unmistakable fulness of language prevails,” while the Colossian Epistle 
is distinguished “ by a compact brevity,” proves rather the opposite: the briefer form is usually 
the later one, as the shorter catechism follows the larger. Comp. my remarks on the Epistles 
of John, Lanax’s Oomm.,p. 16. [Havsraru thinks that both were written at one sitting as it 
were, but the whole question involves conjectures merely. The view which accepts the priority 
of the Epistle to the Colossians admits of the beautiful theory respecting the Apostle’s state of 
mind in writing the two, which ALFrorp sets forth (Prolegg. pp. 41, 42) but aside from this there 
isno advantage whatever to be derived from a decision of the question, As to the argument 
from the contents of the Epistles, itis manifestly inconclusive, since a-LAPIDE, BOHMER, CrED- 
NER, SCHNECKENBURGER, LARDNER, and many others agree with Braune in assigning the earlier 
origin on this ground to our Epistle, while ScHLEIERMACHER, Haruuss, NEANDER, WiccGERs, Dg 
Werte, BLEEK, SCHENKEL reach the opposite conclusion. So too Enuicorr, Davipson, ALFORD; 
EADIE is very cautious in accepting this view.—R. | 


27. LITERATURE. 


Among the numerous commentaries on all or a number of the Epistles of this Apostle we 
mention: 

Kopre: Nov. Testam. Vol. VI, Eph. ad Galatas, Thess., Ephes., Gottingen, 1778. (The 2d 
and 3d editions, 1791 and 1824, were revised by Tychsen).—J, D. Micuartis: Paraphrase und 
Anmerkungen iiber die Briefe Pauli an die Galat., Ephes,, Philip., Koioss., Thess., Tum., Tit., 
Philemon., Gottingen, 1750 (2d edition, 1769)—Dz Werre: Evegetisches Handbuch iiber das 
Neue Testament, Band 2, Theil 4, 1843 (2d edition, 1847).—Mryrr: Kritisch-exeget, Commen- 
tar itber das N. Testament, Abtheilung 8, 1843; 3d edition, 1859. [The fourth enlarged and im- 
proved edition (1867) of this invaluable commentary has been used in preparing the additions in 
the present volume; and Dr. Braune’s citations have been carefully compared with it.—R.]— 
OtsHAUSEN: Bibl. Commentar iiber das N. Testament, Band 4, 1840. [Accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader through the translation of Prof. Kendrick].—ScHmnKeEx in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862. 
[A second edition appeared in 1867, The work shows the author's ability, but in point of gram- 
matical accuracy leaves no room to doubt the propriety of translating in its stead the commen- 
tary of Dr. Braune, altogether aside from the change of theological position on the part of Dr. 
Schenkel, which made it necessary to offer to the German public a choice between two separate 
works on the three Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians.—R.|—Fxuarr: Vor- 
lesungen iiber Gal. und Eph., published by Kling, 1828.—BaumeartTEen-Crusius : Commentar 
tiber die Briefe Pauli an die Epheser und Kolosser, published from his manuscripts and reports 
of his lectures by Kianel and Schauer, 1847—Ewaup: Die tiomesivtelin des Apostels Pauli 
itbersetzt und erklart, 1857. 

Among the special commentaries the following are to be noted : Sintiehane Der Brief Pauli 
an die Ephesier erliutert und vertheidigt, 1834.—G. Cu. A. Haruess: Commentar iiber den Brief 
Pauli an die Ephesier, 1834; 2d unaltered edition, 1858. [Pronounced by Ellicott: “one of 
the best, if not the very best commentary that has ever yet appeared on any single portion of 
Holy Scripture.” Largely used by both author and editor in the present volume.—R.] 


*[So Hua, but Scuorr argues precisely the other way: that Timothy was present when the Colossian letter was written, 
and after he had been sent on some errand, Paul wrote to the Ephesians ; so inconclusive is this circumstance—R.] ‘ a 














1819. —Extracts from the great work for popular use: Der Brief an die Epheser. Lehre 
von der Gemeinde fiir die Gemeinde. |Elaborate and diffuse, attempting to retain and combine 
as many interpretations as possible, yet exceedingly valuable.—R.]—Marrutes: Erkidrwng des 
Briefs Pauli an die Epheser, 1834.—[Houznausen: Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die 





ae Auslegung des Briefs an die Hpheser, Two vols., 1848, 





Dk Geen O 


Epheser itbersetzt und erkidrt, 1833]. 

The following should be compared: LuseNEMANN: De epistola, quam Paulus ad Ephes. de- 
disse perhibetur, authentica, 1842.—Kuéprer: De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Col., 1853,—-J. P. 
Lance: Geschichte der Kirche, 1.1, p. 117 £—{W. F. Rincx: Disput. ad cuit arse epist, P. 
ad Ephes. probandam, 1848.—Also the histories of the Apostolic times by Reuss, LecHuzr, 
Tarerscu, Scuarr, etc.—R. | 

For practical exegesis we name: Curysostom: 2d Homilies on our Epistle—Srener: Erkla- 
rung der Episteln an die Epheser und Kolosser, 1730.—RizcEr: Betrachtungen iiber das N. 
Testament, Theil 3, 1833.—[PassaAvant : Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung des Briefes Pauli 
an die Ephesier, Basle, 1836]. Hrusner: Praktische Erklirwng des N. Testaments, Band 4, 
1859.—KarnLER: Auslegung der Epistel Pauli an die Epheser in 34 Predigten.—On Eph. vi. 
1-9, AHLFELD: Der Christliche Hausstand, 1851. 

[Comp. the lists in the Introduction to the New Testament, Biblework, Matthew, p. 19, in the 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 27 f., 48 ff —Of special value here are the com- 
mentaries of CALVIN, BeNaEL, MEYER, ALFORD (the 4th edition has been used in preparing the 
additions), WorpswortH. Among the earliest English works on this Epistle we mention: Paun 
Baynes, London, 1643; Goopwin, London, 1681; Boyp, London, 1652 (in Latin); Rottocr, 
Geneva, 1593 (in Latin also),—Later works--Eap1E: A commentary on the Greek text of the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Ephesians, London, 1853; 2d edition, 1861. (Full, devout, generally accurate, 
containing a good list of the literature on the Epistle, and abounding in practical remarks which 
have been largely used in the Homiletical department).—Turner: The Epistle to the Ephesians 
in Greek and English, New York, 1856.—Hopae: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, New York, 1856 (republished in London, 1863),—C. J. Exuicorr: A critical and grammati- 
cal commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, London, 1855; 2d edition, 1859, The 4th 
edition (1868) has been used in preparing the volume. It differs but little from the 2d. (Without 
arival in English for concise statement in the department of grammar, accompanied by a good 
translation, pervaded by a devout tone, and prepared with the greatest care)—J. LLEwetyn Da- 
vies: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon ; with introduction 
and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these Epistles, London, 
1866.—Eadie enumerates among the more popular works those of M‘Gurz, Larurop, Evays, 
EasrBourneE and PaipHam.—R.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS.* 





I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuapter I. 1, 2. 


1 ‘Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ’ by the will of God, to the saints? which [who] 
are at [in] Ephesus,’ and to [omit to] the faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus: [.] 
2 Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from [omit from] the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


' TEXTUAL AND 


incipit. 
giovs émaroAy, which is followed in the E. V.—R. 

1 Ver. 1.—| Rec., %, A. F.G. 
thers, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Elli 


reasons for accepting the first reading.—R.] 
2 Ver. 1.—{N.3 A. insert raow after aydots. 
8 Ver. 1. 
cursive manuscripts except X, B. 67. 


K. L., all cursives, some versions, read: "Invod Xptorod. 
tt, Alford: Xprrrod "Incov. 
ter adapted to the contents of this Epistle, which would afford grounds for deciding against it. 


GRAMMATICAL, 


* Tire: &, A. B. D. E. K. and others: mpods *Edeciovs, to which F. G. and others prefix apxyerat, some versions 
L. has tod ayiov amogréAov IavaAov emtatoAn mpds "Edeciovs. [Elzevir has IlavAov tow aroartoAov 9 mpds ’Ede- 


B. D. E., some versions and fa- 
The latter is more usual (see Col. i. 1) and seemingly bet- 
See in Hxeg. Notes, Braune’s 


So Vulgate, Coptic.—R. 
See the Introd. 35, for a discussion respecting the words ¢v “Ed@éa@. The words are found in all uncial and 
They are found in ali versions without exception. Meyer (p. 8) defends the words as 


nuine, and with him a number of the best editors. On the other hand, they are omitted in the three manustripts 
mentioned above, though supplied by later hands in &X. B., and really present in 67, with marks of suspicion. To this must 
be added, the testimony of Basil that in his time they were wanting in old copies, Marcion’s view, the possibility that Tertul- 
lian did not know of them, Origen’s acceptance of the omission, and the bare possibility that Jerome did not insert them. 
The discovery of %, and its omission of them has led careful editors, such as Tischendorf, Ellicott and Alford, to bracket 
them, but there is at present no evidence sufficient to warrant their rejection, while the omission makes a reading so singular 
as to overbear the ordinary canon respecting the lectio difficilior. We must also take into the account the “subjective criti- 


cism ” of the earlier centuries.—R.] 


4 Ver. 2—{Ellicott aptly says: “The preposition in such cases as this should certainly be omitted, as its insertion 


tends to make that unity of source from whence the grace and peace come less apparent than it is in the Greek.” 


For the 


same reason a thorough revision would remove the comma after “ Father,” as well as the second “to” in ver. 1.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. The Inscription sedeiroes). 
writer (ver.1a). Paul. Comp. the Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Romans. Bueza (Acts 
xiii. 9) explains the fact that he thus names 
himself in all his Epistles, by saying that he as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles retains the appella- 
tion used by them. Jerome: “The name Paul 
is the token of victory, raised above the first 


spoils of the church among the heathen.” [Comp, 


Sonarr, Romans,* p. 58.]—An apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of God.—We find 
precisely as here Gwécroiocg ’Iyncot Xpio- 
Tow dtd OeAghpartog Geod in 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 
While in the earliest Epistles 
to the Thessalonians there is no qualifying 
phrase, Paul calls himself in Philem. 1, déo- 


* [Whenever the name of an Epistle or Gospel thus occurs, 





in Italics, followed by a reference to page or section, without 


cation, the reference is to the present edition 
Commentary,” as it is popu- 


A. The 





futog Xprorov ’Inoov, and writes in Phil. i. 1: ai- 
Ao Kat Tiudbeoc, dovAot Xpiorov ’Iyoov; in 1 Cor. 
i. 1 KAnréc is prefixed, in Rom. i. 1 dovAog ’Iy- 
cov Xpiorov is added, in Tit. i. 1 dotAoc Oeov, aréa- 
toaog dv ’Incov Xpiorod are joined together, while 
in 1 Tim. i. 1, instead of dia GeAguatoc Geov, we 
find kar’ émirayny Beov owrjpoc judv Kai Xprorow ’Iy- 
cov The éAridog judv. In Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 1; 
Tit. i. 1, still further amplifications are ap- 
pended. In this variety there is nothing arbi- 
trary, but a consideration of the circumstances 
and relations determines the special form of the 
inscription in each letter, as in each case must 
be shown and has been shown. The shortest 
form, used here by the Apostle, is sufficient to 
indicate, humbly in unfading remembrance of his 
wonderful conversion and calling, that he has 
received his Apostleship without his own merit 
or worthiness, through the will and grace of the 
Most High (Gal. i. 15, 16), hence that he had not 
assumed it for himself or obtained it through the 
mediation of others. He did not present himself 
to the Ephesians as a stranger, as in bese of 
19° 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 





the Roman church, nor had he to deal with op-. 


ponents, as in the case of the Galatians, nor was 
he approaching the end of his life, as it appears 
in the Pastoral Epistles. Hence there was no 
need of such an amplification as in those letters, 
Still, as he was not writing about a private mat- 
ter, as to Philemon, but of Church and Christi- 
anity at large, and the Epistle is an official letter 
of great importance, the official designation 
should not be omitted. Comp. the Jntroduction, 
21. 2, 33. 

"Agéorodocg is an official title. [Comp. 
Romans, p. 59.] See Luke vi. 18 (aroordédoug avé- 
pacev); Mark iii. 14: iva arooréAAy abrode kypbo- 
oecv. Hencel Tim. ii. 7: «ppvF nai aréorodoc and 
mpeafeverv imép Xpiorov, 2 Cor. v. 20; Eph. vi. 
20. As an Apostle, one sent out, he is dependent 
on the Sender, has his authority in Him (against 
Harwess), since kar’ éritayjv—Xpiorod ’Iyood, 1 
Tim. i. 1, does not describe the source, the ori- 
gin of the Apostolic authority, but only the 
corresponding activity, the situation in accordance 
with the commission. It is no self-glorification, 
but in azdatodoc ’Iyoot Xprorod there is expressed 
the feeling of dependence, in kar’ éritayiv— 
*Inoov that of attachment; thus in 2 Cor. iii. 5 
he calls himself ixavdéc, *‘sufficient,’’ but denies 
his ixavéry¢ é« Tov Geov; his ‘‘ sufficiency is of 
God.” 


The genitive Xprorov I yoo accordingly 
designates chiefly Him who sends, who gives au- 
thority; the subject*of the proclamation com- 
manded to the Apostle is indeed the same Lord; 
but this lies in the nature and Being and posi- 
tion of the Sender, not in the genitive. Paul 
thus marks the authority which he has in the 
Christian church. [Etiicorr and ALrorp follow 
Harwess in taking the genitive as one of simple 
possession, but Eapie thinks it indicates also 
**the source, dignity and functions of the Apos- 
tolic commission,” as well as including the idea 
of authority.—R. 

Finally, the position of the words must be 
considered. The best and most MSS. read here 
’"Inoov Xpctorod; the same order is found in 
Gal. i. 1 without variation, but in all other 
Pauline inscriptions Xpiorod *Iycod is the better 
attested reading, so that T1scHENDORF Arg css 
maj.) reads thus in every case except Gal. i. 1, 
while Knapp and others read ‘Iyoow Xpiorov, ex- 
cept in Philemon 1. The difference in position 
expresses a difference of shading in the view. 
“Jesus” is the personal name of Him who ap- 
peared in the form of a servant, referring chiefly 
to His humanity. ‘Christ’ is the official name 
of the Mediator, referring to the Divinity of the 


Son mediating from eternity. Historically the 


Apostolic proclamation begins with the Jesus in 
the form of a servant, the Son of man, rising to 
the Christ, the Son of God, as He proved Him- 
self to be. Thus it occurred in the revelation to 
Paul, whose question the Lord thus answered: 
‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest”’ (Acts ix. 
5; xxvi. 15; xxii. 8); in the last passage ‘‘of 
Nazareth” is added. He refers back to this 
most pointedly in Gal. i. 1; hence in that pas- 
sage the reading is "Ijoov Xpiorod without varia- 


.tion. But for this very reason the prevalent de- 


signation of Paul as ‘‘an‘Apostle of Christ Jesus” 
is explicable: for the exalted Son of Man, the 





Christ, who had appeared in Jesus of Naz . 
had called him to be ~¥ Apostle, while We had 
called all the others in the form of a servant. 
There is, however, no perceptible reason in the 
church to which he writes, nor in the contents 
of the Epistle,* nor in the circumstances in which 
he writes, for giving prominence to this distine- 
tion or to the consciousness of it. Hence the 
better supported reading is the more to be ac- 
cepted, since, the subsequent context (mw- 
toic év Xpior@ *Iycov) might give occasion for 
substituting the more usual order. , 
Acad OeAgqpartog Ged sets forth the means, 
as in 1 Cor. j. 9: 6 Oed¢ dV ov éxAHOyre; Gal. iv. 
7: KAnpévouoc dia Geod (BS. A. B. C.; F. G.: dia 
Gedv). In these cases the preposition 6:4 with 
the genitive evidently stands in connection with 
the causa principalis, seeming to be entirely— 
rapa, x6. So im Gal. i. 1, axé and d:é are defi- 
nitely distinguished, and d:é is there applied to 
Christ and also to God. Frirzscue’s remark does 
not meet the case: est autem hic usus ibi tantum 
admissus, ubi nullam sententize ambiguitatem crearet. 
Winer (p. 3557) comes nearer, since did does not 
designate the author as such, i. ¢., as him from 
whom something proceeds, but chiefly as the 
person through whose endeavors or favor, etc., 
something is imparted to some one. It is pre- 
cisely the activity and efficacy of the Divine will 
over against the various difficulties which must 
be overcome and set: aside, ‘‘the achieving and 
penetrating power, the energy” of the same, 
which is indicated. It does not rest nor repose, 
as if what comes, only came hither from Him or 
out of Him; He must be active, must further in 
the present. Hence this phrase is not merely a 
reference to the final and supreme ground and to 
the important prerogative of his calling, as one 
divinely authorized, in order to remove all sus- 
picion of intrusion and unwarranted appearance 
or writing, but it is also a reminder of the con- 
tinued energy of the free grace of God; what 
exalts and sustains him and what humbles him, 
he comprehends here in one; it is as much an 
expression of humility as of dignity. Here this 
added phrase has ‘still another peculiar mean- 
ing. For when an Apostle in the Holy Spirit 
begins to write an Epistle, he knows already with 
the first word, what will follow further; he has 
conceived and borne the whole, before he begins 
his greeting. If we read further, how in vers. 
8-11 all the consolation of this Epistle is brought 
out of the revealed mystery of the gracious good 
pleasure and will of God, we can mark what the 
Apostle has already in mind: an Apostle and 
messenger through the will of God brings no 
other message than a glad one, the gospel of Re- 
demption unto blessedness. Comp. Rom. i. 10, 
11; xv. 29,32. It is a counsel of grace creating 
joy and peace, this will of sod, through which 
he also, who from Saul had become Paul, in his 
call to be an Apostle stands before all who should 
* [The contents of the Epistle, especially its fundamental 
thoughts, seem to me to be strikingly in keeping with the or- 
der: “Christ Jesus,” so much so as to awaken additional 
i of an alteration to that form in MSS. of an early 


.—R 

(The references in the original are to the 6th German 
tion of WrveR, but they have been altered to conform 
to the 7th German edition, which is now the standard, and 
to whose pages the last American edition refers in a sepa- 


rate index.—R.] 






























believe on Jesus Christ unto eternal 


life, as an 
example of the merey that saves sinners (1 Tim. 
i. 12-16)."—Strer. [Exticorr gives especial 
weight to the latter part of Srimr’s view, ALFORD 
to the former, while Eapvie clings to the single 
notion of authority.—R.] Accordingly the re- 
mark of MeLancTaon, although accepted by 
most commentators, does not cover the case: 
Vides, quanta cura fuerit Spiritui saneto certos nos 
reddere de verbo Dei, ut et secure crederemus et non 
aliud audiremus preter hoc verbum. 

B. The recipients of the Epistle (ver. 1 b).—To 
the saints who are in Bphesus and the 
faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus.— 
"Aycoe is applied to Christians according to the 


analogy of the Hebrew WITP (Exod. xix. 6; 


Tr 
Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 9) as those con- 
secrated to God, as members of a sanctified fel- 
lowship, of the kingdom of God, of the Church of 
Christ. Although in the nature of the Christian 
communion there is not merely, the calling and 
destination but also the condition and further- 
ance of inward holiness, so that the latter are to 
be chiefly thought of in connection with an dyo¢ 
and can never be separated entirely from him, 
still they are not assumed in the word itself 
[Harvess thus restricts it], so that this is not to 
be regarded as a moral peculiarity (Estrus, Gro- 
TIus and others), nor does it express the call in the 
history of personal salvation and the moral desti- 
nation, so as to mean: those called to holiness 
(ScuenkeL). If the former view includes too 
much, the latter includes too little. The principle 
of holiness has already come to them and even into 
them Sreeee not merely is the goal of their call- 
e 





ing held up before them, but the strength to attain 
to it is conceded and imparted (Stier). So that 
dywc designates not merely a goal, a destination, 
but a re/ation into which the man is transferred 
and with which something is placed in himself.* 

The inner side of this relation, the demeanor 
is here designated by mioréc, which means not 
merely faithful, reliable, but is also—=riovvoc (in 
any case from reitlw), muatebwv, believing. Comp. 
Passow sub voce.¢ So that it is used, not only 
in contrast with driocroc (Jno. xx. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 
15), but without such a connection (Gal. iii. 9; 
1 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 6), even in the address 
(Col.i.1). On this account it is not to be applied 
to constantia in sanctimonia (GRoTIUS) or perpetui- 
tas in evangelica fide (BAUMGARTEN). MATTHIES 
is as little justified in limiting maroi to the en- 
lightened believing nature, and referring dyzo. 
to the sanctified affectionate walk, as is ScHEn- 
KEL in applying the latter to the destination of the 





* (Dr. Hones explains it : “Those who are cleansed by the 
blood of Christ, and by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus from the world and consecrated to God.’ No 
doubt this describes the “saints,” but it is too extensive a de- 
finition of the word as here used. EADIE opposes the restric- 
tion of HARLgss, but properly says: ‘* The appellation dy.oe 
thus exhibits the Christian church in its normal aspect—a 
community of men self-devoted to God and His service.” 
Exticorr has a valuable note on the word, agreeing with AL- 
ForD, who says: “ It is used here in its widest sense, as de- 

the members of Christ's visible Church, presumed 

to fulfil the a? s bagel ars Ronee ot 
meaning : prestant, is accep’ 

but the cular and theological sense: qui _fi- 

m habet, is preferable here, and is adopted by Honae, Exit- 

Eavte. ‘The last author thinks the other meaning would 
a simple dative after it, as Heb. iii. 2. See his notes 
authorities justifying this meaning in the N. T.—R.) 





life and the former to the direction of the heart. 
For mirehw is not merely a direction of the 
heart, but a living activity, the acceptance and 
appropriation of what is proffered together with 
the devotion of one’s own person to the Giver of 
every perfect gift. 

Kai joins moré¢ with dysoc, as belonging toge- 
ther, like Col. i. 2, and thus are indicated the 
external relation established from above, and the 
demeanor of the church corresponding thereto, 
or ** prominence is given both to the external re- 
lation and the internal condition of the Chris- 
tian” (Haruess). There is no ground for 
taking the conjunctive particle as epexegetical, 
as Breza and others do, appealing to ii. 8; Gal. 
vi. 16. Although the absence of the article be- 
fore mioroic renders this admissible, it is deci- 
dedly opposed by the fact that the union of dy/ou 
and mioroic is a description of the one church on 
its objective and subjective side, of the two impor- 
tant elements in the completion of the idea (Brn- 
GEL: Dei est, sanctificare nos et asserere, nostrum, ex 
Dei munere credere): the two notions do not cover 
the same ground, nor does one replace or explain 
the other; besides, Paul, least of all, would ele- 
vate the subjective above the objectwwe element, and 
that too with an apparent exaltation of the Ephe- 
sian church, as though the vocati were all fideles. 
Because the article is wanting before mcroic, it 
is not allowable to find indicated in the two 
words two different grades or parts of the church, 
as does Srier,* appealing to 1 Cor. i. 2, where 
he thinks three grades are referred to; and yet 
dropping ‘ the thought of grades, which is but 
indistinctly present in the two words,” he ap- 
plies them to two parts, the first of which is 
thought of in the first part of the Epistle, the 
other in the second part. The acceptance of 
such a division would be grammatically inad- 
missible here (we should then read roi¢ dylou Kat 
Toi¢ moroic), and a similar division of the mat- 
ter of the Epistle is found in others also; should 
not then the churches to which they were writ- 
ten, have had these two parts just as in Ephesus, 
or should not Paul have so thought of them in 
the letters addressed to them? The distinction 
is artificial. 

Both ideas are further defined: roic d yloue 
Toi¢ ovotv év ’Edéay, miaroic tv Xpio- 
T@ ’Inoov. The first marking the objective 
side of the church bya local qualification, the 
second, respecting its subjective side, by the life- 
sphere of faith; each is thus defined more closely 
according to its nature. On é» "E@écw, see 
Introduction, 3 5 [and Textual Note *]. Whether 
it is accepted or rejected makes little change in 
the sense of the words.—Toic viciv means 
those whoare. In Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor.i. 2; 2 Cor. 
i, 1; Phil. i. 1, éxxdryoia rH oboy or dyioe rote 
ovow stand in connection with a following state- 
ment of the place, as herewith év ’Eoéow. 
This justifies the presumption that here too it 
can mean only this; nor does the word admit of 
any other meaning. It is entirely inadmissible, 
to explain toi¢ ovocv without iv "Edéow 
as meaning “actual” (¢o the actually holy); this 
would read: roi¢ dbvrac, Basi (roicg ’Edecios 


* (Srrer accepts the meaning: 9g bey which best accords 
with his alia’ view respecting e two grades in the 
urch.— 
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cea—évrac avrod¢ —G@véuacev) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Brnaex, who does not accept 
év 'Egéow, renders: qui presto sunt, referring to 
Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xiii. 1. But the passages 
cited, Acts xiii. 1: xara rjv oboav éxxAnoiay, and 
Rom. xiii. 1: ai d? obca: é€oveia, by the partici- 
ple of clvac mark only present existence and va- 
lidity (in the churches which are existing there 
at present, the powers ruling there at present), 
and Bence himself shortly before explains with 
more exactness: gui sunt in omnibus tis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit, so that the parti- 
ciple has still a local reference. Such a refe- 
rence must at all events be retained, and if év 
’Edéow must be omitted, then there is a lacuna, 
either intentional on the part of the writer, asin 
the case of a circular letter, or occasioned by 
the transcribers. 

"Ev Xpior® “Inood is joined to reoToic. 
The connection with év is not objectionable,* 
even though zvordc¢ év does not occur elsewhere; 
for in Col. i. 1: meoroic adeAgoic év Xptor@, the 
phrase qualifies adeAgoic ; so 1 Tim. i. 2: yryoiw 
téxvw év wiotet. But wioric €v Xptor@ is found in 
i. 15; Col. i. 4; Gal. iii. 26: wera riorewe Kai 
ayanyce tie év Xpiot@ "Inood, 1 Tim, i. 14; and 
miorevev év TH evayyedig, Mark i. 15. Since év 
designates the element, the life-sphere, the prin- 
ciple, the inmost life-fellowship of the believer, it 
is not—cic (BAUMGARTEN), for it is not the ob- 
ject, aim or direction of the believer that is 
marked, but his activity and vitality.+ Hence 
it is also not—d:d Xpcorov, for the. means are not 
here discussed, as ScHENKEL thinks, nor is it to 
be rendered: jfidem in Christo reponentibus (Mey- 
ER), since in that case we should find éxi with 
the dative (Winer, p. 367). The position év 
Xp.ior® ‘Incowd must be noticed, since at the 
beginning we read dréorodoc ’Inovt Xpiorov, and 
so too in the greeting, ver. 2. ‘* The proclama- 
tion of the messenger proceeds mainly from Je- 
sus, preaching and proving that He is the Christ 
—but the faith of the saints rests mainly on the 
Christ, the Messiah, the giver of the gift of 
God, of eternal life (Rom. vi. 28). Comp. Col. 
i. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 5; i. 14, 15.”—Srier. “In 
Christ” is in this Epistle the centre and heart- 
beat of the apostolic proclamation. Comp. vers. 
8, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, ete. [See Eapin’s re- 
marks in Homil. Notes.—R.] This formula cor- 
responds entirely to the phrases ‘‘in Adam,” 
‘‘in Abraham,” referring to the efficient fellow- 
ship of life. The connection with moroi¢ must 
be retained, the more since dyiovc has already an 
added qualification. It is true év Xpioré might 
be joined with dyiow, as in Phil. i. 1. But it 
does not result from this, that it belongs here 
not merely to moroic, but also to dyiouw, as SOHEN- 
KEL, Harvess and others think; as if Paul had 
written: rtoic dyiowe Kai riotoig év Xptor@ *Inoor ! 





* [ALFORD seems to reject this connection. In that case we 
must accept an elliptical construction: “ The saints who are 
in Ephesus, the believers (who are) in Christ,” or take the 

Ihrase as qualifying both adjectives; the objections to the 
latter will be found below,—R.] 
' 4 [E.ticorr thus discriminates between muords év Xpror@ 
and muctevewv eis Xpiorév: “The latter involves a closer con- 
nection of the verb and the preposition, and points rather to 
an act of the will, while the former involves a closer connec- 
tion of the preposition and the noun, and marks a state and 
condition.”—R.] 


éxcorbAdwv dc yunoiuc } vopevowe TO bvrt di émiyvo- 





One might say with the same reason, tha 
obow ty Eko belonged to rvcroic, since : 
lievers also are there. emi es: 

While Paul writes r7 éxxAyoia in 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 
Cor. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; raic ex- 
KAnoiacc Gal. i. 2; in Rom. i. 7; Phil. i. 1; Col. 
i. 2, he says: roic dyiowe. In the former cases he 
has in view the unity comprehending the Chris- 
tian persous, in the latter the persons standing 
in this unity: this form will, therefore, scarcely 
support the view, that it bears in itself a more 
confidential character, (ScuenKeEL on Col. i. 2.) 
For the Romans were strangers to the Apostle, 
while the Colossians, Corinthians and Galatians 
were known and dear. Still less is there to be 
found in this difference an indication that he 
ae founded the church in question or some one 
else. , 


Ver. 2. The Salutation, [On the Pauline salu- 
tations, see Dr. Scnarr’s note, Romans, p. 57.] 
Grace be to you and peace.—Xdpic has 
the same root as yaipw, yapd, yapua (joy), xap- 
Té¢ (pleasant), from which also carus, gratius, 
gratia, grates are derived. It means favor, gra- 
cious character, loving, obliging devotion to ano- 
ther, such as that of a wife to the husband, the 
enjoyment of love. See Passow sub voce. The 
thought of the Scripture is aptly expressed by the 
German word Gnade, the original meaning of 
which may be perceived in the expression: die 
Sonne geht zu Gnaden (the sun goes down, goes 
under), ein gnddiger Regen (a rain that falls lightly 
and penetrates deeply). It is compounded of 
gé, with the signification of strengthening, mul- 
tiplying (as in Gerdusch, Geschrei, etc.), and na- 
den (down, into the depths). Gnade, grace, is 
therefore condescending love and beneficent kind- 
ness of God, the Lord, condescending indeed 
from the heights of glory into the depths of dark- 
ness. Comp. Kring, 1 Cor. i. 3 (Biblework). 
[The English word grace, as will be seen from the 
etymological remark above, has the same root as 
the Greek word used here, and is its nearest pos- 
sible equivalent in all its various meanings.—R. ] 

Eip4vy from eipw (to knit, to speak, according 
to Puiato, Cratylus, p. 398, D: 7d sipew Aéyew 
éor:, according to the analogy of sero, sermo, ser- 
monem nectere) designates a union after separa- 
tion, reconciliation after contest and quarrel, 
since then the speech is no longer against, but 
to and for each other, since then comes rest and 
joyousness, wappycia. It is Friede, peace, because 
one is glad and free [ froh und frei], the actual 


well-being, corresponding to the Hebrew ory. 


[The meaning of the Hebrew word is aptly ex- 
pressed thus: ‘Peace, plenty, and prosperity.” 
—R.] First comes ydpic, grace, ‘*that which is 
subjective in God and Christ, which the Apostle 
wishes to be directed and shown to his readers; 
the latter is the actual result, which is presented 
through the bestowal of grace” (Meyer on Rom. 
i. 7); grace is the ground of sanctification and 
of peace, peace is the goal of faith; the dative 
iuiv, ‘to you,” viz., dyiow and mioroig, after ya- 
pic indicates that “grace” first of all becomes 
their portion, and then * ” becomes and 
remains theirs more and more. The thought will 


be best completed from: Pet. 1.2; 2Pet.i:2, 
















where + is added,* even if this word is 
not in the Apostle’s mind; for as dycoe and rioroi 
they are already partakers of these, and in Cbris- 
 tians there is a growth both of grace and peace. 
_. From God our Pather and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The preposition a7é designates 
the coming hither, without defining more closely 
the relation of that which comes to him from 
whom it comes, as is done by é« and rapa, or de- 
noting the activity of him from whom it comes, 
as in the case of ixdé. On the further distinction 
between these prepositions, see WinER, pp. 842 f., 
846 f. Here a6 therefore means simply from, 
governing both the genitives: @eov warpd¢ 
juavand kvplov ’lyoov Xprorod. Both 
grace aud peace come from both God and Jesus 
Christ; in this then God and Jesus are alike. 
Still in 2 Cor. xiii. 18 Paul says: ‘the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” placing it before ‘the 
love of God.” In the present passage the two 
are distinguished by closer qualifications. ‘Our 
Father” denotes the fatherhood of God; we re- 
joice as His children ‘by virtue of the adoption 
(ver. 5) attained through Christ.” With the 
word ‘“‘our”’ the Apostle includes himself and the 
readers, called ‘* you” just before, and all Chris- 
tians, in humble, sacred joy. Kvpiov without 
juov denotes in general the Lordship of Christ ; 
He is such as Creator (Col. i. 16; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
comp. John i. 8), as Propitiator and Redeemer 
(Acts xx. 28), as the exalted Son of man (Phil. 
ii. 9-11); and such power as Lord He has from 
God the Father (i. 22; Matth. xxviii. 18) until 
the consummation of the plan of salvation (1 Cor. 
xy. 24, 28), while He in His appearance as Mes- 
siah (Xprordéc) has God as head (1 Cor. xi. 3) and 
is ‘*God’s” (1 Cor. iii. 28). Comp. Haruess in 
loco. It is inconceivable how any can [as the 
Socinians], in oppusition to the language and 
thought alike, make the genitive ‘Lord Jesus 
‘Christ’ co-ordinate with ‘our,’ and thus de- 
pendent on * Father;” but what is not possible for 
those who are unwilling to perceive Christ in His 
Dignity above us, and us in our need below Him! 
The importance of this benediction will be 
‘perceived from the constant repetition of it, even 
if in manifold forms. The briefest form is found 
in 1 Thess. i. 1: yépic ipiv Kai eipfvy; in Col. i. 
2 we have: ydprc imiv Kai eiphvyg ard Oeov. rarpoc¢ 
juov; 2 Thess. i. 2: ydpic duiv Kai eiphvy ard Oeow 
matpd¢ Kai Kvpiov ’Iycov Xptorov. Then as here 
(i. 2)in Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Philem. 3. In Gal. i. 3, judy occurs 
after xvpiov, not after marpéc, and something 
further is appended, together with a doxology. 
Tit. i. 4: ydpic xai eipfvy ard Oeot ratpdc¢ Kai Xpuo- 
tov "Inoov Tov owripoc juov. The greetings in the 
two Epistles to Timothy are the fullest: ydpic, 
fAeoc, elpivn &rd Oeod matpd¢ Kai Xpiorov ’Inoow 
to” Kvpiov judv. *‘*Merey” enters between, to 
indicate the activity of ‘*grace’’ towards this 
peace.” 








‘Ts DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul knows and feels himself to be an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, quite as much as those 
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being the more usnal form, as is impli 
of Dr. Braune.—R } 
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who were immediately called and sent out by Jesus 
Himself. He too was called and ordained just as 
immediately in an extraordinary manner, as these 
in an ordinary way. On this account he adds, 
‘* by the will of God,”’ excluding all human choice 
and self-will in his call. Hence he is not to be 
reckoned as the thirteenth, but as the twelfth 
chosen in the place of the traitor Judas; the elec- 
tion of Matthias (Acts i. 15-26), having been oc- 
casioned by Peter and consummated by the dis- 
ciples before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, is 
to be regarded as a work of haste and precipi- 
tancy. [On the other hand, see Lecuter, Bible- 
work, Acis, p. 22.. The question is discussed in 
the histories of the Apostolic times. ‘Paul never 
represents himself as one of the twelve, but seems 
rather to distinguish himself from them as one 
born out of due time, occupying a similar relation 
to the Gentile world, as the older apostles did to 
the Jewish.” Scuarr, Hist. of the Apost. Church, 
p- 518. The only practical use made of it in mo- 
dern times has been in the interest of Prelacy, 
against the people’s choice of ministers.—R. ] 

2. As Paul places himself upon an entire 
equality with the other Apostles, although he is 
pre-eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 
ix. 15; xx. 21; xxvi. 17,18; comp. Lecuurr, 
Biblework, Acts, p. 171), he designates the Apos- 
tolate as unique in its character, in respect to the 
immediate call, as well as to its special position 
and mission in the incipient stages of the Chris- 
tian Church. This refutes the error of the Ir- 
vingites, who believe in the re-appearance of ac- 
tual Apostles and the re-establishment and re- 
newal of the Apostolate in their churches 

ScHENKEL, SCHMOLLER, on Gal. i. 2, Biblework). 

e must not, however, overlook the fact, that 
Paul in Phil. i. 1 calls himself in connection with 
Timothy only ‘* the servant of Christ Jesus,” and 
in Rom. i. 1, ‘*servant of Jesus Christ,’ in Tit. 
i. 1, ‘servant of God,” first, and then ‘‘Apos- 
tle;” thus giving priority in these passages to the 
general official name; including his assistant 
with himself in Phil. i. 1, while in the two Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians he mentions these with- 
out any further qualification. In the Apostolate, 
as a specializing of the general service of the 
church, we must regard the general ecclesiasti- 
cal office as conjoined, finding in the former the 
basis of all real church offices! It is in fact the 
historically first form of office in the church, un- 
folding itself further in the wider course of ec- 
clesiastical development, according to the neces- 
sity of the congregation, in conformity with the 
gifts and tasks of the church. Thus the diaconate 
soon sprang up (Acts vi. 1-7), then other offices 
(Eph. iv. 11), especially that of “presbyter” in 
both Jewish and Gentile Christian churches. To 
this correspond the instructions and commissions 
imparted to the Apostles by the Lord Himself 
(Matth. xvi, 19; xviii. 18; xxviii. 19, 20, where 
the promise: ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” is especially to be 
noted; Jno. xx. 21-23), which are still in force 
for the ministers of the word, and will be unte 
the end of the world. In addition, it may be re. 
membered that the Apostle is writing to churches 
already existing, though in most cases founded 
by himself, so that he does not place himself with 
his office and ministry temporal in priority, 
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nor as to his rank above the church, but works 
on and in her, as well as for her. 

3. Paul regards the church from a double point 
of view, as consecrated to God, and believing. 
With the first term (dycoc) he sets forth its objee- 
tive ground, with the second (miord« év Xpior@ "1y- 
cov) its suljective life; the former marks the Di- 
vine work of salvation, the latter the human ac- 
ceptance and appropriation; that indicates the re- 
lation of the church to God, this the demeanor ; 
that defines their worth (dignity), this their 
worthiness ; that is always jirst, impelling to the 
other, this is always second, having in the first 
its ground, impulse and power. In the objective 
factor, in God’s arranging and ordering, there is 
constantly given the power, which will and can 
and should become efficient, even though only 
latent at times. Nothing is said respecting the 
degree and extent to which this power, given in 
connection with the assembly effected by God, has 
wrought and been successful in the whole body ; 
from the first feeble beginnings on to the consum- 
mation, there are manifold, unmistakable grada- 
tions; fluctuations, too, and relapses of a very 
dubious character. But above the appearance in 
single churches and periods, the eternal and glo- 
rious basis must not be misunderstood; here 
Paul gives animportant example to the Ephesians. 
The Christian must confess in humble gratitude 
that he is adyoc, and in assiduous obedience feel 
and show himself to be mioréc év Xpior@ *Iyood. 

4. God, who has condescended and given 
Himself to us as a Father (‘‘ grace be unto you 
from God our Father’”’) with His gifts (‘‘ peace”), 
stands together with Christ (‘*and the Lord Jesus 
Christ’’) toward us as Giver and Dispenser. It 
is the will of God, who has ordered all things 
(‘* by the will of God”’) to this end, constantly 
accomplishing His purpose actively through His 
creatures, inanimate as well as animate and per- 
sonal, willing and unwilling, yes, resisting even. 
Accordingly the Lord sends His Apostles, re- 
mains together with the Father the constant 
source of all the benefits of salvation, aye, the 
element, the life-sphere for all the called and 
believing ones. Although it remains untouched 
here, in what relation the Lord Jesus stands to 
God the Father, it is still clear, that He needs no 
‘“‘grace” and ‘peace,’ but is, as the sending 
Lord and partaker of Divinity, highly exalted 
above us, and we are deep below Him, poor, 
wretched, without peace, needing Him, but yet 
the objects of His mercy, who should become 
partakers of God. 

5. Grace and peace stand related to each other: 
in the former God condescends to man, in the 
latter man Jifts himself to God. In grace, the 
Most High comes down into the depths of misery 
and sin; in peace, poor sinful man, taken up, re- 
conciled, pacified, cleansed, draws nigh to his 
God and Father. Neither is complete at once, 


each has its development and history: grace, not 


merely forgiveness of sin, but deliverance, en- 
lightening, sanctification, beatification, imparts 
ever more fully, penetrates ever deeper and 
wider, exalts ever more gloriously; peace, not 
merely rest, quiet, but union and harmony, 
strengthens more and more, grows and impels 
ever higher and more beautifully. This is indi- 
cated by the form of the benediction. The vic- 


- ——. 
tory is decided ; it will be followed up, improved, 
and that more completely—and all this by the 
ethical mode of faith, not. an indefinite and general 
one, but the special definite faith in Christ Jesus, 
the living Mediator of all blessing and salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Did God make out of Saul, the persecutor of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, then rejoice in humility and think 
that the same God who has made of thee a Chris- 
tian, a joyous child of God, will help others to the 
same privilege; if He succeeded in doing this in 
your case, is it not even more likely to succeed 
in that of others ?—Do not forget that in dealing 
with the Apostle of Jesus Christ, thou dealest 
with the will and work of God.—Take heed in 
thine office and calling, that thou standest there 
by the will of God.—Paul, so wonderfully led, so 
marvellously overcome and so highly favored, 
sees through all the defects, weaknesses, sins of 
his churches, their glory, the glory of the people 
of God, and their life of faith, however weak. 
Now then, do not starch thyself in thy precious 
office with proud ignoring of the worth of thy 
flock; rejoice in the worth of thy ministry, but 
at the same time in the church of thy Lord; do 
not depreciate the church of God because of hu- 
man appearances or on account of individual 
members, however numerous, since thou dost 
claim respect for thy office despite thy sinful per- 
son. The dignity of the office and the calling is 
to be recognized, even if the person in office or 
called permits himself to become guilty of un- 
worthiness. 

What is specifically Christian is this, that thou, 
called and trained by the Father, inwardly de- 
niest the natural Ego more and more entirely, 
for the sake of the one and unique person, Jesus 
Christ.—He who is never satisfied in his mora- 
lity, but humbly strives and believes and hopes, 
is near to Christ and belongs to Christ. Christ- 
less morality, irreligious virtue, or, as it was 
more faithfully termed in the last century and 
stillis in this, ‘‘godless” virtue, calling and think- 
ing itself ‘‘free,” has only the outward appear- 
ance, the garment, is really foolish pride. Thou 
canst be a broker or agent of morality, then thy 
part in it is usufructuary, but thou art no owner 
of it.—From the fact that thou art ‘holy,’ ¢. e., 
consecrated to-God, accepted by Him the Holy 
One, follows thy faith, which appropriates and 
believes what is Divine and holy, more and 
more inwardly to the internal personality. Itis 
therefore not correct to say: Holiness proceeds 
from faith in Christ; hence Paul calls them be- 
lievers, too. Nor is holiness merely the goal of 
Christian striving; he who has God and Christ, 
the Holy One, has holiness also ; it is not put be- 
fore us as a goal, far or near, but we, as Chris- 
tians, are in it, as in an element, a sphere, that 
it may become ours, be in us, increasing and 
strengthening itself in us —The saint consecrated 
to God (4)v0¢) says, first in the consciousness and 
confession of his faith, however: I am God's! 
The believer (wictéc) says: God is mine! But 
that we are God’s always comes first, then that 
God is ours.—How well has Paul complemented 





the salutation of the Old Testament: Peace be — 
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as from 
as is the Father. 

Rieger :—A believer is already a saint.—My 
God! Lam Thine; therefore amI holy. Uphold 
me in faith on Christ Jesus !—The chief posses- 
sion of the saints and believers is grace and 
peace. This is from the very first the life of their 
heart; this distributes to them their daily nour- 
ishment and strength, and with this, too, they 
are equipped even unto the end of their course. 
_ Hevsner:—The call of God to the ministry 
gives the proper joy “in office.—The Apostolic 
benediction contains all that is worth wishing 
for.—Scuenket :—Neither the consummation of 
salvation nor the beginning of faith is to be 
found outside of fellowship with Christ.—Grace is 
the ground of our faith, peace the hope of our life. 

Stier :—He whom the Lord admits among His 
called sainis, has an inextinguishable spark of 
faith, that may bring him among the elect and 
faithful. And if there were left of the church 
only a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, a cottage 
in a vineyard, a well-nigh devastated, straitly be- 
sieged city, and the rest were as Sodom and 
Gomorrah—if instead of the Ephesus of the days 
of Paul and John, there remains only the miser- 
able village of Aja-soluk: yet shall the besieged 
city of God remain His preserved city, until He 
Himself destroys it, and we would not regard 
His sacred people as rejected either in their dis- 

ersion or in their blindness.—Grace and peace, 

t is just this which is wanting to those who are 





away from Christ and without God in the world, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Grace 
and peace, it is this which is ever more and 
more needful for those, who have obtained pre- 
cious faith in the righteousness which our God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ gives. In this 
double yet single word we have once more: what 
proceeds from God and what should be effected 
inus. The first ground of all holiness .is the 
grace of the Eternal One, meeting and preventing 
us; the final goal of all fidelity in faith is 
complete peace or entire salvation. 

{[Eavize:—‘‘In Christ Jesus.” The faith of 
the Ephesian converts rested in Jesus, in calm 
and permanent repose. It was nota mere ex- 
ternal dependence placed on Him, but it had 
convinced itself of His power and love, of His 
sympathy and merits; it not only knew the 
strength of His arm, it had also penetrated and 
felt the throbbing tenderness of His heart—it 
was therefore in Him.—“Grace.”—As a wish 
expressed for the Ephesian church, it does not 
denote mercy in its general aspect, but that many- 
sided favor that comes in the form of hope to 
saints in despondency, of joy to them in sorrow, 
of patience to them in suffering, of victory to 
them under assault, and of final triumph to them 
in the hour of death.—‘‘ Peace.’’-—A conscious 
possession of the. Divine favor can alone create 
and sustain mental tranquility. To use an im- 
pressive figure of Scripture, the unsanctified 
heart resembles ‘‘the troubled sea,” in constant 
uproar and agitation—dark, muddy and tem- 
pestuous; but the storm subsides, for a voice of 
power has cried, ‘‘ Peace, be still,” and there is 
“a great calm:” the lowering clouds are dis- 
pelled, and the azure sky smiles on its own re- 
flection in the bosom of the quiet and glassy 
deep. The favor of God and the felt enjoyment 
of it, the Apostle wishes to the members of the 
Ephesian Church.—R. } 









Il. PART FIRST. 
THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Cuaprers I,—III. 
A. The ground and goal of the church, 
Cuap. I, 3-28. 


1. Grateful praise of the decree of grace. 
(Cuap. I. 8-14.) 


8 Blessed be the God and Father’ of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath [omit hath]? 
___ blessed us with [2, in],all spiritual blessings [blessing]* in [the] heavenly places in . 
_ 4 Christ: According [even] as he hath chosen [he chose] us in him before the foun- 
___ dation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him [;] in 
5 love: [omit the colon]* Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children [unto 
adoption] by [through] Jesus Christ to Junto] himself,’ according to the good 
} pleasure of his will, To [Unto] the praise of the glory of his ale = he hath 
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7 made us accepted [which® he freely bestowed upon us] in the beloved: In whom 
we have [the or our] redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins [our 
8 transgressions],’ according to the riches* of his grace; Wherein he hath abounded 
9 [Which he made to abound] toward us in all wisdom and prudence ; Having made 
known unto [to] us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 
10 he hath [omit hath] purposed in himself: [,] That in [Unto]’ the dinpestontion of 
the fulness of times he might gather together in one [to gather up together] all 
things in Christ, both [omit both and supply the things} which are in heaven, and 
11 [the things] which are on earth; even in him: [,] In whom also we have obtained 
an [In whom we were also made his] inheritance, being [having been] predes- 
tinated according to the pope of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
12 of his own [omit own] will: That we should be to [unto] the praise of his glory, who 
18 first trusted [we who have before hoped] in Christ [or the Christ]. In whom ye 
also trusted, after that ye heard [In whom ye also, having heard} the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation: in whom also, after that ye believed [in whom 
I say having also believed], ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise [the 
14 Spirit of promise, the holy One], Which [Who]" is the earnest of our inheritance 
— {unto} the redemption of the [his] purchased possession, unto the praise of 
is glory. 





TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 3.—B. omits kai wat7p, &, inserts cat owrhpos [after kvpiov, to complete the well-known phrase}, which is 
disapproved by the later reviser [X. }. 

2 Ver. 3.—{“ The aorist here ought certainly to be maintained in translation, as the allusion is to the past act of 
tion. The idiom of our language frequently interferes with the regular application of the rule, but it is still no less ce 
that the English preterite is the nearest equivalent of the Greek aorist.” A slavish application of this rule has much marred 
the version of the Amer. Bible Union. This section presents a number of cases where the proper rendering of the Greek tense 
is a matter of some delicacy, though rarely of great difficulty.—R.] 

3 Ver. 3.—[The singular should be retained, as in the Genevan, Bishops’, and Rhemish versions. Alford and Ellicott 
(following the Syriac version) render: blessing of the Spirit, but this is a currect interpretation rather than a trans- 
lation. With (E. V.) need not be changed to im, but the English reader should be reminded that the Greek preposition is 
€v.i—h. 
4 Ver. 4.—[See Exeg. eng a aE 
5 Ver. 5.—{ Unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto himself; the variations from the E. V. are all necessary ; the adoption 
of children is pleonastic; «4 should, as a rule, be rendered through, and eis unto. Himself is to be retained, because, al- 
though the reading is not avrév but adroéyv, the reference is to God, and this will not appear if the simple pronoun Him is 
substituted. Ellicott’s rendering is peculiar: having foreordained us for adoption through Jesus Christ into Himself. We jus- 
tifies the last preposition by the English idiom “ adopt into.”—R. 

Ver. 6.—, A. B. have 4s, corrected in the first to év 7, as D. E. F.G. K. L. read; the former is, however, lectio diff- 
cilior, and it is more likely that the latter arose from it, than the reverse. [The reading of the Rec. (év 4) 18 found in a 
great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers; it is adopted by Tischendorf and Ellicott. he other is re- 
agi by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. It is very difficult to decide, but the above rendering is based on the reading 

s-—R. 

7 Ver.7.—[The emphatic article r&v before rapamtwpuatwy is best rendered by the possessive pronoun our, as in- 
deed is often necessary in translating the article from the German. JTransgressions is more exact than sins, and 
thus the distinction between this verse and Col. i. 14 is maintained—On tv before dmoAUTpwarv see Ereg. 
Notes.—R. 

8 Vor 4—{Insteed of rdv mAovrov (Rec., 8,3 D3 K. L.) read rd tAoDTOS (N,1 A. B. D.1), which is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Riickert, Tischendorf (see his Prolegg. p. lv. 7th ed.), Alford, Ellicott. Comp. Winer, p. 64.—R.] 

9 Ver. 10._[Among the multitude of emendaticns suggested in regard to this part of ver. 10, I have felt that it was onl 
necessary to adopt this one, which literally translates the preposition eis. The phrases, for, with a view to, in regard of 
with reference to, are not more intelligible than the simple wnto, providing the pointing be properly altered (as above) to indi- 
cate the close connection with “ purposed.” Ellicott omits even the comma.—Dispensation was once an improper translation, 
but is perhaps now the nearest equivalent to the Greek oixovouia ; fulfilment might be substituted for fulness, and seasons for 
times, but the gain would be slight. The omission of that requires a change in the finite construction of the remainder of the 
verse.—R. ‘ 

10 Ver. 10.—[The re after +a in the Rec. is to be rejected, having scarcely any support (8.3). A much more difficult 
question is whether we should read éwi or év before tots ovpavois. For the first, which is very unusual in this connection, 
the authorities are: &,1 B. D. L. and 40 cursives, accepted by Lachmann, Riickert, Meyer. Alford and others ; for the second 
(Rec.), A. F. G. K., majority of cursives. fathers, accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, Harless, De Wette, Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Eadie, Braune. If the former be adopted, it must be as an drag Aeyouevoy ; and is so remarkable a one, that we may well 
incline to the latter, especially as a careless copyist would find emi so close at hand. Comp. Exeg. Notes.—R. 

1 Ver. 11—Q, B. K. L. [all modern editors]: ékAnpoO@npev. A.D. E. F.G.: exAj@nuev. which is the easier reading. 
[Braune takes this verb to mean: made an inheritance, not obtain an inheritance, as in E. V.—R.] 

12 Ver. 12.—[ “ora justification of this translation now generally adopted, see Ezxeg. soeaegs on yen’ 3 

13 Ver. 13.—{This view of the construction is the simplest, and most defensible. The participles: axovoa 
avtes, are best rendered by the English past participles; after that, etc. (E. V.), is, too, pronounced in its temporal refer- 
ence.—R. 

14 Vee. 14.65 according to &, D. E. K. is lectio difficilior over against 6, A.B.F. [The latter is the reading of the Rec., 
Lachmann, Riickert, Alford. The former is accepted by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Meyer, who remarks on the readiness with 
which the latter reading would arise, owing to the neuter rvedua.—R.] 
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carrying out of the eternal 
decree; vers. 18, 14, the third: the personal appro- 
_ priation of salvation. Our view is directed to the 
Father before all time, the Son in time, the Spirit 
in eternity. So Srrer, who, however, artificially 
divides each section again into three parts, ac- 
cording to ground, course and goal. 
_ [Atrorp, who follows Stier, gives this sum- 
mary: ‘* The preliminary idea of the Church, set 
forth in the form of an ascription of praise, vers. 
8-14:—thus arranged: vers. 3-6, the Father, in 
His eternal love, has chosen us to holiness (ver. 
4), ordained us to Sonship (ver. 5), bestowed 
race on us in the Beloved; vers. 7-12, in the 
m, we have—redemption according to the 
riches of His grace (ver. 7), knowledge of the 
mystery of His will ee 8, 9), inheritance un- 
der Him the one Head (vers. 10-12) ; vers. 13-14, 
through the Spirit we are sealed, by hearing the 
word of salvation (ver. 13), by receiving the 
earnest of our inheritance, to the redemption of 
the purchased possession (ver. 14).—Dr. Hover 
is less satisfactory, see ver. 4 for his exhaustive 
analysis of vers. 4-6.—R.] 
Haruess: I. The objective act of God, a) in 
the eternal decree of the Redemption of believers, 
6) actualized through the death of His Son (1-7: 
mapantwuarwv); II, The revelation of this act in 
the word (7-10); ILI. The subjective actuali- 
zation of this act in the Redemption of individu- 
als (11-14).—Meyer takes the salvation (ver. 3) 
as a) foreordained (vers. 4, 5), 6) effected (vers. 
6, 7), c) made known (vers. 8-10), d) actually 
appropriated (ver. 11), by Jews (ver, 12), as well 
as by those who had been heathen (vers. 13, 14). 
—Others otherwise, always with an overlooking 
of the incisa so readily perceived.—[Dr. Lange, 
who suggests the frequent occurrence of liturgi- 
cal forms in Paul's Epistles, finds in these verses 
the most striking example. See his liturgical 
reading, Romans, p. 26.—R.] 


Ver. 3. General opening. 
Blessed be [ei A0y 77 6¢].*—First of all, we 
must notice the play upon the words: ¢%/0 y7- 
t 6¢—é evAoynoac—iv—ebdoyia. The words eddo- 
yeiy and ebdoyia have a two-fold meaning, as 
in benedicere and benedictio, to bless and blessing, 
722 (43) to praise, to laud and to endow, all to 
be traced back to one sense, to speak or promise 
good. So eidoyeiv, Luke i. 64 (éAdAe ebdoyov 
tov Jedv); comp. xxiv. 53 (aivoiwree riv Oedv) : 
Jas. iii. 9 (év aitH ebdoyoipev rdv kupiov) ; evdo- 
yia, Rom. xvi. 18 (ded ric xpyorodoyiac Kat evdo- 
: yer), decora oratio, praise, Gal. iii. 8,9, 14; 
eb. vi. 7. The German word Segen, blessing, 
is derived from signum, sign, i. ¢., the sign of the 
_ eross in pronouncing the blessing; from this is 
deri segnen, to bless (see Jurtrina, Bibl. 
_ Worterbuch, p. 171 ff.), and this means not only 
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to wish well (Ps. x. 8; Isa. Ixv. 16) in coming 
(1 Sam. xiii. 10) or in going range xx. 1), but to 
praise, to thank (1 Cor. xiv, 16; x. 16) and also 
to assign or impart good or goods (Gen. xii. 2; 
xxvii. 34, 386). The meaning, to praise, to 
thank, does indeed become the prominent one, 
where it is applied to men with regard to God, 
since man has only words, can only ed Aéyerv; as 
does that of allotting good or goods, where God’s 
dealings towards men are in question, since with 
God there is no resting in words, His words are 
or become deeds. Brncet: Antanaclasis: aliter 
benedizit Deus nobis, aliter nos benedicimus illi. 
THEoporet: eidévar mpoofke, a¢ evAoyowvrec pév 
ol dvOpwro tiv Oedv Adyouc ait mpoogépovar pd~- 
vouc, Epy@ 62 abvrov evepyetijoat ov divavrat, 6 dé He- 
o¢ ebAoyOv BeBatwi toic Adyove TH Evy Kai mavToda- 
miv mwapiyet ddpav ayabéyv toic evdoyovuévorc. It 
is otherwise, when Jethro says of God: 
MM PIB (Exod. xviii. 10), or Laban to Eliezer, 
(Gen. xxiv. 81): 71) 713 “thou blessed of the 


Lord” (comp. xxvi. 29; Matth. xxv. 34, where 
Jesus as Judge will say to His own: ‘*Come, ye 
blessed of my Father ;’’ Luke i. 28, where Mary 
is called xeyapitwuévn, ‘highly favored,” in the 
same sense). Both meanings appear here in our 
passage, where the Apostle praises and blesses 
God (evAoyyré6¢), who has blessed us (6 ed- 
Aoyhoag év evdoyia). 

The form here chosen should be noticed, ev- 
Aoynt 6c, which is always applied to God,* not ev- 
Aoynuévoc, since for Him there is no time when 
He was not and will not hereafter be ‘ blessed,” 
so that God is xar’ eLoypv 6 evAoynréc (Mark 
xiv. 61). Nor is this—worthy of praise, to be 
praised, but like P73 in a purely passive sense, 
as the promiscuous use of both forms requires. 
The position of the words also, at the beginning, 
shows that the emphasis rests upon it; in Rom. 
ix. 5 the Person is put first for the same reason. 
[So Exticorr.] On the sense of evAoyyrég it 
may be remarked, that Paul begins nearly all his 
Epistles with praise and thanksgiving to God, and 
that too with a reference to the churches and 
persons to which, the circumstances in which, 
and the purpose with which, he is writing; with 
evaoynté¢e as here, only in 2 Cor. i. 3 (sol Pet. 
i. 8), usually with eyapioreiv, Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
i. 4; Phil. i. 3; Col.i.3; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Philem. 4, with yap éyev, 2 Tim. i. 3. As 
the received “grace” is returned again in 
thanksgiving, so is the eiAoyia received from the 
Lord, in the evAoynréc from the praising creature: 
God is saluted, never blessed, with His own 
blessing (Stier). 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—é @ed¢ nai raryp tov Kkvpiov 
jpmav "Inootd Xptorov.—Exactly as in 2 Cor. 
i, 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. Comp. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31; 
Col. i. 3; Rev. i. 6. It is most natural, since the 
passage does not read: 6 Gedc, 6 TaTip Tov Kv- 
piov, to join the genitive rod xupiovr, “of our 
Lord,” with @edc, ‘*God,’’ as well as with va- 
tip, * Father” (Jerome, Taeopuytact, Rueck- 





* [This is true in N.T. usage. Inthe LXX. it is almost uni- 
versally true, though in Gen. xxvi. 29; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xv. 13; xxv. 33 as ELLIcoTT ebAoynrés is applied to 
man. The distinction is sufficiently marked to justify Dr 
Bravune’s remark. See Harness in loco.—R.] 
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ERT, Stier), as the genitive is not necessarily 
required as an explanatory addition to rargp. It 
is found without any qualification, in ver. 20; 
1 Cor. xv. 24: 7@ Oe@ Kai rarpi; vi. 28; 2 Tim. 
i. 2; Gal. i. 1: Geod warpég; 1 Thess. i. 1: Ge@ 
satpi. Besides in iii. 14 many MSS. read: rdv 
marépa Tov Kupiov judy "Iyoot Xpiorod (though &. 
A. B. C. omit the genitive), while the established 
reading in i. 17 is: 6 Ged¢ rod Kupiov iar ’lyood 
Xpcorov, so that the Apostle, as this very Epistle 
shows, could join’ this qualifying phrase to 
“God” as well as to “Father.” On this account 
Meyer is incorrect, in applying the genitive to 
matyp, and not to dedc, on the ground that the 
former idea alone demands such complementing, 
and not the latter; nor should he have laid so 
great weight upon the notion, that the expres- 
sion: the God of Christ, as an isolated one, has 
not obtained that currency, which it must have 
done, had it been found in this ‘*solemn formu- 
la”’ also, since Christ’s word on the cross (Matth. 
xxvii. 46: Geé ov, Oeé wov) and on the day of His 
resurrection (John xx. 17: avaBaivw mpog tov ra- 
tépa ov Kal matépa tuov Kai Aedv pov Kai GBedv 
tiuav; comp. Rey. ii. 7; iii. 12) suffice to justify 
this expression and this connection in our ‘so- 
lemn formula.” We find too in B. the reading 6 
Gedc Tow Kupiov, kK. T. A. Nor can it be asserted, 
with Haruess, that if the following genitive be- 
longed to the first substantive also, the reading 
should necessarily be: 6 Oed¢ re kai tath#p; MEYER 
refers very properly to 1 Pet. ii. 25. Kat binds 
what is homogeneous; re adds something acces- 
sory (Winer, pp. 404, 408); Kai conjungit, te ad- 
jungit, as HERMANN says.* To be God and to 
be Father are not ideas which exclude each other, 
nor do they appear as two, but asa unity; He is 
here praised, who is not only the God of the In- 
carnate One, but is also the Father of this Lord, 
of the Only Begotten, whom He has given; thus 
is indicated the God-man by whom the blessings 
of Redemption are mediated. It was not neces- 
sary for THEODORET to say: dnAdv, O¢ Hudv pév 
éote Oedc, Tov dé Kupiov Huy maThp. Practically 
this generally Christian formula has taken the 
place of the Jewish: the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, even if it were not so intended by the 
Apostle or Apostles, as RuECKERT supposes. 
Who blessed us [6 evAoyjoac yuac).— 
The active, over against the passive (evAcyyréc) de- 
notes efficient, active blessing, the aorist the his- 
torical fact in the existence and condition of the 
Church. Hence ‘‘us” should be taken in its 
wider meaning and applied to Christians, and 
should not be limited to the Apostle (Kopp), 
who afterwards (ver. 15: éy@) begins to speak 





* [Mever’s view: “God who is also the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” would require, if a strict construction be in- 
sisted on: 6 Oeds, 6 kai matyp. as ALFORD intimates. ELLicoTT 
admits that there are no grammatical or doctrinal objections 
to the view defended above, but prefers the other, mainly on 
the ground that the phrase “the God of Christ” is sin- 
— Hopes and Eapre join the genitive to both nouns, 

+ [Eante at first took this aorist as marking “a customary 
er repeated act,’ an interpretation he seems to have given 
up in his 2d edition, where, however, a trace of it is found in 
a footnote which has no corresponding number in his text. 
To take it as having the sense of the present, which Hopce 
seems to favor (though his view would require the perfect in 
Greek), is untenable. The aorist participle, reeeraes eae 
its aoristic force, “refers to the counsels of the as 
graciously completed in the Redemption."—R.]) 





~_ : 
of himself and his experiences, nor to the Jewish 
Christians, who are first thought of in ver. 11 
(comp. ver. 18); so strong rather is the y 
of the fellowship under the blessing of God, that 
the Apostle, as the genuine Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, includes with himself and the Apostles as 
his people, all men, who have become or will be- 
come Christians. 

With all spiritual blessings, fv réoy 
evAoyia mvevuartixy.—This denotes the 
sphere into which He in blessing has trans- 
ferred them; He has so placed us in blessing, 
that we are surrounded, overflowed thereby, and 
év waoy evdaoyig. According to Winer (p. 
105) this means every blessing; maca 7) evAoyia 
would be the whole blessing ; see the instructive 
passage, Rom. iii. 19. There is no variety of 
blessing, which God has not bestowed upon us, 
but the entire fulness of the blessing, so that we 
have nothing more to receive, has not yet been 
conferred upon us. Comp. Rom. xv. 29: “in 
the fulness of the blessing of Christ.’ 

The adjective “spiritual” limits the manifold 
variety to the domain of the spiritual, to what 
the Holy Spirit effects and imparts. It is re- 
called also in what follows respecting the adop- 
tion (ver. 5) the redemption and forgiveness cf 
sins (ver. 7), the revelation (ver. 9) and thus is 
expounded the riches of that spiritual blessing, 
which we already possess, but which we ever 
need yet more. There is no manner of occasion 
for supposing an antithesis to the earthly bless- 
ings and promises of the Israelites (Curysosrom, 
Grortivs and others), or to their typical posses- 
sions and the vain ones of the heathen (Scuérr- 
GEN); nor should “spiritual” be explained as—gqui 
ad animum pertinet (ERasmus, ROSENMURLLER) ; 
our spirit of itself still belongs to the cdpé. 
[See Romans, p. 284 f.]}* The Apostle is treating 
of the blessings promised in Joel iii. 1, which 
are no longer merely promised, since their ful- 
filment is expressed in ‘‘ who hath blessed us.” 

In heavenly places, év roic érovpaviore. 

1. Besides this passage the phrase is found in 
ver. 20; ii. 6; iii. 10; vi. 12, and in all, even 
in the last named, with a local sense; in the do- 
main of the heavenly ; hence in accordance with 
the nature of the matter, it is not to be taken in 
any coarse, Sensuous signification as measurable, 
limitable space, but as domain, region. 

2. The word itself has in the preposition ézi a 
local reference, like éxiyetog (1 Cor. xv. 40), but 
as this is to be distinguished from xardyecoc, 
karayOévioc (Phil. ii. 10), so is the former from 
bTEpovpavioc. 

8. Ta érovpdva at all events is not to be taken 
as—d obpavoc, oi ovipavoi or=facrdeia Tov obpaven, 
but designates more indefinitely, in general, 
what belongs to heaven in contrast with what 





“eon is fully justified in saying: “ rvevparixds in the 
N. T. always implies the working of the Holy Fears never 
bearing merely our modern inaccurate sense of spiritual as 
ry to ly.” Hoper apparently accepts both, which 
is not allowable, even if the correct meaning be given the 
greater prominence. Eapre concedes the latter meaning in 
the New Testament, but improperly in every passage cited. 
He justly cupese the exclusive reference of our to 
charismata (Wurrsy), alluding to the trenditery dharacior Of 
these gifts. THEroporet: “The blessings 


the hope of the resurrection, the promises of immortality ta 
the kingdom of heaven in reversion, and the dignity of adop- 
tion.”—R.] ft phone 
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ngs to and is on earth, as ay from vi. 
ge the contest with the po of dark- 
ness “ in heavenly places” is spoken of in an- 
tithesis to the contest with flesh and blood. 

4. The connection of the phrase év toic¢ 
émovpavioce with év ebdoyia mvevuaruy is de- 
manded by the fact that the latter is joined with 
evAoyfoac and dependent on it, and hence the 
latter cannot belong to the verb as a closer qual- 
ification of the act of blessing. Accordingly 
this added phrase says, that every spiritual 
blessing, which we have received, springs from 
a higher world, is to be sought in a heavenly re- 
gion and thence to be obtained. [Exuicorr with 
his usual exactness presents the view here up- 
held and now generally received; he takes the 
phrase as ‘defining broadly and comprehen- 
sively the region and sphere where our true 
home is (Phil. iii. 20), where our hope is laid 
up (Col. i. 5), and whence the blessings of the 
Spirit, the 7 daped 1) érovpdviog (Heb. vi. 4) truly 
come,’ We may add from Atrorp: ‘ Materi- 
ally we are yet in the body: but in the Spirit, 
we are in heaven—only waiting for the redemp- 
tion of the body to be entirely and literally 
there.”—R. ] 

Accordingly it is incorrect: 

a) To understand by ra érovupdévia bona not loca, 
with Curysostom, THroporer, LurHer and 
many others; the idea of possessions is already 
found in edjoyia (against Rueckert, Stier). 
Nor is Carvin right in saying: Non multum 
refert, subaudias LOCIS an BONIS; tantum voluit in- 
dicare prestuntiam gratie, que per Christum nobis 
confertur, quia scilicet non in mundo, sed in ceelo et 
vita eterna nos faciat bonos. 

6) Grorius is in error, in referring it, to a 
place indeed, but to the calum summum in con- 
trast to the regio astrifera. 

c) The rendering and explanation: in heaven 
(Meyer, Rueckert, Harvess, Strer, SCHENKEL 
and others), is not exact, passes beyond the 
word itself; still less is it admissible to refer it 
to the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, the church (Ernesti, TeLiver and 
others). [With more definiteness it is explained 
by Hover: celum gratiez, the kingdom of grace 
here on earth, the heavenly state into which the 
believer is introduced; a view to which Eapriz 
inclines.—R. ] 

4) To follow Beza in joining the phrase to 
God, isas unjustifiable and inadmissible, as to 
accept with Koprer the aorist for the future, be- 
cause the believers walk in heaven already in a 
certain sense (Phil. iii. 20, to which Jerome and 
Beza refer), or guia non in mundo, sed in ceelo et 
vita xlerna nos faciat beatos (CALVIN), or quia hee 
(dona) nos et spe et jure in celis collocant (GRo- 
asd The explanation of Homsrre, that it is 
=ebAoyia mvevuatixg Kal Exovpaviy is alto- 
gether arbitrary and groundless. 

In Christ, év X pior@, indicates the media- 
tion of the blessing (Segnen) which consists in 
. spiritual blessing (Segen). Comp. 2 Cor. v. 18 f. 
It is not propter Christum (Morus, Fuatr, Meyer: 

‘in Him was contained the ground why God 

blessed us,” which is after all equivalent to: for 
st’s sake). SonenkeL: ‘Outside of the 
wship with the Son there is no part in the 
blessing of the Father (Rom. viii. 9 





f.).” It cannot be overlooked in this Epistle, 
that this phrase: év Xprorg, is ‘the centre and 
heart beat of the Apostle’s view.” It is re- 
peated in ver. 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13 ff.; with the 


‘Apostle it stands in the same category as: in 


Adam, in Abraham. Herein (év Xpcor@) is to be 
found the difference between the Christian and 
Jewish Churches, the New Testament and 
Old Testament people of God. In the case of 
the former, the blessing was not wanting, nor 
the “ spiritual,” for the law is spiritual (Rom. 
vii. 14); even the “every”’ was not lacking, 
since God’s Word was there, the forgiveness of 
sins, though in incipiency, in types, in shadow 
(Heb. viii. 5: ox trav éxovpaviwv, Col. ii. 17) ; 
nor yet is év roi¢ érovpavioiw, “ heavenly places,” 
altogether new, as though the New ‘Testament 
first found place and voice there, first established 
itself there, while the Old Testament pointed 
only to the earthly Canaan (against Srier). 

[Atrorp follows Stier, in accepting a refer- 
ence to the Trinity in the threefold év, but Exi- 
cort’s treatment of the phrases seems more ex- 
act: ‘* EvAoyfoac contains the predication of 
time (Donaldson, Gr. 3574 sq.), év . ebdoyia 
mvev. the predication of manner, more exactly 
defined by the local predication év roic éxovpaviore, 
while év Xpior@ is that mystical predication 
which, as Stier well observes, ‘is the very soul 
of this Epistle,’ and involves all other concep- 
tions in itself.” This accords well with 
Braune’s view, that it expresses the distinc- 
tively Christian character of the blessing here 
spoken of.—R. ] 


THE FIRST FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; 
VERS. 4-6: 

The Election of eternal mercy. [Dr. Hopar thus 
analyzes these verses: ‘+ Of these (spiritual gifts 
for which the Apostle blesses God) the first in 
order and the source of all the others is election, 
ver. 4. This election is 1. Of individuals. 2. 
In Christ. 38. It is from eternity. 4. It is to 
holiness, and to the dignity of sons of God. 5. 
It is founded on the sovereign pleasure of God 
ivere. 4,5). 6. Its final object is the glory of 

od, or the manifestation of His grace, ver. 6.” 
This agrees with Braune’s view, except that he 
substitutes ‘the church” for ‘ individuals” 
under (1), viewing the church as an organism 
made up of individuals. See below and also 
Doetr, Note 3.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Even as he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world [kafli¢ 
éfedéEato yuac év aito rpd kataBorgje 
kéopu0v].—Ka@é6c marks a relation, indeed a 
conformity of two facts, which correspond to 
one another: the eijoyeiv has taken place in 
conformity with the éxAéyeofa:; He has blessed 
entirely as He has decreed in the choosing, the 
election. So Meyer also. That analogy is in 
question, according to which from the fact of 
the blessing a conclusion may be drawn with re- 
spect to the election. It is not merely indicated 
that there is an internal connection between the 
election and the blessing, but it is definitely 
stated that this carrying out corresponds to the 
eternal decree of God. Brenan: electio respon- 
det, et eam subsequitur, benedictio, et patefacit. 
Hence xaféc is not used here as a designation of 
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causality (Morus, Rueckert) [Hova@e: because], 
as it is in other passages Diese p- 417: [quo- 
niam] quippe, siquidem) ; Har.ess takes it as an 
argumentative particle (—inasmuch) and says 
that it is related to xa@éri, the latter however 
designating the causa, the former the modus 
(Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. i. 6). [Meyer takes it as 
argumentative; Aurorp and Exnicorr as ex- 
plaining and expanding the foregoing, the latter 
admitting its causal force at times; Eapiz is 
most exact: ‘‘ These spiritual blessings are con- 
ferred on us, not merely because God chose us, 
but they are given in perfect harmony with His 
eternal purpose.” However true it may be that 
‘election is the cause or source of all subse- 
quent benefits” (Hopegr), it is hardly safe to 
found such a statement on the particle xaféc.— 
R 


5B FexéEEato=—He chose us out for Himself ; * 
Paul uses it only three times elsewhere (all in 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28). The verb éxAéyeoar corres- 
ponds entirely to the Hebrew V3, as éxAexroc= 
‘V3. In the middle form it designates, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, an act of God, 
‘*by virtue of which some rather than others es- 


pecially belong to God” (Haress). Although 
Hormann (Schriftbeweis I. p. 228 ff.) will only 
admit, that in this word respect is had to that 


on account of which one is chosen, or respect to 
him who on that account is chosen or accepted, 
and that the stress is laid each time upon that 
which the chosen one thus becomes, and not 
upon the antithesis to those who do not: become 
this, yet he perceives in the preposition a prefer- 
ence, even if only a preference above a mass to 
which he would otherwise belong. He refers to 
vi éxdsxtoi ayyedot (1 Tim, v. 21), 6 vide Tov Bow 
6 éxhedeyuévoc (Luke ix. 85), 6 Xpiord¢ tov Geov 6 
éxAextoc (Luke xxiii. 35), remarking, that the 
angels are thus designated as taken by God into 
His service, and that Christ is not elected out of 
the sum of humanity, tg become what the rest 
should not b , but chosen to be, what the 
rest are not. ‘ExAéyeo6a., does then still mark a 
preference, a distinction from others, who are not 
what the chosen are, even if not an opposition to 
those, who do not become this.+ Respecting the 
others, in preference to whom the elect belong 
to God, nothing is indicated here,—whether they 
are not chosen after all, or no longer do or can 
belong to the elect; just as it is not said con- 
cerning the elect, that they cannot fall away 
from such a relation to God. Since in 1 Pet. i. 
1, the church is termed * elect” and in the con- 
clusion (v. 13) “the Church at Babylon elected 
together with you,” and “elect of God” (Col. iii. 
12), ‘‘for the elect’s sakes” (2 Tim. ii. 10), 
‘*God’s elect” (Rom. viii. 88), etc., are applied’ 
to individual Christians, because and in so far as 








* [ALrorD prefers to render the verb: selected, as best indi- 
cating the middle sense,and the choosing out of the world. 
See Etxicorr in loco on this word.—R. 

+ [Eapre also discusses Hormann’s view, which is simply 
this, that the election is only a choosing for and unto some- 
thing, not a choosing out of. MeyER says most emphatically 
regarding Hormann’s position: “ This is impossible from the 
notion of the word. A reference to others, to whom the 
chosen ones would still have belonged without the éxAoyy, 
the verb exAéyerOar always has, and as a logical 
must have it.” How true this is, will from the un- 
satisfactory and confusing character of pts to ex- 
plain away this reference.—R.]} 








they are members of the Church of ete | ‘it 
may be concluded, that the act of election does 
not concern individuals as its immediate objects, 
as Hormann thinks. It is true that the kéoyoc, 
out of which they are chosen (Jno. xv. 19), is 
not a sum of individuals, a multitude; it is 
rather an ethical conception. Still less is the 
Church a plurality, a coldwvies, it is an organism, 
a whole. Yet God does have regard to the indi- 
viduals, with Him the individual, the member, 
is not lost in the whole. Accordingly the ex- 
planation of Harxess is to be sustained, only it 
must be remembered, that the individuals are not 
to be thought of as without connection, severed, 
by themselves alone, or the others as those who 
may not and shall not belong to God. Hor- 
MANN’S opposition is right only against this un- 
justifiable interpolation. It is evident that 
Paul could apply the word “chosen” only to 
himself and the members of the Church, because 
only in the case of these was this fact cognizable, 
and must be, or at least could be, perceptible to 
individuals. Hence we should here, with Franx 
(Theologie der Form. Con. iv. p. 177), think of 
the world merely, out of which Christians are 
taken by virtue of their effectual calling, as in 
1 Pet. i. 1; Jas. ii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 27 f., not how- 
ever of the totality of those called, from whom 
the elect, as more numerous (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 
14), are to be distinguished. See further in 
Doctr. Note 8. Inadmissible, therefore, is the 
explanation: precipuo in nos amore Deus fuit, be- 
cause éxAéyeodac is also=imprimis amare vel impri- 
mis beneficiis ornare (Morus). Comp. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. It is very erroneous to suppose (Rugc- 
KERT), that Paul transferred the faith of his na- 
tion, respecting the preference of their race to 
all the nations of the earth, to those who ac- 
cepted Christianity with joy, and regarded these 
as the number chosen by God. 

The position of the verb emphasizes this elect- 
ing act of God as the main thing. It is then 
further defined. 

First, there is added a designation of the 
objects, 7 4ac, US. By thisis meant the Church 
of Christ, the congregatio sanctorum, the ‘‘ saints,” 
who at the time make up the people of God, in 
whom the election, consummated in the calling, 
is perceptible and manifest. About the conduct 
of individuals, their faith, its degree or perfec- 
tion, nothing is said, just as little as was ex- 
pressed or indicated in dyioe (ver. 1). Accord- 
ingly the reference is not to individuals in them- 
selves, to the sum of individuals at that time, 
but to the Church and its growth externally and 
internally, yet in such a way that each individual 
may refer it to himself.* Ricurer, therefore, 
correctly remarks: ‘‘God chooses for Himself, 
out of all, defore others and for others.” But it 





*[EsrarpD (Christliche Dogmatik, § 560) denies the indi- 
vidual reference in the verb éxAéy.. but, as Eapre well re- 
marks: “The choice of a multitude is simply the choice of 
each individual composing it. That multitude may be re- 
garded as a unity by God, but to Him it is a unity of definite 
elements or members. On the Divine side the elect, what- 
ever their number, are a unity, and are so described—mayv 6 

€ por, John Vi. 39; wav 6 dédwxas ato, John xvii. 2— 
a totality viewed by Omniscience as one; but on the human 


side, the elect are the whole company of believers, but thus. 
an zed—as 6 Gewpav Tov viby - 
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Dig iuleo:eorteotito'pay 1A Sic nos quoque in Christo 


eramus, priusquam mundus fieret, vigore scilicet elec- 

tionis wlerne ea s 

Second qu efinition of modality, in 
Him, iv aire, ae Christ. By this our elec- 
tion is more closely defined and limited: Christ 
the Person, in whom we are chosen, the life- 
sphere, the life-element, in which we are the 
Harwess may be 
correct, in saying that it is first stated in what 
follows, how He has chosen us in Him, but he is 
incorrect in rejecting all closer definitions of ex- 
positors here as interpolated, even if they corres- 
pond with what follows. Brza (in ipso videlicet 
adoptandos) is very near the true explanation, 
but his view is more limited than the subsequent 
context authorizes. Our union, our external 
and internal connection, with Christ is marked 
as the modality of our election. But the act of 
choice is asserted as a fact: in Him He has 
chosen us, so that as humanity was made in 
Adam, as the people of Israel was separated in 
Abraham, so the Church was chosen in Christ ; 
not, however, that He has merely determined to 
choose us. Accordingly it is entirely improper 
to read év dur@ (Alex., Morus, HoLzHausen), nor 
is it — eic Xpuarby (Ethiop. Vers.), or = d”’ airod, 
rovréori dia THe eic avTOv TioTEw (THEoPpayLActT 
and others), or per Christum et Christi merita pre- 
visa (A-LapipE, BULLINGER), or propter Christum 
(Guassius, Fuarr). Finally, it is arbitrary and 
incorrect to join év aire with #udc, since dvrac is 
wanting and elvac jac dylove follows. 

[Qxsuausen, Exsicorr: “In Christ, as the 
head and representative of spiritual, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity.” 
“Tn the proper and final sense this can be said 
only of His faithful ones, His Church, who are 
incorporated in Him by the Spirit. But in any 
sense, all God’s election is in Him only” (At- 
rorD). Hopnge: “In Christ, i. e., as united to 
Him in the covenant of redemption;” on the 
ground of the federal union which precedes the 
actual union. So Eapie. Meyer is less exact: 
“The divine act of our election has if Christ its 
determining ground.” ‘‘ Outside this connection 
of the divine decree of election with Christ we 
would not be chosen ;, but in Christ there lay for 
God the causa meritoria of our election.’ This 
is really equivalent to propter Christum.—R. ] 

Third qualification: a temporal definition, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, rpé 
kataBoaAne kéouov. Used by Paul only here, 
but found in John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. In 
Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; Heb. iii. 4: amd 
KataBoAjc xdouov; Matt. xiii. 85: ad KxataBoagje. 
The preposition zpd denotes that the election 
took place before the creation, and, since «xara- 
Boa designates the foundation, the groundwork, 
before the beginning of the carrying out of the 
well-ordered plan of creation. Thus the refer- 
ence to the eternity preceding time is made very 
strong,* stronger than in 7pd tév aidvwr (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25; Col. i. 26; 





Eph. iii. 9,11). The election precedes the crea- 

* [Euucerr {Euricerr says that this serore “here serves eee the 

” no pL encemiye of the New Dispensation, and wide 

4 separated the sere as mpd rover aluvioy (2 (2 Tim. 

‘ ee od with Christians, from His temporal 
of the Jews.” — ER). . 
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tion: the fulfilment of the former is justified in 
creation and its history, in the history of the 
world. Harvess: 
Tim. i. 9: ‘who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.’” OxsHauseNn (with Stier also) 
properly rejects the idea of a real, individual 
existence of believers before the creation in the 
Divine mind, but Christ’s existence with the 
Father before the creation of the world is un- 
mistakably indicated (Stier), BenarL: Hee 
presupponunt xternitatem filii Dei, namque filius, 
ante mundum factum erat objectum amoris paterni 
non futurum tantummodo, sed jam tum presens, 
John xvii. 5,24. [Awrorp (after Stier): ** How 
utterly irreconcilable pantheism is with this, 
God's election before laying the foundation of 
the world, of His people in His Son.”—R. 
That we should be holy and without 
blame before him [elva: juacg dyiove 
Kai apomove katevariov avtov].—The 


“The plainest parallel is 2, 


a 


infinitive elvac 4 ua¢ adds a supplement to the _ 


previous clause, to the phrase juac év ait in 
particular, and is to be taken as epexegetical 
(WINER, p. 298), giving prominence to the end, 
purpose and result of the election. The position 
of e/yac marks the existence, the actualized 
reality aimed at in the pretemporal, eternal 
choice. Chap. iii. 4, 6 (év 7@ pvornpiy tod Xpic- 
Tov—elvat Ta éOvy, kK. T. A.) is similar. 

Whether we are to understand the then present 
realization, just begun, or the consummation, 
begun in the church militant, or the completed 
reality in the church triumphant, cannot be de- 
termined from the adjectives ‘holy and without 
blame,” but must be found in the phrase «ar e- 
vortov avtrod, before Him.” It is not ne- 
cessary to write airov, with Harvess, Stier and 
others. Bence. has remarked (App. ad Mait. i. 
21), and Tiscnenporr [ Pref. N. 7., p. 58 f. ed. 
7], corroborates it, that before avrTov aur, av- 
Tov we constantly find az’, ir’, per’, én’, kar’, 
never dq@’, ig’, ye’, é9’, xa’, so that in the New 
Testament the reflexive form airov is never used, 
but in its stead éavrov. Thus too it happens that 
avréc is referred in quick succession to different 
subjects, as Mark viii. 22; ix. 27-29 (WINER, 
pp. 141, 143*). From the Apostle’s point of view 
avtov is quite correct, and to be understood of 
God, even though év airy refers to Christ: To 
the phrase kaTevortov avrov corresponds 


the Hebrew 7 *395, coram Deo. According 


to this we must accept a reference to the present 
life, and not to the Judgment. The context at 
all events gives no support for the reference to 
the Judgment, which He will hold at the end of 
days. The parallel passage, Col. i. 22: “to 
present holy and unblamable and unreprovable 
in His sight,” as well as the ‘‘now” (ver. 21), 
and “if at least ye continue” (ver. 23) refer 





ition question respecting the use of av rod is discussed 
of WinER’s Grammar. The oweming assertion 
that it oan never used, is not accepted by Winer. It appears, 
he ag that under the influence of GriesBacn, this pointing 
ooo, Sogeess the tendency now being against it. 
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definitely to the present state.* This is con- 
firmed by a comparison with Jude 24: ‘*to pre~ 
sent you faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy.” We must evidently 
apply this to the Judgment before God in eter- 
nity, but the expression is modified in accordance 
with this meaning. Hence Srrer is mistaken in 
regarding our passage as applicable ‘to the 
last flaming glance of the holy Judge, who can 
and will be the perfectly righteous and eternal 
beatifying God alone pee xii. 23).” Sonen- 
KEL too is not satisfied with the reminder that 
He is the knower of hearts, but refers to His 
great Judgment day. 

[Mryer renders this phrase: judice Deo, in 
connection with his view of the forensic refer- 
ence of the adjectives ‘‘ holyand without blame.” 
But the reference to sanctification is to be pre- 
ferred, and hence if ‘‘before Him” does not 
refer to the last Judgment, it must mean: vere, 
sincere (Beza, Exuicorr; so Eapir). ALForD: 
«¢In the deepest verity of our being, thoroughly 
penetrated by the Spirit of holiness, bearing 
His searching eye; but at the same time imply- 
ing an especial nearness to His presence and 
dearness to Him—and bearing a foretaste of the 
time when the elect shall be évériov rod Opovow 
Tov Jeov, Rev. vii. 15.”,—R. ] 

With our view then ‘holy and unblamable” 
cannot of course mean the complete holiness, 
which is the original end of the first choosing, 
as its attained goal before the throne of God, as 
Srizr thinks, or humanity cleansed from all the 
defilements of sin, which, according to ScuEn- 
KEL, is the end of the Divine election. “Ayzoc, 
holy, can scarcely be taken in any other sense 
than that of ver. 1, designating one consecrated 
to God. The distinction between its meaning 
here and ver. 1 is to be found in the qualifica- 
tions: elvac—xarevdriov aitov. This state of 
consecration is therefore a reality, not merely a 
being “called,” a ‘“‘name” (although even this 
latter is not a mere sound, @ non-entity), a reality 
too before God, and not merely before men. 
Accordingly dycoc here must in some way mark 
the internal effects upon the subject, connected 
with this state of consecration; so that duwpoc 
is very naturally added. 

"A 2 0¢ corresponds to the Hebrew D'DN, un- 


blemished, and is to be rendered neither irrepre- 
hensus (Morus) nor trreprehensibilis (2 Pet. iii. 
14; Phil. ii. 15, where the form is ayéuyroc), 
even though this is the original meaning (PAassow 
sub voce). It is applied strictly to the sacrificial 
animal (1 Pet. i. 19) which is also consecrated 
to God.+ The two words are joined together 
elsewhere (v. 27; Col. i, 22); in the first pas- 
sage they are used of the church (‘not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing’’), in the 
latter, which is parallel to our verse, Kai aveyk4- 
tovc is added. Hence we are reminded of Rom. 
viii. 33: «* Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth,” and 
have to do with those who are transferred eic 
viobeciay (ver. 5), who are partakers of ‘re- 





* (Dr. BRAUNE seems to refer Col. i. 22 to the future Judg- 
ment, in his notes on that Lay oa 4 

+“ As there is here no sacrificial allusion, direct or indi- 
rect (comp. chap. v. 27), it seems best to retain the simple 
etymological meaning: inculpatus” (EL1icoTt).—R.] 4 





demption,” “the forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7), ° 
among whom all this is inward, living truth, the 
vital beginning of a glorious conclusion, so that 
advance is ever made toward holiness (1 Pet. i, 
15, 16), and the saying in the Apocalypse (xxii. 
a verified : ‘he that is holy, let him be holy 


still,” which indeed finds a further verification 
in eternity. Thus both a condition, a subjective 
state, and more especially a position, which is to 
be and has been occupied, a station into which 
they have come and live, are meant, and not 
merely a judgment. The words of Koppr, which 
Haruess recalls, are apt: non tum ad virtutis 
studium, quam potius ad dignitatem Christianorum, 
qua tanquam homines innocentes sibique caros Deus 
eos tractat, est referendum, idem quod alias in cpp. 
Pauli est Sixawovioba rapa Oe. Accordingly ayww¢ 
without further qualification does not refer to 
inward, actual sanctification (St1eR). Such limi- 
tations as: nisi confecto nostro stadio (CALOv.), 
quantum quidem hujus in mortali vita per Dei ipsius 
gratiam et carnis nostre infirmitatem fieri potest 
(CALIxTUs), are as inadmissible as the explana- 
tion of BaumGartTEeNn-Crusivs, that the final 
end of the matter of Christianity is found in 
moral worth, or RurcKER?’s opinion, that it was 
the Apostle’s peculiarity, to idealize everything. 

[Modern English commentators accept the dis- 
tinction of MryEerR respecting these two words: 
the first presents the positive, the nd the nega- 
tive side; but there is an unusual agreement 
among them against the reference to justification, 
which Braung, Meyer, OtsHausen, Harwzss, 
Korrge and others favor. Curysostom, THEO- 
PHYLACT, CaLvin, Stier, Hoper, Eapir, Ewti- 
coTT, ALFORD and others, apply the adjectives to 
sanctification. And with good reason: For an 
ultimate result is here spoken of, and Paul who 
had stamped the technical sense on so many 
Greek words before this Epistle was written, 
would have made the other meaning plain by. 
using such words here. Dr. Honge deduces 
very properly these statements: “If men are 
chosen to be holy, they cannot be chosen because 
they are holy.” ‘+ Holiness is the only evidence 
of election.” —R. ] 

In love, év aydéa7.—Of course, His, God’s 
love. This phrase, at the close of ver. 4, must 
be connected grammatically with the following 
participle, thus standing in emphatic. position. 
The Greek is much freer in the position of words 
than the German; where the latter must help 
out the meaning with particles, the former re- 
quires only change of position; still it never 
goes beyond bounds in this respect. It cannot 
be connected with *‘chose”” (Oxcumen., THoMas, 
Friacius, BAUMGARTEN, FLATT, and others), since 
it stands entirely too far and too decidedly re- 
moved from that verb; and must be regarded as 
‘‘trailing after it.”’” Nor yet is the connection 
with ‘holy and blameless” (AMBROSIASTER, 
Erasmus, Luraer, Catvin, Brza, Grortivs 
evangelit, ro rav is in love], Wour, RuEcKERT 
taublousty , Morus, Marruizs, Hevpner [E.V., 
Atrorp, Hover], admissible; although eat 
év dyaAdudoe Ne 24) and duéunroc év éiphvy 





(2 Pet. iii. 14) occur, yet it is in such close 
union as to form one idea; the phrase could be 
‘*before Him,” 
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to be qualified; but Paul uses dyoe kai dpuwpoc 
without any qualification (ver. 27 ; Col. i. 22), and 
the proper exposition excludes this connection, 
which has mainly subserved the Romanist and 
Rationalistic view. ‘Accordingly most (from the 
Peshito to TischenvorrF) have upheld the conec- 
; tion with mpoopicac as the only admissible one. 

; [The connection with the adjectives favors 
; the reference to sanctification in those words, 
giving this sense: we are chosen to be placed “in 
a state of moral excellence which consists in 
love” (Hovcr). But this author is as little justi- 
fied in saying that the reference to sacrificial 
purification occasioned the connection with the 
following participle, as Braune is, in affirming 
that the connection with the adjectives has 
mainly subserved the Romanist and Rationalistic 
view. Neither of these statements affect the 
question. Atrorp has an able defence of the 
ordinary connection. Besides arguing that 
throughout this long sentence the verbs and par- 
ticle precede their qualifying clauses, since the 
verbs are emphatic, giving prominence to God’s 
act, not His attribute, he holds that this qualifi- 
cation is highly appropriate: ‘‘ dyda7y, that which 
man lost at the Fall, but which God is, and to 
which God restores man by redemption, is the 
great element in which, as their abode and 
breathing-place, all Christian graces subsist, 
and in which, emphatically, all perfection before 
God must be found.’”* All which is true, but not 
sufficient to overcome the grammatical objections 
to this view. Dr. Hopes says that ‘‘predesti- 
nated” has a subsequent qualification, hence it 
would be tautological to join “in love,” to it, 
but as Exxicorr intimates, the two qualifying 
phrases point to two different attributes; one to 
the loving mercy, the other to the sovereign 
power of God. The view of Braung, is that of 
the Peshito, Curysostom, THEODORET, THEOPHY- 
Lact, AvaustTinr, Jerome, Beneet, Koprr, 
Srorr, Hartess, De Werte, OLsHAusEN, Houz- 
HAUSEN, Striper, Turner, Eapie, Exxicort, Mey- 
‘ER, Beek; also GriresBacu, ScHoLz, LACHMANN, 
Tiscnenvorr. The list might be enlarged, but 
is long enough to sustain the last remark of 
Braune against Hoper’s assertion that ‘the 
majority of commentators adopt the construction 
followed by our translators.” —R. } 


Ver. 5. In love having predestinated us 

[* poopicag hu ac¢).—lIlpoopifew, to determine 
eforehand; pd points out, that the determina- 
tion existed before the thing or person to be des- 
tined, and is to be more closely defined only by 
the context: ‘‘before the foundation of the 
world” (Hartess, Stier, Meyer, and others), 
hence beforehand, not before others (BaumeaR- 
Ten). The participle is associated with éeAéfa- 
to: &&eAéEato TH mpoopicat, or Kal rpodpice. Thus 
the Greek expresses it, not indicating a chrono- 
logical sequence; the temporal relation is not 
touched upon. ‘Lhe aorist indeed denotes the 
concluded action without reference to the past 
or present; the matter spoken of is before time. 
Similarly vers. 8, 11, 13, 20. The participle 

_ denotes, therefore, not piers of fact, but only 
the attendant manner (Hariess). Homperg is 
. ‘hl postquam nos predestinavit adoptandos, 







cluded with the adjective as one idea, which was | 





elegit etiam nos, ut simus sancti. In that case we 
should have found at all events, mpérepov mpno- 
ptoac. When the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 80): 
“« whom he did predestinate, them he also called,” 
without mentioning the election, we must find 
the latter included in the first ante-temporal act, 
notin the other act of accomplishment, taking 
place in time. Nor can it be inferred from 
Rom. viii. 29: ‘‘ whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate,” that the predestination wag 
preceded temporally by a particular act, that of 
foreknowing, quite as little as the two notions 
are to be confounded. 

As regards the relation of priority, ALrorp 
and Srier, take the ‘election’ as antecedent to 
the ‘‘ predestination,” the former regarding the 
éfeAéEaro in this passage as ranking with the 
mpoéyvo in Rom. viii. 29. On the other hand 
Hopae implies just the reverse, that the election 
is based on the preceding predestination. Exut- 
cort too regards the participle ‘‘as temporal, not 
modal, and its action as prior fo, not synonymous 
with, that of égeAéfaro.”” He takes it as—quum 
predestinavit, ‘‘after He had,” &c., but Meyer 
says that ‘‘ predestinatio is never elsewhere distin- 
guished from edectio, as antecedent toit.”’ Eaprg 
too takes the participle as synchronous with the 
verb, which is safest where there is no gramma- 
tical necessity for insisting on the temporal 
qualification (see, however, Winer, p. 3821). It 
is not well to dogmatize about the order in the 
Divine mind, especially on so slender a basis as 
that afforded by the Greek aorist participle.—R. ] 

The phrase ‘in love,’ coming first, marks 
with special emphasis the motive of the predes- 
tination. Jn hac epistola regnat tT) amo, amor, 
amatus ; ipsi principio epistole congruit (BENGEL). 
This precedence is like iii. 18: év aydrn éppifw- 
pévot. What is thus demanded by the thought, 
and confirmed by the form of language, is cer- 
tainly not contradicted, as will appear, by what 
follows: xara rv evdoxiav—eic Eraivov ddEne Tic 
xapitoc, which is not added tautologically, as 
some (Marruigs and others) suppose. 

‘Huac, ‘‘us,” is the object, as in ver. 4; but it 
must be noticed, that we have here, not é««Ayoia 
or some such collective notion, but juac. Hence 
it cannot be said with ScHENKEL: ‘ The predes- 
tination applies to the whole of the Divine decree 
of salvation, the election to the individual persons 
in whom it is accomplished.’’ So much only is 
correct, that the thought does not respect indi- 
viduals as such, a colluvies, a multituds, but the 
church and its members, or the individuals as 
members of an organism, but in the predestina- 
tion, just as in the election (ver. 4). Comp. 
Rom, viii. 29f. [Eapre makes a far better dis- 
tinction between zpoopicac and éeAéEaro: ** The 
end pre-appointed—rpé, is implied in the one; 
the mass out of which the choice is made—éx, is 
glanced at by the other.” So Exticorr.—R. ] 

Unto adoption, cic viofeciav. This desig- 
nates, in distinction from rtexvoyovia (1 Tim. ii. 
15), adoption (viod¢ Oéobar, vidv Oerdv roreioBac) ; 
we are not children by nature, like Christ, but 
only by grace. Adoption is a rith conception, 
not at alla simple matter, and its actualization 
has a very significant history; it did not come to 
maturity at once, but has a development from 
primary stages, preceded by grand preparatory 
















stages, unto its completion in eternity. To the 
Old Testament Israel belonged the adoption 
(Rom. ix. 4, to which are added the glory, the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the service of 
the sanctuary, the promises); even the Chris- 
tians are “ waiting for the adoption, the redemp- 
tion of the body ” (Rom. viii. 23). An explana- 


- tory parallel to our verse is found in Rom. viii. 


29: ‘*He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren;” ver. 30 (‘he 
also glorified”’) however points yet deeper, so 
that we must recall the bold words of Peter (2 
Pet. i. 4): ‘‘that by these ye might be partakers 
of the divine nature,” as well as those of Paul 
(Rom. viii. 17): ‘If children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Comp. 
Gal. iv. 5-7; 1 Thes. ii. 12; 2 Thes. ii. 14; 1 
Jno. iii. 2. Hence it is not a formula solemnis ad 
Christianam religionem adducere (Korps), nor to 
be referred in general and indefinitely to the be- 
nefits, which distinguish Christians from other 
men (FLAtr), nor yet futura beatitate ornari, adeo 
amari Deumque redamare (Morus), nor ean it be 
said: viobecia venise peccatorum morte Christi parte 
certa spe verissime constat (TITTMANN). 

[Hopvar: Sonship in reference to God in- 
cludes,—1. Participation of His nature or con- 
formity to His image. 2. The enjoyment of His 
favor, or being the special objects of His love. 
8. Heirship, or a participation of the glory and 
blessedness of God. Sometimes one and some- 
times another of these ideas is the most promi- 


nent. In the present case it is the second and 
third.” Meyer has a good note in loco on vio- 
fecia.—R. | 


Through Jesus Christ unto himself, dca 
"Incov Xprorov eic abrév.—Against the 
reading airév, see.the close of ver. 4, Avda with 
the genitive retains the meaning per, through, 
marking the mediator, cannot therefore be: 
propter (MoLpENHAUvER). Comp. John xiv. 6. The 
person of the Lord must be regarded as that of the 
mediator. Even though we find in Gal. iii. 26: 
viol dua tHe TioTewc, there the subjective media- 
tion which proceeds from the Object of faith, the 
mediator, is marked, here the objective, to which 
the former will not be wanting. We take avrév 
as referring to God; should Jesus Christ be 
meant, the reading must be, kai ei¢ avrév. 
Hence the explanation is incorrect: in conformi- 
tatem ejus (Christi) per fidem et bonos mores (AN- 
set and others). But the preposition ei¢ must 
retain the sense unto or into Him, as is required 
by those passages cited in the last paragraph, 
which indicate the final end of the vioGecia. 
Hence it is not so much an ‘ explanatory addi- 
tion” (Harvess), as an adjoined supplement 
(Stier). The explanation: ad gloriam gratiz 
suze (Piscator, Morus), is in any case insuf- 
ficient. It is impossible to take ei¢ airév as= 
the Hebrew 4, sisi (Grotius, Woxr, Kopre fol- 
lowing the paraphrase of Bucer: Qui predesti- 
navit pridem nos, ut in filios sibi per Jesum Chris- 
tum—adoptaret). 
up to God. Nor is it—év éavré (Canvin, Beza, 
Carxtus); and just as little a circumlocution 
for the genitive avrov, qualifying viobecia (Ruxc- 
Kerr). Meyer is excellent: **How, rich and 
entirely Grecian Paul is precisely in his prepo- 


PAssaAVANT weakens it into: | 





sitional expressions, by. which 
sents a mere relation of case.” 
[Among the various opinions 


abrév, and the shadings of signification attached — 


to it, the view of Exxicorr seems most satisfac: 
tory: ‘*In these deeper theological passages the 
preposition seems to bear its primary (sic—éve 
Donaldson, Cratylus, 3170) and most compre- 
hensive sense of ‘ ¢o and into’ (see Rost u. Palm. 
Lex. 8. v.); the idea of approach (ri ei¢ abrov 
avayovoav, Theophylact) being also blended with 
and heightened by that of inward union; comp. 
notes on Gal. iii. 27. We may thus paraphrase, 
‘God predestinated us to be adopted as His sons; 
and that adoption came to us through Christ, 
and was to lead us into, and unite us to God,’ ” 


According to the good pleasure of his 
will, cara tv evdoniav Tov OeAnuartoe av- 
70v.—Evdoxia can indeed mean good will, as in 
Lukeii. 14; Phil. i. 15; ii. 18; 2 Thess. i. 11, or 
wish, arbitrium, or Matt. xi. 26; Lukex. 21. Here 
however it is equivalent to Bova#, ver. 11: xara 
tiv Bovahy tov GeAhuaroc, and the senseis that what 
was ordained in love, He ordained according to 
(xara) the determination of His will. As év ayary 
(ver. 4) denotes the principle of the ordaining, ei- 
doxia here cannot mean ‘good will.” It is the 
substantive answering to doxeiv (frequentative 
from déyeoOar, Ion., déxeafar), to seem good, as 
Acts xv. 22, 25, 28—beneplacitum, and is distin- 
guished from fovA#, the inclinational* act of 
willing (while é0éAevv designates the ethical act), 
only in this, that it refers more to deliberation, 
choice. Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 124 ff. 
Hence the interpretations of THeoporer (7 é7’ 
evepyecia BobAnoc), Surpas (from Theodoret ad 
Ps. vy. 12; 1d ayabdv OéAnua), Beza (benevolentia), 
Luruer, Morus (pro benevolo suo consilio), Har- 
Less, (according to the kindness of His will), 
OtsHauseN, Hevsner [Eanpie, not Meyer as the 
German indicates,—R.] and others, are incor- 
rect. 

[The two meanings of evdoxia here under dis- 
cussion are: 1. beneplacitum, mere good plea- 
sure; 2. benevolentia. Undoubtedly in this case 
God's good pleasure was also His benevolentia, 
but to which does the Apostle here refer? The 
usage of the LXX. favors the latter meaning, but 
in the New Testament both occur. The context 
must decide, It favors meaning (1.), for (a) 
the idea of benevolence inthe highest degree 
was already introduced as a qualification in év 
ayary, admitting that the phrase is to be joined 
with this verse. (b) The phrases occurring 
afterwards in vers. 9, 11 point to this meaning, 
especially Bovdjy tov GeAnuaroc avtowv (ver. 11). 
(ec) The reference being to the actor exclu- 
sively and not to the objects of the action, this 
meaning brings them less into view (Etuicorr, 
after De Werte). The proper safe-guard 
against the notion of bare arbitrary decree is 
found in év ayary. So substantially but with 
an occasional tendency to press the sense too 





* [Braune says: dem gemiithlichen Akt des Wollens, thus 

indicating his acceptance of Buttmann’s ) 

BovAonar ond tac (thn ees 2058 i 0 of 

the latter of deliberation, ice). On this sce ver, 11, The ‘ 

word gemitthlich has no mma poping! ‘ 
a : ) fpoy ie. 


aware.—R.] 
















; far, Grorius, Erasmus, CaLyin Benge, Frat, 


Rueckert, De Werre, Meyer (‘the free self-de- 
termination independent of all human“esert is here 
meant”’), Bueex, Hopar,Atrorp,Etxicorr. Nor 
does this view make the ground for thanksgiving 
the less, as Eapie implies. —We accept béAnua 
here in the simple sense of “ will,” reserving 
the discussion of its precise meaning for a sub- 
sequent page.—R.] The explanation of Cury- 
sostom (rd ododpdv OfAnua, Td peta énifuuiac 
GéAnua) is to be rejected. 

Ver. 6. Unto the praise of the glory of 
his grace, cic éracvov déEne tie xape 
roc avrov.—Eic éracvov points to the vioi 
feroi, who now praise, as those who have been 
blessed by the sonship and heirship, and ren- 
ders prominent, that God’s ultimate aim is the 
blessedness of His creatures, of His Own. For 
eic éra:vov is to be taken in connection with mpoo- 
picag ei¢ viobeciav—eic airév as forming the con- 
clusion ; it reaches unto the praise from him who 
has been pardoned. The object of the praise is 
‘*the glory,” but not glory in itself, or God’s 
glory, but ‘‘of his grace” (avrobd not airoi, 
see on ver. 4). Xdpi¢ is aydry, the latter is 
however more general, the former more special, 
marking love, which condescends, like the Ger- 
man Gnade (see on ver. 2), or which acts upon 
xaiperv, yapd, making or being yapséic (lovely). 
This then is, principally, the object of the praise, 
which lauds indeed the glory of the grace. This 
glory is the object of the praise, vers. 12, 14, 
where we find: ei¢ éravov rac dbEn¢ avTov. It 
is remarkable that the article is omitted here be- 
fore dé&nc; but défa is not the main idea, but 7 
xadpic avrov, and we should render (according to 
Wiver, p. 179): To the praise of His glory in 


_ grace (Gnadenherrlichkeit), so that déga rie yape- 


toc forms one conception. Still it is altogether 
inadmissible to explain the genitive dé&y¢ as a 
Hebraism for the adjective évdofoc; Paul was 
acquainted with that adjective (v. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 
10) and did not select it here. This is equally 
true, whether it be joined with éra:vov, as mean- 
ing: to glorious praise (Grotius, Esttus), or to 
tie xaptroc: to the praise of His glorious grace 
(Luraer, Beza, Morus, Korps, Frart, and 
others). 

[Merer: “ The glorifying of the Divine love 
(which however is here designated, according to 
its definite peculiarity, as grace, because it con- 
cerns what is sinful, ii. 1 ff.) is the final end” 
of the Divine predestination. Exiicorr: ‘As 
Curysostom appears rightly to have felt, déé¢ 
is a pure substantive, and serves to specify that 
peculiar quality or attribute of the ydpic which 
forms the subject of the praise.” —R. ] 

Which he freely bestowed upon us [7¢ 
éyapitwoev 4uac)|.—On the attraction 7¢ 
éyapitrwcev for #v—according to the well- 
known expression yapw yapirovv, see WINER, 

154, and the Zextual Note®. Similar cases, iv. 

3 2 Cor. i. 4. Xapiroiv = gratia aliquem aff- 
cere; but gratia may be taken in the subjective or 
objective sense, so that this means either: He 
has made lovely, pleasing, or: He has dispensed 

2, favor. The word occurs elsewhere in the 
w Testament only in Luke i. 28 (the salutation 
e angel to Mary: yaipe xeyapcrwuévy, where 
r meaning may be accepted, or both com- 

















bined (Srrer in loco.) [The objective sense is 
certainly to be preferred in Luke i. 28; for to 
take the other view involves at least a quasi- 
support of very untenable dogmas. On the force 
ofsGreek verbs in 6w, see Eapie, Hariess, Euui- 
cort.—R.] It also occurs in the LXX. (Sir. 
ix. 8; xviii. 17), and in the first sense. The 
reading 7¢ supports the first view; the reading — 
év 7 the other. For the former was evidently 
accepted in the Syriac version, and aptly repro- 
duced: quam effudit super nos, so that His grace 
has not remained and does not remain fruitless. 
So the Vulgate: gratificavit. Curysostom: ob 
pévov duaprnudtov arhAdagev, GA24 Kai érepdoroue 
éroincev; THEODORET, Theophylact, (ECUMENIUS 
to the same effect. A-Lapipe: Gratiosos nos 
reddidit, scilicet gratiam suam nobis communicando 
et infundendo. Lururr: Angenehmgemachr, made 
pleasant. Breza: Gratis nos sibi acceptos reddidit ; 
so Stier and others. The second view is held 
by Benee. (gratia amplexus est), BAUMGARTEN, 
Koprg, Frarr, Hartess, Rueckert, ScHENKEL 
and others. At all events with the perspective 
reaching ‘“‘ unto the praise of the glory of His 
grace,” we must not leave out of view the result 
of pardoning, the effect of the ydprc on the yapr- 
tibévrec, who become yapievtec ; here, where the 
Apostle ‘closes his first circle of thought” 
(Stier), there is at the same time a reference to 
the goal aimed at fromthe pardon, Accordingly 
‘‘us” applies not merely to Paul and his readers 
or contemporaries, but to all believers. 

[The subjective sense may be involved, but 
the other seems decidedly preferable. ALForD 
says the subjective meaning of ydpic does not 
seem to occur in the N. T., certainly not in St. 
Paul. He very properly argues for the other 
meaning, from the ‘indefinite aorist, referring 
to an act once past in Christ, not to an abiding 
state which He has brought about in us.” Also 
from the context which is all of God’s grace. So 
Evuicotrr, Eaprr, Meyer, Hopae. The Roman- 
ist expositors find in the other sense a support 
for their doctrine of justitia inherens.—R. ] 

In the beloved, év 76 ayarnuévy.—tThis 
contains areference to éyapitwoev. BENGEL aptly 
says: Autonomasia, opportuna. Amor plus signi- 
ficat, quam gratia. 1 Pet. ii. 10: ubi de iis, qui 
misericordiam consecuti sunt, ea dicuntur, supra que 
6 nyarnuévoc, AMATUS longe eminet; tAeoc necessa- 
rio presupponit previam miseriam, sed amor non 
item. The Beloved, xar’ éfoxhv, (Col. i. 13; Matt. 
iii. 17), by God the Father, not ab omnibus (Pr- 
LAGIvS), is the Only Begotten, the Son of God by 
nature, Christ; He is the object of the love 
(ayérn) of the Father, not needing ydpic, as we; 
only through the grace of God in Christ do we 
become objects of Hislove; as yap:twhévrec. Ac- 
cordingly this distinction is not to be made use 
of in favor of the second meaning of ézapitwoer, 
as is done by Harutess. The preposition é» 
must be retained as marking our fellowship with 
Christ, who is our life-sphere; hence it is not 
= dia rév, propter (Grotivus and others). Weare 
rather reminded of the verse: Vor dir sonst 
nichts gilt, als Dein eigen Bild. [Before thee 
nothing passes current but thine own image. ] 
In Him, the image of God, we have, not only ob- 
jectively, but subjectively also, the grace, that 
we are well-pleasing to God. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE 









[Eavm: ‘We, as adopted children, are in- 
deed loved, but there is another, the Son, the 
own Beloved Son. It was not, therefore, affec- 


tion craving indulgence, or eager for an object. 


on which to expend itself, that led to our adop- 
tion. There was no void in His bosom, the loved 
One lay in it.” —R.] 


SECOND FOUNDATION OF THE PRAISE; VERS. 7-12, 
The carrying out of the eternal decree. 

Ver. 7. In whom we have the [or our] 
redemption through his blood [év @ é yo- 
fev. THVaATOAbTpwWOoLY O14 TOV GipaTo’ 
avrov}.—Comp. Col. i. 14...‘ We have,” ‘‘ the 
first present tense of. the whole discourse, and 
very emphatic”’ (Stier). Hence it immediately 
follows év , ‘‘in whom.” With this a new cir- 
cle of thought begins, pointing to the already 
experienced accomplishment of the Divine eter- 
nal decree, even though just begun. The pre- 
position év is to be taken in its strict meaning: 
for only within the Person of the Beloved, Christ, 
are we in the possession and enjoyment of re- 
demption. Christ’s work is inseparable from 
His Person; we have redemption, not in His 
work without His Person, but in His Person, 
which with His work is a living unity (OLsnAv- 
SEN). Hence it will not suffice to explain: in 
fellowship with Him (Winer, p. 364, note 7), 
while it is altogether incorrect to take it as = 
ud bv, évexa ov (FLATT, Korre), even though the 
phrase ‘through His blood” be adjoined, and 
the explanation be: cujus morti eruente debeo ; so 
Morus: propter quem. ScHENKEL appears to in- 
terpolate per di ov in his explanation: by means 
of the fellowship with Him through faith. 
[HopGe seems to have lost the force of the 
phrase, weakening it into, ‘‘i.¢., not in our- 
selves,” and then taking “by his blood” as ex- 
planatory. Exxicort, Eapre, ALrorp all catch 
more or less of the true view so aptly expressed 
by OtsHauseNn.—R. 

We are having! Believers, Christians are in 
possession of a property. The possession is 
marked, not the receiving, or having received ; 
hence éyecv is not = assecutum esse, or asseqgut. 

Eapre is still better: ‘* We are ever needing, 
and so are ever having it.”’ The objective sense, 
there is forus, adopted by Atrorp, following 
Harvess, underlies the expressed and emphatic 
subjective one; the latter is not merely ‘an im- 
plied import,” but the prominent thought.—R. ] 

The subject treated of is a bonum novi testamenti 
(BEencEL)—r7v* axoAbtrpworv. This word 
points to a redemption through ransom. This 
idea is a prevalent one, even in the New Testa- 
ment, where our Lord so uses it (Matt. xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45: to give His life a ransom for many), 
and Paul, 1 Tim. ii. 6: 4 dove éavrdv avridvtpov 
ixép wévtav, Tit. ii, 14: Avtpovoba:, 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 18: ayopdafew, Acts xx. 28: me- 
peroveicfa. Still the expiation, indicated in the 
Lord’s saying, appears also, as in Rom. iii. 23- 
25. Manifesto satis eam mortis vim indicat, que sa- 





* [The article here points tosomething well known; if the 
verb €xouer has a reference mainly objective, then this means 
redemption promised, etc., butif it be subjective, then it 
means our redemption. NYBEARE, 
this, but sanctions itin the Revision by Four Ang. Clergy- 
men Such a rendering by no means implies that the 
aroAvtpwowy is merely subjective-—B.} 


-blood”’ is added (comp. Levit. xvii. 












crificio confertur piaculari (Frirzscue), Here 
deed the Ponaat ran orphan maccifes eems 
to be the prominent one, since st is 

vii. 11, Har- 
Less). We may however take the blood of Christ 
as the ransom price. The powers and eyils, in- - 
dicated in the preposition azé, from which be- 
lievers are and shall be snatched, are according 
to Stier, the wrath to come (1 Thess. i. 10), the 
present evil world (Gal. i. 4), the power of dark- 
ness (Col. i. 18), all unrighteousness (Tit. ii. 14), 
vain conversation after the ways of their fathers 
(1 Pet. i. 18); indeed the extirpation and com- 
pensation of all the evil in which we have in- 
volved ourselves with our transgressions (Pren- 
NINGER). Though the word may have in pas- 
sages, such as iv, 80; Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 
80, a more general signification, the original re- 
ference being supplanted or obliterated, here this 
is marked by the context. Har.ess indeed is 
correct, in maintaining against Romanist expo- 
sitors (such as A-Lapipe), that it designates not 
merely a subjective condition; but he should not 
have based on the presence of the article the 
statement that abstract nouns without the article 
merely designate that the generic notion has be- 
come real as a subjective possession. 

Through his blood, 6:4 rot aiuaroc 
avtov.—MeyeEr regerds this as entirely like é 
T@ aiuare (ii. 18), remarking that Paul was very 
fond of prepositional variations (2 Cor. jii. 11). 
The former, however, describes rather the me- 
diation, which may be in constant movement, as 
here; while the latter points to an existing life- 
sphere or fact, in which indeed that mediation 
must be consummated. Hence the Apostle is 
not influenced by likings or beauty of diction, etc., 
but by a shading of the thought.—In the Person 
of Christ as the Only Begotten, is given to us, as 
to all believers, Redemption by means of His 
blood, as an offering and ransom-price, and now 
we are haying such a gift. Though Heb. ix. 12- 
14 is to be compared with our passage, still we 
may not introduce here, as is done by Korps, the 
sacrificial worship of the ancient nations, ac- 
cording to which through a sinless offering past 
sins were extirpated and the angered divinity 
reconciled, as though Paul had made use of 
this. 

[Atrorp: ‘It is a noteworthy observation of 
Hartess here, that the choice of the word, the 
Blood of Christ, is of itself a testimony to the 
idea of expiation having been in the writer’s 
mind. Not the death of the victim, but its BLoop, 
was the typical instrument of expiation. I may 
notice that in Phil. ii. 8, where Christ’s obedience, 
not His atonement, is spoken of, there is no men- 
tion of His shedding His blood, only of the act 
of His Death.” This was the price, rd Afrpor. 
As Eapix well says: ‘‘The nexus we may not be 
able to discover fully, but ”—‘‘the death of 
Christ has governmental relations, has an in- 
fluence on our salvation totally different in na- 
ture and sphere of operation, from its subjec- 
tive power in ast the heart by the love 
which it presents, and the thrilling motives 
which it brings to bear upon it.”—R. ] 

The forgiveness of our transgressions, 
THY &gectvy TOY TapanTtopatov.—Lv- 
THER joins this with the foregoing thus: namely, 
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the forgiveness of sins, thus apa and cor- 
rectly, as epexegetical (Winer, p. 492). [So the 
E. V. in the parallel passage, Col. i. 14.—R } 
This implies, that the more comprehensive ex- 
pression, redemption, is to be limited, contains 
more than is involved in the context, éyopev ; 
“the forgiveness of transgressions” renders em- 
phatically prominent one principal element, on 
which indeed another depends. Accordingly it 
cannot be said, that the Apostle defines the na- 
ture of the “redemption” with this epexegetical 
addition (Hartess) [Meyer]. It is just as er- 
roneous to extend the epexegetical phrase on ac- 
count of the first expression, and to explain 
“forgiveness of transgressions ”’ as taking away 
of sins (Berlenb. Bible). Paul now takes out as 
chief the first thing: the forgiveness of sins (Stier). 
Frirzscus aptly remarks (Rom. iii. 25) on the 
distinction between wdpeore and dgeoic: * ** Con- 
veniunt in hoc, quod sive illa, sive hee tibi obtigerit 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant 
eo, quod hae dala facinorum tuorum penas nunqguam 
pendes, illa concessa non diutius nullas peccatorum 
tuorum poenas lues, quam et in tis connivere placu- 
erit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.”” Fur- 
ther the genitive of ré raparréuara refers only 
to individual facts, and, since these can neither 
be undone or extirpated, we must understand 
pardon alone; Oxsd#ausen is incorrect in laying 
no weight upon the form waparrauara, duapriat 
(Col. i. 14), and including also the sinful condi- 
tion, the inborn sinfulness, understanding here 
absolutely all that is sinful.t Although he is 
correct in saying that the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins as a fact cannot be conceived 
of, without the transformation of the man pro- 
ceeding from it as a consequence, yet we must 
still maintain that nothing is said here about the 
latter, but only that redemption, like the for- 
giveness, has its complete objective reality en- 
tirely irrespective of the subjective state of the 
individuals (Hartess). [Accepting this view, 
which is that of Hopas, Eapie and others, we 
must deny Atrorp’s remark, that this phrase is 
not to be limited, but is ‘‘at least equipollent 
with aroAbrpwoic.”—R. ] 
According to the riches of his grace.— 
Kara rd rwAovrog THe YapetTtog aiTrod 
evidently designates the grace of God, not of 
Christ, as the ultimate ground of the fact of Re- 
demption, and corresponding («ar 4) to the depth 
and importance of the same in its riches. Simi- 
larly ii. 7: 1d mAobroe tHe xapiroc, Rom. ii. 4: 
mAovrog tie xpnorérytoc, Rom. ix. 23; Col. i. 27; 
Eph. iii. 16: ric défyc. Hence it is not—gratia 
liberalissima (Korps). Instead of rd mAovrog, 
attested by &. and B., and to be retained here, 6 
tAovrog more frequently occurs. [Comp. Textual 
Note*.| Passavant aptly says: ‘*We have in 
this grace not only deliverance from misery and 
curse, not only forgiveness—we find in it the 
*(On this distinction, comp. TREeNcH, , IV. T., 3 
33; Voocerv; has a special treatise, De uti distinctionis 
inter mapeow dee seat ety t. vii.) See Scuarr, Romans, p. 


128, Textual 
(On wapdarwpa see Ir. ScuArr’s note (Rom. y, 15) 
182, and the subsequent discussions. The positions taken 
Biare forbid any such wide reference as that of OLSHAUSEN. 
Etarcort, while not laying much stress upon the distinction 
1 ouata iat, takes the former era 
x more to sins on the side of commission, , the 
r to sins as the result of a state, sinful —R.] 











freedom, the glory, the heritage of the children 
of God, the crown of eternal life.” 

[Atrorp is not correct in saying this clause of 
itself prevents the limitation of dgecw to mere 
forgiveness. Eapig seems to catch the spirit of 
the passage best. ‘*Atonement is not in antago- 
nism with grace. For the opulence of His grace 
is seen not only in its innumerable forms and 
varieties of operation among men, but also in the 
unasked and unmerited provision of such an 
atonement—as the blood of the ‘ Beloved One.’ ”’ 
—R.] With the forgiveness of sin we gain 
access to all the treasures of Divine grace (GeR- 
LACH). Hence the Apostle continues as in the 
following verse. 


Ver. 8. Which he made to abound to- 
ward us [7c étepiocevoereic iuac|.—He, 
referring to tic yapiroc, which is imparted, not 
parted, cannot be, asin Luke xv. 17: mepioaet- 
ovolv dptwv, a partitive genitive (Erasmus: de 
qua ubertim nobis impartivit) ; but is here an at- 
traction for #v, since the érepiccevoe is to be ren- 
dered, transitively in accordance with the con- 
text (ver. 9: yvwpicac), and with the accusative 
like 2 Cor. ix. 8 (duvardc yap 6 bedc Tacav yxéd- 
pw Teptocevoat etc bude ; comp. iv. 15; 1 Thess. iii. 
12). Turopuytact aptly says: agldvuc éké- 
xee. It is not in accordance with the language 
or context to take it as instead of 7 ( Vulgate: qua 
superabundavit) or 9 (CALVIN: qua redundavit). 
[So E. V., but such an attraction of the dative is 
not found in the New Testament, while the at- 
traction of the nominative ( Vulgate) is scarcely 
possible.—R. ]—Ei¢ #uac, into us He has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly. 

In all wisdom and prudence [iv réoyn 
cogiag kal gpovioec*].—The word raéoy, 
without the article, designates every one there is 
(Winer, p. 105). Comp. ver. 2; Col. iv. 12.— 
Ila¢ sets forth the multiplicity, fulness, always 
extensiveness, never intensity, force (HaRwEss); 
hence it is not—summa (WaunL, RuECKERT). o- 
gia Kali opdvnowe cannot be taken as exact syno- 
nymes (Koppe), nor so distinguished, that the 
former is used de preterito et presenti, de his, quae 
Deus facit (ver. 17), the latter de futuro, de his, 
que nos faciemus (ANSELM, BenaeL). Wisdom 
designates rather a normal state of the mind in 
the centre of intelligence, prudence the special 
turning of the same in different directions; 7 d& 
cogia avdpi rixrer gpdvnow (Prov. x. 23); the lat. 
ter is subordinate to the former. Besides this 
formal distinction, the material difference must 
be considered: Wisdom grasps God’s doings, per- 
ceives and understands His counsels of grace, 
prudence is directed to what we have to do, looks 
at our problem and how to solve it; the former 
clearly sees the relations ordered by God, the 
latter regulates our conduct accordingly. Thus 
every kind of wisdom and prudence is indicated 
by ‘‘all,” and “in” marks that God has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly into us, in the gift 
of all wisdom and prudence. So alsoin the pa- 
rallel passage, Col. i. 9: iva tAnpwhjre tiv éni- 
yrwow tov GeAjmatoc avrov év macy codia kai ovvé- 
cet. Accordingly this is not to be takea as— 
‘‘manifold wisdom” (iii. 10), and, as in év ayary 


renders this word: discernment or i i 
discriminating note.—R.] ar tay 
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mpoopicac (ver. 5), to be joined with the followi 
yropicac (Jerome, Curys., Semier [Eapre], an 
others), nor to be applied to God, to whom indeed 
gpévnore (1 Kings iii. 28; Jer. x. 12) may be as- 
cribed, but not waca in such a way as to mean 
that not only is all wisdom and prudence in Him, 
but that He acts, does this or that in al/ wisdom 
and prudence sonreperee! 

[The view here defended is also that of Han- 
Less, Meyer and Exticort, the three most exact 
commentators on this Epistle. Comp. the note 
of the last named on the meaning, reference and 
connection of these words. AtLrorpD follows Dz 
Wertz ir referring them to God, taking the same 
view of the connection as given above, while Ea- 
vig refers them to man, but connects them with 
yvwpicac. Hopes joins this phrase to the object 
of the verb instead of to the verb itself, and inex- 
actly renders the preposition év: in connection 
with, together with; his view of ¢pévyocc is also 
objectionable.—R. ] 


Ver. 9. Having made known to us.—TI vo- 
picac denotes, as in vers. 4,5, the manner.of the 
érepiooevoe (WINER, p. 822), explaining ‘‘in all 
- wisdom and prudence.” The verb means to 
make known, without stating any thing as to the 
means used. Comp. iii. 8,5; Gal. i. 12; Col. i. 
25. [The perfect participle in English is indefi- 
nite, and serves best to express the idea of the 
Greek aorist participle, which here denotes an 
act coincident, and terminating synchronously 
with the finite verb (Meyer, Exticorr). The 
best paraphrase would be: in that He made 
known (ALFoRD).—R.].—‘‘ Us” means Chris- 
tians, believers, not merely Paul or the Apostles. 

The mystery of his will, 76 nwvorgpiov 
tov teAnuatocg avrov.—[The genitive is that 
of the object: the mystery concerning His will 
(Meyer, Exxticorr, ALrorp and now Eapte). 
On 3éAnua see ver. 11.—R.] This mystery is the 
object made known. He terms it ‘‘of Christ” in 
iii. 10, because He is the Mediator of the same; 
‘tof the gospel,’’ vi. 19, because it is thereby 
proclaimed; ‘‘of faith,” ‘‘of godliness,” 1 Tim. 
lii. 9, 16, because it is comprehended and pre- 
served only by faith, and the fear of God in 
faith; here ‘‘of his will,” because it is willed by 
God. It is the decree of Redemption in Christ. 
In iii. 9; Col. i. 25, 26; Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 1 
Cor. iii. 7-10, its depth and concealment as well 
as its revelation are described. This decree, a 
secret from all eternity in the fullest sense for 
the Gentiles, hinted and adumbrated in Israel by 
prophecies and types, is now manifest in Christ, 
to those only, however, who are true believers 
(1 Cor. iii, 12), to those who are lost, it remains 
concealed (2 Cor. iv.3). It is a secret which has 
become public, ceasing henceforth to be a secret, 
yet ever having and still retaining in itself what 
surpasses all reason (HARLESS, STIER), 

According to his good pleasure, cara 
THv evdoxiav abrod, defines more closely the 
yvopicac, ‘having made known.’’—Comp. ver. 5. 
[The making known is thus defined as having 
taken place in strict dependence, both in time and 
manner, on the will of God (ALrorp, Exticorr). 
Eavie retains here the meaning denevolenti 
which ; quite inadmissible, more so than in ver. 


Sgr ay, 


é0ero év aivtg@.—The determination is th 
marked as an internal one, so as to a re 
nence to its freedom; hence we should read 
air@ (Hartess, TiscHENDORF), not  airg 
(Meyer). [The latter reading is adopted by 
Atrorp, Eapiz, Exvticort, all of them claiming 
that if the pronoun refers to God (and we cannot 
well accept any other reference) the reflexive 
form is necessary. In ver. 5, they urge, another 
idea had intervened, hence airév was there suffi- 
ciently explicit, but here the immediate connec- 
tion with the verb and its subject requires the 
form ai7®. This is opposed to the theory ad- 
vanced in ver. 5, that this reflexive form never 
occurs in the New Testament; but it is safer to 
accept this reading than to refer the pronoun to 
Christ. —R. ] 

In the compound verb porifecbar, sibi proponere 
(BenaeL, Passow sub voce), the preposition mpo 
is local (Meyer): to put before one’s self, not 
temporal—beforehand. So also in mpé¥eouc, ver. 
11; Rom. i. 18; iii. 25; Actsiii. 20 (mpoyerpifo- 
Hat); 2 Cor. ix. 7 (mpoaipéouat). Accordingly ei- 
doxia is not—good pleasure (LutHER), gracious 
purpose (Haruess), and év air@ is not to be 
referred to Christ (Curysostom, LurHER: her- 
vorgebracht durch Ihn, BeNGEL), nor is mpo- 
éGero—ante constituit (ANSELM), apud se retinuit 
(Catvin). [As Meyer remarks, this purpose is 
to be regarded as taking place before the foun- 
dation of the world, but the preposition does not 
express this.—R. ] 


Ver. 10. Unto the dispensation of the 
fulness of times [cic oikovopuiav Tov TAnpé- 
patocg TOY mpi this verse follows, setting 
forth the goal of the zpéveorr. Eic¢ designates 
the tendency, the aim, as in iv. 30; Gal. iii. 17, 
23 (Winer, p. 871), with a view to which He 
purposed in Himself; hence it is to be closely 
joined with mpoétero, not with yrwpicac (Brn- 
GEL), which is too remote. Of course ei¢ is not 
= in (Vulgate), nor usque ad (Erasmus, CALVIN), 
for which éwc, wéxp:, would be used. [Hoper 
and EADIE: with reference to, a view of the prepo- 
sition which Mryer often favors, but which fails 
to bring out its full force here.—R. ] 

Oixovouia, from oixévoyoc, is stewardship (Luke 
xvi. 2); it is transferred to the spiritual sphere 
in iii. 2,6; 1 Tim. i. 4. The original meaning 
is modified in two ways, according as the word 
in its connection ‘‘designated the activity of a 
governing or subordinate subject; in the first 
case: arrangement, disposition, in the second: 
management, execution’ (HarEss). Thus the 
context in 1 Cor. ix. 17 defines the word in the 
second sense, of the apostolic office and service. 
Here God, and that towards which He has formed 
a purpose, are spoken of; so it here means: unto, 
with a view to the disposition. LurneEr correctly 
renders the eic of the aim, but limits oixovo- 
piav too much: that it may be preached; so 
Grotivus : ut suo demum tempore publicaret. THEO- 
PHYLACT (dvoixnowc) and the Vulgate (dispensatio) 
restrict it too much, Kurckert’s complaint 
about the omission of the article is entirely un- 
necessary, as in Rom. i. 1, which is a parallel for 
cur passage, we read: eic ebayyéuov Yeod, “unto 
the gospel of God.” The article is wanting on 
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itive, which defines 


account of the following 
our word more fully, and is to be joined most 
closely with it; so Adyov Cue (Phil. ii. 16)— 
Lebenswort, **Word of life,” juépa rov Xpcoroi 


’ 
lay of Christ.” Comp. Wrver, p. 118 ff. Ac- 
cording to this, we should take the phrase to 
mean: fulfilment—economy. 

The genitive rob tAnpduarog TOV Kat 
pv defines then oixovéucav more closely. ‘* Verbo 
wAnpdbw et TAjpwua persepe utitur Paulus ad Ephe- 
sios et Colossenses (Bence). According to the 
well-known investigations of Frirzscue (Ad 
Rom, IL. p. 478, and a Dissertation, Rostock, 
1839)—although Hormann (Schriftbeweis, I. 2, 
p 118) denies the active and passive senses of 
the word, seeking to prove that its meaning is: 
contents, full amount, complement [i. ¢., the first 
of the following senses ]—zAfpwyua signifies (1.) 
id quo res impletur [this is often called the active 
sense, but is not strictly so, see on ver. 23.—R.], 
(2.) id quod impletur [the strictly passive sense—= 
Td merAnpwpuévor, that which is filled, or the state 
of having been filled and continuing so, fulness ; 
this being the more usual meaning of verbals in 
ua.—R. ], (3.) tmplendi actionem [the proper active 
meaning], the passive sense being more prevalent 
than the active. According to this view, the se- 
cond signification is to be accepted here, as in 
Gal. iv. 4: rd TAfpwpa rod ypdvov, that which is 
filled, the state of fulness, the fulness of time. 

Between the two passages there is however a 
difference, occasioned by tov ypdvov and tév Kar- 
pov. Here definite xacpot are spoken of. Al- 
though we find in Mark i. 15: rerAfpwrat 6 Kac- 
péc, because one point of time is referred to, yet 
in 1 Tim. ii. 6, the proclamation of salvation is 
said to take place xacpoic idiow, and in Luke xxi. 
24 xaipoic é3vdv are mentioned, as in Acts i. 7 
Xpovouc }) Katpobc. And in the passage strictly 

arallel (ii. 7) it is said that év roi¢ aidor, roi¢ 
érepyoutévorc, God would show the riches of His 
grace toward the congregation of the believers. 
Hence we must apply the word here to different 
sections of time, linked on to each other, through 
which the plan of salvation is unfolded, since God 
ever revealed what and so much as was requi- 
site, to advance the development of His King- 
dom, so soon as the end of one period of time in 
the history of Redemption arrived, and an epoch 
had fulfilled its task and passed away; while 
tov xpdévov in the passage from Galatians marks 
these details in their connection as a totality. 
The fulfilment of these definite periods and points 
of time, adapted for the required development, is 
to be understood here: 6 dpiobei¢ rapa Tov rarpdc¢ 
kaipoc (Tueoporer), the point of time, with the 
entrance of which the pre-Messianic periods are 
closed and the Messianic ages begin. 

The genitive rod tAnpduartog TOV Kat- 
pv indicates then what belongs to oixovoyia, 
the external and internal relation to it. Comp. 
Wivyer, p. 176 ff. [So Ex.icorr and Eapre; the 
former has a capital note on this genitive, which 
he calls a genitive of the characterizing quality.— 
R.] We have therefore here indicated, that the 
fulfilling of the times stands under the guidance 
of God Himself, who has determined and ordered 
e periods and brings them in according to His 
urpose. Hence we explain it as: dispensatio 

a plenitudini temporum (Catov., RuECKERT, 





Meyer, Marruies, Stier [Hopar, Exvuicorr, Ea- 
pier] and others). Harvess takes the genitive 
as epexegetical, subjoining the speeial to the ge- 
neral; but oixovouia, that which is arranged by 
the Lord, is not explained by tA#pwua, a develop- 
ing process, nor that mode of action by a fact, 
such as the latter undoubtedly is. ScHenKxen 
accepts a genitive of the object, as though ‘the 
fulness of the times”’ was the object of ‘‘dispen- 
sation; but while 7A¥e (Gal. iv. 4) may be pre- 
dicated of that rAjpwyua, oixovoueira: cannot be, 
and oixovoula has the xa:poi¢ as the object of its 
véuew, the result of this being the mAfpwpua. 
Luruer’s rendering is too limited: dass es gepre- 
digt wiirde, da die Zeit erfiillt war. It should not 
be explained, as if we read év t@ rAnpdGuarte: tem- 
pore exacto (Wo.F), or aliguo tempore, suo tempore 
(Morus); nor should it be referred to extrema 
tempora (Koppe) still less is it—-eorum que res- 
tant temporum, or in reliquis, i. e., novi faderis tem- 
poribus (Stier* and others). Unpauline as well 
as unbiblical is Usreri’s explanation, the fulfill- 
ing of that time has had its ground in the neces- 
sary development of the human consciousness, or 
of the religious spirit of humanity.; God’s 
gracious design applies then to a dispensation, 
which ordains time and its periods, leading to a 
point when they are completed. This is still 
further defined by what follows: 

To gather up together all things.— 
[avakegadatéoacbac ra ravra.  Braune: 
to gather together again for Himself all things. |— 
The verb is derived from xedddAaov, the chief 
point, and means principally, to gather together 
in one main point, as Rom. xiii. 9, where it 
is said of the single commandments, that they 
are ‘briefly comprehended” in the one com- 
mand of love (év T@ Ady TovTH avakedadawirat), 
summatim comprehendere. But itis acknowledged, 
that the Apostle, ‘‘ who does not etymologize, but 
follows general accords” (HARLEss), might rea- 
dily have chosen the word, in order to play upon 
the word xegad#, the head, which according to i. 
22 is Christ (Curysostom, Tueoruyzacrt, Lvu- 
THER: “comprehended together under one 
head,” Catov., Wotr, Harvess, Stier, ScHEN- 
KEL, Marruiesand others). As recapitulare passes 
over capitulum to caput in its meaning, so too ava 
kepadacovy over kepadaiov to keoadh. [The play on 
the word is barely possible. Paul's usage favors 
it, but the context is against it, since ‘‘in Christ” 
follows so soon, and the idea of Christ as Head 
occurs much further on, the reference here being 
more to His atonement than to His sovereignty. 
He is regarded as xe@dAaov rather than as xe- 
gad (MryerR).—R. ] 





* [ALFORD argues at some length in favor of the reference 
to the whole gospel dispensation, “the giving forth of the 
gospel under God's providential arrangements.” Against his 
view, see Eapre.—R, 

+ [It is certainly true that God comprehended this develop- 
ment in His plan, and that it was an important factor in 
piney out “the dispensation of the fulness of times,” 
though its importance has not been ized until lately 
by theo! ns and church historians Eapre well observes: 
“The wAyjpwua is regarded as a vast receptacle into which 
centuries and milleniums had been falling, but it was now 
filled.” “That fulness of the time in which this economy was 
founded, is the precise period, for the Lord has appointed it; 
and the best od, for the age was ripe for the event.” Ths 
view of Dr. Braune is so well stated and agrees so entirely 
with that of the most exact of modern commentators, that 
further supplement is needless.—R.| 
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Although the meaning of the preposition (ava, 


again) does not appear in the verb, Rom. xiii. 9, 
since it would be too artificial to retain it with 
Harvess, because of an assumed reference to the 
local position of the law given in detail Exod. xx. 
and afterwards summed up and repeated, Lev. 
xix. 18 (Tutto renders Rom. xiii. 9, repetere), 
still there is no ground for not retaining it here 
(see PAssow sub voce), where the reference is to 
a gathering of what was dispersed and a renewal 
of what was ruined, and not originally so. The 
word may indeed apply to an entirely new fact, 
but it still refers back to an original status and 
beginning (Merer, Haruess, Stier).* Comp. 
Col. i. 15-17. 

Finally the middle form must not be left un- 
noticed: God will gather together again for Him- 
self (sibi) what He has created for Himself; this 
supports at the same time the meaning again. 
Accordingly the following explanations are un- 
satisfactory: @ principio renovare (Syriac), instau- 
rare ( Vulgate), giving an explanation of the cha- 
racter of the gathering together; ovyxedadaioio- 
Oa: (RAPHEL), to subject all things at once to 
Christ; borrowing the phrase from rhetoric, to 
recapitulate (Jerome, Erasmus, Beza), or from 
military usage—in unum agmen cogere (GROTIUS) 
or from arithmetic—in unam summam redigere 
(Camerarivs, Bucer), although in each of these 
there is something more or less correct. 

The infinitive is to be taken as epexegetical; 
it brings forward as an explanation the designt 
which obtains in the ‘dispensation of the fulness 
of times” (Winer, p. 300): in order to gather 
together under one head for Himself. But how? 
In Christ.—Nothing further is said; in the 
resumptive év ait we find an explanation. We 
must maintain however that év r@ Xpror 6 refers 
to the Saviour who appeared in the fulness of 
time (the article is in any case inserted purposely 
and for emphasis), thus preparing the way for 
the statement of the object. What then is to be 
gathered together? All things. 

The things which are in heaven, and 
the things which are on earth [ra év roic¢ 
ovpavoickalénirthgc yic. See Textual Note 1). 
Ta xdvra is neuter and universal, the more be- 
cause this explanatory clause is added. No im- 
portance is to be attached to the plural (ov pa- 
voic), since we find in Phil. iii. 20: é ovpa- 
voic—é& ov; despite its different regions (2 Cor. 
xii. 2: éw¢ tpirov ovpavod) heaven is conceived of 
as a unity, over against the earth. The well-at- 
tested éri is at all events an error of the tran- 
scriber or a provincialism, beside which the es- 
tablished éxi t7¢ y#e¢ could not appear strange. 
The repeated article denotes the particularity of 
what is found in both spheres. Heaven and 
earth have become places of sin (ii. 2; vi. 12); 
indeed heaven was the first theatre of sin, when 
a part of the angels fell into sin and from God 





*(The force of avd, again, should be retained, it would 
seem, for Rom. xiii. 9, can include such a notion irrespective 
of the forced assumption of HARLEss. Hoper and ALrorp in- 
deed are timid about admitting it, lest it be turned toan fo one 
use, but there is undoubtedly a restoration implied in 

emption, although restoration falls very far short of the 
latter idea.—R.] 

+[Harvess takes it as depending on “the mystery of his 
will.” The general idea is the same, but such a connection 
would give to the intervening words too much of a parenthe- 
tical character.—R.] ’ 





(1 Tim. iii. 6; 1 John iii. 8; Jas. ii. 19; 2 Pet 
ii. 4; Jude 6); thence it came to earth (2 Cor. 
xi. 8), in ever greater dimensions (1 Cor. x. 20, 
21). Thus the state originally appointed by God 
and the development He wished to be without 
disturbance, ceased (Rom. viii. 18-24), so that a 
renewing of the heavens and of the earth was 
taken into view (2 Pet. iii. 13). The centre of 
this renewal is Christ and His redeeming work 
(Col. i. 20), which, however, has its development 
also, as before His appearance up to the “fulness 
of times,” so afterwards up to His second Ad- 
vent, when the “ restitution of all things” (Acts 
iii. 21), the palingenesia (Matth. xix. 28), will be 
introduced. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-13. 

It is altogether unmistakable that, in ac- 
cordance with the views of this Epistle as well 
as the entire organism of Scripture truth, we 
must apply this to the totality of the creation 
(Harvess, OrsHavsen, Marruies, Meyer, Stier, 
Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. 216 ff., ScHENKEL 
and others). If we maintain with BenGceL: 
Omnia sub Christo fuerant; per peccatum autem 
facta erat avulsio et divulsio; atque hee rursum 
sublata est, then only such a “restitution of all 
things” is here treated of, as takes into the 
account, not the relations of the individual mem- 
bers, of the individuals of the ra révra, to each 
other, nor yet the relations of the same in their 
diversity over against God and Christ, but rather 
and only the relation of Christ to the totality. 
We should neither specialize and restrict too 
much, as does Hormann, who excludes good 
angels and evil men, and others, who apply it 
only to intelligence, persons,* nor accept an un- 
specialized thought (HaRess), indefinitely in 
suspense and admitting of no specialization, re- 
specting a totality. If it could be inferred from 
the fact of the angels not needing redemption, 
that they were excluded here, we should be 
finally obliged to except redeemed men from this 
avaxegadaiwore and no lunger regard them as 
under Christ, when their redemption was com- 
pleted. ‘The reconciliation through Christ is 
to the Apostle a fact, whose effects permeate the 
universe, which affects alike the conscious and 
the unconscious creation, whether it be touched 
by sin, or not, as is the case with the good 
angels” (OtsHausEN). Here we may certainly 
apply what Bence so aptly remarks on Rom. 
viii. 19, that pro suo quodque genus captu, and 
statu may be appended, participate in this 
Anacephalaiosis, the evil as conquered and re- 
jected opponents, the good angels as partici- 
pating, ministering friends, the redeemed as ac- 
cepted children, the rest of creation as subordi- 
nate companions, as theatre of the honors. It is 
precisely ‘‘the restoration of the harmony of 





* [Perhaps the most restricted view is that of Dr. Hopar: 
“The redeemed from among men, some of whom are now in 
heaven and others are still on earth.” This he defends by a 
number of reasons, all of which I am forced to consider irre- 
levant. The great mistake is in his giving too wide a scope 
to the anacephalaiosis, insisting that it means such a gather- 
ing together as implies redemption in its fullest sense, for 
which there is no authority, save the assumed paranomasia 
in the word, Gran this positio restriction of 7a 
mavta follows as a matter of course. It would seem to be 
a far better method to take 7a wavra in its riate sense, 
all things, even at the risk of limiting a dou word like 


a vo@a, than to it the sense of the 
avaxepadatov a give _— a . 
than exegetical reasons,—R.] ; 
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the Jniverse” (Hanuees), which is aimed at, | 


urysostoM makes the excellent remark; d¢ dv 
mepi olxiac tic eimoe Ta wev cadpa ta dé iaxupd 


Exobanc, avyxoddunce tiv oikiav—obtw Kai évravda 

vrac brd ylav qyaye xepadgv. That nothing is 
said of ‘the restoration of all things,” is quite 
evident, (See Doctr. Note 8.)* 

Ever in him, év air, isto be joined to 
‘*things in heaven, and things on earth,” as ‘‘in 
Christ” is with ‘‘all things,” since the two 
clauses are entirely parallel (HaRLEss). Grorius 
well says: ‘* Sed repetendum censuit, quasi diceret : 
per ipsum, inquam, unum, non per ullumalium ; non 
hoe factum per Mosen, non per philosophos.”” Hence 
it is not a Hebraism or Syriasm (Rueckert, who 
acknowledges the ‘not feeble repetition”), nor 
to be joined with the following év o as pleonastic. 
Thus, then, the person of Christ is noted as the 
Mediator and middle-point of this comprehen- 
sive reuniting, and that without Him such does not 
and shall not take place.  [‘‘ Re-asseverating 
with great solemnity and emphasis (see Jelf, Gr. 

658). the only blessed sphere in which this 
avaxed. can be regarded as operative, and apart 
from which, and without which, its energies can- 
not be conceived as acting. It forms also an 
easy transition to the following relative ” (Exui- 
corr).—R. ] 

It is arbitrary and unscriptural (Meyer) for 
Cauov. and others to assume that Christ is as to 
His Divine nature the Head of angels, as to His 
human nature the Head of men. This anacepha- 
laiosis is not to be applied to the completion of 
the kingdom of God in the resurrection of the body 
(THEopvorert, Jerome), and still less to the moral 
uniting of antagonistic endeavors (Koppr, WAHL); 
nor should we determine from Col. i. 20, how it is 
to be conceived of or to take place, but rather 
confess that our passage says nothing about 
this. 





*(Comp. Meyer in loco. He says: “The doctrine of resto- 
ration, according to which even those who have remained 
unbelieving, and finally devils, shall yet attain to blessed- 
nes:, contrary as it is to the whole tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, finds no support in our passage either (against Cury- 
sostom and others), where in avaxedaa, elc., the ion o' 
the unbelieving and the demoniacal powers and their banish- 
ment to Gehenna is self-evident in connection with the Chris- 
tian consciousness of faith, so that the anacephalaiosis does 
not apply to every single individual, but to the whole complex 
of things heavenly and earthly, which, after the anti-christian 
individuals have been excluded and transferred to hell, shall 
be joined in unity under God in the renewed world again, as 
formerly before sin all in heaven and on earth was thus 
united. OLSHAUSEN therefore incorrectly thinks our p 
(like Col. i. 20) is to be placed in accord with the general type 
of Scriptural teaching, by finding in the infinitive avaxed. the 
purpose of God, ‘which, in the founding of redemption fur- 
nished with unlimited power, has in view the establishment 
of universal harmony, the restoration of all that is lost.’ Ir- 
respective of the fact that the infinitive is epexegetical, it is 
altogether unscriptural to assume that in redemption there 

purposed a restoration of all that is lost, even of the devils. 
or those which s of the universality of re- 
demption and such sayings as1 Pet. iv. 6; Phil. ii. 10 f., leave 
gutitety untouched the constant doctrine of the New Testa- 
it respecting eternal damnation. As the de 

pose of God in the economy of emption was to 
them (1 John iii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 24), and to deliver 
hment of eternal torment already 
xxv, 41; Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii.4; Rev. xx. L 
Oh p. 223). In the New 
restoration of 
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Ver. 11. In whom we were also made 
his inheritance [iv @ «ai ixAnpddnuer].— 


A comma only is to be placed after ‘in Him;” 


‘‘in whom,” which refers to it, marks the union 
with Him (hence not = through whom, Korps, 
Fiatt) as the way to the obtaining of the inheri- 
tance, which is rendered prominent by the «ai; 
were the emphasis on the subject we should find 
kai ueic here, as. in ver. 13: xai ipeic. Incor- 
rect: in quo etiam nos ( Vulgate, Enasmus). [The 
E. V.: ‘tin whom also”’ is equally objectionable 
in connecting «ai with év net § Prominence 
is given to the fact, that the plan of God is 
already in the process of accomplishment, in ac- 
cordance with the decree and design; «aé is not 
indeed=really, it joins with éxAnpodnuer, only 
what is to be inferred from the preceding con- 
text: we are destined, and this connectior points 
to the actualization. 

KAyjpow is found here only; the compound 
mpocexAnpwOyoav in Acts xvii. 4. It is derived, 
not from «Ajpovouia, but from KAfjpoc, lot (Matth, 
xxvii. 85; Acts i. 26), portion of an inheritance 
(Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 14), used in a spiritual 
sense, and transferred to men, to the church 
-omposed of individuals (1 Pet. v. 3; Trav KAyjpwv). 
Since this usage is well established, and there is 
no sufficient reason why the passive sense should 
not be retained here, we explain: we have be- 
come KAjpoc (i. e., of God, as the context re- 
quires) in Christ. Benaet: hic loguitur per 


personam Israelis; eramus facti noma KAHpoG seu 
kAnpovouia, sors, hereditas domini. Deut. xxxii. 9. 
So also Stier. The context (ver. 12: ‘that we 
should be,” ver. 14:) ‘ purchased possession” 
supports the requirements of the language. 
Hence it is not to be explained with Luruer: 
through whom we also have come to an inheri- 
tance, nor with most: have become partakers of 
the inheritance; nor yet accepimus (Morus), 
contigit nobis, ut (Kopp). 

[The view here taken of the verb is ably de- 
fended by Atrorp and Ex.icort, and the ordi- 
nary interpretation by Hopgr and Eapiz. The 


¢ | Passive form calls for a passive sense, unless 


there are very strong reasons to the contrary. 
It would seem that the other sense is allowable, 
but the only grounds for adopting it here are 
(1) the objective character of the whole passage, 
(2) the parallel passage, Col. i. 12. But the 
sense: we have become an inheritance, is sub- 
jective only in form, presenting as it does some- 
thing which God has become to us, quite as much 
as what we have become. The other reason is 
in itself.of little weight, for the parallelis in- 
exact in other respects. We adopt the passive ~ 
sense, rejecting however the allusion to the lot 
as indicating God's freedom of choice, and ac- 
cepting the special meaning given by BenceE., 
R 


Finally it is clear that the subject (‘* we’’) is 
not put in antithesis to another one, as in ver. 
14, and that no limitation is indicated either in 
the verb or in the following participle, so that 
according to the context and ver. 1, we may ap- 
ply it to the Apostle and his readers, to Chris- 
tians in general, but not to the Apostle alone 

Korrr), nor to him and the Jewish Christians 
fqacenes Beneet, Harvess, Stiex, Scuenken 
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[Hover] and others). [Barnes restricts it to 
the ministers of religion. Meyer, Eapir, At- 
FORD, Exticort, agree with Braune.—R. ] 

Having been predestinated according 
to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things [tpoopcodéivrec kata mpdveocv 
Tov Tad wavra évepyovvtroc].—We who 
have become an inheritance, are predestinated. 
A comparison with ver. 5: “having predesti- 
nated us unto adoption,” shows us the progress 
and the distinction. Here it is further defined 
by the phrase ‘according to the purpose” 
from ver. 9 (jv mpoédero), that the predestinated 
is grounded in Him, in His design, His will. 
Accordingly He whose design it is, is termed: 
Tov Ta wdvra évepyovrvroc,* “the God, 
who ordains, prepares and carries forward to 
its goal the Redemption,” who is ‘therein the 
All-efficient, Almighty”? (Stier); 7rd mdvra is 
both what is external and historical in the 
world’s story, as well as in the life of individuals, 
and what is spiritual and internal (Gal. ii. 8; 
iii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 11.) 

This working is further defined by the phrase: 
After the counsel of his will card rv 
Bovagjy tov Feaguartoc avrov. Similar to this 
is rac Bovddc Tov kapdtdv (1 Cor. iv. 5). HARLESS 
compares: the desire of my heart, the joy of my 
eyes, the tears of my sorrow, as examples of the 
exchange of the simple subject into the activity, 
or peculiarity, or organ of the subject, which is 
the ground or means of a mental or sensuous 
manifestation, in order thus with exactness and 
definiteness to render prominent the close rela- 
tion between the two. A similar case is 1 Pet. 
iii. 17: et YéAor Td VéAnua Tov Veov. Bovdag 
is then the decision, the determination which 
God forms in His will. See above on ver. 5. It 
is God absolutely free (Marrares), His consilium 
liberrimum (BENGEL). Td rdvra is not ad id ne- 
gotium, de quo agitur, adstringendum (GRorTIvs), 
nor are BovAg and rov SeAAuaTtog mere syn- 
onymes, as has been affirmed without ground of 
tpoopiodévrec and mrpdde_eore also, nor yet=voluntas 
liberrima (Koppe). 

[The two words Bovaf and FéAnua naturally 
lead to remarks upon the distinction between the 
verbs from which they are derived SéAev and 
Bobscota.+ The distinction of Burrmann will 
not apply inthe New Testament. Hesays (Lezic. 
sub voce): ‘* BobAouac is confined to the inclination, 
3éA to that kind of wish in which there lies a 
purpose or design.” But in Matth. i. 19, where 
both words occur, they cannot be thus distin- 
guished; for Joseph’s inclination was not to ex- 
pose his wife, and this is expressed by JéAwv, 





*[A.trorD: “Energizes; but especially in and among ma- 
terial previously given, as here, in His material creation, aud 
in the spirits of all flesh, also His creation.” The same au- 
thor remarks on the repetition of the notion of predestination: 
“Here first the Apostle comes to the idea of the universal 
church, the whole Israel of God, and therefore here brings 
forward again that fore-ordination which he had indeed 
hinted at generally in ver. 5, but which prvpess belonged to 
Israel, and is accordingly predicated of the Israel of the 
church.’*—R.] ° 

+(In my note on Colossians, p. 35, I refer to Dr. Hitchcock’s 
views on this point. While it isa matter of regret as 
this work asa whole that Prof. Hitchcock, owing to ill health, 
was obliged to abandon his intention to edit Ephesians, it is 
especially unfortunate that his studies on distinction 
could not be incorporated here. His conclusions, however. 
agree in the main with those of TiTTMANN, as given —Rk.] 





while his purpose to put her away is expressed 
by éfovagdn. It is rather in this wai’ be te 
says: ‘‘JéAw expresses the mere wish, {od 

the wish ripened into intention,” in favor of 
which view he cites Burrmann however. Trrv- 


MANN on the other hand, while seeming to agree’ 


with Burrmann, and usually cited as sustaining 
him, really differs from him. In his Synonym, 
N. T., p. 184 ff, he says that 9éAew is simply to 
will (simpliciter velle), while ot7ec8a denotes 
further the inclination. His citation of Am- 
monius who remarks that the latter cannot be 
predicated of brutes, would prove that delibera- 
tion also was implied in it. He further adds 
that he who does anything 9éAuv, does it spon- 
taneously, while he who does it Bovaduevoc, de- 
termines to turn his mind to that matter. So 
Prato (Laws, v.) opposes rd Bovdyrév re xai Exobarov 
and 70 aBobAnrév Te kal axoboov. This distinction 
would justify the remark of Braung (on ver. 5) 
that BovAg is the act of willing joined with in- 
clination, while é%éAew is the ethicul act. Yet 
TittMANN and others are scarcely justified in 
denying to déAew any sense of desiring, wishing, 
etc. With the infinitive such a meaning is com- 
mon, asin the well-known formula: “I would 
not have you ignorant” (ot JéAw 62 iuac &yvoeiv, 
Rom. i. 13, e¢e.), and in Rom. vii. 15 ff., where 
the antithesis is yc. Besides the spontaneity 
of will may, after all, indicate an impulse from 
the side of the desire; who can decide? One 
thing is certain, we cannot, save by a species of 
anthropomorphism, apply such distinctions to 
God, e. g., 1 Tim. ii. 4: «who will (#é22) have 
alf men td be saved ;” 2 Pet. iii. 9: “not willing 
(BovAduevoc) that any should perish.” We dare 
not, it seems to me, say that one passage refers to 
God’s spontaneous will and the other to His in- 
clination. In fact any discrimination between 
the two words for doctrinal purposes is of doubt- 
ful propriety, for there is no conflict in God, 
such as we find in us, Still we need not. hesi- 
tate to explain ‘the counsel of His will” as 
meaning, the definite and deliberate volition of 
God’s free, sovereign, spontaneous will. A pure 


voluntas on His part involves the accordant de- 


sire, purpose, determination and volition, all 
questions respecting priority being out of place. 
So Ex.ticorr, whether correct in his distinction 
or not, is right in saying that our passage 
‘‘solemnly represents the Almighty Will as dis- 
playing itself in action: JéAjua designating the 
will generally, BovA# the more special expression 
ofit.” So Meyer, Atrorp (on 1 Tim. y, 14) 
make this general distinction: ‘‘3éAw is the 
resting inclination of the will, BobAoua its active 
exertion,’ which is valid enough here. On the 
whole Eapig is most judicious in his remarks, 
preserving TirtmaNnn’s distinction, and yet ad- 
mitting the idea of desire in OéAw. “@éAqua is 
will, the result of desire—voluntas ; is 
counsel, the result of a formal decision—proposi- 
tum.” Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 33 463, 464. 
Here BovAy is the ratified expression of will— 
the decision to which His will has come. The 
Divine mind is not in a state of indifference, it 
has exercised @4A7ua—will; and that will is not 
a lethargic vedleity, for it has formed a definite 
ni ali which it determines to carry 
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_ Ver. an pet —_ a sig re the 
praise of his g ei¢ elvac judg eic 
Exacvov d6En¢ are A The Rec. inserts ric be- 
fore 66&y¢ on very slight authority.—R. ]|—This 
marks the goal, which is set up for those who 
are *predestinated” in the “purpose,” with. 
the further definition: ‘to the praise of his 
al Comp. ver. 6. Here He Himself. and 

is glory are the object of the praise, as in ver. 
14. This expression, three times repeated, and 
always used at the close of a circle of thought, 
must be explained each time in the same way, 
and so that the emphasis which is laid on it be 
not lessened; accordingly we must retain its 
force as a designation of the aim or goal, remem- 
bering that eivac precedes it; a being is spoken 
of, which is attained through a becoming, and this 
status is that of persons (7) a¢), who not merely 
praise with the mouth, in words, but should be 
themselves a praise. Hence the phrase is not all 
to be regarded as an incisum or as parenthetical, 
nor should we join ‘‘that we should be” either 
with” in Christ” (Zetrner) or with ‘‘who be- 
fore hoped” (Knapr, Frart, Harurss, Oxs- 
HAUSEN and others), as though the thought were: 
the goal of the predestination is, that we who 
before hoped, should be in Christ, to the praise 
and glory of God, or that we to God’s glory, 
hoped before in Christ. Morus: ut adeo in 
Christo spem reponere possimus in laudem honorem- 
que Dei. This displaces the proper aim, and 
what it substitutes cannot be an aim; the hope 
of the Jews, the faith of the Gentiles. 

We who have before hoped in Christ 
[or the Christ]. — Tod¢ tponarixétrac=— 
quippe qui antea spem posuerunt (WINER, p. 127) ;* 
it characterizes those who have thus become to 
the praise of God, by pointing out the way to 
this. The construction is not singular (1 Cor. 
xv. 19: év Xpior@ HAmixérec; Rom. xv. 18; éAric 
év duvvduec trvebuaroc dyiov, before in ver. 12: ex’ 
air@—idrwiayv). ‘In Christ,” évr@ Xprorg, 
marks this vital fellowship with Him; it is not 
= sic Tév Xpiorév, towards Him, to Him; He is 
the ground of the hope. 

And now 7p6! It points to the state and the 
period before attaining the appointed goal, hence 
to the earthly life; it is a designation of the 
Christian state in the pilgrimage. Hence Bence. 
very properly remarks: rd ante refertur ad tem- 
poraV. T., but he is incorrect in referring ‘be- 
fore” to persons-as though the Jews were thus 
indicated (primum nacti sunt Judxi deinde gentes, 
Acts xix. 46). SoCurysostom, Erasmus, Har- 
Less, Stier, Meyer and others. But rpoeArifecv 
év 7@ XpiorH is not=—=tpocdéxeodar (Luke ii. 25, 
28), notwithstanding Acts xxviii. 20; xxvi. 6, 7. 
This phrase is added to what precedes in order, 
as in ver. 6, to furnish at the same time a point 
of connection for what follows, a transition; hence 
at the close (ver. 14) no such addition is made. 

[The view defended above is that of De 
Werre,t+ and of Eavre (in his first edition). 





does mea objects to this as inexact, observing that “this 
would imply a participle without, not as here with the article.” 
refers to DonALpson, Cratylus, , Grammar, 3 492 sq. 
participle expresses here 

a8 so often a past act contin’ to the present, the perfect 


_ #[Itshould be noticed, that De Werte, who is the princi- 
ae var the chief opposer of the | the 


of this view, is also 








Nearly all modern commentators accept at this 
point a distinction between jueic and iyeic, re- 
ferring the former to Jewish Christians, the 
latter to Gentile Christians. (The other view 
refers the former to Christians in general, the 
latter to the readers.) I am constrained to differ 
from Dr. Braune here, and adopt the common 
opinion. (1) No other view allows to mpo its 
proper meaning. To refer the participle to the 
earthly life, seems far-fetched. The word would 
not be an appropriate characteristic of all Chris- 
tians in this connection. Nor is the reference 
to before the time of writing, worthy of the con- 
text. (2) The antithetical kai imei (ver. 18) is 
well-nigh conclusive, especially if it be taken as 
the direct subject of the verb éogpayiofyre. The 
Jews had in the Messianic prophecies a ground 
for their hoping before, but a sealing was more 
prominent in the case of the Gentiles to whom 
no such promise had come. (3) The form év r@ 
Xpior@, instead of cic Tov Xpiordy, is not against 


this view: ‘to have hoped in Christ was a higher 


characteristic than to have directed hope towards 
Christ, and designated them as more worthy ex- 
ponents of the praise of God’s glory” (ELxicorr). 
—lIf this view be accepted, then we can with 
propriety retain the article in translating: in 
the Christ, as indeed Braune himself insists on 
the emphatic force of the article in the similar 
phrase, ver. 10, Any emphasis upon it here 
would tell against his view.—R. ] 


Turd Founpation. Vers. 13, 14: The personal 
appropriation of salvation. 

Ver. 13. In whom ye also.—’E» @, in 
Christ, viz., ““ye were sealed,” since the repeti- 
tion of év @ is justified by the added phrase: 
‘‘after that ye heard,” etc. Comp. Winer, p. 545, 
1. [For a capital defence of this view of the 
construction, see Exuicorr in loc.—R.] Evidently 
neither éoré (MgyeR) [ALForD], nor #Arixare 
(Erasmus, Catvin, Beza [E. V., Estivus] and 
others), nor ékAyp&Uyre (ANSELM, Koppsr, Har- 
LEss, OLSHAUSEN)* should be supplied. The 
last is manifestly too remote, the second could 
only be rpoyArixare, and the first is unnecessary. 
It is impossible to take the participle axotoavrer 
as a finite verb (Syriac, Lururer: have heard) 
[é. e., as the predicate of iueic]; just as little 
should év @ be explained as ideo (Morus). 

“Ye also” refers to the readers, and places. 
them in antithesis to ‘‘ we:” that is, the Chris- 
tians specially addressed, the local church, 
written to, over against Christendom in general, 
the church as a whole. There is no ground 
whatever for the reference to Gentile Christians, 
which is accepted by nearly all modern exposi- 
tors, except Rugckert; nor does the context 
justify it. [See my note on ver. 12, The pas- 
sage is markedly antithetical, and this is a 
ground for the reference to the Gentile Chris- 
tians. As for the context: while hearing and 





Pauline origin of our Epistle. Naturally enough the latter 
opinion would influence his judgment on this point, for one 
who believes that this verse was written by a pupil of the 
Apostle Paul, in all probability a Gentile, would fail to see 
the appropriateness of giving prominence to the antithesis. 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians accepted by most 
oe ibe Hoven, wh nds the difficulties attending 
BE, who atte: 
construction waders by Braune.—R, |, 
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believing and sealing belong to all Christians, 
there was undoubtedly in the previous circum- 
stances of the Gentile Christians, a good reason 
for emphasizing these facts in their case.—R. ] 

Having heard the word oftruth, axot- 
cavrec Tov Adyov Tic An Oeiac.—This points 
to the external situation, in which the apostolic 
preaching came to them, and they accepted it. 
This is by no means a token that they are Gentile 
Christians (Stier, ScuenKket and others), but 
is chiefly applicable rather to the Jews. (Acts 
xiii. 46, xvii. 5, 6; Rom. i. 16; xv. 8).* That 
which is imparted, ‘the word of truth,” is so 
termed on account of its contents (2 Tim. ii. 15), 
as it is called ‘‘of God,” on account of its origin 
(Acts xiii. 46) ; ‘* of life,” 1 Jno. i. 1, on account 
of its effect. In Col. i. 6: ‘¢in the word of the truth 
of the Gospel” (comp. Gal. ii. 5: “the truth of 
the gospel”) the shading of the thought is somre- 
what different; here the reference is less to the 
antithesis in Judaism (the ‘*shadow” of the 
O. T.), as Curysostom, Stier think, or to that in 
heathenism with its lies (A-Lapipe and others), 
or to both (Grorrus), than to Christ, who is the 
Truth,‘so that the word as to its contents and 
origin is tT#¢ aAndeiac (HaRLESS, SCHENKEL 

Eavir, ALrorv, ELiicotr, Hoper] and others). 

ut the phrase is never — doctrina vera (Morus, 
Koprpe), institutio in vera religione (WAHL). 

The gospel of yoursalvation,ri evayytAcov 
THC CwTnpiac buov.—This is appositional, de- 
fining what precedes, and in such a way that 
‘“‘word’”’ corresponds to ‘‘gospel,” “truth” to 
‘‘salvation;’’ the latter word sets forth the power 
of saving, which is joined to the gospel, which 
operates through it (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18; iv. 
20); hence it is the contents to be imparted ; 
‘*salvation’’ is more comprehensive than ‘ for- 
giveness of sins,” redemption (ver. 7); it is ‘*the 
certain, complete rescuing” Stier). [Ex..icorr 
distinguishes between the two genitives; taking 
GAnoeiac as genitive substantiz, cwrnpiac as “a 
genitive of the (spiritual) contents or subject- 
matter, etc., ‘the gospel which turns upon, which 
reveals salvation,’ thus forming one of that large 
class of genitives of remoter reference.” —R. } 

In whom I say having also believed, ye 
were sealed [iv @ xal ricreboartes éc- 
gpayicOnre]. ‘Ev @, ‘in whom,” stands in 
the anaphora and, as in the beginning of this 
verse and in ver. 11, refers to Christ ; this is re- 
quired by kai meorteboavres, since kai con- 
nects with the preceding adxotoavrec¢: ‘the in- 
ward state of being permeated by the word of 
truth is expressed by the advance from dxotcav- 
tec to Kai mioTevoavrec, they have heard it and at 
the same time really appropriated it” (Mar- 
THIz8); hence both words have the same refer- 
ence. Although it is grammatically allowable 
that év @be connected with riotetoavrec 
and applied to the gospel (Mark i. 15; morebere 
év TO evayyediw); yet as a matter of syntax it 
should be referred to év r@ Xpior@ (ver. 12) 
which is dialectically justified at the same time, 





*(It is difficult to see how these passages prove the correct- 
ness of Dr. Braune’s statement. The Jews were the first 
hearers, but of the duets “ believing” also is here predicated, 
the reference being to the same persons; hence econ and 
sages Which speak of the Jews hearing and not believing, 
prove rather that duets refers to Gentile Ohristians.—R.) 





because the vital fellowship with Christ is the 
pre-supposition for the o¢pay:ofjva, and faith is 
only the condition, the subjective means of ap- 
propriation. ‘Not in virtue of faith, but by means 
of faith in virtue of what the word proffers to 
him who hears and what he apprehends” (De- 
LITZSCH), comes the new life in Christ. 

Ilioreboavrec may be understood, as in 
Rom. xiii. 11 of the act of acceptance (RugcKERT), 
or taken as== dui tric miorewe, as in ver. 7; did 
tov aivaroc avtov; iii. 12: dia rip¢ riorewe adro. 
Comp. Rom. vy. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 16. [It is best 
taken absolutely.—R.] We may then say with 
Haruess: the notion of the participle as to its 
temporal occurrence coincides with that of the 
finite verb. Meyer ought not to separate and 
sever temporally hearing, believing, baptism, re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, although dialectically 
they are to be sharply distinguished. 

[These aorist participles may express either 
contemporaneous or antecedent action. The 
latter relation seems to be most in accordance 
with the nature of the actions referred to. AtL- 
FORD takes them asindicating the terminus a quo, 
rendering: since, from the time when ye heard, 
on your believing, remarking further that the 
participle is and is not contemporaneous with 
the verb: ‘it is not, inasmuch as in strict ac- 
curacy, faith preceded baptism, and baptism 
preceded the gift of the Spirit: but it is, inas- 
much as on looking back over a man’s course, the 
period of the commencement of his faith includes 
all its accidents and accompaniments.”—R. 

*Eogpayiadyre is more closely defined by 
the context. It means in iv. 830; John iii. 38; 
vi. 27; 2 Cor. i. 22, to seal, to confirm, as copayic 
(Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor, ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 19) is the 
attesting seal. By means of the faith which is 
joined with your hearing, ye have been also 
sealed and certified in Christ; referring to ver. 
11: év@ Kal éxAnpGbnuer. The xAnpwhijvac moves 
on to the ogpayiofjvac (CHRYsOsTOM); it is not 
evident, how this should be particularly true of 
the Gentile Christians, over against the Jewish 
Christians, among whom Paul reckoned himself.* 
There is not merely an intended inheritance and 
an attestation thereto conceded, but this is pre- 
sented with a certifying seal; since the heritage 
is in them, they in it, and it growing into them, 
they are themselves made sure as heirs, are con- 
firmed and certified in this possession. The im- 
mediate meaning is, that they. have been assured 
of this grace for themselves; ‘‘ye have been 
assured by the Holy Ghost, as by a letter and 
seal’ (RUECKERT). 

The change of person (iuei¢—iyeic) marks, 
that they have been aééested in this possession for 
others also, strongly enough designated, to be 
recognized as companions. [This is equall 


true, if ‘“‘we,” ‘‘you,’” be referred to Jewis 

and Gentile Christians, for it was precisely the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 47; xi. 17), 
which demonstrated to Peter, that the Gentiles 
should be thus recognized.—R.] THropuy.act: 


‘x0¢ Kai KAjpoc.) 
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which does not proceed from them- 
selves, is not. developed out of them, but is the 
act of another, of God. All this is so natural 
and so accordant with the use of the word, which 
is a common one in the Old Testament, that there 
is no reason for supposing here an allusion to 
heathen customs, such as branding slaves with 
the name of their master (Fiarr), or the stigmata 
of idolatrous worship (Grorius), or, because the 
letter is addressed to Ephesus, to the ogpayic of 
Diana (Amerius), or to Jewish circumcision 
Scnorrrarn, Werstein, TuoLuck and others). 
or is it equivalent to: the salvation or inheri- 
tance (in RugcKer?) is sealed to you; since they 
themselves are attested documents. 

With the Spirit of promise, the holy 
One [tT wvebmate tHe émayyediacg TO 
aéyiy].—The dative r6 rv ebmare, marks that 
with which they have been sealed, certified ; iv. 
80; év gj, wherein ‘ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption,” denotes the fellowship with the 
Holy Ghost. The Spirit is here the attesting 
**seal,’’ that God affixes to those who in fellow- 
ship with Christ have heard His word and be- 
come believers: mvioteboavrec designates the sub- 
jective means,t@ tvebmarc the objective. In 
Rom. viii. 16, without the figure: ‘the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” [ With (E. V.) as indicating 
that the Holy Spirit is the seal, is preferable to 
by (AtrorpD, Exiicorr), which might imply that 
the Spirit was the Sealer; God is the Sealer, we 
are the sealed, the Spirit is the Seal.—R.] 

The phrase r@ dyiw compels us to accept a 
reference to the Holy Spirit; it is added with 
emphasis, so as to guard against the mistake, 
that the spirit inherent in the promise was 
meant.; But because ti¢ étayyediag is em- 
phasized, it comes first; it is otherwise in John 
vii. 67: év TH éoxaty juépg TH peyaday Tite éopTijc. 
Comp. Winer, p. 488 f. Of course we cannot 
take it as referring to special miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Grorius, Estrus), as though 
only those thus endowed were assured of the 
adoption and inheritance. Nor does it refer to 
the donum sanctificationis (PELAGIUS, Romanists) 
since 7 dyiw denotes, not the effect, but the at- 
tribute of the Spirit. 

The genitive t7#¢ érayyedriag accordingly 
cannot possibly designate the promise as that in 
which tne Spirit is immanent, inheres, but refers 
to that the object of which is the Spirit, viz., the 
Holy Spirit. Benaen is excellent: per verbum 
promissus eral spiritus sanctus; dato igitur spiritu 
sancto, it., qui credidere verbo, obsignati sunt; et 
qui spiritum sanctum habent, omnem promissionem 
sibi prestitum iri sciunt. So most expositors: the 
promised Spirit.{ ‘The promise of the Spirit” 
(1) To authenti- 
To mark as one’s 





_ *[Hopaz combines the three trans 
cate or confirm as genuine and true; ( 


rty; (3) To render secure.—R, 
eae well remarks that Paul 
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(Gal. iii. 14) is the oe which has the 
ruin, loss | as its aim, or its . ‘The *promise’”’ van 
indicates an | should not, however, ~ limited t Christ's last 


words (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4), as is done by 
BAUMGARTRN-CRUsiUS, nor ae to the Old Testa- 
ment promises (Joel iii, 1-5; Isa. xxxii. 15; 

xliv. 8; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29), as Har- 
LESS supposes, following Curysostom; it in- 
cludes both what is prophetical and apostolical 
(Luke xxiv. 44-47). The context definitely de- 
cides against the view, that the Spirit brings the 
promise, or that the notion of a ‘estimonium red- 
dere, obsignare is found in the genitival connection 
(TuropuyLact [who, however, also gives this 
correct explanation: dre é& émayyediac &b60n.— 
R.] Catvin, Beza.) 


Ver. 14. Who is the earnest of our in- 
heritance [6¢ éorivappaBav trie KAn- 
povouiag 7uGv).—'Oc refers logically to rd 
rvepua, marking its personality, which the Apos- 
tle has in mind, constructio ad sensum), as Matth. 
xxviii. 19: ta &évy—airobc; 2 John 2: roic 
téxvorcp—oic. Comp. Winer, p. 133. [A better 
explanation of dc, than the constructio ad sensum, 
is that of its agreement in gender with appaBdv. 
So Meyer, Atrorp, Exticorr. (See Winer, p. 
157.) The last named remarks that ‘7d rveipua 
in its most distinct personal sense is invariably 
used with the neuter relative.”—R. ] It is not to be 
referred to Christ (PoLtycarp); that is too re- 
mote (Winer, p. 149) and the sense will not ad- 
mit of it, since the Spirit is the appafuv; 2 Cor. 
i, 22: ** Who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts ” (v. 5). 


From the Hebrew paw (Gen. xxxviii. 8, 17, 18, 


20)=pignus,* there probably arose through the 
agency of Phoenician traders apjafov in Greek, 
arrhabo and arrha in Latin (without the A also), 
with the sense of ‘earnest-money,” the begin- 
ning of the payment which should take place in 
full afterwards. Hence Hesycuius :—7pddoua, 
Curysostom: pépo¢ tov mavtéc ; JEROME: Arrabo 
Suture emtioni quasi guoddam testimonium et obliga- 
mentum datur. It is=arapx? tov tvetyaroc, Rom. 
viii. 23, 

What the Spirit promises to vouchsafe to us in 
the future, in eternity, is indicated by the geni- 
tive TH9¢ KAnpovopiag Huadv, “of our in- 
heritance.” The inheritance which is the neces- 
sary consequence of sonship (Rom. viii. 17 ; Gal. 
iv. 7) is aneternal one (Gal. ili. 18; Heb. ix. 15; 
comp. vy. 5; Col. iii. 24), Thus then believers 
obtain the certainty that they are heirs and have 
an inheritance in eternity, not through an as- 
surance from without, but chiefly through the 
reality of the possession, not at once in its entire 
extent, but in an earnest (HARLEss). ‘ Our” 
includes the Apostle, his readers and all Chris- 
tendom (1 Cor, ii. 12), because it stands at the 
end of the paragraph, not Gentile and Jewish 
Christians (Stizr, ScuenkKeL and others.) 





nating the would retain a characteristic of the Sseleit ot the 
ALFORD ear d retain the article in English: “ the t of the 


7 differs from arra, earnest; the former is 
when the contract has been performed, the latter is 
a part of th Dm bey The custom of paying “ earnest- 

money” b/c ape lin a. transactions, but more espe 
cially in the popular usage of 
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Unto the redemption of his purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory, 
el¢ arodtrpwo.v THe mWeplirothoews, 
etc émacvov ti¢ d6En¢ avtov,—These two 
qualifying phrases, introduced by the same pre- 
position, are to be taken as parallel, the first re- 
ferring to the oljective aim of the church of God, 
the second to the subjective aim of the redeemed 
member (ScHENKEL). Comp. vers. 6, 12. Hence 
avrtov is to be joined to tepimotqoews as 
wellas to d6£¢ (Meyer, Hormann), who how- 
ever in Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 28, understands 
it of Christ, when it obviously refers to God the 
Father, (ScurNKEL). The preposition ei¢ marks 
a goal, which is nearer at hand, more definitely 
described in the phrase ‘the earnest of our in- 
heritance,” than in ‘tye were sealed,” so that 
the connection with the relative clause is more 
natural than to pass over it back to the verb of 
the main clause, ver. 13 (Meyer, [Hopaz, Ex.i- 
cott] and others), Thus the explanation of 
drodvtpwors as 7 TéAeca is required. [That is, 
as in chap. iv. 80; Rom. viii. 28 (comp. my note 
in loco) the full final redemption, the accomplish- 
ment of all that is included in the word (AL- 
rorD).—R.] The context, however, gives a 
further detinition with t7¢ mwepimotqgoewc 
(avrod. ) 

Ilepivoveivto cause something to remain, to 
let remain, to deliver ; wep7oveiota, to cause to 
remain for one’s self, hence to acquire, to gain. 
The substantive therefore—acquisition, posses- 
sion. In 2 Thess. v. 9: ei¢ mepiroinow owrnpiac ; 
2 Thess. ii. 14: ei¢ repiro‘now déEqe, it is ac- 
quisition as the genitives indicate; 1 Pet. ii. 9: 
Aad sig mepizoinow, it is evidently possession 
(comp. Matth. iii, 17; Acts xx. 28; Isa. xiii. 


21), hence=11720 as the people of Israel were 


termed, which is elsewhere designated by repzob- 
owoc (Exod. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 
18, Aad¢ weptovoroc, LXX. and Tit. ii. 14), peeulium 
Dei. Hence the “redemption” applies to God’s 
possession, to the people already acquired by 
Him, and cannot be the first redeeming act, ‘the 
forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. 
iii. 24), by which the people are acquired, but 
must be the completed work, to which the Holy 
Ghost, as earnest, pledge, points and leads. So 
most expositors from TuHropHyLact (oi tivé¢ 
éopuev Tepitoinote Kal KTHOLW Kai Teptovoia Beov) and 
(EcuMENIus (dca 70 rweperrorjoacbac iuac Tov Oedv) 
to Erasmus andthe latest time. Hence eic is 
not—éwe, usqgue ad (Morus), nor aroAirpworg = 
mors, liberatio a malo (Morus), nor is the genitive 
Thc Teptmotnoews a Aesignation of the effect 
(LuTHer: to our redemption, that we become 
His possession; Stier: to the redemption, that 
we become and because we are His possession. ) 

[It rarely occurs that a passage presenting a 
number of difficulties is interpreted with so 
great an approach to unanimity as in this case. 
Modern English and American commentators, 
almost without an exception take the same view 
as Braune. Stier, among the Germans, does 
not reject it, but puts other meanings upon the 
passage as usual, Eanie gives his Trinitarian 
division as follows: ‘* The Father seals believers, 
and His glory is the last end; in the Son they 
are sealed, and their redemption is His work; 





while the Spirit ‘which proceedeth’ from the 
Father, and is sent by the Son—is the Seal and 
Earnest.” — For a very full discussion of the 
word zepiroinoce, see HARLESS, whose comments 
have largely contributed in producing the una- 
nimity respecting this passage among modern 
interpreters. —B. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The importance of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The Apostle speaks in great emotion, as is 
unmistakably shown by the remarkably com- 
plicated structure of his sentences, and with 
Key emphasis, as the repetition and strength — 
of his expressions (vers. 4, 5, 9, 11) equally 
prove, CHEMNITZ says, in a sermon on Matth. 
xxii. (in Franx’s Theologie der Form. Concord., 
iv. 268): ‘* Therefore (on account of the contests 
arising out of the doctrine of election) it has oc- 
curred to some, that we ought not to preach at 
all to Christians in the church about the fore- 
knowledge and choice of God, because it is 
dangerous to both sides, as it is said, leading 
either to security or despair; but because God 
has revealed this very doctrine to us so often 
and in so many parts of the Scripture, we must 
not put it under the table, may not and should 
not say, that it is unprofitable, obnoxious or in- 
jurious, yet we must so look into it, as not to. 
run too far or climb too high, but have and hold 
in all simplicity the true understanding and pro- 
per use thereof.” [It may well be added, that 
such use is for Christians alone (ver. 5: ‘‘us”), 
and that this use will lead on the one hand to 
trustful security in view of the fixedness of God’s 
purpose, on the other hand to profound humility 
in view of the entire freedom of God’s choice 
irrespective of our merit. Others may, nay some 
must speculate on this subject, but they find no 
solution of this problem save so far as God’s 
word gives one; and this solution can be fully 
apprehended only by a believing soul; it is 
above logic and philosophy, and even technical 
theology, even as on many subjects, and these 
the most important, the heart is a better teacher 
than the head. Still even the most advanced 
Christian, seeing that God’s word alone gives 
any solution, may well say with the martyr 


Ridley: ‘‘ In these matters I am so fearful, that 


I dare not speak further ; yea almost none other- 
wise than the text does, as it were, lead me by 
the hand” (from Eapie).—R. } 

2. The starting-point. It must by no means 
be overlooked, that the Apostle first expresses 
in praise the consciousness of salvation, though in 
a summary way, and then passes to predestina- 
tion, Even the transition (‘*even as he chose 
us”) does not place predestination in the first 
rank; it only marks the actual relation, and that 
the possession of salvation becomes our portion 
according to the election and fore-ordination; yet 
it still remains true, that from the consciousness 
of salvation we should look into the eternal will 
of God, and be lifted up to it. This is done in 
the confession of the Lutheran church, Form. 
Concord., article xi. In that symbol we n 
with sin and the natural powers of man (i, ii.), 
then follows Justification and its uences 
(iit. iv.), mext the means of grace in the Word 
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and the Lord's 
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(v. vi. vii.); to these are 
articles (viii. ix.), ?_ 
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oe is added further: 
et electione Dei. See 


in their confessions (Basle, Belgic, Westminster, 
Helveuec and others) proceed from the specula- 
tive idea of God, which is neither Pauline, bibli- 
cal, nor advisable. [This objection as regards 
abstractness does not hold against the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Still the Lutheran symbols go to the 
opposite extreme. That the order in the Re- 
formed confessions is Pauline, Dr. Braune un- 
consciously admits in the order he himself 
adopts in these notes (ver. 4 follows ver. 3 very 
closely, be it observed). If it be Pauline, it is 
Scriptural, though this Apostle is not alone in 
putting God and His will so prominently in ad- 
vance. As to its advisableness: some minds 
demand the Reformed order, which is at all 
events that of logical statement, of systematic 
theology. Others object to it, but the great 
difficulty is not met by any change of position. 
If we claim that believing hearts, ‘‘ blessed with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,’’ alone are competent for the discussion, 
we have claimed all that our section warrants us 
in doing. Let each systematize as he will; we 
cannot make God’s truth dependent on the order 
of our symbols. Let us be charitable,since some 
minds are so constituted as to accept or even 
demand Calvinism, and others prefer to take the 
difficulty in another form. Let each hold, in- 
deed, that God's truth is objective truth inde- 
pendent of our subjective statements, and hope 
for the time when a higher synthesis will recon- 
cile what seems now to be contradictory, all the 
more because neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
has solved the problem presented in this chapter, 
though one may in its efforts embrace more of 
the facts of the rule of grace and providence than 
the other. Comp. the Doctr. Notes on Rom. ix. in 
the Bible-work —R. ] 

3. The object of the predestination is set forth in 
“us” (vers. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14) and “you” 
(ver. ae), and in such a way that no ground for 
the predestination is to be found in those pre- 
destinated, hence nothing indicates a limitation 
of it. It is rather to be extended as widely as sin 
reaches, and the ‘forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7) 
is necessary, and the hearing of “ the word of 
truth, the gospel of salvation” (ver. 13) is de- 
signed to extend. Hence the whole human race 
is the object of the predestination, and as the 
words “we” and “you” require, not in a mass, 
but down to each individual. This is entirely 
in accordance with 1 Tim. ii. 4 (rdavrag avOpéa- 
touc HéAet owljvac), with the Lord’s word, John iii. 
16 (jyarnoev 6 Oed¢ Tov Kéopuov), and the saying of 
pee Peter iii. 9: yu) BovAduevdc tiwag arodéo- 
Oat, aAAa ravrac ei¢ uetavorav ywpjoa). It is pre- 
cisely the section before us which marks the 
Divine will of mercy as directed towards ail. 
We must maintain the universality of grace, uNI- 
VERSALIS VOLUNTAS Dal, quod non tantum predi- 

itenti, verum etiam promissio evangelii 
hoe est, ad omnes homines pertineat 
The word mdvrac (1 Tim. 


sei 
sit universalis, 
(Form. Conc. xi. 28). 
‘ii. 4) cannot be explained by 





conditionis homines, tam illustres ac potentes in mun- 
do, quam obscuros (Piscator), neither can we 
understand under xéoyov (Jno. iii. 16) the elect, 
on the ground that God never loved the damned 
(Beza), nor limit mavrac (2 Pet. iii. 9) by nempe 
eredentes (Piscator). Thus the Form. Cone. 
(xi. 23); et quidem Deus illo suo consilio—non 
tantum in genere salutem suorum procuravil, verum 
etiam. OMNES ET SINGULAS PERSONAS eleclorum— 
prescivit—eligit (comp. ibid. 354). The Lutheran 
confession, it is true, besides the- universality of 
the grace of God notes also with a reference ta 
this section a particularity of the election of grace, 
of which not all, good and bad, are the objects, 
but only the children of God: AStEeRNA vero 
ELECTIO seu PREDESTINATIO DEI AD SALUTEM non 
simul ad bonos et ad malos pertinet, sed tantum ad 
filios Dei, qui ad xternam vitam consequendam electi 
et ordinati sunt, priusquam mundi fundamenta ja- 
cerentur (xi. 5). Accordingly we should reject 
here the double predestination to salvation and 
damnation, which from the first was taught by 
Luraer and Me.ancuruon (following Avaus- 
TINE, who, however, expressed himself very 
prudently and only in an infra-lapsarian sense, 
and GorrscHALK in the ninth century with his 
duplex sive gemina predestinatio), but in an infra- 
lapsarian sense, maintained however by Zwin- 
GLe (see Haun, Stud. u. Krit., 1837, pp. 765- 
805) and CaLvin in a supralapsarian sense, and 
revived by the Jansenism of the Catholic Church 
in the 17th century, and by E. W. KrummMacuer 
in our day, and also the doctrine of Samuen Hvu- 
BERS, that God has in His Son ordained and 
elected each and every man to eternal life (see 
FRANK, iv. pp. 165, 281 ff., HagensBaca in Her- 
zog’s Real-Enc., vi. p. 293 ff.), a doctrine which 
SCHLEIERMACHER repeats in his discussion of the 
doctrine of election (Werke Theol. ii. p. 393 f.) 
and in his Glaubenslehre (2 119, 2), and also the 
view of HorMAnn (Schriftbeweis, i. p. 257 ff.), fol- 
lowed by Luruarpr (Compendium der Dogmatik, 
p. 85), which denies the reference of the decree 
of grace to a definite number. [Dr. Braune 
seems to avoid a definite statement. Whatever 
may be deduced from the other passages referred 
to, Paul.here declares that individual persons are 
chosen by God, predestinated unto adoption. 
How many those persons are is a question which 
when asked of the Son of God led only to per- 
sonal exhortation. Who they are, manifests it- 
self only in the exercise of faith, though even 
this is not always manifest to others (nor, as in 
the case of infants, is this a decisive test), Prac- 
tically, the question is respecting our personal 
appropriation of the blessings of redemption, 
which are according as (xatldc, ver. 4) the elec- 
tion. Logically and theologically, the fact that 
some are partakers of blessing and others not, 
when taken in connection with the statement of 
vers. 4, 5, leads to the conclusion, that of God’s 
free will some have been chosen and others not 
chosen. The negation is, however, all that any 
ought to deduce from our passage. The difficul- 
ties arising from this conclusion cannot be fully 
met save by a heart so trustful in its affection to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
to know it to be right because He has so or- 
dered. The same difficulty meets us in God’s 
providential dealings, aye, in the workings of 
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His natural laws, for as a brilliant author has 
well said: ‘Nature is a terrible Calvinist.” 
Paul concerns himself here only with the posi- 
tive side, which presents but one difficulty, viz. 
that of fully responding in love to the gracious 
fact.—R. ] 
4. The Subject of the predestination is God, the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(ver. 3), and that, too, in His “love” (ver. 4) 
according to ‘‘the good pleasure of His will” 
(vers. 5, 9), or ‘the purpose of Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of His will” 
(ver. 11); reference being made to His “‘ grace” 
(ver. 11), and “‘ the mystery of His will” (ver. 
9) being recognized as the subject of the revela- 
tion. A duplex state in God Himself is by no 
means indicated, but rather excluded. In Him 
there are not two wills, one revealed, according 
to which God wills the salvation of all men, and 
another secret (vcculta illa et metuenda volun- 
tas Dei ordinantis suo consilio, quos et quales predi- 
cats et oblate misericordix capaces et participes esse 
velit), nor do His mercy and justice exist merely 
beside each other, the latter respecting the damned 
and the former the elect. It is not that God is 
gracious, and at the same time just, or just and 
yet gracious, but in that He provides a satisfac- 
tion for His justice, He is gracious, and because 
He will satisfy His grace, He appeases His jus- 
tice, so that justice as satisfied is the ground of 
grace, and grace as to be satisfied is the ground 
for the satisfaction of justice (FRankK, iv. 191). 
The secret will is not here asserted beside the 
revealed, nor can the secret will detract aught 
from the revealed; the latter, ‘‘as the real, un- 
limitedly efficient ”’ will, stands ‘‘constantly over 
against the apparently contradicting secret ”’ will 
and ‘‘ conditions and controls” ‘‘the reality of 
the secret will.” ‘A secret will in abstracto, 
not having at the same time in itself as substan- 
tial elements the substantial determinations of 
the revealed will, does not exist” (FRANK, iv. 
pp. 198-200). ‘The Scriptures, however, teach, 
that the Providence of God has not such a man- 
ner and meaning as if a master cook ‘determines 
he will strangle some of the pheasants lying be- 
fore him and let others fly, a figure Gerson uses, 
but predestination comprises in itself totum de- 
cretum redemptionis, vocationis, justificationis, guber- 
nationis et glorificationis, as Paul throughout the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians thus 
treats and expounds this doctrine in detail” 
(Cuemnitz in Frank). The omnipotence and 
executive energy of God is conditioned and 
bound by His will, by His Nature, as well as by 
the regulations He has Himself established, 
which will be spoken of hereafter (notes 6, 7, 8). 
It is not the Absolute in itself, nor yet the purely 
Absolute One, but the self-conditioning Uncondi- 
tioned One. Accordingly the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confession distinguish from the 
predestinatio Dei ad salutem, taken as identical 
with the electio, the prescientia Dei, according to 
which He previdet et novit etiam mala, sed non ea 
ratione, quasi Dei voluntas propitia illa sit, ut fiant 
(Form. Conc. xi. 6); principium autem et causa 
mali non sitipsa Dei prescientia, Deus enim non creat, 
procurat, efficit aut operatur malum, sed neque illud 
juvat aut promovel (Ibid 7). 
- [The theory of the self-conditioning of God is 





a favorite one with many German | 
Such self-conditioning may be assumed as the 
basis of creation, especially the creation of free 
moral agents, but the mystery yet remains: an 
Almighty God from whose freedom none of His 
creatures dare detract aught, and moral, yet sin- 
ful, men, from. whose freedom of will God will 
detract nothing. If foreknowledge be assumed 
as the basis of the predestination, the difficulty 
is increased: ‘‘If God foresaw this faith and 
holiness, then these qualities were either self- 
created, or were to be bestowed by Himself; if 
the former, the grace of God is denied. and if 
the latter, the question turns upon itself—what 
prompted God-to give them the faith and _ holi- 
ness which He foresaw they should possess” 
(Eapiz). Braune only hints at this explanation, 
however. Sir Wm. Hamitton’s ‘ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned ” encounters the problem* as 
directly as Calvinism. Assuming as we must 
that ‘*God’s grace fits men for heaven, but men 
by unbelief prepare themselves for hell,” we 
still insist: that St. Paul here teaches the entire 
freedom of choice on the part of God, that choice 
being in accordance with the nature of the Soy- 
reign Chooser; and at the same time in ver, 13 
assumes the free faith on the part of those ad- 
dressed, while the state of blessing which moves 
his thanksgiving is expressly said to be in ac- 
cordance with the choice of God. So much a 
fair exegesis allows, as Dr. Braune himself ad- 
mits in his exegetica] notes. ‘‘ Whether this 
doctrine be identified with Pagan Stoicism or 
Mohammedan fatalism, and be rudely set aside, 
and the world placed under the inspection of an 
inert omniscience; or whether it be modified as 
to its end, and be declared to be privilege, and 
not holiness; or as to its foundation, and that 
be alleged to be not gratuitous and irrespective 
choice, but foreseen merit and goodness; or as 
to its subjects, and they be affirmed to be not in- 
dividuals, but communities; or as to its result, 
and it be reckoned contingent, and not absolute; 
or whether the idea of election be diluted into 
mere preferential choice: ’’—‘‘ such hypotheses 
leave the central difficulty still unsolved, and 
throw us back on the unconditioned and undi- 
vided sovereignty of Him ‘of whom, to whom, 
and through whom are all things,’—all whose 
plans and purposes wrought out in the Church, 
and designed to promote His glory, have been 
conceived in the vast and incomprehensible soli- 
tudes of His own eternity.’’—Eapiz.—R. ] 

5. The end of the predestination is defined ina 
threefold way: 

a. For the predestinated: ‘‘ unto adoption” (ver. 








* [Eapig, whose notes on this subject are as judicious as 
they are apt, quotes from Sir Wm. Hamilton (Di ions, etc. 
p. 598): ote is here shown to be as irrational as irreligious, 
on the ground of human understanding, to deny, either, on 
the one hand, the fore-knowledge, predestination, and free 
grace of God, or, on the other, the free will of man; that 
we should believe both, and both in unison, though unable to 
comprehend even either apart. This osop 
with St. Augustine, and Augustine in his maturest writings: 
—‘If there be not free grace in God, how can He save 
Wortd by God be judged?" (Ad Valentinum piet-2.4) . Or, 
world by be ju “(A num . i4.) Or, 
as the same doctrine expressed even rerasg St. 
Bernard: ‘ Abolish free will and there is nothing to be saved: 
abolish free grace, and there is nothing wherewithal . 
(De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio.)” See the list of 
all opinions given by Eapig, pp, 28, 29.—R.} bone th Si 
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5), in which “redemption, the forgiveness of 
ns” (vers. 7, 14) are given to them in 
(“His grace which He freely bestowed upon us,” 
ver. 6), so that they as the “possession” of 
God (ver. 14) become partakers of the inheri- 
tance (ver. 11), of the salvation which the gos- 
el brings (ver. 18) and “holy and without 
lame” (ver. 4). 

b. For the entire world, in the history of which 
through various periods of development (* dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times,” ver. 10), it is 
accomplished: “to gather up together all things 
in Christ.” 

c. For God the Lord: ‘unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace” (ver. 6), ‘unto the praise 
of His glory” (vers. 12, 14). The aimis ac- 
cordingly as much moral as religious, and as 
much individually-personal as world-historical. The 
synthesis of the moral and religious factors, 
which is in the main peculiar to the Sacred 
Scriptures (ScHENKEL), appears all the more 
prominently here, as the emphatic ei¢ érazvov is 
at once both religious and moral. The same is 
true of the glory of God and the blessedness of 
man, and so much so that it is not correct to af- 
firm that the glory of God and it alone is “the 
final and most exalted end of the creation and 
redemption of the world” (ScHENKEL). 

What is world-historical must be combined 
with what is personal, the individual life with 
the whole; it is however unmistakable, that the 
relation of the creature to the Creator is ar- 
ranged in order to regulate the demeanor of the 
former, and that the whole is wrought upon by 
the individual parts becoming the object of ac- 
tivity, as these are wrought upon through the 
whole, and thus the totality is brought to com- 
pletion. 

6. The Mediator is Christ, “our Lord and 
Saviour” (ver. 8), “the Beloved” (ver. 6), and 
it is “through His blood ”’ (ver. 7) thus in con- 
formity to His eternal Person and His relation to 
Gol, as well as according to His atoning and re- 
deeming sufferings in time. Mterna igitur predes- 
tina‘io m Christo et nequaquam extra mediatorem 
Christum consideranda est (Form. Conc. xi. 65). 
Since then God, who is the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Beloved, formed 
the decree of redemption in Christ, He must be 
conceived of as existing before the purpose, and 
hence the Person of Christ as that eternal per- 
son, in whom the Father chose us, as He created 
us in Him despite the foreseen fall. Accord- 
ingly Christ is the causa meritoria of our election, 
both of the purpose and its accomplishment, to 
which latter the suffering of death, mentioned 
in ver. 7, especially refers. Although the Re- 
formed agree with the Lutherans in formal state- 
ment on this point, all their symbols describing 
the election of grace as taking place in Christo 
and propter Christum, yet they deviate from 
scriptural truth, in regarding Him as the object 
of the predestination: wt ipse quoque éxdexréc 
(Helvet. Conf. V.), and not as fundamentum ipsam 
electionem pr , not as causa meritoria. So 
that they not only refer with propter Christum to 
the idea of satisfaction, which should not be the 

causa impulsiva, rather merely the condition 
_ chosen by God for the actualization of the pre- 
ner em in eternal blessedness, but also with 





in Christo wish to designate only the medium of 
the accomplishment. According to this view 
only for those elected by God’s mercy is there a 
Christ and an atoning death, and it cannot be 
perceived whence there should then arise any 
necessity of the atoning act of redemption for 
the satisfaction of Divine wrath; for the grace 
has not to be rendered possible, but the deter. 
mined gracious purpose has only to be carried 
out. Comp. Souneckensurcer, Vergleichende 
Darstellung, 1. p. 192 ff.; Frank, IV. p. 192 ff. 
[It is searcely fair to take the strongly partisan 
work of Herpracer (Formula Consensus Helveti- 
ca, 1675, see Biblework, Romans, pp. 191, 192) 
as a representative of the Reformed Confessions 
on this point. There has been, since the days 
of the Reformation, a tendency in the Reformed 
Church to bald forensic statements on this point, 
but to-day the full significance of the phrase: 
‘in Christ,” is perhaps better understood than 
ever before.—R. ] 

7. The means of grace in carrying out the de- 
cree of redemption the Apostle indicates with 
yvepicac, ** having made known” (ver. 9), and 
calls them also: ‘*the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation” (ver. 13). To neither desig- 
nation of the Divine word is there attached any 
limitation as respects the sphere of its effect, 
while the genitives describe rather, partly (* of 
truth ’’) an efficient truth, calculated for all, as 
the purport of this word, partly (‘‘ of your sal- 
vation”) the power and effect, which it bears in 
itself and exercises. At all events we should 
maintain, as respects this chapter, what is said 
in the Form. Cone. xi. 16, 29, 83 (where the 
German version has ‘ verleiht,’”? the Latin ex- 
pressing it more weakly: Jargiri vult, though 
meaning quite as much): For it should not be 
thought, that God spoke thus: Externally 
through the word I call all of you, to whom I 
give my word, into my kingdom, but in my heart 
Ido not intend it for all, but only for a certain 
few; for it is my will, that the greater part of 
those whom I thus call through my word should 
not be enlightened and converted, but be and re- 
main condemned, although I declare otherwise 
respecting them in the invitations of my word. 
‘¢ Hoc enim esset Deo contradictorias voluntates af- 
fingere” (xi. 24). [This is the old difficulty in 
another form. It is a difficulty of fact, too. 
For a large portion of those who have the word 
of God intheir hands and hear it, even while it 
is the Gospel of salvation to those who sit beside 
them, are ‘‘not enlightened and converted.” 
Why not? The question is not a merely theo- 
retical one, but comes out of agonized hearts 
often enough. An answer which charges God 
with folly, or which accepts His purpose as 
thwarted, will not satisfy the heart, however 
theologians may philosophize; the resting place 
in this strait, as in all others, isin God. ‘He 
worketh all things after the counsel of His will” 
—but is “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
vane arr 

8. The condition of the saving effect of these 
means the Apostle marks with dxopoavrec, to 
which he adds with emphasis xai mireboavre¢ 
ver. 13), and with mponAmcérac év to XpworTe. 

he Formula of Concord aptly states these 
thoughts (xi. 17): Decrevit etiam se spiritu sanctu 
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suo per verbum annuntiatum auditione perceptum et 
memorize commendatum velle in nobis efficacem esse, 
et corda ad veram penitentiam agendam inflectere et 
vera fide conservare. There is at least nothing to 
be derived from these propositions in favor of 
the Synergism of Melanchthon and his followers. 
The word of God develops in the hearer that 
power which he has placed in it, and in this 
power he apprehends, being himself first appre- 
hended, what is bidden him, and thus gains hope 
and confidence through the power of the word 
which has become vital and active in him. But 
it is indicated definitely enough that man can 
resist; he is not forced to hear and accept what 
is proclaimed, nor to believe in it and hope in it. 
Since God will save only in Christ, and only 
through the Word will create faith and hope in 
Him, this does not accord with the statement of 
the Reformed and the Predestinarians, that God 
wills nothing which He does not do. If the Ni- 
nevites could avert His punitive will by repent- 
ance, so His gracious will may be thwarted 
through resistance. This is Scriptural truth, and 
it is confirmed by Christian experience, which 
knows of no necessity for obeying the will of 
God, but too well of a possibility of resisting it 
(Frank, IV. p. 205). The gratia irresistibilis of 
AvausTINE is a fiction arising from an abstract 
conception of the purely Absolute. The uncon- 
ditioned yet self-conditioning Personality of God 
does not will, as the predestinarians think that 
He wills, but with a self-restraining almighti- 
ness within the sphere of redemption, so that 
salvation is not gained without His will, but the 
proffered salvation is lost through man’s own 
fault against His earnest gracious will, which 
He offers in His Word. Both must be main- 
tained: God has willingly given men of His will 
and conditioned Himself, in placing conditions 
before men in the hearing and believing of His 
Word, and man has the power of continued re- 
sistance, so that an entire apocatastasis of all 
things, the ultimate salvation of all, although 
God’s revealed will points thereto, is scarcely 
conceivable, as Oriaen, SCHLEIERMACHER and 
others suppose. A final resistance is to be main- 
tained as possible. Nrrzsca, System, p. 416. 

9. Assurance of election is definitely pointed out 
in vers. 13, 14: “‘ye were sealed with the Spirit 
of promise, the Holy One, who is the earnest of 
our inheritance,” and although in consequence 
of faith (mioreboavrec), still on the ground of the 
promise of the Holy Ghost and the resulting be- 
stowal of the same—in the means of grace, the 
word, and baptism (which, though not expressed, 
is to be understood) and through which Christ’s 
merit, that is and suffices for all, is attributed to 
us. On the ground of the certainty, that God’s 
word is true, that God has loved the world, that 


Christ has died for the sins of the whole world, | 


and that God has called you also, must have 
called you, because He has loved you in Christ, 
‘and [ have been baptized, accepted as a child, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, renewed, regene- 
rated, even though it be but germinally, poten- 
tially, I am certain of my election before the 
‘foundation of the world, and my inheritance in 
eternity. [Rightly enough the doctrine of elec- 
tion is for the comfort of believers, but they will 
derive far more comfort from a more definite 





conception of the matter. If ‘baptismal re- 
generation” is a ground for the assurance of 
election, then many thus assured are not sancti- 
fied in this world, and such an assurance is not 
likely to further such a result. The Augusti- 
nian view is here the practical one.—R.] | 

10. The possibility of apostasy is indicated by 
the phrase ‘“‘unto the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession.” It marks chiefly the goal 
to which the Holy Ghost, as ‘earnest of our in- 
heritance,”’ points. But the Christian has the 
consciousness, that his life-development is an 
ethical, not a physical, process, that he can with- 
draw himself, can resist the Divine will, can fall 
and fall away too. God will preserve us to the 
end and‘complete His work on and in us, si modo 
non ipsi nus ab eo avertamus (Form. Conc., xi. 82, 
75). Hence the warnings in the hortatory part 
of this Epistle (chap. iv.-vi). Comp. Heb. vi. 4— 
6, where the fall of the regenerate is assumed, 
and only the return of such is called impossible. 
Accordingly there inheres in the reference to 
election and the possession of salvation a strong 
means of incitement to sanctification, on the 
ground and in virtue of the existing ethical 
matter of fact in faith. _ [An “earnest” is 
generally a safeguard against failure to fulfil 
the agreement, nor does the preposition eic (ver. 
14), rendered “until” in the E. V., indicate any 
possibility of failure, but rather with its strong 
final sense, and that too in parallelism with 
‘**unto the praise of his glory,” implies the very 
opposite. The doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints stands or falls with that of personal 
predestination, and both are parts of the theolo- 
gical system, which makes “His glory” the chief 
end.—R. ] 

11. Concluding remark. A mystery remains 
here until eternity. It is analogous toa miracle, 
which is not such in the sight of God nor of the 
redeemed any longer, but only for those in lower 
stages. Thus it is with the mystery of God’s 
will, which is ever dissolving and in the higher 
degrees of revelation becomes ever more mani- 
fest. The completion of revelation like that of 
the inheritance lies beyond this world. Hence 
we have not contradictions,* that inhere in the 
Scripture or the truth, but only those waich be- 
long to human statement, and are such to our 
understanding. Let us then be humble! [This 
is the best guard against dogmatism. Especially 
let those who hold those views of Divine Sover- 
eignty which are most humbling learn the les- 
son |—R. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Begin always with thanksgiving to God, and 
neither forget nor overlook the benefits He has 
conferred upon you; but above all consider the 
spiritual gifts with which He has blessed you and 
yours.—The beginning, middle, and end of the 
Christian life, or its ground, path and goal, is 
the praise and adoration of God. Before Gol 
created men, He willed that they should be His 
children; it is just in being or becoming God’s 





* [The position to be taken is not that the future will recon- 
cile propositions which are contradictory, but which seem to 
be contradictory, the whole question transcending the limits 
of human t.—R.]} 
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children, that we foster the human in us, and 
we should be Christians, in order to be really 
men. He who does not fully become a man, is no 
proper Christian or child of God. The ultimate 
end of God is His glory; this is attained, when 
we become holy and blameless. He wills His 
glory only in our blessedness; the Father’s 
honor is linked with the children’s blessedness. — 
Everything is to be traced back to the will of 
God: what is manifest, revealed, experienced is 
the guide into the secrecy of God and His will ; 
we must let ourselves be led from His revealed 
will into His secret will.—God accomplishes His 
will, but only according to the purpose of His 
will; hence not in a physical, chemical, ‘ natu- 
ral” process, but in an ethical life-process of 
men created after His image and for sonship with 
Him does He effect the desired and determined 
redemption of the same.—In Christ, the Beloved, 
is the counsel of salvation formed, in Christ it is 
to be carried out, and in such a way that Christ 
dies for the sake of sinners as a sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation, as an atoning sacrifice, and with the 
forgiveness of sins is begun that redemption, 
which leads to the throne and heart of God, since 
the Spirit of God works on our spirit, and His 
work not being in vain, confirms us in sonship, 
in regeneration and renewal even unto the in- 
heritance. The process is from above to beneath, 
then from within to without, in order to lead 
from the depths up on high. The mystery of 
the Divine will is not in itself an incomprehensi- 
ble, inconceivable enigma, entirely uncompre- 
hended; it is only a mystery for us, rising so 
far above us, who cannot fathom its depth nor 
measure its infinitude, considering the majesty 
and the kindness of the same. For our reason 
it is a mystery; not contrary to, but above our 
reason; the reason of man and of God are two 
very different things. The mystery of the Di- 
vine will is only the manifestation of what is 
conditioned, limited, finite and imperfect in our 
knowledge, which bears to what in itself is clearest 
of all the same relation as the eyes of night birds 
to bright daylight. It is a proof of a Divine re- 
velation, if we seem, when confronted with His 
will and truth, to be transferred toa shoreless 
sea, a fathomless depth. That is at once the 
mystery and the revelation of God. Without 
revelation knowest thou nothing of God, canst 
know nothing of Him; whoever rejects the reve- 
lation in Christ, in the sacred Scriptures, rejects 
also the science of God Himself; to him the 
mystery of God ever becomes a riddle without 
solution, while the Christian ever knows and feels 
it with greater joy. Itis not unreasonable to 
believe on the mystery in God, since this dis- 
appears ever more and more; like children, we 
grow into the truth which was at first so mys- 
terious.—As Christ is the point of beginning for 
the Father’s gracious decree in eternity, so He is 
the middle-point of its accomplishment in his- 
tory, and the terminal point in its consumma- 
tion.—All things, the creation of heaven and 
earth, the maintenance and administration of the 
world are subordinate and subservient to the 
counsel of God’s grace respecting our redemption 
in Christ: the Father is concerned for His chil- 
dren, not for His servants and His possessions ; 
these are employed and rightly placed, when the 





children are cared for.—The word of revelation 
must be proclaimed and accepted: this is the 
chief duty of men ordered by God.—Here be- 
lievers have no lack of germs, beginnings, 
earnest; but fruit, completion, full payment 
come not here, but above. 

Srarke:—The wealth of the elect is incon- 
ceivable, indescribable, incomparable.—See the 
final point of this election of grace, and its 
tokens too. Prove yourselves thereby, ye Chris- 
tians!—Believers have sonship with God through 
Christ, not from their own worthiness: it brings 
with it the noblest treasures, yes, the eternal 
inheritance.—The forgiveness of sins isthe most 
glorious fruit of Christ’s redemption; it is the 
basis of all other benefits: for where it is, there 
is life and blessedness.—The fountain of grace 
will never be drained, but is and remains inex- 
haustible, so that of its fulness we receive grace 
for grace.—Christ is the true ladder whose top 
touches heaven and its end the earth, thus link- 
ing and binding heaven and earth, God and men. 
Let him, who will be united to God, hold to 
Christ.—Angels and men stand again in friend- 
ship through Christ. Hence Christ is concerned 
with the angels, not that He must gain something 
for them of which they do not stand in need, but 
that they may have friendship again with men, 
when these again attain to grace.—The work of 
our election and salvation is full of wisdom, be- 
cause it has taken place according to the counsel 
of Him who is wisdom itself; it is pure grace, 
because it appertains to an inheritance; infalli- 
ble, because it is founded on the purpose of the 
Almighty; full of righteousness, because all 
comes to us through Christ, the righteous. Ex- 
cellent tokens of the Divine truth of the Chris- 
tian religion: it brings that with it, which the 
whole world cannot give and which makes man 
blessed, in the germ here in time, in perfection 


in eternity. This makes believers joyful in all 


tribulation, even in martyrdom. 

Rircer:—They shall be blessed is the sum of 
all the promises of the Old Testament; He has 
blessed us is the Gospel laud for the fulfilment of 
these promises in the New Testament. With 
these spiritual blessings in heavenly places the 
gospel conquers the whole world and the earthly 
mind, in which Jews and Gentiles lay captive.— 
In this are the honor of God and our salvation 
inseparably joined: God seeks His honor or the 
praise of His glory in us through our pardon.—In 
the Old Testament, it was often said: the Lord 
do thee good for Abraham’s sake, for His ser- 
vant David’ssake; but now all is in and through 
the Beloved, who became the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. Once obtain in Him 
the forgiveness of sins, and then all other spirit- 
ual blessings flow without ceasing.—By the fre- 
quent phrase: according to His good pleasure, 
according to the counsel of His will, the Apostle 
bows down our mistrustful heart, so apt to strive 
for the mastery with the Holy One of Israel.—In 
the repeated expressions: through Himself, in 
whom, in Christ, the Apostle manifests an un- 
usual zeal and care, to bind us ever to Christ, to 
accustom us to seek and find our glory in this 
alone, that we belong to Christ and are numbered 
in His inheritance; we may have reason here- 
after to praise more the éruth of God, like the 
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Jews, descending from the fathers, whose are the 
promises; or to magnify rather His merey, like 
the Gentiles, who unexpectedly have been favored 
with the gracious call. It is a word of truth, 
searched by every one, who is of the truth, con- 
cerned about the truth, that thus he may be 
helped to the truth; it is the Gospel of our salva- 
tion, not only bringing us tidings of it, but con- 
taining a Divine power for actual blessing, 
through the faith to which it inclines the heart, 
giving also the Spirit, which affords what re- 
dounds to our own certainty and steadfastness 
in the truth, serving at the same time as a wit- 
ness to others, that we have attained a position 
in true grace, and especially assuring us of our 
preservation, which we are to enjoy as the re- 
deemed possession of the Lord, but which with 
the crown thereto appertaining we will lay at the 
feet of Him, who has accepted us to the praise 
of His glory. 

BenceL:—Ultra hoc beneplacitum nobis neque in 
salutis nostre neque in ullis operum divinorum causis 
rimandis ire licet. Quid philosopharis de mundo 
optimo? Cave, ne tute sis malus! 

KirevKker:—The entire Pauline theology rests 
mainly on what he calls the Divine mystery, term- 
ing its execution the economy of God. No Apos- 
tle speaks with such a sweep and fulness of spirit, 
as Paul, whose revelation is in this economy. 

Geriacu:—The riches of Divine grace in the 
forgiveness of sins makes itself known to us 
chiefly through the illumination, which thus be- 
comes ours, the knowledge of God and our sal- 
vation,—this we include under wisdom; under 
prudence especially the insight into our condition 
and the life of the world, the practical, Christian 
wisdom for living. In neither should we think 
merely of the one-sided intellectual knowledge. 

Hevusner:—Christ, the eternal Son of God, 
has been the ground, why God created the world, 
and delivered and blessed the 
Christ is the eternal ground of the Divine com- 
placency toward the world, the ground of our 
blessedness.—The highest grace is Redemption. 
God decreed it, Christ accomplished it, earning 
it. It is of a purely spiritual character, the for- 
giveness of sins. That is true redemption, which 
releases us not from earthly need, but from 
anxiety and disquietude of conscience, from en- 
mity to God, from incapacity for good and fear 
of hell. It is the fundamental condition of all 
other possessions, which we have through Christ. 
The general decree of God is the basis of the 
calling of individuals; for God overlooks no one. 
Man can bring either honor or shame to God, as 
a child to its parents. Christians should bring 
honor to God, He desires to get honor through 
us before the world.—The Holy Spirit is the 
seal of Christians, the stamp which they receive, 
that they are real children of God, the token by 
means of which they appear and pass current as 
Christians before the celestial spirits. 
this character (“express image”) faith is vain 
and all Christianity mere sham. How many 
sham Christians there are, who have not this 
seal!—This Spirit is to the Christian the strong- 
est proof also of eternal life, because in itself it 
is something eternal, imperishable. 

Passavant:—The eternal counsel of the Father 
respecting the election of souls is first carried 
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out and consummated in the Son and through 
Him in the course of time. It isa work and 
miracle of love, unsearchable and unfathomable, 
carried on at once on earth and in heaven, in a 
human breast, and in a Divine heart. This elec- 
tion does not rest in man or angel, not in the 
will of man or angel’s thought; not in human or 
angelic holiness or righteousness, purity or 
greatness or fidelity, not in any virtue, glory or 
love of the creature.—By nature we are not the 
children of God; even though so many may, 
flatly and godlessly enough, think and affirm 
otherwise, calling God Father and All-father.— 
But God now makes us His children; He has 
exalted us to the joys, the blessednesses, the 
treasures, the eternities, the glories of the 
heavenly nature; we are children, beloved chil- 
dren, heirs of God, heirs of heaven! This is the 
doing of the Lord’s gracve.—Nothing makes so 
poor in all true good and worth and blessing, as 
sin and all that belongs to and proceeds from 
sin.—The gospel traces our thoughts and feelings 
back to and into ourselves, so that we perceive 
the cunning of our hearts and the deceit of sin, 
and come to the footprints of God, to the springs 
of what is eternally true and good. It reveals 
to us, what we were, what we are, and what we 
should become; what are our deepest needs, the 
eternal ones; what our internal injury. the worst 
of all; what our heaviest sorrows might be, here 
and hereafter. It reveals to us, where the true, 
certain aid is, where salvation, light, peace, life 
are, a Divine salvation, an unerring light, an 
eternal peace, an everlasting life.—It is out of 
this light, that its opponents and enemies have 
borrowed or stolen all the rays of truth and wis- 
dom, which shine here and there in their proud 
writings and philosophies.—It is the Holy Spirit, 
who gives man to God in this life, and gives God 
to man in eternal life; who here sketches the 
features of the children in likeness to their 
heavenly Father, and will complete the picture 
in eternity: who begins their redemption here 
with their release from the servile yoke of the 
creature, and will complete it in the unity and 
love of the Creator. 

Stier:— An Apostle prays for his church, 
teaches and exhorts out of the promise and petition 
of his apostolic prayer, but does not lord it, does 
not establish eternal forms, does not urge and 
carry to excess the external phenomena of the 
church, which is forming itself deeply and in- 
wardly in view of its goal.—Each after his man- 
ner! As Christ is now our Head in another way 
than that of the holy angels, so is He in another 
way Lord and King, and Crown, too, of the 
material world also. The condemned and eyil 
spirits lie at His feet in another manner than the 
adoring saints and angels—yet still all really, 
all finally before Him. 

Brecuer*:—Those who are willing are al- 
ways the elect, those who will not, are not 
elected. Many men are wrapped up in the doc- 
trines of election and predestination, but that 
is the height of impertinence. They are truths 

*/(This is no doubt Henry WARD Bexcuer. Dr. Braune 
gives no further clue to the discovery of the original pas- 
than the single word ‘* Beecher,” which might apply to 

any one of a this is the only American cita- 


family. As 
tion in any part of the volume, it is retained, even though at 
the disadvantage of being a translation of a translation,—KR.] 
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- belonging to God alone, and if you are perplexed 
by them, it is only because you trouble yourself 
about things which do not concern you. You 
only need to know that God sustains you with 
all His might in the winning of your salvation, 
if you will only rightly use His help. Whoever 
doubts this is like the crew of a boat working 
with all their might against the tide and yet 
going back hour after hour; then they notice, that 
the tide turns, while at the same time the wind 
springs up and fills their sails. The coxswain 
cries: pullaway boys! wind and tide favor you! 
But they answer: What can we do with the oars, 
don’t the wind and tide take away our free 
agency? ? 

Scuetiina :—It is a vacuity of ideas, that ven- 
tures to call itself Rationalism. Not to hate 
one’s enemies, not to persecute them, but to do 
them good, aye, to love them, is above Reason. 
The supreme commands of a generous morality, 
exalting humanity, could not be fulfilled, if man 
could not act above Reason. Why then should 
not God act above Reason? In this sense it is 
by no means irrational to say,—the will of God 
as respects the human race estranged from Him 
is above Reason. We can, with J. G. Haman, 
answer the good-natured people who want to 
have a rational God after their notions: whether 
they have never noticed, that God is a genius, 
who asks very little about what they call rational or 
irrational. 

Horacker:—The wide range which Christmas 
Day opens to our eye of faith: 1) How far back ; 
2) How high up; 8) How far ahead it teaches us 
to look. 

- Au~retp :—Thank the Lord, who hath blessed 
thee with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things! 1) For what should I be thankful? 2) 
How should I thank Him ?—(Sermon for Whit- 
sunday): The Holy Ghost, as Steward of the 
possessions of Christ, pours out His treasures 

upon us. He (1) proclaims, (2) entails, (8) seals 
to us salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Patmer :—Our election in Christ: 1) It is an 
eternal one, but linked to the temporal Incarna- 
tion of Christ; 2) It is a mysterious act of God, 
but each may have a clear consciousness respect- 
ing it; 3) It has taken place without our help, 
but does not permit us to be idle. 

Karrr (on St. Thomas’ Day) :—What a mighty 
strengthening of our faith lies in the Divine 
election! 1) in its goal, 2) in its ground, 8) in 
the mode of its accomplishment. 

(Scuenxet:—The, eternal election of the 
Christian: 1. A work of Divine love; 2. With 
the effect of presenting him ever more and more 
pure and holy before God.—Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the world: [le is (1) the Centre of the 
world’s history, (2) the Key to the understanding 
of the mystery of God’s providential rule.—Ilow 
in the Person of Jesus Christ, beginning and end, 
heaven and earth harmoniously unite.—No pre- 
destination save unto holiness, no election out- 
side of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. —All events in 
time depend on the decree of God in eternity.— 
The Holy Ghost as the earnest of our heavenly in- 
heritance: 1. A balm of consolation for the weak ; 

2. A weapon of victory for the strong.—R. ] 





[Eavre:—Ver. 8. We bless Him because He 
has blessed us.—Christianity is the dispensation 
of the Spirit, and as its graces dre inwrought by 
Him, they are all named “ spiritual” after Him. 
—Ver. 4. The pulsation of a holy heart leads to 
a stainless life, and this isthe avowed purpose cf 
our election.—Sovereignty is but another name 
for highest and henignest equity.—Ver. 5. The 
returning prodigal does not win his way back 
into the paternal. mansion. This purpose to ae 
cept ug existed ere the fact of our apostacy had 
manifested itself, and being without epoch of 
origin, it comes not within the limits of chrono- 
logy. It pre-existed time.—Adoption has its 
medium in Christ: but it has its ultimate enjoy- 
ment and blessing in God. Himself is our Fa- 
ther.—His household we enter—His welcome we 
are saluted with—His name and dignity we wear 
—His image we possess—//is discipline we re- 
ceive—and His home, secured and prepared for 
us, we hope forever to dwell in. To Himself we 
are adopted. The origin of this privilege and 
distinction is the Divine love.—Ver. 8. A mystery 
is not to be flung abroad without due discrimi- 
nation. The revealer of it wisely selects his au- 
dience, and prudently chooses the proper time, 
place and method for his disclosure.—Ver. 10. 
This re-capitulation of all things is declared a se- 
cond time to be in Christ—a solemn-and empha- 
tic re-assertion. His mediative work has secured 
it, and His mediatorial person is the one centre 
of the universe. . As the stone dropped into the 
lake creates those widening and concentric cir- 
cles, which ultimately reach the farthest shore, 
so the deed done on Calvary has sent its undu- 
lations through the distant spheres and realms 
of God’s great empire.—Ver. 11. His desire and 
His decrees are not at variance, but every reso- 
lution embodies His unthwarted pleasure.—Ver. 
18. The gospel is wholly truth, and that very 
truth which is indispensable to a guilty world. 
And it comes as a word, by special oral revela- 
tion, for it is not gleaned and gathered: there is 
a kind and faithful oracle.—The gospel is good 
news, and that good news is our salvation.—That 
seal unbroken remains a token of safety. What- 
ever bears God’s image will be safely carried 
home to His bosom.—Ver. 14. The earnest, 
though it differ in degree, is the same in kind 
with the prospective inheritance. The earnest 
is not withdrawn, nor a totally new circle of 
possessions substituted. Heaven is but an addi- 
tion to present enjoyments. The prelibation will 
be followed by the banquet. —‘* We have redemp- 
tion’’ so soon as we believe; we are ever having 
it so long as we are on earth; and when Jesus 
comes again to finish the economy of grace, we 
shall have it in its full and final completion.—All 
issues ‘‘to the praise of His glory,” His grace 
having now done its work. The church receives 
its complement in extent at the very same epoch 
at which it is crowned with fulness of purity and 
blessedness. ‘* May it please Thee of thy gracious 
goodness shortly to accomplish the number of 
Thy elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom,” is an 
appropriate petition on the part of all saints. 
—R. 








2. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s a Agno for the Church as the body of Christ, who is 
: t é 


(Cuar. I, 16-23.) 


15 Wherefore [For this cause] I also, after I [having] heard of your faith [or the 
faith which is among you] in the Lord Jesus, and love [the love which ye have]! 
16 unto all the saints, Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you? in 
17 my prayers; That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge [in full Kuowledat 
18 of him: The eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; [Having the eyes 
your heart* enlightened,] that ye may know chat is the hope of his calling, and 
19 [omit and]* what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, a what 
* 4s [omit is] the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according 
20 to the working of his mighty power [the might of his strength],5 Which he [hath]® 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set Aim [in raising him 
from the dead and making him sit]’ at his own right hand in the heavenly places,* 
21 Far [over]* above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion [lordship], 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
22 come: And hath put [And subjected] all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
23 the head over all things to the church, Which is his body, the fulness of him that 
[who] filleth all’° in all. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 15.—X,1 A. B. and some other authorities omit thy ayamnv; N.2 adds it. The omission is an evident error of 
the transcriber. [K. L., nearly all versions, most fathers support the longer reading, which is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellicott and the great majority of editors and commentators. The repetition of rjv readily accounts for the omission, 
while there is little reason for accepting an insertion from Col. i. 4.—In the above emendations Ellicott has been followed. 
For this cause is adopted in preference to wherefore (the rendering for 616) and on this account (which is more modern). The 
more indefinite participial construction, having heard, is necessary here; the faith which is among you is more exact than 
your faith (see Exeg. Notes), while the love which ye have brings out the force of the second tyv.—R. 

Ver. 16.—{The Rec. reads: wveiav Vua@v Tovcovmevos, On the authority of D.3 E. K. L. (F.G. transposing: moovpe- 
vos Uuav), most cursives, Vulgate, Syriac versions, Coptic, most fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (but not in all editions), 
Griesbach, Ellicott, Wordsworth (De Wette and Braune tacitly). In NX, A. B. D.,! and about 10 cursives, bu av is omitted; 
accepted by Riickert, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. The question is a delicate one: Was the word inserted where the meaning 
is so obvious, or was it omitted because occurring so immediately before? The variation in position favors the former 
theory, but a similar omission by nearly the same authorities in 1 Thess. i. 2 is almost decisive for the latter. See Ezxeg. 
Notes for the interpretation of Meyer and Alford, resulting from the acceptanceof the briefer reading.—R. | 

3 Ver. 18.—Instead of kapdias (%, A. B. D. E. F.G. K. L. and others) a few [ec., fathers, no uncials] have é:a- 
voias, an evident gloss from iv. 18. [There should be merely a comma after enlightened in the English text.—On the reasons 
for rejecting the absolute construction followed in the E. V., see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

er. 18.—K ai is omitted in %1 A. B. [D1 F.; by Lachmann, Riickert, Alford, Branne. It is found in 3 D8 E. K. 
L., nearly all cursives retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie. The probability is against its genuineness, yet it 
may have been omitted because xai follows in ver. 10.—R.]—A very few authorities substitute rc for ris. 

5 Ver. 19.—[On this choice of words, see Exeg. Notes.—R.] = 

6 Ver. 20.—[Braune apparently accepts the reading ¢vépynaev, which is sustained by X. D. F. K. L. (So Rec.), ac- 
cepted by Ellicott among other careful critics. The perfect évypyynxev (A.B.) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Alford, mainly for the sufficient reason that the more usual aorist would scarcely have been altered to the perfect, 
while the succeeding aorists might readily occasion the alteration from the perfect.—Hence we render: “hath wrought.’ 

Ver. 20.—, A. B. and others read: xa@ioas [adopted by Riickert, Lachmann, Alford. Tischendorf varies. The 
Rec, reads éxa@.cev, with D. F. K. L. and most cursives. So Eadie, Ellicott, and Meyer (apparently); but the change to the 
finite verb looks more like the attempted relief of the construction.—R.] é 

8 Ver. 20.—Instead of év rots. é€movpaviors in &%,! and most authorities, év trois ovpavois [an evident gloss] is found 
in B. with a few minor authorities. 

Ver. 21.—{ Fur above (E. V.) involves more than is expressed by the Greek word ) re pavw, according to the most ex- 
act commentators.—R. ] 

0 Ver, 23._[The Rec. omits td before wavra, but on altogether insufficient authority. No important alterations have 
been made in the rendering of this clause, because it is almost impossible to change the literal rendering of the E. V., with- 
out substituting an explanation for the translation: Braune’s view would require: all things in all (persons), but the differ- 
ence of gender he accepts cannot be expressed in an English rendering.—R.]} 


of this bs grage the Apostle’s thanksgiving for 
the readers’ faith and love in his prayers (vers. 

EX RGETICAL ABD, CRlee oe 15, 16), out of which he gives pecintdiea g the 
Summary.—After the praise of God on account | petition, united with his thanksgiving, that God 
of His grace towards Christendom, to which the | would make them know the glory of their calling 
readers of this letter belong (ver. 18) has been | and inheritance as well as of His power (vers, 
expressed (vers. 8-14), there follows on account | 17-19), which He has shown and will show in the 
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Redemption through Christ, the Head of the 
ehurch (vers. 20-28). 

It is not proper to find here, as OLsHAUSEN 
does, afteran ‘effusion of love,” only a “thanks- 
giving for the faith of the readers,” as far as ii. 
10, without perceiving the profound, rich in- 
struction contained in these verses. But it is 
not precisely a prayer for the readers which fol- 
lows, as Harness says; he only mentions what 
he does when thinking of the chureh. This 
prayer and supplication to God about and for 
souls is the apostolic ministry in faith, care and 
joy; and the whole Church should know it and 
should infer from this petition, how weak and 
needy she is in and of herself, even though born 
a heavenly seed for heaven; and how necessary 
earnest, persevering prayer. and supplication on 
her part always is, for her preservation and 
prosperity. 

[After praise comes prayer arg Ettr- 
corr: ‘‘l ever give thanks, and pray that you 
may be enlightened to know the hope of His call- 
ing, the riches of His inheritance, and the great- 
ness of Hispower, which was especially displayed 
in the Resurrection and supreme exaltation of 
Christ.””—Atrorp, following the Trinitarian 
division of Strur: ‘+ The idea of the Church carried 
forward, in the form of a prayer for the Ephe- 
sians, in which the fulfilment of the Father’s 
counsel through the Son and by the Spirit, in 
His people, is set forth, as consisting in the 
knowledge of the hope of His calling, of the riches 
of His promise, and the power which He exer- 
cises on His saints as first wrought by Him in 
Christ, whom He has made Head over all to the 
Church,”’—R. } 


The Apostles Thanksgiving (vers. 15, 16). 

Ver. 15. For this cause, d:d rowro, refers 
to what precedes. and on account of the close 
connection of the individual parts with each 
other, to vers. 3-14. So most ancient and mo- 
dern commentators (EcumeniIus: dca Ta aroxei- 
eva ayalla toic bpha¢g miorebovar Kai Biovor Kai dia 
TO év Toi¢ owlnoopévore TeTayOac ude); it is not 
merely an appendage to vers. 13, 14, because the 
thanksgiving and petition apply to the readers 
only (Meyer, Rueckert), nor to the last clause 
(ver. 14: ‘to the praise of His glory’’), as Gro- 
tius thinks. But it treats of more than thanks- 
giving, of petition, supplication, not merely of 
the readers, but also of all Christendom (ei¢ 
quac, ver. 19; comp. vers. 20-23). 

[The reference to the whole preceding para- 
graph is defended by Haruess (so Curysostom, 
Winzer, SchenKeL and many others). It ac- 
cords best with Braune’s exegesis of vers. 13, 14, 
to accept this view, but Eapie, Euiicorr, Hopar 
follow TuHeopuyxact, in referring it to vers. 13, 
14. Atrorp: “On account of what has gone 
before, since ver. 3; but especially of what has 


‘been said since ver. 13, where xai iyei¢ first came 


in.” The more restricted view seems preferable, 
but we must then accept an expanded reference 
in ver. 19.—R. 

- Talso, cai éyé.—The unexpressed fellowship 
in which Paul thus marks himself, as ver. 13 
od ipeic), is to be inferred from the context, 
rom the clause dxoboac—ov rabouat ebyapiorov. 
He thinks of the Christians, who have spoken of 


not above it. 





the readers’ Christian state with joy and thanks. 


giving, and ‘‘expects, that all Christians, espe- 
cially they themselves to whom he writes, would 
do the same” (Harvess). Hence it is not— 
even I also, a believing Israelite (BauMGARTEN) ; 
such arrogance hé would have opposed, not pos- 
sessed. Nor is it—also I, your Apostle (Stirr) 
are ; He places himself as a member of the 

ody of Christ, who is the Head, in the Church, 
[De Werte unwarrantably joins 
kai with the preceding dca rotro. ALrorp objects 
to the view of Meyer (‘* Paul knows that he co- 
operates with the readers in his prayerful acti- 
vity ”), preferring to take xai as marking the re- 
sumption of the first person after the second. 
Exuicorr thus expresses Braune’s view: “* Kaya 
is thus faintly corresponsive with xai ieic, and 
hints at the union in prayer and praise which 
subsisted between the Apostle and his converts.” 
—R. 

Having heard, axotcac.—This marks no- 
thing further than that he had heard, and ac- 
cordingly indicates only, that what has been 
heard has been spoken of, hence that the Apostle 
was not in Ephesus, when he heard. Grorius 
is therefore correct : loguitur apostolus de profectu 
evangeltt apud Ephesios, ex quo ipse ab illis discesse- 
rat. So Tueovoret, Hartess, Meyer and 
others. Nothing is said respecting acquaintance 
or non-acquaintance (against OLsHAUsEN [who 
thinks the larger part were probably unknown 
to him—R.]); it is used in the former case, 
Philem. 5, in the latter, Col. i. 4; Rom. i. 8. 
BenaeL: Hoc referri potest non solum ad ignotos 
facie, sed etiam ad familiarissimos, pro statu eorum 
presenti. It is therefore not—scire, comperire 
(Hammonp), as though it described personal ob- 
servation, since it is the very opposite; but at 
the same time nothing can be inferred from this 
against the composition of this Epistle for the 
Ephesians, nor that he wrote the letter before his 
personal acquaintance, nor yet that he had 
other churches in his mind at the same time 
(Strer).* 

Of the faith which is among you in the 
Lord Jesus, r7v xa? tuac wioreyv év TO 
kupio ’Lyoov.—To this Col. i. 4 is parallel: 
‘your faith in Christ Jesus,” ete. Accordingly 
thv ka buac wiorcv here seems to be 
equivalent to tiv miotw tuéov there [so E. V.]. 
But ‘‘faith among you” differs somewhat from 
“your faith:” the relation of the faith to the 
subjects is different: in the first case, in accord- 
ance with the notion of the preposition (xara rH 
méAtv, Luke viii. 89, kar’ olxov not—év oixw, see 
Winer, p. 374), which is distributive, the faith is 
merely to be found there, within the church, 
even though each one does not have it, and be- 
lievers and unbelievers dwell side by side,.in the 
other case, however, the faith is the possession 
of the individuals; Winer, p. 146, fides, que ad 
vos pertinet, apud vos (in vobis?) est.+ Such cir- 


* (On the other hand, the aorist must not be taken as fre- 
quentative, so as to show from such a sense, that he had fre: 
png communication with them as a well-known church, 

en EApIg, who at first adopted this view, citing Kiihner 
and Buttmann in support of it, is disposed to defer to the 
eae which Winer (p. 260) pronounces against 1t. 

opGE seems to have been led into the same error. —R.} 

+ [Meyer admits no distinction between the two passages, 
while Eapts, finding this form singular in the New Testw 
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eumlocutions have their special shadings of 
thought, as Tiv ard cov érayyediav (Acts xxiii. 
21), TH && bpadv ayary (1 Cor. viii. 7), promissio a 
te profecta, amor qui a vobis proficiscitur, are not 
exactly equivalent to tua promissio, amor vester. 
Comp. Winer, p. 181. Sriek is excellent: A 
hint that a gracious treasure of faith and love is 
indeed present within the church, yet not cer- 
tainly active in every member of it. [So At- 
rorD.] The notion of the substantive is not, 
however, thereby modified, as though the ob- 
jective nature of faith were to be understood 
here, and the individual quality of faith in the 
particular persons, in Col. i. 4 (Hartess) [EL- 
Licott]; with the Apostle the faith in Ephesus 
as among the Colossians remains the subject of 
thanksgiving ; and the genitive indicates nothing 
about individual quality, only the possession of 
the individuals, still less any thing about purity 
or impurity (Marraies); nor is any hint given 
respecting fides qua or fides que creditur. 
. It is indeed here as there more closely defined 
as the faith ‘‘in the Lord Jesus,” as Gal. iii. 26. 
The preposition marks the foundation of the 
faith: founded in the Lord Jesus, or its life- 
sphere, without placing any other aim of the 
faith. There is no reason for understanding here 
eic Oedv from 1 Pet. i. 21: ‘*who by him do be- 
lieve in God” (BENGEL: fidem erga Deum in do- 
mino Jesu; Grotius: fidem in Deum fundatam in 
Christo) ; “in the Lord” is not‘ through 
Him,” nor éveic (Korps, Fuatr). The article 
tHv is wauting before év T@ Kvpiw, because the 
qualifying phrase adds an integral element to 
mioric, which as anticipated is joined immediately 
(Rom. iii. 25; 2 Cor. vii. 7). [‘* Christ-centred 
faith” (ELLicotr).—R.] Comp. Winer, p. 128. 
The position of the words does not permit our con- 
necting év T@ kupig with duac (WINZER); besides 
mioric requires further definition more thaniuac. 
And the love whick ye have unto all 
the saints, kai r7v ayarny my cic mav- 
tac Tove dyiovcg.—[See Textual Note 1.—R.] 
This sets forth the first and immediate manifesta- 
tion of the faith. CHrysostom aptly says: Tapv- 
Taxovu ovvartee Kal ovyKoAAad thy miotw Kai THY 
ayarny, Oavuactyy tiva Evvupida. Quisquis fidem et 
amorem habet, particeps est totius benefactionis (BEN- 
3EL). This loveis, however, more closely defined 
as ‘unto all the saints.” On the article [which 
here specializes love.—R.] see WINER, p. 126. 
‘*Paul had here first the idea of love in itself and 
then added in his thought ei¢ wavrac’”’ 
(Meyer). “Aycoe are Christians. Hence: 
‘all saints” (iii. 8, 18; vi. 18, 24) points to 
brotherly love as character Christianismi, John xiii. 
34 f.; 1 John v.1. As little as this notion is 
to be enlarged here into universal philanthropy, 
as CALVIN would do, and as is the case in 1 Cor. 
xiii.; Gal. v. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 2, also in 
2 Pet. i. 7 (év iw] gpiradeAgia THY éyérqv), so little 
and still less is brotherly love to be narrowed 
down, with Turopvoret, to diberality. At the 
same time we should not overlook the emphasis 
resting on the word ‘‘all,” permitting no dis- 
tinction as respects condition, rank, possessions 





ment (though frequently used for the possessive genitive in 
later classical Greek), makes it denote more characteristic 
i at differing thus from nearly all the commentators. 





or internal endéwment, ‘either mental or ay 


ritual, 


Ver. 16. Cease not to give idee for 
you, ov rabvouat ebvbyaptortarv brép 
vu@v.—Thus or ebyapior reajes 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Phil. i. 8; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. i. 2; Phil. 4: 
comp. Wiver, p- 823. Paul necae ceases to bea 
giver of thanks. [The participle points to a state 
supposed to be already in existence. Eapie: 
‘As one giving thanks for you I cease not.” 
ULPHILUS: non cessans gratias dico.—R.] The 
phrase im2p iuév, asin ver. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
marks the protection of prayer, like that of a 
shield over the assailed (Winer, p. 359) while 
rept tavtwv tuav (Rom. i.8) denotes the position 
of the protector around the protected. 

Making mention of you, nveiav ivan 
motovmevoc, adds alimitation; he thanks con- 
stantly whenever he thinks of them; but that 
happens daily.—In my prayers, iri trav 
Tpocevxav ysxov.— This indicates that Paul 
has and takes occasion to think of them from his 
prayers.* Comp. WINER, p. 352; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Rom. i.10. Praying is the Apostle’s daily doing, 
and therewith arises the thought about his 
church, changing his prayer into intercession. 
The subject of his thought and petition is not, 
therefore, precisely the faith and love of the 
Ephesians (Meyer [ALrorp] who rejects iuév), 
but themselves, with their necessities indee 
which determine the purport of the petition. —«“No 
thanksgiving without petition, so long as perfec- 
tion and completion are not yet there” (Stier), 

The Aposile’s petition as toits purport. Vers. 

-19. 

Toe. 17. That, iva, has its parallel i in 6rrwe, 
Phil. vi. and must retain, as in iii. 16, the signifi- 
cation of the purpose, design Comp. WINER, pp. 
418 f., 428 f. The Apostle’s will, in the very 
thought of his prayer, is directed to this, that 
God should give (Meyer, ScnenkeL). Hence 
there is no reason for weakening the force of iva 
here into: that He may give (Winer, p. 273), as 
if it introduced only the object, the purport of 
the petition (Harzess, Stier); for although 
Paul did not regard his request ‘“‘as causa of 
Divine favors,” nor purpose * hereby” to bestow 
upon others the gift of grace, yet still in his 
petitions offered in the name of Jesus (John xiv. 
13; xv. 16; vi. 23) he has the design as well as 
the hope, that they should take place.t} BENGEL: 
Argumentum precum pro veris Christianis. 





#[“In émi with a genitive, the apparent temnpiral reference 
partakes somewhat of the local reference of juxtaposition,” 
BeRNnoarDy. So ALrorp, Ex.icott, and now Eapie who 
formerly omitted the reference. The preposition 
“serves to express the concurrent circumstances and re 
tions, in which and under which an event took place.”—R.} 

T On the force of iva comp. Trrrmann, Syn. N. T., IL, B. 

, who is perhaps the ablest defender of the frequency of 
its ecbatic signification. But many of the instances he cites are 
very doubtful. The eventual or ecbatic sense (indicative of 
result) is not defensible here. The very best explanation of 
the force of iva after verbs o' ee Cone ete., is ftw by AL. 
rorp (on 1 Cor. xiv. 3): “The idea of is inseparab! 
bound uP in this particle, and can be pet wee pow ohe it “ 

t the same time, prayer being a direct seeking of 


felfiiment of the purpose on account of which we che: 

on spot and pu bce Bre genn indirectly connected wi it,—the 
me compounded in 

i rutin force ohoe ie pre by Exticort, denied by Earig 

on iby YER, who rejects everything short of the strict Anal 
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The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 6 
Bed¢ Tov Kuplov Huov "Inao0db Xpcioroir. 
—Here we must hold (see ver. 3 f.), that he is 
speaking of the Incarnate One, the God-man, to 
whom God is God, worshipped by Him also 
(Stier). It does not suffice to say, that the 
meaning is, God sent Him, He bore witness of 
God and returned to God (Haruess) [apparently 
Hopae also}. 

The Father of glory, 6 rar)p ric J6En¢. 
This parallel clause is far more difficult than the 
last. First of all, tar#p, corresponding to dedc, 
is to be retained in its established meaning, 
** Father,’ hence not to be taken in the sense of 
causa (Grotius), auctor (6 weyada tpiv dedwKxog 
dyad, Curysostom and others), source, origin 
(Marruies, Sonenket). The genitive, ric 
66&nc, designates the possession, the character 
of the Father, to whom the glory belongs, which 
is = 'W33, the Divine glory and majesty; it is 
like ‘the God of glory” (Acts vii. 2; Ps. xxix. 
8), “the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. ii. 8), ‘the 
King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 7); comp. also “the 
Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 8). Hence: the 
Father full of glory. As parallel to the geni- 
tive: ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ we must also 
in connection with ‘‘glory,” think of Him, in 
whom it was manifested. Brenaen: Pater gloriz, 
infinite: illius, quee refulget in facie Christi; imo glo- 
rise, que est ipse filius Dei, unde etiam nobis hereditas 
gloriosa obtinget (ver. 18). Hanrvess: Father of 
glory, because the glory presses upon the Apos- 
tle, which God has revealed to men in His Son. 

Though the Greek Fathers go too far (ddfav yap 
tiv Osiav pbow avéuacev), yet the Father full 
of glory,” following ‘‘ the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is evidently not without a reference to 
Christ and of such a kind, that the Apostle’s 
’ first phrase conceives rather of the God-man ;* 
the second of the God-man. This explanation 
accordingly is not a curiosity (Rvugckerr), 
needing no contradiction (OLSHAUSEN), nor Is 
it obscurius et remotius (A-Lapipr). It is much 
more of a curiosity, to wish to connect thus: 
Deus qui est domini nostri Jesu Christi pater, 
glorie; since then 6 Oe d¢ and tie J6FH¢ must 
be taken together, while rot kvpiov—é rarhp 
is inserted between them (VaTaBiLe). The con- 
jecture of PiscaTor, that rarjp and Oedc were 
first written in interchanged positions, is very 
bold. Still it cannot be said that our phrase is— 
pater gloriosus (CALVIN and others), or cui debetur 
honor, venerandus, or prestantissimus (WAHL and 
others), or the Almighty Father (Koppr).— 
(Ecoumentus aptly remarks: mpdc¢ 7d tpooxeiuevov 
ovoudter Oedv. The designation of God in this 
passage corresponds entirely with the fervor and 
confidence of the Apostle’s petition respecting 
the affairs of the kingdom of Christ. 

May give unto you, Ji 7 iuiv.—A gy the 
optative; John xv. 16: dy the conjunctive; the 
Ionic conjunctive form is not sufficiently attested 
in the New Testament, and 69 is preferred [in 
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that passage, B. giving it here psu s | The opta- 
tive as modus optandi is here, especially in oratia 
obliqua (Marruixs), used in the place of the con- 
junctive (Wier, p. 273). In 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 
we find a similar usage. [Meyerand Ecticorr 
regard the optative as chosen to follow the pres- 
ent here, because the answer belongs to what is 
hoped for, efc., the latter finding in its use a 
support for his view of the sub-final force of iva, 
But the view of ALrorp (and Eapre) is prefera- 
ble: The optative *‘ is used when the purpose is 
not that of the writer as he is writing, but is de- 
scribed as that of himself or some one else at 
another time,”’ thus falling in effect under the rule 
of the oratio obliqua.—k. } 

The spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
mvevma codiacg kai axukahiweac, is the 
object of the preceding verb. The omission of 
the article before the genitives points to the close 
connection with the governing substantive, to 
which also the article may be wanting, without 
its becoming indefinite, as the genitives contain 
the closer definition; Luke xxiii. 46: ¢ei¢ yeipde 
gov wapatiBeuae To mvevua wov (WINER, p. 118 f.). 
God gives as a Father to His children, who have 
become such through Christ, of His Spirit; hence 
the reference may well be to the Holy Ghost; 
but since they have already been sealed with 
this (ver. 13), this efficient, personal, power 
recedes rather, and we are to understand the 
spirit wrought or to be wrought by the same in 
Christians. So Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. i. 7. So Ons- 
HAUSEN, Stier: Something of God, yet manifest- 
ing itself asin man. Hence we are not to un- 
derstand the human spirit of itself, or the human 
heart (Rueckert: God give you a wise heart, 
open to His revelation), nor yet precisely the 
Person of the Holy Ghost (BeNaeL: idem Spiritus, 
qui est promissionis, in progressu fidelium est etiam 
sapientie et revelationis; sapientia in nobis operatur 
sapientiam, REVELATIO cognitionem; MATTHIES, 
Meyer).* Evidently Paul is speaking of a gift 
for all Christians; hence Charisms are not meant, 
as 1 Cor. xii. 8; xiv. 12; vi. 26 (OLsHausen). 

Both ‘* wisdom” and “revelation” point to 
universal gifts to Christians, and to what is or 
comes to pass in them, hence to something sub- 
jective. By ‘‘wisdom” we understand a con- 
tinued condition, by ‘revelation’ the single 
glances afforded us, into the truths of Christian- 
ity, into the will of God in special circumstances 
and situations of life, into the human heart, into 
the course of time, into eternal life. The former 
includes the ¢pévyorc, ‘‘understanding,” joined 
with it in ver. 8; the latter is “the very neces- 
sary private revelation for every Christian” 
(Stier), as | Cor. ii. 10. Paul adds the special 
to the general in the same way (Rom. i. 5; vy. 
15; xi. 29). Accordingly we are not to consider 
the second an objective medium for the first 
(Harwess); in that case, the position would be 
reversed (Meyer).¢ Comp. Col. i. 9. 





SiBaoes and Hopes defend the formal reference to the Holy 
Spirit here, but it seems better with ALFuRD and BRAUNE to 
accept mvevua as “ the complex idea, of the spirit of man in- 
dwelt by the Spirit of God, so that as such, it is His special 
ft.” is intermediate or — sense is that suggested 
Excursus, Romans, p. 235, B., but too often overlooked. 


ie genitives are also pwede) emg it would 
seem. EApiz takes the latter as indicating the mode by which 
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In the full knowledge of him [év ériyva- 
cet abrov).—First the meaning of the words. 
In ériyvwoie the preposition, which ‘+ renders 
prominent the intension of the verbal notion to its 
object’ (Haruess), must not be overlooked, and 
the distinction from yvéorc must be maintained. 
It is major exactiorque cognitio (Grortus, ) plena et 
accurata cognitio (Want). 1 Cor. xiii. 12 is in- 
structive: ‘*Now I know (ycyvéoxw) in part ; but 
then shall I know (é7+ yvécouar) even as also I 
am known” (éreyvooOnv).* Hence it is not = 
agnitio (CaLovius and others), nor can it be of 
any force here, that yvdore designates the higher, 
the charismatic form of knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
xiii. 8 (OLsHAUsEN), since this technical term 
designates the character, not the degree (MEYER). 
The context, vers. 18, 19, evidently determines 
that the knowledge of Godis here referred to, and 
does not permit airod to be referred to Christ 
(Baeza, Erasmus, Luruer and others); nor can 
it remain undetermined (Catvin). Finally é», 
‘in,”’ designates the sphere within which that 
is accomplished, which has been spoken of: it 
cannot possibly be taken as — ei¢ ( Vulgate, Lu- 
THER and others), or — per (Erasmus and 
others), or = una cum (Fuatr). [Hopes most 
unwarrantably renders the preposition év, **to- 
gether with.”—R. 

The connection with the verb ‘ give” is clear 
then: The knowledge of God isa status or circle 
of life, wrought already by the Spirit and word of 
God, in which he should and mtst be, who will 
and shall receive the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion, since this does not take place without means, 
Col. i. 9, 10. Advance is made from truth to 
truth, from knowledge to knowledge. The con- 
nection with what follows: medwriouévove dp0aA- 
povc (Curysostom and others), is impossible, 
both grammatically and logically, on account of 
the appended ei¢ 70 eidévac iuac, which is joined 
at the close of ver. 18, justas @v émtyvdocer 
avrov here in ver. 17; the two phrases corres- 
pond to each other. But the connection with 
duiv is quite as impossible, as with aroxaAtweor 
(a suggestion of Koppx’s); it is contrary to the 
usus loquendi and introduces errvneous thoughts: 
for it is not to those, who have known, who are 
real worshippers, that He gives such a spirit, as 
He does not give the spirit through knowledge, 
but rather knowledge through the Spirit, nor does 
revelation consist only in the knowledge of God, 
although this is the beginning, centre and main 
point to which all comes and returns. [Eapre 
follows Korps, the result being a confusion re- 
specting these phrases, which is very uncommon 
with him.—R. } 


Ver. 18. Having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened [tegwriopévove rove b¢- 
Oadrpore tig kapdiac bpov].—This is ad- 
ded without a conjunction, seeming to be in 
apposition, with the emphasis on the participle ; 





the wisdom is imparted, which appears illogical. Dr. Hopes 
does not clearly indicate what view he adopts, but apparently 
inclines toward that accepted above.—R. 

* [The use of the verb in this passage, applying it in the 
second instance to God, contradicts the position taken by 
Eapre, that éwi has in our word an additive force, referring 
to the successive increments of knowl for in that case it 
could not be applied to God, as indeed he affirms ériyvwors 
never is.—K.] ied es ; 


the being enlightened is, what God should give. 
Toicg d60aAmotc, eyes, He need not. first 
give; BenGEL: articulus presupponit oculos jam 
presentes. But the Apostle wishes that the eyes 
may be given in a new quality (Harumss). Ac- 
cordingly we should not render: enlightened 
eyes (LurHeR); in that case we should find, rove 
dpbaAuovrs Tov¢ meputiouévovc. It is arbitrary to 
correct the reading into tegwriopuévore (PISCATOR 
and others), as though it belonged to dyiv. It is 
untenable to accept an accusative absolute 
= Korps, Meyer [E. V., Eapre), and to re- 
er the participle to i iv, so that the accusative 
of the noun is made to contain the closer defini- 
tion; for then the recipients would have been, 
which is contrary to Scripture and to fact, en- 
lightened before they received the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation ; the reference to the effect: 
so that you are illuminated as respects your 
eyes—is grammatically impossible. Nor should 
elvac be interpolated (Fuarr). 


[The interpretation: so that you are illu- 
minated as respects your eyes, is that of Meyer, 
who does not defend the accusative absolute. 
Exxicorr and ALForp, whose rendering is given 
in the English text, refer the participle to iyiv, 
as a lax construction, taking the noun as an ac- 
cusative of limiting reference. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Braune’s objection, this seems the best solu- 
tion. The clause ‘serves to define the result of 
the gift of the Spirit, and owing to the subse- 
quent infinitive, which expresses the purpose of 
the illumination, not unnaturally lapses into the 
accusative ’’ (Exuicorr). See ALrorp for simi- 
lar constructions. The accusative absolute 
which also expresses a result, is a very doubtful 
construction, see Mryer in loco, and on Rom. 
viii. 3. The appositional construction, which 
makes our clause the object of dz, is open to 
fewer grammatical than logical objections. The 
enlightenment as regards the eyes of the heart 
ought not to be put as correlative or co-ordinate 
with the gift of the Spirit of wisdom, etc. This 
objection holds, however, the meaning of our 
clause may be enlarged, as is done below, and 
by Haruiess and others. Braune’s view, it 
should be added, is supported by Rurckert, 
Marruigs, Meier, HouzHausen, Harvess, OLs- 
HAUSEN, De Werre and others; apparently by 
Hopa@r, who does not notice the construction 
preferred in this note.—R. ] 


The value of the gift is well described by Gre- 
cory NAZIAN.: & yap oxdétoc 7) dyvora Kal 7 duap- 
tia, o@¢ Gv ein } yoo Kai 6 Biog éveoc. Accord- 
ing to v. 8, compared with iv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Heb. vi. 4, the light of life is meant, that illumi- 
nation which is already connected with sanctifi- 
cation and rooted in experience (HARLEss, 
Stier), so that it cannot be referred to merely 
intellectual insight (RuzcKERT and others). [Yet 
‘* the eyes of the heart” are spoken of, giving pro- 
minence to the perceptive side.—R.] _ 

The eyes are t#¢ Kapdiac ipar, “of your 
heart,” and this is the centre of life (HARLEss), 
the core of the personality (OLSHAUSEN), and 
not merely mind or soul, without disposition. 
Matth. xxiii. 15: r9 ig ovvoor. Comp. iv. 
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tas res percipimus (Benoxt).* It is thus marked 
by this oreeving phrase, that we, im spite of 
our old nature, are renewed and made suscepti- 
ble of that wisdom and revelation, that is the 
light for which the eyes of our heart are pre- 
pared; our heart should become secure and full 
of the Spirit. Thus this apposition is defended 
from Meyer's objections. 

That ye may know, eic¢ 1rd écdévar 
6 wa ¢.—This sets forth the aim of the enlighten- 
ing, toward which progress is made ‘in the 
knowledge of Him;” the latter is to be devel- 
oped. Thus to the ground and outgoing there 
corresponds the aim, in which the beginning now 
appears in its extent; the deeper imsight after 
the hearing of the proclamation, after the first 
faith and knowledge and understanding, is here 
treated of. 

. What is the hope of his calling, ri¢ éo- 
tev h éAric tig KAhoewe avtTov.—The 
first object of this insight is ‘“‘the hope of His 
calling.” ‘‘ His,” ai row, according to the con- 
text, is to be understood of God; Rom. xi. 29: 
the “calling of God.” He calls; this call is 
not without effect; and this is the hope, the 
cause of which is the call. The re-echo in us of 
this call of God an us is hope, hoping; the Chris- 
tian’s hope lies, not in the eternal “ election,” 
but in the temporal “calling.” So ‘joy of the 
Holy Ghost” (1 Thess. i. 6), “trial of afflic- 
tion ” (2 Cor. viii. wy Hope is the Christian’s 
advantage (ii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 18; Rom. v. 2), 
and a hope that ‘‘maketh not ashamed”’ (Rom. 
v. 5; viii. 24). To know the character of such 
hope is not a small matter (against Stier). Ti¢ 
points then to the character, the quality of this 
hope. Passow sub voce. It is therefore not = 
réon, Twotarh, quanta (Stier, OLsHAUSEN, SOHEN- 
KEL), but gualis, cujusnam nature (HaRuess, 
Meyer and others). Nor is Arig == res sperata 
(Otsnausen, STIER apeeatn | and many others), 
although it can mean this (Col. i. 5; ‘laid up;” 
Heb. vi. 18: ‘‘set before us;’’ Gal. v. 5: ‘ wait 
for the hope of righteousness’’), which Meyer 
[with Evurcorr] denies. It is inconceivable that 
KAjote should be = those called (Scuuerze). 
Luruer renders: *‘‘your calling,” putting the 
effect for the cause: **his calling.” [With AL- 
rorp, Eapre, and Exticorrt it is better to take 
rig in the simple meaning ‘‘ what,” que (Vul- 
gate), without referring either to quality or quan- 
tity. As regards “hope,” the objective sense 
must be admitted in the N. T., but the bald res 
sperata does not express the signification here, 
Atrorp thinks the controversy mere trifling: 





*[Exuicort says of the Paras, “the eyesof your heart:” 
“A somewhat unusual and figurative expression, denoting the 
inward intelligence of that portion of our immaterial nature 
the Wvx7) of which the xapdia is the i nary seat.” Comp. 
eYER, ALFoRD, HARLESS and Stier.—R. 

Tt Ne Hop@e divides the prayer of the Apostle into three 
leading petitions: 1. For adequate knowledge of Divine 
truth ; 2. For due appreciation of the future blessedness of 
the saints; 3. Fora proper understanding of what they them- 
selves had already experienced in their conversion. This is 
well enough for homiletical purposes, but it is very unsatis- 

as an exegesis of the passage, since it places as co-or- 
dinate three clauses, which hold very different relations to 
each other, destroying sgetins the proper final force of eis, 
besides’ being open to other objections. ALForp rightly 
takes eis rd ei dévac as setting forth the purpose of the 


rehwricnévovs, not of the ved, as. is now de- 
seribod is dnofbed im the fatuce not ite object, but that of the 


. 





‘If I know what the hope is, I know both its es- 


sence and its accidents.”’ Even Ex.ticorr admits 
an objective aspect: ‘*the grounds, the state of 
the hope.” Hopes supports the subjective sense, 
On KAjow, see Romans, pp. 280, ayer ky) 

What the riches of the glory of in- 
heritance in the saints [ric ¢ tAoirog 
THe S6EnG THE KAnpovopmiacg aiTod év 
toig dyiorg].—The second object of the insight 
is the object of the Christian hope, the inheri- 
tance, to which ‘the calling of God” helps us, 
hence * His:” He gives it, itis from His own, 
As Divine, eternal life, participation in the king- 
dom of God, heirship with Carist (God Himself 
is our portion), it has a “ glory ”’ and this glory 
has ‘‘riches,”’ so that it is an important object 
for our more profound observation. So Col. i. 
27: ‘*the riches of the glory of this mystery.” 
It is a weakening of the ideas, to resolve these 
substantives into objectives: what is the riches 
of the glorious inheritance (LurHer), or: what 
is the glorious riches of His inheritance (Stier). 
[As Meyer well says: ‘What a rich, sublime 
cumulation, setting forth in like terms the weight- 
iness of the matters described ;—and not to be di- 
luted by any resolving of the genitives into ad- 
jectives.”—R. 

‘‘In the saints”’ is added after ‘‘His inheri- 
tance,’’ without the article (rij¢ év roi¢ dycdec), and 
hence conceived of as most closely connected with 
his inheritance, which is to be found in (LutHer: 
an) and among the saints, the called Christians not 
outside of them. So Rom. ix. 3: ‘‘ my kinsmen 
according to the flesh ;” 2 Cor. vii. 7: tov tuav 
Cydov irép éuovd, Comp. Col. i. 12 (ei¢ rHv pe- 
pida tov KAgpou TOv ayiwv év gwri); Acts xx. 32 
(dobvat tiv KAnpovomiay év Toig Hytacuévorg aot) ; 
xxvi. 18. The Apostle does not say ‘‘in you,” 
‘‘us,” but states it altogether objectively in hu- 
mility and wisdom. He speaks indeed of the 
inheritance of God in Christians, but not of the 
glory of the portion, nor its riches in the saints, 
so that we must understand here chiefly the chil- 
dren of God, who are partakers of the inheri- 
tance (vers. 11, 14), even though only in its in- 
cipient stages; ‘‘the riches of the glory” be- 
come indeed perceptible even here, but unfold 
themselves fully only in eternity, which is the 
more to be included, since here and hereafter 
are less divided than light and darkness. Ac- 
cordingly we are not to consider thé object of the 
inheritance to be principally and solely the pre- 
sent kingdom of God on earth (HaRLEss), or on 
the other hand the future kingdom of God to be 
established at the second Advent (Meyer); nor 
is the connection of év Toi¢ ayiocrce withan éo- 
tiv to be supplied (Kopre and others) possible, 
since not 6 tAowvroc, but only xAypovouia, is in, 
on and among the saints.* To join airow with 





* (This interpretation should not be lightly passed over, 
since it is sustained by WiNer (in earlier editions, not in 6th 
and 7th), De Werre, Meyer and Et.icott. The reason for 
adopting it is the assumption that the article should precede 
our phrase, were it joined directly with xAnpovouias airod, 
since that expression is so complete in itself as to admit of 
no qualification forming one conception with it (which is the 
condition of the omission of the article), Our phrase would 
then, according to E:ticort, define the sphere in which the 
ric etc., are peculiarly found, felt and realized. To this 
view, however, there are grave objections It is awkward to 
begin with ; it disturbs the grammatical parallelism of the 
© and ype it represents Paul as praying that they 
might know w! grant ings are alvesdy among Christen: 
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tv roic¢g dyloce (Srrer) is inadmissible, be- 
cause far-fetched. The reference is not to the 
totality of morally good beings in the other world 
(RuzcKert), or in the holiest of all (Catovius), 
as Heb. ix. 12; nor should prominence be given 
to the thought, as inhering in the text: God in- 
herits the saints (Meyer, (Errinaer, Stier), al- 
though they belong to Him, and He to them. 
This is the carrying out, extension and expan- 
sion of the thought, but not an exegesis of the 
words set before us. : 


Ver. 19. And what the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe 
ode Ti tO brEepBdAAov péyebog THE 

vvdmewco avTov eig Huao TodEG TLO- 
tTevovrac].—tThe third object of the insight is 
the power of God, which leads from the calling to 
the inheritance. The ‘‘ exceeding greatness” of 
this power is a worthy object of profound in- 
sight (2 Cor. iv. 7: umepBoay rij¢ duvduewc) ; it 
must and can also be experienced, since it makes 
itself felt ‘‘ to us-ward,”’ to those ‘* who believe ”’ 
in the present, hence, without limiting the circle 
of those who believe, or passing beyond it, not to 
all in general, but only to those who admit and 
consent to this condition appointed by God. 
Since the preposition designates the direction 
towards the believers, and the present participle 
the present time, and the article before the par- 
ticiple marks that word as the ground, condition 
of the activity (ver. 138; 1 John iii. 28), and since 
only experiences of the power of God are spoken 
of, from which ‘the exceeding greatness” is to 
be inferred, we must here hold fast to the proofs 
in this earthly life (CHRrysostom or to HaRLEss, 
Stier), and not apply it tothe future (Meyer, 
ScHENKEL, who however adds, that the begin- 
ning of the consummation manifests itself in this 
life).* 

According to the working of the might 
of his strength,} card tiv évépyerav row 
Kpatove THC ig yboe avTov.—In this collo- 





This last objection Meyer, who on all possible occasions 
adopts a reference to the future kingdom of God at the se- 
cond Advent, avoids by saying that Paul conceives of it as 
present (vergegenwirtiges). Nor does the absence of the ar- 
ticle interfere with the other interpretation. Comp. HARLESss 
and ALrorp for aclear statement of the case. We give the 
paraphrase of the latter; “His inheritance in, whose example 
and fulness, and embodying is in the saints.” Eapie and 
HoncE apparently restrict “ inheritance” to the future bless- 
ing, the former expanding this idea with his usual felicity as 
a practical expositor.—R. } 

* (ELticorr agrees with SCHENKEL in taking the primary 
reference to be to the future, but admits a secondary present 
reference, which Meyer denies. See the beautiful climax 
Ex.icort gives in his note. But the other view is preferable, 
on the grammatical grounds urged by Braune, and because 
of the comparison with the resurrection of Christ. See Hopes, 
who quotes CALVIN’s remarks against the notion that this 
language would be frigid hyperbole if applied to our experi- 
ence in this life. Dr. Hopez, however, incorrectly takes our 
clause as a third petition. Etticorr and Meyer again supply 
éori, with which they connect eis Huas. It is better, 
with most, to join it with dvvduews abrod.—ALFORD retains 
“to us-ward ” as better indicating the prominence which be- 
longs to “us” in the fact of its direction. “ But it is not the 
power which works faith in us, except in so far indeed as 
faith is a portion of its whole work: here the miorevovres are 
the material on which the power works.”—R.] 

+[Atrorp and Ex.icort prefer “strength of his might ;” the 
former says: “The latter (ivxvs) is the attribute subjectively 
considered ; the former (xpwros) the weight of that 
objectively esteemed.” Most commentators accept this dis- 
tinction; the question is only, whether the inherent 
{iexvs) is best expressed in Hnglish by the word h or 
might. The former svems preferable.—R.] 
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cation of words the proper subject is io yc, as 
divauic just before, dete prominence ‘a phew 
acteristic, the strength (io,i¢ from ic — seat of 
elasticity, sinew, muscle, nape of the neck, stem 
of a tree, hence vis) ; divaurc is brachium divinum, 
iovbc its muscles ; kpdtoc is the power manifest- 
ing itself, the éfovoia, which rules (xparei); é v- 
épyeca (év épyy), efficacia pes the ac- 
tual efficiency (HARLEss). So Bencer, Catvin: 
robur est quasi radix, potentia autem arbor, efficacia 
fructus. There is no chance throwing together 
of words, but an order corresponding to the 
thought: regard is to be paid chiefly to the effi- 
cacy, the effects, in which the power of God’s 
strength allows itself to be perceived and felt. 

The language is intended to exalt our ideas of 

od’s power in connection with this “eminent 
act of His omnipotency.””—R. ] 

Kartd with the accusative is juxta, secundum, 
according to, thus designating the norm and 
standard as well as the motive and occasion 
(Winer, p. 875f.). Comp. iv. 7; i. 5, and xara 
vouov (Luke ii. 22), xara yapev (Rom. iy. 4). The 
two notions, ‘according to” and ‘by virtue 
of” are related (1 Cor. xii. 8,9). The simplest 
connection and that most readily understood by 
the hearer, is that with ‘‘ us who believe.” We 
believe only by virtue of the efficacy of the power 
of God in Christ and upon our souls. [The 
meaning of the preposition is something less 
than propter and something more than according 
to. On the connection see below.—R. ] 

So Curysostom, who truly and beautifully says : 
Tov avaoTioat vexpov TOAAG Oavuacidrepov Td Tei- 
ca yoxdc. Just on thisaccount, because we be- 
lieve only by virtue of the efficacy of God’s 
power, which has enough obstacles to faith to 
overcome in us, we can understand, how great 
the power of God is. Since believing is not a 
momentary affair, but a sfatus, preserved by the 
same power, which produced it, the aorist par- 
ticiple mioreboavrec is not necessary (BLEEK), and 
no room is given for the monstrous thought, that 
faith according to the power of God is spoken 
of. It.is inadmissible to connect, either with the 
verb gor which is understood, or with ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness” (SCHENKEL), or with all the 
points introduced by ‘‘what” (HARigss), or 
with “‘may know” (Meyer). vos Hopes also 
defends the connection of this clause with suo- 
revoyrac, but it is doubtful whether this is cor- 
rect. For though undoubtedly expressing a 
truth, yet it places the rest of the chapter in 
grammatical'dependence on an incidental idea. 
It has also a suspicion of polemical purpose 
(against Pelagianism) attached to it, besides 
pressing too strongly on xaré the sense of ‘in. 
virtue of.” It is better then with De Werre, 
Eapir, Exticort, Atrorp and others, to accept 
a reference which Braune does not mention, viz. : 
to the whole preceding clause: ‘ not howeveras 
an explanation (Chrys.) or an amplification 
pel of this power, but in accordance with 
the full ethical force of «ard, as a definition of 
its mode.of operation (Eadie), a mighty measure, 
a stupendous exemplar by which its infinite pow- 
ers towards the believing, in its future, yea, and 
its present manifestations, felt, ac- 
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The Apostle’s petition as to its ground, Vers. 
20-23. sloenatiede, | 


Ver. 20. Which he hath wrought in 
Christ—H»v ivépynoev,* analogous to ayd- 
mnv ayar@y, ii. 4, is to be referred to évépyecav. 
Winer, p. 210 [Tae cognate accusative]. Nor 
is év r@ Xptor@, without a reference to éi¢ 
juac, ver. 19: in Christ is accomplished that ef- 
ficacy of God, which is powerful toward us. 
[‘*In Him” as our spiritual Head (Exuicorrand 
others).—R. ] 

In raising him from the dead, iyeipac 
abrdov éx vexpov, marks a fact of his work- 
ing. [The aorist indicates that the act is con- 
temporaneous with that of the preceding verb. 
Arorp justly warns against the danger of re- 
garding, ‘‘ with the shallower expositors, Christ’s 
resurrection as merely a pledge of our bodily re- 
surrection, or asa mere figure representing our spi- 
ritual resurrection,—not as involving the resur- 
rection of the church in both senses.” Both 
Hopee and Eanvre fall somewhat short of the full 
conception thus expressed.—R. } 

And making him sit at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places [kai xa@i- 
cacév de&ta abtov év roicg érovpavi- 
ot¢].—Thus the exaltation, beginning with the 
resurrection, was completed (1 Pet. iii. 21 ff.). 
Instead of the better supported participle, éxd- 
ficev has been generally substituted, because the 
Greeks disliked the spinning out of long relative 
and participial sentences, and easily passed over 
into the finite verb (Winer, p. 533, b.).f "Ev 
de&:a@ abrod denotes the participation in do- 
minion, the civOpovoc of the Father (Mark xvi. 
19; Rom. viii. 34; Acts vii. 55; Phil. iii. 20f. ; 
Matth. xx. 21; Mark x. 37). Comp. also 1 Sam. 
x. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19, in the earthly relations, 
which are transferred to Christ, Ps. ex. 1. The 
phrase év roic érovpavioce (see on ver. 3), 
which is the antithesis of ix vexpdv, designates 
space, or as Hormann (Schriftbeweis, II. 1, p. 
834) intimates, the relation to the world ; év de&ea@ 
abvrov distinguishes Him from spirits, év éov- 
paviow locates Him and them alike. We may 
with as little right understand here the status 
celestis (HARLEss and others) as the central place 
of Divine glory and revelation, the highest, in- 
most heaven (Stier, ScHENKEL), since the word 
is used of Satan also (vi. 11, 12). 

[The various Jocal expressions used in the con- 
text seem decisive as to the meaning of érovpa- 
viowe. It refers to heavenly places, is more in- 
definite than év roic¢ ovpavoic, but was chosen here 
probably on account of the details in ver. 21 (Ex- 
LicoTtT).—ALrorp reminds us, that ‘the fact of 
the universal idea of God’s dwelling being in 
heaven, being only a symbolism common to all 
men, must not for a moment induce us to let go 
the verity of Christ’s bodily existence, or to ex- 
plain away the glories of His resurrection into 
mere spiritualities. As Stephen saw Him, so He 


veritably is: in human form, locally existent, 
over above,” e¢e.—R. ] 


Ver. 21. Over above all principality, and 
power, and might, and lordship, and every 
name that isnamed [itepdvw raone ap- 
Xtc wai &éEovoiac cai dvvdpews kaixyv 
ptétnrog kai wavroc bvépatog bv0one@ 
Couévov).—The word i re pdvw (iv. 10: mév- 
Twv Tov ovpavév; Heb. ix. 5), the opposite of io- 
Kata (KAivnc, Luke viii. 16; rio ovxje, Jno. i. 51; 
tov wodév, Mark vi. 11; Matth. xxii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 1), can only mean ‘over, above” [so Euui- 
cort, ALFORD] without marking any particular 
eminence, Greek Faruers, Beza, Estivs[Eapie] 
or dominion (Brencet), although the latter in- 
heres in the nature of the case (Meyer). It is 
to be connected with “setting,” and with its ge- 
nitives (‘all principality,” etc.) forms the de- 
tailed description and explanation of the phrase, 
“at his right hand in the heavenly places;” the 
two belong together, the first being more closely 
defined by the second. 

Of these four names the first three occur 
in the same order in 1 Cor. xv. 24, the first 
two occur in our Epistle, iii. 10, and in Col. 
i. 16, after eite Opdvoi eire xuptérnrec, joined with 
eire also and in the same order, in 1 Pet. iii. 22: 
brorayévtwv ait@ ayyédwy Kai éovotdv Kal duvd- 
xewv. On the other hand in Rom. viii. 38: dyye- 
Ao and apyai, like Caf and OAvaroc, dbvayuc, iw- 
pa and fdoc, are contrasted with each other by 
obre—obre; so that we can infer nothing thence 
respecting our passage.* A certain consis- 
tency is noticeable in the use of these words. Be- 
sides the reference to angels is quite obvious, 
being required here by the context, especially 
év toic¢ érovpaviow. CALVIN. Cur non simpliciter 
nominavit angelos? Respondeo, amplificandx Christi 
glorie causa Paulum exaggerasse hos titulos, ac si 
diceret; nihil est tam sublime aut excelsum, quo- 
cunque nomine censeatur, quod non subjectum sit 
Christi majestati. According to Hormann (Schrift- 
beweis, I. p. 34)+ we cannot understand here a 
climax descendens (MEYER, Stier). These desig- 
nations for the world of angels were given 
through the higher position of the angels as the 
messengers of God (Ps. ciii. 20 f.; Heb. i. 6 f., 
13 f.), as holy (Ps. Ixxxix. 5; Dan. viii. 13). 
Since the context points to the resurrection of 
Christ, the Crucified, and His exaltation to a 
participation in the government of the world, as 
a fact, in which we see the efficiency of God, ac- 
cording to which He works on us also, in order 
to make us His children and heirs of His glory, 
we may well apply these terms to good as well as 
bad angels, aye, we can scarcely limit the refer- 
ence to the angels, who reach also into this world, 
the aidyv ovroc, especially as both raon¢ and the 
concluding phrase ‘‘every name that is named,” 
which corresponds entirely with ‘“‘nor any other 
creature” (Rom. viii. 38), warrant an unbounded 





* Textual Note ®, where the reading évypynKev is 
Lied Mere notes its distinctive sense pally Ey refer- 
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* [The variation in the text of Rom. viii. 38 indicates cer- 
tainly that the early transcribers referred duvvamecs to angels, 
since there is no other motive for the change in its position ; 


the correct nyo aie cy us a ee to 
earth] Ts, 80 {as remar ve we gain no 
decisive from that aiihaliblbien 


passage.—R.] 
PB or ene denies any reference to gradations in rank, 
only a designation of various relations to God 
eee at tele tinction ane mot seem to be tena- 
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extension, limited only to power and might. 
Haruess only concedes this, preferring however 
the reference to good angels alone, as does MEYER, 
who then refers ‘‘name”’ to every thing created. 
In such universality is the passage understood by 
Erasmus, Rueckert, Stier (Aswour | and 
others. With Stier we must understand under 
the first four designations, personalities, not 
merely principles, forces, factors, recognizing 
them in ‘‘every name that is named,” the tran- 
sition to the impersonal (rd mavra). Accordingly 
the following views are to be rejected: the refer- 
ence to devils alone (Scuotz), to Jewish hierarchs 
(Scuérreen), to heathen (Van Titn) human po- 
tentates (Morus); the affirmation of a polemical 
purpose, not at all indicated, against angel-wor- 
ship (Bucer, Estius, Hug), or a preservative pur- 
pose against possible infection through false gnosis 
(OtsHausEN [Hopee, though not decidedly]); 
also every attempt to define the different grades 
of these groups of angels, and the explanation 
of ‘name’ as a summing up of a nomen dignitatis 
potentieve (Erasmus and others); it is not even 
to be limited to names of ‘‘such a character” 
(HaR sss). 

[It is on some accounts safest to take the four 
terms here introduced in the widest, most indefi- 
nite sense. Still it would seem best, if any limi- 
tation is made to refer the words to good angels 
alone, including of course under that term all 
created heavenly intelligences. The prevailing 
reference in these words is to angelic powers, to 
good (Eph. iii. 10; Col. i. 16; ii. 10) and bad 
(vi. 12; Col. ii, 15; 1 Cor. xv. 24; comp. Rom. 
viii. 88) alike. The preceding local definition 
would not exclude the latter, as Christ is placed 
‘‘over above” all these (besides év roi¢ érovpa- 
viog is apparently applicable to bad angels also, 
vi. 12). But the ‘verse relates to Christ’s ex- 
altation in heaven rather than His victory over 
the powers of hell.” Then without attempting 
any closer definition of these classes, we may still 
admit a descensive order throughout: First the 
Exalted One, then the various gradations of hea- 
venly Intelligence, then ‘‘every name that is 
named,’ a view which is favored by the apparent 
regularity in the order (comp. Col. i. 16). 
% Every name that is named” includes more than 
persons, in this view, more than titles of honor: 
Every thing which can beara name. No less com- 
prehensive sense seems admissible.—ALForD ac- 
cepts the most universal reference for the four 
terms under discussion, but adopts rather too 
abstract a sense.—E.uicortT refers to the list of 
authors in Hacensacu, MHistory of Doctrine, 3131. 
—R. 
mat only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come [ov wévov iv TO aidve 
Tovrw GAdAd kai év T@ wéAAovti].—This 
qualifies “‘named,”’ establishing the pre-eminence 
of Christ above all that is ever named in both 
this world and thatto come. Brza: prestantiam 
non esse temporariam, sed eternam. We find a pa- 
rallel in ‘‘things present,” ‘“‘things to come” 
(Rom. viii. 88). Yet the expression here is not 
purely—now and hereafter [Hover], but desig- 
nates tue present time as the first age, disappear- 
ing in the transition to the future glory, the fu- 
ture as the eternal glory beginning with the re- 
turn of Christ. Paul takes the reference to time 








from the system of the world ruling in each pe- 
riod, thinking at once of pre-messianic and post- 
messianic, terrestrial and celestial worlds... Ex- 
cellent, but rather abrupt is BenGet’s remark ; 
aidy denotat hic non tempus, sed systema rerum et 
operum suo tempore revelatum et permanens. It is 
then—=always (HARLEss) with respect to this in- 
stitution of the history of salvation emma + 
Comp. my remarks on aidv obroc and wéAAwr, Bi- 
blework, 1 John ii. 18, p. 73 f. The connection 
with xafioag (Cauvin and others) is incorrect and 
also the remark of Benaet, following Curysos- 
TOM: ‘‘Imperia, potestas, eic., sunt in futuro, sed 
tamen. NOMINANTUR eliam in seculo hoc; at. ea 
quoque, que in presenti ne nominantur quidem, sed 
in futuro demum nobis nomine et re patefient, Christo 
subjecta sunt.” 


Ver, 22. And subjected all things under 
his feet [cai mévra imétatev brd Tove TO- 
dac avrow].—Even if we retain the participle 
in ver. 20, we must here accept the transition 
from the participle to the finite verb. The words 
themselves are uot difficult, Evidently, and in 
this the advance of thought consists, 74évta, 
‘all things,” is to be applied to all that is 
created, and iméragev, ** subjected,” with its 
closer definition, refers of itself as well as on ae- 
count of Ps. viii. 6 (comp. iii. 6) to conflict and 
opposition, which was suggested already by the 
passage (Ps. cx. 1) evidently in mind in ver. 20: 
‘“‘set him at his own right hand.” The Lord 
Himself had quoted Ps. viii. 3. The same Psalm 
(ver. 6) is used with special emphasis in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27; Heb. ii. 6-8. Should the Psalm refer to 
the glory of the first Adam (Gen. i. 26-28) and 
its restoration, as is definitely indicated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 6-8), then we must 
suppose here, that Paul is led by such thoughts 
to the use of this passage, especially as the con- 
text requires it, treating as it does of what shall 
occur to us, in accordance with what has occurred 
to Christ. Dominium nune illi uni (Christo) tribui 
potest, quandoquidem per Adamum primum potesta- 
tem dignitatemque a Deo concessam nostrum genus 
amisit (Peter Martyr), There is therefore no 
tautological repetition here, but from above de- 
scensively the Apostle marks, after asketch of the 
dignity of Christ (ScueNKEL), the sovereignty, 
which subjects all things, even the unconscious 
creation (OLsHAUSEN). This representation is 
not merely emphatic, or only a reminiscence 
(Meyer), but wai ry mpogyrtixiy éxhyaye papte- 
piavy (THeopoRET). So Hartess and Stier in 
the main, 

[The notion of opposition should not be too 
strongly pressed, though it is undoubtedly im- 
plied. As regards the allusion or citation from 
Psa. viii. 6, if it be regarded as a mere allusion 
the difficulty disappears; if it be a veritable cita- 
tion, then we must adopt one of two conclusions: 





* [Alford remarks: “Not only time present and to come, 
but the present earthly condition of things, and the future 
heavenly one.” Exticorr; ‘“ With regard to the meaning of 
aiwv it may be observed that in all passages where it occurs, 
a temporal notion is more or less apparent. To this in the 
majority, an ethical idea is limited. In a few passages like 
the present a semi-local meaning seems also superadded, 
causing aig@y to approach in meaning to xécuos, though it 
still may be always distinguished from it by the temporal 
and (commonly) ethical notious which ever form its back 
ground.” Comp. chap. ii.2; Gal. i. 4.—R.] 
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either the Psalm is in a certain sense Messianic, 
or Paul quotes in the accommodating manner 
‘which virtually destroys any specific meaning 
the Scriptures have. I prefer to adopt the former 
alternative, little fearing that too many Psalms 
will be accepted as Messianic. Paul’s allusion 
is due ‘to a direct reference under the guidance 
of the Spirit to a passage in the O. T. which in 
its primary application to man involves a second- 
ary and more profound application to Christ. In 
the grant of terrestrial sovereignty the Psalmist 
saw and felt the antitypical mystery of man’s fu- 
ture exaltation in Christ” (ELticorr).—R. } 
And gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church [cai avrdv édwkev Ke- 
Gadanv brép ravta TH ExKAnoia).—Thus 
is set forth the ofice (ScuunKeL) of Christ, and 
the sphere of His efficiency. Awrdv is in em- 
phatic position, Him. Such an one, thus placed 
_— exalted, thus glorified]. We must regard 
im tooas a gift, a present. Acdévaz is not==r:bé- 
vai, the Apostle might otherwise have said éy- 
Kev or Karéoryoev; it is quite different in 1 Cor. 
xii, 28: ‘“‘And God hath set (éero) some in the 
church.” He gave Him to be ‘Head over all 
things to the church.” We say with equal ex- 
actness: He gave Him to be Head, or as Head for 
the Church. As Head! not as xapdid, but as Ke- 
gaan. In the head lies the organizing power. 
Scuusperr (Geschichte der Seele, p. 163) describes 
the relation of head and body ‘‘as a figure of 
a love, descending from above to beneath, grasp- 
ing and moving the corporeal, and of a longing 
rising from below to above, the work of which it 
is, to constantly transform the lower nature of 
that which longs into the higher nature of that 
which is longed for.”” Martin Boos boldly says: 
«‘Christ dwelling in our humanity is as active as 
in that which He assumed from Mary.” Ger- 
LACH beautifully says: ‘‘At once Ruler and Mem- 
ber of His Body.” ‘* Head”’ designates elsewhere 
superiority also (1 Cor. xi. 3). 
The qualifying phrase ‘over all” is governed 
by ‘*gave him to be head,” and marks the might 
(vrép) of this Head; dvra is all without limita- 
tion, He is Head over all—to the church, to Chris- 
tendom; ‘‘Head” is not to be supplied again 
(Meyer). The presence ofxegaajyvumép ravra 
between édwKkev and ry éxxAgoia does not atall 
alter the construction (against Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, II. 2, p. 117). The sense is precisely 
this: ‘* Christ is such a Head of the Church, that 
He is for all that the Lord over all, over devils, 
world, eée.” (Luruer). ‘he whole economy of 
Creation stands at His disposal as the basis and 
sphere of activity for the economy of redemption 
(Beck). Accordingly irtép ravra is not to 
be joined per trajectionem to avrév (Syriac, 
GReeK FATHERS, Erasmus and others), nor is 
inép navra tobe taken as meaning: above 
_-all the good which God has given stands this that 
He gave Christ as Head of the Church (Curysos- 
TOM), nor is it—precipue, uddiota ravrwv (Baum- 
SABER), nor repéxovoa mdvtwv, caput summum 
(Baeza, Rueckert: Oberhaupt, Ousu.: the prophets 
also were heads) ; nor are we to understand it of 
bona virtutum (ANSELM), or dona gratiz, nor is 
**the natural limitation to be found in rq éxxay- 
cia” and this dative taken as in commodum ecele- 

sie, for the Church (Hartess). It is altogether 





unwarrantable to take the neuter for the maseu- 
line (JeRomE, WAHL). © 

[The view of Braune isin the main that of 
modern English commentators, We must reject 
any sense of the verb but the simple one of 
‘* give,” since the dative follows. Christ is given 
to the church—and given as Head, for the next 
clause renders this view imperative, The only 
trouble then is with ‘over all things;” what is 
His relation to them? Evidently that of Head 
also, No other view is admissible exegetically ; 
the question becoming thus a purely grammatical 
one: Shall we accept a brachyology and under- 
stand a second xepaayv before 77 éxxAnoia (MEYER, 
Stier, Hoper approvingly): ‘‘gave Him the 
Head over all things (to be the Head) to the 
church,” or take xegadyv as a species of tertiary 
predicate (Atrorp, Eapviz, Etuicotr): «gave 
Him as Head over all things to the Church.”” The 
latter seems to be Braune’s view, and is certainly 
the simpler grammatically. Nor does it throw 
out of view the grand thought that Christ is Head 
of the Church. Atrorp: ‘‘ Curisr is Head over 
all things: the Church isthe Bopy of Christ, and 
as such is the fulness of Him who fills all with 
all: the Head of such a Body, is Head over all 
things ; therefore when God gives Christ as Head 
to the Church, He gives Him as Head over all 
things to the Church, from the necessity of the 
case.’’—R. ] 

The choice of the word éxxAyoia for the 
Christian Church (iii. 10, 21; v. 23, 25, 27, 29, 
82; Phil. iii.6; 1 Cor. vi.4; xii. 28) is very 
apt. GerHaRD (Loc. ed. Cotta, X. 8, 20): 
Chemnitius notat obyxAnow de primoribus, magnati- 
bus, consulibus et eorum conventu, diaxAnow de col- 
luvie promiscuse multitudinis quando fit congregatio 
ab agris, éxxAynoiav vero de civibus, quando ovvo- 
dog TOV Kata THY TéALy celebratur, eorum scilicet, qui 
certis legibus sibi devineti unius reipublice cives sunt. 
Appellatio igitur ecclesie ad populum Dei translata 
ostendit, ECCLESIAM Dk&I NON ESSE COLLUVIEM 
PROMISCUZ MULTITUDINIS, sed ecorum, qui certis le- 
gibus a Deo vocati et sibi invicem sunt obstrictt. 
Athenis erant usitati duplices conventus, éxkdAn- 
cia et ayopai vel dyopaia. Illex significabant con- 
VENTUS ORDINATOS, quando universitas civium, eo- 
rum scilicet, gui jus cwvitatis habebant, ordine, justo; 
a magistratu convocati congregabantur ; hz vero sig- 
nificabant congregationes promiscuas et inordinatas, 
quando promiscua multitudo hominum in civitatibus 
et oppidis sine observatione ordinis in unum coibat.— 
Appellationi igitur ecclesia ad populum Dei trans- 
late inest significatio evragiac Kai evvouiac, gualis est 
in aristocratia civili, cui opponitur dnuoxpatia, axa- 
taotaciacg Kai atagiac plenissima.—Ut civitas non 
consistit ex medico et medico, aut ex rustico et rustico, 
sed ex medico et rustico, sicut Aristoteles in ethicis 
loquitur, ITA QUOQUB ECCLESIA NON CONSTAT EX 
PASTORE ET PASTORE SEU EX AUDITORE ET AUDI- 
TORE, SED EX DOCENTIBUS ET DISCENTIBUS, ATQUE 
INTER IPSOS AUDITORES SUNT VARII VITM STATUS 
ATQUE ORDINES. 

Accordingly the éxxAnoia has two maim 
features in it, one the ordained unity and the other 
the calling, which includes initself a separating out 
(éxAéyeo0ac) from the world not yet called or re- 
jecting the call, and which is consummated 
through. inéellectual means. See further under 
Doctr. Note 5. 
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Ver. 28. Which is his body, jri¢ éariv 
~0 oiua aivtov.—The pronoun dori has an 
‘explanatory element,” introducing the state- 
ment of a reason, and is—the old German als 
welcher, *‘as which.” So Rom. ii. 15: oirivec= 
ut qui (Beza), gui quidem ostendant (CasTaLio) ; 
LuTHER renders it quite well: damit dass sie be- 
weisen, and here: welche da ist. [ALFORD: which 
same; Eapir, Exiicorr: which indeed. Meyer: 
‘‘ut que, defining the attribute as belonging to 
the being of the church ’’—is perhaps too strong 
—though true enough.—R.] He is the Head of 
the church, since it is His Body, 76 cémua ad- 
tov (ii. 16; iv. 4, 12, 16; v. 28, 830; Col. i. 18, 
24; ii. 19; iii. 15; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 15; 
x. 17; xii. 18, 27). From this citation of pas- 
sages, in all of which this view of the Apostle is 
contained, the frequency of the figure, especially 
in this Epistle, may be scen. The membership 
making up the whole, the indispensableness of 
Christ and the vital fellowship with Him are 
marked. We must also remember, that here, on 
account of the #77¢, only that is treated of, 
which the church is and has in Christ, and not 
what He has in it; this is only an inference, 
though a correct one, and remains in the back- 
ground, should it enter at all. 

[The questions, what constitutes the church? 
who are true members of the true church? do not 
enter here; but that Paul here teaches a mysti- 
cal union, above and beyond any federal or re- 
presentative union, or ethical union of thought 
and feeling, seems perfectly clear. We call this 
a figure. but is it not the reality, and the organic 
unity of the body the figure? Really and truly 
the church is the body of Christ, and out of this 
truth spring many lessons respecting our per- 
sonal union with Christ. Atrorp: ‘It is veri- 
tably His body: not that which in our glorified 
humanity He personally bears, but that in which 
He, as the Christ of God, is manifested and glo- 
rified by spiritual organization. He is its Head; 
from Him comes its life; in Him, it is exalted; 
in it, He is lived forth and witnessed to; He pos- 
sesses nothing for Himself,—neither His com- 
munion with the Father, nor His fulness of the 
Spirit, nor His glorified humanity,—but all for 
His Church, which is in the innermost reality, 
Himsetr.” Comp. Col. i. 24, which admits of 
no satisfactory explanation, unless we accept the 
fact that the Apostle was conscious of such a 
union as this.—R. ] 

The fulness of him who filleth all in all 
[Td TARP wpa TOU Ta TaYTa Ev TaoLY TAN- 
povuévov.|—As respects syntax, this is the 
intrusion of an apposition, forming a parallel 
clause, in order to express without a figure, what 
has just been figuratively explained: ‘ fulness” 
corresponds to “body,” ‘of Him filling all in 
all” to ‘ His.” 

On rARpwpua, comp. ver. 10 and Passow 
sub voce. Words ending in —wyéc as a rule repre- 
sent the abstract action of the verb, those in —ya 
the concrete effect, so ‘‘that they are for the 
most part equivalent to the perfect participle 
passive” (BurrMann), like mpayua, orépua, h- 
pvyua, especially here cia (id quod oC e- 
rat). The word is not—Afpwor, the act of 
filling, but is to be taken in the passive sense: 
sll that, or with which any thing is filled, the 





fulness. So here. [This simple passive sense 
is adopted by Frirzscue, De Werre, OLSHAUSEN, 
Stier, Meyer, and by Aurorp, Eapre, Exticorr 
(“ that which is filled, the filled-up receptacle).” 

s the word was a favorite among the Gnostics 
(in after times however), so it has been a favor- 
ite -plaything with commentators since, who 
have thrown not a little confusion upon its mean- 
ing. The simple passive sense is the most natu- 
ral one; though perhaps not the most usual one, 
it is certainly allowable. The active sense, the 
filling up is adopted by Harvess, who says there 
is no other sense used in the New Testament, in 
which view Hoper seems to acquiesce. But 
what is meant by the active sense: implendi acti- 
onem, or id quod res impletur? Exxicorr speaks 
of the latter as passive, while Hovae evidently 
regards it as active (so Braune apparently under 
2 below). Atrorp deems it a transition from 
the abstract sense, denying any active sense to 
such nouns, but saying that what is thus termed 
is ‘‘a logical transference from the effect to that 
which exemplifies the effect.”” From this it is 
evident how impossible it is to speak intelli- 
gibly about the word in its active and passive 
senses, until this meaning: that by which any 
thing is filled, is properly labelled. That is the 
work of the grammarian, yet it is evident that 
it is active or passive, according to the point of 
view: ‘* whether one thinks first of the container, 
and then of the contained, or the reverse.” 
Haress and Hop@e are not justified in saying 
that the word is always used actively in the New 
Testament, though this sense is a common one.* 
It would give here the meaning complement, or 
supplement, which seems appropriate in view of 
the figure of Head and Body. But, on the other 
hand, this gives a sense which is so remarkable 
as to raise doubts; for how can Christ be filled 
by the church? Then .again, we are almost 
forced by this interpretation to take the following 
participle in a passive sense, which is objection- 
able grammatically and logically. These reasons 
are strong enough to lead us to adopt the passive 
sense, which may be done without any fear of 
running counter to the usus loguendi of the New 
Testament.—R. 

Nor does the difficulty lie in the genitive: 
Tov twAnpovuévonv, which refers to Christ. 
The participle is middle, and, as usage requires 
in the case of such correlated words, is used in 
the same sense as the preceding noun: of Him 
who fills from out Himself, through Himself 
(Winer, p. 242), or fills for Himself (Frirzscue: 
qui sibi complet). [The latter sense is adopted by 
Meyer (in 4th edition, Braune quotes him as 
accepting a deponent sense), Exuicorr, Eapix. 
This reciprocal sense seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Hones, who agrees with ALForD in 
accepting the active sense, though he admits it 
is favored only by classical usage. Certainly the 
active meaning of the participle is not so justi- 
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assive sense of the noun 7Af- 

present tense must also be 
taken into the account: He is conceived of in the 
process of filling; whether He succeeds, the re- 
sult will show; the process is now going on. 

The real difficulty lies in ra ravra év wa- 
ocv, “allin all.” The object rd ravra, is of 
course, in accordance with what precedes, to be 
referred to the entire world of creatures, which 
Christ fills, naturally as a soul the body, the 
former however working out beyond the latter, 
not exclusively in and upon it, and not only 
working, but being actively present, hence not 
as blood fills the heart, or water a vessel. *AlL” 
is filled by Christ, as is the Church, His Body, 
hence not mechanically, chemically, or the like. 
The most difficult point still remains: év raov», 
‘in all.” The preposition év joined with 7Ay- 
povoba: and rAjpwua must designate that in which 
He fills; if this is inconceivable, then the Apos- 
tle must and would have expressed himself other- 
wise. Accordingly the neuter cannot be accepted 
here, since then idem per idem would be asserted, 
or an exaggeration occur: Alles in Allem 94 
things in all things, see below under (7.)—R.] 
Following the rule, that those cases which be- 
long to both genders (dvrwy, macr) are to be 
taken as masculine, unless the context absolutely 

* requires the neuter, we render: in Allen, “in 
all persons” (so Luruer originally, but ‘in Al- 
lem” afterwards crept in); it thus marks 
His filling efficiency in persons, in heavenly 
spirits and human souls, of which also His rela- 
tion as Head of the Church obliges us to think. 
He is the central Personality, working through 
all things, working in all. Such a Head has the 
Church, the central sphere of the world which is 
to be perfected (Stier).* This explanation isin 
no particular without supporters, but there is 
also no incorrect explanation possible which has 
not been made here. 

(1.) The connection is viewed incorrectly, by 
joining the parallel clause “the fulness,’ etc., 
with “him” (ver. 22), and taking “ which is his 
body ” as parenthetical (Erasmus), when it is 
too important to admit of this. BENGEL, too, 
following Semuer, is incorrect: ‘Hoe neque de 
ecclesia predicatur, ut plerique censent, neque, ut 
aliis visum, cum DEDIT construitur, sed absolule pon- 
itur accusativo casu, uli td paptipiov, 1 Tim, ii. 6. 
Est enim epiphonema eorum, que a ver. 20 dicuntur, 
innuitque apostolus, in Christo esse PLENITUDINEM 
patris omnia implentis in omnibus.” 

_ (2.) ILA#pouc is taken in the active sense as 
supplementum. So the Greek Faruers, Estivs, 








* [This interpretation is very plausible, and commends it- 
self especially on account of the view it takes of the preposi- 
tion év. As ra ravra immediately precedes, too much stress 
should not be laid on the rule mentioned above respecting the 
choice of the masculine. But I fully share in Dr. Braune’s 
dislike for the instrumental sense of év (taking it as=per). 
‘One who has been puzzled by the BE. V., which accepts this 
as one of its most usual significations, and seen how often 
commentators pass over it without notice, must feel that for 
80 small a word, it has suffered more at the hands of its friends 
than any other in the Greek Testament. It is a good rule: 
never render év, by ifany other possible meaning accords with 
the context. ALFoRD and E 








Canvin, Beza (‘ut sciamus Christum per se non 
INDIGERE hoc supplemento, ut qui efficiat omnia in 
omnibus revera,’’ even HARLEss, who holds with 
Barner as the undoubted result of investigation, 
that wAjpwua is used in the New Testament only 
in its active sense, says: ‘‘She is the fulness of 
Christ, not as though she were the glory which 
dwells in Him, but because He permits His glory, 
as in all, so to dwell in her; she is the glory, 
not of one who would be in want without her, 
but of Him who fills all in all parts,” so Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, Il. 2, p. 118-120). Even 
Srrer points to this, bringing it over out of the 
middle form; yet this is not se implere, se supplere, 
but sidi. It is quite as incorrect to take it as= 
nAjvoc (Hesyoutus, WAuL: copia culiorum Dei 
sive Christi, ScudttaEn: multitudo, cui Christus 
preest).—RUECKERT, too, who is helpless here, is 
in error, in taking the Church, TA#pwya, as 
the means of filling for Christ's executive effi- 
ciency, since the Church can do nothing without 
Him.—The explanation of CAMERON is a curi- 
osity: full bodily mass,* 

(8.) The participle rod tAnpovuévov is 
taken as passive (Curysostom, Vulgate); avri 
tov mAnpovvtoc (THEODORET, (EKUMENIUS, OLs- 
HAUSEN, HARLEss); as deponent(Mryer). Ben- 
GEL remarks: ‘7. ¢., tAypovvroc; sed major vis 
mediz vocis, in denotanda relatione ejus, qui implet 
et eorum, qui implentur ’’—quite correct ! 

(4.) The meaning of the verb is certainly not: 
to make complete ( Vulgate, Estius: adimpletur). 

(5.) As regards the subject of the verb, Har- 
Less, referring to THEODORET: Tov piv Xpiorod 
oGua, Tou dé Tam pd¢ TAHpwMAa—ovixei év adbTH TH 
(éxkAnoia) Kat éumepiraréi xara Ti TpodytiKhy ouviv 
says: it musi be referred to Christ, while Srrer, 
who founds his proof less on the passage in ques- 
tion than on the organism of the Epistle, says: 
God must be considered the subject. [So ALrorp, 
but the great majority of commentators adopt 
the other reference.—R. ] 

6.) Tad mdvra has been limited to the mem- 
bers of the Church, to members of the body of 
Christ (Estrus, Stier), to the spiritual results 
wrought by Christ, or the Christian’s faculties 
of soul (Grotius: Christus in omnibus (credenti- 
bus) implet omnia, mentem luce, voluntatem piis affec- 
tibus, corpus ipsum obsequendi facultate), to differ- 
ent peoples, nations (Frart, Morus). 

(7.) The preposition év is taken as instrumen- 
tal (Meyer). [Atrorp: “The thing with, or 
by, or in which as an element, the filling takes 
place. So that the expression will mean, with 
all, not only gifts, not only blessings, but things.” 
So Exticort, who thus explains the whole verse: 
*« The Church is the veritable mystical Body of 
Christ, yea the recipient of the plenitudes of 
Him who filleth all things, whether in heaven or 
in earth, with all the things, elements, and enti- 
ties, of which they are composed.” This view 
accepts 7dovy as neuter, and is on the whole pre- 
ferable to every other interpretation, unless that 
of Braune be an exception. See above.—R.] 

x 7 i = 
Sekinah, but that ie chjectionable for teasona both Yexieal 
and logical.—Eapie refers to be Mag Al of MicHAeLis and 


BRETSCHNEIDER templum in quo at. occupat 
et regit, ut anima ), but this and kindred interpreta- 








corpus 
tions are all either too limited or too specific. Just here it 
becomes us to be cautious.—R.] 
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8) doc» is taken as neuter and rendered : 
in all parts (HARLEss and others), or in all 
places, everywhere (Fiarr). Benaen (neutrum, 
masculini potestatem) does not belong here, nor 
does he waver ; he refers it to uwéAect rod oGuarog 
avrov, to persons. It is also taken adverbially: 
év ravri (Jerome: sicut adimpletur imperator, si 
quotidie ejus augetur exercitus—ita et—Christus— 
sic tamen, ut omnia adimpleantur in omnibus, i. e., ut 
qui in eum credunt, cunctis virtutibus pleni sint). In- 
deed, ravra év mGocv has been taken adver- 
bially (ScuérraEn: omnia omnino), or referred 
to the eternal (HoLZHAUSEN). 

(9.) It is entirely groundless to find a polemic 
purpose here, especially an account of the word 
TrAgpwua used afterwards by the Gnostics also 
(Meter, Barner). 

(10.) Quite as groundless is the assumption 
that the ubiquity of the glorified Body is taught 
here (CALOvVIUs). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God, whose power and glory is so exceeding 
great (ver. 19), at whose command and disposal 
are all things, even Christ, whom He raised and 
exalted above all heavenly and earthly, personal 
and unpersonal powers (vers. 20-22), works 
freely, but without arbitrariness, conditioning 
Himself, upon men—not without faith (ver. 19), 
not without Christ (vers. 22, 23), so that the 
prayer also (vers. 16, 17: iva), which is offered 
believingly in the name of Christ, has a prospect 
of being granted. Precisely in the work of Re- 
demption is manifested the worshipful glory of 
God, who in self-conditioning love moderates 
Himself, lowers and limits Himself, in order to 
employ and to show His unbounded love, to im- 
part of His nature and to make blessed. His 
whole power, strength, might and efficacy stand 
in the service of His love. 

2. Christ, who as to His human nature has in 
His Father His God (ver. 17), is our Lord, the 
Head of His Church, at the right hand of Géd 
in glory, of unlimited power over angels and 
men, ministering and hostile spirits, as well as 
over the economy of the creation and of salva- 
tion. He cannot be put down to the level of 
Divine humanity and God likeness. Yet our 
section says nothing of His state of humiliation, 
speaks only of His state of exaltation, beginning 
with the resurrection from the dead, refers to 
the humanity, which He assumed, appropriated, 
and did not afterwards relinquish,* only that in 
what the Father did in Him, we might havea 
standard for what the Almighty God, who 
through Him is our Father, will and shall do 
and work in us (vers. 19,20: ei¢ gua¢—xara 
tiv évépyecav—iv tO Xptorg@). He is the 
Head, to whom there will not be wanting a body, 
which He will prepare for Himself; He cannot 
be a “mere Head.” But he has also no vicar, 
such as the Pope. Sancta enim Christiana sive 
Catholica ecclesia consistere absque ISTO capile optime 

* [We must hold fast, especially in view of the local refer- 
ence in ver. 20 to the truth of Christ’s actual bodily presence 
in heaven, over against the Lutheran doctrine of the pak aid 
of His humanity (Form. Conc. ii. 8). Comp, the impli 
position to this dozen in the Heidelberg Catechisin, Q. 417, 


48, 80 (apparently inserted a’ The Eucharistic 
= 7 gaia of the 16th century made of this a battle-field. 








potest et constitisset certe rectius, ac melius cum ea 

ageretur, nisi diabolus illud caput in medium praje~ 

cisset et exaltasset (Articles of Sm er? 16¥B) 
8. The connection between creation rn 


is presupposed here ; the two spheres do not fall 
asunder ; Christ, the acme in both, holds them 
together; the former must serve the latter (vers. 


21-23). 

4. Respecting the angels, who are included in 
ver. 21. ‘* over above all principality, and pow- 
er, and might, and lordship,” it is only indicated 
that they are personalities, and affirmed that they 
have power and might. From the series of these 
designations, which can scarcely be taken as a 
descending climax [though this is the most 
plausible hypothesis—R.], nothing can be in- 
ferred as to the ranks or groups of angels.* 
[‘*On the nature of angels, consult the able 
treatise by TwestEeNn, Dogmatik, Vol. Il. especial- 
ly 31, 4, the essay by Sruarr, Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1848, p. 88-154, Esrarp, Dogmatik, 3 228 
sq., Vol. I. p. 276, and the remarks of Laner, 
Leben Jesu, Part Il. p. 41 f.” (Exsacorr),—Ali 
that is expressed is well set forth by Wester: 
‘* We know that the king is above all, though we 
cannot name all the officers of his court. So we 
know that Christ is above all, though we are not 
able to name all His subjects.”’—R. } 

5. The Church. On this subject our section 
teaches more. As regards its origin the name 
éxxAnoia (ver. 22), “the calling of God’ (ver. 
18) show what is indicated by ‘‘ Head” or 
‘‘gave Him to be Head” (ver. me viz.: The 
Church results not from a physical or purely 
world-historical process without the creative 
power and fatherly love of God; it is His work, 
His gracious gift, and indeed His Word is effi- 
cient therein, Christ, also, as the Eternal Word, 
as the power organizing the whole (7d oéua), 
through the word, as the intellectual means of the 
ingathering. The extent of the Church is also 
pointed out in two directions: 

a) On earth: ‘the faith which is among you 
in the Lord Jesus” (ver. 15) and ‘te us-ward 
who believe” (ver. 19)—the faith in Jesus, 
wrought in men through the word, describes the 
domain of the Church: where (xa? vac) faith is 
there is the Church, the congregation, even if it 
is wanting in particular persons or in many. 
The extent is not to be limited by Donatist or 
Anabaptist notions of the Church; she has, ac- 
cording to the purity of the word, the power of 
the preaching, the vitality of the faith, her de- 
grees, guo purior et sincerior est verbi predicatio, 
eo etiam purior est ecclesize status (JOHN GERHARD, 
Loc. XI. p. 195). But it should not be said, that 
there is no Church where sinners are and are 
tolerated (Anaboptists, SoHWENKFELD and others). 

6) On earth and in heaven: ‘the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all” (ver. 23); she is not 
merely a temporal institution, within the visible 
world, she embraces men after as well as before 
death. ‘Of all the names which the Church 
can and does bear, not one is so immeasurably 





* (The so-called revelations of modern “spiritualism ” do 
not seem to have shed much | on the few passages of Ser’ 
ture which treat of ls. Nor do they attempt to do so. 
One might infer something from this fact, as to question 
whether these revelations, granting them a 
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deep and yet so ove ae tly clear, so sharply 
defined and yet so inexhaustibly rich, at once so 
real and spiritual, external and internal, obvious 
and mysterious as this one: she is the Body of 
Christ. It is this name and no other, which the 
New Testament Church has not in common with 
the Old Testament Church, and in which all her 
superiority over the latter is included ; time and 
eternity, suffering and glory, blessing and curse, for 
all over whom the name of Christ is named, lie 
in its lap, and itself a riddle, to be first solved 
hereafter, yet all the riddles proposed to us by 
the present life find in it their solution” (De- 
LITZSCH). 

The completion of the Church is an object of 
the Divine government of the world, and has 
begun here in Christendom by the path of faith, 
to which the inheritance in the saints is certain 
(vers. 18, 19, 23). 

6. Faith has its ground “in the Lord Jesus 

ver. 15), its place of manifestation in the Church 
(a iuac, ver. 15), its worth and its position be- 
ore love (ver. 15), its importance and value for 
God, who requires it as the condition of salva- 
tion (ver. 19: ‘to us-ward who believe”’), from 
which may be inferred at the same time, that it 
has different degrees, since the Apostle joins to- 
gether himself and others, also since the parti- 
ciple is present, that it is not to be conceived of 
as an act once for all, but as “a continuing life- 
movement to be constantly renewed.” 

7. Beside faith stands dove, which is germinally 
included in the former, since this “is an act of 
self-emptying and surrender to a gracious God,” 
who is Love. But it is not to be regarded as a 
virtue, by means of which we become well- 

leasing to the beloved Love; it comes into ex- 
istence with faith, which lays hold of the right- 
eousness of Christ, and thus attains to righteous- 
ness before God, and is the mother of all virtues. 
—In the phrase ‘unto all the saints” no limita- 
tion can be perceived, since he who loves al/ the 
members of the Church. the orthodox and the 
erring too, will imitate his Lord Jesus, the Good 
Samaritan of the world in Samaritan love (Luke, 
x. 87: “Go thou and do likewise”). The con- 
text leads only to this emphasizing of love. 

8. The ground of hope is the calling of God and 
its goal the ‘‘inheritance” of God. It comes 
from above, points and looks upward; it lifts us 
out of the natural ego and above the visible 
world about us.* 

9. Knowledge is both path (év émtyvdoer, ver. 
17) and goal (ei¢ rd cidévar, ver. 18); it is a mat- 
ter capable of growth, for it has but to ponder 
the thoughts of the eternal, creative God. Man’s 
knowledge is not perfect within the domain of 
creation, still less can he know the things of the 
invisible world. Only by living in a sphere does 





* [Merer: “Notice here, too, the three fundamental ele- 
ments of subjective Christianity: Fuith and Love and rae 
(yore. 15, 18); in faith and love the illumination thro e 

oly Ghost should ever bring more and more to our know- 
ledge the of our hope; for the Christians’ roAirevua is 
in heaven (Phil. iii. 20), whither their entire “minding” and 
= » is di . The centre of Christianity is still 
faith with its love, in connection with which, however, hope 

ngly and inspiritingly, holds up the constant 

uces this against WeEIss, who seeks to discover 
special prominence given to “ entirely after the Pe- 
” which as that author ks makes “ hope ” the 





he gather knowledge of what is found there; 
knowledge comes from experience of oceurrences. 
Without a disposition of the heart the sense of the 
understanding is not enlarged and sharpened. 
Sensible, mental, spiritual knowledge refers to 
life-spheres, in which he who knows must move. 
Only the believing, loving, longing one knows 
and grows in knowledge unto knowledge. 

10. The prayer of the Apostle has it starting- 
point in what God has given, and its goal in 
what God should give. From thankful acknow- 
ledgment, he proceeds to requests, petitions ; 
with the faith and love of the church before his 
eyes, he rises to supplication for the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, for wider knowledge of 
what God is, on behalf of their inner life. This 
occurs daily. Thus have we all, ministers and 
members of the church, especially the former, to 
learn, in order to practise it, what furthers the 
Kingdom of God in general and in particular: 
such prayer is a means of grace full of blessing for 
those who offer it, as well as for those for whom 
it is offered. 

11. The consummation in the case of individuals 
is conditioned by the church and conditions its 
consummation. Hence ‘His inheritance in the 
saints” (ver. 18). Outside the church we do 
not advance, nor salvation become ours, what- 
ever we may be, or accrue to us, wherever we 
stand ; it is a gift, for which we must be prepared. 
The fulness of the gift and our perfection finally 
coincide. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is a joy, when in social circles one hears 
from another, just as of city and state events, so 
especially of the kingdom of God, the church of 
Christ, of the faith and love of Christians.—We 
should not judge the faith of particular persons 
in a church, but rejoice in the faith within the 
church, though it be only among the minority ; 
so long as there is believing preaching, supplica- 
tion for all that concerns the church, order in 
the administration of the sacraments, grace at 
table and family worship, use of the best hymns, 
since we have so many poor ones, and many ano- 
ther sign of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
church, a stranger who does not know the indi- 
viduals at all, may and ought to rejoice therein 
and speak thereof.—Love to ali Christians! As 
we must pray every Sunday for love toward all 
men, 80 love to ali Christians is not so easily 
brought about. The orthodox, pietists, and those 
who deal earnestly with God’s word and the con- 
fessions of the church, are least likely to en- 
counter love from those, who regard themselves 
as precisely the liberal Christians ; such fall in 
much more readily with those who are against 
the Church of Christ than with these. Always 
reckon among “all Christians” those first, who 
are to you the most unpleasant, thus you will 
best perceive the weight of this injunction and 
your own weakness.—Who of us always begins 
his prayers with thanksgiving, as did the Apos- 
tle? We rather pray for what we lack, than 
thank for what we have received. This should 
not be. 

Men rejoice much, if they are thought of at a 
distance ; they part well-nigh always with the 








request; Remember me! It is something beyond 
this, when such remembrance rises into interces- 
sion, and one remembers the absent, not merely 
pleasantly or listlessly, in conversation with 
men, but devoutly in prayer to God.—Without 
knowledge we do not attain to knowledge; only 
in the light do we see light. The Apostle does 
not indeed preach the Word of learning or sci- 
ence, but still it is spoken against ignorance, in- 
discretion, narrowness. Only that the centre of 
man, the heart and temper with the will be open 
to the light, to knowledge!—As the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10), so the 
starting point for this is insight into our misery 
and poverty; poor human beings generally swell 
out with their own worth, and just in this way 
fritter away what they have of God’s gifts. We 
must in the end seek our worth above, if we 
would find it; else we get into a pitiful satis- 
faction. 

The three most important objects of our know- 
ledge: 1. God’s calil—in our need; 2. God’s 
heritage—in our heart; 3. God’s strength—in our 
longing and striving.—As the world needs revela- 
tion beside the wisdom from experience, so a 
man also needs besides wisdom and prudence 
the private revelation to teach what and how he 
should act and suffer and bear.—Our hope rests 
on Christ in God. What the Father, to whom 
Christ in His holy humanity prayed, praying as 
to His God, has done to Him, im and upon Him, 
when He exalted Him from the dead to His right 
hand, that shall occur to thee, since He works 
upon thee, yet only in proportion to thy faith in 
thy Saviour.—Be, become and remain a member 
of the Church which is His Body! Those are 
beheaded rather, who deny the Lord to save their 
heads, than those who in‘holy martyrdom lost 
their heads, to remain with their Head. 


Srarke:—Faith has to do with the gospel, 


love with the law. Faith takes, love gives; the 
former has the benefits, the latter the duties.— 
We must not seek the saints only in heaven, for 
they are certainly already on the earth. The 
imperfection of sanctification and holiness does 
not deny the truth of these things.—See here, 
how a preacher should remember his congrega- 
tion before God in prayer!—As it is one of the 
signs and duties of a faithful teacher, now to 
thank and now to pray to God for his congrega- 
tion, so it is not less the characteristic of a good 
hearer, to give the teacher, whose intercession 
he will confidently expect as a blessing to him- 
self, great cause for thanksgiving.—The posses- 
sions of our glorious inheritance are so great and 
excellent, that no man can understand them 
without the illumination of the Holy Ghost.—The 
mere science of the letter in Divine things, ob- 
tained by the natural powers of godless people 
is no real enlightenment nor proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.—The call to the kingdom of God 
must stand at the basis of every external calling 
which we have in our sphere of life, that we may 
master it.—Conversion is a great and almighty 
work of God, hence not the power of man, nor 
consisting in a mere thought of the brain, but is 
a great change of soul, since all its powers are 
turned away from sin and the world to heaven 
and God.—Lazarus was awakened by Christ with 
a word, but how many sermons did He use to 





awaken the spiritually dead Jews, and yet they 
would not let themselves be awakened. God’s 
power and grace for the conversion of man is in 
itself infinite, yet He will force no man, but 
leaves him the freedom to resist.—The Christian 
Church is the Body of Christ and hence closely 
united with Him. She receives all her fulness 
from Him; from Him, the Head, flows all strength 
into the members. Although she here finds her- 
self surrounded with much weakness and misery, 
yet is she still glorious in her Head, who already 
reigns in glory. 

A. H. Francke:—This then is also wisdom, to 
know that we cannot be wise unless there be a 
God and we can receive it from Him in answer 
to prayer. The Apostle does not say, he wishes 
that a university might be established in the city 
of Ephesus, in which many professors would 
take positions, that by this means the people 
might be made wise,—but: that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom. 

RieGER :—Beside the glances into the distance 
and the hope of our calling in the invisible and 
eternal, beside the insight into the economy of 
God, without us, we must not disregard the in- 
sight into the necessary truths learned by expe- 
rience of God’s work of grace within us, that 
each do their part in making the heart steadfast 
and full of confidence and love. If aman thinks 
of the depth of his fall, the throng and deceit of 
his foes, the powerful hindrances to his salvation, 
then he may well desire to look into the great- 
ness of the power of God, which is employed in 
his calling and preservation unto blessedness. 
—In faith we can most precisely notice, how God 
applies His transcendent might and yet how man 
is not overcome by it in a violent manner, but is 
so disposed, that he can maintain his convictions, 
his love for light, his obedience under its influ- 
ence.—Believing is opposed by the love of our 
own life so deeply inherent in us, by so many 
offences occurring to us in the world’s ways; 
therefore it requires the working of His mighty 
strength. This power of God and its effect is 
indeed still concealed in us, covered up by our 
weaknesses, and behind the curtain of the flesh 
not yet fully to be judged; but in Jesus Christ 
it has already attained to victory.—The Head 
and the Body together make a whole; in the 
church is seen the fulness of Him who filleth all 
in all; Christ applies the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Him to the completing and perfect- 
ing of this His church; He does not leave her 
until He has also fulfilled all that is well-pleasing — 
to God, and presented her, blameless, filled with 
all the fruits of righteousness.—He who stands 
in vital fellowship with Him, has all things.— 
All that is not yet disclosed to you, remains yours 
still in this fulness. 

Passavant:—Do you detect no result of this 
Divine power in you, no new life from God, or 
no hunger and thirst after deliverance out of the 
old nature into the new nature of the friends of 
the Lord; oh, do not trust yourself, do not trust 
thy best thoughts, thy most beautiful feelings, 
thy noblest strivings, thy best beliefs, for there is 
also a vain, a false, self-made, fancied faith, a 
faith leading to God as little as coming from God. 
—Are they holy and good, those powers, Jesus 
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is still more holy and glorious above them; and 
have they on God’s account, as is the case, as 
angels of light an influence upon the worlds of 
Gd, upon the earth, upon us, they receive from 
Christ their power and strength, they stand un- 
der His supreme influence; He directs them, He 
equips them. Are they unholy and evil, those 
powers, even here Jesus will have power and 
maintain authority; will punish their evil na- 
ture, will restrain their corrupting influence and 
destroy their power, aye, has already, as the 
Dying and Crucified One, broken and destroyed 
their power.—Al/ in all: In the angels of His 
power, in the glorified righteous, in His saints, 
and all the Blessed, their only clear and heavenly 
radiance, their Divine joy, their eternal peace, 
their blessedness, their glory. All in all: Among 
the angels of disobedience, about the unrighteous, 
the ungodly and the damned, for all the Light 
shining with eternal rays of anxiety and terror 
through their darkness; the eye, that with a 
flame of fire searches forever through their in- 
most nature; the power, that always from with- 
out and from within tends them with a rod of 
iron; the word, the eternal word, judging and 
condemning them in their own hearts, ever anew, 
ever more penetratingly, more irrevocably, more 
awfully, Allin all: In all His worlds, from the 
lowest to the highest degrees, in all powers and 
glories, from the smallest to the most exalted of 
constellations, of suns, which excel all others in 
clearness and glory. He is the Divine, infinite 
fulness of light, of life, from out which they 
gladly rise in His heavens, 
Hevpner:—Thanksgiving and prayer are the 
inward emotions of a holy mind, the inward holy 
choir.—Only what proceeds from God’s revela- 
tion, which is attested to man by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, is true wisdom. Every 
one must have his own revelation of Christianity, 
for he should not believe on the testimony of a 
stranger.—The Christian knows not only his mi- 
sery, but also his blessedness, how rich and glo- 
rious is the inheritance ordained by God for the 
saints, and from the greatness of his blessedness 
he knows the greatness of Divine grace. All 
this can be known and valued only by an en- 
lightened eye, because it has not the dazzling 
glitter of earthly things. The evil spirit blinds 
man, so that he does not perceive how great is 
the blessedness won by Christ, so that he in his 
blindness thinks this disturbs his happiness and 
lays a yoke upon him.—God’s mental power 
shows itself in what He has made out of man, in 
the transformation of the single sinner as well as 
of the heathen world. What philosopher could 
have suspected this? What did Apollonius ac- 
complish? Nothing, save that the next genera- 
tion held him to be what he was, a charlatan.— 
The resurrection of Christ is a token of spiritual 
life, of the regeneration of humanity, to take 
place through the Risen and Exalted Christ,— 
Christ is the Lord of the whole world of spirits, 
visible and invisible; He has authority over all 
ruling powers in heaven and on earth. Paul’s 
words are an amplification of Matth, xxviii. 18. 
—This heavenly King is given to the Church as 
Head; she is committed to Him in specie; over 
ier He has immediate oversight and care; she is 


a _ to Him the dearest of all, because He has bought 





her with His own blood.—The Church is the 
Body of Christ, she is a communion, entirely 
permeated by His Spirit, the members being ani- 
mated and controlled by His Spirit; she is the 
very centre of His efficiency. 

Strer:—The most powerful and yet most 
humble way of exhorting is with this introduc- 
tion: I pray for thee !—No thanksgiving without 
petition, so long as perfection and completeness 
are not yet there.—Our state of grace does not 
indeed begin with this deeper insight, but only 
through this does it indeed advance: may all 
preachers then learn from the Apostles, to work 
properly in their sermons and in their congrega- 
tions for thisend.—The Spirit of God cannot begin 
entirely without knowledge, nor work through 
dim feeling toward new will and life.—Illumina- 
tion is not itself as yet sanctification, but is the 
immediately vital transition thereto from faith, 
which is at first, in and before experience, a mat- 
ter of knowledge.—7o0 know God—the highest 
aim of all wisdom of the spirit.—In the heart is 
all decided, faith, insight, desire, will.—The 
Apostle unfolds and portrays the supremacy of 
the Exalted One in the domain of power, espe- 
cially in the kingdom of grace, of the Spirit, 
making alive again the dead in sin on the earth, 
in the church.—In this world there are many 
names before God and Christ, that we do not 
know orname, but hereafter we shall learn them. 
—Church is the assembly or unity of those called 
to the fellowship of salvation in Christ; it is 
the growing, developing body of Christ. 

Levupop (Sermons for Whitsunday on vers. 15- 
19): The heavenly gifts, in which the childrenof God 
rejoice with praise to-day. 1) The grace of God, 
enriching us in the knowledge of salvation; 2) 
The power of God, causing this knowledge to be- 
come a might; 8) The faithfulness of God, carry- 
ing forward the good work already begun to the 
blessed goal.— How do we prove ourselves thankful 
Sor the outpouring of the Holy Ghost and His gifts? 
1) By our knowing His gifts better; 2) ever im- 
ploring them more faithfully for ourselves and 
others; 8) by letting ourselves be filled by them 
and their power become more perceptible and 
precious in us.— What are the Christian’s festival 
petitions? 1) That he may grow in the know- 
ledge of salvation; 2) that he may grow in fel- 
lowship with the Saviour and all saints; 3) that 
he may not forget to give thanks for the unmer- 
ited favors of God.—The high significance of the 
Pentecostal gift: 1) It’ comes from the Lord; 
prayer is its condition; 2) In it the Lord comes 
to us; knowledge of God and His plan of salva- 
tion, of Christ and His saving work, is its proof; 
8) Through it we come to the Lord; living faith, 
working in love is its crown.—The fellowship of 
believers, holy and glorious: 1) The spirit of reve- 
lation endows it; 2) Faith in the Lord Jesus 


founds it; 3) Love to all saints strengthens it; 


4) Fraternal intercession crowns it. 

Winter (vers. 20-23) :—The ascension of Christ 
His exaltation to the right hand of God in heaven: 
1. Let us so consider it. 2. Let us perceive the 
transcendent consolation therein inherent for us: 
a) now is He properly attested as our Saviour 
and Deliverer; 5) now we know, not only that 
He still lives, but has power to defend us and 
His kingdom; ¢) now we may cheerfully go 
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there too. 8. The high and holy duties proceed- 
ing from this: a) that we obey Him in all things; 
6) commit to Him ourselves and our whole life; 
¢e) seek not what is below, but what is above, and 
have our conversation in heaven.—Christ all in 
all! 1) The Lord of all in heaven; 2) the Al- 
mighty Head of His Church on earth. 

[ Hopax:—In praying that the Ephesians might 
be enlightened with spiritual apprehensions of 
the truth, the Apostle prays for their sanctifica- 
tion. In praying that they might have just con- 
cepiions of the inheritance to which they were 
called, he prayed that they might be elevated 
above the world. And in praying that they 
might know the exceeding greatness of the power 
exercised in their conversion, he prayed that 
they might be at once humble and confident,— 
humble, in view of the death of sin from which 
they had been raised; and confident, in view of 
the omnipotence of that God who had begun 
their salvation. 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 15. Community of faith begets 
community of feeling, and this brother-love is 
an instinctive emotion, as well as an earnest ob- 
ligation. In that spiritual temple which the 
Spirit is rearing in the sanctified bosom, faith 
and love are the Jachin and Boaz, the twin pil- 
lars that grace and support the structure.—Ver. 
16. The Apostle, though he had visited them, 
does not felicitate himself on his pastoral success 
among them, but gives thanks on this account to 
God.—The Apostle gave thanks, and his thanks 
ended in prayer.—Ver. 17. It is only when the 
prayerful study of the Bible is blessed by spiri- 
tual influence that wisdom is acquired.—This 
knowledge of God concerns not the works of His 
creation, which is but the ‘‘time-vesture” of 
the Eternal, but the grace and the purposes of His 
heart, His possession and exhibition of love and 
power.—Ver. 18. If the spirit of wisdom and re- 
velation in the knowledge of God be conferred, 
then the scales fall from the moral vision, and 
the clpudy haze that hovers round it melts away. 
—Not only had they been the objects of God’s 





affection—but also, and especially, of God’s 
power. Infinite love prompted into operation 
omnipotent strength.—Ver. 19. If the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus be the normal exhibition of Divine 
power, other similar exhibitions are pledged to 
Christ’s people.—Ver. 20. The specimen and 
pledge of that power displayed in quickening us, 
is Christ’s resurrection. 1. It is transcendent 
power. 2. It is power already experienced by 
believers. 8. Itis resurrectionary power, displayed 
in restoring life. 4. The resurrection of Jesus 
is in this respect not merely a specimen or illus- 
tration—it is also a pledge. Present spiritual 
life and future resurrection are both involved.— 
Jesus was placed at the Father’s “right hand.” 
1. It is the place of honor. 2. It is the place of 
power. 38, It is the place of happiness—happi- 
ness possessed, and happiness communicated.— 
Ver. 22. The brow once crowned with thorns now 
wears the diadem of universal sovereignty ; and 
that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in . 
it the sceptre of unlimited dominion. He who 
lay in the tomb has ascended the throne of un- 
bounded empire. Jesus, the brother-man, is 
Lord of all: He has had all things put under His 
feet—the true apotheosis of humanity.—The his- 
tory of the church is a proof extending through 
eighteen centuries; a proof so often tested, and 
by such opposite processes, as to gather irresisti- 
ble strength with its age; « proof varied, rami- 
fied, prolonged, and unique, that the exaltec 
Jesus is Head over all things to the church. 
—Ver. 23. Head and body are correlative, and 
are organically connected. There is first a con- 
nection of life—at the same time a connection of 
power,—and, in fine, a connection of sympathy. 
—The Head of the Church is at the same time 
Lord of the Universe. While He fills the Church 
fully with those blessings which have been won 
for it and are adapted to it, He also fills the uni- 
verse with all such gifts as are appropriate to its 
welfare—gifts which it is now His exalted pre- 
rogative to bestow.—R. ] 





B. The extent and mission of the church. 


CuaptTer II, 1-22. 


1. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation. 


(Cuap. II. 1-10.) 


1 And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins [You also who 
2 were dead in your! trespasses and your sins]; Wherein in time past ye [Wherein 
ye once] walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power [or powers]’ of the air, [of ] the spirit that [which] now worketh in the 
3 children [sons] of disobedience: Among whom also gerenl we all had our conver- 


sation [way of life] in times past in the lusts of our 


esh, fulfilling the desires [do- 


ing the wishes] of the flesh and of the mind [thoughts]; and [we] were by nature® 


4 the children of wrath, even as others [the rest:—]. But God, who is [being] rich 
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-D in mercy, for [becat 


: 6 (by grace ye are [have been] sav 


cause of ] his great love wherewith he loved us, Even when we were 
dead in sins [our trespasses], hath [omit hath]* quickened us together with Christ, 
;) And hath [omit hath] raised us up together 


with Him],> and made us sit together [with Him] in [the] heavenly places in 
7 Christ Jesus: That in the ages to come he might shew [That he might shew forth 
in the ages which are to come]* the exceeding riches’ of his grace, in his [omit his] 


8 kindness toward us, through [toward us in] 
ith ;? it is the gift of God [the gift is 


9 [have ye been] saved through 


Christ Jesus. For by oe are ye 


’s]. Not 


10 of works, lest any [that no] man should boast. For we are his workmanshi 
[his handiwork are we], created in Christ Jesus unto [for] good works, whic 
God hath before ordained [God before prepared] we should walk in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—[The pronoun buy is found in X, B.D. F.; accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott. It is 
omitted in Rec., K. L.; bracketted by Alford, rejected by Braune, but it seems unlikely to have been inserted, since the ar- 


ticles are sufficiently explicit. 
and the anacoluthon, see Exeg. Notes.—R. 


They justify at all events the above rendering.—O 
Le. reads émOvyiacs instead of aunapriats. 


n also instead of and, the meaning of in, 


2 Ver. rig 0 word éfovgias is generally taken collectively, It means here either empire (so Ellicott renders) or 


powers (Four 


ng. clergymen). The latter least disturbs the E. V., and gives an excellent sense.—O/f must be inserted be- 


fore “spirit,” to show that it is not in apposition with “tprince,” as the E, V. assumes.—Sons is more literal than “ chil- 


dren,” and serves to distinguish viot from réxva (ver. 2).—R. 


3 Ver. 3.—Instead of réxva dv ae [Rec.] in %, B. and others, A. D, E. F.G. and others read ¢vge: réxva ; an evident 
transposition, to take d¥ae. from between two words belonging together. [Most modern editors retain the order of the 
Rec.—Alford accepts yea (N, B.) instead of hpmev (Rec., A.D. F. K. L., most editors).—Ellicott has been followed in the 


emendations of the English text.—R.] 


4 Ver. 5.—[The aorist should be rendered by the English past, here and ver. 6, while the peculiar and emphatic éaore o e- 
gwaopévor, ye have been and (still are) saved, seems to require the perfect here, where a series of past acts are brought in 
review.—We substitute our trespasses for sins, because rapawt#.accyv is usually rendered thus, the article having in 





this instance almost the force of our possessi 


—B. has a number of various readings in this verse, inserting év 


before rois mapanmtwpmaccty, which is an evident gloss. On tn see the parallel expression, ver. 1.—R.] 
5 Ver. 6.—{ Jn Him is preferable to together, bringing out more exactly the force of ovy in the compound verbs.—R.] 


6 Ver. 7.—The whole verse is wanting in &%,; yet added very early. 


The order of the E. V. is unfortunate, since the erm- 


phasis rests on the verb shew forth. The fuller expression: the ages which are to come, seems to be required by the full form 


or the Greek. 
7 Ver. 7.—[ 
by nearly all modern editors.—R. 


The Rec. (with D2 K. L.) gives the masculine form. The neuter is found in A. B. D.1 F., added in §&,, accepted 


8 Ver. 7.—[The E. V. as so often incorrectly renders év, through. The comma should be omitted, as the phrase is 
either part of a compound modal clause, or closely joined with “toward us,”—His before kindness is altogether unneces- 


sary.—R.) 


9 Ver. 8. [The article ris before riarews is found in X, D.2K.L., most cursives, Rec ; accepted by Tischendorf, 


Meyer, Eadie, 
in 3, 4) and Braune. 


Bracketted by Alford. It is omitted in XX, B. D. F. G.; rejected by Lachmann, Ellicott (not in eds, 1, 2, but 
The weight, though not the majority, of authorities seems to be against it—Alford renders the last 


clause of the verse: God's is the gift, following the Greek order, but Ellicott’s rendering: the gift is God's, better accords 


with the English usage respecting emphatic position.—R.] 


10 Ver. 10.—{This transposition brings out the emphasis resting on His, required by the Greek order, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of showing that the participle created agrees with we.—The changes in the latter part of the verse are de- 
manded by the generally admitted interpretation of the passage.—See Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection and. Summary.—After the Apostle 
has been led, by his petition for enlightenment 
respecting the glory purposed from eternity and 
already begun, to the carrying out of this pur- 
pose in the Church of Christ, the Body of which 
He is the Head, and in such a manner too, that 
i. 23, **so grand and solemn in matter and in 
manner,” is adapted to form ‘‘a full-toned con- 
clusion”? (Meyer), his look is again turned to 
his readers to notice the ‘mighty working of the 
Father, through the resurrection and ascension 
of the Son, done once for all, and yet taking 
place in every one called into the Church” 
(Saree). First of all he is moved by ‘‘a glance 
at the similar condition of death in the case of 
the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and of the Jews (ver. 3)” 
(Stier) and then by the thought of God, who out 
of mercy has quickened and blessed the wretched 
in, with and through Christ (vers. 4-7): of grace 
through faith (vers. 8, 9), new-creating in Christ 
(ver. 10)! 

Braune, as will be seen below, arranges this 
section into paragraphs: Vers. 1-8, the condition 








of death out of Christ; ver. 4, the Deliverer; 
vers. 5, 6, the deliverance; ver. 7, the purpose; 
vers. 8-10, the means of bringing about the deli- 
verance.—Hopa@e, who is always clear in his 
analysis, finds three principal topics treated of 
in this section:—(1) The spiritual state of the 
Ephesians before their conversion, vers. 1-3. 
(2) The change which God had wrought in them, 
vers. 4-6. @) The design for which that change 
had been. effected, vers. 7-10. He then enters 
into details,—ALrorp: ‘‘The power of the Father 
in quickening us, both Gentiles and Jews, in and 
with Christ (1-6); His purpose in manifesting 
this power (7); inference respecting the method 
of our salvation.” This follows Srigr’s view, 
who refers the preceding clause to God.—R. ] 
Hence the connection of the beginning of this 
chapter (kai. duac cvvelwroinoe, ver. 5) with 
‘‘wrought” (i. 20, BenceL) or ‘‘gave” (i. 22, 
Harness) is inadmissible. Nor is «ai dvrac iuac 
to be joined with ei¢ judg tode mearevovrac (i. 19, 
KNATCHBULL and others) or with mAypouuévon (i. 
23, Catovius, Koppe and others); nor is it ne- 
cessary to complain here again, that a well-con- 
tinued thread of discourse can scarcely be found 
in this Epistle (Rueckert). Although these 
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grammatical connections are to be rejected, there 
is still an internal relation: as the petition 
(i, 15-19) passed over into the typical and conso- 
latory view of the exaltation of Christ, this sec- 
tion by applying this to the readers in effect con- 
tinues the subject. 

The condition of death out of Christ (vers. 1-8). 
The construction is not easy at first sight, but 
otherwise regular: kai iuac¢ dvrac (ver. 1)—é 6e- 
éc (ver. 4)—ovveCworoincev (ver.5), The expan- 
sion of the object (vers. 1-3) alone occasions the 
beginning of a new sentence (ver. 4), as 6 dé 0e- 
6c¢ shows, indicating as do autem, inguam the 
epanalepsis (W1NER, p. 412); in consequence the 
object already described (vers. 1-3) is again re- 
peated in briefer statement (ver. 5). So THEo- 
PHYLACT and most ancient and modern exposi- 
tors. [Exuicorr thus states the same view: 
“Ver. 1, after having its structure interrupted 
by the two relatival sentences, vers. 2, 3, is re- 
newed in ver. 4 (not ver. 5, Scnorr) by means 
of dé resumptive (Herm. Viger, No. 544), and 
there further elucidated by the interpolated no- 
minative Oedéc, expanded in application by the 
more comprehensive 7juac, and concluded in ver. 
5.”,—Hopae (more popularly, but less exactly) : 
‘‘He dwells so long, in vers. 2-4, on the natural 
state of the Ephesians, that he is obliged, in ver. 
5, to repeat substantially the beginning of ver. 1, 
in order to complete the sentence there com- 
menced.”’ The objection to the E. V.: hath he 
quickened, aside from the wrong tense, is that 
‘the’ has no antecedent, if ii. 23 refers to Christ, 
within reasonable distance.—R. ] 


Ver. 1. You also, xa? tiuac, applies the 
discourse to the readers, without opposing dpuac 
to any others, than the genus, the whole church, 
as members of which they here come into special 
consideration, since they also have experienced, 
what has been experienced by the whole, and 
are a proof of the truth before uttered. [In 
rendering kai vac, ‘you also,” it is not im- 
plied that they are contrasted with other Chris- 
tians; it is chosen rather to avoid the simple 
connection with what precedes which is ex- 
pressed by ‘‘and you,” and to give prominence 
to the word ‘‘you;” not thus introducing ‘‘a 
special exemplification of the general act of grace 
in ver. 23,” but implying a parallelism between 
the physical death in the case of Christ and the 
spiritual death in their case, as indeed the govern- 
ing verb ovveCworoinoev (ver. 5) suggests.—R. | 

Who were dead in your trespasses and 
your sins, [Svtrac¢ vexpovg toi¢g taparn- 
TOmact KaiTaic duaprtiatc iparv. See 
Textual Note 1].—Ovrac, depending on ovve- 
Cworoinoe, in view of the woré occurring in the 
subsequent relative clause, is evidently—cum 
eratis (BeNGeL), the condition in which God 
found them, when He quickened them (MEYER). 
They were dead through sins; the dative is ab- 
latival, marking the causa efficiens (GRoTIUS, 
Meyer). Hence it is not equivalent to vexpol r7 
duaptia(Rom. vi. 11), ye are dead for sin (CasE- 
TAN), nor with Grotius—év toi¢ mapattéuact 
(Col. ii. 18, the parallel passage. in which the 
status, the element is emphasized).* 





# [Eavre infers from ver. 2, “in which,” that these datives 
represent not simply the instrument, but at the same time 





— — 


That Paul makes a distinction between rapér- 
Towa and dyuapria, and what it is, is shown in 
Rom. v. 12-19. There the sin of Adam is termed 
rd Tov évde mapartwua (vers. 15, 17, 18) or mapa- 
ko# (ver. 19), and through one man 7 duapria has 
come into the world (ver. 12). Comp. Rom. y. 
20 with vii. 10-13. Tlapamrroya is applicable 
to the first sin of the seduced first man; the idea 
of misdeed is contained in it, of a deed not consi- 
dered, temere commissum, i. e., a nolente facere inju- 
riam, while duapria, with its manifestations ai 
auapria reaches further and deeper (TirrMann, 
Syn. I. p. 45 ff.).* There is here an ascent from 
desertio boni to perpetratio mali (AuGusTINE), To 
this view approximate Hartess [Hopae] (actual 
sins and manifestations of sin in word, deed or 
otherwise), OLSHAUSEN (actions of sin and the 
more internal sinful motions of the soul in desires 
and words), JEROME (delicta cogitatione inchoata 
and actual sins).¢ The distinction: the mental 
errors and obscurations, the moral sins and vices 
(Marruigs), is unfounded; neither should we 
apply the former to the Jews and the latter to the 
Gentiles (BENGEL), nor with Srier first think of 
the law of the State, of the conscience, well- 
known to the heathen also, and then of the out- 
breaks of corruption itself. We may not, how- 
ever, take the two as purely synonymous 
(Korre), or deny a real distinction by affirming 
merely a two-fold representation, fall and trans- 
gression (Mryrr).—The article points to the sins 
committed by the readers, Rom. v.12: é¢’ © xdv- 
tec juaptrov, Hence tuov is an unnecessary ex- 
planatory gloss. [It is to be retained on diplo- 
matic and critical grounds, but does not affect 
the sense.—R. } 

Under vexpoi we should understand the dead, 
made dead; it recalls é« vexpav (i. 20); Chris- 
tians are no longer dead. But the natural sin- 
ful condition, according to the Scripture from 
Gen. ii. 17 on, is really a death, because it is 
without life from and in God (iv. 18). It is 
therefore not—miserable (Koprrand others), nor 
does it refer to physical death, as though it were 
equivalent to certo morituri (MEYER), which does 
not spare them now. Spiritual death alone is 
spoken of, since God is the source of life (Ps. 
xxxvi. 10) and without Him men are in the sha- 
dow of death (Matt. iv. 16; Luke i. 79; Matth. 
viii. 22; Luke xv. 24, 82; Rom. vii. 9,10). So 
nearly all expositors. [No weakening of the 
senge is admissible ; comp. Doctr. Note 3, d.—R. } 


Ver. 2. Wherein ye once walked [iv ai¢ 
mworé wmeptewatyoaTte|.—Ev aic, which 





the condition of death. The general notion of the dative, the 
where-cas¢, is not opposed to this. Hopge ELticort and AL- 
FORD accept the causa’ sense, the latter justifying the use of 
in, to express this (“sick im a fever”). There seems to be 
doubt enough as to the exact force to warrant us in retaining 
the preposition supplied in our version.—R. } 

* [ALForD doubts the universal applicability of TrrrMann’s 
distinction, but accepts it as correct here, where both words 
are used. In Rom. y. 12-19 (see pp. 176, 182, Romans) there 
is a very marked distinction between the words, but here it 
is less observable. We must however attribute to auapria a 
more generic sense than is found in the concrete mapan- 
Twj.a..—R. } 

+ [Etticorr: The former, the more limited term, viz.: par- 
ticular and special acts of sin; the latter, the more inclusive 
and abstract, embracing all forms, phases and movements of 
sin, whether entertained in thought or consummated in 
ot) So Kapri, though not very decided in his preference. 
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connects with duapriac, the word just preceding 
and forming a climax, denotes the causa of the 
condition of death as a developed condition, as a 
desired element. -Ilor2 mwepteratyoarte 
joined with vexpobc is an oxymoron, like 1 Tim. 
v. 6: Cioa réOvnxev. Tleperareiv év tive (iv. 17; 
v. 2; Rom, vi. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 2; Col. iii. 7) has 


been transferred from the Hebrew (yon) and 
designates walking as to the mode of life (WINER, 
p- 32); in English it designates the being at 
home, having entrance and exit, having one’s do- 
ings and movements, having one’s residence 
(Matth. xvii. 22: they abode in Galilee’). 
[Eapie: “The év marks out the sphere or walk 
which they usually and continually trod, for in 
this sleep of death there is a strange somnambu- 
lism. Col iii. 7.”—R. 

According to the course of this world 
[kata Tov aidva Tov Kécpuov ToObTOV].— 
K ara now defines a relation of those walking to 
a power. This relation qualifies the walk more 
closely as one directed thereby, dependent 
thereon, determined thereby; ‘‘according to,” 
“by virtue of” are the two significations re- 
quired here (Stier), which are combined in: 
corresponding to. This power is designated by 
TOV aidva Tow Kécpnov TobtToL, “the course 
of this world.” This combination is peculiar, 
the words themselves are frequent, seeming to be 
used indiscriminately: 1 Cor. ii. 6 (cogia row ai- 
ovog tobrov); iii. 18 (ondd¢ év TH aldvt TobTW) ; 
ver. 19 (cogia Tov Kéouov TovTov) ; i. 20 (codia row 
kéouov); John xii, 31 (6 dpywv tod Kéouov Tob- 
tov) ;_ 1 Cor. ii. 6 (rv apydvtwv Tov aidvoe Tob- 
tov) ;.2 Cor. iv. 4 (0 Oed¢ Tov aidvog ToiTov). But 
the distinction is clearly obvious. Aidv (Pas- 
sow sub voce, HARLESS in loco), from aiw—=dyu, 
dw, to breathe, is related to wvy7, with which 
Homer joins it, referring to life and time (#vum); 
hence also az’ aidvoc, ar’ aidvev. In the New 
Testament the notion of time predominates, of 
periods of time, and the tendencies controlling 
them, their character, view and mode of life, 
their spirit. K6éoo¢ is the created, but fallen, 
apostate world, more definitely: humanity. The 
former may occur in the plural, the latter not. 
Hence BenGEt is very correct: Jile hunc regit, et 
quasi informat ; kdouog est quiddam exterius: aidv 
subfilius. ‘* Tempus dicitur non solum physice, sed 
eliam mora’iter, connotata qualitate hominum in eo 
viventium; et sic aicv dicit longam temporum seriem, 
ubi xtas mala malam xtatem excipit.” Acts xiv. 
16; 1 Pet. i. 18.. In aiéy here the notion of the 
tendency of time predominates, and means more 
what we call the course of the world than lapse 
( Verlauf); the course includes both the time and 
its character, as does aiév also. Hence: accord- 
ing to, corresponding to the course of this world. 
The aiéy is in itself ethically indefinite, hence 
aiav tovnpéc (Gal. i. 4) and the demonstrative ov- 
tog or a genitive as here rot kécuov Tot- 
tov. Kédoyog is the external appearance, the ex- 
ternal continuance of the world of men, aidv its 
course, current, impulse (Stier); the latter may 
change, vary, in different periods, the former 
remains, and as the latter is estranged from God, 
so is this.* 
agen finds an ethical meaning predominant here in 
approach 





“Tn such cases as the present the meaning seems to 
that of ‘tendency, spirit, of the age’ (Olsh.), yet 





° 


It is incorrect to take the two words as purely 
synonymous, as though it were rdv Kéouov rov- 
tov (Koppr). We regard as arbitrary the view 
that they are—rov aidva rovrov rot Kéouov (RuecK- 
ERT), Or: Tdv Kéouov Tod ai@vog TovTov (BRet- 
SCHNEIDER). It is impossible to explain this 
designation from the gnostic doctrine of AZons, 
and to understand the devil thereby (Semuer). 
LurHer’s rendering: Lauf [so E. V.: **course’’] 
is more apt than: spirit of the age (Marruigs), 
tendency of the age (OtsHauseEn), life (HaRuEss), 
duration of time (Meyer), course of time (ScuEen- 
KEL). 

According to the prince of the powers 
of the air [kara rév Gpyovta tig é£ov- 
ciag tov aépoc)].—Here Paul evidently passes 
to what stands behind the course of this world, 
influencing it, working through it. Kard places 
this clause as parallel to the preceding, and rd» 
ap xovra refers to the master, the prince.* 
The genitive t#¢ €€ovoiac denotes the power 
belonging to and at the command of this prince 
(Matth. ix. 34; xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 
15), This power, which is to be considered as 
collective, is further defined by the genitive roa 
aépoc, ‘of the air,” most closely connected 
with it. *A7p, which in its etymology reminds 
us of aiév and in its nature of rveiua, is the air, 
the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, breathed 
by all, acting upon the xéoyoc, the world of men, 
standing in many relations to and exerting great 
power and influence upon their life; hence the 
power which the prince controls, is brought into 
connection with ‘the air,” is described by ‘of 
the air,”’ because in this are found the place and 
character of the power, its medium, element, re- 
gion and domain, its means and mode; the figu- 
rative and literal meanings coalesce, the air as 
a cosmical and pneumatic reality (Stier); we 
too say: it lies in the air, in the time, thus de- 
noting a quiet, profound and powerful operation. 
Thus Satan with his kingdom is sharply charac- 
terized, his nature spreading widely miasmata of 
corrupting power, from which even those truly 
living can scarcely withdraw or defend them- 
selves, miasmata from diabolical choke-damp (as 
in the French Revolution) even to the most re- 
fined ethereal poisons of classical, esthetic litera- 
ture (vi. 11, 12; Col. i. 13). So Gicumentus has 
described the devil’s power as id rdv ovpavév, 
ovx irép Tov ovpavév, concluding thus: gio yap 
Toic Tvebpaow 4 évaéptoc drat pt3h. 

We reject therefore those explanations, which 
take 6 Gpyov tie &E0vciac as princeps po- 
tentissimus (CLARIUS), or the genitive as apposi- 
tional—b¢ éorw éFovoia (FLATT), or cui est potestas 
(Erasmus and others), or as the object—imperium 
(Greek and Latin Faruers and others) ; those 
taking r7¢ EF o0vciac Tov dépoc as potestatis 





still not without distinct trace of the regular temporal notion, 
which, even in those where aiwy seems to imply lit- 
tle more than our ‘ world’ (comp. 2 Tim. iy. 10), may still be 
felt in the idea of the (evil) course, development, and progress 
‘ubi malam excipit’), that is tacitly associated with 
the term.”— FI ; 

* (“The world and the church are now tacitly brought into 
contrast as an nistic societies; and as the church has its 
own exalted and glorious Head, so the world is under the 
control of an active and powerful master, thus chaiacier- 
ized” (Eapte). The reference to a personality is to be found 
in this word, though €fovgias as a collective noun in 
cludes the evil spirits whose prince is Satan.—R.| 
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aérie# (Syriac, Bucerand others); or those taking 
tov daépoc only figuratively (Catvin, Beza), 
or==Toi oxérove (although we find: éoxoriofy 6 
ap, Rev. ix. 2), either tropically pro obnubilatione 
mentis (Cocceius, Storr and others), or pro con- 
ereto as darkened spirits, men and bad angels 
(FLart), or by metonyme, continens pro contento, 
the earth surrounded by the atmosphere (Hr- 
LARY. BULLINGER and others), or merely as the 
region—év T@ dépc (BAUMGARTEN, not -Crusivs), 
or only as a designation of quality—dépio¢ (A- 
Lapipg, Catrxtus and others), or referring it to 
the “prison,” 2 Pet. ii. 4 (AueusTINg) ; nor can 
we suppose here. a remnant of rabbinical tradi- 
tion (Meyer), or echoes of a Pythagorean view 
of the world (Meyer, ScueNnKEL), or the influ- 
ence of Alexandrian gnosis (Exsner and others), 
Out of such “muddy pools ”’or untenable specu- 
lations Paul would not have drawn his doctrine. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 8. 

{Harxtess and Srier are very full on this 
clause. The most extended comments easily ac- 
cessible to the English reader will be found in 
Eavir, whose opinion approaches very .nearly to 
that of Braune. The simplest explanation is that 
of AtrorD, who thinks the phrase ‘‘of the air” 
is drawn from ‘the persuasion and common par- 
lance of mankind,” without conveying any teach- 
ing respecting demonology. In any case the ge- 
nitive aépo¢ is to be regarded asa genitive, not 
of quality, but of place, either literal or figura- 
tive, or both, as Braune holds. Honan, while 
not definitely deciding, seems to favor the unte- 
nable view, that ‘‘ofthe air ’’ is—*‘ of darkness.”’ 
Eapie: ‘The xéouoc of the New Testament is 
opposed to God, for it hates Christianity: the 
believer does not belong to it, for it is crucified 
to him and he to it. That same world may be 
an ideal sphere, comprehending all that is sin- 
ful in thought and pursuit—a region on the ac- 
tual physical globe, but without geographical 
boundary—all that out-field which lies beyond 
the living church of Christ. And, like the ma- 
terial globe, this world of death-walkers has its 
own atmosphere, corresponding to it in charac- 
ter—an atmosphere in which it breathes and 
moves. All that animates it, gives it community 


‘of sentiment, contributes to sustain its life in 


death, and enables it to breathe and be, may be 
termed its atmosphere. Such an atmosphere 
belting a death-world, whose inhabitants are 
vexpoi Toi¢ TapanTa@puaoct Kai Tai¢ duapriacc, is really 
Satan’s seat. His chosen abode is the dark ne- 
bulous zone which canopies such a region of spi- 
ritual mortality, close upon its inhabitants, ever 
near and ever active, unseen and yet real, unfelt 
and yet mighty, giving to the xéouoc that ‘form 
and pressure ‘—that aiév—which: the Apostle 
here describes as its characteristic element.” 
—Comp. Sruart, Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p. 140; 
Hacensacn, Stud. u. Krit. 1. p. 479; Cupworts, 
Intel. System, Il. p. 664.—R. } 

Of the spirit, rot tvebmaros, is in ap- 
position to ty¢ eEovaiac Tov dépoc, ** of the power 
of the air.” While the last phrase sets forth his 
external dominion, the parallel phrase denotes 
his internal efficiency. Brenaen is excellent: 
principium illud internum, ex quo fluunt actiones in- 

delium, oppositum spiritui fidelium filiorum Dei. 
It is therefore not a personality, but an influence 





‘which has become ruling mode of thought, dis- 


position, a wvetua évepyovv. (RUECKERT, Stier). 


Comp. Winer, p. 589. Hence it is not to be 


joined in apposition to rdv dpyovra and a hy- 
pallage accepted as in iii. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 7; 
Luke viii. 82; xxii. 20. So Catovius, Koprr, 
RvECKERT; similarly Fuarr. But tov ve d- 
wartog is also not dependent on rod dépoc, as 
Hormann (Schrifibeweis I. p. 455) thinks, taking 
éfovoia in accordance with Luke xxiii. 7 as the 
region of dominion, so that the air of the spirit 
working in the disobedient is the atmosphere 
formed by his nature. Nor is it to be taken col- 
lectively, just as éfovoia rov' aépoc is the complex 
of demons (Grorius and others). It is the spi- 
rit, which through its ruler, the devil, exists out- 
side of individuals, defines them, works in them, 
the spirit of the age [ Zeitgeist]. 

[The apposition with éfovgiac is at all events 
to be accepted, with the majority of modern 
commentators. But here the two views present 
themselves: (1) the reference to the evil princi- 
ple, which must be taken objectively as the arti- 
cle requires (Meyer, Exuicorr), as Braune 
holds, or (2) to the aggregate character of the in- 
dividual rvepwara (Epix, ALForD). The former 
is open to the objection, that it represents Satan 
as the prince of a principle, and the latter as- 
sumes a collective sense which is quite unusual. 
If we accept a tacit antithesis to the Spirit of 
God, and remember that this spirit is here con- 
ceived of as distinct from its influence on men, 
(1) will be the safer view —R.] 

Which now worketh, roi viv éivep- 
yovvtoc.—tThis spirit is to be regarded as effi- 
cient, not as effected, affectus mundanus (ScuM1DT); 
vvv being put in advance and ‘in the children . 
of disgbedience” appended for emphasis. 
‘““Now”’ expresses the fact that it has not ceased 
to work, after no longer working in them, the 
readers (moré); it now works in the children of 
disobedience, subjects of its activity are not 
wanting ; it might be explained with OLsHauUsEN 
by év t@ aid totTy. From this danger always 
springs for the believers. Hence it is not: now 
still, ad hue (Meyer and others), nor: nunc 
mazime (BENGEL: qui evangelium per incredulitatem 
spernunt, manent mancipia spiritus illius et amplius 
capiuntur; STiER: ‘‘more now, since accom- 
plished redemption proffers itself”). Rugcker? 
also, with FLart, refers to the extraordinary, 
specially dangerous power of the Satanic king- 
dom in the age of Redemption (2 Thess. ii. 2 ff.; 
2 Cor. iv. 4). [So De Werte]. 

In the sons of disobedience, év roic vi- 
oi¢ THO GmetGeiac.—Thus are those desig- 
nated who are oi é§ azeeiag (comp. Rom. ii. 8: 
oi && épieiac), who are dependent on, springing 
from, nourished by disobedience, as v. 6; Col. 
iii. 6. It isa Hebraistic expression. [It marks 
‘the essential and innate disobedience of the 
subjects, a disobedience to which they belong as. 
children to a parent’ (Extrcorr).—R,.] ‘‘ Diso- 
bedience”’ emphasizes the immoral nature of un- 
belief, which is precisely disobedience, contu- 
macy, among the heathen also, who resist the 
secret voice of God in their conscience (Rom, ii. 
14, 15) as well as among the Jews who resist the 
revealed will of God in the word of the prophets, 


and among. both, in resisting the apostolic an-, 
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nouncement. Meyer should not be willing to 
refute the explanation; unbelief (Luruer, Ben- 
GEL, HARLEss,. ‘Stigr). *—The preposition év, 
“in,” marks the internality of this Satanic 
working: in their souls (Meyer). They are the 
«fulness ” of the devil, on whose part there is a 
“spirit,” efficient unto destruction, which the 
. disobedient and unbelieving mood already pre- 
/ sent in man comes to meet. 





Ver. 3. Among whom even we all had 
our way of life in times past [fv ol¢ Kai 
Huecig mavTec Gvectpagnmer rorTé).— 
The emphasis rests on kai jueic¢ ‘even we;’ 
in antithesis to ‘‘you” (ver. 1), the 0 
whom he describes as previously heathen, he 
places himself and the Jewish Christians,+ and 
that too without exception (‘tall’). "Ev oi¢, 
according to grammatical rules, refers to ‘the 
children of disobedience’ (ver. 2); thus de- 
elaring that those who were formerly Jews be- 
longed also to the children of disobedience; év 
ol¢ is=-dv kai music dvrec, in order to lay down 
the ethical category for the Jews (Meyer). So 
the same corruption and its universality are pre- 
dicated of the Jews, over against the Gentiles. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. We should not then render 
it inter quos, or explain that although the Jews 
were actually locally among the Gentiles, they 
did not live there as children of disobedience. 
The reference to mapantopuacw, *‘trespasses,”’ 
ver. 1 (Syriac, JEROME, Bence, Stier and 
others), is at once impossible, if ivov be retained 
there, and in any case inadmissible on account 

of ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,’? which denotes the 
element or sphere of the verb, so that this can- 
not be found in év oic¢. The grammatical con- 
nection cannot be decided by the parallel passage, 
Col. iii. 7: év o¢-—repierargoate, since parallel- 
ism will not contravene the requirements of 
grammar, 

In the lusts of our flesh [é» rai¢ ére- 
Gumiarc THO Capkoc rescea —The repeti- 
tion of év in the same clause occurs also in 2 Cor. 
i, 12: év dytoryre kai eiduxpiveig—év codia—év ya- 
pit. aveatpdgnuev év TH Kéoum, where the first 
phrase answers to the last in our verse, and the 
last to our first. Brnaen remarks on the verb: 
hoe quiddam speciosius quam ambulare. Sv1er 
finds it sharper and stronger than mepierarf- 
care, used of the Gentiles. Luruer: ‘‘ye have 
walked ”—‘*we have had our walk.” [So sub- 
stantially the E. V.] This avacrpégecba refers 





*[{The connection between “unbelief” and “ disobedi- 
ence” is undoubted, but the former does not come into any 
special prominence here, ‘The word here “ characterizes the 
world not as in direct antagonism to the gospel, but as it is 
by nature—hostile to the will and government of God, and 
Shes and wantonly violating that law which is written 


’ in their hearts” (Eaprs).—R. 
e reference to Jewish Christians has been accepted by 
the vast majority of commentators, both on account of the 


reference 


‘suppose the antl is em; suphedaing the fact that all Christians 
nature, or even the Jews who 
of pone by nature.—The 

woe at the close of the verse will of course 

the view taken of nuets.—R.] 


: 








more to an unquiet, refractory, quarrelsome 
course of conduct, reperareiv is rather an indo- 
lent letting one’s self go according to habit. The 
qualifying phrase; ‘‘in the lusts of our flesh,” 
also sharpens the affirmative here, in comparison 
with that respecting the Gentiles. Among the 
latter the power of the evil spirit works, as re- 
spects the Jews prominence is given to their own 
disposition and will. Israel had already the 
proper dpywv in the theocracy, in its discipline 
another éfovoia, the moderating and helping air 
of a better spirit, being by no means given over 
in the same degree to the course of this world 
(Stierx).—Harcess sets forth very well the order 
of the significations of odp£; 1) what is material, 
2) external, not mental, 3) what is ruled by matter, 
and in so far sinful, 4) what is sinful, opposed di- 
rectly to the Spirit of God, 5) Humanity in all 
these aspects. [Comp. the Excursus in Romans, 
pp. 235 ff. The word is here used in its ethical 
sense : the whole human nature turned away from 
God, in the supreme interest of self, devoted to 
the creature.—R. ] 

Doing the wishes of the flesh and of the 
thoughts [Tocovvrec Ta GeAjuata THe cap- 
Kd¢ kati Tov dJdtavotdy].—llotovvres, 
placed first for emphasis, defines more closely 
the preceding verb. [A participle of manner. 
—R.] The children of disobedience to whom 
they belonged, do the wills, ra WeAfApara,* 
not merely single ones, which the flesh has, and 
those rdv dtavordy, as real servants, slaves 
in fact. The plural denotes the confused, op- 
posing multiplicity ; a united, self-contained will 
is not spoken of. But these are not mere cbulli- 
tions of the flesh. ‘The diavoveiofa: is the in- 
ternal self-activity of man, conscious of his na- 
ture as self-determinable, and the d:dvore: are the 
manifold productions of this” (Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, I. p. 563). He appears as the 
slave of his inborn nature and of his selfish 
thought ; the two are turned to various objects, 
and in his desires create a diversity. The un- 
derstanding or the reason stands in the service 
of the flesh, falls into subtleties, seeking reasons, 
excuses, ways and means for the ‘lusts of the 
flesh,”’ helping the desire to strengthen into deter- 
minations and activities of the will, Avdvo- 
tac are ‘opinions of the will representing them- 
selves as prudent, deceitful grounds of volition.” 
CoaitaTionEs callidius peceandi studium inferunt, 
CARO ceco ruit impetu (BenagL). The plural 
marks the sundering, the confusion of the dd- 
vora into the unhappy and treacherous diversity 
(Haruess, Stier); the flesh makes a heap of 
reasonings (Berlenburger Bible). The context 
determines this view, as Meyer correctly re- 
marks, but the form chosen subserves the con- 
text, corresponding well to its purpose; but it 
should be noted, that didvo.ae is used by Paul 
only here, and @eAjuara only in his speech, Acts 
xiii. 22, there too of God’s will. It is incorrect 
to regard didvocae as loose fancies (Marries), 








* [Exuicort says of this word: “It here probably denotes 
the various exhibitions and manifestations of the will, and 
is thus symmetrical with, but a fuller expansion of eriOu- 

Meyer, Evie similarly; the latter inclinations, 
the posed the resolves into which they oS and which 
are further divided.—The use of the word seemed to 
our finding in it an element of desire, though the B. V. is tor 
decided in its rendering.—R, } 
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sensuous thoughts without the basis of sensuous 
desire (OusHavsEN), or corrupt imaginations 
Hase). 

é (the distinction between the two classes of 0e- 
Amara is thus expressed by Eapie: ‘The 
‘desires of the flesh’ are those grosser gratifica- 
tions of appetite which are palpable and easily 
recognized; and the ‘desires of the thoughts,’ 
those mental trespasses which may or may not 
be connected with sensuous indulgences.” EL- 
ticott: * The worldly sensual tendency of our 
life on the one hand, and the spiritual sins of our 
thoughts and intentions on the other.” Both 
Eapie and Hopge restrict odpg (in the second 
clause, not in the first) to the animal part of our 
nature, but this scarcely seems justifiable, espe- 
cially as the wider meaning gives so good a sense. 
Nor is the latter exact in taking dcavoia as in- 
cluding ‘the whole thinking and sentient prin- 
ciple, so far as distinguished from the animal 
principle,” still less in referring it here ‘‘more 
to the affections."” Meyer says dcdvorac bears to 
cdpé in this case the relation of the special to 
the general.—The article before capxé¢ and be- 
fore diavoldv would justify the rendering ‘our 
flesh,” ‘‘our thoughts,”’ but the literal translation 
is sufficiently explicit, ‘“‘thoughts” being the 
nearest equivalent to dcdvoca.—R. ] 

And we were by nature the children of 
wrath [kai guev tTékva pboee Opyqc).— 
Kai j7uev is most naturally taken as i. 19-22: 
éyeipac—kal Kabicac—kai irétagsev, or éyeipag—kal 
éxdGicev—and joined with rovovvrec, as a partici- 
ple resolved into the finite verb. Since yuev 
comes first, it isemphatic. [The change of con- 
struction gives emphasis to this verb also, mark- 
ing that they ‘‘ were,” not that they ‘‘are,” and 
further, as Eapre suggests, indicating unmis- 
takably, that what they ‘‘ were by nature”? was 
not the result of what they had been doing.—The 
insertion of ‘‘we” in the English text will serve 
to indicate this emphasis.—R.] The Apostle 
has noted the action in the preceding clause, he 
now notices the state of the Jews, which is per- 
ceptible and perceived from the action, and 
hence put in the second place, this like the other 
being more sharply expressed than in the case 
of the heathen. This is parallel to ‘‘the children 
of disobedience,” among whom he has already 
reckoned them (év oi¢) but among whom they are 
now characterized as ‘‘by nature children of 
wrath.” The phrases: ‘‘son of perdition” (2 
Thess. ii. 3), ‘child of hell” (Matth. xxiii. 15), 
«‘Son of peace’”’ (Luke x. 6) are similar. Paul 
says réxva, not vioi, not to weaken it into ‘little 
children,” but to indicate the relation to birth. 

The genitive dpy7#¢ without the article must 
be connected as closely as possible with r éxva, 
‘children of wrath.” [Not mere liable to 
wrath, but under it, as the figure implies.—R. ] 


The Hebrew phrase mimy-D33 (2 Sam. xii. 5: 


vide Gavdrov in the LXX., comp. Ps. Ixxix. 11; 
cii. 21) may have occasioned the expression, but 
does not modify the explanation in the N. Testa- 
ment, nor justify a weakening of the meaning, 
only marking the dependence of dpy#, which the 
context (ver. 4) defines as that of God. So v. 
6; Col. iii 6; Rom, i, 18; comp. Doetr. 
Vote 1 





toe is not so emphatic as juev, nor even as 
réxva, denoting only a closer qualification of the 
latter, as regards origin, by nature. bore (from 
ovw, to become, to arise, as natura from nasci, in- 
genium from geno, gigno) refers to birth, origin, 
and is that which has grown as distinguished 
from what has been effected, has the ground of 
its being, ag it is in its own development, not in 
the accessory influence of others (Hanruzss, 
Stier). [So Eapie, Atrorp, Hopes, Ex.icorr 
and the vast body of commentators. The last 
named finds the exact meaning in Gal. ii. 25; 
Rom. ii. 14; Gal. iv. 8, to be respectively (a) 
transmitted inborn nature; (+) inherent nature; 
(c) essential nature. The first is the meaning 
here, see below.—R.] So in Gal. iv. 8; Rom. ii. 
24 (comp. Acts xvii. 28) gioe points to the 
ground and origin of the present status. The 
meaning of these words necessarily is: we were 
from birth those who were forfeited to the Divine 
wrath, ire Dei devoti atque obnozxii, quasi ad eam 
rem ab ipsa natura efficti (Beza). Indeed % bor 
is something living, developing itself, but from 
its beginning, in accordance with the principle 
inherent in it, so that there is included here alse 
the natural development, further determined by 
man in his unregenerate state. 

Standing in contrast to this @tcec is the Di- 
vine Géore of God’s work of revelation and of His 
covenant with the people of Israel, according to 
which they should not be ‘‘children of wrath,” 
and also might not have been. ‘As belonging to 


the people of God, the Jews were mio-0733, 


but aside from this, consequently as belonging 
to the Adamite humanity, they were réxva dp- 
yao” (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 565), hence 
oboe. It is aptly mentioned that CuEemNitz re- 
marks: Dicit, eramus et nos, Judzi scilicet. Dizxe- 
rat enim Rom. xi. 16: st radix sancti, ergo rami. 
Ne ergo intelligatur, Judxos natura esse sanctos, di- 
cit; eramus et nos Judi filii irx, sicut ceeteri 
(Haruess). The position of gicex between 
Téxva and dpyye suggests too: we were children 
—that is, pice, not Oéce., dpyjc, and yet might 
and should have been diabjxye (cum putaremus nos 
esse liberos liberos Dei. Bence)! [The doctrine 
of original sin is here plainly implied (Epis, 
Hover, AtrorD, Ex.icorr, and others), the im- 
plication being an ‘‘even more convincing as- 
sertion of that profound truth.” The opposition 
of BaRNEs and Sruart, so far as it has an exe- 
getical basis, finds some justification in the 
forcing of a direct theological statement on our 
passage. But the attitude here taken as respects 
this fearful fact of a universal natural state of 
condemnation, is precisely that which the Scrip- 
tures hold toward the question of the existence 
of God: it is not proved, but assumed. Comp. 
Doctr. Notes 1, 3, 4; Eapie in loco; Romans, Dr. 
Scuarr’s exhaustive notes on v. 12-21, especially 
pp. 178-180, 191-195; the last reference is toa 
resume of the theories of original sin.—R.] 

Accordingly ‘children of wrath ” is not to be 
taken as merely a Hebraizing phrase for ‘‘ worthy 
of wrath,” ira rei, digni (TnEopoRET, RuECKERT 
and others), nor proprii ire a objects 
of wrath (FLacrus). Nor is op (GREEK 
Faruers). Quite as little is 960 ¢:—aAmbog, yun- 
oiwg (CECUMENIUS), or: natura, indole gentis (CLER. 
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fous), still less: traditionis consuetudine 
Peaatus), since it is the very opposite of ovv/- 

ia. Moreover we should not think of a relation 
produced by the development of a nativa indoles 
(Meyer), or of the customary actual life of sin, 
‘a doing of the wills of the flesh and of the 
thoughts,” which had become habitual, making 
them ‘the children of wrath” (ScHENKEL). 
Bieek says more circumspectly: the reference 
here is not merely to the inborn character, but 
also to the natural development springing from 
the man himself. To explain it of the natural 
condition of man in ante-christian life (ERasmus 
and others) leaves undecided the main question, 
whether or not the dice: designates an inborn re- 
lation. Ho1tzHausen’s connection of dtaec with 
épyic (wrath springing from the ungodly natural 
life) is entirely too inverted. 

Even as others, jc cal oi Aotrot.—In 1 
Thess. iv. 13, this designates the Gentiles, who 
have not become Christians. . Aocroi are 
passed over, without any further characteristics ; 
according to the context the word classes toge- 
ther here men with and men without Christ, who 
have not submitted themselves to the working of 
Christ, resist it; such can be among Christians 
even. We may easily suppose, however, that 
Paul means the yet unbelieving Jews, over 
against the ‘we all,” who have become believers 
in Christ; this would render prominent that 
while the Jewish Christians who have been res- 
cued from the condition of death are no longer 
‘‘children of wrath,” these are and remain so, 
like the heathen, the ‘ children of disobedience.” 
So Srrer, while nearly all expositors refer it 
either to the Gentiles (Meyer and others) or to 
all except those mentioned before (HaRLEss and 
others) ; the latter is unquestionably more cor- 
rect than the former, since just here the Gentiles 
are not in question, and to refer it to these alone, 
would be as if ver. 8 had been appended. The 
extension to other nations is, however, unneces- 
sary, since all men are éither Jews or Gentiles, 
and what has been said of the previous life of 
Christians from among the Gentiles or Jews, ap- 
plies to the whole of the human race. It marks 
in a tender, sparing manner those Jews uncon- 
verted to Christ as ‘‘children of wrath,” as the 
Gentiles not converted to Christ are ‘children 
of disobedience,” in whom Satan works. [Those 
who refer jjueic wavrec to all Christians, of course 
take of Aoroi as including all the rest-of man- 
kind, not Christians ; but the universality of sin 
and guilt remains the indirect (and more con- 
vincing) assertion of the passage, whatever re-' 
ference be adopted.—R. } 


Ver. 4. The Deliverer. But God, 6 d2 Oedc. 
—This is not antithetical, but resumes the dis- 
course, begun with the object and then length- 
ened out, in order to permit the subject to fol- 
low, as we would say in German: hat also Gott. 
have no word so strictly resumptive as the 

erman also, or the Greek dé, as used here, 
hence the E. V. supplies both subject and verb 
in ver. 1, and resumes here with ‘but,’ which 
may bear a resumptive meaning.—R.] See on 
ver. 1. The dé is required here by the antithe- 


sis in which the subject stands to the object; 


otherwise we have found civ here (Mnyer and 





others). [Hovce makes the antithesis too 
strong: ‘ notwithstanding our guilt and misery.” 
—R. 

Belue rich in mercy [tAotctog Ovév 
éAéec].—lAotocog stands first for empha- 
sis; our Epistle frequently mentions the riches 
in God (i.7; Rom. x. 12: riovrév). ["Qv does 
not seem to be causal here (HopGeE: “ because 
He is rich in mercy”’), but rather to state (in the 
form of a secondary predicate of time) the gene- 
ral principle under which the Divine compassion 
was exhibited (ELiicorr, ALrorD); ‘being rich 
inmercy.” Thespecial ground follows.—R.] The 
connection ‘rich in mercy ”’ is like Jas. ii. 5(*‘ rich 
in faith”); 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ix. 11. So rAj- 
fog tév olxtipydv cov, Ps. li. 1; Ixix. 16. But 
éAeo¢ is somewhat more than oixtippydc (6 éXedv 
subvenire studet misero et si potest, vere subvenit, sed 
qui intra fines doloris se tenet, is tantum oixtei- 
pec; Tirtmann, Syn. I. p. 70). 

Because of his great love wherewith he 
loved us [dca Tv TOAAHY ayaa ad- 
Tov hv Hyadarnoev 4uac].—The preposition 
(6:4) marks the ground of His doings (vers. 5, 
6), on account of this, propter multum suum amo- 
rem. LutaHeR is therefore incorrect: through 
His great love. Prominence is given, not so 
much to the greatness, as to the riches, the ma- 
nifold character of the love of God. The con- 
struction, 7v 7yadmynoev Huae, is like John 
xvii. 26; Mark x. 38. Winer, p. 210.—The 
great love of God (avrow) is added by Paul, af- 
ter the expression respecting the riches of His 
mercy, which he had placed first on account of 
the context over against the condition of death 
in the case of Gentiles and Jews alike, because 
there was to be found in men themselves no 
ground at all for their salvation. Mercy was in 
God the movement of His love, which belongs to 
His Being; that men should be helped, required 
the entire fulness of the love of God. Miusert- 
CORDIA removet miseriam, AMOR confert salutem 
(BenGeEL). CALVIN incorrectly joins dca tT7v ToA- 
Ajv ayarnyv with tAo0veL0¢ Gv [HopGE appa- 
rently ]; the latter is an attribute of God, the former 
is an adverbial qualification of ovveCworoinoer, 
‘Us’ must be applied here to entire Christen- 
dom, after the necessary statements about ‘ you” 
(vers. 1, 2) and *‘us” (ver. 3). Aperta satis hc 
verba sunt et cognitu facillima, si tantum et creditu 
facilia ea plerisque dominus redderet (Bucer)! 
Stier refers it to the Jews, on which view see 
next verse. [It is—zjuecic ravrec, if that phrase 
be accepted in its wider reference.—R. ] 





The Detiverance; vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 5. Even when we were dead in our 
trespasses [kai dvrac jac vexpodv¢ Toi¢ ra- 
panrtropacciv].—After jude (ver. 4) the object 
is again repeated, with a reference to what has 
been said in vers. 1-3, in admiration and wonder 
at the Divine grace, mercy and love. Now how- 
ever we read cai dvtac jude, while before 
we had kai ipac dvrac (ver. 1), xai jueic (ver. 3); 
the emphasis therefore rests on évrac, and «ai 
puts this state of death with another dv in a 
certain relation to tAobotog Ov év éAéex. Accord- 
ingly the distinction between those dead, between 
“you” and “us” falls into the background be- 
hind the existence, the reality of this condition. 
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{Against Meyer, who takes «ai as the simple co- 
pula, and Rueckert, who deems it resumptive, 
we are fully justified in taking it as intensive, 
retaining even (E. V.) therefore; so ALForD, 
Extticorr and most.—The dative is precisely as 
in ver. 1.—R.] What he has said in ver. 1 of 
the heathen: ‘‘dead in trespasses,” is true of 
both therefore: it is the briefest expression, and 
quite sufficient after the previous explication of 
the object, especially as he mentions naparro- 
yara, in which the reality of the condition of 
death is perceptible. The article denotes that 
the sins are the sins of the ‘‘ dead” themselves 
(Meyer). [Hence our trespasses. ] 

This statement cannot indeed be referred to 
entire humanity; though it be done for all men, 
yet it is only done im Christians; and that is 
whatis spoken of here. But it is just as little to 
be limited to Jewish Christians (Stier) ; the in- 
terchange of jucicand tyeic (vers. 5,7, 8) springs 
from the liveliness of the discourse, the interest 
in the readers and the purpose of the Apostle. 
K ai is of course not=«airep, quamvis (CALVIN, 
ScuenkKeEL). [For a making alive could only be 
from a state of death, not in spite of it.—R.] 

Quickened us together with Christ, ov- 
veCwoTtoinoev TO Xptor@.—The construc- 
tion is clear; the dative is governed by the oiv 
in composition. A fact in the past is clearly de- 
noted as having taken place upon Christ and 
upon us. The meaning is also indicated by the 
antithesis or object: the dead He has made 
alive ; were these not physically, but spiritually 
dead, then a spiritual life is meant. The prepo- 
sition civ does not denote contemporaneousness, 
but only fellowship: in the fellowship with the 
Risen One God quickened us also: Him hath He 
raised from the dead, us from our death, but not 
without Him, the Risen One. The verb itself 
does not determine any thing more definite re- 
garding the life; the tense marks only the act of 
God as having taken place. Nothing further is 
added. Accordingly this fact is to be taken al- 
together objectively, without a subjective re- 
ference, altogether generally, without further 
qualification, as Col. ii. 12, 18, 20; iii. 1, 8; 
Rom. vi. 4-6; it is simply: He quickened us to- 
gether with Christ. THroDORET: kepady juov 6 
ovvedpebwv, atapxn HuUav 6 ovuBaodEebwr THY yap 
juetépav évdédvrat gvorv. Comp. i, 7, 22, 28. 
Though the life of Christ the Risen One is com- 
pleted, and ours just begun, beginning in the Spi- 
rit, yet the two stand in an internal connection 
(2 Cor. v. 15), the latter, like the former, is the 
Father’s act, in which the whole, the full life is 
implied and granted. 

Accordingly it is first of all incorrect to ap- 
ply ovv to the re-animation of the Jews and 
Gentiles together (Buz), or: sicut ad exemplum 
(AnsELM, Grotius). Then the reference is not 
to physical death and the actual resurrection life 
(Meyer), or to the forgiveness of sins (Rurck- 
ert), or only to the first degree of life, from 
which the subsequent ones advance (OLSHAU- 
SEN), or to justification and regeneration (Bo- 
DEUS) ; nor are the aorists to be justified by re- 
calling God’s prescience (Jerome), or by intro- 
duced hope (Auausting, Erasmus), or by a pro- 
phetic view, as if it had already taken place, 
were as good as certain (Mgyer), nor is the fact 


_ with Christ in the quick 
_ vectionary and gl 





of the actual accomplishment of this act of love 
in the readers; the Christians to be set aside 
an emphasizing of the objective act in Christ 
(Haruzss).* ’ ' 

By grace ye have been saved [ydpucri 
éore cecwouévor]}.—lIn lively discourse, with 
a direct application to the readers, this is joined 
parenthetically to the general, objective. fact of 
new life in Christ. The emphasis rests on y4- 
pct, which comes first; it refers to ‘His great 
love,” is God’s grace, thus dismissing all thought 
of claim and merit on the part of man. The 
clause emphasizes the fact of the deliverance 
from death into life, from wrath into love. Yeare 
(€ore)! This means more than the simple éod- 
Gere. [**Ye have been and are saved,’’ the per- 
fect of permanent state, implying that God’s 
grace abides.—R.] Videmus, ut nunguam sibi in 
predicanda gratiz amplitudine satisfaciat ; ideoque 
tdentidem pluribus verbis inculcat, nihil esse in sa- 
lute nostra, quod non sit Deo tribuendum certe qui 
mgratitudinem hominum rite expendet, non fastidiet 
hance parenthesin quasi supervacaneam (CALVIN).+ 
It is not interpolated from what follows (Gro- 
TIUs), nor is the grace of Christ (Brza) re- 
ferred to. 


Ver. 6. And raised us up with him and 
made us sit with him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus [kai cvvgyepev 
kat ovvekd0toev év Toicg éxovparvi- 
otg €v Xptort@ *Lyovi].—After thus spe- 
cializing, Paul expands what was expressed in ov- 
veCworoincev. Here the first verb gives promi- 
nence to the negative side, and the second, with 
‘‘ia heavenly places,’ to the positive side of the 
quickening ; the former marks the disappearance 
of the condition of death, the latter the perma- 
nent participation in what is heavenly. The 
liveliness of the discourse causes the introduction 
and repetition of xai, cai; they are not to be ren- 
dered: both—and. ‘In _ heavenly places” 
(comp. on i, 8) sets forth the antithesis to “the 
power of the air;” ‘‘at His right hand” (i. 20) 
could be predicated only of Christ (BenexL: 





* [Eapre emphasizes the subjective side : “‘ The object of the 
Apostle, however, is not merely to affirm that spiritual life 
and resurrection have been secured by such a connection 
with Jesus, but that having been so provided, they are really 
posse’ * This makes the “life” here referred to strictly 
spiritual. Buta reference to physical resurrection seems to 
be involved (ALrorD, Exticorr). The aorist, retaining its 
proper force, has occasioned some difficulty. While the read- 
ing év (B.) is to be rejected, and “in Christ” is not the exact 
sense, we must still hold that this thought underlies our 
verse. “ What God wrought in Christ He wrought ipso facto 
in all who are united with Him” (E..icorr); not to the ex- 
clusion of a reference to the actual quickening in the case 
of believers. “When He was raised physically, all His 
ple were ideally raised in Him; and in consequence of this 
connection with Him, they are, through faith, actually 

uickened and raised” (Eapre).—Dr. Hon@e finds in the last 
‘act that two other aorists follow a reason for limiting this 
verb to the beginning of the work of restoration, and yet 
says, ver. 6: In its widest sense the life, which in ver. 5 is 
said to be given to us, includes the exaltation expressed in 
this verse. It is, therefore, only by way of amplification 
that the Apostle, after saying we are made kers of the 
life of Christ, adds that we are raised up and enthroned with 
Him in heaven.” If the latter position be correct, the verb 
is Pea be pr ne py reemsat : . 
Licorr: * emphatic mention of grace (grace, not 
works) is to make the readers feel what their a hearts 
might otherwise have caused them to doubt,—the real and 
vital truth, that they have present, and actual fello 
ening, sea oy even in the 
ing power of God.” —R.] <Pyy tHaldQ 
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Christo sua manet excellentia), but ‘in heavenly 

aces”’ of Christians also. ‘In Christ Jesus,” 
‘ollowing ‘‘ with Christ” (ver. 5), introduces the 
mediation in the fellowship with Him; with this 
Col. ii. 12, 18 should be compared. [Eapre takes 
“in Christ Jesus” as qualifying ‘in the hea- 
venly places,” but this is scarcely allowable. 
—R 


Accordingly, ‘‘raised with him,” is not an ad- 
vance from ‘‘quickened”’ toward ‘made us sit’’ 
(OusHavusen) [Eapre], the first two expressions 
occur Col. ii. 12, 13 in inverted order. We 
should not interpolate spe (GRorius) or jure et 
virtute spirituali (BENGEL), nor are the aorists to 
be taken as futures from a prophetic view (A-La- 
Prpe), nor should we refer them to swmma et uni- 
versa felicitas (Koppe), or to something spiritual, 
which is not yet objectively and really given. 
Comp. Col. iii. 1-3; Phil. iii, 20; Rom. vi. 6-10. 
Though év Xprord ’Iyco0d is not—per et 
propter Christum, yet it cannot be denied that 
fellowship with Him is indicated (HaRLEss), in 
accordance with the ovv in the verbs.* But it 
may not be affirmed that on account of this 
* wonderful union” of the redeemed with the 
Redeemer, all the occurrences, through which 
the Redeemer passed after His death until His 
glorification, are spiritually and morally, hence 
in this life, consummated in the converted 
(Scnenket). Comp. Doetr. Note 2. 

[Eapim also takes the three aorists as refer- 
ring to what takes place in this life, and as 
marking successive steps: ‘‘The dead, on being 
quickened, do not lie in their graves.” ExLLicorr 
is very cautious here: ‘As ovveCworoincer, 
though primarily spiritual and present, may 
have a physical and future reference,—so here 
conversely, a present spiritual resurrection and 
enthronement may also be attended to,” the pri- 
mary reference being, as he thinks, to what is 
future and objective. ALForp seems most cor- 
rect: ‘‘God vivified us together with Christ: in 
the one act and fact of His resurrection He raised 
all His people—to spiritual life, and in that to 
victory over death, both spiritual and therefore 
necessarily physical also. To dispute therefore 
whether such an expression as this is past (spi- 
ritual), or future (physical), is to forget that the 
whole includes its parts.—The three aorists are 
proleptical as regards the actualization in each 
man, but equally describe a past and accom- 
plished act on God’s part.—The disputes as to 
whether these are to be taken as present or fu- 
ture, actual or potential, literal or spiritual, will 
be easily disposed of by those who have appre- 
hended the truth of the believer’s union in and 
with Christ.” This last statement finds a 
striking confirmation in the fact, that many a 
commentator begins by limiting the sense, and 
ends by including the entire meaning.—R. ] 


Ver. 7. The purpose.—That he might show 
forth, iva évdeitnrat.—The verb stands 
emphatically first. ’*Evdeixvyota: (Rom. ii. 16 ; 
ix. 17, 22; 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Tim. iy. 14; Tit. ii. 
10; iii. 2) has, like évdefog (2 Cor. viii. 24) the 


1% force of ovv in the two verbs is 
ring of this verse. A 





out in our 





signification of an efficient, active showing. a 
making known through communicating, giving, 
causing to experience. It is not a mere gave. 
pobv, yowpifev, declarare (OLSHAUSEN, Meyer and 
others. ([Eapie inclines to the singular mean- 
ing: give a specimen of, which is not in accord- 
ance with the emphasis resting on the word. 
—R. 

In the ages which are to come, év roic ai- 
Got Toicg érepxouévowg.—The plural marks a series, 
the word aidveg, periods of time, stretching over 
‘generations’ (iii. 21), standing over against 
“the course (aidv) of this world (ver. 2), not 
mere xacpoi, occasions, moments of time (i. 10); 
érep xouevor points to coming periods, i. ¢., accord- 
ing to the context, those periods (temporibus in- 
stantibus) following each other with the fact of 
Redemption in the resurrection of Christ as the 
starting-point ; lastly the preposition év marks 
these as the spaces of time in which the showing 
takes place, in which there is really an advance, 
Bence: Plurale, contra unum seculum malum, cui 
secula beata superveniunt potenter. Congruit hee 
locutio menti Pauli de die novissimo non proxime in- 
stante. Even in the earliest Epistles there is not 
wanting the thought of the long development of 
Christianity, whose blossoming in the Apostolic 
Church and in the first Christians as first fruits 
and representatives, lets us perceive the fulness 
of their Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15-17; comp. v. 1; 2 
Thess. i. 7; comp. ii. 3 ff.). It is neither the 
age succeeding the resurrection, the age of the 
parousia (GRotius, Meyer), nor aidy péAdw 
(Harvgss), [These limitations are rejected by 
Eapie, ALrorp and Exticotr, HopGe who agree 
with Braune in referring the phrase to the suc- 
cessive periods of time between the resurrection 
and the Second Advent of Christ. The plural 
forbids the limitation to any one age, the present 
participle renders any remote future reference 
improbable. The Second Advent is rarely alluded 
to in this Epistle (ALrorp), though as usual 
Meyer finds it here also.—R. ] 

The exceeding riches of his grace, rod 
brepBaddadov mA0vTOCS THE YaptTog ai- 
rov.—The neuter form Td tAovroc is well 
established here, as in iii. 16, and occurs several 
times (iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19; Col. ii. 2). On ire p- 
BadAdov, see notes on i. 19. It denotes, over 
against the wrath of God (ver. 8) and the power 
of Satan (ver. 2) the triumphant superior power, 
hence it is not—epioceterv (i. 8). Comp. Rom. 
v. 20. Evidently as in the case of those realities, 
so is the power of this grace efficient, already 
imparted. Rom. ix. 23, 

In kindness toward us in Christ Jesus 
[év xpnoréryre &@ juac év Xptore '1y- 
oov].—‘“‘In kindness” designates the mode of 
showing the grace, ‘‘the friendly, condescending 
kindness ” (HevusNeR), which expressed itself in 
Christ’s Incarnation and in Himself. Trrrmann 
(Syn. I. p. 195): Est benignitas Dei ad benefacien- 
dum hominibus potius parata, quam ad puniendum ; 
differt a voce yapic ; in hac enim certe in N. T: im- 
perat notio benevolentiz et gratice, que nihil merenti- 
bus bene facit. It is therefore not here (as Trrr- 
MANN thinks, p. 142): ipsum beneficium in nos Dei 
benignitate per Jesum Christum; it is not yd- 
ptopna, but yapic is active “in kindness,” the con- 
descending love scatters out of the fulness of its 
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possessions; that is, its “kindness.” [Eapre 
says of the four terms here used respecting the 


source of salvation: éAcoc, dydrn, yapic, Ypnore-- 


tne, ‘the first respects our misery; the second 
defines the co-essential férm of this—é/coc; the 
third characterizes its free outgoing, and the last 
points to its palpable and experienced embodi- 
ment.” He finds an evident alteration in yd- 
ptc, xpnorérnc, Xpioréce.—R. } 

’"E@’ jac is connected with “in kindness,” as 
yxapa év rvebuare dyiw (Rom. xiv.17) and similar 
cases. See Winer, p. 126. This occurs with 
anarthrous substantives, which receive further 
definition; é7? denotes the object of the kindness, 
as Luke vi. 35. The phrase: év Xpwtor@ "I7- 
cov without rode or dvrac is therefore not to be 
referred to 7uac. Were it grammatically admis- 
sible, the thought would not be against it, since 
it corresponds with ‘*to us-ward who believe” 
(i. 19). As, however, it stands here without any 
word to connect it with #juac, it must be taken as 
qualifying the verb évdeiEnra:.* Notanda repe- 
titio nominis Christi, quia nihil gratie neque amoris 
a Deo sperari vult, nisi ipso intercedente (CALVIN). 
Comp. Doctr. Note 2. 


The means of the deliverance. Vers, 8-10. 

Ver. 8. For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, 77 yap ydpriti éore oeo- 
wopévoe 61a Tiotewc.—This is a completed, 
more closely defined, repetition of the parenthe- 
tical clause (ver. 5). T'dp is connective. Non 
IGITUR ait, sed ENIM, quia ab effectu ad causam 
concludit (BENGEL): because He in the course of 
time brings into manifestation nothing else than 
the exceeding riches of His grace. Ye are saved 
by grace. TH ydpers, not merely ydprre (ver. 
5), to denote the category ; the article referring 
to the grace mentioned in ver. 7, the wealth of 
which is so exceeding, marking thus the grace 
in question (Meyer). The dative expresses, as 
Rom. iii. 24 (airod yapite dia Tie amoAvtpé- 
cewc), the motive, da with the genitive here 
states the subjective means,f in the passage just 
referred to, the objective. Comp. WINER, p. 
204 f. The emphasis rests on “by grace,”’ which 
is placed first, being the causa efficiens; the 
causa apprehendens follows, as a modal quali- 
fication. On the nature of ‘faith,’ see Doctr. 
Note 5. 

And that not of yourselves: the gift is 
God’s [kal rovto ovK && budr, Geov rd 





*(It is joined by some to xpnotdryt, but this seems a 
strange collocation. Et.icort takes the whole expression as 
“a single compound modal clause,” “in kindness toward us” 
defining accurately the manner in which God displays “the 
riches of His grace,” while “in Christ Jesus ” specifies as it 
were, the ever-blessed sphere to which its manifestations are 
confined, and in which alone its operations are felt. The 
same author very. properly remarks on Dre WerTE’s 
“melancholy want of appreciation” of the repeated mention 
of the name of Christ.—R.] 

+ [The variation in the reading does not affect this state- 
ment, since ca mwiorews would mean, through faith, 
taken abstractly, while r#s miorews would mean your 
faith. As regards the meaning of “ grace,” it preserves the 
same wide sense as in ver. 5, and is “not to be re; 
specially and technically as in the scholastic theology, and 
divided into gratiz prxveniens, operuns, co-operans ; the first 
having for its object homo convertendus ; the second, homo 
qui convertitur ; and the third, homo conversus sed sanctifi- 
candus” (Eaviz). The force of the perfect as expressing both 
a terminated action and a present state sh not be over- 
looked: Ye have been saved, and ye are actually now in a 
state of salvation. —R.] ; , 





5@pov].—“And that” refers back to the idea of 
the preceding verb: ‘ye are saved,” in the 
sense of et quidem (Passow, sub ovroc, 12); and — 
this in addition I say, or and this, being saved 
through faith, comes not out of yourselves. Thus 
the value of dia riorewe is put below that of rH 
xépitc; salvation has not its origin in faith or 
the believing one (ov« é& budv); he has indeed 
only to accept it. Hence there is at once added 
to the negative the positive (not parenthetical, 
HARLESS) expression: Ocot rd ddpov, God's 
is the gift, i. ¢., the salvation; the genitive be- 
ing=tk Oeod (Phil. iii. 9) or ad Oeod (Phil. i. 29), 
and rd dépov=depedv (Rom. iii. 24; v. 15, 17), 
gratis, a8 a present of grace. 

[The reference to salvation is adopted by 
Catvin, Rueckert, Hariess, OLsHAUSsEN, 
Meyer, De Werte, Stier, Eapir, ALrorp, Et- 
LicoTT, and every commentator of note since the 
days of BeneeL, except Honpas.* Of course on 
doctrinal grounds there is no objection to the re- 
ference to faith, for, as Exticorr remarks, ‘it 
may be said that the clause Kai rovro x. T. 2. was 
suggested by the mention of the subjective me- 
dium ior, which might be thought to imply 
some independent action on the part of the sub- 
ject.” But since the next verse: ‘not of 
works,” cannot be referred to faith, and an un- 
necessary parenthesis, creating some confusion 
and destroying the obvious parallelism between 
é& iuov and é& épywy, is the result of this view, 
it seems far better to accept the other reference. 
The gender of rovro is not decisive in favor of 
this; but when it stands so near to qiorewc, it 
does seem strange that it should not be feminine, 
were the latter its antecedent.—R. ] 


Ver. 9 takes up the negative side again: not 
of works, ovx« é€ ipywy, used by Paul re- 
peatedly (Rom. iii. 20; iv.2; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; 
iii. 2; v. 4; Tit. iii. 5). Without the article, 
because in this respect there are no saving, me- 
ritorious works; it is God who rescues, and He 
is determined thereto by no works or virtues of 
men. There is not here, nor should there be, 
any thought of the works of the Mosaic law 
(Bieek). Thus the phrase ‘not of yourselves” 
is more closely and sharply defined. Accord- 
ingly we should not accept a parenthesis from 
kai tovro to é& épywv (GRIESBACH) or Kal Trovro— 
To ddépov (BEza), or Geoi 7d ddpov (LACHMANN, 
HaRLess), nor refer kal rovto to did tHe Tio- 
tew¢ and then to infer 7d wiorevery on this account 
(Faruers, Erasmus and others). 

That no man should boast, iva nH ric 
Kavyxq7on7at.—This is the manifest end (7a) 
of this ordering of grace, estublished and desir 
by God Himself. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 29 ff.; iv. 7; 


* (Dr. Hopes prepents four reasons for preferring the refer- 
ence to faith. 1. “It best suits the design of the passage.” 
Grant it, but that is of little weight when the other reference 
accords better with grammar and syntax. 2. * The other in- 
terpretation makes the passage tautological.” Paul uses a 

reat deal of such tautology. 3. “The antithesis between 
aith and works is preserved.” But regard for an antithesis 
found in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans should 
not outweigh regard for the parallelism of our own passage. 
4, “The analogy of Scripture is in favor of this view.” Very 





be regretted that so = 
the difficulties attending 
in its favor.—R.] t 
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2 Cor. x. 17 f.; Rom. iii. 27; iv. 2. "Iva is not 
to be taken as—dore or as imperative (Korps). 
{Mackyicar objects that this is not a worthy 
end, therefore iva is not telic. But it is only 
one end, and then it implies a great deal more 
than the mere stopping of man’s boasts. The 
implied antithesis is: that God should have the 
glory, as ver. 10 indicates. —R. ] 


Ver. 10. Por his handiwork are we, ci- 
Tov yap éouev roinua.—The genitive stands 
first with special emphasis; if there should be 
any boasting, He should be boasted of by us, His 
work.* Hence the connection by means of yap, 
for the reason is given why no one should boast. 
Gratia tollit naturam, What we are to understand 
by toinwa, the Apostle sets forth in the follow- 
ing participial clause belonging to éopuév: 

Created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
—Krictévrec tv Xptor@ 'Iynood, ‘ere- 
ated in Christ Jesus,” is like 2 Cor. v. 17: ef rec 
év Xpior@, katv) xriowe. Comp. Gal. vi. 15. The 
fellowship with Christ is the mediation condi- 
tioning the creative efficiency of God. ‘‘God’s 
work” is a creation in Christ, by means of 
which there becomes a “new man” (ver. 15), 
A double creation is therefore not spoken of, the 
physical, that of the protoplast, in ** His handi- 
work” (TerruLLiAn, Greaory Naz. and others), 
and the spiritual, that of the new birth in ‘‘cre- 
ated,” nor are both creations to be regarded as 
united here (PgLacius, Erasmus, MATTHiss, 
Rueckert), so that we both as Christians and as 
men are God’s work. Salvation alone is in 
question. Thus much only is true, that the ex- 
pressions respecting the physical first creation 
are transferred to this ethical one, which is a 
naw birth (Tit. iii. 5), a real creation (ver. 15; 
iv. 21, 22). 

The preposition éri with the dative marks both 
the end and the result; Gal. v. 13: ém’ éAev- 
Hepia éxAHOnre; 1 Thess. iv. 7; 2 Tim. ii, 14; 
Winer, p. 368. It is not-cic épya ayaa, hence 
not merely the end and aim of salvation [ Hopae], 
(Scuenket). [Atrorp: “Just as a tree may be 
said to be created for its fruit.”—R.] ‘Emi ép- 
yore a@yadoic is in antithesis to é épywr, de- 
noting that those created in Christ Jesus do per- 
form good works, as ‘‘a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works’’ (Tit. ii. 14); such works are 
therefore not the cause but the consequence of 
being delivered.+ Hence we read here not ép- 
youg or épyorg véuov, but, what is much more sig- 
nificant, épyowe ayafoic: good works are per- 
formed only by the regenerate. 

Which God before prepared that we 
should walk in them, oi¢ tpontoiua- 
oev 6 Oedbc, iva év avTtol¢e Teptnartyzoo- 
we v.—As regards the construction it should first 
be remarked that the difficulty lies in oi¢ and in 





*{Atrorp: “The English reader is likely to imagine a 
contrast between ‘not of works’ and ‘for we are His work- 
manship,’ which can hardly have been in the mind of the 
Apostle.” The word roinua becomes in Latin and English 
at ; the same notion of poetry being the truest, 

t work or creation, is found in other languages.—R.]} 

f (sore well sums up the argument of the Apostle, that 

vation is not of works: 1. The statement that salvation 
is of works involves an anachronism; 2. Involves the fallacy 
of mistaking the effect for the cause. 3. Even such good 
works can | in them no saving merit, tor we are His 
se. R.} 


the meaning of the verb tponroiuacev, which 
requires an object in the accusative, as well as 
in the reference of the preposition zpo. The re- 
lative oi¢ can belong only to épyore ayafoic, and 
since mporromudvey cannot be taken as neuter 
(Benae) and there is no jude added, it must be 
explained by attraction (Vulgate, Syriac, down 
to Burek); év avroic follows, as in John v. 
86. [That is, the relative is the object of the 
verb, which would be in the accusative (4) were 
it not attracted into the case of its antecedent ép- 
yo ayafoig; so E. V. and the vast majority of 
commentators.—R.] [Tpoerovudlecv (Rom. ix. 23) 
is to prepare beforehand, here of things, as mpoo- 
pie of persons (i. 11), [See below however. ] 
The po totam rem Deo tribuit (BENGEL), implying 
that they should be performed. It should be 
borne in mind that we do not find: émi roi¢ ép- 
you ayaboic, oi¢ —; the individual good works 
are not regarded as prepared before, but only 
épya aya0a in general. Christians are new-created 
for these; they are performed by the Christians 
not according to arbitrary choice; they are de- 
termined, as by the law, so by the Holy Ghost 
(GRoTIUS : quasi in mari aliquis et viam presigna- 
ret et simul ventos daret ferentes); they are given, 
to them is the Christian directed, equipped 
therefor with strength and desire. 

God Himself has thus prepared before ‘ good 
works,” and that too with the design, to the end: 
‘that we should walk in them,” as prepared be- 
forehand by God, as in the element in which 
the Christians’ walk moves, in which the regene- 
rate should prove themselves alive. This final 
clause is in antithesis to: ‘*lest any man should 
boast” (ver. 9). Hormann, who (Schriftbeweis, 
II. 1, p. 865) rejects rightly the explanations, 
ordained before, predisposed in God’s counsel, 
and accepts the proper conduct of humanity to 
God as once for all present in Christ, says ex- 
cellently in further exposition (ibid. IL. 2, p. 
294): Our walk in Him is a walk in them (good 
works), so that év avroic has the emphasis, and 
jucic is not missed in the first clause. 

Accordingly « i¢ cannot be referred to xrioév- 
rec and explained as masculine: for whom, to 
whom He has before ordained (Erasmus, and 
necessarily Rueckert also). It is altogether im- 
possible to accept a Hebraism and construct 
thus: év oi¢ iva repitarhowpev Tpontoiuacev 6 Oe- 
6¢ (BenaEL, Kopp) ; but mporromudlsev is not 
velle, jubere. Nor should 7juac be supplied from 
the context and the clause rendered: to which, 
or: for which He has prepared us before (Lu- 
THER, Rueckert but doubtfully, ScuenKer). 
Nor should the verb be taken as neuter (Brn- 
GEL): for which He has already prepared, so 
that nothing is wanting (Stier). Nor should we 
say that God has prepared the circumstances for 
them (Gonos socios, preceptores, confessionarios, 
concionatores, sancta exempla aliaque incitamenta et 
occasiones), as do MicHAgrLIs and OLsHAUSEN, 
following Catholic expositors. Nor does mpo 
stand related to ‘‘created unto good works,” as 
though the preparation of the works preceded 
the new creation of the man, and the men were 
redeemed for the works and for their sake, and 
the walk in good works were the final and su- 
preme aim of the Divine revelation of grace and 





saving dealings with man (Meyer, ScuENKEL) 
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_ [The view of Braune is open to serious doubt 
in one point alone. The attraction from the ac- 
cusative is by far the best solution of the gram- 
matical question. The verb, which is not neu- 
ter, does not mean ‘ predestinated,” but ‘*pre- 
pared before.” Comp. Romans, p. 821. That 
notion is a fair inference, but does not necessa- 
rily belong to the word, as even Hopas admits. 
It may be allowed too that ** good works” with- 
out the article does not of necessity refer to defi- 
nite, particular actions, which God has appointed 
for the several believers. But the force of po 
is not sufficiently taken into the account in the 
view advocated above, while Hormann’s expla- 
nation seems to be an attempt to avoid a theolo- 
gical difficulty rather than a fair exegesis. IIpoo- 
piferv is distinguished from mpoeromdlery, not by 
a difference of objects (as Braune holds, follow- 
ing Harvess), but as follows: The end comes 
more into view in the former, the means more in 
the latter (so Frirzscue, Lana, Romans, p. 320, 
Eavtz, Evticorr). As the temporal relation to 
“‘created’’ seems to be the only proper reference 
in the preposition zpo, we should accept this ex- 
planation: God, before we were created in Christ, 
made ready for us a sphere of moral action, a 
road, with the intent that we should walk in it, 
and not leave it; this sphere, this road, was 
‘*good works” (Exticorr).—Or yet more defi- 
nitely, with Atrorp: As trees are created for 
fruits which God before prepared that they 
should bear them: 7.¢., defined and assigned to 
each tree its own, in form, and flavor, and time 
of bearing. So in the course of God’s provi- 
dence, our good works are marked out for and 
assigned to each one of us. This does not seem 
to be open to the objection that it makes the 
works the supreme end of God’s saving dealings. 
—Eavir: ‘These good works, though they do 
not secure salvation, are by God’s eternal pur- 
pose essentially connected with it, and are not a 
mere offshoot accidentally united to it.”—R.] 
BENGEL says aptly: Ambularemus, non salvaremur 
aut viveremus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. THEOLOGICALLY: God’s nature is designated 
by: ‘who is rich in mercy, for His great love” 
(ver. 4), Precisely as in 1 John iv. 16: “God 
is love” (comp. my notes, Biblework in loco, p. 
146 f.). What He will ever more and more 
manifest and prove, is ‘the exceeding riches of 
His grace in kindness” (ver. 7). All salvation 
is traced back to “ grace”’ (vers. 5-8), to ‘*love” 
(ayarn) now condescending in its entire fulness 
to the deepest misery, the lost condition of sin- 
ners (ydpic), in order to help (éAeo¢) as a master 
and to minister (ypyorérnc) as a servant. How 
then can there be room for “wrath?” ’Opyf 
(from dpéyw, allied with reach, rack, stretch, 
and dpydo, to swell, to be full) designates first 
of all, appetite, emotion, then passion, anger. 
God is indeed holy love, hence precisely not an 
apathetic personality, not an epicurean natura 
divom semota ab rebus nostris sejunctaqgue longa, 
not a pagan or Turkish eivapuévy, nor a modern 
moral order of the world, or mere “ Providence,” 
‘*Heaven,” or the philosophical Absolute, or 


the common numb Deity. He loves, He must. 


also be angry with what is unholy, evil; He hag 
wrath, not as aman, active et initiative, but pas- 
sive et consecutive. His wrath is the zeal of love 
against corrupting evil, the energy in the con- 
duct of God against that relation to Him, estab- 
lished with the fall of the creature from Him; 
in the creature’s sin God’s wrath brings forth 
itself (Strer).—One thing besides should be 
especially considered, By ‘ we,” described in 
ver. 3, the Israelites are meant: precisely these, 
though chosen, are called on account of the 
apostasy of the human race, ‘‘children of wrath.” 
Accordingly all, the entire fallen race, are the 
object of the wrath of God, even the elect, just 
as all are the object of His grace, as even these 
have been, who, because they will not let them- 
selves be saved, are cast away. In mercy and 
anger is He the same God, and has before Him 
the human race in like manner undivided, in 
order to save it as the object of His love. Comp. 
Frank, Theologie der Form. Conc., 1V. p. 194 ff. 

2. CHRISTOLOGICALLY: The Mediator, in whom 
alone the fallen race, now a prey to the corrup- 
tion of sin, is and can be an object of love to 
God, and through whom alone, yet certainly, the 
purpose of salvation conceived in Him, is con- 
summated, is Jesus Christ, the Risen One, who, 
as the Sinless One, was not. forfeit to death, but 
overcame it. The text only indicates this latter 
thought; but it distinctly asserts: only in Him 
is life, renewal, power, blessedness, without 
Him there is none of this (vers. 10, 5-7). In 
this entirely unique Person, including in Him- 
self all that man needs for a renewal well-pleas- 
ing to God, presenting in His resurrection and 
exaltation, not merely a type, but the dynamic 
principle for the elevation of humanity to son- 
ship with God—in this Person is set forth all 
that is specifically Christian in Christianity. 

8. HAMARTOLOGICALLY: a) The essence of sin is 
disobedience (*‘sons of disobedience’’) to the will 
of God, and obedience to the flesh (‘doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts’’). 

6) The universality of sin. It extends itself 
over the whole human race without exception. 
Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and Jews (ver. 3), and 
among these (suei¢ wavrec) to those also who like 








the Apostle were ‘‘ taught according tothe perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous 
toward God” (Acts xxii. 8); for fleshly self- 
will and obstinacy mingles itself as a ruling 
power, even in the most refined forms, with 
human virtue and honorableness. 

c) The variety of sin does not condition a va- 
riety in the extent of guilt. To the Apostle the 
heathen world was a wrestling place of demons: 
Satan ruled it; there all goes according to his 
will; and the Apostle calls the Gentiles “ sons 
of disobedience.”’ The people of Israel, not- 
withstanding its theocracy, consists in bis esteem 
of *‘children of wrath,” as he designates them 
much more sharply. The guilt increases with 
the less considerable sins, if the favors received, 
which have been despised or neglected, are 
greater: so there may be less guilt with greater 
sins, and a far greater guilt with sins less great 
externally, because there is a greater sinful cor- 
ruption. 

d) The corruption of sin. Although some may 
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hold for truth in Eph, v. 14 (‘* Awake thou that 
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sleepest and arise from the dead”), only “thou 
that sleepest,” together with Rom. v. 6: “when 
we were yet without strength,” the phrase “‘ were 
dead” (vers. 1, 5) here may not be overlooked. 
The Romanists indeed say (Cone. Trid. Sess. V1. 
cap. 1): liberum arbitrium minime extinctum esse, 
viribus licet attenuatum et inclinatum, and MéHLER 
speaks only of the sleep of sin (Symbolik, p. 100), 
but Paul says, in accordance with his Lord in 
the parable of him left ‘half-dead” (judav7, 
Luke x. 80), that we are dead to what is good, 
robbed of the “life,” which includes strength 
and activity in connection with entire satisfac- 
tion, «. ¢. happiness, and hence are powerless, 
inactive, cramped in our life-movement, troubled, 
dissatisfied and unhappy; it is therefore not 
merely a feeling of unhappiness, not merely the 
corruption of the intellectual, but also of the 
moral, in fact of all the powers of life, so that 
physical death cannot fail, nor yet the admdAea, 
eternal destruction. Indeed the physical life is 
so affected, that sin is the heritage of every 
vhild of man from birth, itis forfeit to death as 
well as to sin. 

[Eapie: “ While admitting the scriptural ac- 
count of the introduction of sin, many have 
shaped their views of it from the connection in 
which they place it in reference to Divine fore- 
knowledge, and so have sprung up the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sub-lapsarian hypotheses. At- 
tempts to form a perfect scheme of Theodicy, 
or a full vindication of the Divinity, have occu- 
pied many other minds than that of Leibnitz. 
The relation of the race to its Progenitor has 
been viewed in various lights, and analogies 
physical, politicat and metaphysical, with theo- 
ries of Creationism and Traducianism, have 
been employed in illustration, from the days of 
Augustine and Pelagius to those of Erasmus and 
Luther, Calvin and Arminius, Taylor and Presi- 
dent Edwards. Questions about the origin of 
evil, transmission of depravity, imputation of 
guilt, federal or representative position on the 
part of Adam, and physical and spiritual death 
as elements of the curse, have given rise to long 
and labored argumentation, because men have 
looked at them from very different stand-points, 
and have been influenced in their treatment of the 
problem by their philosophical conceptions of 
the Divine character, the nature of sin, and that 
moral freedom and power which belong to re- 
sponsible humanity. The modus may be and is 
among the deep things of God; but the res is 
palpable: for experience confirms the Divine 
testimony that we are by nature ‘children of 
wrath,’ per generationem, not per imitationem,”’ 
Comp. the history of the Doctrine, Romans, pp. 
191 ff.—R.] 

These walking dead ones (vers. 2, 3) stand in 
the relation of slaves in Satan’s kingdom, and so 
long as they are without help from above, they 
wallow ever deeper and deeper into misery and 
death. They have in Satan an dpyorre, ** prince,” 
who works and rules in opposition to Christ, the 
Head of the Church. He has his personal, 
wicked will as ruler, according to which (avd) 
unconverted sinners walk ; he has in the existing 
tendencies of the age in the world, urging them- 
selves as a norm, an assistant of his power, 
which surrounds all men, penetrates all, unper- 





ceived and unregarded (éfovoia row dépo¢g), which 
works as a spirit in the sons of disobedience (ver. 
2). The lusts of the flesh also and its glory, of 
the ‘‘thoughts,” the selfish thought, are channels 
of hjs influence, of the flow of his spirit into 
the children of wrath, to which he is himself 
forfeit and to which all are exposed, who do not 
permit themselves to be converted and redeemed, 
This truth is as startling as it is humbling. In 
and with the world-historical progress under 
God’s gracious guidance Satan as the prince of 
darkness carries on his activity to the destruc- 
tion of men.* 

4. ANTHROPOLOGICALLY: Man appears here: 

a. As the creature of God (avtov roinua), in 
which however there is but a side reference to 
the fact of man’s creation. Paul uses this (ver. 
10) only as a substratum for his remarks re- 
specting man’s renewal and regeneration in 
Christ, holding this truth firmly however, just 
here, where man’s ruin in sin is spoken of. This 
must never be forgotten: Every man, not merely 
Adam and Eve, those too who are born, are 
God’s creatures. Even though the substance is 
given, out of which man is begotten and born, 
it exists only as the creative inworking of God. 
And although man is to be regarded continually 
as the creature of God, this does not exclude the 
second causes by means of which God ‘since the 
close of the Hexaémeron continues the work of 
creation (see Frank, Theol., F. c., I. p. 52), so 
that the Apostle can say: ‘*by nature children 
of wrath.” There is a two-fold nature, the ori- 
ginal, created by God, the degenerated, cor- 
rupted by sin. So far as we are God’s work 
and creation, is the nature of the body and the 
soul in organism and powers, good; but intruded 
sin has corrupted their nature which was in it- 
self good. This leads to the second point. 

b. As a member of his race (¢boec) and that from 
the point of time when his “‘ nature,” a produc- 
tion within humanity, begins, hence from his 
birth. As respects this he is ‘‘flesh,”’ doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts, is ‘+ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” For humanity is a living 
whole and in it every individual partakes of the 
character of the whole. This permits no one to 
be a non-participant in the consequences of the 
first sin, and each individual has his natural 
share in the corruption thereof. There is how- 
ever, notwithstanding, in him a capacity for 
being converted, redeemed, saved, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the fallen angels, who do 
not possess this, and also from Japis or truncus, 
negatively, in that he holds himself not passively, 
but aggressively against God, and positively, in 
that he has been created by God for renewal in 
Christ, and has from the creation on such an 
aptitudo (see Frank, p. 140 ff.). To his doings 





* [In our section, immediately following i. 22, 23, the world 
is marked in distinct and telling contrast to the Church. 
“The Church has its head—xedady; the world has. its— 
apxev.. That Head is a man, allied by blood to the commu- 
nity over which He presides; that other prince is an unem- 
bodied spirit—an alien as well as a usurper. The one so 
blesses the church, that it becomes His ‘fulness,’ the other 
sheds darkness and distress all around him. The one has 
His Spirit dwelling in the church, leading it to holiness; the 
other, himself the darkest, most malignant, and unlovely 
being in the universe, exercises a subtle and debasing influ- 
ence over the minds of his vassals, who are ‘ children of dis- 
obedience, Matt. xiii. 38; John viii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 
2 Cor. iv. 4.” Eapre.—R.] ; 
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and his character there belongs however no ac- 
tivity or relation to the salvation given in Christ, 
although he can and will have a consciousness 
of his unliappiness as a “child of wrath,” and 
has accordingly a certain knowledge (obscura 
scintillula ejus nolitia quid sit Deus), or ® memoriter 
knowledge of God and a longing for the removal 
of his need, and hence too will try in his conduct 
and plans many a way to help himself, without 
ever finding the right way and the effective 
means. He will rather be deceived by the lusts 
and be oftener and more powerfully moved by 
the wills of his flesh and of his selfish thought 
under the evil influences of his surroundings. 

c. As achild of his age (‘‘ according to the course 
of this world”) and his nation, breathing in the 
atmosphere of his time and his tribe, determined 
and swept on by the stream of the present, to 
which he belongs. 

d, As member of a world, in which outside the 
Divine power the power of the kingdom of dark- 
ness secretly, noiselessly exercises its force all 
about and in the individual men, who are un- 
believing and unconverted. Man has an indi- 
vidual, moral, national position, but stands re- 
lated also to the cosmical power of the evil one 
as well as to the eternal power of God working 
above and within the world. 

5. SoreRIoLoGicALLy: a) The essence of sal- 
vation (‘‘ye have been and are saved’’) out of 
the condition of death, wrought and strengthened 
by sin, is ‘life: hence ‘‘quickened together” 
(ver. 5). Life is a gift, a gratuity of grace 
(dapov, ver. 8), but not so complete at once, that 
it only needs to be offered and taken into posses- 
sion; itis a new creation (ver. 10), a creative 
renewal. Salvation is also conceived of as de- 
liverance from the power and dominion of this 
world and its prince, as exaltation and redemp- 
tion into the kingdom of God; hence ‘‘ raised 
us up with Him, and made us sit with Him in 
heavenly places.” 

b) The cause of salvation is God, who quickens, 
raises and exalts, and especially His grace (vers. 
5, 8). Comp. 1. This salvation is so little a 
life developing itself out of the natural charac- 
ter, that it is called a “gift of God,’’ which is 
only to be received. 

c) The Mediator is Christ. See 2. 

d) The condition is faith: ‘‘through faith.” 
The context shows that the object of faith is the 
Person of Christ (vers. 5,.6, 7, 10), in whom 
God and God’s grace are known and grasped, 
grasped and known. The nature of faith is evi- 
dently thus defined, that it is no work, since in 
this salvation works are denied as antecedent 
(**not of works,’ ver. 9), and good works are 
designated only as subsequent thereto (ver. 10), 
but also, that it does not spring of itself on the 
soil of our heart or spirit, since salvation comes 
‘*not of yourselves :”’ faith is not from the natu- 
ralman. But since salvation is the impartation 
of life, and that too in creative manner, faith 
itself must be conceived of as an accepting ac- 
tivity, an ethical act, or an ethical course of 
action, having its corresponding development. 
Still nothing further is predicated on this point. 

[‘‘It isthe uniform doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that no man is saved against his will; and 
his desire to be saved is proved by his belief of 








the Divine testimony. Salvation by grace is not 
arbitrarily attached to faith by the mere sove- 
reign dictate of the Most High, for man’s will- 
ing acceptance of salvation is essential to his 
possession of it, and the operation of faith is 
just the sinner’s appreciation of the Divine 
mercy, and his acquiescence in the goodness and 
wisdom of the plan of recovery, followed by a 
cordial appropriation of its needed and adapted 
blessings, or, as Augustine tersely and quaintly 
phrases it—Qui creavit te sine te, non salvabit te 
sine te. Justification by faith alone is simply 
pardon enjoyed on the condition of taking it,” 
Eaviz.—R. ] 

e) The course of salvation, according to vers. 
5, 6: ‘ quickened us together with Christ,” 
‘and raised us up with Him and made us sit 
with Him” ‘in Christ,” as well as ver. 10: 
‘‘ created in Christ Jesus,” is to be thus under- 
stood: that the salvation, given personally and 
actually in Christ, begins in man with a reviving, 
which is a ‘‘dying to sin’’ (Rom, vi. 1 f.), be- 
ginning first of all in the individual and having 
in him first its growth and development, but 
then extending itself over whole races and un- 
folding itself ever more gloriously in them, not 
indeed as a natural life left to itself, but as con- 
tinually evoked and furthered by the supernatu- 
ral grace in its riches (ver. 7), always in Christ, 
out from Christ, never away from Christ, beyond 
Christ, but on toward and up to Him. 

6. EruHicaLty: a. The worth of morality trans- 
cends all intellectual power. If ever a people 
was great in the latter respect, it was the Greeks, 
and yet to them applies what is said in vers. 1, 
2: despite all science and art, despite all pro- 
gress in the department of human mental culture 
and the earthly life, so that they have been for 
centuries the masters of the leading civilized na- 
tions, they have fallen and persisted in moral 
corruption, ; 

b. The nature of morality is ‘good works,” 
which God prepared before; they have been 
given since the beginning of the creation: in the 
written law the unwritten laws have been ren- 
dered, fixed and secured against alteration. The 
new creation in Christ has resumed and conti- 
nued the first, not obsolete creation, not however 
as supplementing a defective one, but as renew- 
ing one disfigured and destroyed in man. God’s 
dealings ordered from the beginning by Him are 
alone spoken of. 

c. The basis of morality, which is the proper 
bearing of man towards the will of God, rests in 
the proper relation of man to God, into which he 
is transferred as a new creature in Christ. Since 
this is brought to pass through faith, faith itself 
is the basis of true Christian morality. From 
what is said respecting the people of Israel, it is 
manifest that even the law of God and many 
other salutary institutions can be in force, with- 
out. helping or furthering this, if faith be lack- 
ing. But works cannot and may not be lacking 
to faith, if it is genuine: they are essential in 
the life of faith; even though not necessary for 
the sake of justification and to the aitainment of 
eternal life, they are still necessary proofs of 
faith, and necessary on account of the mandatum, 
ordinatio et voluntas Dei. Since good works are 
not created by God, but Christians created for 
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oon and since Christians should perform them 
of their own free will under the impulse of the 
Spirit, faith must be the basis for these, the same 
faith by means of which the man becomes a new 
man. [The Gospel says ‘Live and do this,” not 
«Do this and live,” and the old maxim: bona 
opera non precedunt justificandum, sed sequuntur 
justificatum, is here again proven Scriptural, as 
experience proves it the only possible order. 
The many battles on this point, the ever-recur- 
ring tendency in theology and in the heart of the 
Christian, to mix, confuse, contrast and oppose 
faith and works, find in the plain, pellucid state- 
ment of the Apostle their proper rebuke. Alas, 
such simple words have too often been tortured 
by expositors to support their theories.*—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Despite the amiable qualities and social virtues 
in the character, lovely mental gifts in the life 
of those who are not born of God, not born of 
His Spirit; they are still walking dead men, 
dead in the living body, in which the outer man 
is nobly upheld while the inward man perishes 
day by day.—Through trespasses and sins, 
through many, but little sins, little meannesses, 
trifling impurities, petty jealousies, which creep 
in secretly, lightly, unnoticed, and work so suc- 
cessfully for the death of man’s soul,—it occurs 
that one otherwise honorable can be inwardly 
more corrupt, more thoroughly ruined, than one 
who has committed some great crime. Among 
the twelve disciples of Jesus, one was Judas the 
traitor !—Consider the experience of all Chris- 
tians: only after conversion do they perceive the 
abomination of sin, its origin and its end, 
destruction. Here can man only reflect.—Most 
men appear well, but if they had at one time the 
thoughts and feelings which so often steal in 
upon them, in externally manifest and accom- 
plished deeds before their eyes, their body would 
seem to them like a shroud, and their heart like 
a corpse, of a beloved one indeed, yet full of 
stench.—The spirit of the age of this world is 
never a good spirit, It does indeed occasionally 
appear to be so here and there, as in the time of 
the Reformation. This was born of God’s Spirit 
and Word, and yet it was furthered by carnal 
hostility to the Pope, evil desires after the eccle- 
siastical possessions, after the treasures of the 
monasteries; godless movements against godless 
oppression; if God the Lord had not helped it 
by special events and circumstances, it would 
have been repressed or polluted—by the spirit 
of the age !—In evil there is system, progress, 
growth, development; a prince too and rulers, 
spirit and law; evil, darkness isa kingdom also, 
and at its head is a prince, the chief of the de- 
vils; from frivolous, temperate sinners to pre- 
meditated villains, and from sinful men to fallen 
angels, and among these there is gradation and 
connection, a kingdom, without peace and happi- 
ness, it is true. 





* (is a specimen of the mode by which human inferences 
es ee ee Scripture to pervert it, take 
e dex on of the Council of Trent. Sess. VI. cap. 16: 
part's pocdn ess to all men is so great that He will have 
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Selfishness is a destructive pervading disease 
of one’s own Ego, which dies of it. To live for 
self and only for self is a poor, pitiable life. 
What kind of a wife is that who will not live for 
her husband? what kind of a man is he who will 
not live for his calling? what kind of a human 
being is that who will not live for his God, but 
only for his lusts, capable of no sacrifice, except 
petty alms if heis rich ; noble before men, before 
God a tatter, honored before men and yet the object 
of Divine wrath and of His sentence to perdition ? 
—It is a sad contradiction among men, that they 
speak of the ‘‘dear God” [the common German 
phrase: der liebe Gott] and say, He is love, 
while no one is to them more uncomfortable and 
obnoxious than the Church, which makes this a 


“matter of earnest, preaching of the love of the 


Father in Christ the Crucified and Risen One; 
they are tolerant toward sins in themselves and 
others, aye, toward vile sins, fornication, sui- 
cide, if there is any respectability about it, but 
tolerant toward the living and active members 
of the church they are certainly not, that is im- 
possible for them. What then do they think of 
the love of God?—You may as little undervalue 
faith as the rudder, however small it is in a large 
ship. All labor in the rigging, in the masts and 
sails, at stem or stern, helps nothing even in the 
best of weather, much less in swell and storm, if 
the rudder is not in order and rightly used; so 
without faith you toss about in life, aimless, 
helpless, hopeless.—God did not first make the 
members and then out of them the body; man 
was at once entire. So too man is not born 
piecemeal, though small and weak, he is yet an 
entire human being. It is so with the new birth 
also. Conversion affects the whole man, is how- 
ever only the first step, not perfection, is a be- 
ginning pointing and impelling toward advance 
and completion. 

Luter :—That for which each thing is cre- 
ated, it does without law and compulsion. The 
sun shines by nature, unbidden; the pear-tree 
bears of itself, voluntarily; three and seven 
ought not to be ten, they are ten already. There 
is no need that one should say to God, He should 
do good, for He does all the time willingly and 
gladly of Himself. So too one should not com- 
mand the righteous man, that he should do good 
works, for he does it without this, without com- 
mand and compulsion, because he is a new 
creature and a good tree.—He should not be 
driven thereto, if his faith be not fancied and 
feigned. 

Starke :—He who does not walk in God’s way, 
following the guiding star of God’s will, gets 
other blind guides, and is induced to cut such 
capers, that he is plunged into extreme corrup- 
tion.—The saints are free confessors of their 
sins, having no desire for hypocrisy to justify 
themselves.—All men are equally corrupted by 
original sin, although the corruption breaks out 
in various ways.—Evil lust is the root of all sins, 
even of sin itself.—Reason is a glorious gift of 
God, as the deprival of the same, madness, is a 
great misery and judgment. But it is much 
weakened and darkened through the fall, and 
hence inclined to many errors and prejudices, 
permitting itself to be abused.—Art thou poor in 
soul, here thou mayest find an inexhaustible 
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treasure of God’s mercy, making us rich in Him. 
—Our salvation comes from God’s compassionate 
love alone.—We are really quickened in Christ, 
by Christ and with Christ. Therefore we have 
a real not a fancied life, and there is as great a 
difference between a natural and a regenerated 
man as between those physically dead and alive. 
—Believers not only become blessed in the fu- 
ture, but they are really blessed, although their 
blessedness is still imperfect.—Without grace no 
one can believe, and without believing no one 
can partake of grace.—We are God’s work as re- 
gards creation; but if we do not become so as 
regards sanctification and the application of re- 
demption, we remain outside the fellowship with 
God.—Regeneration is a real creation and the, 
source of all spiritual life. 

Riecer:—Living men cannot exactly under- 
stand that they are to regard themselves as dead 
through trespasses and sins. Weak they prefer 
admitting as applicable to them; and indeed the 
word of God does occasionally describe us as 
weak, as sick. But the Spirit of God does not 
mean this, as men gladly explain it. They con- 
fess themselves weak with the persuasion that 
they can make themselves better and become 
strong by self-improvement. The word of God, 
however, means a weakness, in which self-help is 
no longer possible, where the hope of recovery 
rests solely on the presence and power of the 
physician. As certainly as the body without the 
soul is dead, so certainly is the soul without the 
Spirit dead.—The walk and the occupation with 
which man commonly conceals this death, do not 
make the harm less, but rather the more dange- 
rous.—That the time, the existing course of the 
world, the principles, opinions and habits arising 
therein, can operate largely in man, bearing him 
into much which he would not reach by himself, 
making his exit and freedom very difficult, 
should a longing for something better actually 
arise within him; this is quite readily perceived. 
But that a prince, a ruler of darkness, an expert 
power, extending as far as the air and clouds, 
lurks therein, that we do not know of ourselves, 
nor do we want to believe it, though it is proven 
by the word of God. The devil himself has the 
best interest in the fact that so little of his busi- 
ness is suspected among the dealings of men.— 
At first flesh and Reason can be for a while in 
conflict. Reason accuses the lusts of the flesh 
of being vile and unbecoming to man; but there 
is no power to free itself from them; and the 
flesh reproaches the reason with this inability 
and the consequent falsity of its assumed virtues, 
and so the two prefer to make peace with each 
other. The reason is reconciled with the flesh, 
helps to justify and excuse its lusts, paints a 
better external appearance for them, while the 
flesh for the sake of the praise occasionally 
crawls into a form not too coarse.—What will 
God yet do in future ages, that the riches of the 
grace of Christ may be yet more confidently 
proven, more gladly believed, and more uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed! 

PassAvant:—Our whole nature desires life, 
life is our thirst, we hate death! So often and 
so long as we trespass against the law of our con- 
science or God’s law, is all holiness and right- 
eousness dead within us; there lives then no love 





of God, no Spirit of the Lord, no joy in Him, no 
heavenly peace, no Divine life in us, that is, no 
real life.—If God’s breath does not breathe afresh 
upon us with the power of the Divine nature, 
then education however careful, culture however 
refined, is mere patchwork and tinsel, no pure 
truth, no pure power from God, no new birth, no 
heavenly life.—We can learn from the reports of 
the gospel messengers, in what forms, in what 
follies and enormities the kingdom of superstition 
and unbelief has down to our days, multiplied and 
established itself. Every recollection of the holy 
and eternal, every trace, every presage of the 
unknown God in the human soul, has been de- 
graded and distorted into the silliest and most 
infamous fictions and lies, into the most misera- 
ble and sinful abortions of idolatrous forms and 
worship.—Notice the language of Scripture. 
One and the same word in the text signifies un- 
belief and disobedience, for both these poisonous 
plants proceed from one and the same bitter root 
of the heart. You do not look with pleasure on 
Him, whom you will not obey; you do not keep 
Him in mind, nor inquire after Him.—Is thy 
obedience poor, then thy faith is not earnest; is 
thy faith not vital and genuine, then there is no 
child-like, earnest obedience. 

Hrvusner :—Those are dead, who have died to 
all that is good and godly, in whom the spirit is 
benumbed and the flesh alone is active. There 
are grades of death as well as of life. Spiritual 
death manifests itself in the entire lack of know- 
ledge respecting spiritual things, of desire, love, 
power for good; all taste for the Divine, all 
longing for God is wanting. This death is the: 
result of sin. Christianity found the world dead 
and reanimated it. To be without God, without 
Christ, is death, The first stirring of life is 
anxiety about ourselves, the consciousness of 
misery and sin.—Fearful is the power, which 
the course, the spirit of the world, maintains 
over man. It distorts all his ideas. We must 
agree with it, if we would have peace, honor, re- 
spect and power; those who oppose it, are re- 
garded with wrath. The origin of this spirit is 
in the prince of darkness. He who stands out- 
side of Christ, stands in fellowship with Satan; 
for he thinks and lives in accordance with the 
maxims of the evil spirit. —“ Prince of the power 
of the air!” This description is apt, because 
the evil spirit is not a visible member of human 
society, and yet is about ws, in our circle, in the 
sublunary world.—Satan was therefore the 
ruling power in heathenism, and accordingly 
this cannot be regarded as a healthful and nor- 
mal development of religion. His influence still 
continues.—To deny this activity of Satan is to 
bring water to his mill.—The bodily resurrection 
of Christ has as a consequence a spiritual resur- 
rection of men.—It is contrary to the proud 
consciousness of man, to live by the grace of 
God, and yet he cannot live by any thing else 
than grace. Allis of grace: that we may hear 
the gospel, God opens our understanding, and 
makes our hearts willing to believe.—What would . 
have occurred had Christ not come? Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras appeared 4-500 years before 
Him—what had they helped the world? He who 
thinks that others would have come after them, 
who would have helped, will wait in vain for- 
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ever.—On the one side Paul excludes works, on 
the other he requires them. = 

Srrer:—God not only raised Him from the 
dead, but the dead in Him.—The air which ex- 
hales from earth the old villain who hides therein 
and uses it, thoroughly knows how to turn and 


pour in opposition to the gales from heaven.— | 


Mercy removes misery and death, Love appears in- 
stead of wrath, blessing, delivering, saving.— 
First life, the new creature, then we may speak 
of walk and good works.—Life, as just begun, is 
not complete, does not stand still, but grows, de- 
velops, forms and employs itself. It proceeds 
from the Risen One continually as the Spirit of 
sanctification. 

Spuranon :—Spiritual quickening : Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, the young man at Nain, Lazarus, 1) Ilus- 
trations of the different circumstances in which 
those who are really dead are to be found; 2) 
Illustrations of the various means of grace through 
which they are quickened by the power of the 
same Spirit; 3) Illustrations of experiences 
through which those who have been made alive 
pass after their quickening. 

Lanapein:—The glorification of Christ, the 
glorification of Redeemed ones: 1) God has 
quickened us together with Him, 2) raised us 
together with Him, 3) transferred us into hea- 
venly places in Him.—Gesetz und Zeugniss: Bow 
thy knees and rejoice over the great gracious 
plan of God: 1) that we fully survey it in Christ, 
2) that each of us has his place in it, 3) that it 
has become actual in many respects through the 
word and faith and in the Holy Ghost. 

(ScuenkeL:—Sin a fountain of death in appa- 
rent life.—The kingdom of Satan in its dreadful- 
ness and nothingness.—The blessedness of the 
Christian: 1) It has a firm basis, that of grace; 
2) It leads them to a certain way, that of faith.— 
Our hope that in the course of ages God will ma- 
nifest Himself yet more gloriously by means of 
the grace and truth made known in Christ. 
‘*Faith opens our eyes, ears, mind and heart; 
giving us (1) the heavenly desire, (2) the Divine 
knowledge, (8) the Divine taste, (4) the truth of 
life” (from Passavant).—R. 

[Eapie:—Ver. 1. The epithet “dead” here 





implies: 1. Previous life; 2. Insensibility; 3, 
Inability. He cannot because he will not, and 
therefore he is justly responsible-—Ver. 2. They 
did not pursue indulgences fashionable at a for- 
mer epoch, but now obsolete and forgotten. 
Theirs were not the idolatries and impurities of 
other centuries. No; they lived as the age on 
all sides of them lived—in its popular and uni- 
versal errors and delusions; they walked in en- 
tire conformity to the reigning sins of the times. 
—Ver. 3. Si Deus non irascitur impiiz et injustis, 
nec pios justosque diligit (LAcTANTIUS).—Ver. 4. 
Though mercy has been expended by God for six 
milleniums, and myriads of myriads have been 
partakers of it, it is still an unexhausted mine of 
wealth.—The love is great—a great God is its 
possessor and great sinners are its objects.— 
Ver. 5. Life may be feeble at first, but the sin- 
cere milk of the word is imbibed and the ex- 
pected maturity is at length reached. Its first 
moment may not indeed be registered in the con- 
sciousness, as it may be awakened within us by 
a varying process.—Ver. 6. The quickened soul 
is not merely made aware that in Christ, as con- 
taining it and all similar souls, it is enlivened, 
and raised, and elevated, but along with this it 
enjoys individually a conscious life, resurrection 
and session with Jesus,—Ver. 7. All the grace in 
this kindness shown in the first century is a les- 
son even to the nineteenth century. What God 
did then, He can do now and will do now; and 
one reason why He did it then was, to teach the 
men of the present age His ability and desire to 
repeat in them the same blessed process of salva- 
tion and life.—Ver. 8. Look at salvation in its 
origin—it is ‘‘by grace;” in its reception—it is 
“through faith ;” in its manner of conferment— 
it isa ‘*gift.”—Ver. 9. If man be guilty, and 
being unable to win a pardon, simply receives it; 
if, being dead, he gets life only as a Divine en- 
dowment; if favor, and nothing but favor, has 
originated his safety, and the only possible act 
on his part be that of reception; if what he has 
be but a gift to him in his weak and meritless 
,state—then surely nothing can be further from 
him than boasting, for he will glorify God for 
all.—R. ] 





2. Extolling comparison of their previous and their present condition. 
Cuav. IT. 11-22, 


11 Wherefore remember, that 


we being in time past Gentiles, [that once! ye, Gen- 
tiles] in the flesh, who are called [the] Uncircumcision by that which is called the 


12 [er by the so-called] Circumcision in the flesh made [wrought] by hands; That at 
that time* ye were [ye were at that time] without Christ, being aliens [alienated] 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of [the] pro- 

13 mise, having no hope, and without God in the world: But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 

who sometime [once] were far off are made [were brought]* nigh by [in] the 


14 blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath [omit hath] made bo 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us [and broke down the 


one, and 
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15 middle wall of the partition,]; Having abolished [or done away] in his flesh the 

enmity, even the law of [the] commandments contained [expressed] in ordinances ; 

_ for tomake in himself of twain [that he might create the two in himself*® into] one 

16 new man, so making peace; And that he might reconcile both [And might recon- 

cile them both]* unto God in one body by [in one body to God through] the cross, 

17 having slain the enmity thereby [on it]: And [he] came and sro peace to 

ou which [who] were afar off, and [peace]’ to them that [those who] were nigh. 

18 For through him we both have [our]* access by [in] one Spirit unto the Father. 

19 Now therefore [So then] ye are no more [longer] strangers and foreigners [sojourn- 

ers], but [ye are]® fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 

20 And are built [Built up] upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 

21 Christ [Christ Jesus]’° himself being the chief corner stone; In whom all the 

building" fitly framed together groweth [is growing] unto a holy temple in the 

22 Lord: In whom ye also are [being] builded together for a habitation of God 
through [in] the Spirit. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 11.—{X.3 D2 K. L., and a number of versions and fathers support the order of the Rec. (vets word), which Braune 
seems to prefer, but Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and English editors accept the reading of %,1 A. B. D.1 (woré vpets). 
The former arose from a regard for euphony in all probability. The pointing adopted above accepts 7a €0@vy é€v oapxt as in 
simple apposition to bets, a view strengthened by the correct reading (see Ellicott)—The usage respecting the article in 
English differs from that in Greek, as the alterations in this verse indicate.—R.] 

2 Ver. 12—{The Rec. inserts év before T@ xatpo, with D3 K. L., and some versions, but it is omitted in X, A. B. D1 
F., by most fathers; rejected by nearly all modern editors (Hodge retains it without remark) as an explanatory gloss, the 
preposition being more usual and perhaps more correct in such cases.—The same gloss occurs in the Mec. again (iii. 5).—R.] 

3 Ver. 13.—[The Rec. reads é€yyds €yev7OnrTe, on the authority of D. F. K. L., Greek fathers; accepted by Meyer, 
Ellicott and others, on the ground of the contrast with waxpav. Lachmann, Alford, Braune. and others accept the order of 
N, A. B., versions, which is quite as well supported.—On the emendations see Exeg. Notes.—R. 

4 Ver. 15.—[As Braune adopts the construction favored by the E. V., only verbal changes have been made in the first 
half of this verse. But it is doubtful whether this is correct. The other prominent opinions require the following render- 
ings: “ Broke down the middle wall of the partition—to wit, the enmity—in His flesh, having made void the law of the 
commandments expressed in decrees” (Ellicott). This joins €x@pav in apposition to mecdtorxov, and év TH capKt 
avrtovtoAvoas. The other view, that of Meyer, De Wette, Hodge (and preferred in the additional notes), accepts the 
apposition, but joins “in His flesh”. to “abolished :” “ Broke down the middle wall of partition, to wit, the enmity, having 
in His flesh done away the law,” ete. In any case we ought to put a comma instead of a colon at the close of ver. 14.—R.] 

5 Ver. 15._[The Rec., 8,3 D. K. L., most cursives and fathers read: éavr@, accepted by Meyer and most commentators. 
N14. B. F.,10 mss.: av7@, accepted by Lachmann, Alford. The authorities are about equally divided, the latter being the 
more difficult reading, too difficult in fact, since the pronoun must be referred to Christ, and that would be intolerably harsh 
with this reading. Besides the Greek e might easily be dropped, either from the interchange of forms, or after év, as Meyer 
suggests.—The K. V. is very unfortunate in the structure of its clauses here, making two co-ordinate final clauses differ as 
widely as possible in form.—R. ] 

6 Ver. 16.—[We may render here: both of us with equal correctness.— Reconcile again may be the true meaning, but I 
hesitate in adopting it—Jn one body is to be closely connected with both. To instead of unto (E. V.) for the simple dative — 
Through best expresses the sense of dud.—On it is more exact than thereby, the reference being to the cross.—We might put 
a period at the close of this verse, but the insertion of the subject in verse 17, indicates the want of close connection.—R. 

Ver. 17.—-N, A. B. D. E. E.G. and others: etpyvnv tots éyyvs. The emphatic repetition is well attested, an 
an omission by the transcribers is more probable than an insertion. [So all modern editors and commentators, even the 
most conservative as regards the Recepta.—R.] 

8 Ver. 18.—[The article here is almost equivalent to the possessive.—The E. V. again renders év, by.—R.] 

9 Ver. 19.—/The Rec. omits éoré, with D.3 K. L., versions and fathers; but it was probably deemed superfluous, instead 
of emphatic ; it is found in X. B. (both aAAd éore), A. C. D.1 F., accepted by modern editors.—R. ] 

10 Ver. 20._[The Rec. reads ’Inaod Xptorod on the authority of C. D. E. F. G. K. L., several versions and a num- 
ber of fathers; accepted by Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, Ellicott. %.2 A. B., the Vulgate and other versions, some fathers, 
support the order: Xptatod ‘I naod; adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Alford and others. §! hae only tod Xprorov, 
which Braune seems to favor. On the whole the order of the Rec. should be given up.—R.] 

ll Ver. 21.—{The Rec. inserts » between 7 ao a and oixodouy (%.2 A. C., some cursives), but it is omitted in X.1 B. D, E. 
F. G. K. L., most cursives, and is rejected by nearly all modern editors. The briefer reading is difficult, and the change 
was an easy way of avoiding it, just as following the Rec. now-a-days saves a little trouble to the commentator.—R. | 


Ver. 11. Wherefore remember. — A: 4, 
‘¢ wherefore,” refers, like i. 15: dd tovro, to 


TIC AND CRITICAL. . : Ps 
ae . the preceding section (Stier, BLEEK), since the 






Detailed description of their previous condition, 
Vers. 11, 12.* 





*[Dr. Hodge gives the following analysis of this para- 
graph: I. Their former relation,-l. To the Church as for- 
eigners and aliens. 2. To God as those who were far off, 
without any saving knowledge of Him, or interest in His 
promise—vers. 11, 12.—II. The means by which this aliena- 
tion from God and the Church has been removed, viz., by the 
blood of Christ. 1. Satisfying the demands of justice it 
secured reconciliation with God. 2. Abolishing the law in 
the form of Mosaic institutions, it removed the wall of par- 
tition between the Jews and Gentiles—both are united in one 
body and reconciled to God—vers. 13-18,—III. The Ephe- 
sians are therefore united with God and His people. 1. They 
are represented as fellow-citizens of the saints. 2. They are 
members of the family of God. 3, They are constituent 
portions of that temple in which God dwells by His Spirit— 
vers. 19-22.—R.] 





object of ‘‘remember” is their previous quite 
as well as their present condition, or the *‘ cre- 
ating” of those who were “dead.” Talis recor- 
datio gratum animum acuit et fidem roborat (BEN- 
GEL), taking into view not merely the obtained 
riches, but also the poverty and misery from 
which they were released. The reference to 
vers. 5-10 (Meyer) is not correct, since ver. 5 
resumes the object of vers. 1-3, and ver. 4 con- 
tains the subject, nor that to the last thought 
only (Curysostom), since this sums up the 
whole. [Etticorr suggests the reference ‘to 
the declaratory portion of the foregoing para- 
graph, vers. 1-7; vers. 8-10 being an argumen- 
tative and explanatory addition.—R. ] 
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That once ye, Gentiles in the flesh, ér: 
tueic wore [wore bpeic] ta 2607 év 
oap ki.—(See Note 1.] The re (ver. 
12), introduced by the resumptive dre after the 
apposition, belongs here, so that it need not be 
supplied. ‘Ye’ means those who are now 
Christians (ceowouévor), and that they have been 
‘¢Gentiles in the flesh” is marked by woré. Ac- 
cordingly ra &0vy év capi isa predicatory 
appositional phrase. The article marks the de- 
signation as one well-known, the substantive, 
which in itself has no dishonorable meaning, 


being used with a reference to D')J, and thus 


with the additional notion of a fault. Accord- 
ingly, Paul adds, ‘‘in the flesh.” This is not 
kara odpxa (vi. 5; Rom. ix. 8, 5; 1 Cor. x. 18), 
which denotes a relation, while here a status is 
spoken of, one which has been, but is no longer 
existing (toré). Joined without the article it 
forms with “Gentiles”? one conception: Goim 
in the flesh, denoting what is external: Ye 
former heathen in the flesh, in the natural con- 
dition, uncircumcised, without a sign of the 
covenant, not even externally, in the flesh, en- 
dowed with the known sign of the people of God. 


[Zapf is taken in this its simple meaning by 


nearly all later commentators (Meyer, Etticort, 
Aurorp, Hopas, Eavis, for the very good reason 
that the context plainly points to it, especially 
év capi just below. Braune’s view of the con- 
struciion is also the usual one.—R.] Otherwise 
we must take ra é@vy without any reference to 
heathenism and the therewith connected defi- 
ciencies, as the nation epting Israel, and find 
its quality denoted in the added phrase, as de- 
signating what was defective in them. BENnGEL: 
hoc considerate Paulus conjungit cum GENTES; nam 
Judzxi gentes simpliciter dicebunt preputium, non 
prexputium in carne—Gentiles, not Gentiles in the 
flesh. Hence it isincorrect to take év capki 
== natalibus, origine carnati (Grotius); for this 
they would continue to be. Nor does it designate 
the carnal mind, the unholy life (AmMBrosxr, AN- 
SELM, CALovius), nor has it a typical reference 
(Stier) for which Heb. vii. 16; ix. 10, give no 
occasion. 


Who are called the Uncircumcision by 
that which is called [the so-called] Cir- 
cumcision in the flesh wrought by hands 
[oi Aeyépuevoe GkpoBvoria bd THE Aeyoué- 
vyg TeptToune év aapki xetpororgHrov. ].— 
’AxpoBvor ia, ‘*uncircumcision,” is evidently in 
apposition to ‘‘ Gentiles in the flesh,” and oj Ae- 
yémuevor, already prepared for by rd before 
£6vn, is placed first for emphasis. The nations 
are called ‘‘Uncircumcision” on account of 
heathenism, the absence of the sign of the cove- 
nant in the flesh. The abstract noun, denoting 
here the essential point, is here a name also; 
hence it stands for the concrete — the uncircum- 
cised, Col, iii, 11; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 19, 
and wepitou# = the circumcised. In the 
phrase ‘‘ who are called the Uncircumcision,” 
the fact that they were (LurHer) and are so 





_ termed, is stated here objectively, while in i 6 


THO Aeyomévne mepttouyc, instead of Trav Ae- 
youévov, which is called, instead of are called, it 
is indicated that the thing and the name do not 
coincide in the same way, i. ¢., by the so-called 


‘ 


1 
. 





circumcision, the so called circumcised.* Ac- 
cordingly the added phrase ‘in the flesh,” cor- 
responding precisely with ‘‘in the flesh’’ in the 
last clause, marks the externalness, in the flesh 
where it takes place. 

Xecporocghrov, “wrought by hands,” is 
added with special emphasis, forming the anti- 
thesis to dyecporo#ry, Col. ii. 11, and to what is 
perfect, wrought by God (Heb. ix. 11, 24; Acts 
vii. 48; xvii. 24). It has a typical reference, 
as the passages in Hebrews plainly affirm, so 
that this reference is not contained in év capki, 
which is not opposed to év rveiari, either here 
or in the previous clause (Stier). Hence we 
should connect closely ‘circumcision in the 
flesh,” and explain: which is made by hands in 
the flesh (Meyer, Bueex). There is indeeda 
special significance in circumcision, which is 
mentioned by Moses (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6), and 
the prophets (Jer. iv. 4; ix. 24, 25; Ezek. xliv. 
7,9). This the Apostle does not wish to under- 
value; he only does not permit it to pass for 
something merely external, over against that of 
the heart, wrought by God (Phil. iii. 3: Rom. 
ii. 29; Col. ii. 11), to which that wrought in the 
flesh points.+ He marks here the Jew in the 
people of Israel; the Jew, who remains satisfied 
with this external mark of the covenant with 
Israel, is a so-called circumcised one, and exalts 
himself without reason arrogantly above the un- 
circumcised and unclean nations. How misera- 
ble must be the condition of the heathen, who 
are despised by the Jew! So much the more 
glorious is it that they as Christians are now ex- 
alted above the latter. Hence we should not 
accept here a repugnance toward the Jews 
(Rueckert), or an advantage of the Gentiles 
(Curysosrom), or the opinion, that uncircumci- 
sion was no detriment to the Gentiles, and cir- 
cumcision no advantage to the Jews (CLaRtus). 
In ea xqualitate, quam antea comn at apostolus, 
nunc latentem inequalitatem profert, ut Gentes, quo 
longius a Deo abfuerant, eo plura se gratie De 
debere fateantur (Bez). 





Ver. 12. That ye were at that time [6 r. 
HWrETO Kaip@ Exeivw].—Oryz, “that,” isa 
resumption of the first drc (ver. 11), and con- 
nects with ‘*remember,” adding to the status 
miserabilior of the heathen, already defined, the 
inner side. The verb placed first for emphasis 
marks the past, and T@ kacp@ éExeivy, the 
dative of time (Luke xii. 20: ravry rq9 vuKri; 
Winer, p. 205) renders it even more prominent 
than woré (ver. 11). 

Without Christ, ywpi¢c Xpiorov.—Xwupic¢ 
ad subjectum, quod ab objecto sejunctum est, refertur, 
avev, ad objectum, quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est (Tirtmann, Syn., I. 93 ff.). Thus yopic¢ 
X piorod affirms: the heathen are in a condi- 
tion, where they are deprived of Him: vos eratis 





* [The Gentiles were called and really were the axpoBvoria: 
the Jews were called the mepirouy, but were not truly so” 
(Evticorr).—R. } 

+ [Here again Exsicorr is excellent. He renders: 
Formed by hand in the flesh, to bring out the connection more 
accurately, and calls the phrase “a tertiary predication added 
by the Apostle reflectively rather than descriptively; ‘the 
circumcision,—yes, hand-wrought in the flesh; only a visi- 
ble manual operation on the flesh, when it ought to bea 
secret spiritual process in the heart; only xatarouy, not 
mepitouy.’ ’—R.] a 
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procul a Christo; dvev Xpiorod esset ; Christus non | the theocracy also is of course included. ‘Hence 
aderat vodis.* ‘+ Christ” refers to the promised | too the theocratic name of honor, of * Israel” 


One, the eternal Son of God; since a time is 
spoken of when He had not appeared in the form 
of aservant. Hence the name ‘‘Jesus’’ is not 
inserted. Christ, by means of éxidyula voyr7 
(OusHausEN), as the Angel of the Covenant 

RusckerT), dwelt already in the people of. 
fereel (see 1 Cor. x. 4), and the people of God 
stood in an attitude of longing, hope, trust and 
faith, towards the coming One. The antithesis 
is in ver. 13: ‘‘in Christ Jesus.” Hence we 
have here the summary which is expanded in 
the succeeding clause; this is not then a first 
point followed by a second and third (ScHENKEL), 
but a xegdaaov. [Hopas takes the following 
clauses as a confirmation of this phrase, but 
Exticort, more correctly, as an elucidation of 
its significance.—R.] It is incorrect also to 
explain it as = sine Christi fide vel notitia (AN- 
sSELM, CALOVIUS). 

Being alienated from the commonwealth 
of Israel, ar7AAorploméivor THE TOALTEiaC 
tov "lopagA.—This is the first of two co-ordi- 
nate members of one thought; it describes the 
external relation, the other the internal, We 
have marked here, a separation from the zod- 
reia of the people of Israel, which has become 
and will become ever greater, and at the same 
time an internal estrangement (comp. iv. 18; 
Col. i. 21). The word indicates, if not an origi- 
nal fellowship, still an earlier nearness and 
equality. BenerL: Abalienati, non: alieni; par- 
ticipia presupponunt, gentes ante defectionem suam 
a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum Adami | fuisse 
participes lucis et vite. So Rugckert, OusHav- 
SEN, Stier. [Meyer does not think this notion 
of a previous fellowship is here implied. At- 
rorp: ‘Gentiles and Jews were once united in 
the hope of redemption—this was constituted, 
on the apostasy of the nations, into a definite 
rodureia for the Jews, from which and its bless- 
ings the Gentiles were alienated.” To which 
Exuuicott adds: ‘The Gentile lapsed from it, 
the Jew made it invalid (Matt. xv. 6, comp. 
Chrysostom); and they parted, only to unite 
again (vy kai Aaoi ‘Iopa#d, Acts iv. 27) in 
one act of uttermost rebellion, and yet, through 
the mystery of redeeming love, to remain thereby 
(vers. 15, 16) united in Christ forever.”’—R. ] 

By rodireia (ARISTOTLE: Tay Tiv TéALv oiKkobyTwY 
ra&ic tic) we necessarily understand here ac- 
cording to the context the constitution of the 
State, the external polity, from which the Gen- 
tiles were ever further removed; a reference to 





* [On this distinction Eapte remarks: “ Not to contradict 
this refinement, we might add, that avev, allied to in, un, 
ohne, might, in a general sense, signify privation; but xwpis 
marks that privation as caused by separation. The Gentiles 
are viewed as being not merely without Him, but far away 
from Him. Their relation to Him is marked by a great 
interval—xwpis. But, as Ellicott says, ‘this distinction 
must be applied with caution, when it is remembered that 
xwpis is used forty times in the New Testament, and avev 
only three times.’”—The connection of this phrase with 
amyAAdotpiwyévor: “that at that time, being without Christ, 

e were excluded from theocratic privileges” (De Werte, 

llowing the punctuation of LacuMaNN, Eapre, though not 
decidedly in his second edition), is properly deemed b 
Exticott and ALrorpD, though it ought not to be termed 
“clumsy beyond precedent” by the latter, since there are 
no clumsy tricks possible in interpretation that have not 
found a field for their exhibition in Biblical Exegesis (?)!— 


(Gen. xxxii. 28), not ‘of the Jews.” Tota res- 
publica Israelis spectabat Christum (Benazu). 
Comp. John i. 48; Rom. ix. 4, 6; 2 Cor. xis 22; 
Gal. vi. 16. The genitive roi ‘Iopaf# A denotes 
the possessor, the usufructuary, of the zojcreia. 
[So Exxicorr, who rightly insists that the word 
marks their religious and spiritual, rather than 
their national or political distinctions. Hopar 
and ALFORD accept as more simple the view of 
Haxruess, that the genitive is that of the identi- 
cal nation: ‘*the commonwealth which js Israel.” 
ALFORD notices that the word “alienated” re- 
quires an objective reality as its reference, hence 
the meaning mentioned next is to be rejected.— 
R.] Certainly we should not refer this to the 
civil constitution (AnsgLM, Grorivs), for which 
a Roman or Greek could have no desire; what 
the Gentiles, who became Christians, lacked pre- 
viously and now possessed, was certainly not 
‘places of honor” or ‘citizenship in the Jew- 
ish State” (Harixss). We should not then 
think of citizenship (BuLLINGER, C4Lvin). 

And strangers from the covenants of 
the promise, «ai févor raov biabyKkorv® 
THO ETWayyehiac.—This clause i closely con- 
nected with the preceding (xa), a8 a formula. 
So too the words correspond: “strangers” to 
‘* alienated,” “covenants’’ to ‘pplity,” * pro- 
mise” to Israel.” ‘Strangers’ respects what 
has come to pass in the course of development 
or the internal position, which that develop- 
ment furthers (BULLINGER: eandem rem significat 
utraque, nisi quod posterius prius) ; | ‘*covenants ” 
designates the repeated renewal of the covenant 
from Abraham to Moses (Gen. xii. 2 f. 7; xiii. 
15; xv. 18; xvii. 20; xxii. 16 ff.; xxvi. 2 ff.; 
xxviii. 13 ff.), tothe prophets; theontext speaks 
merely of the time before Christ/ All these re- 
peated agreements, however, serve the one pro- 
mise given to Abraham referring to all nations 
as well as characterizing the covenants, and re- 
echoing again and again. S¢ in Rom. ix. 4: 
“the covenants” and “the giving of the law ” 
are placed side by side. Hence this is not to be 
referred to the two covenants, the old and the 
new (CALovius and others), oy to the two tables 
of the law (Brza and others). 

Having no hope, efc.—Hpre again we have 
two clauses connected and bélonging together. 
"EArwida uh Exovrec, “having no hope,” 
owing to the absence of the afticle, denotes that 
they have no hope of any kind; not merely a 
definite hope, but all hope is denied in their 
case. Hence we should not understand it of the 
resurrection and eternal life (BULLINGER, GRo- 
Tius), or of the promised possessions (Est1us, 
BENGEL), as the object of the hope, nor indefi- 
nitely of deliverance (Har — At most we 
might join to it from the/following deo, in 
accordance with Acts xxiv. 15: “toward God,” 
mpoc (ei¢) Tov Yedv. In 1 Thess. iv. 18 we find 
the expression used as absoltely as here. The 
negative u# is used with the participle in this 








* genitive seems to be one of 
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wehtive of the point of view.—R. } 
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 ¢lause, which is d ‘on pernuovebere, ‘*re- 
member,” as a ctive ve. WINER, p. 
444. Accordingly this clause is not to be put in 


dependence upon the preceding ‘‘strangers,”’ eéc. 
BexGe.: si promissionem habuissent, spem habu- 
issent illi respondentem; Haruxss); the clause 
would thus also be loosened from its close con- 
nection with the following one: kal G@eoe év 
Tq Kéouy. 
ny ney d Ged é 2 Joh 
eo), corresponding to Aedv avn éExee ohn 
ee ii, 28), == ‘*not having God.” The 
essence ot heathenism is Atheism (Rom. i. 21 ff.); 
the worship of devils and eidwsa (1 Cor. x. 20; 
xii. 2) dms not take the place of God; ‘for 
polytheism is atheistic,” and that philosophy is 
first corre, which throws this off in its thoughts 
respectingGod. Brna@eu: non statuerant, nullos 
esse deos (Acts xix. 35): sed verum Deum ignora- 
bant; tantun aberat, ut haberent (1 Thess. iv. 5). 
‘He who is #eog.is, not. merely as respects reli- 
gion, but dso as respects morality, God-less, 
and heathenimmorality is different from Jewish 
immorality.. Hence Harugss should not wish to 
exclude this,as if it were true enough but not 
pertinent hwe, where the distinction from the 
people of Isael is set forth, they being however 
included alm under sin. Meyer, against the 
context, weaiens the idea, by taking it as pas- 
sive: God-fosaken. [Of the three senses of 
dOeo¢: active opposed to God), neuter (ignorant 
of God, withut the subordinate notion of im- 
piety, which Braune prefers), and passive (for- 
saken of Go« without God’s help), the latter 
seems most >orominent here, and is accepted 
by Hopes, Enis, Exticorr, Atrorp, mainly on 
the ground tlt the whole passage is passive in 
its character, This is the gloomiest view, and 
hence the mon probable one, though the others 
stand so closel; related to it, that it is hardly 
correct to termthis a weakening of the idea.— 
R.] The connetion with the preceding clause 
is evident, God « the God of hope (Rom. xv. 13; 
2 Thess. ii. 16)., Comp. Doctr. Note, 2. 

In the worlt év +6 coo, sets forth the 
antithesis to ‘‘th commonwealth of Israel,’’-de- 
noting the ‘‘unodly where” (Meyer), and 
marking in any cse the fearful element of deoc, 
the place, where, ‘‘sure hope, a firm hold” is 
so urgently neede (OtsHauseEN), the place with- 
out the Creator no the service of nature and 
the creature, witbut a Redeemer in need and 
sin, without conscation and salvation in vanity 
and nothingness. Hence it is not==inter ceteros 
homines, in his terri(Korre), in profane humani- 
ty, the heathen wrld (Meyer), or in the world 
created and ruled y God (Grorius, RuscKeRrt). 

Finally it must e remarked in regard to the 
structure of this entence, that the two pair of 
clauses which unfol the meaning of ‘without 
Christ,” each contin two related connected 
thoughts, and the to in the first pair stand in 
such a relation tothe two in the second pair, 
that the first corresonds to the fourth and the 
second to the thire [The various correspond- 
ences as well as the'elation to the leading clause 
of the verse ane aptl peprmned by Eavie: ‘‘Be- 
ing Christless, they ve regular gra- 

chrchless, hopeless, godless and 


God.—" Adeoc- is stronger than 


nee 








Ver. 13. Fundamental trait of their present condi- 
tion.—But now, in Christ Jesus [vvvi 62 
év Xpior® "Iyoot].—The thought of this 
verse is still in dependence on “remember” 
(ver. 11); the Apostle however breaks off inte 
the independent, antitheticalform. ‘But now” 
is in contrast with ‘‘once” (ver. 11), ‘at that 
time” (ver, 12), and as there the past was de- 
seribed by ‘ without Christ,” so here the present 
by ‘‘in Christ Jesus;” the latter form being 
fuller than the former, because the Promised One © 
has come, the eternal Son of God has become 
man.* The Apostle does not refer to ‘the 
‘now’ of the present ‘simply,’ but to the present 
in their fellowship with Christ” (Harness), 
Still we need not supply either éore (BauMGaAR- 
TEN-CRUSIUS) or 6vreg (CALVIN), nor connect the 
phrase exclusively with ‘‘now” (HaRugss); 
both belong to éyev#Onre below, in fact to the 
whole sentence. 

Ye who once were far off were brought 
nigh in the blood of Christ, iueic¢ of 
moté dvTec pakpav tyevHhOnre éyyde év 
T@ aiwartt Tov Xpctorov.—the position of 
the words obliges us to regard év Xpicr@ ’Inoow 
as rendered specially prominent, as a general 
definition of modality, and év t@ aiarse rod 
Xptorod, “in the blood of Christ,” as a spe- 
cial one, so that the latter is to be taken as a 
more precise explanation of the former; it is not 
then in apposition with it; both belong to the 
verbal notion “‘were brought nigh.”’ Then again 
‘‘ye” has now another qualification than before: 
‘¢who were once far off,” as corresponding to 
ver. 12 (‘‘alienated’”’—‘‘ strangers”). Comp. 
ii. 17; Acts iii. 89; xvii. 27 (‘*though He be 
not far from every one of us”); Mark xii. 34 
(‘*Thou art not far from the kingdom of hea- 
ven’’). These words have a reference figura- 
tively to our relation to God; the heathen are 
thus spoken of in prophecy (Isa. xlix. 1; lx. 3, 
4; Ixvi. 19; lv. 5; lvii. 19) in their relation to 
both God Himself and His people. Bucer: qui 
hactenus non fuisti populus domini, jam estis populus 
domini. The distance and nearness include both 
the relation to God and that to His people; 
hence should not be referred either to the former 
alone (Marrures), or to the latter alone (RuEcK- 
ERT, OLSHAUSEN, BLEEK). BernGeL: procul a 
populo Dei eta Deo. Itis not sufficient to say: © 
longe eratis a cognitione Dei veri et a spe vite ce- 
lestis (Grorius), still less: paxpdv homines miser- 
rimi, éyybc, felicissimi (Koper). The approach is 
something which develops (éyev#@nre), has 
a history ;+ the means rest in and proceed from 
what is expressed by: ‘in the blood of Christ.” 
This is almost‘ through his blood,”’ dca row ai- 
fatoc a’rov (i. 7); the prepositions év and dé 
are, however, both used in Col. i. 16: év airg— 
dc’ avrov. The latter denotes the cause, through 
which any thing takes place, comes into position 
or existence, the former the permanent ground, 





* e reference to the personal Messiah, to Jesus of Na- 

who is the Christ, seems to be quite certain (comp. 
Ex.icorr and Eapre).—R. 

(The verb is the societ passion, expressing the effect of a 

‘ite event in the ough the idea of becoming or be- 

ing gradually brought is not to be 


forgotten. They were 
they the instrumentality 


of another.—R.] 








on which it has its continuance.* (WrNgR, p. 
862. The word ‘Christ’ here has special sig- 
nificance: it marks the Son of God beside the 
word ‘‘ blood,” which marks ‘the form of a ser-. 
vant.” 


Closer explanation respecting the nature and genesis 
of their present condition. Vers, 14-18. 

Ver. 14. For he is our peace [aird¢ yapt 
éortiv } eiphvyn 7uOv).—The position is em- 
phatic, ‘‘He,” not the unemphatic subject, but 
He Himself (Winer, p. 142). [He and none 
other; so most commentators.—R.] His Person 
is ‘‘our peace.” The article marks the peace as 
well-known, more closely defined. Bence aptly 
says: pax, non modo PACIFICATOR; nam SUL im- 
pensa pacem peperit et ipsi vinculum est UTRO- 
ruMQUE. The allusion to passages in prophecy 
(Mic. v. 4; Isa. ix. 5,6; lii. 7; liii. 5; Zech. 
ix. 10, etc.; also Ps. Ixxii.) is unmistakable. 
This is denied by Baumcarten-Crusius. The 


Messiah is indeed called pio, not merely Prince 
of Peace, eipyvorodc. The genitive 746, “our,” 
merely denotes that the peace belongs to them, 
does not say whether the peace is among them- 
selves or between them and God. This is deter- 
mined by the context. On the nature of this 
peace, see Doctr. Note 3d. 

Who made both one, 6 roigoac Ta 
augérepa év.—He is therefore ‘the peace” 
through an act (6 roijoag with aitdc, quippe qui 
fecit), which is set forth here only generally: 
made one, év roveiv. Here we find a closer defi- 
nition of the idea ‘*peace,’’ not of ‘‘our,” as the 
neuter requires. Ta dugérepa, like ra po- 
p 4, aobevi, x. tT. 2., 1 Cor. i. 27 f., designates the 
general: what is of two kinds, ‘‘ what opposes 
because sundered” (Marruies). The annulling 
of an existent variance is thereby noted as the 
nature of the peace. Hence we may not say that 
the neuter is=rov¢ dugorépove (vers. 26, 18), Tove 
dto (ver. 15), as Koppe, MEYER and others 
think, nor does the neuter év define the neuter 
7a Gudérepa (BENGEL). [‘‘ Both” is usually re- 
ferred to ‘“‘Jews and Gentiles.” This is a legiti- 
mate inference, but Braune holds that the state- 
ment here does not require any specific refer- 
ence.—R. ] 

And broke down the middle wall of the 
partition [kai rd wecdtorxov Tov ppay- 
pow Aboac].—The indefinite notion of ‘making 
one” is now more closely defined; xai adds in a 
figure the main point; hence it is not epexegeti- 
cal (Meyer). [The explanatory or epexegetical 
force of xai is accepted by Eaprge, Atrorp, Ev.i- 
corr. It is correct, if the previous clause has a 
distinct reference to the Jews and Gentiles: who 
made both Jews and Gentiles one, viz., in that 
He broke down, ete. There seems to be nothing 
gained by adopting Braune’s view, while the 
other most obviously suggests itself.—R. ] 





* [The strictly instrumental sense does not belong to év, 
even here, where it seems so natural. At all events the idea 
of immanent instrumentality is as much as can be conceded 
in that direction. ALrorp rightly prefers “in” as more 
comprehensive: “The symbol of a fact in which—the seal of 
@ covenant in which—your nearness to consists.” 
Hope accepts “by” as the proper rendering without ques- 
tio 


.—R. 
+! (This particle introduces a confirmatory explanation of 
the preceding verse (so most commentators).—R.] 





°’ ee 
Té prerr Sts re Sees Caer » 
xoc OdévTwv e partition wal the fence, e, tha 
is, the aenition wall which is in the fence, de- 
noting in the figure of an independent object a 
quality and effect of the hedge. [So Hanugss]. 
The leading idea is found in the first noua, the 
wall set up between the two, the Gentiles without 
the promise and covenant of God, and th¢ Jews, 
the people of promise, which contains i itself 
the notion of separation; the participl¢ applies 
to it. Therefore rod ¢paypow is no the ge- 
nitive of apposition (MreyER) or to b¢ resolved 
into Tov @paypuov Td peodrotyov bvra (GyimM, Cla- 
vis, sub voce); in that case we would lave found 
here rdv gpayyov Tov pecoroiyov. LuTiER too is 
incorrect: and has broken down the hedge, 
which was between. Nor is it—yeotoryov dia- 
¢pacoov (Grotius and others). Umerviceable 
here also is the distinction of Benet: partes 
disjungit domos, sepes regiones. FromMatth. xxi. 
83; Isa. v. 2, we are shown that ppayyude (in 
agreement with ver. 15) refers to te law, that 
is, to its quality or effect in separatng the peo- 
ple of God, which permits it to be rjgarded as a 
partition wall. We may also refr it to the 
temple in which a type of the spiitual is pre- 
sented, and to which the expressijns here se- 
lected point ; there was there a cout of the Gen- 
tiles (Acts xxi. 28), though only in/latter times, 
in the last temple; a vail, which sparated like 
a wall, rent first at the death of tle Redeemer. 
Hence the word Atoac is aptly chsen (John ii. 





19; Matth. v.17; Gal. ii. 18; 1 {ohn iii. 8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10).*—All reference to tte separated 
residence of Jews in cities, as Frankfort, 


Rome and elsewhere (GRoNow anj others) and 
the like is to be rejected, 


Ver. 15. Having abolished fone away 
in his flesh the enmity, eve/ the law o 
the commandments expres/ed in ordi- 
nances [r7v éxOpav, Ev WH capkKi ai- 
Tov, Tov vVépov ray évtoAjy év Sbyua- 
o.v Kkatapyhoac. See Textul Note 4]. The 
Apostle now adds, without a comecting particle, 
the meaning of the figure; he @nstrues it thus: 
THY ExOpav év TH oapKipiTod Kartap- 
y#oac, but during the dictatio/ inserts after av- 
tov the phrase trdv vépoyTav évtodaAdy 
év déyuaowv, the banner of this amity; these two 
objects in the accusative reprgenting two sides 
of one object, hence very wel allowing the de- 
pendence on xatypygzoag To 7d peodro- 
yov corresponds rv é74paji denoting simply 
the literal reality, the division the hostile sepa- 
ration and antagonism of Jewgnd Gentiles, and, 
since there is nothing to indigte any limitation, 
but as the context rather poin} to enmity of man 
towards God which is active thind this hostility 
of the Jews and Gentiles, inc]ding this latter at 
the same time (ver. 16). [ScAtrorp and Exxi- 




















*[Eapie, ALForD, Exticort follo} De Werre in 
rod dpaywow as the genitive ¢ possession: the 





which pertained to, or belonged to t} fence. This view has 
the advantage of giving a wide reffence to tpaynés. AL- 
ForD finds a primary allusion to the }nding of the vail of the 
temple, a view which is supported fy the complex idea of 
peace running through our He takes dpaypés (of 
which peoérocxor is the instrumen 

tem, ceremonial and moral, whi 








tion,—of Jew from Gentile,—and i 
from God. (So Exuicorr.)—R.] 
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corr: “The enmity due not only to Judaical li- 


mitations and anta but also and, as the 
widening context shows, more ially to the 
alienation of both Jew and Gentile from God.” 
—R.] Bucen: Vera tamen inter Judwos et ethni- 
cos inimicitia, i. e., diversitas erat, quod illi verum De- 
um colerent, himinime. It is incorrect to refer it 
exclusively to the enmity against God (Greek 
Faruers, Harness and others) or to’the enmity 
between the Jews and the Gentiles (AmMBRosIAS- 
Ter, Erasmus, Busex [Eavie, Hover] and oth- 
ers), or to understand only the cause of division 
that is the law (Lurmer, Catvin and others). It 
is correct however to understand that the Apos- 
tle places by the side of the existing fact, r7v 
ivy@pav, the cause of the same, Tdv vépov 
10v évtoAdy év ddypac. 

The law has its contents in ‘‘ commandments :” 
‘3 évrodai, the injunctions to be regarded and exe- 
Juted, are both the purely moral and the cere- 
monial commandments of God (Matth. xv. 3; 
xxii. 36, 38; Rom. vii. 8-13), called also ‘of 
men’’ (Tit. i. 14); the plural marks plurality, 
and points also to divisions, This is rendered 
prominent by the phrase év déypuaccy, joined 
closely without the article to évroA@v, and de- 
fining its quality. Similarly: ior év TQ Kv- 
piy (i. 15), aydxn év rvebpare (Col. i. 8), codia év 
pvotnpiw (1 Cor. ii. 7). Comp. Winer, pp. 129, 
206. Adyua, used of regal orders (Luke ii. 1; 
Acts xvii. 7), of apostolic determinations (Acts 
xvi. 4), means here as in Col. ii. 14 the statutes of 
the law; doyuarifeac@ar, in Col. ii. 20, is to 
be ordered or to order one’s self. The idea of a 
mandate is always contained in it. Erasmus: 
Ostendens legem imperiosam appellat illam trav évto- 
Adv (évtéAdovaav)—quomodo? non persuasione et 
lenitate aut promissis, sed preceptis que vocat DOG- 
mata. Every évtoA# appears then in a special, 
mandatory precept. [This view of the phrase is 
now the common one. ALrorp: ‘The law of 
decretory commandments.” For the other inter- 
pretations, see HARLEss and Eapre tn loco.—R. ] 

Of this there is predicated katapyf#oag (dp- 
yov—tepyov roceiv, Rom. iii. 831; 1 Cor. xiii. 11): 
to make unavailing, to do away, to deprive of 
power. The ideal worth remains intact, so also 
the theocratic obligation; but in so far as the 
Jaw imperiously binds the heart and will with 
vasuistic ordinances for all cases, it is done 
away. In this too lies the cause of the enmity 
against God and men. [apie takes “law,” etc. 
to mean the ceremonial iaw. HopGe more cor- 
rectly : “The idea probably is that the law in 
all its compass, and in all its forms, so far as it 
was a covenant prescribing the conditions of sal- 
vation, is abolished.” He extends it to all the 
law of God, written in the heart as well, while ad- 
mitting a special reference to the Mosaic law. 
—R 


This doing away took place ‘in his flesh.” 
As the decisive, main qualification it stands in 
an emphatic position. It means more than ‘in 
Himself,” denoting the real ‘‘likeness” to our 
“flesh,” in which He began His sanctifying, ex- 
piating sorrows, which slew what was opposed, 
which helped the right to full right, in active 
obedience to the law even to the acme, of the 
death on the cross, the passive obedience, thus, 


though without sin, bearing, feeling, overcoming 





the “enmity” with the “law,” thus “ by virtue 
of His fleshiy life under the law, which He gave 
to death, in order to receive it back from death 
living, glorious, free in spirit for us all’’ (De- 
LITZ8CH), putting the law with its ordinances into 
inactivity, at the same time in His bodily life 
burying it. BencGev construes incorrectly: Zst 
quasi stilo lapidari scriptum: Christus curne sua 
inimicitiam, dogmatibus evangelicis in totum orbem 
deditis legem preceptorum sustulit; this is simply 
untrue historically, impossible logically, unne- 
cessary grammatically, and too artificial. [It 
seems scarcely correct to render “ dy His flesh” 
(Hopae: “i. ¢., by His death”’), since this leaves 
out of view the life of Christ as a satisfaction of 
the law. Besides év rarely means simply by. 
Atrorp and Ex.icorr however thus limit it: ‘in 
His crucified flesh.’’—The question of connection 
is more disputed. The article would precede, if. 
it should be joined to éy@pav. Haruess, De 
Werte, Meyer, Eaniz, Hopge agree with 
Braune in joining it with xarapyfoac, in emphatic 
position. To this Atrorp, who, with Exticorr 
and many of the earlier commentators, joins it 
with Atcac, objects, because it makes the instru- 
mental predication precede the verb. If éy- 
Gav is governed by xarapyjoac, the question is de- 
cided at once, while in any case this view seems 
preferable; the general sense remaining the 
same, although the allusion to the vail of the 
temple becomes more prominent, if Alford’s view 
be accepted.—R. ] 

Meyer and others take r)v £yOpav by it- 
self as in apposition to peodrocyov, detaching it 
from what follows; in that case rdv véuov Trav év- 
ToA@v év déyyaciy would stand before év 7H capxi 
airov. [This is also the view of Eapix, Hover, 
Atrorp, Exxticorr. While it does not introduce 
any material difference into the interpretation of 
the passage, it modifies its form very considera- 
bly. And it seems the preferable view. The 
objection Braune raises is met at once by saying 
that his own interpretation assumes an after- 
thought influencing the order (see beginning of 
this verse). The emphatic phrase: ‘in His 
flesh” thus takes an emphatic position, whatever 
be its connection. The emphasis is altogether 
lost in the E. V., as any reader may perceive. 
This view allows of a nicer discrimination be- 
tween the accusatives, introduces a needed ex- 
planation of the figurative expression: ‘‘middle 
wall,” while éy4pav is more usual after the verb 
Avew than after xarapyeiv. Hopce thus para- 
phrases: ‘*He is our peace, because He has 
made the two one, by removing the enmity or 
middle wall which divided the Jews and Gentiles, 
and this was done by abolishing the law.” This 
is correct, but omits the important description 
of the law and the emphatic: in His flesh,” 
Comp. Textual Note 4.—R.] 

Stier incorrectly joins év déyyacw to vouov; 
but then the article rév would necessarily have 
been prefixed (1 Thess. i. 8) or évroAdv have pre- 
ceded véuov (Col. i. 8). Nor is ‘in his flesh” to 
be joined with ‘‘enmity” (CurysosTom), as 
though only a natural hatred among his people, 
among his kindred, were referred to. It is in- 
correct to understand véuoc trav évroAdy as refer- 
ring only to adiaphora (Grorius), to the ceremo- 
nial law (Bencet) [Eavie], or to the moral law 
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alone (Catovius), or déyuata as referring to 
philosophorum doctrinas (Grotius), since the 
readers are not homines triti in philosophorum 
Scriptis; quite as little can the doctrine of Christ 
be denoted thereby (Benaet and others), or 
nova precepta (Frirzscuk). Finally katapy%- 
cac does not point to the removal of the theo- 
cratic obligation (SCHENKEL), 

That he might create the two in himself 
into one new man [iva roi¢ dbo xricy 
év éavt@ cig Eva xacvov a4v0poror].— 
*Iva introduces a final clause, giving here the 
purpose of xatapyfoac, which defines Avoac more 
closely, and with this explains wojoac. He has 
done away the law in its commandments; de- 
stroyed the separating elements clinging to it, 
that He might «rioy. Thus the rocjoag is fur- 
ther defined as creating. The objects of this 
creation, tovc dbo, are the two great masses 
of people regarded as two individualities, as two, 
not a greater number of separate individuals be- 
side each other, each of whom stands or falls for 
himself (OLsHAUSEN); still less is there involved 
a series of various specimens of the differeft 
races. The masculine denotes the persons, in 
distinction from the more general idea of the 
neuter (7a du@édrepa, ver. 14) ; the choice of words 
corresponds. That dvOpé7ove is not inserted, is 
not to be explained by the wider scope, as Brn- 
GEL thinks: eleganter omittit homines, antea enim 
vit humanum nomen tuiti erant. "Ev éavt@ 
places the Person of Christ again in the fore- 
ground: Ne alibi quam in Christo unitatem querant 
(Catvin). [Hopae: “In virtue of union with 
Him,—union with Christ being the condition at 
once of their unity and of their holiness.” In 
His Person, at all events.—R.] The ground of 
the existence and permanence is in Him; He is 
the Author (x7 éo7) and foundation, and at the 
same time the life-sphere, Creator and Second 
Adam, Progenitor of the new race, which stands 
in original peace with God. It is therefore not 
—é.’ éavrov (GREEK FatueRs), in order to ex- 
clude angels or other powers, as those through 
whom what is asserted was effected. But still 
less is it—per suam doctrinam (GRoTIUS). 

In this creation (xricy, vers. 1, 10) there is a 
purpose cic va kacvdv GvOpworov. ’Ev 
éavt@® conditions dvOpwro¢ in the singular. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 28: mwéavrec yap ipeic eig éoré év 
Xpior@ *Iyood; John x. 16. By ei¢ xacvde av- 
@pwroc is indicated: dpa¢ ovxl Tov “EAAnva ye- 
véuevov *lovdaiov, GAA Kai TovTov Kakeivov eic¢ éré- 
pay katdoraow HKovtag ovyx iva TovTov éTepov Epyd- 
enra, Tov vouov Kathpynoev, GA’ iwa toic dbo 
xtion. It is very superficial and perverted to 
take ‘“‘one new man” asa third, which is neither 
heathenism nor Judaism, without thinking of the 
moral renewal of persons (BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS). 
The preposition marks the purpose or tendency, 
and thus the creation as one not yet concluded ; 


humanity, consisting of personally free indivi-. 


duals, is potentially renewed in Christ, but not 
yet actually. 

[ALrorp: “ Observe, not that He might recon- 
cile the two to each other only, nor is the Apostle 
speaking merely of any such reconciliation: but 
that He might incorporate the two, reconciled in 
Him to God, into one new man,—the old man to 
which both belonged, the enemy of God, having 
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been slain in His flesh on the cross. bey i 
too, one new man: we are all in God’s sight, bu 
one in Christ, as we are but one in Adam.” 
Hence: So making peace, ro:dv eiph- 
vn v.—The present participle stands first for em- 
phasis, marking a continued activity of Christ. 
The act of union does not therefore coincide with 
the act of creation. Hence Bucer is incorrect: 
pace facta. Since eipyv7 has no limitation joined 
with it, that peace (between Jews and Gentiles) 
which the context indicates as the most immedi- 
ate reference, is to be meant, but that which is 
implied also in ‘‘new man” (toward God) is not 
to be excluded (ScuenkeL [Eaniz, Hong], and 
others). HaRiess should not term the note of 
Curysostom (mpd¢ Tdv fledv Kal mpdg GAAHAovC) 
correct only in the first half. 


Ver. 16. And might reconcile them both 
[Kai adroxatraasdin tovc apugoré- 
povc].—Kai connects this clause with wa, on 
which the verb depends ; so that this too belongs 
to the purpose of xatapyjoac. The emphasis is 
on the verb which comes first. This compound 
occurs only here and in Col, i. 20, 21, and is a 
strengthened xatadAdocev, as anexdéyeoar and 
arokapadoxeiv, not merely to expect, but to await, 
to expect with perseverance. The preposition 
aré has the meaning ‘‘again”’ in composition 
(see Passow sub voce), but only when the notion 
of the verb itself includes this in some measure, 
as aroxabiornu of what is healed, restored 
(Matth. xii. 13; Mark iii. 56; viii. 25; Luke vi. 
10; Acts i. 6); certainly the notion “again ” is 
near at hand in that of reconciliation, because 
separation and enmity are not original, and the 
reconciliation leads away from the present status 
back to the original one. Hence the strengthened 
notion is ‘‘reconcile again.” [So Catvin, AL- 
ForD, Exuicott; but Eapre and Meyer object. 
—R.] Qui ita deposuerunt immicitiam, ut amicitia 
successerit, neque quidquam reliquum sit, quin con- 
cordes vivant év évi copuati, cujus est unum caput 
Christus (Tirisann, Syn. I. p. 105).*—The object 
of the reconciliation: tod¢ auootréporve. 
[The article renders the object definite: them 
both or both of us.—R.] Since Paul does not say 
dbo, which is a mere numeral, but dugdrepor, 
which denotes diversity, he renders prominent 
the difficulty and importance of the reconci- 
liation. 

In one body to God through the cross 
[év évt oGmate TO Ge@ dia TOW oTrav- 
pov].—‘‘In one body” denotes the sphere in 
which the reconciliation is consummated: over 
against ‘* both” there is now only ‘ one body,” 
in which they are; each does not need a separate 
one. To supply “being,” dvrac, in thought is 
the simplest interpretation. The phrase refers, 





* [Against TiTTMANn’s distinction, according to which éa- 
Adoow refers to the cessation of mutual enmity, and xata- 
Adoow is employed in cases where the enmity has existed 


only on one side, see Eapig; comp. UsTert, , P- 
102; ZSCHE, Romans, I. p. 276; THoLuck, Bergpredigt. p. 
192; Trencn. Syn. NV, T., 2d part, p. 137; the 
notes of Drs. LANGE and Scnarr, Romans, p. 166 f., and 2 Qo- 

















like év éaur@, év rp capri abrod, abric ydp (ver. 14), 
to His ane only one in which both are 
 vedeemed, to an organism (o@ua, not odpé) in its 
- outward appearance, thus to the body of Christ, 

the Ch _ [So Hover, Atrorp, Exuicort.] 
It is not, siewt Latinis collegia vocantur corpora, 
corporation=Society (Grorius). 

The end of the reconciliation is rm Ge¢. Itis 
not God that is reconciled with men,* but men 
with God. What has all along been implied, con- 
ceived of in general, left indefinite in the words 
*peace’’ (vers. 14,15), ‘*the enmity ” (ver, 15), 
‘(new man” (ver. 15), is now definitely ex- 
pressed as the other side. The added qualifica- 
tion of the reconciliation: ‘‘through the [or His] 
cross’ refers to the death on the cross, in whic 
the lAasudc, the atonement, is marked as the act, 
which is the condition of the at-onement, Comp. 
Doctr, Note 3. 

Hence it is not justifiable to take év évi od- 
part as==eic év oOua (DevirzscH), or to refer it to 
the body of Christ on the cross (CuRysosTom, 
BexGet: cruci afizo, Hartess, Hormann and 
others), since then d:d tov oravpov would be alto- 
gether unnecessary or should be joined with the 
following dzoxreivag (Hormann, Schrifibeweis, II. 
1, p. 381); nor is the thought to be completed 
thus: Christ has reconciled in one single body, 
or made one single body (His own) to a unity, 
including them in the same fellowship with God; 
there is no reference to the antithesis of many 
sacrifices before and outside of Christ. Grotius 
interprets dvd Tov cravpod incorrectly: Simul in- 
telligit doctrinam cruce sanctam; sed crucem dicere 
malint, ut intelligamus, quanto res ista Christo ste- 
terit; Stier too misinterprets: the power and 
fear of the cross which is to be preached. Nor 
can we accept a reconciliation of ‘ both” with 
each other, taking ‘‘to God” as dative commodi: 
ut Deo serviant (GRorius). 

Having slain the enmity on it [a 7ox- 
teivacg tHv ExOpav év avt@].—The aorist 
participle defines the mode of consummating the 
reconciliation, explaining tod oravpov, on which 
account év avr@ can refer only to this: the 
Crucified One, who was. slain, the Dying One, 
slays and has slain ‘‘the enmity,”’ which includes 
here as in ver. 15 both the enmity between 
“both ”’ and against God, the latter being more 
prominent here, the former in ver.15. On the 
eross the chief matter was, that He who had been 
rejected by both Jews and Gentiles should through 
a propitiation in Himself reconcile both to God. 
It isincorrect to exclude from rv éyOpav enmity 
toward God (ScuenkeLt, Meyer) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles against each other (RuxcKert, 
Hanzess, Hormann), for the peace of these with 
each other does not condition their peace with 
God, indeed enmity against God participates in 
the hate these have toward each other, which the 
law occasions and furthers. [ALrorp and EL- 


_ ®(Tnasmuch as “the cross” is here spoken of, we must ad- 
mit a secondary reference to the propi sacrifice of Christ 
as the condition or ground of the reconciliation. If then we 
ask respecting the nexus between 
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Licott adopt this wide or complex reference. 
Hovae however says: ‘‘ The enmity is that which 
subsisted between God and man.” Many doubt 
the peering of predicating é y@pav of God, who 
certainly has dpy#v. Comp. Romans, p. 165. In 
the passage there commented on, the active sense 
of the adjective must be accepted, I think, but 
that does not seem so bold and harsh as to say 
that éy4pav is “‘God’s enmity.” The wider refer- 
ence is better sustained by the context, and of 
itself tones down the objectionable form without 
at all interfering with the implied truth respect- 
ing God’s anger against sin and the satisfaction 
rendered on the cross,—The view of Meyer is 
accepted by Eanpiz, though there seems to be a 
confusion in his language, But this limited 
meaning does not ‘at all satisfy the solemnity 
of the sentence, or of the next two verses.” En- 
mity here is ‘‘ that between man and God, which 
Christ did slay on the cross, and which being 
brought to an end, the separation between Jew 
and Gentile, which was the result of it, was done 
away” (ALForD). The fact that our participle 
is aorist, and in all probability denotes an ante- 
cedent act, is no objection to this view, as Eapig 
seems to think, since what Christ did on the 
cross (here spoken of) necessarily precedes what 
He designs doing through His cross (‘reconcile 
them both in one body to God’’), and the enmity 
of man against God was as fully and effectually 
destroyed in that act as that between Jew and 
Gentile. Meyer’s position takes this distinction 
of enmity as the basis of the “one body,” in 
which both are reconciled to God, but this seems 
to condition the latter on the former.—R.] It is 
a perversion to understand r7v éy@pav as the 
law (Koppe and others). Comp. on ver. 14. 
"Ev avr@ cannot be referred to é& évi oé- 
pate (BENGEL, Hormann). 


Ver. 17. And he came and preached 
peace [kai éAfav evnyyedicaro eiph- 
vyjv].—Since the yerb is not dependent upon 
iva, but independent, it cannot be joined with 
ver. 16. Kai connects rather with ver. 14: He 
Himself is our Peace and announces that Himself 
(Harvess). Whatintervenes explains the former 
statement, by showing its meaning and truth in 
His doings even unto death: He has established 
peace, therefore He is our Peace. This is to be 
regarded as pre-supposed in fA06v. Accordingly 
His coming is after His resurrection. BrnceL 
is excellent: Veniens a morte, profectione ad infe- 
ros, resurrectione, victor letus ipse ultro nuntiavit. 
To this the verb ev yyyeAicaro, “ preached,” 
refers, which is not a predicting of the future, 
but a message from one who is present, who has 
come. "EA@G» is added descriptively, and is 
in accordance with the promise (John xiv. 18): 
**I come to you,” denoting there His continued 
presence, insigne verbum (BeNGEL). CHRYSOSTOM 
well says: ob dv érépov Exeuwer, obd? dv G2A0v Tt 
vo¢ Tavita éunvocer, aad’ avtdc 6’ éavrov. The 
Risen One is Himself an actual announcement 
of the attained victory and peace; He is present 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, and also with 
His messengers and their gospel. Soin 2 Tim. 
i. 10, where the ér:@dvera of the Risen One and 


His gospel are spoken of. 


Thus the proffering and appropriating of the 
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established peace is emphasized, and ‘ preaching 
peace” is distinguished from ‘being peace.” 
Evidently we should understand both peace with 
one another and with God. Accordingly it is in- 
correct to regard éA06v as redundant (Grortius 
and others), or to refer it to the Incarnation 
(Curysostom, ANSELM, HarxEss); the expres- 
sion can by no means be referred merely to the 
resurrection and the salutation of peace (Ben- 
GEL), or to the coming in the Holy Spirit (Ot- 
SHAUSEN, SCHENKEL), or in the Apostles (Am- 
BROSE, CALVIN and others); nor can it be= 
caused to be proclaimed (Grorrus), since é/- 
Oév is found here and is not redundant, ‘‘ Peace” 
shou'd not be limited to the relation to God 
(Curysostom, Harzess [Hopee]) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles toward each other (BLEEK, Meyer). 
[The repetition and emphasis are against this. ] 
As regards the matters here treated of, we should 
not compare here John x. 16; xii. 20-23; Matth. 
viii. 11; xxiv. 14, as though this were that which 
He ‘‘came and preached.” We should rather be 
reminded of the renewal of the Apostles, the 
conversion of Paul, and of Rom. viii. 9, 10; 14- 
17; xv. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 3,5; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. 
i, 138. [So Eapie, Atrorp, Exuicorr (and 
Hopae, except as regards the comprehensive 
sense of ‘‘peace’”’).—R.] The tense of the verb 
evnyyedAtioaro Aefines the point of time of the 
conversion of individuals; then Christ brought 
it to them. 

To you who were afar off and peace to 
those who were nigh, iwiv troic uakpayv kai 
tiphuvnv totic éyytvc¢.—tThis is to be taken in 
accordance with ver. 18. The readers as origi- 
nally Gentiles are those ‘afar off,” and on this 
account they come first, as indeed historically 
such were converted to the Church, the Jews, 
‘‘those nigh,” falling into the background. The 
repetition of eipf4vyv before this last term 
marks their need of this, notwithstanding their 
nearness; ? iv however comprises both, since 
both (Jews and Gentiles) were in the Church, 
though the latter constituted the main element.* 
Comp. Acts xvi. 23. The double eipfryv is de- 
rived from Isa. lvii.19. There piw piow refers 
not inaptly but emphatically, like the double vai 
vai, ob ob (Matth. v. 87; Jas. v. 12), to Gentiles 
and Jews, and hence the repetition. The dative 
depends on the verb, not on eipfvy as dative 
commodi; the interpretation of HaRLEss compel- 
ling him to accept this view of it: the purport 
of His message was a peace which respected all, 
Jews as well as Gentiles. [So Hopes, but the 
other is far simpler, and accepted by Mryer, 
Eapvig, ALrorp, and most.—R. ] 


Ver. 18. For through him [6r: d¢ av- 
Towv].— Orc is here evidently—quia; it is pro- 





*[This seems doubtful in view of the repeated eip7- 
vv, which interposes between vu? v and rots eyyvs. ALFORD 
is better: “‘ Not ‘to us’ (i. e., in the second category), for fear 
of still upholding the distinction where he wishes to merge it 
altogether.”"—“ Though those ‘who were nigh’ were the first 
who heard the proclamation based on the commission— be- 
ginning at Jerusalem,’ yet those ‘who were afar off’ are 
mentioned first, as they had so deep an interest in the tidings, 
and as the invitation of Gentiles into the Church—a theme 
the Apostle delighted in, proving, as it did, the abolition of 
class privileges, aud the commencement of an 
economy—was the result and proof of the truths illustrated 
in this paragraph.”—R.] : 





batio ab effectu (Cauvin).* The purport of the 
nyyedioaro cannot be thus introduced (Kore 


this is set forth in ‘+ peace,” and it cannot a 


preached, that (érz) we have, but only: because 
we have, or: that we may have. The nature of 
the “peace” is not to be explained by this 
clause (Rusckert); this has been already de- 
fined. The truth of the assertion: “came and 
preached” is shown in a reality (2youev), the 
reality of the result of this preaching (rv mpo- 
caywyiv); because the preaching of Christ is 
spoken of, 6’ aro stands first. Were the pro- 
clamation, the main matter, then Zyouev would 
have taken the first place. ‘‘Through Him” de- 
notes the mediation by means of the entire Di- 
vine-human Person; it is not—‘through his 
blood” (OtsHausen). [Hopar suggests this, 
but not to the exclusion of other thoughts. 

We both have our access in one Spirit 
unto the Pather [i youev tiv Tpocayw- 
yYov of Gugdrepor év Evi rvebuarte Tpde 
Tov watTepa].—IIpocaywy} here, iii. 12 and 
Rom. v. 2 (ei¢ yapiv) is the presupposition to the 
entrance into the holiest (Heb. x. 19) and ‘into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord” (2 Pet. i. 
11) and the occasion of the drawing near (Heb. 
x. 22); ‘it is not merely the right and permission 
to do so, but a fact in which we rejoice as a real- 
ity (1 Pet. iii. 18) that has become ours (é yo- 
fev); the drawing near should not be wanting; 
éoyhxauev (Rom. vy. 2) gives prominence to the 
appropriation as a continuing fact, éyouev denotes 
only the present possession, the acceptance which 
has taken place. The underlying figure is ac- 
cording to Heb. x. 19-22 the entrance into the 
most holy place. In mpoocaywy# StreR finds indi- 
cated a free approach and an ever closer ap- 
proach. [The active, transitive sense: admission, 
introduction, is preferred by Exticort, Eanig, 
and Hopce apparently, following THotuck 
(Romans v. 2), while ALrorp prefers the intran- 
sitive sense, access, which does not differ greatly 
from the other, certainly does mean merely li- 
berty of approach, and leave the actual enjoy- 
ment of the privilege out of view. ‘‘Introduc- 
tion” certainly does not bring out the idea of 
‘repetition, present liberty of approach,” as 
‘*access” does.—Meryer and Eapig remark that 
it means more than “door,” John x. 9. Comp. 
Romans, pp. 160, 161.—R.] We need not with 
CuRysosTom (ovx elxev mpdcodov: ov yap ag’ éav- 
Tov mpoohAHouev, AA’ in’ avtov mpoonyOnuev) and 
Meyer think of a tpocaywyet¢ to the king. [This 
thought need not be peremptorily rejected, how- 
ever, though the other is on the whole prefera- 
ble (Exuicorr, Eavrr, Atrorp).—R ]. The no- 
tion of “leading into” [Meyer] does not suit 
the other passages, iii. 12; Rom, v. 2. 

The words: oi rb bt te év évi wvebpate 
placed in juxtapositidn, mark strongly the re- 
moved division, the unity, that too in the fellow- 

*(ELuicoTr says correctly that the particle is not merely 
explanatory, nor yet strongly causal, ‘ use we have,” 
but with more of a demonstrative or confirmatory force, “as 
it is a fact that we have.”-—ALForp finds iu this verse a 


of the wide reference of the words “peace” and “recon- 
cile” in the previous verses. “Here clearly the union (not 


reconciliation, nor is enmity Ph toa of them) of Jew 
Gentile is subordinated to the blessed fact of an novees 
ae ae been provided for both through Christ by 1 
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ship of the Holy Spirit. They are not merely 
within the body of Christ, members of the 
Church, but are animated and impelled by the 
Spirit ruling there, which He has sent. ‘In 
one Spirit” refers to ‘in one body ;” the two 
expressions being parallel. It is certainly not 
== unanimis voluntate, 6uoOvuadév (AnseLm). [The 
reference to the Holy Spirit scarcely admits of a 
reasonable doubt. But the preposition is not 
instrumental. To take as such destroys the 
parallelism with “in one body,” and confuses 
the relations of this clause. It is greatly to be 
regretted that this verse, so explicit and discri- 
minating in its designations of the work of the 
Trinity in our salvation, should be thus confused. 
Dr. Hover, whose notes on this verse are other- 
wise so excellent, does not bring out fully the 
correct interpretation of this preposition. ‘* The 
Holy Spirit is, as it were, the vital sphere or 
element in which both parties have their com- 
mon tpwsaywyf to the Father” (ELiicorr).—R. ] 
‘“‘Unto the Father,’ ad Patrem ut ad Patrem. 
Hoe versu fit mentio Christi, Spiritus, Patris, eodem 
ordine, quo ver. 12,1 Cor. i. 8, 5; aliter Acts 
i. 4,5 (Benaex). The choice of prepositions is 
remarkably apt: mpdc¢ tov marépa d1a Xpiorow 
ev mvevuari, Unto the Father through Christ in 
the Spirit. 


Sketch of their present condition. Vers. 19-22. 

Ver. 19. Sothen ye are no longer [dpa 
obv obkéte éoré].— Apa ovr is very often 
used by Paul (Rom. v. 18; vii. 3; viii. 12, etc. 
Winer, pp. 414, 519); it is = hine ergo [ac- 
cordingly then, comp. on Gal. vi. 10.—R.]; apa 
draws a conclusion from vers. 14-18; ov» con- 
tinues the discourse. Ovxérs, “no longer,” is 
placed immediately after dpa od», for the sake 
of emphasis. 

Strangers and sojourners, {évoc kai 
madpotkoc.—LurTHer’s rendering: Géste und 
Freundlinge, unnecessarily transposes the words. 
The expression proceeds from the more remote, 
févor, to the less remote, tdpockor. The for- 
mer is the antithesis of émydpioc, and thus of 
the following avvrodira. So ‘‘brethren” are 
termed (3 John 5*) ‘‘strangers;’’ it is — “3- 
The latter word, radpoeKxor = awn, which is 
often joined with the former (Lev. xxv. 35, 40). 
Lev. xxii. 10, 11, where the LXX oppose mdpor- 
ko lepéwe and oixoyeveic avrov, forbidding the for- 
mer and permitting the latter to eat of the holy 
things, seems to have been in the Apostle’s mind. 
Il dpocKocis then here the opposite of ov«eioz, 
and means inquilini (from incolo, incolinus), qui 
domicilium in aliquo loco habent sine jure civitatis, 
hospites in urbe aliqua (Grotius). The frequent 
figurative descriptions of the kingdom of God 
as the city or house of God (1 Tim. iii. 15: Gal. 
iv. 26 and Heb. iii. 6; xii. 22) here evidently 
pass over into each other (ovvroAira:—oixeioz) ; 
there is not however a union or a mixing of these 
figures, but the rodcreia is regarded as a more 
extended household. It inheres in the matter 
itself, that the citizens of the kingdom of God, 
have now filial and household privileges with 
Him, His whole people become themselves the 
ant E. Y. makes an antithesis in this passage which the 

does not at all warrant; “to brethren, and tha 
strangers,” —_ literal rendering.—R. ] 








t t' 
meaning, Ri 


holy house, the temple in which His Spirit 
dwells (Haruess, Srigr). The figure of the 
house and building predominates (vers. 20-22). 
We should not think of proselytes (Stier), nor 
take évoe kai wd pocxko.c as the antithesis to 
ovvrodira tov dyiwv, which is enhanced in mean- 
ing by oixeioc row Geos (Meyer). [The plausible 
parallelism of Hariess and BenGet, adopted by 
Braune, is doubted by Atrorp and Ex.icort, 
but accepted by Eapiz.—R. ] 

But ye are.—The repetition of éoré, in ac- 
cordance with the best authorities (see 7extual 
Note 9), is emphatic, like Rom. viii. 15; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, 7; Heb. xii. 18, 22. ’ 

Fellow-citizens with the saints [cvv7o- 
Airac® rov adyiwv).—Among ‘the saints” we 
can include only those who have been thus 
termed from the beginning of the Epistle, Chris- 
tians. BrEn@e. rachis cfr. iii. 18), Srrer, 
BLEEK, and others, have taken occasion from 
ver. 12 to refer it to the spiritual Israel; but 
this word being without closer qualification 
scarcely admits of this. Rugckert understands 
the Jewish Christians alone under the term. 
Still less are we to think of the patriarchs 
(Curysostom), or the angels (Catvin, and 
others), or to include them here. Still the no- 
tion should ve extended as it has been by Zan- 
CHIUS: omnium vere sanctorum, gui unguam fue- 
runt futurive sunt. [So Eapir. Atrorp: * Not 
angels, nor Jews, nor Christians then alive merely, 
but the saints of God in the widest sense, all the 
members of the mystical body of Christ, the 
commonwealth of the spiritual Israel.” Exur- 
cott: ‘*The members of that spiritual commu- 
nity in which Jew and Gentile Christians were 
now united and incorporated, and to which the 
external theocracy formed a typical and pre- 
paratory institution.”” This view, which is that 
of Meyer, Hopae and many others, is prefer- 
able, notwithstanding the objection of Braune, 
since ver. 13 could not fail to remain in the 
Apostle’s mind.—R. ] 

And of the household of God, oikeioz 
tov 0e0v.—This means those who belong tothe 
house, to the family, whose Head and Father is 
God. To the right of citizen is added that 
of the house, of the child, of the heir, ye are 
not merely menials, servants, but members of 
the family, children. They have a relation 
of fellowship not merely to ‘‘the saints,” but 
to **God” also. Oixeioc by itself would mean 
only domesticus, one who dwelt in the same house, 
as 1 Tim. v. 8, and as oixcaxéc, Matt. x. 36, so 
that it would remain undecided in what precise 
relation he stood. The genitive rot @eod, ‘of 
God,” in accordance with ovvrodira Tov ayiwv, 
obliges us to apply it to the most intimate rela- 
tion, that of a child. It is incorrect to under- 
stand, according to Gal. vi. 10: oixeiovg tij¢ rio- 
Tewe, religionis socii (WINER, who compares oixeloz 
dtAocogiac, philosophize addicti), here familiares, 

* [The word would ordinarily be spelled ovsmodira, but 
&. A. B.C. D. EB. F. @. support cvvmodAtrar, which is 
adopted by Tischendorf and most later editors and commen- 
tators (Meyer studiously retains the other orthography).— 
The word belongs to later Greek, and is considered rather 
inelegant. ALFORD says the compound verb is found in the 
urest Attic writers,and the noun in Euripides, Herac. 826. 


ly the compound is necessary to express the Apostle’s 
hough it belong in itself to the fatiscens 
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intimate friends (THroporET: mpocorkewbévrec, 
relatives) ; quite as little should we take the 
family here as the stones of the house in which 
God dwells (Hartxss), even though the next 
verse passes to that figure. 


Ver. 20. Built up upon the foundation, 
érocxodounbévtec txt TH Oe peaio.— 
The participle characterizes the oixeioc as mem- 
bers, who are themselves first wrought, and in- 
serted in the whole as “living stones” (1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and that too upon the foundation which is 
laid. Vuigateand Bena: superedificate. [We 
have the noun super-structure, but not a corres- 
ponding verb. The phrase “built up” is the 
nearest equivalent. ‘Having been built up” 
has perhaps too strict a reference to the past 
act.—R.] The aorist denotes the act of 
being built upon, and the context refers only 
to what has already been attained, not to the 
further building, which is emphasized in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10, but first mentioned here in ver. 22. 
Hence we have here éri r@ Gepedriy, not: 
émi rdv Oeuédvov (Rom. xv. 26), nor yet: éxi rob 
GeveAiov (— from the foundation, over the founda- 
tion; see Winer, p. 350), which would point to 
the further building. The dative here is not 
then ‘‘ accidental” (Mryer). [ELLicorr remarks 
on the assertion of Meyer, that the dative of 
rest, instead of the genitive of rest, is accidental : 
‘the former denotes absolute and less separable, 
the latter partial and more separable super-po- 
sition.” The apparent exception (i. 10: én 
toic ovpavoic) is a reading of doubtful authority. 

There is here noleap from one figure (that of 
the family) to another (that of a building) ; it is 
only on the other side of the same figure, which 
has in the temple its deeper or higher unity. 
Comp. Numb. xii. 7; Heb. iii. 2-6; 1 Tim. iii. 
15; 2 Tim. ii. 19-21; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Col. ii. 
7; Jude 20; Acts xx. 82. [If there be a tran- 
sition it is quite easy and natural, “the employ- 
ment of aterm in a double meaning. ‘ House’ 
has a similar twofold signification with us, as 
the ‘house of Bourbon,” or ‘ house of Stuart,’— 
phrases in which the word is employed in a sec- 
ondary and emphatic signification. We speak 
too of such houses being ‘ built up’ by the wis- 
dom or valor of their founders. In such cases, 
as Alford says, there is a transition from a poli- 
tical and social to a material image” (Eapre).— 
R.] Whether @euédco¢ is masculine, as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10, 11, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. xi. 10; Acts 
xxi. 14, 19, or neuter, as in Acts xvi. 26, can be 
determined as little from the text as Rom. xv. 
20; 1 Tim. vi. 19; nor can it be decided on the 
ground that the neuter is used only metaphori- 
cally, which would be inadmissible here (Har- 
Less), but rather from the fact that the mascu- 
line seems to be the prevalent usage with Paul. 

Of the apostles and prophets, r4v a7oo- 
téAwv kai mpoontav.—These genitives set 
forth who has laid the foundation; 1 Cor. iii. 
10: Geuércov 24nxa; Rom. xv. 20: ém’ GAAérpiov 
Oeuédiov oixodouw. For: testimonium apostolorum 
et prophetarum substrictum est fidei credentium 
omnium ; per illos jactum est fundamentum (BrEn- 
Get). Comp. iii. 5, 6,7. It is not then a geni- 
tive of apposition, which would designate the 





Apostles and Prophets as the foundation (Cury- 
sostom, A-Lapipg, Estivs, [BaumGarren-Crv- 


stus, OnsHAusen, De Werrer, Hover], and 


others), for Christ is not primus inter pares (1 
Cor. i. 12, 18; iii. 11) and Rev. xxi. 14 is a 
vision, in which the name of Christ is not men- 
tioned, and the names of the Apostles are only 
inscribed on the foundations. Nor is it a pos- 
sessive genitive (ANsELM, Brza, [Bucer, Coo- 
cEius, ALFoRD], and others), for Christ can at 
least not be the foundation, where He is repre- 
sented as the corner-stone. 

[This view may be now considered the usual 
one. It is adopted by Bututncer, Catvin, Ca- 
LIxTUs, Grotivs, Beneet, Koppr, Fuarr, RuecK- 
ERT, Harvtess, Hoizuausen, BueeK, Meyer, 
Eaviz, Extuicort, ScHenxent. This takes the 
genitive as that of “originating cause.” The 
only possible objection to it is that urged by 
ALFORD against the introduction of those who 
form parts of the building as agents; but on 
this very foundation they rested even if they 
laid it. To take the genitive as appositional is 
grammatical enough, and does not necessarily 
involve doctrinal difficulties, while it avoids con- 
fusing the foundation and the corner-stone, as 
the possessive sense does; but the whole analogy 
of Scripture figures seems to be against it. The 
simplest, least embarrassed view is then: ‘ The 
doctrine of the Apostles, i. e. Christ preached, is 
the Geuédcoc; Christ personal the dxpoywviaiog; 
Christ mystical the tAfpwua” (Exuicorr). This 
view elevates evangelical preaching, while it 
sends us back of councils and creeds to Christ 
for our doctrine.—R. ] 

The context, which admits only of the preach- 
ing of the Christ already come, the order of the 
words and the omission of the article before 
mpodytav, thus denoting a single category, com- 
pel us to think chiefly of the Apostles alone 
(Hartess, Stier, Hormany, II. 2, p. 108),— 
who are prophets also (iii. 11): the first term 
referring more to their personal testimony re- 
specting what they have seen and heard, the 
latter more to the testimony communicated 
through the Spirit,—and not to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets (GreEK FaTuHers, JEROME, ERAs- 
mus, CALVIN, CaLovius, Rurckert, [Barnes], 
and others), or to the New Testament prophets, 


‘ subordinate to the Apostles (PELAGius, BENGEL: 


qui apostolis sunt proximi, Koprr, Mryer, ScHEN- 
KEL, BueeK). [The reasons for a reference to 
New Testament prophets seem far more decisive 
than those which support the identity of Apos- 
tles and prophets in this passage. The absence 
of the article is not conclusive. So Eanes, 
Hopes, Atrorp, Exvticotr. The reference to 
the Old Testament prophets is untenable; comp. 
Eapie and ALForp in loco.—R.] Of Montanism 
with its continuation of the Apostolate by means 
of prophets, ZeLueR and his teacher Baur alone 
can think. On the significance of the view here 
set forth, see Doctr. Note 6. 

Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone [dvroc¢ adxpoywviaiov aitot 
Xptorowv "Incov. See Textual Note ™],— 
Participium bvroc initio commatis hujus, valde de- 
monstrat in present: tempore (BENGEL), and marks 
the being so. "Akpoywviaiov, to which some 
codices add AiGov, occurs only here and 1 Pet. 
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ii. 6: AlOov dxpoywwaiov, from Isa. xxviii. 16; 
comp. Matt, xxi. 42: Ai@oc—éyevin ei¢ Kedar 
yoviac. Lapis angularis, ut duos parietes ipse me- 
dius contineret (JEROME) kat Tove toixoug ovvéxer 
kai tovc Geyedioue (CuRyYsosToM), is the stone, 
which upholds the connection of the single ones 
with the whole, gives support to the whole edi- 
fice, is the most important stone, designating 
here the importance and indispensableness of 
Christ above the Apostles, just as in 1 Cor. iii. 
11 Christ is termed the foundation, and the 
Apostles those who have in preaching laid this 
foundation and built others uponit. The founda- 
tion on which the Ephesians have been built is 
the preaching of the Apostles, but Christ is the 
corner-stone, who gives support to the whole 
and to the parts, Christ Himself, the living his- 
torical Christ. It must not be supposed that the 
Apostles personally are a foundation ; they them- 
selves need the corner-stone and are also built 
upon it. The various readings (see Textual Note 

10) do not alter the sense, only avrotv marks 
somewhat more strongly the Person of Christ, 
and rov in &., or ’Iyoot in the others the histori- 
cal Christ. Awvrovis not to be referred to 
“Oeuediy (BenceL and others). The article is 
naturally wanting after airov, since no reference 
to what precedes is intended; the ‘‘corner- 
stone” is not for the ‘‘ foundation ;” that would 
be the support of the foundation; the support 
of the edifice is spoken of. A reference to the 
union of Jewish and Gentile Christians (THE0- 
poretT, Esrivs and others) is too remote accord- 
ing to the context, ver. 19: ‘ye no longer are.” 


Ver. 21. In whom, é»v ¢.—This is to be re- 
ferred then to the Person of Christ, not to ‘‘ cor- 
ner-stone” (Estius, Koppe and others), or 
‘* foundation ” (HotzHausEN), é¢’ © or é¢’ ov the 
building might be raised. It is not then: above 
which (Beza: Super), nor: on which (LurHer), 
nor yet: through whom (FLarr: per), but like 
i. 10: év 7 XpiorH, who is the point of union 
and support of the framing together and grow- 
ing, without which the building falls, dissolves, 
and does not grow (Rueckert, Harwzss, ST1ER), 
[Atrorp, Honce, Eapie and most.—R. ] 

All the building, taca oi kodopu4.—Al- 
though raca 7 oixodouf is the least sustained 
reading, and the article should be rejected, and 
the use of tac with and without the article ac- 
cording to Rom. iti. 9 (wav oréua—rac 6 Kéopoc 
is such that the former would mean; the who 
building and the latter: every building, yet here 
we must in accordance with the context inter- 
pret: the whole building, as mac olxoc *Iopana 
(Acts ii. 86), which however can be regarded as 
a& proper name not requiring the article see 
Winer, p. 106. (Exumentvs reads raca olxodouh 
and explains: 7 xaléAov éxxAnova. IGNATIUS uses 
maoa éxioToAh, Taca éxxAnoia in the sense of the 
whole letter, the whole church. The later Greek 
usage justifies this explanation and the omission 
of the article. 

[Those commentators who are unwilling to ac- 
cept the poorly supported reading of the Rec., as 
a rule take refuge from the incongruous inter- 

tation; every building, which usage favors, 
nsomesuch explanation as Braune gives. MEYER, 
whose grammatical accuracy rarely leads him as- 





tray, in this case insists on a strict interpreta- 
tion. ALrorp: “Are we then to render ungram- 
matically, and force words to that which they 
cannot mean? Certainly not”—‘the account 
to be given of such later usages is, that gradu- 
ally other words besides proper names became 
regarded as able to dispense with the article af- 
ter mac, so that as they said first taca ‘lepood- 
Avua (Matth. ii. 23), and then mag olxocg *Iopafja 
(Acts ii. 86), so they came at length to say aca 
kriow (as we ourselves, ‘all creation’ for ‘all the 
creation’) and tadoa oixodop4, when speak- 
ing of one universal and notorious building.” 
Ex.icort accepts this view, but doubts the exis- 
tence of another distinct instance in the New 
Testament. Eapiz thinks the passages cited 
above and Luke iv. 18; Acts vii. 22; Col. i. 15, 
at least show a transition to a larger usage. 
MEYER’s grammatical haste leads him into an un- 
warranted exegesis, for what warrant is there 
for calling separate congregations oixodouy.—R. ] 

Oixodou® islike 1 Cor. iii. 9, building, the 
edifice in the process of erection, which grows 
into a temple, especially as ver. 22: ovvoxodo- 
peiobe ei¢ katouknrhpiov, marks decidedly the pro- 
cess, requiring the substantive idea of this verse 
to be that of a building going up. [Hence our 
word is chosen, not olxoc.—R.] Our verse then 
contains an entirely general thought, which ver. 
22 applies to the Ephesian church, in the figure 
of a temple, of the Church as one whole on one 
foundation; the view that every Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. vi. 16), and 
every congregation also such an one, being quite 
remote. Hence it does not mean: every building 
(Meyer), nor “every part of the building,” 
walls, roof, efc. (CHRysostom), since it is not 
these parts, but the building as a whole that 
grows into a temple. [Comp. however Eapie in 
loco.—R. ] 

Fitly framed together is growing [cv- 
vapmodAoyovupévy avserc}|.—The present 
av &ex, instead of avSdvera, like aby (Col. ii. 
19), is rare but classical, denoting together with 
the present participle the process, which the 
Apostle considers merely as a spectator; the 
participle sets forth the form of the growth. v- 
vapuodoyeiv from apudc, groove, joint, member 
(armus, artus), as Heb. iv. 12, occurs only here 
and in iv. 16, and according to this and the pa~- 
rallel passage Col. ii. 19 is — framed together, 
incorporated together. The figure is derived 
from the organism of the body.— Avédverv (some- 
times transitive — augere, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7; 
2 Cor. ix. 10, but usually intransitive) is used 
most exactly of plants (Matth. vi. 28; xiii. 32), 
but of men also (Luke i. 80; ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 2), 
of a nation (Acts vii. 17), of the word of God 
(Acts vi. 7; xix. 20), of faith (2 Cor. x. 15), of 
growth in grace (2 Pet. iii. 18; comp. Col. i. 10); 
John the Baptist uses it in a purely external 
sense of Christ (Jno. iii. 830: dei aigavew). The 
growth is not then merely an outward extension, 
but respects the number of the called and their 
progress toward perfection (Nirzscn). Hence 
Grotivus isincorrect: quorum jam meniasurgunt ; 
the citizens themselves are largely involved. 
BENGEL: crescit coagmentata, Vulgate: constructa, 
but these renderings are insufficient. 

[Atrorp: * Both participle and verb imply 
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that the fitting together and the growing are still 
going on: and the only way which we in English 
have to mark this so as to avoid the chance of 
mistake, is by the auxiliary verb substantive, 
and the participle. The bare present, ‘growth,’ 
is in danger of being mistaken for the abstract 
quality, and the temporal development is thus 
lost sight of: whereas the other, in giving pro- 
minence to that temporal development, also ne- 
cessarily implies the ‘normal, perpetual uncon- 
ditioned nature of the organic increase’ (ELu1- 
corr). —R. 

Unto a holy temple, ci¢ vadv dytov.— 
The goal of the growth is set forth in the figure 
of the temple in Zion. It is mere playing with 
the text to refer it to the temple of Diana, which 
cedere debet (BENGEL) to this. [MrEyER remarks: 
“This is not to be translated: unto a@ holy tem- 
ple; for the notion of several temples was foreign 
to the Apostle in consequence of the Jewish na- 
tional peculiarity, but: unto the holy temple, 
which does not require the article.” This ac- 
cords with the extensive reference advocated 
above.—R. ] 

In the Lord, év «vpiw.—This phrase is to 
be joined with “holy,” characterizing the sa- 
credness of their temple as inward, vital, pro- 
ceeding from, effected and nourished by Him.— 

So Hartess, Uster1, De Werte, Hormann, 

LEEK.—R.] Unquestionably Christ is meant, 
as the Apostolic usus loguendi (WINER, p. 118) 
and the context which refers back to év @, de- 
mand; He is the Mediator, in whom the mem- 
bers become oixeioe tov Oeod. Hence év xvpiw is 
not to be taken as the simple dative (Beza, 
Koprr [Macknicut] and others), or joined with 
vadv = kvpiov, t. e., Dei (BENGEL). Others rightly 
refer it to Christ, but incorrectly join it with 
vadv ayiov as one notion (ST1ER), or with aise 
(Meyer), in spite of évq [The construction 
last named is rendered still more objectionable 
by taking év= “through” (Grortius, Wo tr, 
and ScHENKEL, who has a fondness for this in- 
strumental sense of the proposition). HopcE 
suggests the same view, but prefers that of 
Meyer, which is tautological. Ex.icorr objects 
to the connection with dyiov, that it ‘gives per- 
haps a greater prominenceto the special nature 
of the holiness than the context requires.” He 
therefore prefers the view of Stier, taking the 
phrase as a kind of tertiary predicate, almost — 
*-and it is a holy temple in the Lord, andin Him 
alone.” Atrorp thinks this more in accordance 
with the Apostle’s style, and it is favored by ‘év 
mvevuatt, ver. 22. So Eapir.—R.] 


Ver. 22. In whom ye also [iv @ xai ip- 
eic].—Ler anaphoram iteratur tv @ (BENGEL), 
which is to be joined to ‘‘ Christ Jesus Himself,” 
asi. 18. It isnot to be connected with xupip 
(Haruess, Meyer, ScuunKeEL) because the whole 
clause is parallel to the preceding one; still less 
however to ‘‘holy temple” (Catixtus, Mart- 
tHiEs [Eapie] and others), since they are not 
built in a temple for a habitation. ‘Ye also” 
places the readers as being Christians, without 
any reference to their coming out of heathenism, 
as BAumMGARTEN-Crusivs and BLEEK suppose, in 
connection with the whole (‘‘the whole build- 
ing”). This is in accordance with the parallel- 





ism of the application in ver. 22, which is not 
tautological, but marks a dialectic advance. 
[Most commentators take “inthe Lord” as the 
antecedent of the relative. ‘You also,” not 
“‘even you,” ‘xai with its ascensive and slightly 
contrasting force marking the exalted nature of 
the association in which the Ephesians shared” 
(Exricorr).—R. 

Are being builded together, cvvorxodo- 
weioGe.—This is indicative, not imperative 
(CaLviIn and others), according to the context, 
which says what the readers, and the church in 
general, are, not what they ought to be. The pre- 
position ovr, as in ovvappyodoyouuévy, makes the 
connection with each other and with the whole; 
hence not merely with each other (Mryerr), nor 
only with ‘the whole building” (Hartess). The 
verb points to internal edification more strongly 
than avger, denotes the process of becoming built, 
magis magisque iptart (Bucer); hence with 
LurHerR we should retain: miterbaut Werper, 
not seid (PassavanT). [‘‘Are being builded to- 
gether” is the nearest English equivalent. The 
preposition refers to the close and compact union 
of the component parts of the building (Exu- 
coTr).—R. 

Por an habitation of God, cic karorky- 
Thptov TOv Oe0v.—This sets forth the goal, as 
in ver. 21. The word here chosen in the stead 
of vadv occurs only here and in Rev. xviii. 2, 
marking the place of dwelling (Lutner: Behau- 
sung), While vaév marks the place of worship. In 
this there is implied a significant advance, which 
explains the idea of the church. Comp. Doct. 
Note 5. The genitive rot Oe0% designates the 
Master of the house, who goes in and out, doing, 
regulating, taking care of everything, even to 
the smallest and most external matters. Hence 
this is not the same idea as in the previous verse 
with only a change of expression (MEYER, SCHEN- 
KEL), though it is not to be referred to individual 
Christians (HaRLEss) and quite as little to be 
taken as dependent on afer, év @ Kai ipei¢ ovvot- 
xodouciobe being regarded as a parenthesis (GRiEs- 
BACH, Knapp), so that the sense would be: that 
a dwelling of God might arise (Korrz, RurcK- 
ERT). 

In the Spirit, év 7 vet uaru.—This, being 
parallel to ‘in the Lord,” which qualifies «‘ holy,” 
defines more closely the phrase, ‘‘ of God,” His 
relation to the ‘habitation’: It is God, who 
dwells in you, in His church, in the Spirit as the 
element of His presence, hence in the Holy Spirit. 
The comparison with yapa év mveipmate dyiw (Rom. 
xiv. 17), ayarn év wvebuate (Col. i. 8) should not 
be so decidedly rejected as inappropriate by 
Meyer, as though this were possible only with 
abstract terms. Eph. iv. 1: déouioc év Xpior@ 
or xupiw, 1 Thess. iv. 16: vexpot év Xpior@ are by 
no means abstract. Comp. on the idea of this 
verse, 1 Cor. iii. 16: vadc Geod éoré Kai Té rved, 
Oecd oixet év ipiv; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 11. 
As the Church is a temple, which is holy not 
merely outwardly, but “in the Lord,” so it is 
also a dwelling of God, where He doesnot dwell 
as the Shekinah in the temple, but in the Spirit, 
in His, the Holy Spirit, who is the Regent in this 
edifice, as He is efficient in its growth and occu- 
pation. So Rrecer, Haress, Stier. It is not 
then = mvevyatixéy (Greek Fathers, RUECKERT 
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and others). in accordance with 1 Pet. ii. 5: ol- 
Kog mvevuatixdc ; nor is év = ded (THEOPAYLACT 

£. V.] and others), nor is the counection with 

e verb admissible: by virtue of, by means of 
the Holy Ghost ye are built together moar 
ScuenkeL, Burex). [Hopae also prefers this 
view, which disturbs the parallelism, giving the 

hrase an unwarranted emphasis, The view of 
Rueckert is against the whole sense of the pas- 
sage (ALrorv). Against Meyer’s objection to 
the interpretation of Braune, see ExLicorr in 
loco. Comp. Eavtr, and Galatians, v. 5, against 
the distinction of Harness respecting the use of 
the article with wrveiua. The. reference to the 
Holy Spirit is undoubtedly the correct one and 
thus the verse brings the Trinity into view.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Trinity. Ver. 18 points to the Trinity: 
To the Father through Christ in the Spirit. But 
the allusion in ver. 22 ismore obscure. [Yet AL- 
ForD correctly says of the latter part of this sec- 
tion: ‘Thus we have the true temple of the 
Father, built in the Son, inhabited in the Spirit ; 
the offices of the three blessed Persons being dis- 
tinctly pointed out; God rue Faruer, in all His 
fulness, dwells in, fills the church: that church 
is constituted an holy temple to Him in rus Son, 
—is inhabited by Him in the ever-present in- 
dwelling of the Hoty Spirir.”—R. ] 

2. The antHRoPOLOGY of this section. 

a. Heathenism in distinction from Judaism. The 
heathen are termed those ‘afar off,” the Jews 
those ‘‘ nigh.” The latter had the theocracy and 
a covenant of God with them, repeated in many 
ways, and containing a glorious promise; the 
former were without hope and without God. For 
neither in the idol deities of the people, nor in 
the fancied deities of the philosophers and the 
educated, did they have the living God; neither 
nature (Rom. i. 19, 20; Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 27), 
nor conscience could reveal to them the mercy, 
and the holy and sanctifying love of God, as this 
had become evident to the Jews in theocratic 
training and guidance. The heathen with their 
natural gifts wallowed ever more deeply in the 
creature, the Jews with their gracious gifts re- 
lied more and more on God’s election, proudly 
exalting themselves, as did the former. Such 
distinctions, defining the relation of God to the 
nations and of the nations to God, define at the 
same time differences in the moral conduct of the 
Gentiles and the Jews. The former, left to them- 
selves, did not see the arm of God shown to be 
so strong in nature, or the finger of God warn- 
ing in the conscience, but fell into the mire, into 
the starless night of vile immorality; heathen- 
ism becomes ever worse and worse (Rom. i. 18- 
82); modern heathenism, which not only strug- 
gles to be free from the arm of God’s power, but 
tears itself away from the heart of God with its 
thoughts of peace, iseven more loathsome. Juda- 
ism falls away into externality (‘the so-calledcir- 
eumeision in the flesh,” ver. 11; Rom. ii, 14-29) 
throwing the ‘heocratic feature into the back- 
ground and out of practice, but giving promi- 
nence and power to the national element; mo- 
dern Judaism has lapsed into the most frivolous 





b. Heathenism and Judaism are alike in this, 
that external position, neither in na/ural endow- 
ments nor in the gifts of revelation, decides as 
to the personal state of salvation. Whether one 
is a “stranger,” as a heathen, or a ‘‘sojourner” 
as a Jew, amounts to nothing; he ougbt and 
must still be and become ‘of the household of 
God.” Let him who enjoys the gifts of grace, 
think rather how to use them, to make them effi- 
cient in himself, than in false delight to despise 
others who lack them. In natural endowments 
there are indeed ways and means to the know- 
ledge -of God, which He can carry further unto 
eternal salvation, through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost however. We may not with philosophers, 
such as Hegel, place upon an equal footing the 
Jews with their theocracy, or the mission of pre- 
serving salvation, and the heathen, with their 
cosmocracy, or anthropocracy, the mission of 
moulding in its naturalness the subject attaining 
salvation, and regard both as united in the The- 
anthropos Christ, thinking then that they shall 
all become Christ’s, God-men, instead of new 
men, God’s men. Still less should we with Abe- 
lard, Zwingli and others, make exceptions arbi- 
trarily, placing Socrates, Plato, Cicero and oth- 
ers, among the patriarchs and prophets, Apostles 
and believers, in heaven, as though we could act 
as judges in such amatter. Jere it is best to 
keep within bounds, as did Paul, who sticks to 
what is evident, making no final judgment re- 
specting individuals and their personal state of 
safety, nor overlooking the distinctions in what 
is similar. 

e. The continued validity of these two forms. 
This antithesis is perceptible, not merely before 
Christ, but also in the Church which He estab- 
lished. They are not forms historically con- 
cluded, but active categories of human error, 
showing themselves constantly anew. Man suf- 
fers from a defect, though in the rich possession 
and masterly use of the most important natural 
endowments, if he is estranged from his Creator, 
and even in the possession, use and enjoyment 
of noble gifts of grace, if he has not attained to 
personal fellowship of life and heart with the 
Giver. Such a defect does not remain quiescent, 
but impels to restless opposition and enmity to- 
wards God and Man. ‘The onesidedness urges 
ever deeper into discord, as the abuse of the 
gifts of nature or of grace is changed into the 
destruction of the same, coming home upon him 
who has enjoyed them. 

d. Natural and gracious endowments do not ex- 
clude each other. The latter direct, purify, ele- 
vate the former, making them more productive. 
Human nature loses nothing, but gains much by 
means of the latter, if they are but rightly used: 
the Divine in the human, the Divinity in human- 
ity is thus nurtured. It is thus that the state 
of things will be brought about when neither the. 
individual, nor nations as a whole, will stand in 
hostile antagonism to one another, but will com- 
plement each other in peaceful contact, further- 
ing each other’s interests through the fulfilment 
of their calling in life or history, of their minis- 
try with the gifts entrusted to them. 

8. CHRISTOLOGY. 

a. Without Christ the distance from God in the 


case of the Gentiles is not overcome, nor does. 
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the nearness to God in the case of the Jews be- 
come fellowship with God. Without Him a man 
ora people is either “‘ stranger” or ‘sojourner,” 
and the advance from “stranger” to “of the 
household of God” is not through the ‘so- 
journer.” As little as sonship of itself develops 
itself from slavery, so little avail circumcision, 
Mosaic law, theocracy, promise; only creative 
renewal (ver. 15) is of avail among Jews as well 
as Gentiles, and this is accomplished only through 
Him and in Him. 

b. Heis our Peace, He, in His Person; and this 
peace is here defined by its antithesis, ‘ enmity” 
(ver. 15), by the hostility of Gentiles and Jews 
(ver. 11), by the estrangement of the Gentiles 
from God and His law, as well as the distance 
and separation from God the Father (vers. 12, 18) 
and the externality of the Jews (ver. 11)—as con- 
cord, as unity concluded and secured in agree- 
ment, in friendly intercourse. This peace is 
not a sensation, but a possession. Hormann 
(Schriftbeweis, II. 1, pp. 874) refers to the etymo- 
logy, deriving the word from eipy and Ipic, the 
circle, the place of assembly, or it may be traced 
to eipw, to speak, quiet, friendly, independent in- 
tercourse in speech. Stier (Reden Jesu, V., p. 
224 on Jno. xiv. 27) compares it with pio, and 
reaches thus the notion of prosperity, welfare. 
In this concord with its intercourse is found wel- 
fare, complete and symmetrical development. 
Hence the possession of this peace is at the same 
time a status. The first and main thing is peace 
with God; on this is based and depends neces- 
sarily the peace with our neighbor. Where the 
latter, appears, the former is certainly efficient ; 
hence Paul can here give special prominence to 
it in accordance with the context. He who has 
Christ, can speak of His peace (Jno. xiv. 27), has 
peace.* 

c. The work of Christ culminates in the death of 
the cross (ver. 13: ‘* made nigh in the blood of 
Christ ;’’ ver. 16: ‘‘ might reconcile them both 
to God through the cross”’), having for itsend the 
reconciliation with God and among each other (ver. 
14: ‘*who made both one;” ver. 16: ‘having 
slain the enmity ;” ver. 17: ‘‘came and preached 
peace:” ver. 18; ‘‘we both have our access 
in one Spirit unto the Father’’), comp. Col. i. 
20-22; Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. Enmity is 
to be overcome only on the side of man, on the 
part of God ‘‘ wrath” (ii. 3). We have only the 
popular expression: iAdo@yri wo (Luke xviii. 13) 
and 2 Mace. i. 5; vii. 33: viii. 29: xaraddooeo- 
fat iiv.—Non Deus inimicus erat hominibus, sed 
homines inimici erant Deo. Non ccepit homines 
amare, quicum eo reconciliati essent, sed quia ab 
zterno homines amavit, idcirco decrevit homines sibi 
inimicos per Christiani secum reconciliare. Reconci- 
liatio, morte Christi effecta, non est duplex seu mutua, 
sed simplex, h. e , Christus morte sua non Deum, ho- 
minum amantissimum, cum hominibus, sed homines, 
Deo inimicos, cum Deo reconciliavit (WEBER). The 





* (There is little necessity for seeking to sunder the two 
ideas, peace with God, peace among men, in this Liga. Fp h, 
since the complex notion alone meets the requirementsofa fair 
exegesis. The doctrine to be deduced is one eminently Bib- 
lical: Right relations to God are the basis of right relations 
with man; the former involve the latter of necessity, while 
the latter constitute the evidence and indicator of the former. 
The complex notion of peace becomes a simple one, when 
thus regarded as simple because “ He is our peace.”—R.] 





enmity against God was extirpated by, th 
and in Christ; the attracting power of His Per- 
son, especially of His cross is so great, that man 
is won by Him for God. Thus the Father of 
Christ becomes the Father of men and the con- 
tending nations and creatures become peaceful 
children in one church and one Spirit. This is 
the reconciliation. It rests upon the propitiation, 
removing the wrath of God, which is however 
only the energy of His holy love for sinners 
against sin. But this is not treated of in this 
section. By this reconciliation of men resting on 
the atonement their relation not merely to God 
but also to the Jaw is changed. In that He ful- 
filled the law in deed and in truth, performed 
God’s will and suffered in obedience, He ren- 
dered it powerless in its single ordinances, dis- 
solving its separative features; it thus gained 
through Him internal validity and importance, 
so that it no longer burdens men, but they stand 
and walk in and on the same as a common soil 
within salutary bounds. Here too all depends 
on His Person and our relation to Him (ver. 15: 
‘‘in His flesh ;” ver. 16: ‘“*in Him;” ver. 18: 
“through Him;” ver. 21: ‘in whom ”—‘ in 
the Lord’); in Him and through Him that takes 
place which ought to take place both for us and 
in us. Ipsa natura suscipienda erat, que liberanda 
(AvausTINE). Negue Christo imputari potuissent 
peccata nostra, nisi tum nature ejusdem vineulo tum 

taria sponsi nobiscum unitus esset, neque 
Justitia Christi nobis imputaretur; nisi in unum 
cum Ipso corpus coaluissemus (TURRETINE).—He 
guards against that humanitarianism, which is 
only the glory of the flesh, as well as against 
a godless cosmopolitism[“without God, in the 
world ”]; He creates new, real men, who as the 
children become the possessors and rulers of the 
world. 

4. The law here is the Mosaic law. This fol- 
lows from the description: tév évroddy év déby- 
paow (ver. 15), from the figure: 7d peadroryov 
Tov gpayyov (ver. 14), and also from the state- 
ment that Christ has abolished this ‘‘in His 
flesh ;” for it was precisely to this law that He 
was subject in the flesh; this was the “ hedge ” 
of the vineyard of God, the people of Israel; it 
was this which split the will of God into ordi- 
nances difficult to be grasped, and multiplied by 
casuistry most enormously. But here where the 
subject is not merely the enmity of the Jews 
against the Gentiles and against God, an enmity 
denoted by and connected with the law, but quite 
as much the enmity of the Gentiles against the 
Jews and against God, this too being joined with 
the law, we must admit a secondary reference to 
the law in the conscience. Rom. ii. 14, 15 per- 
mits such a reference, the connection requires it 
and the nature of the case explains it: the bad 
conscience is the still active conscience, so far as 
it is still good. The bad conscience is the justly 
judging conscience, is enmity, not as it should 
be with sin and the sinful subject, but with God, 
before whom it puts to shame, with our neigh- 
bor, from whom it divides us; the sinner against 
the law excuses himself and accuses God and 
men, by always finding the circumstances, rela- 
tions, surroundings more to blame than himself. 
The voices of a bad conscience became for the 
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heathen Furies, but not so easily Eumenides. 
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Nitimur in vetitum. He too, who holds to the law 
and to conscience, is an object of enmity for the 
frivolous world; where the law appears power- 
ful, there is in the world discord, opposition— 
within the heart, in individuals and in the whole, 
and externally also. Thus enmity toward God 
and men clings to the law, We do not wish to 
have the will of God about us, above us, before 
us, and to know and feel ourselves under the law 
with its single decrees ; it is impossible for us to 
hive the law in us and peace at the same time, 
unless we have God Himself. Only fellowship 
of life with God in Christ removes the enmity 
which attaches to the law, as it appears in its 
commandments and ordinances over against the 
natural man. 

5. The church is essentially a fellowship, closely 
united and organic. Her support is in Christ, her 
beginning in the pure and powerful Word of God, 
in His Apostles and prophets, her design respects 
every man and every nation, her ¢ask is not 
merely the worship of God, but abiding fellow- 
ship with God, and accordingly each individual 
must be prepared in the work of the Holy Ghost, 
freed from his singularity and framed into the 
whole (vers. 19-22). She is ‘‘the assured resi- 
dence and abiding working-place ” of God, from 
which He will and does work further into His 
world. In the world He indeed already has His 
real, immanent, continued presence, but in the 
church He is present in an extraordinary man- 
ner; she is His palace, His immediate surround- 
ings, His family, while the world is His broad 
kingdom on which He operates from this, and 
which is subservient to it. Certain as the per- 
manence of the church is, she is still in process 
of growth, not yet complete. But she is real, 
not merely ideal. 

6. The Holy Scriptures are referred to in the 
expression: ‘‘ the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets ” (ver. 20). There is here evidently a 
reminiscence of the words of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18: ‘* Thou art Peter,” efc.), in which He pro- 
mises to build His church, not upon the person 
of Peter, but upon Peter’s confession of the Per- 
son of Christ. The foundation of the church, 
the beginning of this building is not the persons 
of the Apostles, but their witness of Him, the 
preaching of the Apostles. Scripture is not the 
producer, but the product, not before the church, 
but within and for her. The word of God spring- 
ing up in the Apostles, as prophets of God, as 
men to whom revelation was imparted by the 
Holy Ghost, and preached by them, is the founda- 
tion, but what is given in fixed form in the Scrip- 
tures is the norm for the church. She has her 
support and deepest ground in Christ, her begin- 
ning in the preaching of the Apostles, but her 
rule in the standard of truth contained in the 
Apostolic and prophetical Scriptures, the suffi- 
ciency of which is such, that no tradition is 
needed in addition. [**And no other foundation 
can suffice. When philosophical speculation or 
critical erudition, political affinity or human en- 
actment supplants it, the structure topples and 
is about to fall. The opinions of Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, Wesley, Knox, or Erskine (and 
these were all “ pillars”), are not the founda- 

tion; nor are the edicts and creeds of Trent, 


_ Augsburg, Dort, or Westminster. Such writings 








may originate sectional distinctions, and give 
peculiar shape to column or portico, shaft or ca- 
pital, on the great edifice, but they can never be 
substituted for the one foundation” (Eapre). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ponder this: What thou wast and wouldst 
have been without Him? what thou wast and 
hast become through Him? what thou wast and 
shouldst and shalt become, if thou abide with 
Him ?—God is near thee, nearest of all, yet hast 
thou at first not noticed or known this at all, and 
still dost thou forget it and fail to feel it; many 
a one does not learn it and perishes, but he who 
learns it gains what is most glorious, the ever- 
lasting salvation of the soul, God’s gifts, God 
Himself, as joint-heir with Christ. The moonis 
by no means so valuable to thee as the sun; itis 
nearer to the earth with its powerful influence 
notwithstanding its distance, than the near moon 
with its borrowed light. So is Christ nearer 
than Luther; He makes for thee spring with fruit 
abiding eternally.—See now, what it has cost 
Him, to bring thee near to God, whois so nigh, to 
win thee for Him! He must die, that thou 
mightest live in God and God in thee.—Do not 
deny it, underneath all hast thou enmity to God ; 
in order not to be obliged to acknowledge His 
wrath, thou feignest friendship and love to Him, 
and still wilt not allow Him to rule in thee.—The 
foundation of religion is not a doctrine but a life, 
not the Apostles’ life, but Christ and He alone, 
in His Person and in His life and death, His 
work and suffering. He disturbs the peace, the 
false one, in order to establish one which is real 
and eternal. 

The Church of Christ is God’s house and our 
own home, in which we should be children and be- 
come heirs. Here we are not only instructed, as 
in a school, but educated, in order to go out into 
the world and do what is good and useful; here 
not only is religion protected from the world, 
but we ourselves from irreligion.—In the church 
each one should feel, that the might of the whole 
is at his command, to be used for himself, to be 
efficient in him, quite as much as that he must 
serve with assiduity the whole; thus he himself 
will grow and thrive. The temple becomes a 
home: First worship Him, then live with Him. 
Is the home but a hovel at first, a hovel is still 
home. Do not take offence at the outward ap- 
pearance of the church, but look at the internal 
loveliness!—Builded together on the one corner- 
stone, Christ, so that we are changed from ser- 
vants or slaves into children and heirs. Weare 
to become free! God hates the slavery of the 
world, or hireling service no less than we do ty- 
ranny. See to it that with thy hatred of tyrants 
and raving about freedom thou dost not still re- 
main a slave.—In the Church of Christ we first 
really become men, the grace of God in Christ 
leads us directly to nature and to true huma- 
nity. 

Starke:—Where a soul will have hope toward 
God, it must have a testament or promise of God 
as its foundation.—Our life must properly be no- 
thing else than a continued going out of ourselves 
and going to God. The great glory of Christians 
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as citizens of the city of God and members of His 
household, What was Roman citizenship in com- 
parison? Acis xxii. 28. Thus we are assured 
of all possessions, liberties, privileges and pro- 
tection. Ps. lxxxiv. 5.—What glorious and won- 
derful thing does not attach to the Church of 
God? Nothing is more majestic, because it is 
His temple; nothing more worthy of veneration, 
for He dwells therein; nothing more ancient, for 
the patriarchs and prophets labored thereon, no- 
thing more solid, for Jesus Christ is its founda- 
tion, nothing firmer and stronger, for He is its 
corner-stone, nothing more exalted, for it reaches 
into‘eternity and the bosom of God, nothing more 
well-ordered and arranged, for the Holy Ghost 
is the architect; nothing more beautiful and 
agreeable in its variety, for stones come from all 
quarters, Jews and Gentiles, from every age, 
land, race and condition, nothing more roomy, 
for all the elect and righteous of all generations 
have a place therein, nothing more sacred, for it 
is consecrated to the Lord, nothing more divine, 
for itis a living edifice animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

PassaAvant:—God was not far off, but they 
were far from Him,—with heart and life far 
from Himin their darkness. How often are we— 
notwithstanding revelation and the knowledge of 
the Lord—far from God in our hearts and lives, 
while we are ‘‘in the world!” And that is the 
beginning and end of allheathenism. We are of 
a heathen race and always bring again into all 
our worldly—yes, Christian concerns, undertak- 
ings, plans and labors—something, much, that is 
Pagan.—lInstead of making the holy law of their 
God serve as a sacred and salutary safeguard 
from the Gentiles, their customs, sins and enor- 
mities, the Israelites turned their hearts toward 
hate and bitter enmity against all the nations 
about them.—Though both Greek and Roman 
occupied the most beautiful isles, the loveliest 
home; yet were they still on an earth foreign to 
them and not yet confirmed as their property ; 
above them was a heaven, though so glad and 
beautiful—still—unknown and strange; under 
them unknown depths and abysses full of night 
and horror. As really homeless they walked 
the earth, not knowing whence they were or 
whither their living and dying would lead them! 
The holiest and sweetest of the Here and the 
Hereafter remained closed and strange to them. 
With all their advantages of form, of culture and 
customs,—with all the beauty and brilliancy, in 
which many of them are to-day still patterns for 
us in earthly things,—they were, over against 
the Israelites, at most like guests, suffered to re- 
main or kindly received beside the children and 
members of the household.—Ask thy heart, thou 
who art called, and mayhap art, a Christian; 
hast thou really given thyself tothy God? Hast 
thou transferred every hall, chamber, nook and 
corner, all the heights and depths of thine inner 
man to Him for a living, pure, spiritual indwell- 
ing? Art thou His temple ?-[ Christ our peace; 1) 
In time and in eternity; 2) Before God, in His 
Judgment; 3) In all sufferings, in all anxieties 
of life; 4) In need, in death ; 5) In God’s rest, 
in His love.—Jesus Christ: 1) The cause, 2) 
Ground, 3) Strength of all peace.—It is Christ’s 
Cross, that atones for Christinns; His blood 





sanctifies them ; His Spirit impels them; His love 
permeates them; His name unites them in one 
and the same grace.—R. ]|— 

Riecer:—The wretchedness of Paganism is 
not represented now-a-days in its full extent.— 
The matter is now inverted; first the heathen are 
granted a fortunate fate in eternity, that thus 
afterwards the difference between nature and 
grace, faith in the gospel and walking by the 
feeble light of conscience may be altogether 
ignored.—The distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles was brought about by man, but fixed by 
God Himself, and guarded by the entire eccle- 
siastical polity of the Jews as bya hedge. Then 
indeed the human heart took occasion from this 
for much pride and mutual enmity. This too 
must then be interrupted and removed by an- 
other Divine interposition, which took place in 
the sending of His Son.—He who thoroughly be- 
lieves the word of the Apostle, accepting Christ 
as the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, in the matter of our salvation, is not only 
in connection with the foundation, but is in love 
built in with all the living stones beside Him; 
abides too for the further work of the good Spirit, 
who is the master-builder of this edifice, but also 
the future Possessor and Ruler of every well- 
erected habitation. 

Hevusner :—Quesnel distinguishes three kinds 
of looking back at former sins: a longing, faith- 
less one, destructive of grace, a distrustfal, 
disquieting one, hindering the course of grace, a 
penitent, thankful one, increasing grace.—With- 
out Christ we can be alive in no church; without 
Him there is no holy kingdom of God on earth. 
Christ transfers us into the state of the pious, 
into the congregation of the saints; with Him we 
aré ina state, embracing all true Israelites, in 
the kingdom of the just and blessed. Heavenly 
citizenship is afavor fromChrist. Without Him 
man has no part in the covenant of promise, in 
the covenant with God, which gives salvation. 
Christianity is the eternal covenant with God. 
Without Christ we are without hope.—Without 
Christ we are without God, because the true 
God has not yet become ours. First with Christ 
is God rightly known and revealed; we know 
that He is our God, who cares for us sinners and 
desires our salvation. Outside of Christianity 
God remains as it were only a general] idea.—The 
Personality of God is illustrated by nothing so 
well as by the Personality of His Son. Losing 
Christ is losing God, denying Him leads to Athe- 
ism. Who can read this description of the heathen 
condition without horror? Yet that is the pic- 
ture of many baptized people; they live without 
Christ, they have fallen away from Christ and 
that leads to apostasy from God. An unhappy 
withdrawing of the heart from God continues, 
unless we are brought nigh through Christ. 

Christ’s death is the nations’ peace! Whocan 
quarrel and fight with others under the cross of 
Christ ?—The whole of mankind should be one 
man, one holy body whose Head is Christ. Hu- 
manity must be held together by one Head, else 
unity is impossible. Who is available for this, 
if God had not given such an one? The highest 
union of men is that of becoming one in Christ; 
then they make one family, one household.—Since 
the establishment of Christianity, God no longer 
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knows any distinction of nations; all have the 
same access to the Father, because Christianity 

ives one Spirit to all. That is the business of 

hrist, the Only-Begotten, to bring the wander- 
ing children to the Father, and to reconcile those 
divided He is the only and the indispensable 
Guide. He,who imagines that he will go alone 
to the Father, will be rejected, because he comes 
asa self-righteous one. But he, who clings to 
Christ, will not be rejected.—Men lost through 
sin the heavenly family-right or the fellowship 
with angels, through Christ they obtain it again. 
Without Him eternal banishment were our fate. 
Now we belong again to the house and family of 
God.—The Christian Church is the only edifice, 
that will last. What others, the free-masons for 
example, boast of as their building amounts to 
nothing ; it will perish. 

Srigr:—There was a little light even in the 
midst of heathenish darkness, just as on the 
other hand Jsraed with all the light of the law 
and the promise sat for the most part in the 
shadow of death —The enmity between Israel 
and the Gentiles was at bottom only the promi- 
nent manifestation of the enmity of the flesh 
against God’s truth and love, against the Spirit 
already in the law itself. The'same hate and 
antagunism to the Living One manifested itself in 
the scorn and hatred of Israel on the part of the 
Gentiles, led to false glorying in their pre-emi- 
nence on the part of the Jews. Something 
analogous continues to exist everywhere, where 
Christ has not made all new and free.—Christ is 
humanity, on that account He can represent 
it.— Let us hold fast to the words of the Apostles 
and prophets as the foundation of the Church, 
but recognize the words respecting Christ as the 
pith and marrow of the teaching. 

{ Eapie:—Ver. 11. The exercise of memory 
would deepen their humility, elevate their ideas 
of Divine grace, and incite them to ardent and 
continued thankfulness.—Ver. 12. The Jewish 
nation—had the Messiab—not Jesus indeed—but 
the Christ in promise. He was the great sub- 
ject—the one, glowing, pervading promise of 
their inspired oracles. But the Gentiles were 
‘without Christ.”—‘*The commonwealth of 
Israel” is that government framed by God, in 
which religion and polity were so conjoined, that 
piety aad loyalty were synonymous, to fear God 
and honor the king were the same obligation. — 
They had hope of nothing a sinner should hope 
for; their future was a night without a star. 
They were godless, having no one to cry to, to 
trust in, to love, praise, and sérve. ‘In the 
world,’”’ dark, hostile and under Satan’s domin- 
. jon.—Ver. 15. Deep hostility lay in their bo- 
soms; the Jew looked down with supercilious 
contempt upon the Gentile, and the Gentile re- 
ciprocated and scowled upon the Jew as a 
haughty and heathenisk bigot.—One new man— 
the Gentile is not elevated to the position of the 
Jew; but Jew and Gentile together are both 
raised to a higher platform than the circumcision 
ever enjoyed. Spiritual blessing in itself, and 








not merely pictured in type, is possessed by the 
Jew as well as the Gentile.—Ver. 16. Jesus 
reconciles us to God by turning away the Divine 
anger from us. God has shown infinite love to 
the sinner, and infinite hatred to his sin, in the 
sufferings of the cross, so that we tremble at His 
severity, while we are in the arms of His 
merey.—Ver. 18. Christians do not approach 
some dark and spectral phantom, nor a grim and 
terrible avenger. It is not Jehovah in the awful 
attitude of Judge and governor, but Jehovah as 
a Father.—Ver. 20. That man, “Jesus,” who 
was the **Christ,” the Divinely appointed, quali- 
fied, and accepted Saviour, unites and sustains 
the Church. Is He not in His truth, His blood, 
His power, His legislation, and His presence to 
His Church, Himself ‘‘the chief corner-stone ?”— 
Ver. 21. Every stone is in its place, and fits its 
place. One’s ingenuity devises what another’s 
activity works out. As Fergusson says—* By 
taking bond with Christ the foundation, they are 
fastened one to another.””—Jehovah dwelt in His 
temple: 1. Toinstruct His people; 2. To accept 
the services of His people. God inhabits this 
spiritual fane for spiritual ends—spiritual sacri- 
fices are still laid on the altar to God.—The 
Church is one, holy and Divine; it rests on 
Christ—is possessed by God—filled with the 
Spirit—and is ever increasing.—R. ] 

{ The so-called Cireumcision occasionally finds 
a parallel in the externalness of a so-called 
church.—Hand-wrought ordinances are a fruit- 
ful source of pride.—In discovering the condition 
of men out of Christ we must reverse the order 
of the Apostle: we see that they are ‘in the 
world,” learn that they are ‘‘ without God,” and 
despite their stout denials conclude with certain- 
ty that they have ‘‘no hope.’’—Near the cross, 
near each other.—Christ came to destroy the 
works of the devil; He destroys partition-walls, 
which we are slow to class with these works. 
Christ came to abolish Jewish casuistry and 
hair-splitting distinctions and ordinances, but 
how much of this remains in His church. Such 
things have not tended to make peace.—The 
peace Christ preaches is no armed neutrality. 
As disbanded armies give laborers for a coun- 
try’s prosperity, so the activities once employed 
in hostility against God and man, are turned to 
edification.— We have our access, do we really 
enjoy it?—Let men sneer at the ‘ saints” —it is 
a term of privilege, not of presumption, implying 
here the highest citizenship, the most exalted 
adoption, while in itself it means that God is 
making us sinful ones holy like Himself, that we 
may the more enjoy the blessings of His house- 
hold.—-Let us hold to that church, whose founda- 
tion and corner-stone are here set forth, and 
then despite all the mistakes of the past and im- 
perfection of the present, we shall see in her the 
reality described in the figures of verse 21, and 
find in our own experience that we, together 
with this corner-stone, ‘are being builded to 
gether for a habitation in the Spirit.”—R. ] 
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C. The office and service of the church. 
Cuap. III. 1-21. 
1, The office in and for this church. 
(Cuap. II. 1-13.) 


1 For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]! for [in behalf 
2 of ] you Gentiles, If [indeed] ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
3 which is given me to you-ward: How that [That] by revelation he made known 
unto-me the mystery [the mystery was made known’ to me]; ([omit parenthesis] 
4 as I wrote [have written] afore in few words; Whereby, when ye read, ye may un- 
derstand my knowledge [In accordance with which, while reading, ye can perceive 
5 my understanding]* in the mystery of Christ,) [omit)] Which in other ages [ge- 
nerations]* was not made known unto [to] the sons of men, as it is [has been]° now 
6 revealed unto [to] his holy apostles and prophets by [in] the Spirit ; That the Gen- 
tiles should be [are] fellow heirs, and of the same body [fellow members], and par- 
takers [fellow-partakers] of his [the]* promise in Christ [Christ Jesus]’ by [through] 
the gospel: Whereof I was made [became]* a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto [which was given® to] me by the effectual working [ac- 
cording to the working] of his power. Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is [was] this grace given, that I should preach among [to preach to]"’ the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship [dispensation] of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
[Uit., from the ages] hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ 
10 [omit by Jesus Christ]: To the intent that now unto the principalities and pow- 
ers in [the] heavenly places might be [made] known by [through] the church the 
11 manifold wisdom of God, According to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
12 [wrought] in Christ Jesus our Lord: In whom we have [our] boldness and [our}"* 
13 access with [in] confidence by the faith of [through our faith on]"* him. Where- 
fure I desire that ye faint not [I beseech you not to faint |'* at my tribulations for 
you, which is [are] your glory. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1—[Iyood is omitted in 8.1 D1 F.; it is bracketted by Alford. The order in A. B.C. D232 K.L. is Xprcrod 
"In ood, so the corrector in &, For the inverted order of the E. V., there is no authority.—R.] 

2 Ver. 3.—X, A. B. C. D. and others [many cursives, most versions, including the Syriac and Vulgate] read éyvwpic6y ; 
the internal grounds (Stier notices the agreement with i. 9, the distinct reference to the Trinity, the great probability of an 
alteration from ver. 5) are not stronger than the external. [The reading of the Rec. (€yvwpice) supported by D.° K. L., and 
some minor authorities, is considered an explanatory gloss by most moflern editors.—R. 

3 Ver. 4.—[This verse must be thus recast to conform to the exegesis of Dr, Braune, which agrees exactly with that of 
Ellicott, Alford and others.—R. 

4 Ver. 5.—[The preposition ev is an explanatory interpolation, having no uncial support, rejected by all modern editors. 
—R 


d Ver. 5.—[The Greek aorist is joined with viv, but in English we cannot say: as it was now revealed. Since now is em- 
phatic, we must adopt the English perfect, as indeed is frequently necessary.—R. } 

Ver. 6.—[The Rec. inserts avrovd. It is rejected by most modern editors, since the more important MSS. (X, A. B.C. 
D.) with a number of minor authorities are against it.—On are instead of should be, see Exeg. Notes. The words: fellow- 
heirs, fellow-members, fellow-partakers, are analogous to the unusual Greek compounds, seemingly coined. by the Apostle. 
Tischendorf (on the authority of some of the best MSS., (, A. B.! and others in the various instances) adopts the forms: 
ouvKAnp., cv aow., cvv wér., instead of the more euphonic and usual forms. So Ellicott.—R.] 

7 Ver. eo editors generally accept Xptaor@ “Ingod (NR, A. B.C., cursives and versions) instead of ro 
Xpiore (Rec., D. BE. F. G. K. L.; most cursives) —R.] , 

8 Ver. 7.—The reading é ye v4-v is found in X, A.B. D.1 F. G. and others; éyevdunv [ Rec., C. D3 K. L.] being the more 
usual form, was likely to creep in. 

® Ver. 7.{The Rec. has: rnv 800¢iaay, on the authority of D.* K. L., most cursives, many versions and fathers; 
adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Braune. The genitive: t7s 50@¢toys is found in X, A.B, O. D1 F, G., 10 cursiyes and 
a few versions; adupted by Lachmann, Riickert, Alford, Ellicott and most later critics. The latter is better sustained; the 

resence of the genitive in ver. 2 casts a doubt on it, but to my mind not sufficient to warrant adopting the accusative-—The 
onger form substituted above brings out better the connection between given and what follows.—R.} 

0 Ver. 8.—{ Rec. inserts év before rois €@vearyv, on the authority of D. F. K. L.. most cursives, versions and fathers ; 
retained by Ellicott and Eadie. The suspicion of an alteration from Gal. i. 16 (a parallel peeeme) = very great, and as its 
omission, supported by Xt, A. B. C.. presents a lectio difficilior, it is rejected by Lachmann, endorf, Meyer, Alford 

une and others.—The Rec. also inserts r@v after ravrwv against all our manuscript authority. —The rendering : to 
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is more 
in ver. 9.—R. 
ity and rejected 


conforms better with the sense of the aorist: was given, as well as with the infinitive construction retained 


owwvia (Ree.) instead of oikov 
critical 


é A. B.C. D. F. K. L.) is lanatory 
bd doth avrTas is Hide dos’ ss me (atterwasds added) 


all 
Opis pee pe eniian since the edna pete stend is not marked —X, (with a few minor authorities) omits év after r¢ 
p.—R.]} , 


the Rec. is supported by DK. L.,a number of cursives, and a few fathers; d&a 


. 9. longer reading of 
: gow Xprrop is omitted in %, A. B. C. DB. G., a few cursives, the best versions and many fathers. It is therefore rightly 


y critical editors.—K 


18 Ver. 12.—{The second tiv is omitted in &, A. B. ‘ aoe by Lachmann, Rickert, bracketted by Alford); but nearly 


all cursives and fathers support it, together with & % 


. L. (though with some variations in position) ; accepted 


. Braune’s exegesis requires the following rendering: Wherefore I pray (God) that (I) faint not,” etc. See 


Exeg. Notes.— e Rec. has éxxaxeiv, with C. D3 F. K. L. Ellicott (with A. B) D.! KE.) éveaxety, while most editors accept 


the form éyxaxeiv (X, B#). Comp.my Textual 


Notes on Gal. vi. 9. 


Meyer does not accept the view that the first named 


is a doubtful word, but thinks it was in oral use and first introduced into writing by Paul; the other reading being an at- 
tempt at improvement. He is almost alone in this opinion.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Connection and Summary. With rotrov yé4- 
nev the Apostle refers to what precedes (ii. 19- 
22), not exclusively to ver. 22 (BuEEK, also 
Meyer), which is only a conclusion, although a 
comprehensive one. The reference to vers. 11-22 

Srrer) is preferable to that of BLeeK, yet the 

t part of that section contains merely an an- 
tithesis which has been overcome and is past. 
Without any fear of a relapse he now looks for- 
ward and points to the end and aim.—From the 
fact that the church, ‘‘of the family of God,” is 
built together in Christ ‘‘ unto an habitation of 
God in the Spirit,” there proceeds as a result: 
the Apostle’s intercession and exhortation (vers. 14- 
19)* the weight and indispensable consideration 
of which rest upon the office, not the person, al- 
though person and office do and must include 
each other; if the former rightly regards and 
administers the latter, the latter makes its im- 
portance felt chiefly in its bearer. Hence vers. 
1-12 treat of the apostolic office as the appointed 
subject of the intercession and exhortation. Ver. 
1 describes the present efficient dearer of this of- 
fice in general; ver. 2 defines the office as a gift 
of God’s grace, which according to vers. 3, 4 has 
been imparted in a special manner and according 
to ver. 5 now for the first time, having as its task 
the reception of all nations through the proclamation 
of the gospel (ver. 6). Vers. 7, 8a mark the ser- 
vice and the unworthiness of its recipient, ver. 8 4, 
9, the extent of the task allotted to this gift; ver. 
10 points to the aim; ver. 11, back to the begin- 
ning and foundation; ver. 12, to the carrying 
out of the task already begun. So Srier in the 
main. : 


Ver. 1. The person holding the office. For this 
‘cause. Tottrov yapcv is an emphatic ex- 
pression, occurring elsewhere only in iii. 14; 
Tit. i. 5. It is stronger than 6:d, dca rovro, in- 
troducing something special. [It means for this 
reason and is aptly rendered in the E. V.]—To 
this strong expression corresponds: I Paul, 
éy® ILavAoc.—The phrase is found also in 2 
Cor. x. 1; Gal. v. 2; Col. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
Philemon 19 (and ver. 9). Similarly éy@ ’Iwdv- 
vnc, Rev. i. 9; xxii. 8; xxi. 2 (Ree.). He men- 

* (According to the usual view, ver. 14 is a resumption of 
ver. 1, a 


all that intervenes bein ion. Dr. Braune 
takes another view of the construction (see his note at - 


e of ver. 1), but is forced to accept a connection of 
‘Gatch amvaree to the same thing Bt) 











tions his name, not on account of his person (ver. 
8), but because of his office and the importance 
of what he is doing. 

The prisoner of Christ Jesus [6 déopiog 
Xprorod "I yc0v}].—In iv. 1 alone do we find 
év xupiw, elsewhere always (2 Tim. i. 8; Philemon 
i. 9) as here, with the genitive. It is undoubtedly 
the genitive auectoris, cause.* Winer, p. 178. 
So deopoi tov evayyediov, ‘bonds of the gospel” 
(Philemon 13) are bonds which belong to the 
service of the gospel, dvecdioudv Xpiorov (Heb. 
xiii. 13) is reproach which Christ bore, ta@juara 
tov Xprorow (2 Cor. i. 8). Our phrase is not 
for Christ’s sake, propter Christum. A special 
emphasis rests on the expression. In the Epis- 
tle to Philemon written at the same time (ver. 1), 
it even stands in the place where ‘Apostle’ is 
usually found, and in ver. 9 (‘‘as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Christ Jesus’’) it is 
similarly used. Here it is not a predicate, but 
in apposition to the subject already so emphati- 
cally named, not an adjective, but a substantive 
added for the sake of description. Bence. aptly 
remarks: legatus, isque vinctus. As if he would 
say: I Paul, the prisoner, not of the emperor, 
nor of the soldier, but of Christ Jesus, whose 
Apostlelam. So, following Ringer, PASSAVANT 
and Striper. Meyer approaches this view (— 
dovAog Xpiorow), 

[The phrase is taken as a predicate (ciuéi being 
supplied) by very many from Curysostom to 
Beza, Koper, Meyer. The Syriac version sus- 
tains this view, which simplifies the construction 
very greatly, but is open to great objection: (1) 
It makes “for this cause” and ‘‘on behalf of 
you” tautological ; (2) disconnects vers. 2 ff. from 
ver. 1, since they then do not explain it; (3) the 
article could only occur in the predicate with 
special emphasis; this emphasis is unpauline and 
inconsistent with “if indeed ye have heard” 
(AtrorD).—Other verbs are supplied in some 
codices. Meyer formerly accepted a brachyology: 
I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus, (am a pri- 
soner) for you Gentiles, but gave it up as untena- 
ble in his 2d ed. See further below.—R. ] 

In behalf of you Gentiles, izrip iuav 
Tév é0viv.—This added phrase justifies the 
above interpretation. Paul is imprisoned for 
the Gentiles, suffers to their benefit, as is said 
also in Phil. i. 7, 12 ff; Col. iv. 3. Although 
Paul had to suffer on account of his proclamation 








_ *(X peorod standing first perhaps implies that it was 
» Messis of Jesus whivh caused his imprisonment 











of the gospel among the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 21, 


28 f.; xxii. 21 ff.), yet ia ép is not—propter (Gro- 
rius).* Itrefers to iudg (ver. 2) and is rather 
ad evangelium gentibus annuntiandum than annunti- 
atum (Fiatt), Berner: ‘Pauli studio erga gen- 
les incensi sunt persecutores, ut vincirent illum; et 
vincula ipsa profuere gentibus, ver. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
10.” Here then everything ‘‘odious” is to be 
rejected from the term, differing thus from the 
expression: ‘once Gentiles in the flesh” (ii. 
10). OxsuauseEn is excellent: ** He here makes 
mention of his bonds, in order to bring into 
stronger prominence the glory just described in 
contrast with the present condition of the 
church.” Harvess also remarks: ‘Paul would 
have the Gentiles led to none other than Him, 
whose chains he wore, and would thus give a 
proof of the glory of such fellowship, exalted 
above suffering and shame.” Stier: ‘The 
bonds should especially show that proof of the 
office which proceeds from internal efficacy; the 
bonds themselves also preach to the Gentiles, 
and themselves reveal to the Apostle something 
new.” 

At this point the sentence breaks off, and is 
resumed again in ver. 8, since it is peculiar to 
the naive style of the Greeks, to place the name 
in the nominative in a sentence, the end of which 
is not immediately contemplated, and since éuoi 
(ver. 8) is ina strikingly emphatic position, so 
that it refers back to éy@ (ver. 1) and thus indi- 
cates the resumption of the interrupted construc- 
tion. So @cumentius, Grotius. 

[Notwithstanding Dr. Braune’s preference for 
this view of the construction, it seems to be un- 
tenable. (1) hough examples of such a change 
of case may be found, Origen affirms that it is a 
solecism. (2) There is no natural connection of 
thought afforded by this view, while ‘for this 
cause” loses its meaning; the grace was not 
given for this cause, 7. e., because they were built 
in. (8) Ver. 8 has another obvious connection, 
viz., with vers. 6, 7, so that according to this 
view ‘the leading thought of the antapodosis 
in ver. 8 is clumsily forestalled in vers. 6, 7” 
(ALrorD).—R. ] 

Most however (from LutHEr to WINER, p. 
526 f., Buerx) find in ver. 18 a return to the 
thought of our verse, and in ver. 14 a resumption 
and continuation. [This view is supported, 
among others by THroporet, BENGEL, FLart, 
LacuMANnN, Rueckert, Hartess, De WeTrTe 
(who however regards the construction as 
“scarcely Pauline”), OLSHAUSEN, Eapiz, Hong, 
AtrorD, Exticotr. It is the simplest view, ex- 
cept that of Meyer, and not open to any grave 
objection. (1.) It makes the rovrov yapw of ver. 
14 take up the same emphatic phrase from ver. 
1. (2.) It gives to that phrase as well as to the 
whole chapter an appropriate meaning, while a 
long digression or parenthetical statement is not 
unpauline. In view of the truth he has just ut- 





* [It was indeed the fact that he was a prisoner on account 
of the Gentiles, but this is not the prominent thought here, 
Hence Eapre may or may not be correct in saying: “In 
writing to the Ephesians he could not forget that the suspi-— 
cion of his having taken an Ephesian named Trophimus into 
the temple with him, created the popular disturbance that 
led to his capture and his final appeal to Cesar, his jour- 
cat Rome, and his imprisonment in the imperial city.” 





tered (ii. 19-22), he is about to pray for them, 
but other thoughts come in. He is a prisoner 
(ver. 1), that too in behalf of the Gentiles; the 
thought of his office leads him away (vers. 2-12), 
when at length he comes back to the thought of 
imprisonment (ver. 13) with a request that they 
would not despond on account of his sufferings— 


then he resumes (ver. 14). The whole seems 
Pauline, and need occasion no difficulty.—R. 

BauMGARTEN-CRusIUs accepts an anacoluthon 
without any subsequent continuation. Canvin 
[legatione fungor| and others supply mpecBebw 
(from vi. 20); others xexaiyyuae (from Phil. ii. 
16); while such supplements as postulo, hoc scribo 
([CAMERARIUS ], cognovi mysterium [JEROME], sum 
captivus adhuc, etc., are quite ancient, and occur 
in some copies. A prevalent view (from the Sy- 
riac to Meyer and ScuenkeEL) accepts eivi as the 
proper supplement; but it can scarcely be as- 
serted, that Paul, rotrov ydpiv, just on this ac- 
count, 7s the Apostle to the Gentiles, the prisoner 
of the Lord, and that too xar’ éoxfv. [See 
above. } 

[Among other untenable views there should be 
mentioned that of ZancHius, CRAMER and Hotz- 
HAUSEN, who suppose the resumption to take 
place in ver. 18. Against this may be urged the 
simple dé, the want of connection thus given to 
ver. 14 with its strong robrov ydpiy, and “the in- 
sufficiency of such a secondary sentiment as that 
in ver. 13 to justify the long parenthesis full of 
such solemn matter, as that of vers. 2-12” (AL- 
FORD).—To take the whole chapter as parenthe- 
tical is still more objectionable. In that case the 
digression were too long, and the parts of the 
chapter would not find their proper connection ; 
besides chap. iv. does not resume the thought be- 
gun in our verse.—R. ] 


Ver. 2. The apostolic office is a gift of grace. 

If indeed ye have* heard, «i ye 7Kot- 
carte.—It is evident, first of all, that ei can- 
not be regarded as purely hypothetical, since 
it is written by the prisoner ‘in behalf of you,” 
and also since the object they have learned: 
‘‘the dispensation of the grace of God,” will not 
admit of such a view. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to take it as—ézei, since, Acts iv. 9; Rom. 
xi. 21; 1 John iv. 11; see WinzER, p. 417. The 
same is true of ei ye in iv. 21; for there, imme- 
diately after ver. 20 (‘‘ but ye did not so learn 
Christ”), expressing accurate knowledge of the 
church, we find: ei ye avrdv 7Koboate, “if indeed ye 
have heard him.” The particle occurs elsewhere 
only in Col. i. 28; Gal. iii. 4 (2 Cor. v. 3, we 
have in various readings both ei ye and eizmep). 
It does not necessarily indicate a doubt, as does 
eitep (HERMANN, ad Viger., p. 833), and hence is 
more like é7eiye, though it must not be regarded 
as precisely equivalent. In the form there is 
expressed an uncertainty, an assumption, which 
challenges a self-scrutiny in the case of every 
reader or hearer. [‘*Assuming that ;” ALForp, 
Exxicort, not in itself implying the rectitude of — 
the assumption made, which depends on the con-. 
text.—R.} The context, however, gonfirms the 
truth of the assumption, that they have heard. 
This turn of expression is therefore a rhetorical, 





* (This seems to be one of those cases where the Greek — 
lish perfect—R.]~ 


aorist is properly rendered by the Eng! 
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ve reminder” 
(Meyer) of the aro, Paul, as if he had 
written: “for ye have heard,” or “since ye 
have heard.” Estrus: ‘‘elye non est dubitantis, 
sed potius a, is.” Or we may say with Stier, 
that it is pre-supposition, not without a slight 
touch of irony, in case it were otherwise; or still 
more correctly: in case they would not consider 
the Apostle as the Apostle of the Lord for them ; 
not to have recognized Paul, not to have received 
his teaching would be equivalent to not having 
heard, Hence it is not correct’ to conclude from 
these words, that the Epistle was not written to 
Ephesus (see Jntrod. 35, 2). Nor does this 
phraseology render it necessary to accept a wider, 

artially unknown, circle of readers (HARLEss, 

Tier, Bueek and others). The assumption of 
Carvin is inadmissible: “It is credible, that 
when he labored in Ephesus, he was silent on 
these topics.” Nor is it at all necessary to do 
violence to the verb, and render it: jirmiter reti- 
nelis (PELAGIUS), intellexistis (ANSELM, GROTIUS 
and others). The reference is simply to preach- 
ing, especially that of Paul; hence this is 
termed axof# (Rom. x. 16f.), [See Romans, in 
loco, p. 849.—R. ] 

Of the dispensation of the grace of God 
[Tv oikovopiav Tio YapciToe Tov Geod]. 
—Oixovopmia here follows the close of chap. 
ii. with its olxodou#. There the building of “an 
habitation” is treated of, here the establishment 
of a household, a vévecv (Stier). See oni. 10. 
This is a matter belonging to God, or still more 
closely to ‘the grace of God.” Hence it is to be 
regarded not as an apostolic function (PELaGius, 
AnseLm, Luruer: office. [HopGge] and others), 
but asa Divine arrangement. It must also be 
remembered that we find here, not ydpioua, 
but yapic. This ydpec is then more closely de- 
fined : 

Which is given me to you-ward.—T jc 
doGeionc mort, as in Rom. xii. 3; xv. 15; 1 
Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9, with iuiv 1 Cor. i. 4. 
Hence it is not to be understood of the Apostolic 
office exclusively; although the context here 
points to that (ei¢ bude, as in Gal. ii. 8, ei¢ ra 
ttn). Eic¢ iuac marks the readers as the ob- 
ject about which the Apostle’s position and acti- 
vity was concerned, and is neither—irép iar, 
vesira causa (Mokvs), nor—év iyiv, in vobis ( Vul- 
gate) or inter vos, but upon, towards you: as ¢ic¢ 
judg, i. 19: hence it is not merely: with respect 
to you (Rueckert). [‘*To you-ward,” though 
now unusual, expresses very well the precise 
shade of meaning.—R. ] 

Thus the apostolic office is described as a gift 
of God’s grace, yet not so imparted and conferred 
that a ‘dispensation’ is not necessary in addi- 
tion, but so that the person himself (joc) is espe- 
cially prepared for it. Here we must include all 
that God had done for and in Paul, from child- 
hood on (Gal. i. 15), near and in Damascus (Acts 
ix. 1 ff; xxii. 3 ff; xxvi. 12 ff.); in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii, 21) and elsewhere (Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 8-10; 2 Cor. xii. 1-10). So Rugckerr espe- 
cially. To regard this as merely munus apostoli- 
cum gratiose, immerito beneficio Divino creditum is 
too superficial. Nor can we in accordance with 
Col. i. 25: ‘the dispensation of God which was 
given to me for you,” explain it thus, that the 





administrative office of the Divine grace was 
committed to him (AnsgLM, Grorrus and others); 
here rjc doGeiang belongs to ydpitoc, here 
the matter is regarded under a different aspect, 
and the context is different, since “heard” is the 
governing verb, and the office is not heard. 

[This view of oixovoyia is defended by Eanir, 
Atrorp, Ex.icorr (Hope mentions it, though 
he thinks it differs from his own merely in form). 
The only remaining question is respecting the 
genitive. It is obviously not that of the subject, 
but either that of the object, ‘the material with 
respect to which the dispensation was to be exer- 
cised ” (ALForD) or that of ‘the point of view” 
(Extuicorr). These scarcely differ here, but 
some such sense is favored by the passive verb 
éyvupioby (ver. 3 where the Ree. has éyvépice).— 
R.] 


The method of communication. Vers. 3, 4. 

Ver. 3. That, rv’, gives prominence to a 
particular part of what they have heard, the es- 
sential part of the dispensation of the grace of 
God. [A.rorp: ‘“ Epexegesis of the fact implied 
in 7Kovoate Tv olk., viz., of the fact that: as we 
say ‘how that.’” That is the literal render- 
ing, ‘“‘how that” is a rather inelegant exegesis. 

By revelation was made known to me 

kata adrwokdAvypiv éyvwpicty pot).— 
The emphasis here rests on “by revelation,” 
since it comes first. As neither teva nor rT7 is 
added, the reference is not to some particular 
event, definite in itself, but not more closely in- 
dicated (Acts ix. 1 ff., as Onsuausen thinks, or 
Acts xxil. 21), nor to some occurrence definitely 
designated, but rather to the mode of making 
known. It is an adverbial qualification of éyvu- 
pis n—arexarigby (ver. 5), or like Gal. i. 15, 
16. Kara denotes, as in kar’ dvépwrov (Rom. 
iii. 5 and frequently), xara yapev (Rom. iv. 4), 
a mode which obtains or prevails (WINER, p. 
875). [So Meyer, Atrorp, Exuicorr, Hopes 
apparently.—R.] Even d¢’ aroxaAtwewe (Gal. i. 
12) does not point to a single revelation (Stier). 
[Comp. in loco. Etuicorr says the allusion in 
the phrase as it occurs Gal. ii. 2 ‘‘is rather to the 
norma or rule, here to the manner.”—R.] It 
might be interpreted (according to Passow, sub 
voce, II. 3, p. 1598 b) like épyxeotat kara Ojpav, to 
go hunting, or 2 Tim. i. 1: améotodog kat’ émay- 
yediav, apostle for the proclamation; indeed G. 
HerMANN explains Gal. ii. 2: for the explana- 
tion, proclamation, presentation. But da7oxdAv- 
yc is only what occurs to man from God, not 
what men have to impart to one another. The 
word wot, placed last, indicates that he treats of 
something which does not distinguish him per- 
sonally, but which belongs to his office: ‘* Reve- 
lation” and ‘apostles and prophets” are correla- 
tives; yvwpile is the general making known, 
but @roxdAvwic denotes that by means of 
which the official personages thus endowed are 
immediately distinguished, by means of which 
the Apostles become prophets. See ver. 5 and 
Doetr. Notes on ii. 20. 

The mystery, ro nvotT#pctor, altogether 
indefinite, is, like i. 9, the decree of salvation 
and grace in Christ (Stier), the renewing of hu- 
manity through Christ, especially moreover the 
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calling of the Gentiles (Attrox1). To refer it to 
the latter exclusively (most commentators from 
Curysostom to Hariess, Meyer, ScHENKEL, 
Beek) is not admissible, even though ver. 6 
follows. 

[On the precise reference of the word ‘‘mystery” 
in this chapter. The great majority of commen- 
tators, including Hopar, Eapir, Atrorp, Exvur- 
corT, accept the more restricted view just men- 
tioned, but admit the wider reference in ver. 4 
(and many in ver. 9). The reasons for so doing 
are quite strong: the purport of the mystery is 
set forth in ver. 6, the dispensation of grace 
spoken of is ‘‘to you-ward,” a leading thought 
of the Epistle has been this calling of the Gen- 
tiles to fellowship with the Jews. Nor can it be 
urged against this, that it presents a matter un- 
worthy of this designation and not at all myste- 
rious. THoLucK (Rom. xi. 25) thus classifies the 
meanings of our term: (1) ‘Such matters of fact, 
as are inaccessible to reason, and can only be 
known through revelation: (2) such matters as 
are patent facts, but the process of which cannot 
be entirely taken in by the reason.” In the lat- 
ter sense, the calling of the Gentiles was a 
‘¢mystery,” is so still in view of the separatism, 
which to the Gentile mind is in some aspects yet 
stronger. Evidently the indefinite reference, 
which leaves this special fact out of view, is in- 
a/lmissible, while ver. 4 seems to require the 
wider meaning. Accordingly the alternating 
reference has been accepted to meet these re- 
quirements. To my mind it is unsatisfactory : 
(1.) It seems unlikely that a word should thus 
vary so speedily, when there is so little to mark 
a difference. (2.) The difficulty in construction 
is thus increased: the E. V. accepts a parenthe- 
sis so as to connect vers. 5, 6 with “mystery” 
in our verse, and thus leave the wider reference 
of ver. 4, undisturbed; but this is altogether ar- 
bitrary, since the relative clause (ver. 5) is to be 
joined directly with “mystery” (ver. 4) in ac- 
cordance with the common structural usages of 
the Apostle. (3.) Since then the grammatical 
connection is such, the purport of ‘the mystery 
of Christ” is set forth in ver. 6, and the 
alternating reference has lost its one great 
object, viz., the extension of the meaning in 
ver. 4. 

It seems best then to accept Braune’s view, 
but with somewhat more definiteness in state- 
ment. ‘*The mystery” throughout is one mys- 
tery, but in view of the universalism of the Epis- 
tle and the current of thought in this section, it 
here appears as complex, precisely as the notions 
of ‘‘enmity ” and ‘** peace” in the preceding sec- 
tion: the mystery of redemption, whose centre 
is the Person of Christ, whose object and purport 
is Christ, taking that term as including the Body 
of which He is the Head, which He has redeemed, 
and in which the Gentiles are “ fellow-members” 
(cicowua, ver. 6); the latter thought being the 
special reference throughout, though never to 
the exclusion of the wider thought, since ver. 6 
itself with its compounds of cvv compels us to 
think of the one inheritance, body and promise 
which the gospel presents. VAN OxsTeRZEE well 
remarks (Lanar’s Comm. 1 Tim. iii. 16, p. 47): 
‘Paul knows one only great mystery,’’ the chief 
truth of which as revealed to us is the Person 
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of Christ in its connection with the Body of 
Christ, as the passage in the Epistle to Timothy 
itself teaches, and as is not obscurely hinted in 
vy. 82 of our Epistle. With this thought of union 
as the ruling one, no wonder the special refer- 
ence to the union of Jews and Gentiles comes in 
without in the least disturbing or excluding the 
more general one.—R. } 

As I have written afore in few words 
ps ise mpoéypawa év d4iyu.—The Eng- 

perfect brings out the force of the verb best, 
though it is not a literal rendering. The paren- 
thesis of the E. V. is altogether unnecessary, the 
linking of clauses by relatives being common in 
this Epistle—R.] KaOdéc indicates that Paul 
has written only as ‘it has been made known to 
him by revelation,” of course, from God. This 
the context demands (vers. 2,4). This writing 
has therefore great importance. The verb refers 
to what is written already. The phrase év 
bAtiyy, in brief—did Bpayéwv (Curysostom, Heb. 
xiii. 22); in Plato: d? dAiyov, as in 1 Pet. v. 12. 
The preposition is, at all events, local: in little 
space—ovrvriuwe, Acts xxiv. 4; xxvi. 28 (ép 
odiyy se. xpbvw). Pauca tantum attigi, cum multa 
dict possent (WxeTsTEIN). Accordingly we must 
apply-it to the whole Epistle up to this point; in 
comparison with the wealth of the truth revealed, 
its fulness, its wide-reaching, deep-moving effi- 
ciency, what he writes isto him always little and 
brief. He thus speaks in modesty respecting his 
writings, not as though the time for a more tho- 
rough treatise failed him (Scuenxet). The re- 
ference is to such passages as i. 9 ff.; 17 ff.; ii, 
4 ff.; 11 ff., not to one passage especially,* as 
those expositors must hold, who limit ‘*mystery.” 
Since he isspeaking of local precedence alone, not 
of temporal, ‘‘ written before” cannot be referred 
to a previous Epistle (Curysostom, CaLvIN: 
Jerre omnium consensu) as mpoecpyKauev (Gal, i. 9), 
mpohéyw, mpoeirov (Gal. y. 21), point to some- 
thing spoken at a previous time; so 2 Cor. xiii. 
2; 1 Thess. iii. 4; mpoeypddy Rom. xv. 4 must 
be understood of a prophetic writing with re- 
spect to the future. But Rom. iii. 9: mpoyria- 
odueba, as in the present instance, relates to 
what precedes, in the same Epistle. The expla- 
nation: paulo ante (THEODORET, CaLvin, Estivs 
and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 4. In accordance with which, while 
reading, ye can perceive.—ll pic 6 divacbe 
—voyoat must at all events be joined together, 
IIpé¢ with the accusative denotes the measure 

Rom. viii. 18) as well as the norm (2 Cor. v.10; 

al. ii, 14). Comp. Winer, p. 378. The rela- 
tive 6 refers to what was written briefly before, 
as the measure by which to reckon, on which to 
measure; hoc non refertur precise ad PAUOIS, sed 
ad totum noéma et mpdc notat analogiam ex ungue 
leonem (BenGet). Accordingly it is not to be 
applied merely to what was written before 
(Meyer: rpoéypawa), or to év oAiyy (StT1BR) ; nor 
is it — prout (Jsrome), nor — év ¢ (Kopp), 
nor = && ov (Fuarr), since what precedes is 
neither the source or ground, but can only be 








* [ALForD refers it to i. 9 ff., Eapre to ii. 13-22; Hoper and 
EL.icort accept the wider reference. The last author refers 
xa0ws to the fact that the nacbtie’ a made known to the 

in which it was made known, but 
Braune’s view seems —R. a 
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the measure, [Eavie prefers the sense “ in re- 
ference to which,” but ‘in accordance with” 
is adopted by Atrorp, Exuicorr (whose note in 
loco on this preposition is a marvel of neatness 
and exactness) and others, favored by Hopas, 
who adds: ‘*what he had written might be 
taken as the standard or evidence of his know- 
ledge.” —R. ] 

With divaca0e (BENGEL: moderate et liberali- 
ter positum verbum) Paul refers cautiously to the 
ability which can be affirmed of every one; of 
the willingness he says nothing, that must come 
in afterwards. Modestly he points to what they 
ean do, leaving to them the doing, neither com- 
manding nor demanding it. The subject is each 
and allin the Church. Aévac@e stands first 
very properly, since it is the emphatic word. 
The conditio sine qua non is indeed advaytvda- 
kovrec, reading, while ye read; not attendentes 
(Canvin), Nor does he say: dxotvovrec, hearing; 
he conceives of each one reading for himself. 
The present tense suggests repeated reading 
(Grotius). To the Greek reading [as the word 
indicates] was a second perception following the 
first perception of the author; to the Roman 
* and German the immediate thought is of con- 
necting the letters and joining the words (legere, 
lesen). [The present participle here indicates 
an act contemporary with that of the perception: 
while reading.—R.] Nogoaze is not exactly 
equivalent to ovmévac; they differ as do our 
*‘perceive”’ and ‘‘understand.” Comp. Mark 
viii. 17; Tirrmann, Syn., I. p. 191. The read- 
ers perceive that which Paul understands. It is 
not a knowledge possible through reflection 
(Rueckert), but a kind of immediate percep- 
tion (iii. 20; Rom. i. 20; Heb. xi. 3; Matt, xv. 
17)* 

My understanding in the mystery of 
Christ.—T jv civeciv pov tv tT@ pve- 
Ty pigy tov Xpctorot,—These words are to 
be taken together as the object of vojoa: (MByeER). 
Liveore used with cogia (Col. i. 9), has a mAnpo- 
gopia (Col. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 7), is vox media (1 
Cor. i. 19), and marks an especial knowing, that 
penetrates and commands its subject, as in the 
case of a master of the science (Jno. iii. 11). 
“The mystery of Christ” (Col. ivy. 8) is the 
mystery, which has Christ for its object and 
purport; Curist Himself is the conerete Divine 
mystery. Col. i. 27 (Meyer, Srizr).f It is 
evident that yzvorypiov is not an absolute secret, 
since there is an ‘‘understanding ” with respect 
to it, Seei, 9. Bueza: ** Optimo vero jure de se 
ista predicare apostolum, re ipsa cognoscet, quisquis 
perspexerit, quam sublimiter et prorsus divine totum 
illud argumentum ab initio epistole pertractarit.” 
In the connection in which Paul writes, in virtue 





* (The aorist infinitive, according to DoNALDSON (Grammar, 
427, 8) “ describes a single act either as the completion or as 
e commencement of a continuity.” Hence ALFoRD says 
that here “ the act is as one of a series, each of 
which, when it occurs, 

Eu.icort in loco, 


refers to take 
ba 

Seer 8; Cee of which He is Himself 

See on ver. 3.—R. 


urpose of 
centre, 


of his office and by writing labors in and for the 
Church two things are and properly 
placed together; that he urgently the 
Church to what is written as a standard for their 
judgment respecting him, as the Apostle, by 
whom it is said to them, and ascribes to them 
unconstrained ability and freedom for examina- 
tion. 

Hence the inferences drawn from this passage 
against the genuineness of the Epistle are inad- 
missible. It is not necessary that he should 
refer to his /abors among them, since his ocbveorg 
is under discussion, and both the subject-mat- 
ter itself and his mode of treating it in this 
Epistle are well adapted to make them aware of 
this. 1 Cor. xiv. 87; 1 Jno. iv. 6. Comp. 
Introd. 35,2. [See Eapre on the reasons for 
professing such a knowledge of the mystery. 
Meyer properly intimates that this verse is 
worthy of the Apostle (against De Werrs, 
ScHweG ier), and that an imitator would never 
have written it. In fact an imitator would have 
probably thought of it as De Werrz does!—R. } 


Ver. 5. The period and persons concerned in the 
communication.—Which, 64, refers to ‘the mys- 
tery of Christ” (ver. 4), not to “the mystery” 
(ver. 8); in which case we should have to regard 
what follows xa#oc as a parenthesis (WeETsTEIN, 
[E. V.], and others). [Dr. Hopae seems dis- 
posed to regard ver. 4 as a parenthesis, but the 
relative forms a direct connection. The other 
construction is an attempt to avoid the difficulty 
which arises in taking ver. 6 as the purport of 
the ‘mystery of Christ.”—R.] 

In other generations.—The dative érépace 
yeveaic, is a temporal qualification, which is 
of very common occurrence; see WingER, p. 205. 
So ii. 12; Matt. xii. 1: roi¢ o488acr; Luke xiii. 
14: 1r@ oaBBarw. The word yeved designates the 
lineage, the family, Matt. i. 1, 17; also in a 
spiritual sense, Matt xvii. 17; Mark ix. 19. 
Then a generation, Matt. xxiv. 34; Luke i. 48; 
xxi. 82; Phil. ii. 15; and also an age, Acts xiv. 
16; xv. 21; Luke i. 50; Col. i. 26 (amd rév aidévev 
kat Tv yeveov) ; here the temporal idea is the pro- 
minent one, only a shorter period of about 33 
years is meant. There is no ground for tak- 
ing it as —time, era (ScHENKEL); and still 
greater objection to retaining the meaning: line- 
age, and taking it as an ordinary dative, so that 
‘*the sons of men”’ is an epexegesis, which sets 
forth in concreto what is meant by the ‘ genera- 
tions” (Myer). The antithesis “now” de- 
mands a temporal definition here. Yet it must 
be noticed, that the word ‘generations” is 
chosen. on account of the various stages of re- 
velation to the patriarchs, Moses, David and the 
prophets. 

[Meysr, in his 4th edition, gives up his for- 
mer opinion, adopting the usual view of our 
word, mainly on the ground that viv requires an 
antithetical temporal qualification here. Still 
he correctly insists on the meaning “ genera- 
tions,” over against “times” or “periods.” 
Hopae apparently inclines to the earlier view of 
Meyer.—The word is used in the LXX. to trans- 
late the Hebrew word 117, which admits of the 

temporal signification, now generally attached to 





}yeveaic in this passage. Exticorr remarks 
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that in one case (Isa. xxiv. 22) even 0°" is thus 
rendered.—R. } ' 

Was not made known, oi k iyvwpiaby. 
—This in distinction from doxaAb¢Oy is some- 
thing more general and indefinite. BrneGer: 
Notificatio per REVELATIONEM (ver. 8) est fons 
nolificationis per preeconium. REVELATIO est quid- 
dam specialius ; NOTIFICATIO fit ad reliquos etiam 
auditores, REVELATIO tantum ad prophetas. 

To the sons of men, roic vioi¢ Tav 
av0p6rwv.,—Only here and in Mark iii. 28. 
Latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiz, 
ortum naturarum (BENGEL, who adds with over- 
nicety: de statu vetere loquitur idiotismo linguex he- 
braice). The antithesis is found in ‘‘ His holy 
apostles and prophets,” which moreover com- 
pels us to give prominence to the ‘‘need of men 
born of men” (Hartess), while év rveiyari sug- 
gests the lack of the regeneration, correlated to 
revelation (STIER); so that under the term 
OIN"J3 we must include also the Old Testament 


mex of God, such as Abraham (Gal. iii. 8), and 
even the prophets (Rom. ix. 24-29; xv. 9-12), 
whom JEROME would exclude. BenceL, how- 
ever, is incorrect, when he says: denotari pre- 
cipue PROPHETAS antiquos, v. g. Hzechielem, qui 


sepe dicitur DIS-}3; thus he is described not as 


a prophet, but as a man born of men. [Eapig 
thinks the phrase was suggested by the word 
yeved. ‘* Sons succeeded fathers, and their sons 
succeeded them; so that by ‘sons of men’ is 
signified the successive band of contemporaries 
whose lives measured these fleeting yeveai.”— 
R. 

1. it has been now revealed.—‘Q¢ con- 
trasts now (viv) and formerly. On account of 
this oc, we must take ok éyvwpicby as — oby 
ovtac éyvapiobn, ‘not thus made known,” and sup- 
ply here in thought: ‘through their words and 
works” (Curysostom). Comp. Doctr. Notes. It 
is only asserted that the knowledge of the mys- 
tery in former times is not to be regarded as at 
all equal to the knowledge which now exists; the 
latter is immeasurably deeper, richer, clearer 
than the former. It is incorrect to interpret dc 
as—while, and to infer that the mystery was 
not all known before (BieEK); that cannot be 
asserted. 

His holy apostles and prophets.—The 
Apostles are dyto1, because they are Christians; 
Paul can have no hesitation in affirming of the 
Apostles, what he had already said of the whole 
Church (i. 1); of course a higher degree is in- 
volved here, especially since they, as well as the 
Old Testament prophets, who are called ‘ holy,” 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet. i. 21 (various 
reading), are termed “ prophets.” The Apostles 
also were of themselves naturally only ‘the 
sons of men,” but like the Christians a holy 
éxdoyy. ** His,” according to the context (ver. 2), 
must be understood of God, and *‘ apostles and 
prophets,” especially on account of the word 
now,” must be interpreted as in ii. 20. It is 
incorrect to regard roi¢ dyiow as qualified by 
what follows as an appositional phrase. [So 
LacuMann, Bispine]. 

In the Spirit, év rvet paris, isto be joined 
with the verb, and defines the modality of the 
revelation and its communication. It cannot be 





joined either with ** prophets” (Curysosto 
or with “holy” (Merer), still less with what 
follows (Erasmus). It is not however — dca rod 
mvebuaroc, 1 Cor. ii. 10 (Lurner: durch den 
Geist), [E. V., Hopax, Exticorr, Meyer], but 
denotes the life-sphere, within which the revela- 
tion is accomplished: one must live in the Spirit 
to be a partaker in the revelation. Benget: 
cujus donum Novo Testamento reservatum ad Chris- 
tum glorificandum. The glory of the revelation 
and the importance of the Apostolic office so 
overpower Paul here, that he forgets himself 
altogether. 
[Otsuausen: “It is certainly peculiar, that 
Paul here calls the Apostles, and consequently 
himself among them, ‘holy Apostles.’ It is going 
too far when De Wette finds in this a sign of an 
unapostolic origin of the Epistle; but still the 
expression remains an unusual one. I account 
for it to myself thus—that Paul here conceives 
of the Apostles and Prophets, as a corporation 
(comp. iv. 11), and as such, in their official 
character, he gives them the predicate dyzoe, as 
he names believers, conceived as a whole, dycos 
or #ycaouévor, but never an individual.”—R. ] 


Ver. 6. The purport of the mystery. That the 
Gentiles are (eiva: ra £6v7).—The infini- 
tive, standing here in emphatic position, is ep- 
exegetical of uvorfpiov, ‘mystery,’ hence not to 
be joined with ‘‘revealed” (FLarr), or with 
‘*made known,” nor is ei¢ 76 to be supplied; and 
it should not be taken as — yivecba. [*‘* A mys- 
tery is not a secret design, but a secret fact” 
(AtrorD); hence *‘are,” not “should be.” So 
most commentators.—R. } 

Fellow-heirs.— vy «Ay povéma, not as in 
Rom. viii. 17 (Xpiorov), but ‘of the saints” 
(ii. 19), the believing Israel. Comp. i. 14; 18; 
Gal. iii. 29. With the saints they are heirs of 
God (Rom. viii. 17), as His children. That is 
the highest privilege.—Fellow-members [of 
the same body].—Kci ctocwpa denotes, by 
means of a peculiarly formed word, the member- 
ship in that body, the Head of which is Christ 
(i. 23; ii. 12, 16).—Fellow-partakers of the 
promise, kai ovuuétoya tig émayyehiac. 
[See Textual Note ®.] This denotes participation 
in the promise (i. 18; ii. 12; Gal. iii. 14), the 
fulfilment of which is already begun, but by no 
means completed as yet; Baoidcia yap ixpyyeArat 
rapa Tov tarpéc (CEcumMEN.). It refers neither in 
general to res or bona promissa, nor in particular’ 
to the Holy Ghost alone, as Beneen, [Eavre] 
and Srrer think, who find a reference to the 
Head, Christ, in ‘‘ fellow-members,”’ and to the 
Father in “ fellow-heirs,” and thus to the Trinity 
as in iv. 4-6, 18, 21, 80; v. 1, 2, 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13. There is as little ground for-this as there is 
indication of a climax (JeRomg, PErLagtus, 
ScuenKeL: heir, possessor, partaker). For 
‘“‘fellow-heir” comprises the whole, on the 
ground of the relation to God as a Father, who 





*(This is a mistake borrowed from De Werte. See A1- 
FORD in loco. This view of the connection is that of Koppg 
and HoLZHAUSEN. It is admissible enough grammatically, 
but why define “ prophets ” by so self-evident a qualification, 
or distinguish them thus from “ les ;” for adjective 
“holy” must then be limited latter term.—That the 
two terms “apostles” and “ ” refer to the same per- 


sons can scarcely be acce} 3 see on ii. 20.—R.] 
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has red an inheritance for His children; 
the two added terms respect their relation among 
each other: the first arising from the relation 
of the community to which dependence attaches, 
the other springing directly from the personality 
regarded as self-inclusive; the first marks the 
membership in the Church, the relation to it, the 
second the independence of the individuals, their 
relation in and of itself. Hence it cannot be said, 
that what is already sufficiently expressed by the 
term *‘fellow-heir,” is repeated twice afterwards, 
once figuratively and the second time literally 
(Meyer), or that Paul creatively rummaged in 
the language (Kaunis), or that the first term con- 
tains a personal and substantive reference (Har- 
uxss), which is further indicated by the other 
two. [Exuicort’s view resembles that of Braune, 
bat is more clearly expressed: ‘‘The general fact 
of the ovvxAnpovouia is re-asserted, both in its out- 
ward and inward relations. The Gentiles were fel- 
low-heirs with the believing Jews in the most unre- 
stricted sense: they belonged to the same corpo- 
rate body, the faithful; they shared to the full in 
the same spiritual blessings: the érayyeAia.””—R. } 

In Christ Jesus through the Gospel.— 
‘In Christ Jesus,” defines ‘tare’? more closely 
and, like this, relates to all three of the preced- 
ing words. It cannot be joined with “promise” 
(Korrr, Baumearten-Crusius). Thus Paul in- 
dicates that all is communicated only in Him, 
the God-man. Hence ‘‘through the Gospel ” is 
added, in order to point to the means by which 
that objectively given in Christ, already proffered 
and prepared, is brought to the individual, is 
presented for his subjective appropriation. Be- 
cause Paul is speaking of his office and calling, 
he must add this also. 


The ministry and unworthiness of the recipient ; 
vers. 7, 8 a. 

Ver. 7. Whereof I became a minister 
[ow gyevgOnv dcakovoc].—** Whereof” re- 
fers to ‘‘Gospel” (Col. i. 28, 25).—Acdxovog 
(Col. i. 7) is a synonym of trypérne (1 Cor. iv. 1; 
Matt. xxvi. 58; Mark xiv. 54, 65; Jno. vii. 32, 
45 f., efc.); and according to its etymology (dd 
—xévic,* dust), like the latter (ird—épérne, 
rower), designates a servant of a lower order, 
while oixévouoc (1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 
10) denotes one as related to the property, ovvep- 
yoc (1 Cor. iii. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 2), as related to 
the works of his Master, dovAo¢ (vi. 6; Col. iv. 
12; Rom. i. 1; vi. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 21: Gal. i. 
10; Phil. i. 1), in his dependence on his Mas- 
ter, Aecroupyéc (Rom. xiii. 6; xv. 16) — devo- 
tion. It is incorrect to assert that ddxovoc de- 
seribes the servant in his activity for the service, 
irepérne in that for his Master (Hartess). [See 
Meyer and Evticort against Hariess ].—’E y e- 
v7 0nv marks more strongly than éyevduny [ Rec. } 
his becoming a servant, refers to a development, 
even if not as (EcumEnius (ovdév yap éy® épyov 
éudv ovvecojveyKka TH Yapite TabTy), RuECKERT and 
others think; that thought is found in the con- 
text, not in the word. 





* [Accordi = j to BurtMann (Zezxic. under the word é:axro- 

) this word is derived from &dxw. or to hasten. 

The Ionic ip “e Seer and age! is ont hence ae not 

a i. KLLicorr rs Benfey, Wurzel- 
lexicon for —" difficulties —R.] : 





According to the gift of the grace of 
Gd [xara tryv dwpeav rice yapitog tos 
4e0v)].—Kard marks the fact that Paul's becom- 
ing a minister of the Gospel had for its norm 
the grace of God. Awped (iv. 7; Rom. vy. 17), 
the single gift, like dépov (ii. 8), marks the free 
present. ‘The grace of God” sets forth the 
nature, purport of the gift. [The genitive is 
one of apposition or identity; the grace was the 
gift.—R.] Lurner accordingly is incorrect: 
according to the gift out of grace, as if this were 
the source, the dispenser, while the gift itself 
was something else, such as the gift of tongues 
Saeesse), the Holy Ghost (A-Lapipe, Friar). 
t is in accordance with the context to think of 
the Apostolic office [Hopar, Eaviz]; but the 
grace of God, which Paul had received, prepared 
him for this; He cannot use for His service per- 
sons as they are. He must convert and trans- 
form them for this end (ii. 10). 

Which was given to me.—Tiscnenporr 
retains tT) v do@eicay in spite of the Cod. Sin. 
[See Textual Note °. The received reading makes 
‘*given” agree with ‘gift; the other with 
‘‘ grace,” the sense being the same in either 
case.—R. ] 

According to the working of his power 
[xara thv évépyetav tie dvuvapews 
avtov].—* According to the working” (i. 19) 
marks that the gift has been bestowed, not ac- 
cording to the receptivity of the recipient, but 
according to the efficiency of the Giver. [This 
prepositional clause depends on rij¢ dofetane jor, 
defining the mode of giving. This justifies the 
seeming tautology: ‘the gift given to me.” 
Meyer, whom E tticort cites in favor of con- 
necting the phrase with the leading verb, now 
adopts this simpler view. Dr. Hopae accepts 
without remark the incorrect rendering of the 
E. V., which, not content with the instrumental 
sense it imposes so frequently on év, here gives 
kata the same sense: by.—R.] ‘Of His power” 
gives prominence to God's power, and throws 
Paul’s person into the back-ground; yet recalls 
the fact, as he himself does in ver. 8, that it is 
precisely the persecutor who has become an 
Apostle, the narrow-minded, proud Pharisee who 
has been transformed into the most large-hearted 
and humble servant of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles (StrER). Catvin: Jn hoc dono predicat Dei 
potentiam, ac si diceret: nolite respicere, quid sim 
meritus, guia dominus uliro mihi sua liberalitate hoe 
contulit, ut sim apostolus gentium, non mea, digni- 
tate, sed ejus gratia. Nolite etiam respicere qualis 
Suerim; nam domini est, homines nihili extoliere. 
Hee est potenti ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande ali- 
quid efficere 


Ver. 8. To me, who am less than the 
least, éuvoi TG éAaytartrorépy.—tThe pro- 
noun in the dative stands first, somewhat remark- 
ably; we might rather expect: airy 7 xdpic 
éd64y TE éAaxtororépw TavTav, this very grace is 
grace to less than the least of all. But the pro- 
noun refers to ver. 1, and must be joined with 
it. It is scarcely possible that after the gram- 
matical and logical conclusion of the sentence 
begun in ver. 1 (ver. 7: rij¢ duvduewe abrov) an- 
other entirely new sentence should begin in ver. 
8, only to introduce a parenthetical thought, es- 
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pecially as the sentenc? closes with ver. 12, be- 
yond which the supposed parenthesis must be 
continued. [The objections to this view of the 
connection will be found in my note at the close 
of ver. 1. Dr. Braune’s difficulty suggested 
above is not so singular in a writer like Paul as 
the resumption by means of a dative. As re- 
gards the logical connection, Exuicorr remarks: 
**No addition was required to the former period ; 
the great Apostle however so truly, so earnestly 
felt his own weakness and nothingness (2 Cor. 
xii. 11), that the mention of God’s grace towards 
him awakens within, by the forcible contrast it 
suggests, not only the remembrance of his former 
persecutions of the Church (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10), 
but of his own sinful nature (1 Tim. i. 15) and 
unworthiness for so high an office.” The transi- 
tion always seems natural to one who is familiar 
with Paul’s modes of thought.—R. ] 

Stier attempts to transfer the double compa- 
rative into the German: dem Gerinsteren. Brn- 
GEL: Notio nominis PAULUS cumulata per compa- 
rativum superlativo superiorem; quo sé sanctis viz 
accenset ; elegantissima modestia. A similar double 
comparative is found in 8 Jno. 4: peCorépav. 
Comp Winer, p. 67, where he compares the 
Latin minimissimus, pessimissimus. [To this we 
may add excelsior, now almost naturalized in 
English ; a word constructed precisely like Paul’s 
double comparative. The rendering of the E. V. 
cannot be improved,—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9: 
éAadyiotoc Tv arooTtéAwy. Here he cannot suffi- 
ciently express himself; here he speaks of the 
service of the Gospel in general. Accordingly 
he adds: 

Of allsaints, rdvrov adyio», t. e. Chris- 
tians; he does not say of ‘‘ Apostles,” nor yet 
‘cof men,” two: interpretations, the latter of 
which is designed to exclude angels, without any 
ground. According to Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 18, 
Paul’s persecution of the Church of Christ is 
the strongest expression of sin in him, so that, 
according to the context, compared with all 
Christians, he regards himself as the most un- 
worthy, because he is conscious of his sin and 
guilt, feeling that since God’s grace has helped 
him, there is no one whom it cannot and may not 
help. 

Was this grace given, id60n 4 ydprc 
av77.—This is the grace which lies at the 
foundation of his vocation as Apostle (Srimr), 
not the Apostolic office itself (Rurckert).— 
Aury, this,” points forward to what follows, 
which sets forth wherein this grace consists. 
What he has set forth in ver. 6 as the purport of 
the mystery, as the mission of the Apostles in 
general, he now represents as that which is com- 
mitted to him. There is not therefore here a 
parenthesis and exclamation of joy: “to me 
less than the least, is this grace given !”’ so that 
what follows is to be joined with “ gift,” ver. 7 
(Harness) ; for vers. 2-12 do not form an inter- 
polation, but the sentence begun in ver. 1 is en- 
tirely broken off, and airy does not refer to what 
precedes, nor is ii. 6 to be compared with this 
construction. 


The magnitude of the mission ; vers. 8 b, 9. 
Ver. 8 6. To preach tothe Gentiles [roic 
49veorv evayyedAicacdar.—* An explana- 
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tory and partly appositional clause,” ELxicorr. 
The infinitive here sets forth the mission 
of the gift of grace, as in ver. 6 it indicated the 
purport of the mystery. See Winer, p. 298 
The dative, which in accordance with the con- 
text stands first for emphasis, is a more difficult 
reading than if év were inserted, 1s in Gal. i. 16, 
[See Textual Note .] Yet to Paul was com- 
mitted the task of preaching to the Gentiles 
(Gal. i. 16; ii, 8; 1 Tim. ii. 7; Acts ix. 16; 
xxii. 21; xxvi. 17), not merely among the Gen- 
tiles ; he should do what he could, the completed 
solution of the problem belongs to God. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ, rd 
avetryviactov rhovroc tov Xpioro. 
—TueoporeT is excellent: «al rac Knypbirrecc, 
elrep 6 TAovTOC avestyviactoc; Todto yap avro, 
gyno, Knpotta, bre aveEtyviaoroc. Rom. xi. 32. 
‘¢Of Christ” is not an abbreviated form for the 
grace, the goodness of Christ, but refers rather 
to the fulness of the glory (HariEss). [ALFoRD: 
‘*The fulness of wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication and redemption—all centred and sum- 
med up in Him.”—R.] Bucer: Jam evangeli- 
um exponit investigabiles divitias Christi, non illas 
quidem, quas nemo nostrum percipere potest, sic enim 
Jrustra predicaretur nobis evangelium; sed quod 
quisque pro modulo dono suo tantum percipiat opum 
celestium, quantum ad salutem, consequendam satis 
est. There is ever indeed an immeasurable re- 
mainder, and poor needy souls seek in vain to 
exhaust it (Berlenburger Bible). Comp. ver. 19; 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. [Exhaustless ‘ both in its na- 
ture, extent and application” (ELLicorr).—R. ] 


Ver. 9. And to make all see, kal g¢ari- 
oar wadvrac.—This adds to ‘*preach,” a fur- 
ther task of the Apostle, which is accomplished 
by means of the preaching of the gospel; what 
the gospel can do (2 Cor. iv. 4: rdv dwricuov Tov 
evayyediov) this the evangelizing Apostle effects, 
whose word enlightens as a “ word of prophecy,” 
which is a “light shining inadark place” (2 Pet. 
i. 19). He is bidden ‘to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light” (Acts xxvi. 
18). See i. 18; Heb. vi. 4; x. 32; Ps. exix. 
130. The object is “all,” which according to 
the context, means the Gentiles hearing him; 
there is no reference to the Jews (PexLaaius, Har- 
LESS, STIER), since mdvrac, ‘all,’ following the 
emphatic roic é0veorv (ver. 8) cannot receive any 
emphasis. Since, however, no such accusative as 
“eyes” is added, the verb ‘‘enlighten”’ refers 
to the whole man, spirit, heart, conscience, not 
merely to the perceptive faculty (ScHENKEL), 
nor is it — docere (BencEL). It is more than 
‘‘make known,” almost equivalent to aroxdAviuc, 
revelation (StreR).* As to what he enlightens 
the Gentiles then follows: 

What is the dispensation of the mys- 
tery, Tic 7 oi kovopuia TOW pvoTHnpiov.— 
See on i. 9,10. The ‘*mystery” here is not 
merely the calling of the Gentiles (ver. 6), but as 
in ii. 3; here “the actual accomplishment of the 
plan hitherto formed in secret” (Srrer) is treated 
of. [Hopex favors the same view. Exuicorr: 


Ty 





*[ALrorD: ‘Not merely externally to teach, referred te 
his work—but internally to enlighten the hearers, referred to 
their apprehension.” opGk takes the verb as equivalent te 
“teach ;’ Kapie is much better.—R.] , 
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“The dispensation (arrangement, regulation) 
of the mystery (the union of Jews and Gentiles 
in Christ, ver. 6), which was to be humbly traced 
and acknowledged in the fact of its having se- 
cretly existed in the primal counsels of God, 
and now having been revealed to the heavenly 
powers by means of the Church.” So Meyer, 
Atrorp and most. See on ver. 3, however. 
—R. 

hich from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God who created all 
things [rob drokexpvuévov ard trav 
aidvev tv TO O€G TH TH TavTa KTi- 
cavti].—Todv aroxexpvuévov is like cea- 
ynuévov, Rom. xvi. 25; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. 
i. 26. It has been hid ard TOv aidvov 
(Col. i. 26; = dz’ aidvoc, Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 
21; é« rot aidvoc, Jno. ix. 32), since the ages, from 
the beginning of the same; since there were men 
and angels, it has been revealed to none of them; 
before that there was no one, from whom it could 
be hid (Meyer). It was concealed ‘in God who 
created all things.” Thus God is marked as the 
Creator of the universe with all that therein is, 
of heaven and earth. Benaet: Antitheton ad 
creaturas, etiam excellentissimas, ver. 10. There is 
no ground for limiting ‘all things,” and refer- 
ring it either to the moral creation* (Cavin, 
Grorivs, Morus, and others), which is forbid- 
den both by the meaning of the word and by the 
aorist (xricac), or to the moral world (HotzHav- 
sen). Evidently, however, Redemption and 
creation are thus placed in relation and con- 
nection with each other; Benaet takes the lat- 
ter as fundamentum omnis reliquise ceconomix, pro 
protestate Dei universali liberrime dispensate ; 
Srier regards the former as fundamentum cre- 
ationis rerum omnium, even of angels. We can 
and must join together Creation and Redemption, 
as decrees, dare not separate them, even though 
the act of creation self-evidently precedes the act 
of Redemption and the acts of revelation, and is 
ordered with a view to these. 

[The only question that arises in regard to this 
passage is this, Why is the creation introduced 
in this connection? Hopge deems it a mere ex- 
pression of reverence, but this is unsatisfactory. 
Atrorp thinks the fact here expressed ‘involves 
His perfect right to adjust all things as He will,” 
thus the concealment is justified (so RuzcKer’). 
To this Meyver properly objects, that there is no 
logical connection of this kind, and Ex.icorr 
says: ‘* A reference to God’s omniscience would 
more suitably have justified the concealment.” 
OLSHAUSEN’s view, that Redemption is itself a 
creative act seems equally irrelevant. It is either 
added to enhance the idea of God’s omnipotence 
(Etuicorr), or better with Meyer, Eapiz, and 
others, to indicate that God in creating the world 
included in His purpose and arrangement that 
development which forms the purport of the mys- 
tery.—R.] 


The end with a glance at the final cause and also 
at the present; vers. 10-12. 

Ver. 10, To the intent that now, efc.— 
Upon what iva depends will be best determined 
after the whole verse has been explained. Tv w- 


-* [The correct reading takes away the only support which 
this view could have from text or context.—R.] 








pco0% viv is the order in the Greek, hence the 
former word is emphatic and corresponds with 
“hath been hid,” just as “now” does with 
‘from the beginning.’”” Comp. Winer, p. 269. 
We might render: ‘In order that there might 
e made known now,” (the last word having a 
secondary emphasis).— # 

Unto the principalities and powers, 
Taig apyaic wai rai¢g éFovciarc.—Thus 
the objects, to which it is made known, are 
marked as of importance. Seei. 21. [The re- 
petition of the article adds solemnity without dis- 
tinguishing two classes.—R. ] 

In the heavenly places, év roic érov- 
paviocc, describes them more closely as to lo- 
cality (comp. i. 8); hence they are not earthly 
and human, either heathen priests, Jewish rulers 
or Christian church authorities, but angels, and 
good angels, who desire to look into these things 
(1 Pet. i. 12). Canvin: Quid enim egregium de 
evangelio predicaret apostolus aut de gentium voca- 
tione, st nune primum diabolus innotuisse diceret ? 
The context does not permit us to apply the 
terms to bad angels (AMBROSIASTER), Nor even to 
consider them as included (BenaeL, OLsHausEN, 
Hormann, Schrifibeweis, I. p. 361 f., BLEEK), since 
it treats of a designed making known of the wis- 
dom of God to His praise.* That Paul did not 
concisely say ‘‘ angels,” arises from the fact that 
here, as in i. 21, he wishes to give prominence to 
their power and elevation, here to glorify the 
Church, as there to glorify Christ, hence the 
agency of angels in the world of nations is not 
indicated (Hormann). In order to mark that a 
cosmical relation is under discussion here as in i. 
10, the ‘‘ powers” are termed év toi¢g érov- 
paviotg. This added phrase is so joined with 
«principalities and powers” as to form a single 
conception; hence does not indicate the modality 
of the verb “‘made known” (Marruigs). This 
is done by the next phrase. 

Through the church, 61a r#¢ éxKkan- 
oiac.—This is the theatre of the glory of God, 
of the Divine works (BenaeL), see 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
It is a communion in heaven and on earth, the 
militant and triumphant church, and as such an 
object of interest to the good angels (Matth. xviii. 
10; Luke xv. 7, 10; 1 Cor. xi. 10; Heb. i, 14). 
Lurnerrenders: an die Gemeinde, on the church, 
which does not accurately present the means em- 
ployed, as it makes of the church only an object 
of observation or a place of instruction, while the 
preposition d¢4 presents it as an instructress, 
who makes known, not in words indeed, but by 
acts, conduct and character. 

The manifold wisdom of God, 7 roAv- 
wmotKktAog cogia Tod Ge0v.—IloixiAoe occurs 
with vécorc, Matth. iv. 24; Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 
40, with ércOvuiate 2 Tim. iii. 6, with #dovaic Tit. 
iii. 8, with dvvdueor Heb. ii. 4, with didayai¢ Heb. 
xiii. 9, with recpacpoic Jas. i. 2: 1 Pet. i. 6, with 
xapiroc 1 Pet. iv. 10; iii. 7 (various reading) and 
means “ various ;’’ so that the special word 7 o- 
AvrotkctAoc, occurring only here means mul- 
tifarious, strengthening the idea of ‘ manifold.” 
Accordingly it cannot be = very wise (Kopps), 





*([A reference to both classes is excluded “ not so much by 
év trois érovpavias, as by the general tenor of the passage ; 
evil angels more naturally recognize the power, good angel 
the wisdom of God” (ELLicorT).—R.] 
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nor mean merely the wisdom which adjusts the 
antagonism between law and grace (HARLEss), 
but it refers ‘“‘ to those wondrous ways operating 
on the Church” of that God ‘*who imparts re- 
conciliation and actually edifies the church” (so 
Stier, who incorrectly limits it to the Holy 
Ghost), to the different treatment of different 
men, the various means He employs, so that He 
is ‘*to each eternally another and yet to each 
eternally the same” (LavaTerR). Rom. xi. 83, 
34. The ‘‘ wisdom” is indeed one, it is only its 
manifestation that is so manifold (ANSELM) ; cer- 
tainly it is not that of Gnosticism (Baur). What 
is said of the Old Testament in Heb. i. 1 (‘‘sun- 
dry times and divers mannners’’) is true in 
the highest degree of the New Testament eco- 
“nomy. 

{Atrorp: “It is all one in sublime unity of 
truth and purpose: but cannot be apprehended 
by finite minds in this its unity, and therefore is 
by Him variously portioned out to each finite 
race and finite capacity of individuals—so that 
the Church is a mirror of God’s wisdom—chro- 
matic, so tyspeak, with the rainbow colors of 
that light which in itself is one and undivided.” 
Exuicotr: ‘The variety of the Divine counsels, 
which nevertheless all mysteriously co-operated 
toward a single end—the call of the Gentiles, and 
salvation of mankind by faith in Jesus Christ.” 
‘That the holy angels are capable of a specific 
increase of knowledge, and of a deepening in- 
sight into God’s wisdom, seems from this passage 
clear and incontrovertible.”’—R. | 

It is evident then that this clause of design de- 
pends with its tv'a on the clause: ‘What is 
the dispensation of the mystery.’”’ The arrange- 
ment, management and guidance of this edifice 
(oixov véuerv) is of precisely that kind (ric), so 
planned, that (iva) through the church as a col- 
lection of believing saints out of every land and 
condition the wisdom of God should in continued 
acts become perceptible and manifest to the par- 
ticipant and active angelic world in the most 
multifarious manner; that is the purpose of the 
‘*dispensation of the mystery, which from the 
beginning hath been hid in God who created all 
things.” The mystery has not been hid from 
the ages, in order that God’s wisdom might be 
revealed later (Meyer, ScHENKEL, [EapIE] 
Bieex), nor has God created all things, that this 
might be made known through the Church (Har- 
LESs); this purpose and design does not form a 
closer definition of ‘“‘ mystery” nor of ‘‘God,” 
but of His ‘‘economy.” Nor is the ground of 
this purpose found in the task set before the 
Apostle Paul (Stier), his preaching and enlight- 
ening, but in that which he has to preach and 
about which he has to enlighten, which remains 
after him and his labor, upon which he entered 
as fellow-laborer; hence in the economy of God 
itself. 

[This view of Braune is certainly plausible, 
but it is not preferable to that which he men- 
tions last, viz., that this verse is joined with the 
‘‘ preaching” and “enlightening” of vers. 8, 9 
(so OusHauseN, De Werte, Hormann, Hopes, 
Exuicott, ALrorD, who however thinks the re- 
ference is to éd60, if one word must be singled 
out). The objection that this ascribes too much 
to Paul’s own preaching (Meyer) is scarcely 





— Ne TLS PS ie 
valid in view of the current of thought and the 
fact that the ‘manifold wisdom” did manifest 
itself through the preaching of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. OtsHausen: ‘Paul contrasts the 
greatness of his vocation with his personal no- 
thingness, and he therefore traces the design of 
his mission through different steps. First, he 
says, he had to preach to the heathen; then to 
enlighten all concerning the mystery; and both, 
in order to manifest even to angels the infinite 
wisdom of God.”—To take iva as ecbatic is al- 
together inadmissible. The connection with 
‘created ” is accepted by some who adopt the 
longer reading and refer this then to the moral 
creation. Hartxess however adopts the same 
connection in a supralapsarian sense. As this 
is the only passage in the New Testament which 
can be made to assert this view, it may be here 
remarked: (1.) This is singular and involves a 
theory of creation which, however logical, be- 
comes too terrific to be admitted on the strength 
of adoubtful exegesis. (2.) It joins a marked 
final clause to a participle which depends on an- 
other participle which depends on an infinitive 
which depends on aleading verb. (3.) The pre- 
sent manifestation is the end of a present opera- 
tion, viz., the preaching and making known. 
(4.) The end of creation is distinctly stated in 
Col. i. 16 to be the personal Christ: ei¢ abrév, 
‘unto Him,” as causa finalis, “all things were 
created.’”’— 


Ver. 11. According to the eternal pur- 
pose, kata mpéfleciv TOV aidrvuy, evi- 
dently defines ‘‘might be made known,” not 
*manifold” (ANSELM), nor ‘‘ wisdom”’ (Korps), 
certainly not vers. 8 and 5 (Fiarr), The making 
known takes place according to the purpose 
‘‘ before the foundation of the world” (i. 3). The 
genitive marks the relation to the ages, that this 
purpose will be retained during these, will re- 
main in force and regulate them. Col. i. 20: 
aiua Tov oravpov, 2 Cor. xi. 26: kivdvroe ro- 
Tauev are similar; see WinER, p. 176. [AL- 
FrorD: ‘‘ The genitive is apparently one of time, 
as when we say it has been an opinion of years :” 
‘*The duration all that time giving the aidvec 
a kind of possession. If so, the sense is best 
given in English by ‘eternal,’ asin E. V.” Et- 
LticotT: **The purpose which pertained to, ex- 
isted in, was determined on in the ages.” Two 
things we may hold fast to: (1.) The general cor- 
rectness of the rendering ‘‘eternal.” (2.) The 
utter groundlessness of any Gnostic reference. 


—R. 

Which he wrought in Christ Jesus.— 
‘Hy éxoinoev refers of course to zpdbeorv, not 
to cogia (LuTHER: which He has shown), nor to 
éxxAgoia (ERAsMuS): Ilpéeocv roveiv means either 
to form a purpose (Rev. xvii. 17; yvauqv roceiv, 
Mark xv. 1: ovuBovdcov roveiv), or to execute one. 
The context points to the carrying out, whichis 
however just begun: the mystery has already 
become clear in the gospel, it is no longer as be- 
fore, and ver. 12, with its emphatic ‘‘ we have,” 
gives prominence to the present time. Hence it 
is incorrect torender: ** which He purposed ” 
(Oauriss Rueckert, Harwess, Hormann, Schrift- 

eweis, 1, p. 230); in that case we would find the 
verb in the middle voice (érojoaro), which is 
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used in a periphrasis like this Wine, p. 240).* 
To combine the two (Srrer) is altogether im- 
proper; we must choose one or the other.— 
‘*In” denotes, that outside of Him who existed 


before all (Xpcor@) and has now become in- 


carnate ("I7a0%) and without Him God’s pur- 
pose is not accomplished. 

The added: Our Lord, 76 xvpiw judr, 
pointing to the time of His appearing, is added 
on account of the é«xAyoia, the 74a», whose 
Head and Lord is Jesus the Christ. [ALFrorp is 
forced by his view of the verb to apply the whole 
to Christ in His pre-existence, which is very un- 
usual.—R.] It is now explicable why the an- 
gels through such a church obtain wider know- 
ledge of God’s wisdom. At the same time the 
phrase introduces what follows. 


Ver. 12. In whom we have, iv ® iyo- 
pev.—[The relative has here a slightly demon- 
strative and explanatory force (Mryer, ELu- 
cotr).—R.] Here “we” evidently means those 
who are really in Him; our fellowship with Him 
is the fundamental thought. For the gifts which 
are afterwards mentioned, do not inhere in Him, 
as do Truth, Love, Life, but are states of mind 
resulting from fellowship with Him or ripened 
relations. 

Our boldness and our access in confi- 
dence [rv tappyoiav kai THY Tpoca- 
ywynv év werotOgoes, See Textual Note '8.] 
—On the first term see my remarks on Jno. ii. 
28, Lanar’s Comm., p. 82.¢ Itis used by Paul 
besides in vi. 19; Col. ii. 15; Phil. i. 20; 2 Cor. 
iii. 12; vii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Philem. 8; and 
is found in Heb. iii. 6; iv. 16; x. 19, 35. Here 
it means the free, joyous spirit of the redeemed, 
and must not be limited either to libertas dicendi 
(VaTaBLe), or to prayer (BeNGEL). Kai rv 
Tpocaywyhyv év weTworOgjoer, “our access 
in confidence,” forms a single conception; the 
last term is not to be joined with ‘ boldness;”’ 
for that does not require as a closer definition 
what it has essentially in itself. ‘* Access” (ii. 
18) however requires it, since this may be fee- 
ble, timid, anxious, uncertain of acceptance.{ 





* ela | supports the sense: “ constituted,” urging that 
Paul would have used a more definite verb to express the 
idea of executing the purpose, and further that the aorist 
seems to point back to a definite act of origination, while the 

erfect would better express the continued execution. The 

tter remark has some force, but does not outweigh the ar- 
guments supporting the other sense: (1) That the name of 
* Jesus,” the historical Saviour, follows immediately ; (2) 
that the next verse is an explanatory confirmation of the ac- 
complished, not the purposed design (Meyer). It may be 
added that this meaning is more commonin the New Testa- 
ment (ii. 3; Matth. xxi. 3L; John vi, 38; 1 Thess. v. 24 and 
elsewhere) than the other, which occurs only in Mark xv. 1; 
Rev. xvii. 17 (not Acts xvii. 17, as Braune has it in the Ger- 
man, repeatinga typographical error, which has been allowed 
to remain in several editions of Meyer). Notwithstanding 
WIner’s distinction, in neither case do we find the middle. 
Ex.icorr properly renders the verb: instead of 
using the too definite “fulfilled.” In support of Braune’s 
view, the following names may be mentioned: THEopDoRET, 
Grotius, OtsHAuscN, De Werte, Meyer, ConyBeare, EL.i- 
corr, Honce, Expte.—R.] 

+ (Dr. Braune there refers to the mistaken conception of 
the term arising from one of+those otrmchogicel jumbles so 
common in all lan The sense is Freim: keit ; Lu- 
ther however rendered it (derived 
from frei, free). This was soon confounded with Freudig- 
keit, freudig, joyful); a sense which has influenced English 
commentators as well. The joyous element is present in 
but not so prominent as this mistake has made it.—R.]} 
t¢|Euutcorr clings to the transitive meaning here also, 





The ‘confidence ” (mexoifnace, only in Phil. iii. 
4; 2 Cor. i. 15; iii. 4; viii. 22; x. 2), which 
expresses itself after the boldness (comp. Rom. 
viii. 88, 89 with 31-37), is the childlike confi- 
dence in which the subject of grace approaches 
God. The phrase, therefore, is not to be joined 
with “we have” (Meyer, Scuenken). [The 
latter view of the connection is adopted by Exx1- 
corr and ALrorp. While the other is admissible, 
there seems to be a gain in thought from joining 
it with the verb; see below. — ] 

Through our faith in im [dca tij¢ 
miotewco avrowv]}.—tThe preposition marks 
that by means of which the fellowship we have 
with Him is brought about, and is a closer defi- 
nition of éyouev, ‘*we have.” Tao riorews 
avrowv (only in iv. 13) like Rom. iii, 22, Gal. 
iii. 22, means faith on Him, viz., on Him, in whom 
‘“we have,” efc., on ‘Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(ver. 11). This faith is the subjective means of 
the union and the continued fellowship ( Rom. 
vy. 1,2). [Exutcorr taking ‘in confidence” as a 
predication of manner defining the tone and 
frame of mind in which the ‘‘ access”’ is enjoyed 
and realized, makes the following distinctions 
between the three qualifying phrases: ‘in 
whom” makes the objective ground of the pos- 
session, ‘‘ through our faith in Him” the subjec- 
tive medium by which, and ‘in confidence” cue 
subjective state in which it is apprehended. 
Eapie: ‘ That faith whose object is Jesus is the 
means to all who are Christ’s, first, of ‘boldness,’ 
for their belief in the Divine Mediator gives them 
courage ; secondly of ‘access,’ for their realization 
of His glorified humanity warrants and enables 
them to approach the throne of grace; and 
thirdly these blessings are possessed ‘in confi- 
dence,’ for they feel that for Christ’s sake their 
persons and services will be accepted by the 
Father.” —R. ] 


Ver. 13. Conclusion. Wherefore I beseecis 
dtd aitovuat:—This refers to ver. 12 ( ‘* wo 
have our boldness and our access” ); he proves 
this in petition, of course, to God. [ See below 
however.] The middle voice, upon which how- 
ever too great stress must not be laid (Col. i. 93 
Jas. i. 6), denotes the praying for himself 

[ The reference seems rather to be to the whole 
paragraph: ‘‘Since I am the appointed minister 
of so great a matter” ( ALForD ; so Eapig, Eu.i- 
corr and now Meyer). The other view is 
perfectly grammatical, but joins this verse to a 
secondary thought, while the wider reference 
brings us back, as if the steps were being re- 
traced, to ver. 1; ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
in behalf of you Gentiles,” the next verse pass- 
ing further back to ‘‘for this cause.’”’—R. } 

Not to faint, uw? éyxaxeiv.—{ Dr. Braune’s 
rendering is: 1 pray (God) not to become dis- 
pirited, 7. ¢., that I become not dispirited; others 
I pray (God ) that you faint not; while most ac- 
cept the view which supplies iud¢ as the object 
of the verb and the subject of the infinitive: 





though admitting some uncertainty in regard to it. The 
union with “ boldness ’’ requires the transitive sense. “ We 
may confidently say, that so important an objective truth as 
our introduction to God by Christ would never have been thus 
— to a mere subjective quality in ourselves” pares 
Still it is not so purely subjective as “ boldness.”—R,]} 
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‘I beseech you not to faint.” See below.—R.] 
‘The subject according to the context, especially 
‘‘in my tribulations,” is the Apostle. It is pre- 
cisely the result of his prayer to God and his 
‘intercourse with Him that he is courageous and 
in high-hearted joy even in tribulations.—In 
“my tribulations for you [ év raic¢ OAipeci» 
pov wuréip tuav]).—The word OAipic deti- 
nitely shows that the subject is the Apostle ; so 
does the expression }7ép iu 6v, which is to be 
closely joined with @A/weciv pov. Accord- 
‘ingly Paul does not ask the readers not to faint 
( Vulgate, Luruer, Meyer, Buierx, and many 
others ), but prays to God for himself. 

Bc view of the verse is supported by such 
able commentators as BenceL, Rueckert, Har- 
nEss (who however altogether unwarrantably 
joinsizép iuoév withaitrotuar) OLsHAUSEN, 
TuRNER, BAUMGARTEN-cRUSIUS, and is fuvored by 
the Syriac version, Taroporet and Jerome. Still 
the majority of commentators from CurysosTom to 
the latest English expositors, reject it. With good 
reason too, for (1. ) it seems unpauline to insert 
such a prayer here; he rejoiced in suffering (Col. 
i. 29) and gloried in infirmity (2 Cor. xi. 30), 
and was speaking of high privilege little likely 
to suggest faint-heartedness in himself. (2.) The 
next clause presents, a motive (Mryer ), which 
is irrelevant if the prayer is for himself. (3.) 
Notwithstanding Braune’s remark, pov would be 
superfluous in that case. (4.) Grammatically it 
is far simpler to supply iuac as the object of the 
finite verb and the subject of the infinitive, than 
to supply Oedv as the object and then éyé as sub- 
Ject-accusative; two words necessary to define 
the thought would scarcely be omitted, and the 
view we oppose necessarily requires two different 
words. If, as is natural, only one is to be sup- 
plied, that one must be tuac¢.—’ Ev therefore 
denotes the spherein which the faint-heartedness 
of the Ephesians might possibly be shown ( Exti- 
corr); the article is not necessary before i ép, 
since the close connection of thought is similar 
to that in ver. 1: ‘‘prisoner for you Gentiles.” — 


dvnion are your glory [jri¢ éori dé6fa 
bu Ov )|.—U rec put for aircvec by the attrac- 
tion d6fa iuav ( Winer, pp. 157, 505). The 
tribulations of the Apostle for the church are 
the honor, fame and glory of the same; it would 
be a detriment, distress and disgrace to the 
church, to have a founder and leader, who in 
tribulations became discouraged-and despondent ; 
‘but they confess a faith, for the proclamation of 
‘which the Apostles must bear heavy sorrow, yet 
compared with which sorrows are not to be 
‘dreaded, and they have a leader, whom they 
may joyously and confidently follow. This 
clause is not to be referred to ‘faint not” (Har- 
LEss, ScHENKEL and others ), nor is it to be left 
indefinite in an oratorical sense ( RUECKERT ). 
It’ is thus that he prays first for himself ( ver. 
13) and then (ver. 14) for the Ephesians 
(Ruexrerp). Thus he closes the section con- 
cerning himself and his office, in order to pass to 
a supplication for the church. 

[ The reference of this clause to “tribulations” 
_is to be maintained and is best indicated by re- 
storing the plural form in English: which are 
( seeing that they are) your glory. The view of 


Braune stands or falls with that taken of the 
former part of the verse. It must be apparent 


here. Exticorr well remarks too: ‘Glory ac- 
crued to the Ephesians from the official dignity, 
not the personal dignity of the sufferer.” Both 
because God so loved them as to give His Son 
first, and then to send His servants to suffe 

(Curysostom ) and because these tribulations 
were the tokens of the freedom of the gospel 
( Wanaad ene these ‘‘your glory.”’ He has now 
returned to his starting-point ( ver. 1), and re- 
sumes the thought there broken off in ver, 14.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idea of substitution is more ethical than 
doctrinal, and finds a sphere in the whole human 
life, in its narrowest and widest circles. The 
Apostle suffers for his Church; his suffering is 
for her advantage. So the child lives at the ex- 
pense of its parents; the child for whom no one 
suffers is a miserable creature, and the parents 
who do not suffer for their child, nor take sorrow 
on themselves to avert them from their offspring, 
are no true parents. So benefactors suffer 
for their wards, and suffering for them, 
remove their pain and need. So the shep- 
herds of the people. The suffering of human life 
is in its widest range vicarious. Where this 
really exists, without some subtle selfishness, 
there it is without vanity, desire to please, am- 
bition or vain-glory, there, just as one does his 
duty to his neighbor, faithful in the least, does 
he also bear and with joy dares suffer! And it 
is just he who has felt the truth of the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, who canthusdo. The 
Romanists acknowledge such vicarious suffering 
only in the case of the saints, we find it in all 
departments of our social life. As Paul was a 
martyr, so is every teacher, every mother. But 
they are only martyrs, 7. e., witnesses of the ev- 
erlasting mercy and the everlasting redemption, 
Christ Jesus is the author of redemption, the 
mediator of mercy. 

2. The official service in the Church. On this 
subject this section contains important sugges- 
tions of various kinds. 

a. First of all Paul feels that he is ‘‘the pris- 
oner of Christ Jesus:” he has orders, powers, 
duties, rights and authority from the Master ; 
quum verbum Christi—porrigunt ( ministri ), Christi 
vice et loco porrigunt ( Apology Aug. Conf. Art. 
vii. viii. 3 28), non representant suam personam 
(the same, 2 47 ). 

b. The office isa gift of grace (vers. 2,7); 
beneficium seu gratia, non judicium seu lex ( Apo 
gy, Vi. 36); it stands and falls with the church, 
so that ‘‘a priority attaches neither to the 
church before the office, nor to the office before 
the church; rather the office has never existed 
without the church, as the church has never ex- 
isted without the office” oe aaa Die Kirche, 


thr Amt, thr Regiment, 3 4 


general calling of Christians as a special call of 
the church, but not separated from it ( ‘less 
than the least of all saints,”’ ver. 8); there is no 





specific difference, and the ministers of the 
lento remain members of the body of Christ, 


that the other explanation is more satisfactory — 


c. The office must be “distinguished from the 
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just as the private Christian does; both belong 
together and are included in the organism of the 
church. Hence the communicative ‘‘we have” 
(ver. 12). Here however is the distinction of 
the New Testament office, that it is not united 
with a class, family, or with definite persons, 
like that of the Old Testament. It is filled from 
among the “saints.” 

. d. In its nature the office is a dtaxovia ( ver. 7: 
ov éyevdunv didxovog ), ministerium, not a lordship ; 
the free inquiry of the individual member in 
private must not beabridged (ver. 4). ‘ For the 
Apostles did not receive a mandatum cum libera, 
i. e., an entirely free and unlimited authority and 
power, but a certain [¢. ¢,, definite] authority 
( Apology, xiv. 3 18). 

e. The gift of this office is God’s Word, and its 
task is the preaching of the same: ‘‘ Gospel” 
(ver. 6 ), ‘to preach to the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to make all see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery” (vers. 8, 9); 
hence we must not preach our own words! So 
far it is juris Divini, belonging to the economy of 
salvation as a continuation of the apostolic min- 
istry ; not however of the apostolate * with apos- 
tolic dignity and authority, for the Apostles as 
persons have no successors. For this office too we 
must distinguish the empirical establishment of 
church offices, which is a matter of ecclesiastical 
regulation and juris humani. [ These principles 
are of great importance, but the trouble has been 
that ‘‘ecclesiastical regulation” exalted itself to 
such a degree as to assert for its creatures the 
jus Divinum.—R. ] 

Ff. The equipment for and in this office is the 
work of the Holy Ghost, who vouchsafes the 
‘revelation’ (ver. 8), in whom the mystery is 
revealed (ver. 5), who furnishes the necessary 
“knowledge” (ver. 4). 

g. Oral preaching and the Holy Scriptures be- 
long together ( ‘‘ ye have heard,” ver. 2; ‘“‘ when 
ye read,” ver. 4) in the Apostle’s method, just as 
the congregation should hear and read, both in 
public and in private. 

h. This office lays claim to the person of the 
minister, not merely to his strength and his 
time ; the office is not conferred upon him just 


as he is; it does not make demands upon him 


merely when an official discharge of duty is con- 
cerned, Hence the Apostle says: ‘‘I became” 
( ver. 7), “the grace to God which was given to 
me (vers. 2,7, 8)” according to the working 
of his power ( ver. 7 ), so that he who is “less 
than the least” (ver. 8) has still ‘ boldness” 
and ‘access with confidence” Birk 12). [Comp. 
here the note of Eaprg, p. 231, from Baxrer’s 
Reformed Pastor.—R.] , 

8. As regards Revelation, Paul only declares, 
that it was actually the possession of himself and 
the Apostles ( ver. 8,5). We find moreover at 


the same time an expression of the necessity of 
revelation: **the mystery” would never have 











become “the gospel,” had the Apostles been 
wanting in that understanding and clearness ne- 
cessary to preach and explain the mystery. 
Evidently the personal intercourse of the Apos- 
tles with the Lord was not sufficient for this 
purpose, they needed the revealing Spirit, just as 
Paul required the appearance of the Lord. 
Nothing is said respecting the mode of revelation 
in the Apostles, except that it did not consist in 
a single act, but in a continuous one, which 
could have its pauses and its ebbings, but never 
ceased entirely. In the church however, it is 
plainly stated ( ver. 6 ), the revelation respecting 
the “mystery” is mediated “through the gos- 
pel,” and is therefore joined with the words of 
the preached gospel. 

4. Hence there results the duty of the private 
Christian, neither to absent himself from the 
common public service, so that he may hear, nor 
to neglect private closet worship, so as to read. 
Upon this is based the obligation of the church 
to circulate the Scriptures through the agency 
of Bible Societies, and the crime of the Roman 
pontiff in forbidding and hindering this. * ‘The 
old complaint continues still: sednos non habemus 
aures, sicht Deus linguam (Stier ). 

5. The difference in the Holy Scriptures. Old 
and New Testament, are defined in ver. 5, very 
much according to the saying of Augustine; et 
in vetere novum latet, et in novo vetus patet. Both 
treat of the “mystery,” which is the purport of 
the gospel, as it was the subject of prophecy. 
The difference is only in clearness respecting 
this; the former lacks it, the latter possesses it. 
In the former the full universal idea of the gos- 
pel lies hidden, as, in a bud, in enigmatical vi- 
sions and figures. The hope of the Old Testament 
prophets had not that clearness of understanding 
which belongs to the New Testament Apostles 
and congregations, but the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of salvation and of the sense of God’s 
mercy was not less then than afterwards, hence 
not less perfect in itself, only less distinct in 
form and expression ; so that we may in the light 
of the gospel and the adult church understand 
the prophets of the Old Testament better than 
they did themselves, and yet be not more perfect 
than they. Hence we can only say with Jerome: 
aliud est in spiritu ventura cognoscere, aliud ea 
cernere opera completa, or with CaLovius: distin- 
guendum inter coynitionem generalem et specialem. 
The contrast of the Old and New Testament is 
not under discussion, as Hartess remarks, but 
that bestowal of the Holy Ghost upon the Apos- 
tles, which introduced them into the entire al- 
ready existing truth of redemption, and which 
was accordingly something actually different 
from the previous inspiration. 

6. Carefully as the Apostle demands the read- 
ing of what he has written (ver 4: “while 
reading,”’ efc.), he yet places it before them as 
@ measure and norm (‘‘in accordance with 
which”). The preached word, when written, 
became yet more objective and permanent, as a 
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genuine expression of the truth, accomplished 
by the clarifying reflection of the collected spirit 
(comp. Perersen, Jdee der Christlichen Kirche, 
2, p. 181 ff.). The propositions: it is true, be- 
cause it isin the Scriptures, and it is in the 
Scriptures because it is true, supplement each 
other. 

7. The Church is to be conceived of as a com- 
munion rising above the limits of time and of the 
history of humanity on the earth; it reaches into 
eternity. But it is also to be regarded as a 
sphere of the operations of God and of the reve- 
lation of His glory, which has a significance, not 
merely terrestrial but cosmical: a place of the 
revelation of the Lord, which is the high school 
of angels ( ver. 10); we are not indeed the pro- 
fessors at whose feet the angels must sit as schol- 
ars, but it is God who leads them onward in the 
knowledge of His wisdom; we are but the means 
of instruction. They attend the work of Re- 
demption from the beginning: Matth. i, 20; ii. 
13, 19; Luke i. 11, 26 ff. ; ii. 9 ff. Matth. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 43; Matth. xxviii. 2 ff. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

8. Creation and Redemption stand in internal 
connection (ver. 9); the former was not willed 
by God without the latter, and is arranged and 
ordered with reference to it. 

9. The strength of the consciousness of sin 
( ver. 8) is here intensified by means of the con- 
trast with the high office; it is not conditioned 
by special and peculiar sin, but by his especially 
clear and profound self-knowledge in the light of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which it was his duty 
to preach. Haruess: “ Into the inmost depths 
of the soul each one sees only for himself; what 
he sees in himself, he does not see on others; what 
he sees there says to him, that sin dwells in him 
(Rom. vii. 17) and that the wrath of God is 
upon him, and that now when God’s grace has 
saved him, he has nothing which he has not re- 
ceived (1 Cor. iv. 7); the hearts of others are 
searched not by him, but by God.” It cannot 
be affirmed, then, to be a constantly recurring 
phenomenon, that the most powerful witnesses 
to Christian truth have been led there through 
previous and great errors and wanderings; it is 
however true that such must have obtained a 
deeper knowledge and experience of corruption 
in their own hearts, passing through hard and 
humiliating struggles. Conversion in their case 
is no greater act of God’s grace than in that of 
others ; they feel it as such, however, more vivid- 
ly and overwhelmingly: Has the Lord helped 
me, then I know not whom He is unable and un- 
willing to help! 

10. The ground-tone of the Christian is ‘* bold- 
ness”? (ver. 12), which hag a two-fold refer- 
ence: 1) backwards to the accusing guilt and 
forwards to\the exalted goal; 2) downwards to 
the threatening world and upwards to the Ever- 
Present One. In the first aspect this ‘‘ boldness” 
is fearless and undoubting confidence, that sin 
is forgiven, its power broken, and its eradica- 
tion assured, according to the promise; in the 
other it is the joyful assurance of the favor and 
nearness of God, which cannot be disturbed by 
circumstances the mest adverse.—Hence with 
this ** boldness” is joined ‘‘the access in confi- 
dence” to the throne of the Most High, in the 
prayer, certain of a hearing, to be preserved in 





grace and mercy, and to obtain help against 
evil without us and the sin within us. [Or 
taking the other view of the passage, such “ bold- 
ness and access” possessed “in confidence” so 
exalts, that he who suffers comforts those who 
sympathize; the sympathy of Christ not only 
rises above human sympathy in consoling power, 
but makes the sufferer able to remove in turn the 


reflected sorrow in the hearts of sympathizing © 


friends.—R. ] 

11. Concerning faith it is only stated here, 
that it is the medium of the blessed condition of 
the child of God (ver, 12: «‘ through our faith in 
Him”); it alone gives a courageous spirit, con- 
stancy and joyous confidence; without it “ we 
have” none of these. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


That is an elevating sight—a man who has over- 
come sorrow and compelled it to grant him joy, 
strength, comfort, as a star in the night joyously 
twinkles for the traveller. It is sad enough, 
when a man, an heir of eternal life, a child of a 
Heavenly Father, permits himself to be overcome 
by sorrow and cast forth like a faded leaf from 
the tree, to be trodden under foot, instead of af- 
fording shade.—The cause of sorrow was to Paul 
a cause of joy: on account of the Gentiles, to 
whom he preached the gospel, he was persecuted, 
and this persecution turned out for their advan- 
tage.—Paul was like a sword in the contest 
against error and falsehood and godlessness ; life 
was the workshop, God the Lord was the master, 
who formed it, but suffering was the anvil and 
hammer, by means of which it became solid and 
sharp; and that was good for the church.—That 
sufferer is right and sets God right before others, 
who is like a farmer, that knows the bright sky 
is ever behind the cloud of sorrow, and finds in 
streaming rain a blessing from above, and thus 
praises and thankfully accepts what city folks call 
‘bad weather.”’—See to it that you know what 
gifts are given to you and for what. For in this 
is the task which you have to do; are you un- 
certain whether others have rightly profited by 
you, still be certain of this, that you have done 
your duty.—Joy in the ministerial office must be 
greater than the sorrow over the injuries which 
accompany it. Your calling among men is a gift 
of God to you and you should be a blessing of 
God to others. —God does not bestow His gifts of 
grace perfect and complete out of heaven, as one 
hangs up a picture in his room; but He produces 
them in our lives, like a harvest, for while the 
field is prepared, the seed sown and harrowed 
in, and sunshine and rain, day and night are 
ordained. 

The Scriptures lay claim to be heard on one 
matter alone. God’s everlasting mercy in Jesus 
Christ: Is that of importance to you, then the 
Bible is also: only there is this made clear to 
you.—About what is spiritual, Divine, eternal, 
you find no such information anywhere else, 
whether among the Greeks or the Germans or 
the English, as in the prophets and Apostles of 
Jesus Christ; they are greater than all ‘the 
world’s philosophers and peets.—It is wonderful 
how the mystery of Christ, the theme of the sym- 
phony of the Holy Scriptures gradually passes 
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from the faint twilight through the gray morning 
of the prophets to the bright day in the birth 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the church, like 
a Memnon-statue, give a clear note in the beams 
of the rising sun.—‘‘In a few lines!” often 
envugh a mere phrase. Not so here: the rich 
contents, the deep insight, the pleasure in the 
communication, the love to the Church—all these 
conspire to make what is written brief, all too 
brief. Here the preacher may learn: much mat- 
ter, few words !—Hear in the congregation, read 
in the closet! Walk in the Spirit and search in 
the Scriptures! Shun not solitude, but seek God 
there! These are three exhortations and three 
rules for the growth of the inner man.—If you 
do not consider yourself worse than others, you 
have not yet known yourself or God.—You should 
not lose joy or powerin your calling, when you 
recognize in humility your own insignificance 
the office is ever greater than its incumbent an 
rather holds him than he it.—He who with the 
microscope of God’s word, honestly searches and 
knows his own heart and life, will have in the 
same word, a telescope to help his gaze toward the 
furthest heaven, the world of angels and the life 
eternal, in blissful gratitude. 
Srarke:—Papal Rome and what belongs 
thereto is as cruel as heathen Rome was, since 
it arrests and imprisons so many real Chris- 
tians.—Let no one run into the important office 
of the preacher, unless God has sent him there.— 
Reason knows nothing of the mystery of Christ ; 
it is a revelation from God.—God did not at once 
make known the secrets of His will in all their 
extent and present distinctness, but it pleased 
the Divine Wisdom to proceed therein grad- 
ually.—Each book of the Bible is like a jewel in 
a golden crown; Paul’s Epistles, however, have 
this excellence, that they lead more richly, pow- 
erfully and emphatically to Christ. Hence we 
must use them like daily bread for the nourish- 
ment of our souls. Happy are they who in such 
a perusal can say: the longer, the dearer !—The 
calling of the Gentiles remains full of mysteries, 
for thus God has shown His grace, power and 
truth.—Why should he who is endowed with 
office and gifts in Christ’s Church exalt him- 
self? He is what he is, and has what he has, 
aot of merit, but all of grace.—The gospel has to 
¢o with the unsearchable riches of Christ : away 
with all else from the pulpit, such as mere hu- 
nan science, pleasant stories, fables, e¢e.—Learn 
aso, QO my soul, with the angels the manifold 
visdom of God; learn it in the church, and 
atch how wonderfully God has gathered, called, 
upheld and protected it ; learn it in thyself, and 
notice how wondrously He has led thee through 
this world.—Those teachers should be ashamed 
who attempt to force from the flock with knocks 
and scoldings, what would be so much better 
gained by more winning ways, by requests and 
entreaties —When faithful shepherds have weak 
and timid sheep they must strengthen them with 
the consolations of the word of God and thus 
instil courage.—The tribulations of its teachers 
are no disgrace to the Church, but honor and 
| beth strengthening. For the power of the 
pirit and of the truth manifests itself most 
gloriously, when on this account one is willing to 


suffer also. ; 








Riscer:—The chain and the soldier, with 
which and to whom Paul was bound made him 
the prisoner of the Emperor, but the willingness 
of spirit with which these bonds were borne was 
from Jesus Christ ; hence he was “ the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus,” who also was near him and 
had an oversight of all that occurred tohim. To 
know and make known God in His unsearchable 
love is more than to investigate all the works of 
His hands.—God will not give up His right as 
Creator, His purpose, which he had in the foun- 
dation of the world, with respect to the Kingdom 
of His Son, but through Redemption will save 
the Creation, and restore it to its original good- 
ness.—How greatly is the manifold wisdom of 
God made known through the Church, in the 
gathering of it from all tribes and tongues, in 
the adorning of it with so many and varied gifts, 
in overruling all events for its good, in enduring 
80 many tares, in the unfailing fulfilment of all 
the declarations of God. 

Hevspner :—Every one has a criterion of his 
Christian knowledge, in his proper perception 
of the purpose of God in Christ and the indis- 
pensableness of Christ. In our day this is often 
willingly changed. Many would make of Chris- 
tianity, something local, temporal, and thus de- 
grade it.—Christ is inexhaustible for mind and 
heart; we find all in Him. If we would speak 
of Him, the theme is never exhausted. Let us 
never make of this rich Christ a poor one !— 
What Christ has instituted must truly be some- 
thing transcendent, and not so common that 
every intellect can discover it; else the angels 
would not be able to look into it and be satisfied 
therewith, 

PassAvANT:—Paul will not speak or teach 
from his own wisdom or his own inspirations; he 
will not give or recommend any thing, that ie 
from his own thought or mind or will; at this he 
trembles, against this his whole conduct and life 
in the service of his Lord speaks. Nor will he 
speak a single word of any wise or learned one 
of this world, any birth or abortion of their lit- 
tle brain and great conceit; as little will he bor- 
row from their idle word.—Divinely great was 
the light, which appeared, on so many pages of 
the Psalms and Prophets, respecting the calling 
of the Gentiles; yet even to the Old Testament 
seers themselves this, like many other things in 
the future universal economy of salvation, re- 
mained largely in the dark; much both in gene- 
ral and in particular was still concealed. Still 
less than they, did the people to whom they pro- 
phesied, perceive this mystery. Besides this, up 
to the times of Christ and afterwards, the view 
of most of them was disturbed by their inborn 
enmity and profound contempt for the Gentiles. 
—Among these “holy Apostles and prophets” 
none seem to have viewed the mystery of Christ 
with so clear, profound and quick a glance as 
did the Apostle Paul.—The great Apostle knows 
nothing save grace, will know nothing save 
grace.—The richer my life, my experience, my 
knowledge of grace, the richer the gifts, the joys, 
the richer my eternity, the nearer to the eternal 
building of God, so much the less can I under- 
stand it all, so much more deep and unfathoma~ 
ble are these depths. —* The highest of sciences 
is Christianity!’ says a friend of God; “little 
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as Christians devote their attention and study to 
it! the highest, most enlightened of the angels 
have made it their study, and learn from it to 
perceive God in a manner worthy of Him; and 
those, for whom such a master-piece is wrought, 
do not know it nor deem it worth their know- 
ledge.” Others, on the contrary, search therein 
in an ungodly spirit alone, their wit will guess 
everything, their intellect explain all, even ar- 
range all; will blame and criticise, will approve 
and deny, will break up and break off,—and the 
powers on high in eternal light wait patiently, 
until light and knowledge comes to them respect- 
ing these things. 

Stier:—The bonds themselves preach to the 
Gentiles; they reveal even to the Apostle him- 
self something new.—The reading for one’s self is 
pre-supposed and recommended in the case of 
‘each individual.—Missions are the continued, 
God-given, gracious and spiritual life of the 
church, her impulse of growth. They re-act as 
‘powerfully, widely and thoroughly as the preach- 
ing of the gospel on the church of the baptized, 
since from them we first learned the idea of the 
Inner Mission, or as the English say still more 
beautifully : Home Missions. 

Ziet (on Eph. iii. 8-21):—The Apostle Paul 
was arich man in his prison: 1. Rich in the 
- unsearchable riches of Christ, to the proclama- 
tion of which the grace of God had called him 
(vers. 8-12) ; 2. Rich in his fervent love to the 
brethren, which revealed itself in his supplication 
for them (vers, 138-19) ; 8. Rich in his unswerving 
confidence in God, who can do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think, and with 
whose praise he is full (vers. 20, 21). 

[Eavre :—Ver. 8. The riches of Christ are the 
true wealth of men and nations. And those 
riches are unsearchable. Even the value of the 
portion already possessed cannot be told by any 
symbols of numeration, for such riches can have 
no adequate exponent or representative. The 
latest periods of time shall find those riches un- 
impaired, and eternity shall behold the same 
wealth neither worn by use nor dimmed by age, 
nor yet diminished by the myriads of its happy 
participants.—Ver. 9. If we gaze upon a land- 





an Open ae ea 
and brings them into view in every variety of 
tint and shade, both subjective and objective il- 
lumination is enjoyed. No wonder that in so 
many languages light is the emblem of know- 
ledge.—At the fittest timg, not prematurely, but 
with leisurely exactness, were created both the 
human materials on which redemption was to 
work that peculiar and varied mechanism by 
which its designs were to be accomplished.—Ver. 
10. in the proclamation of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, with its strange preparations, various agen- 
cies and stupendous effects—involving the origi- 
nation and extinction of Judaism, the incarnation 
and the atonement, the manger and the cross, the 
spread of the Greek language and the triumph of 
the Roman arms—‘ these principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places” beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had 
often dazzled them by its brilliant and profuse 
versatility, and surprised and entranced them by 


the infinite fulness of the love which prompts it, 


and of the power which itself directs and con- 
trols.—Ver. 11. In all this procedure, which re- 
veals to princedoms and powers God's manifold 
wisdom, the Divine eternal plan is consistently 
and systematically developed in Christ.—R. ] 

[Hopcxe:—‘‘ Through faith of him.” How 
may I come to God with the assurance of accept- 
ance? The answer given by the Apostle, and 
confirmed by the experience of the saints of all 
ages, is, ‘By faith in Jesus Christ.’ It is because 
men rely on some other means of access, either 
bringing some worthless bribe in their hands, or 
trusting to some other mediator, priestly or 
saintly, that so many fail who seek to enter God’s 
presence.—R. ] 

[ScHENKEL :—It is a grace to be able to suffer 
for the sake of the kingdom of God and the ad- 
vantage of our brethren: for thus to suffer is a 
blessing 1) for one’s own heart, 2) for the church. 
—The glory of the Apostolic office: 1. As to its 
ground, resting on revelation; 2. As to its end, 
to effect a knowledge of the mystery of God.— 
The preaching of the gospel: 1) As to its pur- 
port, it is about the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; 2) As to its end, the enlightening of a 
darkened world.—The Christian Church, the 


scape as the rising sun strikes successive points ; bond which links heaven with earth.—R. ] 








2. The Apostle’s petition with an exhortation for the church. 
(Cuap. III. 14-19.) 


14 For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ [omit 
15 of our Lord Jesus Christ], Of [From] whom the whole [every] family in heaven 
16 and [on] earth is named, That he would grant? you, according to the riches* of his 
lory, to be strengthened with might by [through] his Spirit in the inner man; 

17 That Christ may dwell in your hearts by [through] faith; that Rhy being rooted 
18 and grounded in love, May be [fully] able to comprehend with all saints what is 
19 the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ;* And to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth kiowledile? [or the PAAR cvp cr: Fs of Christ], that ye 
might be filled with [may be filled up to] all the fulness of God. ig 























PEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 14.—{The phrase: rod 
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er, Olshausen, aiteds Ellicott; Eadie inclines to this view. Re che and De Wette retain it, as does 
ee who says: “ mthe majority of recent editions and commentators retain them,” a statement surprisingly unwarranted. 
ty 


er.16.—{The Rec. reads dy with D. K. L., and most fathers, but 6 (&. A. B.C. F.) is to be preferred. Comp. i. 
sr) er. 16.—[Here also as in i. 7; ii. 7; iii. 8, the Rec. gives the masculine form (D.3 K. L., cursives), but %. A. B. C. Dt 


rt the neuter.—R. 





Another view of the construction requires the following translation: 
hrough faith, ye having been rooted and grounded in love, in order that,” etc, 


“That Christ may dwell in 
See Exegetical 


‘ er. 18.—[The order of the Rec. (Ba 00s tebe a is i, by &. A. K. L., most cursives; adopted by Tis- 


done Ellicott, Meyer and Braune, as lectio 
which as more rode. 
others.—R. } 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. The connection. For this cause, 
tottov yaportv.—Thus Paul connects with 
ver. 1, where the construction is interrupted. 
Still with imep dudv (ver. 13) he has already re- 
sumed what was expressed in ver. 1, and with 
“which are your glory,” referred to the previous 
current of thought (ii. 22: ‘‘ye are builded to- 
gether”). Comp. iii.l. [Eapie: ‘‘ The prayer 
must be regarded as immediately following that 
section, and its architectural terms and allusions 
will thus be more clearly understood.” Meyer 
however explains: on this account that you faint 
not, ete. —R. 

- The prayer, vers. 14, 15. 

' I bow my knees, céurro ra yévara 
ov.—So Phil. ii. 10. It describes tiv Kxarave- 
vuyuévyv dégow (Curysostom). Benaen: “ Si 
presens adfuisset Pailus, genua flexisset, exardes- 
cente pectore. Acts xx. 86. Here the reference 
is to genua mentis (JEROME) ; the idea of ‘‘pray- 
ing” is so prominent, that the accusative some- 
times follows the verb yovumereiv (Matth. xvii. 
14; Mark x. 17). 

Unto the Father, tpdc rdv rarépa— 
The phrase is found thus without any qualifica- 
tion in ii. 18; v. 20; Col. i. 12. [On rpée, 
denoting the direction, see WinER, p. 878. The 
metaphorical sense of the phrase justifies the 
preposition; were the idea merely that of bend- 
ing the knee, a dative would probably follow.— 
On the phrase: of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
see Textual Note 1.—R. 

From whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named.*—’E£ of raoa rarpia— 
évoudCerac is a paronomasia to rarépa, which 
cannot be reproduced, except as Luther (1545) has 
so beautifully and correctly expressed it: Der der 
rechte Vater ist iiber Alles, was da kinder heisst ; 
all editions from 1522-1541 read: was Vater 
heisst. Evidently “from whom,” é& ov, refers to 
**Father,” from Him (6) originates the name 
borne (6v0“4¢er av) by him who stands at the 
head of a group, marpia, which is thus termed 
from tarfp. The etymology must be well consi- 
dered here. While gvAai (M1) designates the 





6 cpt a rerodl “Fro 


whom every race in heaven 
and on earth is th 


race in 
5 named,” while the German text of 


. G., most versions, give the reverse order, 


and prevalent (Rom, viii. 39) is ‘open to suspicion. It is accepted by Lachmann, Alford and 


tribes descending from the sons of Jacob, 
marpiat (ninaw ) denotes the families in the 
several tribes, “descending from the sons of Jacob’s 
sons ; olkos ( WINNS ) i is yet more special in 
its meaning. Hence the reference here is to 
larger groups. The word designates a lineage, 
family, springing from one father and bearing 
his name. [Eapie: ‘Every circle of holy and 
intelligent creatures having the name of rarpid 
takes that name from God as [ar#p.” So At- 
FoRD, Exxticorr.—R.] Accordingly something 
concrete and living is treated of, so that it is 
not—arpéryc, Fatherhood (Txeoporet, Joun 
of Damascus, ANSELM, LuTHER, 1522-41; Meyer: 
He is the original Father, the Father of all fa- 
thers; THoLucK, Sermon on the Mount, p. 894; 
Nirzscu, Prakt. Theol. I. p. 269). 

Ila@oa without the article (Winer, p. 110) ne- 
cessarily refers to the multiplicity of the fami- 
lies: every family. Brneet is excellent: omnis, 
angelorum, hominum ceterorum, ex ipso, ut patre, 
pendens ; as David’s family from David (Luke ii. 
4) and from Abraham, so the blessing comes, 
like that of a father upon all the families of the 
earth (Acts iii. 25). The phrase: ‘in heaven and 
on earth,” év otpavoic cai éri yc, joined 
closely to tarpcd without the article, points to 
the world of angels and of men, referring to the 
groups dependent on heads and chiefs. We must 
then understand here classes of angels (comp. 
on i. 21), since the angels also are called sons, 
children of God (Job xxxviii. 7; Luke xx. 86) 
and call God their Father, not merely their Cre- 





a literal translation: “whose name | 





ator, and races of people as national families, al- 
|though ‘children of disobedience” (ii. 2; v. 6) 
are not wanting. For ‘‘all angels, all Christians, 
jaye, all children of men are God’s children, for 
He has created them all” (Luruer) in Christ, 
the Son of filiation. The word marTped, which 
by the addition of traca and év otpavoig 
kal él yc, has received an extension of 
meaning reaching far beyond bodily descent, 
must be understood not merely in a natural, but 
also in an ethical sense, as indeed the idea: ‘« Fa. 
ther” isthusused. Since “ fatherhood”’ has not 
a concrete meaning, it cannot be translated by 
this word, but Stier thus attempts to preserve 
the concrete force, der rechte Vater uber Alles, was 
Vatern heisst. 

It is incorrect and ungrammatical to under- 

stand by it the whole world family (Meyer, Ons 


. 
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HAUSEN and others), or only two groups, angels 
and men (Catvin), or the saints in heaven and 
the elect on the earth (Catov.),* since in that 
case the article would be found before év oipa- 
voic and before éri y#¢, as in the first case 
it should stand after taoa. It is incorrect to 
ignore altogether the idea of groups, families, 
which Luther’s version throws into the back- 
ground, and to make of God an ‘All-father ” 
(Meyer). Luruer has given occasion to this 
mistake, but corrected it through his translation; 
for he says there that God is Father over all, that 
is called children, of course maintained, cared 
for, as we are, in Christ. It respects more the 
right Father than the right children (Haruess). 
Finally all polemical reference, such as against 
the particularism of the Jews (CaLvin), angel- 
worship (MicuagL), must be rejected. The 
passage is ironical rather. Comp. Doctr. 
Note 2. 


Ver. 16. The purport of the supplication. Vers. 16, 
17.—That he would grant you.—lva d6 
i uiv marks the purpose and consequently the 
purport of the supplication, indicating at the 
same time the confidence of him who prays, that 
He who is implored will fulfil his request. Comp. 
i.17. [The subject and the purpose thus blended 
as so often when iva follows a verb signifying 
(even metaphorically) to pray.—R. } 

According to the riches of his glory.— 
Katavroé tAowvroc tHe Jb6Ene avrTodv defines 
the d@ more closely, as a rich and glorious giving. 
He should give, not merely announce, according 
to, in the proportion of His riches in glory. See 
i. 7,17; Col.i.11. “Glory” here embraces the 
whole glorious perfection of God (MryeR); there 
is no ground for limiting it to power (Grorius) 
or grace (CALVIN). 

To be strengthened with might.—A vv4- 
wes, “with might,” placed first for emphasis, 
cannot anticipate either the phrase ‘by his spi- 
rit,’ or ‘‘in the inner man,” nor can it be an 
instrumental dative (MEYER), nor does it refer to 
the will or moral being over against knowledge 
(Haruzss), which also belongs to the inner man 
and is given prominence in vers. 18, 19. It qua- 
lifies the verb ‘strengthened,’ xparaw6jvat, 





* [So Boprus and Hopeg, both insisting upon the exclusive 
reference to the redeemed, The argument of the latter rests 
altogether on the incorrect reading he accepts. Admitting 
that the omission of the article favors the rendering: “ every 
family,” he adds that it may still be omitted where the sense 
is “the whole family,” provided the context is so clear as to 
prevent mistake. But it is not so clear, else the great body 
of commentators would not have mistaken it; hence the con- 
dition is not met. Besides the context does not teach, except 
critical judgments are to give way to exegetical preferences, 
“that those who are here contemplated as children, are those 
who are by Jesus Christ brought into this relation to God.” 
“Consequently ” it ought not to be affirmed that “the word 
arpa cannot include any but the subjects of redemption.”— 
Undoubtedly there is an underlying thought of redemption ; 
“it is not in virtue of God's creative power that the Apostle 
here prays to Him, but in virtue of His adoptive love in 
Christ” (Atrorp). The thought of an “All-Father ” is remote 
enough, but any unnecessary limitation of raga watpia 
is at the same time a limitation of the wider results of Re- 
demptive Love so frequently hinted at by Paul and not ve 
remote here (ver. 10). ALrorp: “The Apostle seems, re; - 
ing God as the Father of us His adopted children, to go forth 
into the fact, that He, in this His relation to us, is in reality 
the t original and proto-type of the paternal relation, 
wherever found.” And in an ethical sense this relation may 

ily conceived of as existing in heaven among other 
than those redeemed from earth.—R.]} 


‘ 





which is antithetical to the term éyxaxeiy, 
‘*faint” (ver. 18) thus not merely excluding digs. 

couragement and weakness, but marking also the 
external efficiency, the influence on the world, 
the overcoming as well as the standing fast, like 

avdpifecte before xparacovobe (1 Cor. xvi. 13). See 

vi. 10; Col. i. 11; 1 Pet. v.10. Hence the 

sage does not refer to mere passivity, so that 
dvvduer is merely a strengthening of the verb 

(Rugckert). Lurtuer is incorrect: “That he 

may give you strength—to become strong.” [The 

instrumental sense is adopted by Exxicort, 

Hopes, Atrorp, Eapie and many others. 

Braune’s view virtually resolves the dative into 

an adverb. Exuicorr: It defines ‘the element 

or influence of which the spirit is the ‘causa 
medians.’”” The contrast with éyxaxeiv, though 
plausible, must not be pressed. Eapiz, who 
finds a reference to the figure of the temple in 
ver. 18, sees an architectural allusion here. 

Through his Spirit [6:4 rot rvetuarog 
avrTov].—The means of imparting such strength 
is indicated thus (abrov—Oeoi, who is implored) ; 
God’s Holy Spirit makes us strong within, and 
thus prepares not only the actual fellowship in 
the kingdom of God, but also the powerful de- 
monstration of the same; hence Benge well 
says: duvduer bene congruit cum mentione spi- 
ritus. 

In the inner man.—[Eic here is notév, 
nor=in regard of (Meyer, Winer, De Werrs, 
HopgeE: as to), but ‘to and into,” marking “the 
direction and destination of the prayed for gift 
of infused strength” (ELticorr).—R.] ‘0 éow 
av@pwroc (so also Rom. vii. 22) is the anti- 
thesis of 6 éw qudév arvbpwrocg (2 Cor. iv. 16), 
which ‘ perishes,” while “the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” It is not something phy- 
sical, but moral, hence too, not—voic, which can 
have a ‘‘ vanity” (iv. 17), of which ‘corrupt ” 
can be predicated (1 Tim. vi. 5), which is impos- 
sible in the case of the inner man. It is ra- 
ther—‘‘the hidden man of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 
4) and refers to the concealed, displaced and ob- 
scured image of God within us. Accordingly the 
Apostle says ei¢ TOv écw, to become strong so 
far as to reach within to this; the preposition - 
thus marking the aim towards which the becoming 
strong should be constantly and renewedly di- 
rected. See Winer, p. 889. Accordingly **the 
inner man” cannot be used interchangeably with 
‘‘the new man” (iv. 24); the latter is the new 
creature, in which the former lives again, rises 
anew out of the death of sin which has come upon 
it: ‘the inner man” does not stand in antithesis 
to the ‘body,’ but includes so much of it as God 
in the creation has prepared and designed for 
the life in glory, in the new creation for the 
resurrection of the body. See Doctr. Note 3. 
[Comp Lanar, Romans vii. 7-25, especially my 

xcursus, pp. 232-236.*—R. ] 





* Dr. Hoper, very sweepingly, intimates that all those in- 
terpretations which distinguish this “inner man” from 
renewed man, belong to “the theory of Semi-Pelagianism 
embodied and developed in the theology of the Church of 
Rome.” But this is based on a mere assumption, viz., that 
this view of “the inner man” as the seat of spiritual influe 
ences implies the actual sinlessness and en status of 
“that inner man,” an implication distinctly denied by many 
of the supporters of this theory, among whom are expositorg, 
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Ver. 17. That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith.—This verse forms an 
explanatory, further Sree parallel to the 
infinitive clause of ver. 16. We have here a se- 
cond petition, in continuation of the first, hence 
Luther is not altogether incorrect in inserting an 
epexegetical ‘‘and.” [See ema, Karou- 
kjoae denotes a permanent indwelling of one 
taking entire possession, as Col. i. 19; ii. 9; 
Matth. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Jas. 
iv. 5. The expression vixeiv, Rom. vii. 20 (ver. 
17: évorxovoa), viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 16, is weaker. 
Here it stands first for emphasis and refers to 
Karounrhmov, ii, 21, 22. Comp. John xiv. 21-23, 
Benaez is excellent: in perpetuum. It corresponds 
to ‘‘strengthened with might,” which precedes 
it; as the former is marked as an effect from 
without, from above, by ‘‘into the inner man,” 
so the latter is distinguished by ‘‘in your hearts,” 
as an internal condition. 

Aca tae wiortewes [almost—through your 
faith] denotes in any case a power of the Spirit 
which has been appropriated by the Christian ; 
accordingly the previous petition was did Tov 
mvetwaroc, ‘through the Spirit,” to whom the 
initiative belongs, the Spirit of Christ, preparing 
for Him (Benaeu: wubi spiritus Dei, ibi etiam 
Christus), while riori, “faith,” is wrought by 
the Spirit in the human spirit, is the power of 
man, awakened, directed, strengthened by the 
Holy Spirit, to appropriate Christ, to become 
Christ’s. Hence it is neither idem per idem (Mart- 
THIES), nor something entirely different (RugcK- 
ERT), nor yet a consequence from what precedes, 
independent of J, but dependent on kparaw6jvac 
(BuEek). 

[The connection has been much discussed. 
Meyer (following Catvin: declarat, quale sit in- 
terioris hominis robur) takes the clause as Braune 
does: parallel to the last clause of ver. 16, with 
an explanatory force. De Werre explains the 
infinitive as one of design, an opinion to which 
Eavie formerly inclined. Notwithstanding 
Braune’s objection, the simplest explanation is 
that of BieeK, adopted previously however by 





who cannot be classed among the advocates of Semi-Pelagian- 
ism. I append the statement of Exticort, which agrees with 
my own view, referred to above: “The expression 6 éow dv- 
@pwros (Rom. vii. 22) is nearly identical with, but somewhat 
more inclusive than 6 kpumrds ris “het avOpwros (1 Pet. 
iii. 4), and stands in antithesis,to 6 é{w av@pwos (2 Cor. iv. 
16); the former being practically equivalent to the vovs or 
higher nature of man (Rom. vii. 23), the latter to the oapé or 
péAn: see Beck, Seelenlehre, IIL. 21, 3, p. 68. It is within 
this éow av@pwros that the powers of regeneration are exer- 
cised (Har.ess, Christl. Ethik, 322a), and it is from their 
operation in this provinee that the whole man (‘secunda in- 
terna .’ Bengel) becomes a véos av@pwros (as opposed 
to a former state), or a katvds av@pwros (as opposed to a for- 
mer corrupt state), and is either 6 cara @edv xricBeis (chap, 
iv, 24), or 6 avaxatvovmevos eis éri. w Kat’ eixova Tov 
xticavtos avrov (Col. iii. 10), according to the point of view 
under which regeneration is regarded. The distinction be- 
tween this and the partially synonymous terms mvedvma and 
vous may mere be thus roughly stated: wvedua is simply 
the highest of the three parts of which man is com : 
vovs the mvedua regarded more in its moral and intellectual 

‘ ty ] ilat, et vult ; 6 éow avOpwros 
the rvedua. or rather the whole immaterial portion, consi- 

its theological 


dered in iy gore and as the seat of the inwork- 
ing rs of grace.” which may be added that owing 
tothe fact that mvevua has alsoa second (the human 
spirit as preronght =. by the Divine Spirit), Paul does not 
use itin Rom. vii. 7-25, but rather vods and 6 éow avOpwros. 
This view of the phrase is adopted by Eapre and ALForp, and 
may be as so be 


the prevalent one in Germany, 
enta R. 


now among English commentators.—R.] 





Atrorp and Ex.icort among others. This ac- 
cepts the clause as one expressive of the result 
(‘*so that’) of the inward strengthening. The 
emphasis resting on the infinitive seems to de- 
mand this (Atrorp). This is a somewhat lax 
construction, but clearly admissible (Winer, p. 
298).—The view which connects ‘the inner 
man” with this verse (Syriac, AMBROSIASTER, 
Pevaaius): ‘In order that Christ may inhabit 
the inner man by the faith which is in your 
hearts,” is altogether untenable. On kapdia, 
comp. i. 18; Dgxirzscu, Bib. Psychologie, I. p. 
203 f.: ‘the seat and centre of the moral life 
viewed on the side of the affections.” Catvin: 
‘* Partem etiam designat ubi legitima est Christus 
sedes; nempe cor: ut sciamus, non satis esse, si in 
lingua versatur, aut in cerebro volitet.—R.’’] 


The end of the supplication ; vers. 18, 19 a. 

Ver. 18. That ye.—I va, “that,” is placed 
after the closer definition of the subject, as éwe, 
2 Thess. ii. 7, and as iva is put after the object 
in 2 Cor. ii. 4; Gal. ii. 10; Acts xix. 4. Simi- 
larly 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15; xiv. 7 (éav), 16 (méc). 
[So Rom. xi. 31, where however Dr. Lange de- 
nies the trajection. This view of the construc- 
tion is accepted by Beza, Camerarivs, Grorivs, 
Catixtus, SemLer, Storr, RoseENMUELLER, 
Fiart, Meter, Meyer, WINER (eds. 6,7), Burr- 
MANN, SCHENKEL, Hopes. Itis however adopted 
by none of the ancient versions except the Go- 
thic, is rejected by Oriaen expressly. The other 
view joins this clause to what precedes, as a 
consequence of the indwelling of Christ, accept- 
ing an irregular nominative. So in the main: 
Curysostom, Erasmus, Lutuer, Estius, Morvs, 
Koprg, Kureckert, Martrures, Harurss, OL- 
SHAUSEN, B-Crusius, De Werrs, Bueex, Eapie, 
Exuicort, ALForp. Our preference is for the 
former construction. See below.—R. ]* 


* [Eapre thus states his view: The change of syntax indi- 
cates a change of connection, and the use of the irregular 
nominative makes the transition easy to the form adopted 
with iva. The clause thus changed becomes a species of in- 
dependent proposition, giving a marked prominence to the 
sense, and connected at once with the preceding context as 
its result, and with the following context as its starting idea. 
So Exticort, who in his translation puts a dash before and 
after the clause, The course of thought then is: “Christ 
dwelling in their hearts—they are supposed, as the effect of 
this inhabitation, to have been now rooted and grounded in 
love; and as the design of this confirmation in love—they 
are then and there qualified to comprehend,” etc. This con- 
struction is certainly admissible, although HARgss is fanciful 
in accounting for it by the reference to both the dative and 
genitive which precede. Meyer presents the forcible objec- 
tion that the present participles would occur were this the 
connection. hen to this it is replied, “ that the clause does 
express the state which must ensue upon the indwelling of 
Christ before what is expressed in the next clause can in any 
way be realized, and that therefore the perf. part. is correctly 
used” (Exticorr), I find in this but a confession of that sub- 
ordinate relation of the clause to the next one, which is 
implied in the other view. If the ideas are so nearly similar, 
a trajection seems a better explanation, than to complicate 
the relation of the clauses further (we have already a leading 
clause in ver, 14, a clause of purport in ver. 16, containing a 
finite verb followed by an infinitive, on which infinitive a 
clause of result depends, ver. 17. The view under discussion 
would make an irregular sub-subordinate clause of result to 
be followed (ver. 18) by a clause of design, which the other 
view would append directly to the purport of the prayer). 
On the other hand this metathesis is open to objection. sek 
a trajection implies an emphasis on the wo thrown in 
advance, and it is asserted that there is no necesssity for such 
emphasis here, but this is no real objection, since the words 
can be ie nage (notwithstanding ALFror»’s denial). Again, 
it is said that the premised words in all such cases form the 
objective factor of the sentence and are not with 
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Being rooted and grounded in love.— 

The perfect participles, épp:G@uévoe Kai 
re@euweAtcwuévor, denote a state, in which 
they already are and continue to be, which is 
the pre-suppojition, in order that they may be 
able to know. This state is effected by what has 
been prayed for in vers. 15, 16; hence accord- 
ing to the sense and the context it is impossible 
to connect these participles with what precedes 
(Carysostom, Luter: ‘‘and to become rooted 
and grounded through love,” Rueckert, Har- 
Less, BLEEK and others), even if it were gram- 
matically admissible to join a nominative to 
tudor, as in iv. 23: buac—dave youevoi—orovdafovrec. 
Col. ii. 2; iii. 16. See Winer, p. 532. This 
position gives especial weight to the participles, 
which introduce two figures borrowed from a 
tree and a building. They mark that a pro- 
foundly penetrating life (¢p/¢Cwuévor) anda 
well-grounded, permanent character (7 e0 ¢pe- 
Avwmévort) are necessary. [The first may be 
regarded as used ‘‘ without any other allusion to 
its primitive meaning than that of fixedness, firm- 
ness at the base or foundation” (Euuicorr),— 
R.] Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 9; Col. ii. 7. 
- The double figure strengthens the notion of the 
relation to love; this latter (év a@y4my) is made 
prominent by being placed first. ‘*In” marks 
“love” as the soil, i which they are rooted, 
and as the foundation, on which they are 
grounded. This implies moreover that it is not 
their own love which is referred to, but one 
which corresponds with the soil afforded to the 
tree, the foundation given to the house; and this 
would undoubtedly be, in accordance with the 
context, the love of Christ (BENGEL), were not 
all closer definition wanting, even the article. 
Accordingly this substantive rendered general 
by the absence of the article corresponds with 
the verbal idea: in loving, % e. in that love, 
which is first God’s in Christ and then that of 
men who become Christians, who are rooted in 
Him and grounded on Him through faith. [The 
reference to the Christian grace of love (Eapig, 
AtrorD, Exticotr) is preferable, since it does 
not lay too much stress on the absence of the 
article, as is done by both Meyer (in amando) 
and Hartxss (sulyective, because anarthrous), 
and does not confound two things (God’s love to 
us and our love in response), either of which 
might be represented as soil and foundation, 
scarcely both.—R.] But it is not necessary to 
supply ‘in Christ” (Harwzss) in thought, as if 
«¢in love’? could be instrumental and the prepo- 
sition could be repeated with two different refe- 
rences and used in joining two distinct definitions. 
Nor should it be limited to ‘‘ love of the brethren” 
(Carvin, ScueNKeb, BureK and others), as is 
still further evident from what follows. 

May be fully able to comprehend [iva 
efcoxbonte xkatasapéabar).—Karada- 
Béo6@ac here means more than a mere intellec 
tual apprehension, a perception, as in Acts iv. 
13; xxv. 25; x. 34, but pre-eminently an in- 
ward experience: it corresponds with yvdva, 
which is conjoined to it with ~e, but differs from 





the subject as here (E.ticorr). E.icorr’s remark is true as 
rds the other cases where iva is trajected, but in 2 Thess. 
ii. 7, €ws is put after the subject, which if not strictly paral- 





lel, is certainly analogous.—R.] 


it however, the first word denoting the inward 
experience, the latter the spiritual perception. 
[The tense of this verb perhaps implies the sin- 
gleness of the act, and the voice the exercise of 
the mental power, a dynamic middle (Krugaer), 
indicating the earnestness or spiritual energy 
with which the action is performed (Ex.icorr). 
~R.] The verb ¢efcoyionre, placed in em- 
phatic position, adds the idea of exertion, an 
energetic pressing through; BENGEL: evaleatis. 

Something important is treated of, which can- 
not be comprehended in solitude, for one’s self 
alone, but only in fellowship: with all saints, 
ovv maou Toicg adyiocc.—Like all science, the 
science of God’s love, the study of God, is a joint 
labor. 

What is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, ri 7d rAdroc kai wHKoe 
kat Badoc kai bwoc.—The lively, roused 
spirit of the Apostle here borrows the figure of 
a body, a mathematical magnitude [sacra illa 
Pauli mathematica], as in Job xi. 8, 9, itis ap- 
plied to God’s wisdom and perfection; it is in- 
stead of and = ri rd uéyefoc, what is the great- 
ness. Since the article occurs but once, the 
unity of the object referred to is strongly indi- 
cated. Very naturally the “breadth” comes 
first, to this the ‘length’ corresponds; then 
the *“‘depth” is the nearest dimension, and the 
‘* height ” closes the series: what is the object 
then whose dimensions Paul notices here? It is 
not directly designated, and hence must be taken 
from the context. The added clause connected 
with this by re points at once to “the love of 
Christ.” The dimensions set forth here then 
become clear: ‘‘*breadth” refers to the nations 
lying beside each other on the earth, over all of 
whom the love of Christ will extend itself; 
‘‘length,” to the successive ages during which it 
will reach; ‘‘depth,” to the misery and corrup- 
tion of sin, into which it will descend; ‘‘ height ” 


to the glory at God’s throne and near His heart 


to which it would elevate all. 

To return to ver. 9 and accept ‘‘the mystery” 
as the object (CHrysostom, CaLovius, RUECKERT, 
Hak ess and others) is as unfounded as to find 
a reference to ‘‘the fulness of God” (ver. 19), 
and with Rev. xi. 1; xxi. 15, 16, to understand 
the Church of Christ, the temple of God (Brn- 
GEL, Stier, [Eapie], and others), or merely to 
supply ‘‘of God” or ‘‘of Christ” (Marruizs, 
and others); HotzHavsEn alone suggests ‘‘ our 
love!’ Arbitrary as many of the explanations 
of the four dimensions undoubtedly are, the 
opinion of Meyer, that every special interpreta- 
tion is unpsychological, only opening the door to 
subjective speculations, is equally unjustifiable. 
Abusus non tollit usum. The thought of the 
Apostle is clear: Loved and loving thou knowest 
the love of Christ. Certainly it is not: In the 
love to the brethren thou wilt know God’s love. 
Comp. 1 John iv, 10, 16; John xv. 9-11. 

[This simple view of the object whose dimen- 
sions are here predicated is held in the main by 
Catvin, Caurxtus, Morus, Storr, Hopar, Mey- 
ER, Exuicorr. Eapre strangely enough opposes 
it because re follows: see his notes for a good 
resumé of opinions, Ex.icorr says: ‘‘ The con- 
sequent clause, without being dependent or ex- 


planatory, still practically supplies the defining. 
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genitive: Paul pauses on the word tyog, and 
then, pexneye feeling it the most appropriate 
characteristic of Christ’s love, he appends, with- 
out finishing the construction, a parallel thought 
which hints at the same conception (imep{dr- 
Aoveav), and suggests the required genitive.” 
Atrorp, less correctly, leaves the object in- 
definite: “of all that God has revealed or done 
in or for us,” a view which results from his 
insisting on the subordinate character of the 
clause introduced by re. This little word real- 
ly settles the question the other way.—An al- 
lusion to the temple of Diana (Mackniaut, 
CuanpueER) is exceedingly improbable, and the 
teference to the Christian Church finds no sup- 
port in the context, foregoing or subsequent. 
Avaustine gives the fanciful explanation: sac- 
ramentum cruces, which Estivs elaborates. Comp. 
that of Severianus (in ALrorp), and the va- 
rious homiletical applications given in Hom. 
Notes.—R.] 


Ver. 19. And to know the knowledge- 
surpassing love of Christ [yvavai re rhv 
trepBdAdAovoav tHe yvdooeac ayarny 
ro Rpioro®*)._T vdvai re adds something 
closely related, giving prominence to the percep- 
tion of what. has become a matter of internal 
experience. The object is ‘‘the love of Christ,” 
obviously Christ’s love, not our loveto Him. To 
the former alone is the attribute ‘“‘knowledge- 
surpassing”? applicable. BrnaEL: Suavissima 
hee quasi correctio est; dixerat: cognoscere, sta- 
tim negat cognitionem idoneam haberi posse. The 
participle, which is here placed between the 
article and substantive, must evidently be taken 
as an adjective, governing with its comparative 
meaning the genitive which follows, superiorem 
cognitione. See WineER, p. 324. It is = iréyou- 
cav révra voy, ** which passeth all understand- 
ing” (Phil. iv. 7). Comp. Phil. iii. 8-10. It is 
an oxymoron, like 1 Cor. i. 21, 25; 2 Cor. viii. 
2; Gal. ii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 6, and refers to an 
(adequate) apprehension of the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge (i. e., the particular 
abstract knowledge, which is possible to man of 
himself). Haruess: ‘Love fully solves the 
mystery of love; only love experiences love and 
knows love. The yvéocc of the reflecting under- 
standing finds its limit here; the yraorg of love 
understands the love of Christ, which otherwise 
far transcended yroore.” Luruer (1522-41): also 
to know the love of Christ, which yet exceeds 
all knowledge; in 1545 the incorrect rendering 
first appeared, which goes too far in the attempt 
to popularize the Scriptural language: and to 
know that to love Christ is better than all know- 
ing. This is contrary both to the language and 
the context. Yet it cannot be said, that the love 
of Christ is the object of a knowledge, which 
never attains its full end (Rueckert). Against 
this is the previous expression: ‘‘that ye may 
be able,” as well as the remainder of the verse. 

Nor can we accept the view of Hartess and 

LSHAUSEN: ‘‘that ye may know that the love 
of Christ is knowledge-surpassing,” since the 
participle, which is properly taken as an adjec- 
tive, is thus twisted into an infinitive, and since 
the Apostle’s prayer is thus unnecessarily shorn 
of its fulness. —R.J 





The final end of the supplication; ver. 19 6. 

That ye may be d up.—This phrase 
connects itself with ‘that ye may be able. . toe 
know,” and designates the highest, last favor 
which the Apostle implores for the Church, 
With what are they to be filled? ~ 

To all the fulness of God [ec rav rd 
rAhpwpa Tov Geov.|— Bic designates that 
toward and unto which the becoming filled pro- 
ceeds, and rav TO TAHDwWmG, meta est (BEN- 
GEL), to which the Church should attain, when it 
is filled. Itis therefore in her, not without her. 
Hence the Apostle is treating of a fulness in them 
which God grants, and which is unincumbered, 
unabridged. They must themselves, through the 
experience and knowledge of the love of Christ, 
be prepared, expanded, strengthened and fitted 
to receive tav TO TAApwua, “all the fulness,” 
which God will impart, has determined and or- 
dained to impart. What God imparts is indeed 
in Him, from His own character and glory He im- 
parts. Luruer: ‘‘That is according to the He- 
brew mode of speech as much as to say, that we 
are filled in every way, by which He makes full— 
that He alone completely rules and works in us.” 

It is a bolder expression than 2 Pet. i. 4: 
“partakers of the Divine nature.’’ Comp. iv. 

3; Col. ii. 9, 10. CuHRysostom: rAnpovcba 
maone aperic, ne TAHpHC éoTiv 6 Oedc. THEODORET: 
ta Teheiwc avtov évoixov déEqofe. It is not to be 
limited to the presence of grace (HARLEss), or 
to charisms (MEYER), nor to be pantheistically 
extended or applied to the universe, filling itself 
in God, 7. e., reaching the highest expression of 
its perfection, and reflecting itself in the Church, 
so that in it there is no more defect to be dis- 
covered (ScHENKEL). A fulness of God, which 
complements His Godhead, as though God’s 
Being were first perfected through the Church, 
is as little the subject treated of as a pantheistic 
deification of men. Seei. 28. The Apostle un- 
doubtedly refers to the persons and personal 
culture of the individual members of the Church. 
See Docir. Note. 4. 

[Meyer and De Werte take tA poua in 
the sense of 7A7Ooc, and the genitive as that of 
origin. But the Greek Faruers, and OxsHav- 
seN, Atrorp, Exiicort, Hopar, among late 
commentators, prefer to take wAfpwua in the 
strict sense of id quo res impletur, and the geni- 
tive as a possessive, implying: ‘that ye may be 
so filled as God is filled,’ the reference being not 
to charismatic gifts, but to the spiritual perfec- 
tions of God. The only objection is, that such 
a fulness could not be realized here in a state of 
imperfection, but ei¢ shows that a standard is 
here set up, and none but a perfect one would be 
thus held before them. The other view is too 
tame for the climactic position and force of the 
clause. Atrorp: ‘ All the fulness of the God- 
head abides in Christ, Col. ii. 9. Christ then 
abiding in your hearts, ye, being raised up to 
the comprehension of God’s mercy in Him and of 
His love, will be filled, even as God is full—each 
in your degree, but all to your utmost capacity, 
with Divine wisdom, might and love.”—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
1. The fervency of the worship (xéyrra ri 
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yévaré pov) does not lose itself in the joyous 
sense of the love of God (mpd rdv rarépa), but 
becomes more deep and clear in love to the 
neighbor, in unselfish supplication, which in the 
scale of prayer rises above the lowest grade, 
which is a cry of need, a cry for help, above the 
grade of a pupil, the petition for supply of 
needed good and protection from threatening 
evil, and approaches in its best feature the mas- 
ter-prayer of thanksgiving, which is so often 
forgotten, and of praise, that so often is not un- 
derstood. 

2. The Father who is here supplicated is not 
the All-father of the 18th century or of the ra- 
tionalists, nor the Father of the heathen. For 
He is not that weak father, who on account of 
His goodness consents to withdraw all the de- 
mands of His righteousness; nor is He merely 
the Creator, as if He were, like Jupiter, a father 
of the trees and animals, of the flowers of earth 
and the stars of heaven, as well as of angels and 
men, and as if the idea of “Father” included 
only that of the Creator, who calls into being. 
The father is more than the begetter, he is also 
the provider, the teacher, the guardian in pre- 
serving sacred love. Where such paternal care 
exists, it comes from Ged, it points to Him, the 
original Father. Even the most scanty traces 
of such fatherhood, i. e., of such companies with 
a father at their hand, point to Him, who has 
ordained and still sustains such relations. The 
children may be lost and not permit Him to work 
within them; still traces of Him, kindnesses 
from Him are so little wanting, that even among 
the heathen ‘‘an altar with this inscription, To 
the unknown God,” pointstothem. The Church 
sings and speaks of a Adyo¢ orepuarixdc, and sees 
a great family in different groups, in different cir- 
cumstances, conditions and attitudes, but at the 
head, over all and for all the One Father in Christ. 

8. The inner man (6 éow GvOpwroc) is the rem- 
nant of the man created in the image of God, 
which is found in all men, even though extremely 
disfigured or shrivelled up into insignificance. 
On this account is Redemption possible, man is 
capable as well asin need of redemption. Hence 
the inner man is to be thus distinguished from 
the new man (° kaivog dvOpwroc): the former is 
the remnant of the original man as created by 
God in His own image, the latter is the begin- 
ning of the regenerated man, new born in Christ; 
that is still present in all men, this not yet exist- 
ing in all, though it might and should be; that is 
found without the Church also, this begins only 
within it; the former is the starting-point for 
the latter, the latter is the result of the reviving 
of the former obtained in Christ; that is the 
first creation, conceived in retrospect, this the 
«‘new creature,” conceived as rising; the former 
is accordingly of nature, which God in holy love 
has created, preserved and guided, the latter of 
grace, in which He has had merey upon the 
former. But universal asthe need of redemption 
and the capacity for redemption are, man is, on 
account of this need and in spite of this capa- 
bility, not in a condition to win the gracious right 
of sonship, or obligated thereto (SCHENKEL), but 
on account of this need notwithstanding this ca- 
pability only in a state to receive the gift of re- 
newed sonship. See Lzeg. Notes, ver. 16. 





4, Inthe economy of salvation,—in which our 
passage, being addressed to believers, presuppe- 
ses justification and antecedent repentance, and 
regards only the growing renewal, the strength- 
ening of the inner man, his growth in the grace 
and truth of Christ—the Father constantly, at 
every stage, takes the initiative, and the recoy- 
ering man takes no step forward without power 
received from God. Hence the supplication, 
that He would “grant” and that too ‘through 
His Spirit” to the inner man: thus the renewal 
within begins from above. Then the awakened, 
renewed power of the inner man appears in 
faith, in dependence draws Christ into himself, 
into his heart, as a guest into his house, for con- 
tinued intercourse with Him, carefully directing 
himself by Him in all respects. The inner man, 
when once he has actually, with saving effect, 
become the object (ei¢) of the working of the 
Holy Ghost, becomes the sulyect of transforming 
activity in faith, which like a screw binds Christ 
to the soul. Though we may not, with the mys- 
tics, accept a union essentialis et corporalis, still 
we should not, with the rationalists, deny the 
conjunctio substantie hominis fidelis cum substantia 
sancte trinitatis and affirm only a dynamic or op- 
erative presence of Christ. 

5. The work of salvation is a difficult one, and 
demands the power of God and man. Of God: 
hence Paul prays (ver. 16): ‘that he would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 
oy man: hence ver. 18: ‘‘that ye may be fully 
able.” 

6. Knowledge and Love are not to be separated, 
There is not merely an “illumination” before 
conversion and repentance, but also after justifi- 
cation through faith. In the enjoyment of the 
love of Christ, which we experience, our love is 
strengthened, forgetting itself and yet with a 
profound remembrance of itself it knows what it 
has experienced, denying itself it is thus strength- 
ened to a clear knowledge of the love of Christ. 
Human things one must know, in order to love 
but Divine things one must love, in order to 
know (PascaL). Love, hastening before, ever 
gains new material and light for knowledge. 
‘¢The more I love, the more I jind that I ought to 
love Thee.” 

7. The connection of faith and love is also pre- 
supposed here, and in such a way that the former 
is the mother’s lap for the latter; the faith in 
that love of God in Christ, which we experience 
and enjoy, must impel to love, to love in return 
again and again. 

8. Christ’s Love surpasses all knowledge and 
understanding, that only toilsomely attains ts 
seeing. Hormann: ‘There is really but one 
love in the world, because but one actual entering 
in of personinto person. The eternally personal 
God, who is Love, who has entered into humani- 
ty as the personal Christ, who in the Holy Ghost 
personally flows into the personal life of men, so 
that we have Him and are His, He loves and is 
loved. Only where this archetypal fountain of 
love exists, can man exercise toward his fellow 
man a copied love.” Only so far as it is felt, 
can it be known in our weakness. 

9. The completion of fellowship with God points 
into eternity, from the militant to the triumph- 
ant church; there the children become heritors, 
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are taken on His throne and heart. Here many 
radial lines already proceed from the circumfer- 
ence, grace, e and joy, truth and freedom, 
sonship and the sense of sonship, life-power and 
life-fulness, yet they come together in the center 
only above. Let us only hold fast to the unity 
of the family of God in heaven and on earth, the 
oneness of the Father through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Had not the Apostle said so, no one would 
have discovered from his tone, that he was in 
bonds and chains, looking death in the face. To 
him affliction is a clear winter night, in which 
the stars of promise only shine the brighter. 
Has he tears in his eyes, they become a telescope 
to carry his sight into the far distant heavens, 
to open heaven to him and permit him to gaze 
into the depth of its wonders. It does not occur 
to him, to pray for release ; he asks only for the 
perfecting and ennobling of the church.—In out- 
ward woe he thinks, feels and prays about in- 
ward weal alone; in evil, that concerns himself, 
about the good of the church alone.—God, the 
true Father, is not nearer to heaven with its 
angels and saints than to earth with its sons of 
men; were we but nearer to Him!—He is the 
Rich One, who can and will give; we are the 
poor ones, who should receive and—will not !— 
It were better if thou didst not care so much 
how to adorn the outer man through the spirit 
of the world and of fashion; God can through 
His Spirit re-animate and strengthen the inner 
man.—Above all see how it stands within thee, 
so that what God has created after His image in 
thee be not stunted and starved out. Thine outer 
man may laugh and sing and dance, while the 
inner man laments and sighs and goes to de- 
struction. 

Christ wishes to dwell with thee, not as a 
mere passing guest; so order thy work and re- 
creation and mode of life after His example, that 
it may please Him to dwell there and not to hasten 
away. He is willing to belong to thee; it is not 
enough then that thou hearest Him, hearkenest 
to Him, thou must also belong to Him as His 
possession, must submit thyself and all thou hast 
to His disposal.—Bind thyself in faith to Him 
and hold communion with those who believe in 
Him, that thou mayest grow in the knowledge of 
His love. Root thyself ever deeper in that love, 
ground thyself ever more firmly upon it.—Do 
like Ernest the Pious, who in 1686 had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his marriage with 
Elizabeth Sophia of Altenburg, with this inscrip- 
tion on the one side: Christum lieben ist das 
beste wissen ( Loving Christ is the best knowledge), 
and on the other: Gott, lehr erkennen mich und 
Dich (God, teach me to know myself and Thee) !— 
Holy love alone lets us understand and use the 
Scriptures ever better and better! If we look 
at God’s word and world without love; we see 
them only remotely.—Three-fold aim of Christian 
supplication: 1. Strengthening of the inner 
man; 2. Knowledge of the love of Christ; 3. 
Fulness of Divine glory. 

Srarke:—In praying the outward posture is 
indeed = uttle importance ; it is left to Christian 





liberty to take this or that position with the 
body ; yet no kind of posture seems better fitted 
for fervent, earnest prayer, than kneeling.— 
Thou hast indeed a wseethal gracious and loving 
Father: Thinkest thou, He can ever forsake 
thee? That is an idle thought. As little as He 
can take Love out of His heart so little can He 
forget thee. See, what is the best thing a teacher 
can ask for his flock; but also what thou too, O 
soul, must seek after, to be strengthened through 
the Spirit of God in the inner man.—It is not 
enough to have come into a state of grace through 
conversion, there must be added a strengthening 
and fortifying, which however is not the work 
of man, since Christ is the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. Though our sins were so broad, 
so long, so deep, so high, as heaven and earth, 
yet is the grace and mercy of God deeper, broad- 
er, higher and longer, so that it cannot be 
measured.—The mystery of the love of God is 
incomprehensible: in future perfection we will 
understand it. Because we still await that time, 
let us meanwhile imitate such love in its depth, 
by helping those who are in the deepest misery 
and least deserving; in its breadth, by showing 
to all men without distinction, for God’s sake, 
kindness and affection, in its length, by never 
ceasing or becoming weary; inits height, by 
looking up to God, devoting to Him all our ef- 
forts, and having His glory as our purpose.— 
In Christianity more depends upon taking in 
faith, than upon giving and doing in love. For 
the more we take of the fulness of God, the more 
we-can give. 

A. MurLtter:—He who lets Christ dwell in 
his heart, only that he may have from Hima 
household blessing or a joyful consolation, sells 
Him his heart; but he who surrenders himself to 
Christ out of pure love, at the same time think- 
ing himself unworthy of the least look of His 
grace, gives Him his heart. 

Riecer :—God oftentimes indeed begins in a 
very small way in His works of grace, because 
He will effect nothing according to absolute 
power, but so as to lead men to faith and obedi- 
ence.—Christ dwelling in the heart and His 
Spirit lay claim also to the members of the body, 
putting them into the service of righteousness, 
to bring forth fruit unto God in holiness.—Being 
rooted and grounded in love we obtain the ability 
to comprehend, not merely to know, but also 
with other powers of soul so to appropriate 
something as to be filled therewith. Faith 
widens the heart, 80 that more and more can be 
grasped. But with these enlarged views, which 
are imparted to us, we should not sunder our- 
selves from other saints, nor attach to anythin 
such an immoderate value, as to sever the bond 
which unites us with other saints, but apply all 
to the edification of the body of Christ. 

Hevsyer:—It is a truly proud misery of 
Kant’s, his denying kneeling as a slavish Orien- 
talism. He can scarcely have felt the impulse 
of a praying heart. Lichtenberg judges very 
differently, when he says: “When the body 
falls upon its knees, the spirit lifts itself to 
God.”—We have too little bending of the knee; 
the Catholics perhaps too much, so that a Cath- 
olic may occasionally be recognized by the looks 
of his clothes at the knees. Spener wished that 
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kneeling devotion was more common among us.— 
What a comfort for fatherless children and wid- 
‘ows, what hope for affectionate fathers, to know 
that their dear children have in heaven a better 
Father than themselves. Still the human rela- 
tion can best teach the true “ Father-theolo- 
gy.’—A church can be good outwardly and 
apparently and yet be without inward life. This 
inward life comes from the Spirit of God. Chris- 
tianity should be learned not by heart, but in the 
heart. *—Christ will dwell, not in stone churches, 
but in living hearts; the heart should live and 
mevein Him, His Spirit should animate our 
spirit in constant intercourse with Him.—When 
Christ dwells in the heart, every one has his 
Christ in his neighbor.—Breadth: the Church 
of Christ should stretch itself over the whole 
circle of the earth, over all lands. The length 
refers to time; she continues throughout all cen- 
turies. The depth points to her foundation ; she 
has it in the unfathomable abyss of Divine mercy, 
and her height reaches into heaven, it is unasgail- 
able, for the church on earth and in the spirit 
world is one. This is the greatness and the 
origin of the spi.itual temple.—Love to Christ, a 
simple heart full of faith and love to Him, is bet- 
ter than all science. This love has an uncondi- 
tioned value, is in itself the highest: not so with 
knowledge; it can give a kind of enlightenment, 
without at all affecting the heart. The heart 
excels the understanding. Science should not 
be over-estimated, and made an idol. Science 
can never conquer the enemies of the Kingdom 
of God, she should be a handmaid. The true 
science is only where the cross is. Only the 
theologus crucis is the theologus lucis. 
PassaAvantT:—With a narrow heart we cannot 
pray with confidence. Hence everything de- 
mands that we should receive Divine riches, 
which enlightens our mind, expands our heart 
and makes God great in us.—How worthy of 
admiration, how highly exalted above man is 
this inner man of the heart! Faith is his reason 
and his light; love his heart and his life; the 
Holy Ghost his soul and strength; Jesus Christ 
his ego and his nature; God his Father and at 
the same time his heritage, his glory, his riches, 
his eterna] dwelling-place ; God makes him, His 
work in His own good time, and this through a 
power whose working corresponds with the 
riches and the glory of His grace.—Did Christ 
dwellin us, what would we become to our friends, 
to our enemies, to the world, to the heavens !— 
Only the Spirit of God in us can disclose to us 
what God is; only faith, through the Holy Ghost, 
can apprehend Christ and His life in us; only 
pure, holy love in us can comprehend what is 
transcendent and blissful, the wonders of the love 


of God in Jesus Christ.—There is a breadth and |}: 


length and depth and height ; for this no worlds 
are too broad, no paths too long, no space too 
wide, no abyss, no hell too deep, no heaven too 
high, that it may not reach thither, and pene- 
trate there with might and almightiness, with 
light and life, with comfort and salvation and 
peace from eternal compassion—‘ fulness of 
God’’ the destination and end of man, the aim 


[The German has a similar paranomasia: Man soll das 
wendig 


§ roo nicht auswendig, sondern in ig lernen.— 











and end of all the decrees of God, of all the mys- 
teries of Christ. Canst thou not satisfy man? 
Must he still fill himself with a thousand trifles 
besides, that his happiness may be complete? 

Srizr :—The higher his petition seeks to as- 
cend above all understanding to Him, who is able 
to do above all, the deeper he bows himself.—The 
indwelling of Christ: Its beginning—through 
faith ; means—Christ’s love, which becomes ours; 
aim—according to the widest extension of the 
plan (knowledge) and inmost depths of the 
foundation ( Christ’s love ), 

Geriacu :—The love of Christ to us precedes 
all our love and knowledge. 

Nirzscu :—The essential petition, which we, 
each for all and all for each, should bear in our 
hearts, during the varieties and vicissitudes of 
our life-path. 1. Jis purport: a) To become 
strong in the inner man; 6) To have vital fellow- 
ship with the Redeemer; ¢) To know His love. 
2. The effect. 

Wotters ( Dedication sermon at ahr 
The proper prayer for a young congregation: 1 ) 
that its members become strong in the inner 
man: 2) that Christ lives in their hearts; 3) that 
they understand His love in its greatness and 
blessedness. 

GenzKEN (Preparatory Lecture* on Eph. iii. 
13-21): St. Paul our example in prayer. 5», 
He bows his knees, so we under the burden o 
our guilt; 2) He addresses himself to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; so there is no other 
name for us; 8) He asks power for the inner 
man to strengthen in faith, in love, and for every 
good work; so we. 

Léuz:—St. Paul’s request to the Ephesians, — 
his prayer to God, his song of praise to Him, all 
in relation to the great mystery of building the 
church on earth. ' 

WesTEeRMEIER :—The best prayer: 1) to whom 
it is addressed; 2) the gifts it desires; 8) the: 
basis on which it rests. 

Kuivuee :—Seek the kingdom of God, not in ex- 
ternal things, but in the inner man—1) in 
judging of the contest of the gospel against the 
world; 2) of the blessing of the gospel in your 
selves. ; 

Rasus:—A glance into the closet. of the 
Apostle: 1) How we should approach God in 
prayer; 2) how supplicate Him; 8) how praise 
Him. : 

RavTENBERG :—What Paul does in his tribu 
lations, that his disciples may not become weary 
in the walk of faith: 1) He is far from them— 
yet sends them his mighty word; 2) He suffers 
the contempt of the world—but endures it for 
their glory; 8) He cannot give them his hand, 
but he bows his knee for them. : 

Dr. Meter (Baptismal discourse-on ver. 18): 
On the breadth, length, depth, height of the love 
of God. 

ProduLE :—Paul’s pious wish for the Church 
at Ephesus: 1. That they might not become 
weary in their Christian course (ver. 18). 2. 





* [ Beichtrede is literally a discourse at confession, but among 
Protestants means the service preparatory to the commun- 
ion, during the previous week. The etymology confirms the 
view, that our preparatory lecture is borrowed from the 
Romanist usage of confessing before the communion, though 
in reality a proper mode of obeying the injunction: Let a 

himseli—R.J aeris 
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man examine 
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That God would give them power to become 
strong in the inner man dg 14-16). 3. That 
Christ may dwell in their hearts (ver. 17). 4. 
That they may be able to comprehend with all 
saints the breadth—the universality, embracing 
all, the length—the endlessness from eternity to 
eternity, the depth and height—the immeasura- 
ble and incomprehensible greatness of the love of 
Christ. ~ ~~ 

[Honax:—The most beautiful object might be 
in the apartment of a blind man, and he not be 
sensible of its presence; or if by any means 
‘made aware of its nearness, he could have no de- 
‘light in its beauty. Christ dwells in us by faith, 
because it is by faith we perceive His presence, 
‘His excellence and His glory, and because it is 
by faith we appropriate and reciprocate the ma- 
nifestations of His love. Faith is to this spiri- 
‘tual communion what esteem and affection are to 
the fellowship of domestic life.—The love of 
Christ is infinite; not only because it inheres in 
‘an infinite subject, but because the condescen- 
‘sion and sufferings to which it led, and the bless- 
‘ings which it secures for its objects, are beyond 
‘our comprehension.—R. ] 
_ [Eapie:—Ver. 15. They lose the cold and 
official name of subjects in the familiar and en- 
‘dearing appellation of sons, and they are united 
to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as 
‘different products of the same Divine workman- 








ship, but they merge into one family—“ all they 
are brethren.’”’—Ver. 17. When Ignatius was 
asked, on his trial, by the ed vie what was 
the meaning of his name—Theophorus—he 
promptly replied, ‘‘He who has Christ in his 
breast.’”’—Love is the fundamental grace.—Ver. 
19. As the attachment of a man, it may be 
gauged; but as the love of a God, who can by 
searching find it out? Uncaused itself, it origi- 
nated salvation ; unresponded to amidst the ‘con- 
tradiction of sinners,” it neither pined nor col- 
lapsed. Itled from Divine immortality to human 
agonies and dissolution, for the victim was bound 
to the cross, not by the nails of the military exe- 
cutioner, but by the “‘cords of love.” It loved 
repulsive unloveliness, and, unnourished by re- 
ciprocated attachment, its ardor was unquenched, 
nay, is unquenchable, for it is changeless as the 
bosom in which it dwells. Thus it may be 
known, while yet it “‘ passeth knowledge ;”’ thus 
it may be experimentally known, while still in 
its origin and glory it surpasses comprehension, 
and presents new and newer phases to the loving 
and inquiring spirit. For one may drink of the 
spring and be refreshed, and his eye may take 
in at one view its extent and circuit, while he 
may be able neither to fathom the depth nor mete 
out the volume of the ocean whence it has its ori- 
gin.—R. ] 





8. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology. 


(Cuap. III. 20, 21). 


20 


Now unto [to] him that [who] is able to do [above all things], exceeding abun- 


dantly above all that [above what] we ask or think, according to: the power that 
21 worketh in us, Unto [to] him be [the] glory in the church by [in]! Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end [/it., unto all the generations of the age of 


the ages]. Amen. 





TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 21.—After év ri ExxAnoiaN, A.B.C. insert nal before évy Xptar@ Inaood. A few authorities [D.1 F.] 
read: év Xptor@ “Ingod kai (év) tH éxxAnoig, evidently from: doctrinal hesitation about placing the church before Christ ; 
in single minor authorities év i éxxAnoia is wanting. This arises from the inappropriate cai, which only disturbs, and 
although well supported externally, is inadmissible on internal grounds. It may be rejected, and is rejected by Tischen- 
dorf, on the authority of a number of important MSS. [These are D.2 K. L., besides the great majority of cursives, oldest 
versions, and many fathers. Rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer, and most, bracketted by Alford, accepted by Lachmann, Blli- 
cott (ed. 3,4 only). Before the discovery of %, the internal grounds were sufficiently strong to outweigh the preponderant 
uncial testimony in its favor, but now the question is more doubtful. The sense is not affected materially by the variation, 
though the insertion precludes one oo gee The word may have been inserted to indicate the other meaning, hence 
its omission presents a lectio difficilior—R.] 


aboveall things —T 6 d * duvayévyw stands 
emphatically first, because the matter in hand is 
the manifestation of God’s power and almighti- 
ness (ver. 16:  duvaue, ver. 18: é€cayxbonre). 
With the infinitive toc#oac [** todo,” to ef- 
fect], we must closely connect irép rdvra, 
*‘ above all,” under which we should understand 


* [Atrorv: “éé brings out a slight contrast to what has 

just preceded—viz., ourselves, and our need of strength and 

‘our growth in knowledge and fulness,” but the contrast is 

ae has’ a to justify our rendering the particle: 
ut?’ — 2 . =e Se ' A get 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In general the doxology is frequent, either at 
‘the beginning (i. 8-14; 1 Pet. i. 8-5), or at the 
‘close of an Epistle (Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. iv. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. v: 11; Jude 25; 
Heb. xiii. 21), or at the close of a section, as 
‘here, Rom. xi. 38-36; Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17. 





Ver. 20. Now to him who is able to do 
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creatures, powers and events, which may act in 
a hindering, disturbing or destructive way. 

Exceeding abundantly above what we 
ask or think [i tepexmeptocod Ov aitot- 
neda } voovpmev].—tin this added qualifica- 
tion the Apostle places God’s almightiness in 
comparison with his prayer, and that in a most 
striking manner. Hence trepextepiocod, 
found also in 1 Thes. iii. 10, v.18 [?]. Simi- 
lar expressions, strengthening the sense, occur 
in Eph. i. 21; iv. 10; Rom. v.20; 2 Cor. vii. 4, 
13; xi. 5; xii. 11; 1 Tim. i. 14; Mark vii. 87; 
xiv. 81; vi. 51. In its comparative signification 
it governs, as inver. 19: trepBadArovoay tij¢ yvo- 
cewc, the genitive dv, which is = rav & aitod- 

eda } voovuerv. Benaet: Cogitatio latius 
patet quam preces; gradatio. God is greater than 
our heart (1 John iii. 20). CuRysostom: éya 
pév yap ebvyouat, atic dé Kat ywpic THe éune evxne 
peilova épydoetat TOV huetépwv aithoewy ovy aTAOG 
peiGova h ék mepiccov GAA’ imepeKrepicoov, Td pé- 
yeloc éudaivwr tie Swpeac. 

[The relative does not refer to wdyra; it in- 
troduces a new but related subject. The two 
phrases are not in apposition, but the second 
member explains the first. There is no tautology 
therefore, since subjoined to the expression of 
God’s super-abundant power, we have a defini- 
tion of the mode in which it displays itself, viz., 
by conferring spiritual gifts in super-abundance 
(Eapiz). There is no hyperbole as Har.ess 
thinks, though Paul has such a marked predi- 
lection for irép and its compounds; it ‘* occurs 
nearly thrice as many times in Paul’s Epistles 
and that to the Hebrews as in the rest of the New 
Testament; and of the 28 words compounded 
with irép, 22 are found in these Epistles, and 20 
of them there alone.” —R. ] 

According to the power that worketh 
[or is working] in us, kata rv dtvauiv 
THY Evepyovuevyny Ev Huiv.—This belongs 
to the phrase: ‘‘ableto do.” The present mid- 
dle participle marks the continued efficiency of 
His power, while ‘‘ in us”’ indicates both the ob- 
ject and the sphere of activity. Paulus allegat 
experientiam (BenGeL) and full of confidence turns 
from the beginning to the future. Comp. Col. i. 
29. Miraculous gifts (MicuagL) are not re- 
ferred to, nor should izép wévra, ‘above all,” 
be limited to gue hactenus visa sunt (GROTIUS), or 
the preposition izép be taken adverbially 
(BenGex), as in 2 Cor. xi. 28 alone. [The power, 
so frequently referred to in this Epistle, is the 
might of the indwelling Spirit. The middle 
(comp. Gal. v. 6) is used mainly in non-personal 
references; see WINER, p. 242.—R.] 


Ver. 21. To him be the glory, airé 7 
66€a.—The pronoun sums up vigorously and 
emphatically what is predicated in ver. 20. The 
dative denotes that the glory is due, will be 
given to Him (Luke xvii. 18; John ix. 24; Acts 
xii. 23; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Pet. i, 21; Acts iv. 9, 
xi. 18; xiv. 7; xvi. 9; xix. 7). [So most com- 
mentators]. Accordingly the article, 7 dééa, 
does not indicate the “glory,” which He has 
(Hartess); in that case the pronoun airoi 
would occur, as in the interpolated doxology at 
the close of the Lord’s prayer: ért cov éoriv 7 
Baotieia, x. tr. 2. But it is the glory of the 





as 
church, which indeed she has first from God, but 
which as received from Him, properly His and 
yet appropriated by her, she returns to Him with 
gratitude and praise. It is not — érawoc, praise, 
which consists in words, nor = tiuf, honor, which 
consists in the judgment of those who praise, but 
refers to the life, worship, and character of the 
church. Comp. i. 12, 14: eic¢ érawvov ric d6Enc 
avrov, ‘‘ unto the praise of his glory.” It is most 
natural to supply éorw. 

In the church in Christ Jesus, [iv r@ 
éxkanoig év Xptor@ Ly 0 00].—The prepo- 
sition év before rj éxxAnoia points to the sphere 
in which the glory of God is given back, defining 
more closely either the omitted éorw or # ddéfa. 
By 7% éxkAnoia, ‘*the church,” we should under- 
stand the assembly of those in whom God’s power 
has become efficient and works (ver. 20: ‘in 
us”); it is accordingly no external region 
(Meyer), which is indifferent internally, and be- 
side which an inner spiritual sphere is to be in- 
dicated (év Xpior@); the church is indeed her- 
self such a sphere. Hence the phrase “in Christ 
Jesus,” defines more closely the church, its cha- 
racter and status, in order to explain, in what 
church the glory can and shall be given to God. 
Luther has rendered it properly as one notion: 
die in Christo Jesu lebendige Gemeinde (the church 
alive in Christ Jesus). 

[To this interpretation, which is that of Oxs- 
HAUSEN, STIER and others, it is properly objected 
that such a definition of the church is altogether 


unnecessary. If xai be accepted (see Textual 
Note) this exegesis is inadmissible. Nor is the 
view of Meyer (with Hariess, De Werrs, 


Eaviz, Hopas, Atrorp and Ex.icorr) open to 
the objection urged by Braune that it presents 
an external region internally indifferent. The 
sphere of the giving of glory is defined in a two- 
fold manner: ‘It is offered in the church, but 
it is, at the same time offered ‘in Christ Jesus,’ 
or presented by the members of the sacred com- 
munity in the consciousness of union with Him” 
(Eapie); “if any glory comes from us to God 
it is in Christ.” The repetition of év seems to 
point to such a meaning, even if xai be omitted. 
—R.] Hence it is not.— to da Xpicroi (Gro- 
T1us); comp. Col. iii. 17; Rom. i. 18; vii. 25, 
[Catvin, Beza and Rueckert: per Christum; 
E. V.: “by Christ Jesus ;” oiy Xpior@ (CEcv- 
MENIUS), all alike objectionable, for even the in- 
strumental sense of év is not exactly — did, and 
the proper sense of the preposition is the more 
necessary because it occurs for the second time. 
—ai 

Tito allthe generations of the age of 
the ages, [ei¢ whoacTacyevedcTov aid- 
vocT@vatavar, augv)].—The phrase cic x a- 
cac tac yevede designates the successive 
groups which are added to this church; yeveai 
designates the groups of living persons. Now, 
at the time when Paul writes, the beginning has 
been made, the first yeved, ‘* generation,” which 
reflects Godward the glory, the light in and from 
His light, is present; and thus it should and will 
continue, hence e¢ic, “unto.” It is — sic yevedv 
kal yevedv, or eig yevedg yevedv (Luke i, 50, vari- 
ous reading); this rh yep expressing the 
same idea as tacat; ‘the iterative form of the 
expression indicated the extension’ (HaRgss). 
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|. (he phrase rot aldvocg trav aidvoar de- 
fines to what these yeveal belong and extend, in 
omnes generationes, que complectitur 6 aidv, qui ter- 
minatur in rove aldvac perpetuos (BENGEL). ‘O aidv 
marks the unity or totality of passing time, which 
at the same time includes eternity. We have no 
- word which indicates both, as the Greeks had. 
(True in both English and German]. Benaex: 
aidvec periodi economize divine ab una quasi scena 
ad aliam decurrentes ; hic amplificantur causa ut- 
rumque vocabulum, cum metaphorain yeved, genera- 
tio, conjungitur, ut significetur tempus bene longum ; 
nam in ai@o. non jam sunt GENERATIONES. Paul 
says therefore, that the church now begun shall 
continue through a long series of generations; 
begun on earth it will be developed throughout 
these generations, and even when generations 
shall cease, shall continue in «ons, without suc- 
cession of generations, and these generations 
and those #ons (in which new generations are 
not added, but the constituent ones continue 
permanently) form a whole, one aidy, the aidv 
uéddwv, Instead of this full formula we find only 
elc Tove ai@vac, Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 36; xvi. 
27; Luke i. 83; 2 Cor. xi. 81; or aiévag trav 
aléver, 1 Tim, i. 17; 1 Pet. v.11. Rev. i. 6, 18; 
| iv. 9, 10, elec. ; ei¢ mavtag rove aidvac, Jude 25; 
| ele Tov ai@va, Matth. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 14, ete. ; 
ele Tov aidva Tov aidvoc, Heb. i. 8. Comp. Doetr. 
Notes, 5, 6. 

Only the most extravagant literalism can ex- 
clude the idea of eternity from this cumulative 
expression, and only the most forced exegesis can 
include “distinct traces of gnosticism.” Har- 
Less makes a subtle distinction between aidvec 
Tov aidvev and aidy tév aidver, taking the for- 
mer as more extensive, the latter intensive, for 
which there is little room here. Meyer is per- 
haps too literal in his view of yeveai, which 
Braune apparently adopts. ALrorp is satisfac- 
tory: ‘‘ Probably the account of the meaning is, 
that the age of ages (eternity) is conceived as 
containing ages, just as our ‘age’ contains 
years; and then those ages are thought of as 
made up, like ours, of generations. It is used, 
by a transfer of what we know in time, to ex- 
press, imperfectly and indeed improperly, the 
idea of Eternity.””—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God’s Omnipotence is unlimited, if we leave 
out of view His own will: He can do what He will 

(Ps. xv. 3). 
2. God’s power works in His people (év tiv, 
ver. 20), not merely over them, and about them; 
| for they do not resist Him with that will which 
| He has given from His own will to those created 
| in His image. He will not, with His omnipo- 
tence, force any into the Church in Christ Jesus, 
into salvation. Man has might to resist God's 
Almightiness within himself. [The limitation 
or extension of meaning which theologians of 
- different schools may put upon this last sentence, 
need not be discussed here. Given free-will, the 
sacred right of personality, and it is true in some 
snse—awfully true, since this is the fearful 
ate of our priviiogs as free men. How God’s 
cimightiness, notwithstanding, never fails of its 
purpose, we do not know; it never does, 











lies at the foundation of all proper theology. 
8. The Essence of worship is the thankful re- 
turn of what God has bestowed and the recipient 
has accepted and appropriated; hence the ap- 
proach of the recipient to the Bestower, in gra- 
titude for the gift, praise for the Giver; the 
deepest ground of adoration is, however, the 
condescending grace and imparting love of the 
Almighty God. He who is blessed begins to 
bless the Blesser (i. 3) and ends in praise of the 
God of glory (iii. 20, 21). 

4. The true Uhurch, a creation of God (ver. 20), 
a living congregation, an assembly of sanctified 
persons, is Christian, having and needing no 
other Mediator than Christ Jesus, proving and 
defining the relation to the church according to 
the relation to Him. 

5. The Christian Church has a history, a deve- 
lopment through a long series of generations 
even into eternity. Hormann (Schriftheweis, II. 
2, p. 127) retains the xai before év Xpior@ ’Iyjoow 
and thinks the glorifying of God “in the church” 
takes place only in time and on earth, but “in 
Christ” eternally, as though the church were a 
temporal thing and nothing more. [Eapie: 
“The obligation to glorify God lasts through 
eternity, and the glorified church will ever de- 
light in rendering praise, ‘as is most due.’ 
Eternal perfection will sustain an eternal an- 
them.”—R. 

6. The Church of Jesus Christ does not find 
her final issue in the State (Rorue), or in a 
higher grade of culture ;* she has a rising with- 
out a setting. Rescued through all the changes 
of national life, she is herself the rescuer of in- 
dividuals, and of larger groups as well, unto the 
future of eternity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Prayer is no limit to God’s working in thee, 
but a condition, which He Himself has appointed, 
without which thou canst not experience His 
almighty grace.—Thou arta creature of God, 
and shouldst become a work of His, praising the 
Master hand in word and deed, and above allin 
private character and conduct.—‘‘ Exceeding 
abundantly!” Hagar asked a drop and found a 
well (Gen. xxi. 19); Saul sought his father’s 
asses and found a crown (1 Sam. ix. 3; x. 1); 
David asked bread and received a kingdom (1 
Sam. xxi. 8). 

Starke: God does more than we desire. Jo- 
seph wishes only to be free from the iron chains: 
behold, God not only does what he desires, but 
gives him golden chains besides. 

HevuBNer :—In the synagogues, mosques, and 
pagodas there is no true praise of God, nor yet 
in our churches, if Christ be not known.—TZhe 
prayer of Paul for the church (vers. 18721). 1. 
It was prompted by the impulse of love (ver. 
18). 2. Full of confidence toward God, the Fa- 
ther of all churches (vers. 14, 15). 38. It was 
holy in its purport (vers. 16-19). 4. Hopeful, 





* [When De Wette asks: “Was the Apostle warranted in 
expecting such a long duration for the Church?” he pewes 
his utter want of sympathy with this Epistle, and abundantly 

ustifies the criticism made on his commentary by ALFORD 
ie Introd, 33, 5).—R.] 
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certain of hearing (vers. 20, 21).—G@od the true 
Father, 1. Exposition: a) He is not only the 
physical Creator and Upholder, but 6) spiritual 
Father (vers. 14-16). 2. Ground of our belief 
in this: a) not mere reason and experience, but 
b) the gospel of Christ (vers. 17,18). 3. Power 
of this belief: a) it attracts our heart to God 
(ver. 18), so that we understand God’s heart, 5) 
it strengthens unto obedience, ¢) it gives com- 
fort and hope (vers. 19-21).—The intimate fel- 
lowship of the Apostles and their churches as an 
example for us.—The inner growth of a Chris- 
tian church. 

Rieger: What occurs to each one at his con- 








vation and government of all things. —- 

[Eapie:—The Trinity is here again brought 
out to view. The power within us is that of the 
Spirit, and glory in Christ is presented to the 
Father who answers prayer through the Son, — 
and by the Spirit; and, therefore, to the Father, 
in the Son, and by the Spirit, is offered this glo- 
rious minstrelsy: ‘As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.’’—R. ] 
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PART SECOND. 


THE SPIRIT RULING IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Cuapters IV.-VI. 20. 


1. The Theme of 


the Whole Part: 


Walk worthy of the calling love and unity. 


Cuap. IV. 1-3. 


1 I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, 


beseech you [I exhort you therefore, I the 


prisoner in the Lord,]' that ye walk worthy of the vocation [calling] wherewith ye 
2 are [were] called, With all lowliness and meekness,’ with long-suffering, forbearing 
3 one another in love; Endeavoring [Earnestly striving] to keep the unity of the 


Spirit in the bond of peace. 


TEXTUAL AND 
1 Ver. 1.—Nearly all MSS. have: év kupio; &.: 


év ria ee 
out the emphatic force of a paxad@ (exhort rather than beseech) ; 


GRAMMATICAL. 


[The change of order is for the purpose of bringing 
the second J being required in English. Jn is substi- 


tuted for of as more correct, while calling is in itself a better word than vocation, serving here to preserve the correspond- 


ence between the substantive and verb (aorist: were called).—R. 
2 Ver. 2.—[The spelling mpairyTos (N. B. C.17) is considered by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, as the best attested 


form in the dialect of the New Testament. Comp. Gal. y. 23. 


Braune apparently prefers mpadrnros (Rec., A. D. F. L., most 


cursives). His rendering of the three terms is very neat: mit aller Demuth und Sanftmuth, mit Langmuth.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1 a. The connection. I exhort you 
therefore, I the prisoner in the Lord [II apa- 
Kase obv bpag ya 6 déoputog év Kupig). 
—The verb rapaxadé, placed first for emphasis, 
marks what follows as the ethical part. Ov», 
‘‘ therefore,” joins this practical, hortatory por- 
tion of the letter with the previous theoretical 
part, and that too as a consequence, so that the 
one forms a foundation for the other; the con- 
text indicating the reference more eclosely.—'O 
déoptoc, the prisoner,” resumes what was 
expressed in iii. 1 and continued further in vers. 
13,14. As Paul in his bonds prays for the 
Church, so he exhorts it also. Although the paro- 
nomasia (7 apakxarG—« Agae wc) recalls éxxAy- 


of the prayer incidentally d 





sia, yet the reference is not to év rq éxxAnoia, ver. | 


21, but to the whole of what precedes (r7 éxxAy- 
cia has occurred already in. i. 22), which is, 
however, summed up in the concluding dox- 
ology. Hence Meyer is incorrect in taking oi» 
as an inference from iii. 2l merely.* The ex- 
hortation of the Apostle gives special emphasis 
to éyé, “I,” even though it stands after inae, 
“you,” in the Greek. The phrase, 6 déomtoce 





* (EAvIE ap a reference to the preceding paragraph; 
ALForD toall that precedes so (Honeg), but adds: “here 
perhaps also a resumption of tovrouv xdpww of chap. iii. 1, 14, 
and thus carried back to the contents of chaps. iii.’ Exit. 
corr: ‘To those passages in the preceding chapter which 
relate to the spiritual privileges and calling of the Ephesians, 
€. g., Vers. 6,12, but especially to ver. 14 ff., in which the tenor 
loses how high and how great 
that calling really was.” The objection to the more ra 
reference in my mind is, that it assumes the Epistle to have 
been by the Apostle himself purposely divided into two par 
doctrinal and ical, like the 


ns of a sermon. Paul’ 
method is ion.—R.] _ 
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év «vplo,* “the prisoner in the Lord” (which 
ean be taken together grammatically, and must 
‘be taken ther in view of the reference to 
iii, 1), marks the importance of the exhortation 
of Paul, who as a “faithful member of Christ” 
bears chains in and for the cause of Christ. 
Catvin: Hrant (vineula) enim veluti sigillum hono- 
rificee illius legationis, quam obtinuerat. TuEropo- 
RET: Toile dia Tov Xpiordv decpoic évaBpiverac uar- 
Aov } Baorrede diadjuart. He isa shining exam- 
| ple, and elsewhere he refers to his own walk in 
i agreement with his preaching (1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 17); he speaks accordingly ad ex- 
citandum effectum, quo sit efficacior exhortatio (Es- 
rivs), but not ut Paulum obsequio exhilararent 
(Bencer). He wishes to gain attention and 
efficacy for his tapaxaAciv, by appealing, not to 
his imprisonment, which in itself was incapable 
of strengthening his exhortation, but to his will- 
ing, joyful, worthy wearing of the bonds; thus 
at the same time also strongly urging self-denial. 
‘he verb itself means originally ¢o cali hither, to 
invite (Acts xviii. 20); then fo address either 
hortatively (Rom. xii. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 8) or conso- 
lingly (2 Cor. ii. 7; i. 6; vii. 6, 7). ‘Tua, 
*‘you,” designates the Church in its individual 
members; he always conceives of the Church as 
a fellowship of particular persons. 


The fundamental exhortation. Ver. 1 8. 
That ye walk worthy of the calling 
GEthio wWepimwatHjoat THE KAHGEwC.—The 
infinitive 7 epimvatyoac (see ii. 2), as in Acts 
xxvii. 33, 84, sets forth the purport of the ex- 
hortation. The emphasis, of course, rests upon 
the closer qualification a@fiw¢ (‘*worthy’’), 
which stands first; for the kind of walk is the 
important matter. The genitive Ne in Phil. 
i. 27; Col. i. 10; Rom. xvi. 2; Thess. ii. 
12) r#¢ KAhoews denotes that call of God, to 
which the walk must correspond, in order to be 
worthy. 

Wherewith ye were called, 7¢ (instead 
of 7, 1 Cor. vii. 20) x2 9077 e.t—This relative 
clause joined per attractionem (see on i. 8) indi- 
cates that the call has already taken place and 
been accepted. He speaks of a walk corres- 
ponding to the call already received, not as 
though we should walk worthy, in order to be 
called, but, since we are called through the grace 
of God without our merit or worthiness, we 
should not be unworthy of such grace (CaLvin). 





_* [the choice of this phrase here, following iii. 1, where the 
genitive occurs, is overlooked in the E. V. °Ev is not here 
=.a or ctv (it is doubtful if it ever is), but denotes the 
sphere or element of the captivity. As distinguished from 
iii, 1, this passage gives prominence to the fellowship with 
Christ and devotion to His cause, while the genitive marks 
Christ more definitely as the author or originator of the cap- 
tivity. “In the Lord” seems to be at times, ELLicorr re- 
marks, little more than a qualitative definition, yet there is 
far more danger of abrifeng. than extending its profound 
spiritual sign ficance.—The phrase cannot be joined with the 
verb, as is done by SemLer and Koppe.—R. 

+ (| Meyrer thinks the attraction is from the accusative jv, 
though admitting that a dative might be proper here, Dg 
Werre denies the propriety of the expression KAjaw cade 
accusative), though it is defended by Winer, p. 154, 
an, .f KaTaoxvvew thy KAjow fv 

gives the a grammatical form 
e law of attraction, is 













Comp. vers. 17-30; ii. 10; Tit. ii. 11 ff; Rom. 


viii. 4 ff.; Gal. v. 19 ff. 


Closer definition of the Christian walk ; vers. 2, 3. 

Ver. 2. With all lowliness and meekness 
[mera madone taretvogpootvync kai mpad- 
tntocg. See Textual Note *}.—This clause de- 
fines more closely “‘ walk worthy of the calling,” 
joining with it two attendants which belong to 
the Christian walk (Winer, p. 353).* First stands 
« lowliness,”’ which has for its opposite ‘‘ mind- 
ing high things” (Rom. xii. 16), ‘* thinking one’s 
self to be something ” (Gal. vi. 3); it is raon¢ 
apetic trobéoe (Curysostom). Comp. Phil. ii. 
8; Col. ii. 18, 23; iii. 12, 13. It is belief in 
our poverty over against faith in Christ, so that 
we know we have nothing, know nothing, can do 
nothing, having only an ermapty hand, yet an open 
one, to receive what the Lord will give. Ac- 
cordingly, as in Matt. v. 3, 4, 5, to “‘the poor in 
spirit” and “they that mourn” (=ol razecvo- 
gpovovvrec) are joined ‘‘the meek,” so here 
‘¢meekness,” tp airyc, is added, that mildness 
which is gentle toward others, because it thinks: 
Have I been helped, then I do not know, who 
should not be helped! Comp. Gal. vi. 1; 2 Cor. 
x. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 25. [See Trencu, 
Syn. N. T. 3 xlii., perhaps the most discrimina- 
ting essay on these words which can be found.f 
—R.] The adjective té07¢, “all,” denotes all 
the various relations and situations of lowliness 
and meekness; the former must manifest itself 
in both intellectual and ethical spheres, before 
God and men, the latter toward friend and foe, 
under violations of our own rights and property 
as well as those of our neighbor. 

With long-suffering, werd wakpobvpiac, 
is co-ordinate in form with the other two, stand- 
ing closely connected, yet taken up by itself. 
Long-suffering (Matt. xviii. 26, 29; 1 Cor. xiii. 
4; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22) is a manifestation 
of meekness; much depends upon it frequently 
in the life of a church. Hence it accords with 
the context to distinguish this by a second pera 
and to conjoin it tothe other terms. [The word 
means, not taking swift vengeance or inflicting 
speedy punishment, though it becomes more 
general in its sense—forbearance of every kind. 
The pointing of the E. V. is correct, making the 
phrase a separate clause. Besides the objection 
which Braune urges below against connecting it 
with what follows we may add, that thus the 
phrase would receive undue emphasis and the 
parallelism of the participial clauses be disturbed, 

Forbearing one another in love [ave y6- 
hevot aGAAhawv iv dydrn].—We would ex- 
pect the accusative here instead of the nomina- 
tive: mapaxade b ue 4 c—repimatjoai—a v € yom é- 
vovce. It isnot however the iuac, ** you,” which 





* [Sv denotes coherence, often with the same idea of as- 
sistance; mera refers to an accompaniment or attendant.— 


[TRENCH properly objects to CHRYSOSTOM’S pond humility, 
which shows itself in his definition of the first term: 
“making ourselves small when we are great,” defining it 
rather: “the esteming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are 
so: the thinking truly, lowlily of ourselves.’—The second 
term is more than gentleness. to which Braune aud Hopas 
seem to limit it; it rests on the former as its foundation, ac- 
cepting Gud’s dealings in humility, and manifesting itself 
toward men, because they are His instruments.—R.] 
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is to be more closely defined, but the “ walking,” 
not the subject, who should walk, but the predi- 
cate, how the walk is to be conducted; the two 
participles (here and ver. 3) do not then present 
secondary and additional thoughts. The pas- 
sage is continued as though, in accordance with 
the sense, wepitatgoate were to be read. So 
i. 18; Col. iii. 16; ii, 2, 10. Wainer, p. 532. 
"Ave yoémevor are those who endure the inju- 
ries and sins of others; avoyf is the action of 
pakpoOvuia, ‘‘ long-suffering,” which as the dispo- 
sition, virtue, is to be perceived in the former. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 4. 
’Avéyeoba is the active forbearance, bouévecy the 
quiet endurance. Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 194. 
The genitive @AA#Aw», “one another,” refers 
to the fact, that each one, who has to endure 
from another, gives occasion also for endurance ; 
“long-suffering” is well aware of this. 

In love,év ayadnr7.—This shows at once 
that the forbearance should not be mere cold- 
ness, indifference, obtuseness. Love should be 
the element of the endurance (iii. 18). Aliorum 
infirmitates quo animo ferimus, nec ob ea, que 
nobis in proximo displicent, ab ejus amicitia recedi- 
mus, sed PERSONAM constanter amamus, etsi vitia in 
odio habeamus (Cauovius). Hence ‘in love” is 
not to be joined with what follows (OLSHAUSEN) ; 
nor are we besides this qualification of ‘ for- 
bearing,” to take ‘ with long-suffering,” as still 
another such (Catvin, Rueckert, HaRr.ess, 
Stier and others); for the ‘‘forbearing ” is the 
act of the ‘‘ long-suffering,” and the latter is not 
therefore the attendant (uerd) of the former, but 
its ground, its cause; a forbearing without love 
is conceivable and actually occurs, but never 
without long-suffering and yet in love, since 
love, according to its very nature, ‘“ suffereth 
long” (uaxpofuuei, 1 Cor. xiii. 4). Still less al- 
lowable is it to join the first werd with ave yduevor 
(BenGeL). [Meyer properly urges against this 
view that it makes an abrupt, instead of an easy, 
transition from the general: ‘‘ walk worthy,” to 
the special: ‘‘forbearing one another.” —R. ] 


Ver. 8. Harnestly striving to keep [orov- 
dadCovtrec typeiv].—tThe participle is to be 
regarded grammatically like the preceding one. 

‘‘This clause is parallel to the preceding, and 
indicates not so much, as Meyer says, the inward 
feelings by which the avéyeo@a: is to be charac- 
terized, as rather the motive to it, and the ac- 
companying or simultaneous effort” (Eapie).— 
R.] It describes the zealous striving (LUTHER: 
be diligent), as Gal. ii. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 19. The 
present infinitive r7peiv denotes the continued 
maintenance which is necessary every day, since 
dangers constantly approach. ‘The idea of the 
verb refers to retaining possession of property, 
which has not firstto be gained. Htiam ubi nulla 
Jissura est, monitis opus est (BENGEL). 

The unity of the Spirit, r7v évéryra 
rowv mvebmartog, not Tov vodc, is the unity 
which the Holy Spirit effects. So Curysostom: 
TO TvEevua Tove yéver Kat Tpdrroie Staddpore dteoTHK6- 
rac évoi, and most. It is not the unity peculiar 
to the Spirit, which needs not to be preserved by 
us (SCHENKEL), but the unity and concord of the 
Church and its members, and indeed only that 
which the Holy Ghost works; that accomplished 





by the spirit of the age is not the object of zea- 
lous preservation (r7peiv), but only of purifi- 
cation. [The genitive is that of the originating 
cause (EApie, Eviicorr) rather than a possessive, 
—The reference to the human spirit is altogether 
inadmissible, yet is advocated by ANSELM, Eras- 
nee Cavin, Estivus, Rueckert, and others.— 


n the bond of peace, ?v +6 cvvdécnua 
TH¢ etphvnc.—This defines more closely the 
‘keeping ”’ which is the object of the ‘earnestly 
striving,” and in the same way (év) as in ver. 2 
ACoeh eiemmarrinvt: in love”), since something 

epends upon the motive and mode of preserving 
unity. The very ‘ unity,” which is ‘of the 
Spirit,” required and wrought by the Spirit, can 
be fostered, furthered and preserved in a carnal 
manner, from political and egotistical grounds. 
Against this our phrase is directed. ‘Ocivdecpor, 
with the exception of Acts viii. 23, occurs only 
here and in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 19; 
iii. 14) ; to vers. 2, 8, Col. iii. 18, 14 are evident 
parallels. There ‘‘love” is ‘the bond of per- 
fectness,”’ hence a bond well adapted to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. «* Peace” is indeed itself a . 
condition corresponding alike with ‘‘unity” and 
‘‘love ;” it isin spiritual life, and for the Church, 
first peace with God, and then that peace of 
heart which is undisturbed by the assaults, temp- 
tations and ills of the world and the flesh, not 
even by the disquiet of the conscience ; and fur- 
ther with respect to our neighbor, it is peace 
with him in love to him, out of love to the Lord 
of the Church, the Saviour, to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, and to His 
children through Him. Hence love is the bond 
which cherishes peace in the Church, and in 
such love should that unity be preserved, which 
God’s Spirit will work in the Church of Christ ; 
‘love edifieth” (1 Cor. viii. 1). Accordingly 
‘*the bond of peace” is love itself (so BENGEL). 
The genitive is, therefore, not epexegetical 
BLEEK), nor the genitive of apposition (Mryer, 
CHENKEL); else, as RuecKERT aptly remarks, 
the foundation of the building would be sus- 
tained by a perishable roof, the unity of the 
Spirit be preserved in or through peace with our 
neighbor, while the Apostle says, that the unity 
of the Spirit should be preserved in the efficient 
strength of the power, which fosters this very 
peace; that is love, which has peace through 
faith in love, and brings, establishes and retains 
peace. Where it is wanting, there is carnal 
nature and discord (1 Cor. iii. 8). Accordingly 
the preposition ‘‘in ’’ designates love as the ele- 
ment in which the unity of the Spirit is to be 
maintained ; hence év is not—d:d (BLEEK). 
[Braune’s view takes the genitive as gen. ob- 
ject. It is adopted by Benaet, Rueckert, Har- 
Less, Strer, following THeopaystact. But it is 
open to serious objection. It is far from proba- 
ble that the Apostle would express the notion 
‘‘in love” by such a periphrasis, especially as 
the parallel clauses are not parallel in the mean~ 
ing of their several parts. Certainly the Ephe- 
sians would not have the Colossian Epistle at 
hand to suggest to them this sense, and itis not 
at all obvious without that suggestion. The as- 


sumption that éy was instrumental may have led 
On the 


to this view of the phrase (Meyer). 
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other hand if the genitive be taken as one of ap- 
position, defining the “bond” as ‘ peace” (so 
LATT, OtsHausEeN, Meyer, Eapvie, Hopar, AL- 
rorp, Ex.icorr), we have an obvious and simple 
interpretation, suiting the sense of év. Rugck- 
ERT’s objection really applies only to the instru- 
mental sense of the proposition. ALrorpD: 
Peace binds together the Church as a condition 
and symbol of that inner unity which is only 
wrought by the indwelling Spirit of God.—Far 
more than the union of Jew and Gentile is meant. 
—R.] 





















































DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Doctrine and Exhortation. ‘*The distinction 
of doctrinal and hortatory parts must not assume 
the unapostolical character of that modern fiction, 
according to which exhortation is so severed 
from doctrinal discussion, as to contain no doc- 
trine at all. As little as an apostolic Epistle is 
a mere doctrinal discussion, so little is an apos- 
tolie, or even a Christian, exhortation without 
doctrine. What the Apostle requires, are not 
requirements in addition to and outside of doc- 
trine, but requirements of doctrine, if by doctrine 
we mean the knowledge of Christian saving truth. 
This is the very order, which distinguishes Chris- 
tian ethics from all other.” The Apostle now 
shows his readers, ‘‘what the gospel requires, 
after he has called to their memories what it has 
given them. It requires manifestations of life 
from those who had been quickened, not from 
the dead. It expecis works of love and right- 
eousness from those who believe and are justi- 
fied, from him who has been new-created unto 
good works (comp. on ii. 10). It expects good 
fruit from a good tree. The opinion that men 
ean gather grapes of thorns, see works of holi- 
ness without faith, and make man just before 
God without the Redeemer; the preaching of 
morality and the theory of good works without 
faith, all constitute a perversion of Christian 
intelligence and of the apostolic order into the 
futility and confusion of pseudo-Christianity,”’ 
(Hartess). [The Apostle’s ‘‘therefore” re- 
bukes both the dogmatism of dead orthodoxy, 
and the cry: give us something practical, none 
of your dry doctrine. At one time the applica- 
tion to the former was more necessary, but 
the tendency of the present day calls for special 
attention to the other phase of the matter. When 
professing Christians or churches tire of the 
facts respecting God’s love in Christ (the real 
Christian doctrine on which the Apostle’s 
“therefore” rests), they have already ceased to 
be in earnest about the worthy walk.—R. } 
2. Paul's right to exhort. The exhortation of 
the Apostle proceeds rather from the Christian 
worthiness of ‘‘the prisoner of the Lord,’ than 
from the apostolic dignity of the ambassador of 
the Lord; the latter is more the merely outward, 
the former more the inward authority, both be- 
longing together; the latter could not exist with- 
out the former and vice versa. The former would 
have neither courage nor right without the lat- 
ter, but the latter would lack fervency, sincerity 
and emphasis without the former. The most 
winning exordium as well as the most powerful 
men, is still the Christianity of the servant of 





Christ. Vita clerici evangelium est populi. Non 
bene auditur, qui non bene diligitur (Grecory the 
Great). There should be no complaint, because 
at the present time so much is made to depend 
on the person, to this first of all men will look. 

8. The calling. With the calling which God 
proffers to us, which we have experienced, the 
Christian life begins. At first we have only to 
hear (Adren), then it comes about that we hearken 
(zuhdren), and finally we adhere (zugehéren). Many 
are the methods of the call: through God’s word 
sung or spoken in the sanctuary, in the pictures 
of sacred art, in holy action, in the statements 
of pious Christians, or in the Scriptures as we 
read in the closet, from the mouth of a mother 
or a child, from events in the life of others or 
ourselves, in the voice of conscience and the im- 
mediate suggestion of the Spirit, suddenly, or in 
the way of gradual consideration, of recollection 
of what was previously learned and perhaps long- 
forgotten—thus often is the call addressed to 
each: every one is more than once, yes many 
times called by God to Himself. To this the 
walk should correspond, to this it should give 
testimony. 

4. The worthiness of the walk is determined 
first and chiefly by the relation of him who is 
called to the revelation of grace which intro- 
duces and regulates the spiritually received, 
personal fellowship of grace with God. Thus 
the foundation of the Christian life is laid. In 
the received benefits and possession lies the germ 
of all the blessings of eternity. The great mat- 
ter is constancy, fidelity, personal fidelity to the 
inwardly efficient word of God, to the personal 
fellowship with God wrought by the Holy Ghost 
who calls us, not to a precept, a law, rule, maxim, 
not even to one’s own nature and soul; this 
comes in asa result of the first, which is the 
cause, the basis, the foundation work, followed 
by a superstructure of fidelity to the renewed 
soul, 

5. Lowliness is the first attendant (werd) of the 
Christian walk, beginning after the call of God: 
He who hears tne call, recognizes Jesus as the 
Christ, feeling, He has more and is more, His 
heavenly and Divine fellowship is beyond all our 
experience, He knows and explains and presents 
the Father’s will in overpowering clearness, 
strength and beauty, and thus he who is called 
ever feels himself to be more insignificant, sinful 
and needy. In listening to and looking unto 
Jesus, lowliness springs up within him; he be- 
came a Christian not having this, he did not need 
to bring it to Christianity or as a price for it, but 
by becoming a Christian he becomes humble, and 
that too in the most profound earnestness and 
lively sorrow over his own sin and poverty and 
weakness, The more the Christian knows and. 
feels himself to be exalted as a child of God, as 
a member of the body whose Head is Christ, so 
much the more does he feel himself to be exalted 
without any desert or worthiness, only through 
the fellowship of grace with his Creator, Re- 
deemer and Comforter. He rejoicesin his pecu- 
liar gifts, but only as given, not as profitable or 
abused. He well knows, that he is of worth be- 
fore God, but also that what he is and has is lit- 
tle in comparison with what he should and 





might be and have, that he is an unprofitable ser- 
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vant and yet is a child of God, a joint heir with 
Christ. 

6. Meekness is joined with lowliness. This is 
not a soft, yielding natural disposition, nor a 
prudent bridling of a passionate nature, but it is 
humility applied to the world, not taking offence 
at the offences of the world, even though misun- 
derstood, mercilessly treated, oppressed and per- 
secuted. This does not estrange her, for she 
knows herself. The knowledge and experience 
of corruption and of salvation through Christ in 
our own heart, produces either no permanent 
feeling, or else a common feeling, a fellow-feel- 
ing, which looks upon him who gives or prepares 
offence, as one who is suffering under sin, as un- 
fortunate, rather than as evil-minded and rejoicing 
in sin; accordingly she remains without bitter- 
ness, because she has herself experienced the 
rich grace of God, and perseveres in patience, 
because she knows God's patience. [It is also 
exercised toward God, in submission, which is 
the foundation of its manifestations toward men. 
—R. 

it ‘songieiiets is added as an especial at- 
tendant of the Christian walk in social life. It 
is meekness towards the sins of others, whom we 
can punish, meekness, keeping its ground against 
a long series of these. She knows out of her own 
experience of the long-suffering of God, that sin 
is misery, out of which condemning and judging 
never helps us, but rather grace and mercy, if 
one will let himself be helped. Long-suffering 
refrains from punishment, that rejects, cuts off, 
expels from fellowship and friendship, having 
instead entreaty, exhortation, instruction, disci- 
pline in word and deed. She can lovingly hope, 
is lovingly spirited and brave. She bears with 
her neighbor, does not weakly yield, does not 
stand by coldly and stolidly, nor yet embittered 
and in carnal anger; she is not whimpering and 
feeble, but strong and heroic in her love, like a 
mother or a friend. 

8. Unity should be the object of zealous 
striving, but only that unity which the Holy Ghost 
works. It is not first to be made, is not factitious, 
but unity, wrought from above, which we have 
only to preserve. Over against this, the Chris- 
tian must keep at a distance from all party com- 
binations, which in effect introduce discord and 
schism into church-life. But he must also avoid 
jumbling together the great variety and wealth 
of gifts and powers, and seeking to unite all un- 
der external form and letter. No carnal strife, 
but also no slothful peace, no patched-up, hypo- 
critical or dead unity. _ 

9. The impulse under which we must endeavor 
to keep this peace, is peaceable love, which can 
have foes, but is a foe to none, rejoicing in every 
gift and creature of God, embracing such and 
leading them into the life of the church, employ- 
ing and enjoying them, asa nation in time of 
peace with its various classes, labors and powers, 
strives in every direction to perform its task, not 
from the motions of the flesh, but from the basis 
which God has given, out towards the appointed 

oal. 
10. Paul conceives of the Church of Christ 
above all as a living company of Christian per- 
sons, not as an institution with all its regula- 
tions. But the sacredness does not rest upon the | 


individuals, but inheres in the whole o nism, 
which the Holy Ghost animates. ma 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Suffer as a Christian, in order to be able to 
work in the service of the Master.—Show thyself 
in deed a servant of Christ, in order in such ser- 
vice to be able to direct aright in word, those 
who are directed to thee.—Loosen doctrine from 
the precept which it contains, but do not sever 
them from one another; distinguish, but do not 
divide them. There is no Christianity without 
Christ, and no religion without morality, but at 
the same time those ethics are of no value which 
have no doctrine behind them. True the con- 
science is the voice of God, but what were that, 
if it were without the Word of God?—He who 
walks unworthy of his vocation is doubly cul- 
pable, more than a heathen; do not despise the 
calling.—As a child of man, a son of earth, no 
one stands alone and solitary, but with others, as 
child of God also dost thou belong to a family; 
take heed thereto! Thou belongest not merely 
to the visible, but also to the invisible church.— 
The three chief virtues of a Christian: Lowliness, 
meekness, and long-suffering [ Demuth, Sanftmuth, 
Langmuth|.—Humility is the basis of all Chris- 
tian virtue; without it all is wicked, however 
praiseworthy it may otherwise appear. It is 
nothing more than evangelical truth applied to all 
cases; a doctrine which does not make us humble 
is of no account.—Christian practice in walk and 
conversation is indispensable ; it is more import- 
ant to be skilful in this, than to have special in- 
sight respecting the theory. 

Starxe:—Christians have a great and import- 
ant calling, to walk worthily according to the 
commands of their Saviour. O that we ever had 
this calling before our eyes in all our doings! — 
Where there is much cross, there much light is. 
Tribulation brings experience; he preaches best 
who preaches out of his experience.—What God 
gives and how He gives should satisfy us. Bread 
and honor are the twin-portions of our calling.— 
He lives in no shame, who has an unpleasant 
calling, for God has set himin it. Has God or- 
dained, our pleasure’s gained!—Without lowli- 
ness, gentleness and patience the unity of the 
Spirit cannot be maintained. All discord, heresy 
and schism come from the vices which are op- 
posed to these virtues.—A gentle spirit is the 
garden in which patience grows.—Unity of the 
Spirit, the highest ornament of Christians. 
How? should those live in discord, who are 
members of one body, of one Head, Jesus Christ ? 
But that is the very sign of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity, that there are so many sects, so much 
discord and strife among Christians. 

Riecer:—Paul has just prayed so heartily, 
now he can exhort so profitably. Have you ne- 
ver found that after secret intercourse with God 
in prayer, your neighbor’s heart also inclines 
more to you, and is more willing to receive a 
word which is redolent of prayer ?—The call en- 
titles us indeed to the kingdom and glory of God, 
but it obligates us also to sanctification, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God and our Saviour.— 
Humility stands in the feeling of her own de- 





fects, and knows how slowly the growth of the 
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inner man proceeds; hence in meekness she does 
not exact too much of others, and in long-suffer- 
ing does not lose patience, when an enduring 
love is necessary in meeting others. Endurance 
is keenly felt, but love sweetens it, as we see in 
the case of our children, what we can endure in 
them, in order in love to help them out of their 
infirmities. Hndeavor overcomes all difficulties : 
only ever revert to confidence in God.—Unity in 
the Spirit we dare not make, but only keep it.— 
To maintain peace is better than to maintain right. 
Hevsner:—The Christian should be and re- 
main conscious of the fellowship to which he be- 
longs: it is a calamity in the Christian church, 
that this consciousness has been so greatly ex- 
tinguished. This consciousness should not be 
maintained proudly but humbly, because the 
higher the aim, the greater the required perfec- 
tion, so much the more should each one be con- 
scious of his distance from it and his weakness. 
The principle of the Christian communion is: to 
humble ourselves, to become the least, to serve ; 
out of this grows meekness, which shows itself 
towards those who make the fulfilment of the 
duty difficult for us.—Hndurance presupposes, 
that every one has something that is obnoxious 
to others. It is necessary, because we ourselves 
are troublesome to others, and because we are 
all members of one body, and because it is God 
who places others by our side.—The unity in the 
Spirit is something very different from corpo- 
rate, external, conventional, superficial unity ; it 
dwells deep within, in the entire will and dispo- 
sition, it is holy, proceeding from the Spirit, not 
from mere prudence, concerning itself about es- 
sentials, not about non-essentials. From this 
we infer what real union is; the Spirit alone can 
create it, that-made by man is asarule of no 
value.—SpPANGENBERG says: ‘I hold that no one 
is a child of God merely because he belongs to 
this or that religion [i. e., Christian confession] ; 
to him who receives Jesus Christ, power will be 
given to become a son of God. In Christ Jesus 
nothing avails save faith, which works by love. 
He in whom I find this faith is my brother. Is 
he of another religion, that makes no difference, 
he is still my brother and nearer to me than my 
fellow-professors who have no faith. Indeed, 
because he is of another religion, in which the 
gospel does not shine so brightly, he is to me a 
miracle of grace.””—The Moravians have been 
very unjustly accused of narrow-heartedness. 
Passavant :—TZhe calling of men was from the 
beginning, to live innocently and holily, thank- 
fully and obediently toward their God. The 
calling of the sinner is: to repent, to forsake the 
ways of sin, to seek pardon, grace and peace; to 
turn to the holy and living God, whom he has 
long forsaken... The calling of the Christian is 
this: internally and externally, with word and 
work, with his whole life, in all things, at all 
times in the church, before believers and unbe- 
lievers, to give glory to God the Father in Jesus 
Christ.—One may endure the faults of his neigh- 
bor from want of feeling, from mildness of tem- 
perament, from human good-nature, from earthly 


politeness, from temporal policy, from pharisai-- 


cal hypocrisy; nothing is so common; but it is 
_ rarely done out of real Christian love. » 
 'Stren:—What is not rooted in humility does 


not deserve the name of a virtue.—Always and 
everywhere this alone is of avail, to cherish the 
unity of the Spirit ; thus out of every desolation 
a new edifice is formed, without this the most 
beautiful structure becomes rotten and finally 
breaks. 

GeRLAcH :—Patience manifests itself in the 
quiet endurance of injuries, long-suffering, more 
in the active maintenance of others in necessities, 
even when criminal. 

Sermons on the Epistle for the 17th Sunday after 
Trinity 1-6). Westermerer: Unity in the 
Spirit: 1. Whatis it? 2. By what means is it 
preserved? a) in general (ver. 1); 5) in particu- 
lar (vers. 2, 3); On what grounds should it 
be maintained (vers. 4-6). 

Zi1eL:—Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spi- 
rit! 1. On what this admonition is based (vers. 
4-6). 2. How we obey it (vers. 1-3). 

AHLFELD:— Walk worthy of your Christian call- 
ing ! 1) Your calling as children of God; 2) 
your calling as brethren to each other; 3) your 
calling, to derive the power for such a walk from 
the right sources.—Our joy in the congregation of 
the saints. 1) Who are these saints and how far 
does this fellowship extend? 2) What isthe bond 
which encircles them? 8) What blessing and what 
joy do we derive from this fellowship of the saints? 

RavutTenBerG:—The unity of the children of God. 
1) How the Divine call requires it; 2) in what 
it consists; 8) from what it proceeds; 4) to what 
it obliges every one. 

Kaprr:—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Let go whatdisturbs unity. 2. Hold 
fast what confirms it. 

HevusnerR:—The unity of the Christian Church. 
1. Oneness of life: a) Worthy walk, 4) brotherly 
love, c) peaceableness. 2. Oneness of faith: a) 
in one Holy Ghost, 6) in one Saviour, c) in one 
God and Father.—The duties of Christian church- 
membership. 1. A walk which is worthy of the 
call into the church (ver. 1). 2. Specially fra- 
ternal walk in humility and love (ver. 2). 8. A 
concordant, harmonious walk, not mere external 
but internal unity (ver. 3), for the fellowship of 
the Church is not merely a body, but a Spirit 
(ver. 4); it is founded upon one faith in Christ 
and one confession (ver. 3) and is perfected in 
God the Father.—T7he communion of the saints. 1. 
A description: not of a place, nor of a form, but 
of love and of faith. 2. How is it established: 
not by force, by human power or act, but by the 
Spirit of God. 38. Its importance. The equality 
of our fellowship in Christianity. 1. Proof: we 
have one calling, one Saviour, one Father. 2. 
Application; Thanksgiving to God, caution 
against pride, consolation for the lowly and 
poor, awakening endeavors after this fellowship. 

Préutz:—Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Only in sorrow can we receive this 
exhortation now-a-days. 2. May it knock loudly 
upon the conscience of every one. 8. And may 
it bind anew in firm union our hearts and hands. 
—Forbearing one another in love. 1. Meaning: 
a) We should follow after peace, as husbands, 
wives, kinsmen, masters, servants. 4) This is 
possible through lowliness, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing. 2. Motive: a) The duty of brotherly love, 
4) our own defects; to-day I must bear with you, 
to-morrow you must bear with me. 
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2. Three motives to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit. 


Cuap. IV. 4-16. 


a. The working of the Triune God in the Church. 


(Cuar. IV. 4-6.) 


4 There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called [as ye were also called] 
5, 6 in one hope of your calling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism, . 


One God and 


Father of all, who is above [over] all, and through all, and in you all [in all]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
1Ver. 6.—[The Rec. inserts tty (with very slight authority), while D. F. K. L., good versions and a few fathers, 40 cur- 


sives, read yuiv; no pronoun occurs in X, A. 


B. C., 10 cursives. 


Most fathers also sustain the omission, which is accepted 


by nearly all editors and commentators since Lachmann, the pronouns being regarded as exegetical glosses to confine the 


assertion to Christians.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Connection.—These three verses are joined to 
what precedes without any connecting particle, 
cand, as parallel clauses, follow each other with- 
out any such particle, since the context, being 
quite clear, requires none. THEODORET: tavta- 
you Td év wal ei¢ TéOkeckev ei¢ cvudwriay ovvdrTwr 
Thv éxxAnoiavy. BUGENHAGEN: omnia, unde Chris- 
tiani sumus, unitate nobis commendantur. The ex- 
hortation to maintain the unity of the Spirit has 
mainly occasioned these verses ; they give a rea- 
son for it; ydép is wanting however, on account 
of the liveliness of the discourse, and for empha- 
sis.* The objective bases for unity in the Spirit, 
to which they have been exhorted, the motives 
for such exhortation are stated.+ Hence we should 
supply éoriv, and not éoré, as though it were con- 
tinued exhortation (Syriac, Catvin, Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, 11.2, p. 127, and others). [Braune’s 
view is that generally received, and by far the 
most tenable.—R. | 


Ver. 4. The nature of the fellowship.—There is 
one body and one Spirit [év cdua kai év 
avevpal.—Ev odua (i. 28; ii. 16; Rom. xii. 
5; 1 Cor. xii. 18, 20) designates the totality of 
Christians as a corpus mysticum; itis not—ék- 
KAnowd, church, which is to be viewed as the ex- 
ternal phenomenon, the body of Christ is hidden, 
but a reality, like the body of nerves, a hidden 
reality, which can be traced, making itself per- 
ceptible, the invisible church, the unity of which 





* (So Eapie with more correctness than ALFoRD and EL1t- 
corr, for though ydp is not to. be supplied, yet the logical 
connection of the assertion isargumentative. It is one of the 
rare cases where the grammatical nicety of the commentator 
last named has led him somewhat astray.—R.] 

+ (So Meyer: “Objective relations of unity, to which the 
non-observance of the precept in ver. 3 would be opposed. 
These are: 1. The Church t consti as a unity —one 
body, one Spirit, one blessed consummation, ver. 4; 2. That 
by which this constitution of the same as a unity has and does 
come to pass—one Lord, one faith, one baptism, ver.5; 3. 
The supreme Ruler, Administrator and this entii 


re 
unity—one God and Father, etc., ver.6. Notice the triple 
i 4, ae ] 


tri-partite division.”—R.] 





is emphasized by the Apostle and to be held 
fast.—K ai év rvedya is added to designate the 
soul of this body, the Holy Ghost, which forms 
and moulds the body, and to show that this céua 
of Christ is no tréua. He is not speaking there- 
fore of an ideal invisible church, which does not 
actually exist, but of the actual, real essence of 
the church, which is internal, but comes into be- 
ing continuously. It is foolish to explain here, 
we should be united penitus, corpore et anima, non 
ex parte duntaxat (CALVIN and others). 

Since Christ’s body and the Holy Ghost are 
perceptible, not in their essence, but only in- 
wardly and in their effects and consequences, 
Paul refers next to their own experience: 

As ye werealsocalledin one hope of your 
calling [ka0ac kai ékAHOnte Ev weg &h- 
wide tHe KAhoews buov].—According to the 
calling (cka0¢ nai éxAg“Onre), by means of 
which he who is called has obtained or can ob- 
tain knowledge and perception of the “body” 
and ‘Spirit’? just mentioned! This calling 
points likewise («ai) to the unity, because it is 
consummated ‘‘in one hope;” as soon as a man 
is called of God, he isin the hope of salvation 
(cwrypia, KAnpovouia) and this hope is one and the 


same for each and all who are called, by right, 


in tendency andeffect. This “‘hope” belongs so 
especially to the being called (£x 27677) that 
it can be termed all along “of your calling;” 
hope and calling are not to be separated from 
each other. Benes is excellent: Spiritus est aR- 
RHABO, atgue ideo cum ejus mentione conjungitur 
SPES HEREDITATIS. They belong together from 
the beginning; Paul here however refers to the 
history of the origin of church-fellowship which 
is to be maintained, whether one looks at the 
unity of the church, or of principle, or of aim. 
It cannot be said that the calling consists in hope 
(BENGEL: év exprimit indolem rei, Hartess and 
others), still less that it takes place by means 
of hope (Mryer), or that éy is=eic. WINER, 
p. 385. b fan 

See Eapie for a list of prepositions used with 


w in the New Testament. He, with ALrorp ‘ 
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and Exxicort, rightly supports the usual meaning 
of év here: the element in which the calling took 
place, Exxicorr speaks of this sense of the pre- 
position as being, ‘‘so to say, its theological 
meaning.” He takes the genitive as one of ori- 
ginating cause, but it is rather that of possession, 
“the genitive of the correlative noun, suggesting 
what belongs to the call and characterized it, 
when they received it. The ‘hope’ is ‘one,’ for 
it has one object, and that is glory; one fountain, 
and that is Christ” (Eapre). ’EAzi¢ is of course 
subjective.—R. ] 


Ver. 5. Christ and the union with Him.—One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.—This refers 
to the way and the means of salvation. Ei¢ 
kiptoc, ‘one Lord,” is Christ, the Lord par 
excellence. See ver. 1; i. 21. The word found 
in Deut. vi. 4 is now applied in the New Testa- 
ment to Christ (1 Cor. viii. 4-6). His will has 
authority over all. Each one stands equally near 
to Him; for there is ‘‘one faith,” which unites 
with Him; faith (i. 1,15; ii. 8; iii, 12, 17) 
unites inwardly to the one Lord, trusts Him as 
Lord. Hence there is but one faith, and not 
several kinds: fides, gua creditur ; it is not then 
a faith in abstracto (HaR Ess), nor the doctrine 
of faith (Grorius and others); for this faith is 
actually and efficiently present and a living 
power, a believing. [A vast deal of difficulty as 
well as of error is avoided by bearing in mind 
that tiorcc, ‘faith,’ in the New Testament, 
almost invariably means sudjective faith (Gal. i. 
28 is the only exception, and this perhaps an ap- 
parent one). The conception of “faith” as a 
universal dogma:belongs to a later age, and while 
it has preserved Roman Catholic uniformity, has 
not ‘kept the unity of the Spirit.” So the Apos- 
tle implies: Because tbere is one faith, keep 
unity, not because we need unity, lay down ane 
objective Catholic undoubted Christian faith. 
Dr. Hovae defends the objective sense here, but 
must make limitations which are of necessity in- 
definite enough to cast doubt on his own view. 
Still the context plainly points to the “one Lord” 
as the object of the *‘ one faith ;” and in the na- 
ture of things one subjective recognition of this 
eternal truth respecting Christ, this apprehension 
of Him in His Person and work, necessarily in- 
volves a common objective profession of it, and 
thus we pass to the third term of the verse, which 
is to be regarded as the external sign of faith, and 
in one aspect as a profession objectively made. 
—R. 

Faith, which is one, begins with baptism, 
which is also only one; the former is an inter- 
nal subjective medium, the latter an objective 
one, from without and above; these two factors 
make the Lord our own, and us the Lord’s own. 
Modo baptismus modo fides preponitur, Mark xvi. 
16; Col. ii. 12 (Benoer). [The order of the 
words does not justify this view of Dr. Braune’s. 
Atrorp takes the verse as presenting three great 
facts on which unity rests, the first objective, 
the second subjective, the third compounded of the 
two: ‘the objective seal of the subjective faith, 
by which, as a badge, the members of Christ are 
outwardly and visibly stamped with His name.” 
To find a reference to one mode of baptism is un- 
warranted by text or context.—R. ] 


Why the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, is 
evident from the context, which contains the 
motives for the exhortation, to desire to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper is 
rather an act of the preserved unity, than a mo- 
tive for its preservation. It is celebrated by 
those who have been reconciled with God and 
hold each other to be brethren; it does not so 
much give an impulse to peaceableness, as it is 
a result of the same, as a common celebration of 
those who have become united together, as an 
attestation of the church which has become one 
in the Lord. De Wertz refers to this by inti- 
mating that the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, 
because it is a representation of unity.* The re- 
ference to the fundamental conditions of the 
Christian communion at its beginning is an in- 
sufficient ground for the omission of this sacra- 
ment (HaRLEss and others). Still less admissi- 
ble is it to suppose that it is included in the one 
sacrament of baptism (CaLovius), orin the ‘one 
Lord, one faith” (OLsHAUsEN), or to explain 
historically, that there has been as yet no sepa- 
rate celebration (MryYer), or that this is prophe- 
tic foresight, since the unity of the sacred feast 
would be broken nevertheless (Stier), or because 
he did not wish to hinder the manifold form of 
the rite (ScHENKEL), or because a definite ex- 
pression for it was wanting (BLEEK). 


Ver. 6. The deepest basis of true unity. One 
God and Father of all.—Here God the Father 
is referred to, after the Spirit (ver. 4) and the 
Son (ver. 5) have been made prominent. As 
little as God can be disunited with Himself, so 
little should you who are His children be among 
yourselves. Hence to the phrase ‘‘one God,” 
there is added epexegetically: ‘‘and Father,” 
the genitive ‘of all,” under which Christ cannot 
be included, leading us to understand it as the 
Father of believers, of those who have become 
God’s children in Christ. ‘‘ Father” cannot then 
mean merely “creator,” according to the heathen 
conception, nor can “of all” be neuter in this 
context. Nam omnes ad unitatem rediguntur (Ben- 
GEL), and the following “all” (tadvrav raor) 
takes up the first one again, referring to persons, 
to the members of the Church, who should pre- 
serve the unity in the Spirit; on which account 
ver. 7 continues: ‘‘to every one of you.” Itis 
accordingly neither neuter (IREN avs and others), 
nor to be extended to men in general (Ho1z- 
HAUSEN). 

Who is over all, 9 éxri rdvrwv, marks 
the Ruler, Guardian, Guide (Winer, p. 351) 
governing over all (Wier, p. 890). Curysos- 
TOM: érdvw rdvTwr, THv deororeiav onuaiver. 

And through all, «ai d:a ravtTwy, per 
omnes operans (BENGEL); the individuals are in- 
struments, means, as Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 9; 
Gal. i. 1: dv avOpdrov—did "Inoot. See WINER, 

. 890. 
. And in all, cai év rao, dwelling in all 





* (On this question, which seems to have occupied undue 
prominence from the sacramental tendencies of many com- 
mentators, ELuicorr remarks that if a reason must be as- 
signed, “it must be referred to the fundamental difference 
between the sacraments. The one is rather the symbol of 
union, the other, from its single celebration and marked in- 
dividual reference, presents more clearly the idea of unity,— 





4 


.the idea most in harmony with the context.”—R.} 
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Bencet, Winer), filling them, perfecting them 
{5 ohn xiv. 23). All three qualifications refer to 
«*God and Father,” hence are not to be inter- 
preted in a trinitarian sense, of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, so that He who is ‘through 
all” is the Head working through all, and He 
who is ‘‘in all” is the indwelling Spirit, yet 
such a reference lies unmistakably in the back- 
ground (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. xii. 4-6; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13), at all events was not far off, so that Haruess 
can discover here a recapitulation of ‘‘one God,” 
‘one Lord,” ‘one Spirit,” which Srier and 
others think was intentional. Comp. Hormann, 
Schriftbeweis, I. p. 201 f., who doubts any refer- 
ence to the Trinity, but applying it to the Father 
not without the Son and the Spirit, excludes no 
one Person. The reference to Redemption alone 
is clearer, hence ‘‘through all” is not to be un- 
derstood of the all-pervading creative power, nor 
of Providence in general. 

[While the mention of “one baptism,” with its 
Trinitarian formula, suggests the great probabi- 


lity of a reference to the Trinity in the several 


expressions of this verse, which is further favored 
by the first and third prepositions, it is far safer 
not to press it. The express mention of the ‘ Fa- 
ther” is against it; did can be referred to the 
work or office of the Son only by departing from 
its proper sense or inverting its relation to the 
rest of the verse (‘‘per quem omnia facia sunt,” 
AQUINAS, so OLSHAUSEN), and as Eapig remarks: 
‘In previous portions of the Epistle triune rela- 
tion has been distinctly brought out; here the 
representation is different, for unity is the idea 
dwelt on, and it is the One God and Father Him- 
self who works through all and dwells in all.” 
Exuicort here confessedly allows doctrinal con- 
siderations to outweigh his exegetical convic- 
tions, and it is precisely thus, that those who de- 
fend the well-grounded doctrine of the church 
lose in their contests with those who impugn it. 
They attack our exegesis of a passage like this, 
and we must defend the doubtful, unimportant 
outpost at a disadvantage.—One thing is certain 
that this passage refers to believers alone, nei- 
ther teaching God’s Fathership of all men (though 
Axrorp thinks it is referred to as a lost posses- 
sion), nor pantheism of any kind.—R.] ° 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The unity of the Church. Although éxxAnoia 
and caua (Xpiorov) describe so nearly the same, 
that of the former it is said (i. 28): ‘ which is 
his body,” while in Col. i. 24 we read of ‘his 
body, which is the church,” yet the two may be 
thus distinguished: the former designates the 
church as an assembly of believers, of saints; 
the latter as a living organism, the organ of Him 
who is the Head, thus with the corpus Christi 
mysticum, giving more prominence to the inner 
concealed side, the unity of the same. Hence 
there are indeed ‘‘churches,” but no ‘‘ bodies of 
Christ.” The Nicene creed was right in adding: 
UNAM to sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam 
(the Apostles’ has only: sanctam ecclesiam catholi- 


cam) ; so the Augsburg Confession, Art. 7: quod | 


UNA sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Strictly 
there is but one Church of Christ, though in 
groups of congregations with different confes- 





— 


sions. No confessional church (though, strictl 
speaking, the term is a misnomer) is the Chure 
of Christ, it is only a church by the side of oth- 
pray sreoagh which the body of Christ extends 
itself, 

2. The distinction of the body of Christ from the 
Spirit is indicated definitely enough by their being 
placed side by side, yet the latter at the same time 
gives prominence to the charch as the working- 
place of the Spirit.* 

8. The call, when accepted and effectual, be- 
gins within the called, not with a mere promise 
which he receives, but with a hope corresponding 
thereto, so that. the objective call of God and the 
subjective acceptance of the man come together, 
and he from the very beginning knows and feels 
himself to be shown out of the lower sphere of 
life into the higher one. 

4. Christ is the One Lord, and no faith in Him 
is genuine, except it be in Him as Lord. It is 
not sufficient to believe the Master or Teacher; 
it is not enough to feel and deem ourselves scho- 
lars, hearers, disciples. ‘The Christian must be 
servant, subject of Christ, not merely to hear or 
listen to Him, but to belong to Him, to hearken 
to Him, to obey, to follow Him as His vassal, at- 
tendant, servant. No human dignity, in the 
history of our lives or of the world exceeds the 
dignity of Christ: He is the one only Lord; who 
gives Him up, must give up faith and the fellow- 
ship of the church. 

5. Baptism, with which faith begins (regenera- 
tio precedit fidem) imparts the germ of the new 
life, the beginning of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the principle of faith in the subject, as at birth, 
upon coming tothe light of the world, man is 
endowed with reason. It is not merely a sym- 
bolical act, nor a mere prophecy of the cleansing 
which begins later, but it is the incorporation 
into the body of Christ, animated by the Spirit, 
implantation into the soil of divine life. [This 
is the Lutheran view, approaching, in its esti- 
mate of the objective grace of this Sacrament, 
the position of Romanism and Anglicanism. 
Certainly the fact that baptism is mentioned at 
all, puts it into an exalted position, from which 
unchurchly Zwinglianism would degrade it. But 
it is not placed before faith, nor is there here 
any warrant for the assertion that faith begins 
with baptism. The Reformed or Calvinistic view 
is most in accordance with our passage. See 
Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 69-74; Belgie Con- 
fession, xxxiv.; Westminster Confession, xxviii; 
comp. especially Romans, p. 206, Doct. Note 3,.— 
While there is no reference to the one mode of 
baptism, there is probably an allusion to the fact 
that baptism is not or should not be repeated. 





* [Hopee: “ There are many passages to which the doctrine 
of the Trinity gives a sacred rhythm, though the doctrine it. 
self is not directly asserted. It isso here. There is one Spi. 
rit, one Lord, one Godand Father. The unity of the Church 
is founded on this doctrine. It is one, because there is to us 
one God the Father, one Lord, one Spirit. It is a truly mys- 
tical union; not a mere union of opinion, of interest, or of 
feeling; but something su’ arising from a common 

rinciple of life. This life is not the natural life which be- 
ongs to us as creatures; nor intellectual, which 


the life of God in e 
one hand to Christ and all His 
y and God, this union of the Church is not only with 


Christ 
Christ, but with the Triune God.” 














ie CHAP. -IV. 7-10. 
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6. God, the Father of believers, is not far from 
them, over them, but near to them, disposing 
concerning them, working mre them, yes, 
dwelling in them, as in a temple, furnishing His 
work as ina work-shop. God is a Person, who 
not only rules eer ee the universe, but gives 
to His own a special personality. 

7. The Atheist denies the Father, the Deist the 
Son, the Pantheist the Holy Ghost, because he 
substitutes for it the unholy ‘spirit of the 
world” (Baaver). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ever return from multiplicity to unity, and in 
freedom to obligation; but never let your view 
of the wnities be disturbed. Do not hold faith 
higher than baptism, penetrate into the commu- 
nion of the Church until you reach the Spirit 
which is its soul, and do not sunder the Lord 
Jesus and God the Father! 

Srarke :—There is but one Church, which re- 
ceives life and movement from the Holy Ghost, 
and hence but one ship, with which we can sail 
into the haven of bliss; all other vessels destroy 
and drown.—Christians are all equal in the fel- 
lowship of heavenly possessions, and no one has 
a better God, Christ, Spirit, Faith, eéc., but what 
one has, the others have also, although one may 
have a greater enjoyment of such possessions 
than another. 

Rigeger:—The body of Christ is ruled by one 
Spirit ; one Lord gave Himself for the Redemp- 
tion of all; out of one Word of truth and of faith 
are we convinced; one baptism is the door of en- 
trance for us into the kingdom of God. There- 
fore God administers such a government of love 
over all, that as much as possible equality is esta- 
blished; out of his property every one can con- 
tribute something to the common benefit: as God 
on the other hand so gives Himself to be enjoyed 
by each, that he dare not look too anxiously upon 
others, still less through secret envy render diffi- 
cult his keeping peace with all_—Heusnmr, see 
Homil. Notes on the preceding section. 

PassavaAnt :—There is one path, one goal, one 





house, one family, one home to which you have 
been called; you all hope for one heaven, and in 
the same heaven to obtain a common inheritance, 
an identical blessedness and glory in the bea- 
venly life.—‘*I do not know, how it happens, 
that we glory in being the children of God so 
confidently and yet at the same time forget bro- 
therly love.” 

Stier:—Where there is still body, there is also 
Spirit—that is the Apostle’s great thought.— 
Baptism and Faith belong together: 1. As faith 
is the subjective appropriation, so baptism is the 
objective representation of the same; 2. Faith 
takes out of the Lord’s hand, in baptism we have 
the firm foundation and beginning from the Lord. 
—I confess that I find the one faith on the Lord 
in many a sewers? Catholic with the hearty joy 
of fraternal agreement, and in many a zealot for 
the pure Word and Sacrament I might look for it 
with pain and in vain. 

[Eapiz :—* One baptism” is the result and ex- 
pression of the “‘ one faith” in the “‘ one Lord,” 
and, at the same time, the one mode of initiation 
by the “one Spirit” into the ‘‘one body.”—All 
this unity is but the impress of the great primal 
unity—one God.—Christ’s claim for the preser- 
vation of unity is upon all the churches—a unity 
of present connection and actual enjoyment—not 
a truce, but an alliance, with one living and cog- 
nizance—not a compromise, but a veritable in- 
corporation.—Hopae :—All sins against unity are 
sins against the Holy Ghost.—R. | 

[Seven times does the word ‘‘one” occur in 
these verses, but the middle term is ‘‘ one Lord,” 
next on either side ‘‘one hope ’’—* one faith.”’— 
How great a unity results from ‘one faith,” the 
same trust of the heart on the ‘‘one Lord;” one 
creed often leads and always permits us to chop 
logic and split hairs, but where the ‘‘faith”’ is 
‘“‘ one,” hearts are one, and no earnest Christian 
has failed to notice how quickly this manifests 
itself.—It is a comfort to come back from the 
jars of the church of to-day and the wars of the 
church of the past, to the simple truth: There 
is one body: but here too faith is required. 





b. The gift of Christ to individuals. 
(Cap. IV. 7-10). 


7 But unto every [to each] one of us is given grace [was the' grace given] accord- 
8 ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 


9 up on high, he led [a] 
parenthesis ] Now that 


captivity va eae and? 
e ascended, what is it but that he also descended first [omit 


gave gifts unto [to] men. ([omit 


10 first]}* into the lower parts‘ of the earth? He that [who] descended is the same 
also that [he it is also who] ascended up far [omit far] above all [the] heavens, 


that he might fill all things.) [omit ) ]. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 7.—[The article is omitted in B. D.1 F. G. L., a few cursives, by Lachmann; bracketted by Alford; inserted in & 
A. ©. D3 K., accepted by Tischendorf and most recent editors. The omission was probably due to the » which precedes, an 
some glosses still further sustain its genuineness.—The order of the E, V. is altered for the sake of retaining the article, and 


was substituted for 7s, to bring out the force of the aorist.—R. 


2 Ver. 8.—_{K aé is omitted in X. A. C.2 D.! F., versions and fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2), Ellicott. 


It is found in ( ec.) %.2 B. C.13 DS K. L., nearly all cursives, versions (Syriac, etc.), fathers; accepted 


7), Meyer, Alford, Braune. 
for the sake of connection is not probable.—See 


by Tischendorf (ed. 


As it is wanting in the LXX., the internal evidence seems to decide in its favor; an insertion 
. Notes for the text of the original Hebrew and the LXX.—R 


Ver. 9.—{The Rec. inserts mp@rov, on the authority of %.3 B. C3 K. L 


. L., cursives, versions and fathers; it is not found in 


&. A. C. D.1 F., and is rejected by modern editors as an explanatory gloss.—R.] 

4 Ver. 9._{The authority for 4 é py is much stronger than for mp@rov (&%, A. B. OC. D.2 K. L., nearly all cursives, a few 
versions and fathers), though it is open to suspicion as an explanatory gloss, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer and Elli- 
cott (omitted in D.1 F., most fathers), It is however retained, on account of the strong uncial support, by Lachmann, Scholz, 


Riickert, Alford and Braune.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Every one is cared for by Christ.—But 
to each one of us, évi dé éxdory Huar. 
—Antithetical to ‘‘through all and in all,” in or- 
der to explain it and to give prominence to the 
subjective condition, which is a motive for the 
preservation of unity; ‘‘of us” holds fast to the 
circle of Christians, of believers; it recalls iii. 
20: ‘in us.” After the seventh ‘‘ one” and the 
fourth ‘all,’’ prominence is given to the special- 
izing of what is common to all, to what is pecu- 
liar to the individuals. [Hence év? in addition 
to éxdorw.—R.] It cannot be referred to 
teachers (PAssAvAnT), or to extraordinary 
Christians (BaumGarTEeN-CrusIvs), or to the re- 
lation of Jewish and Gentile Christians (OLsSHAU- 
sEN). Each has a part in salvation, and should 
prove it in concord; each has a part in salva- 
tion, and hence should be treated in a fraternal 
manner. 

Was the grace given [£6667 7 yapic]. 
—The verb stands first for emphasis: Every one 
has received, no one has it of himself; each has 
to recognize that, for himself, in order not to be 
proud, for another, in order not to despise or 
avoid him. That which was given by Christ is 
“the grace,” God’s grace, which is active and 
noticeable in Christianity,* and of which he has 
already spoken in ver. 6 (HaRLEss) ; or the grace 
imparted 

According to the measure of the gift of 
Christ [kara r6 wétpov tTH¢ dwapeae TOW 
Xpctorowv].—One kind of grace is given, and 
yet very differently. It is given by Christ ; 
hence the genitive Xpcorov is the genitive 
subjecti, on which account we find in ver. 8: ‘‘and 
gave gifts,” ver. 11: ‘‘and He gave,” accordingly 
that gift which He has given, not received (Oxz- 
DER in Wolf). He gives to each individual, to 
one more, to another less, to each the entire 
grace, but in peculiar form, with differently ma- 
nifested strength, efficacy and tendency; hence 
‘according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

‘In proportion to the amount of the gift which 

hrist gives’ (Exu1corr), the first genitive being 
a siniple possessive genitive, and the second that 
of the agent, or both being subjective. Stier 
tries to combine the ideas of giving and receiving 





* [The aorist points to a definite act: “by Christ, at the 
time of His exaltation—when He bestowed gifts on men” 
(Alford).—“ The grace,” as the article is to be retained, has 
scme shade of a transitive force, denoting the energizing 
grace which manifests itself in the peculiar gift (ELiicoTT) 
rather than the spiritual gift itself and the influence, function, 
er office flowing from it (Hope@z).—R.] 





in the phrase: ‘‘of Christ.” ‘The rule is not 
our merit, or our previous capacity, nor our 
asking, but His own good pleasure” (Hopag). 


Christ has power thereto; Vers. 8-10. a) The 
quotation (ver. 8). 6) The further exposition and 
application (vers. 9, 10). 

Ver. 8. Wherefore he saith.—Av:é denotes 
that in the quotation there is a reference and 
proof, i. e., for ‘the gift of Christ ;” as will ap- 
pear. We most naturally supply 7 ypao#, the 
Scripture, with Aéyer, ‘‘saith” (Jas. iv. 6; 
Rom. xv. 10; Gal. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 16: ¢yoiv), 
and not 6 @ed¢ (MeyER, ScHENKEL), or 6 Afyov 
(Burexk: the writer). [The fact that Paul fre- 
quently supplies 7 ypa¢# (Rom. iv. 8; ix. 17; x. 
11; Gal. iv. 30; 1 Tim, v. 18) is against Braune’s 
view; for in some of these passages there is a 
reason for its insertion (see Romans, p. 814), and 
as the Scriptures are God’s Word (Meyer), the 
natural aim and obvious subject is 6 @edc. So 
AtrorD, Exticorr and most.—R.] The quota- 
tion is from Psalm Ixviii. 19: M2 DIV? My 
:DINI AAD ANP? "2 LXX.: dvaBac eic 
boo nyuardrevoac aixpyahwoiay tAaBec déuata év 
avOpor. In Paul it reads: 

When he ascended upon high he leda 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, 
avaBag cig bpocg HXMaAGTEVOoEY aixpa- 
Awoiav kal Edwxe Ob6mara Toic avbpé- 
mt otc.—The citation is unmistakable up to the 
last clause: Paul has used the third person in- 
stead of the second, because he would mark the 
application and not merely quote ; but in the last 
clause he substitutes ‘‘give’’ for ‘‘receive,” and 
the dative roic av@0pamore for év avOpdry. 
The article is found in the Hebrew, in the Ka- 
mets, and in the singular, the general idea, which 
Paul expresses by the plural, inheres. Accord- 
ingly there remains but three variations of any 


consequence: np», AauBdverv, to receive, what is 


in itself inadmissible, didova:, to give; instead of 
DIN3, the dative, which is not represented by 


3, but by ». and the added «ai. What in the glo- 


rious Psalm is said of God, whose triumphant 
doings on the earth are praised, and who takes 
up His abode on Mount Zion, in His sanctuary, 
to which the people festively draw near, and whi- 
ther the Gentiles also will come, this the Apostle | 
here applies to Christ. David sang of the ark of 
the covenant, which, after a great victory, was 
transferred (Stier) or brought back (HenasTENn- 
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BERG) to Zion. In this fact he sees the principle 
of the history of the Kingdom of God, appearing 
in ever widening circles and nobler manner; the 
fact is to him a type of tue method and course of 
the Messianic kingdom. Hence the general view 

vers. 2-7 and 29-36) and the reminiscence of the 
ne through the wilderness from Sinai to 
Zion Nite 8-19). Sothat the Apostle is perfectly 
justified in finding the singer’s eye directed to- 
wards Christ and thus interpreting it. The 
height (‘‘on high”’) in the Psalm is first of all 
Zion (ver. 16, 17; comp. Jer. xvii. 12, 23; xxxi. 
12; xxxiv. 14, where D112 is spoken of Zion) ; 
but this is a type of heaven; of the most holy 
height, on which account the Apostle has heaven 
in his mind (ver. 10).* By ‘+ captivity,” aiyua- 
Awoia, according to Judith ii. 9; Ezra vi. 5; 
Rev. xiii. 10, we must understand captives, a 
troop or group of them, and not prison, captivity 
(Luraer). This the parallelism which follows 
in the Psalm (LXX.: aredovvrec, Vulgate: non 
eredentes) teaches us; indeed the next clause (éAa- 
Beg déuara év avOparw) indicates plainly 
enough that the notion of aiyuadwoia is that of 
a turba caplivorum, a crowd of captives, since the 
passage speaks of gifts in the man (in the human 
race), In men, presents consisting in men, whom 
He received and bore with Him into the same 
sanctuary.+ This however the Apostle does not 
simply take up in his quotation, does not place 
it after the first clause without any connecting 
particle, but with «ai, which denotes advance, 
something further, passes from the quotation 
over into the meaning: and He gave. For what 
God conquers, overcomes, leads with Himself, 
takes to Himself, makes His own, He does not 
wish to retain for Himself, but He transforms it, 
endows it, and makes it a gift: His captives be- 
come His servants, Israel’s servants. He makes 
the enemies and antagonists of His theocracy its 
servants. So ina higher sense Christ; He made 





* (The inspired and prophetic character of the Psalm, and 
its antiquity are undoubted (see Hirzic, HENGsTENBERG, De- 
LITZSCH, against De Wetre and EwALp). It was probably 
composed after a battle, and quite as probabiy (against Ka- 
Diz) “at some bringing up of the ark to the hill of Zion,” 
which took place after a victory (HENGSTENBERG: taking of 
Kabbah, 2 Sam. xii. 26). ALFoRD, with reference to the re- 
turn of the ark, says: “It is therefore a Messianic Psalm. 
Every part of that ark, every stone of that hill, was full of 
spiritual meaning. Every note struck on the lyres of the 
sweet singers of Israel, is but part of a chord, deep and world- 
wide, sounding from the golden harps of Redemption. The 
partial triumphs of David and Solomon only prefigured as in 
a prophetic mirror the universal and eternal triumph of the 
Incarnate Son of God. Those who do not know this, have yet 
their first lesson in the Old Testament to learn.” Comp. 
Doctr. Note 3.—R. 

t [te the revision by Four Anglican Clergymen, captives 
is substituted for captivity. “A captivity” is a literal render- 
ing which points to the concrete sense—As regards this con- 
crete sense, there is little difference of opinion, the only 
question being: Who are the captives? Obviously enemies 
who have been overcome, either (a) men who become His 
servants, those referred to in rots av@pwmocs (Braune, 
following some fathers, HARLEss, yz een | and others), who 
were previously prisoners of Satan (though Braune does not 
bring this out , or (6) Satan, sin, death (CarysosTom, BENGEL, 
Meyer, Stier, Eapiz, ALrorp, Hopes, Eu.icorr;; CAaLviIn 
seeks to combine the two. The former view greatly lessens 
the difficulty in the last clause of the quotation, helping to 
justify the substitution of the notion of giving for that of re- 
ceiving in the original . But this very fact lays it 
a to icion as an exegesis furanemergency. The other 

ew is favored by Col. ii. 15 (though not to be limited by the 
reference there), it preserves the an of comparison, 
es a forcible meaning. Other views have been sug- 
"0 not very probable ones.—R.] 





Saul Paul, the enemy and destroyer of His church 
an Apostle. God’s taking, receiving, points to a 
subsequent giving, Christ’s giving to a previous 
receiving. Thus the taking of gifts in men passes 
over into a giving for men, and the citation from 
David’s Psalm the Apostle interprets as referring 
to Christ. By ‘‘men,” toic adv0pdmoce, we 
must understand chiefly men conquered by Him, 
His men, to whom He has given gifts of grace, 
that they themselves may and can become gifts 
for men in wider circles (see ver. 11; Acts ii. 


8). 

i ter all this, it cannot be said that the citation 
is not from Ps. lxviii. 19, but ex carmine, quod ab 
Ephesiis cantitari sciret (Storr, Fuarr), or that 
Paul did not know the exact words (RuzcKeER?), 
nor nonnihil a genuino sensu detorsit, de suo adjecit 
ATE) or to invent an exegetical tradition 
rom the Targums (which were made not earlier 
than the third century, and the Syriac and Ara- 
bic versions, altered to accord with the Apostle, 
and to suppose the Apostle had followed this 
(Hotzuausen, Meyer and others). Nor should 
we go beyond the context, and find a reference, 
as in Col. ii. 15, to Satanic powers, which He has 
led captive (Curysostom, Beza, CaLoy., BENGEL, 
Stier and others), since this does not comport 
with the Apostle’s interpretation, or to the souls 
released from Hades (Estivus, De.irzscu, Psy- 
chology, p. 858, and others), since enemies are 
spoken of. Finally we cannot infer from this 
passage in the Psalms and the use Paul makes of 
it this difference between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, that in the former God receives gifts 
from or among men, but in the latter gives to men 
(ScHENKEL). 

[The real difficulty of this verse lies in the form 
of the last clause. That Paul quotes from the 
Psalm which has a Messianic reference, that 
Christ is represented as returning victoriously to 
heaven with a crowd of captives, is evident, and 
occasions no difficulty. But asthe point of the 
section is Christ’s giving to men, it is singular that 
the words: “gave gifts to men” are not found 
in the Psalm, which says: ‘received gifts 
among men” (DNS, lit., in theman), oras Braune 
takes it, ‘‘ consisting in men,” i. ¢., the captives. 
Dr. J. A. ALEXANDER (Psalms, in loco): ‘To re- 
ceive gifts on the one hand and bestow gifts on the 
other are correlative ideas and expressions, so 
that Paul, in applying this description of a theo- 
cratic triumph to the conquests of our Saviour, 
substitutes one of these expressions for the other.” 
If this be deemed satisfactory, and Braune’s view, 


which obviates the difficulty in DINS, be accepted, 


the solution is complete. Butif the latter be re- 
jected (see footnote on aizuaiwoiav), then we can 
render the original passage: ‘‘has taken gifts 
among men”’ (the collective sense is clearly cor- 
rect) and consider the whole phrase recast by the 
Apostle to express the correlative idea which is 
at hand, and which is contained in the further, 
fuller, and deeper meaning of the Psalm, here 
succinctly, suggestively and authoritatively un- 
folded (Exuicorr). This seems to be more satis- 
factory than to attempt to prove that the Hebrew 
expresses this meaning. It may be admitted that 
it is often—danda sumpsit (as Eapte clearly proves) 
but that it means this in the Psalm in question is 
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very doubtful. The same view would render 
DUNS, Sor men, which becomes to men, after the be- 


stowal of the gift. See Eapre in loco.—R.] 


Ver. 9. Now that he ascended, rd di 
avéPBy, taken from the dvaBdéc.—[Not the word, 
which does not occur in the passage quoted, but 
the predicate, which is contained in davaBde 
(Meyer). The dé introduces a slight explana- 
tory transition; not strictly a proof (Hopar, Et- 
Licort, following Hormann and Meyer) of the 
correctness of the Messianic application of the 
passage cited, but a further explanation of what 
it means as thus applied. Meyer now (4th ed.) 
gives up his former view, remarking that such a 
proof was unnecessary and illogical, since the 
subject of the Psalm in its Messianic fulfilment 
was self-evident, and God Himself is conceived 
of in the Old Testament as 6 xataBdc.—R. ] 

What is it [What does it imply] but that 
he also descended [ri égoriv ei up bre 
kat katéBn].—Ti éor¢v—what is thereby ex- 
pressed (Maith. ix. 13; John xvi. 17 ff.; x. 6)? 
“Ore kai xaté By, He has not merely ascended, 
but has also previously descended ; the former 
presupposes the latter. Thus heaven is indicated 
as His original dwelling-place (John iii. 13) and 
His Person as that glorious, helping One, who 
can and will give gifts. [So Meyer. It is im- 
possible to understand the verse otherwise than 
as indicating heaven to be the point of departure 
and the place of return for Him who descends 
and ascends. The doubt respects only the place 
whither He descended and whence He ascended. 
—R. 

Tike the lower parts of the earth, cic ra 
kataorepa wipy tae yHo.—This closer defi- 
nition of the descending evidently indicates the 
depths of the lower world, the subterranean 
world, which is below the surface of the earth; 
the genitive is partitive, governed by wépy. 
The thought occurs in a variety of forms (Phil. 
ii. 10: xatayoviov; Acts ii. 27, 81: ei¢ adyv; 1 
Pet. iii. 19: év gvAacg). The expression here 
corresponds to xarwrata tie ya¢e (Ps. lxiii. 10), 
grammatically r7¢ y#¢ might be the genitive 
of apposition (Winer, p. 494), like eig 7d boc rob 
ovpavov (Isa. xxxviii. 14). It is also true that 
the context up to this point would permit us to 
refer the phrase to the earth alone. But the 
following ra mavra (ver. 10) and the design of 
the Apostle to show the power of Christ, require 
the fullest justifiable meaning of the expression, 
and hence the application to Hades. There is no 
reference to burial (Curysostom and others), 
nor in accordance with Ps, cxxxix. 15 to the 
mother’s womb (Caurxrus and others). 

[This interpretation of the phrase: ‘‘the lower 
parts of the earth”’ is the one anciently received, 
current among Romanist expositors, and adopted 
more recently by BenaeL, Rueckert, OLsHAv- 
SEN, Stier, TuRNer, WorpDswortH, ALForD and 
Exuicorr. The other view: the lower parts, 
viz., the earth, is accepted by the majority of 
modern commentators, such as CALVIN, GRoTIUs, 
Hartess, De Werte, Hormann, Hopee and Ea- 
DIE (who gives a full statement of views and a 
good defence of this interpretation), It may be 
remarked that while one class of expositors may 
have been led to the one conclusion by a desire 





—— 
to sustain the article of the Apostles’ Creed: 
‘*He descended into hell,” the other may have 
been quite as much influenced by a fear of favor- 
ing the Romanist appendages to that article. 
Both views are alike grammatical, for while the 
positive would more naturally express the latter 
sense and the superlative the former, we have here 
the indefinite comparative, which may mean 
either. Doctrinally either view is admissible, 
while the considerations mentioned by Braune 
perhaps make the ancient view the preferable 
one. On Christ’s descent into Hades, see Dr. 
Scuarr’s note, Matthew, pp. . 228-229, and 
Lance and MomsBerr, First Peter, pp. 68 f., 67- 
72. Zancuius, Barnes and others favor the 
notion that the phrase signifies, in general, low- 
liness or humiliation, a view altogether untena- 
ble, because opposed to. the context, and an 
unnecessary departure from the literal mean- 
ing.—R. ] 


Ver. 10. He who descended, he it is also 
who ascended [6 careBic airée éorup 
kat 6 avaBdéc¢].—Both thoughts are here 
brought together, without ody, in a lively, joyous 
manner, marking the identity of the Person. Ke- 
raBéc stands first, having the emphasis, and ai- 
T6¢ [He, emphatic], not 6 airé¢ [the same, as in 
E. V.], gives prominence to the Person, who 
ascended out of the deepest depths, above all 
the heavens, izepdve rdévtwr Tov odpa- 
vv; the strongest antithesis to ver. 9. Under 
the term ‘‘heavens” there is no necessity for 
reckoning either three (Haruess and others) 
according to 2 Cor. xii. 2, or seven (Meyer and 
others), according to the prevalent Jewish opi- 
nion.* Similar expressions: Heb. iy. 14; 
vii. 26. 

That he might fill all things, iva rAzn- 
poy Ta mdavt a.—The Apostle thus gives the 
motive for what he has presented [in ver. 7]. 
There is nothing into which He cannot penetrate. 
Comp. i. 28. Ta rdvra designates all regions 
into which He can carry His gifts, can penetrate 
with His grace and glory, all regions and all 
persons within them.t+ There is no reference to 
a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy (ANSELM, 
Korps and others), or to the completion of the 
work of Redemption (RuecKkerr and others) ; 
nor is it to be limited to Christians (Beza, Gro- 
Tlus, ScHuNKEL and others), for He rules also 
among and in His enemies (Ps. cx. 2). Curr- 
sosTom is excellent: rovré éore tic évepyeiac ab- 
Tov Kai tHe deororeiac, that He lets none slip, gives 
to every one, who has permitted himself to be 
conquered; the gracious and efficient presence 
of Him, the God-man, is thus established, and 
ver. 7 explained. 





* [AtrorpD: “It is natural that one who, like St. Paul, had 
been brought up’in the Jewish habit of thought, should still 
use their method of speaking.” But this does not imply an 
acceptation of such a division of the heavens; rather this: 
““Whatsoever heaven is higher than all the rest which are 
called heavens, into that place did He ascend” (Bish. PEAR- 
son in Et.icorr),—R.] 

+ [So Hopgr, Eapiz, Atrorp and Etuicorr. Even Dr. 
Braune does not attempt to justify the use made of pas 
to defend the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
( . Concord.), On which Ex.icorr aptly says: “ Christ 

ap tes God, and perfect and 
present everywhere, as the latter He 
where.” —R.] 


man; as the former He _ 
can be 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idiosyncracy and freedom of the individual 
is as little altered by the gift of Christ’s grace as 
the former is of itself able to replace the latter 
by its own self-originated development. Thera 
must be giving, and indeed in this there is neces- 
sary a repeated proffering, making receptive or 
preparing, appropriating and preserving; the 
Lord offers ten times before we once receive, ac- 
cept, take ; so little does the Lord limit the free- 
dom of the recipient. With the gift (Gabe), how- 
ever, a task (Aufgabe) is at the same time ap- 
pointed to the recipient: he must use it, gain 
with it, The gift does not obliterate national, 
corporate, local, temporal, individual differences, 
but purifies and ennobles them. Temperament 
and natural mental powers, talents and inclina- 
tions are only refined, directed, moved and used 
for the Lord’s kingdom and our own salvation. 
“It is self-evident that the gifts of grace are not 
mere developments of the natural talents of the 
man,—but this does not deny that they are 
planted in a natural talent” (Kannis, Lehre vom 
heil. Geist I. p. 72). 

2. Christ is the Lord, who gives. He has fought 
the fight of Redemption, and stands as a conqueror 
there; has overcome as the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, and as the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world. He can give to every one and 
He is willing todo so. His ypioua, by means of 
which He makes men Christians, is a ydpioya, 
grace in a special manner adapted to the indivi- 
dual. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff. 

8. Respecting the internal connection of the Old 
and New Testament, as well as for Hermeneutics 
and Homiletics, much can be deduced from the 
application of this citation from the Psalms in our 
passage. 

a. ‘*The Apostle knows that what the Old Tes- 
tament contains, the New Testament must also 
contain, only ina more glorious manner. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 7-11. He knows that however differ- 
ent according to the different relations, which 
are indicated in the very character of the Old 
Testament revelation, it still inheres in the na- 
ture of this unity of the two revelations, to bear 
witness of this unity to those who can and will 
seek it. All that was written aforetime was 
written ei¢ ijuetépav didackxadiavy (Rom. xy. 4).” 
Hartzss. Besides the definite prophecies, there 
are in the Old Testament enough types and things 
typical of Christ and what has taken place in and 
through Him. What occurred in the people of 
Israel and is narrated as history or sung by holy 
men of old, is something pointing to the future ; 
while at the time indeed it is accomplished fact 
or acute sketching of a living person, yet beyond 
this it has a validity for the Messianic period, so 
that when this comes in it is related to it as oxd 
to c@pua, shadow to body. In the Old Testament 
the Logos is concerned, but concealed, in all; in 
the New Testament manifested openly in all glory, 
full of grace and truth. The Jehovah of the Old 
‘Testament is the Redeemer in the New. Comp. 
Rizum, Lehrbegriff des Hebréerbriefs, 1. p. 181 ff. 

b. Hermeneutics should perceive and show forth, 
in the acts of God narrated or sung in the Holy 
Scriptures, His administration, both going back 









to seek the preparatory and prophetic types, and 
forwards to point out the advancing accomplish- 
ment, But there must be a distinction made be- 
tween what the passage to be expounded ex- 
presses as the sense and meaning of the writer, 
and what the deed or person, so simply and 
transparently described, signifies in the kingdom 
of God, in His people, of which signification the 
writer may be entirely unconscious. ‘The 
knowledge which looks back to the guidance of 
youth is the knowledge belonging to Christianity; 
the guidance of youth is the history of the Old 
Testament theocracy ; the veil which rests on the 
guidance of youth disappears with the knowledge 
of manhood in Christ (2 Cor. iii. 4-16).” Har- 
Less. Every important poet, every skilful artist, 
may first perceive in the later inspection of his 
work thoughts therein, of which he neither was 
nor became conscious in making it. So in the 
Scripture often enough is there more than the 
writer had in his consciousness. [Comp. Fzeg. 
and Doctr. Notes, Galatians, iv. 19-30. Even 
Eapik, who is most earnest in the effort to prove 
that the Apostle cites from the Psalm in accord- 
ance with its original and exact sense, says: 
‘Our position is, that the same God is revealed 
as Redeemer both under the Old and New 'festa- 
ment, that the Jehovah of the one is the Jesus of 
the other, that Psalm lxviii. is filled with imagery 
which was naturally based on incidents in Jew- 
ish history, and that the inspired poet, while de- 
scribing the interposition of Jehovah, has used 
language which was fully realized only in the 
victory and exaltation of Christ.”—R. ] 

ce. Homiletics may and should place the biblical 
history of the Old and New Testament, as a con- 
crete manifestation of a Divine thought or of Di- 
vine guidance and ways, which enclose love and 
wisdom for men, besides others in the present 
life of the world or of individuals, in order to 
place these latter in that true light, which the 
former gives. For God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the same in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and at all times, ours as well, in His Church. 
Gaupp (Homiletik I. p. 174) calls this the tropolo- 
gical view. [Admitting both the usefulness of 
teachings drawn from analogy, since analogy, 
figure, type, etc., all indicate the harmony of the 
Divine will in Creation, Providence and Redemp- 
tion, and the propriety of such extensions and 
applications of the Old Testament on the part. of 
an inspired Apostle, we must remember that 
our tropological exposition is not authoritative, 
and that we can base no doctrine or precept upon 
it, but only use it to.elucidate established doc- 
trine or enforce plain precept.—R. ] 

4, The Christology of this passage. It says that 
Christ is originally in heaven; there is His eter- 
nal dwelling-place. But He betook Himself into 
lowliness and penetrated the universe even to the 
lower regions, in order to fill all with His glory. 
He works as King, dispensing victoriously, where 
He has wrought as champion. His pre-existence 
is taken for granted, while we are especially 
taught His eternal activity of grace in all direc- 
tions and for all times and for every man. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Only take what Christ gives thee; thou needst 
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envy no one.—Thankfully recognize what He 
has given to another; it benefits thee also.—Do 
not be satisfied with the natural endowments of 
your nation, your class, your family, or your in- 
tellect; let them be sanctified, purified, pene- 
trated by grace in Christ. The most highly 
gifted natural man is always smaller and poorer 
than a living Christian (GorTHE, TERSTEEGEN). 
—Christ is King, Lord; His sword is His word, 
but this is a sword.—He has descended into the 
deep as a Redeemer: thy sin is not too deep and 
thy heart is not too bad: He can fill it. 
SrarkeE:—Each member must be contented 
with his measure of gifts, received without pride, 
shared without envy.—Dear Christian, wilt thou 
ascend with Christ and reach His glory, then 
must thou first descend and suffer. 
RieGER:—No one has all, and no one need be 
concerned lest he come away entirely empty.— 
The origin of all gifts is to be found especially in 
the exaltation of Christ, which began with the 
victory over the rulers of darkness, over the 
principalities and powers who held us captive, 
who were themselves taken captive in the deep 
path of Christ’s humiliation, and in the moment 
of Christ’s death, when they believed they had 
gained the mastery over Him, must find and feel 
Him to be their Conqueror and Destroyer. 
Hevsner :—The diversity of gifts as respects 
degree and subject, should not occasion boasting 
orenvy. In working together for the Kingdom 
of God there can be no envy; where there is 
envy, there the labor is for personal advantage. 
—Christ’s Kingdom embraces also the invisible 
Kingdom of God. Would this be conceivable, 
were He a mere man? 
PassavanT:—It has ever been the indiscretion 
and folly of men in the world, that they have 





forgotten the One Great Giver in the gifts and 
gifted, looking with especial astonishment to this 
teacher, with especial love to this benefactor, 
with especial admiration to this hero ;—a virtual 
idolatry.—The main. blow and the victory for all 
time and for eternity took place in and with 
the death of Christ—in and with His Resur- 
rection. ‘ 

Stier:—Each for himself and all together 
have to walk the same way in Christ.—The gifts 
of Christ are themselves at the same time men; 
_ gifts of grace are pre-eminently official 
gifts. 

[Eapie:—Ver. 7. The law of the Church is 
essential unity in the midst of circumstantial 
variety. Each gift in its own place completes 
the unity.—Ver. 9. Reproach and scorn and con- 
tumely followed Him as a dark shadow. Perse- 
cution at length apprehended Him, accused Him, 
calumniated Him, scourged Him, mocked Him, 
and doomed ‘the man of sorrows” to an igno- 
minious torture and a felon’s death. His funeral 
was extemporized and hasty; nay, the grave He . 
lay in was a borrowed one. He came truly ‘to 
the lower parts of the earth.”—Ver. 10. But as 
His descent was to a point so deep, His ascent is 
to a point as high. His position is the highest in 
the universe.—R. 

[Hopce:—Ver. 7. To refuse to occupy the 
place assigned to us in the Church, is to refuse 
to belong to it at all.—Vers. 9, 10. All other 
comings were typical of His coming in the flesh, 
and all ascensions were typical of His ascension 
from the grave.—It is God clothed in our nature 
who now exercises this universal dominion; and 
therefore the Apostle may well say of Christ, 
as the incarnate God, that He gives gifts unto 
men.—R. } 





c. The organization and organism of the Church. 


(Cuar. IV. 11-16.) 


11 


And he gave some, apostles [some to be apostles]; and some, prophets; and 


12 some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; For [Unto}' the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry [or of ministration], for the edifying [build- 
13 ing up] of the body of Christ: Till we all come in [unto] the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect [full-grown] man, unto the 


14 measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: 


hat we henceforth be no more [To 


the end that we be no longer] children, tossed to and fro [tossed as waves], and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine [teaching], by [in] the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive [in craftiness tending to 
15 the system? of error]; But speaking [holding]* the truth in love, may grow up into 
16 him in all things, which [who] is the head, even Christ :* From whom the whole 
[all the] body fitly joined [framed] together and compacted [,]* by that which 


every yrs supplieth [by means of every joint of the supply], according to the ef- 


fectual [omit effectual] workin 


in the measure of every [each several] 


6 
maketh increase [the growth] of the body unto the edifying [building up] of itself 


in love. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 12.—{ Unto is substituted for the preposition for, to indicate the difference in the Greek a In order 


with a view to, would express one view of the m of th 


© verse, but unto suits the view of Dr. 


raune better. ‘Ministre 


tion is preferable to ministry, since the latter is now confined by usage to the office of the preacher and pastor. Building up 


is Saxon, edifying Latin.—R. 


2 Ver. 14.—(x, B1 D2 Pk: L. support the form pe@odiav, adopted by Tischendorf (ed.7); but we@odeiav (Rec.) ts 


. preferable, “as changes in ortho; 


hich may be accounted for by itacism or some mode of erroneous transcription 


graphy w 
must always be received with ros nam | (Ellicott).—The periphrasis is necessary to express the force of mpds.—R.] 


See Notes. 


8 Ver. 15. i % 
he article is foun 


4 Ver. 15. in the Rec., &. 


epereny the additional footnote.—R.] 
D. F. K. L., most cursives, and is accepted by De Wette; but it is omit- 


ted in &,! A. B. ©., and rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (now by: Meyer). It occurs with Xpiords 31 


times, and is omitted in 53 instances (Ellicott).—R.] 


5 Ver. 16.—[The view of the connection taken in the Exeg. Notes requires the insertion of a comma here, to indicate that 
the subsequent phrases qualify the main verb.—The Jess usual form: cvvyBuBaodpevor is sustained by &, A. B. (?) 0. 
DF. G., adopted by Tischendorf, Ellicott and others, Comp, iii. 6, where the usual euphonic changes in the prefixed pre- 


position are ignored in the best M 


€épye 


SS.—Efectual is omitted to avoid conveying the impression that the working is God’s év- 
1a.—R. 
6 Ver. 16.—[A. C., some versions and fathers sustain the reading péAovs, but it is probably a gloss occasioned by cama; 


wépovs is found in §, B. D. F. K. L., and accepted by all recent editors.—R 
T Ver. 16.—{§, D1 F. read avrod, but €avrod is sustained by most authorities —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Christ's gift for the Church. And he 
gave [kal avroc¢ Ed wxev].—“‘And” joins with 
what precedes (‘‘ that he might fill all things”), 
what follows, which has the former as its aim. 
As the clause of design (ver. 10) refers to the 
beginning (ver. 7: ‘‘according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ’’), so the clause ‘‘he gave,” 
avrocg édwxev, refers back also (ver. 10: ai- 
toc, ver. 8: édwxe, ver. 6: &0607).* Abtéc 
gives emphatic prominence to the Person of the 
Giver, the Exalted One: He and none other. 
Ipse, summa potestate; and repetitur ex v.10. Mi- 
nistri non dedere se ipsos (BENGEL). It is not—d 
aitéc (SCHENKEL), nor is édwxe—éero (TuEO- 
PHYLACT, HaRLEss) in accordance with 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. [Eapie remarks (and ALForp approves): 
«The idea is, that the men who filled the office, 
no less than the office itself, were a Divine gift.” 
—R.] Nor should the aorist be pressed, so as to 
express only something momentary, passing; 
Paul is himself included, as one whom the Ex- 
alted One gave to be an Apostle; the historical 
fact is indicated. Canvin has justly said: e¢ sus- 
citat interdum prout temporum necessitas postulat, 
although he accepts the first three classes of of- 
ficers as belonging only to the beginning of the 
Church (Jnstitutes, IV. 3, 4). ; 

Some to be Apostles [rod¢ piv 'adroc- 
Té6A0VC].—Tode pév, Tode dé is not—éviove, some 
[i.e some Apostles], since this is only a nume- 
ral, while the former expression points as a de- 
monstrative to definite persons, whom He has 
prepared to be the gift, and given as am oor 6- 
Aave. *‘Apostles” are those immediately called 
and equipped by the Lord to extend His work; 
they were especially endowed by Him, and had 
personally great advantages and prerogatives. 
First of all there were twelve ; after the apostasy 
of Judas, Matthias was chosen by the disciples 
somewhat precipitately, before the day of Pente- 





* (Exuicort : “ There is here no direct resumption of the sub- 
ject of ver. 7, as if vers. 8-10 were merely parenthetical, but 
a regression to it; while at the same time the avrds is natu- 
rally and emphatically linked on to the avrdés of the pre- 

yerse. This return to a subject, without disturbing 

ony of the immediate connection or the natural se- 

mence of thought, constitutes one of the high excellences, 

bat at the same time one of the chief difficulties in the style 
of the great Apostle.”— B.] 





cost, while Paul was called by the Lord Himself 
as the twelfth.* Still Barnabas was called an 
apostle in connection with Paul (Acts xiv. 4, 14) 
and others also (Rom. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25), hence this is not an abuse of the 
term (BLEEK), so that one might thus name those 
men, chosen and specially endowed by the Lord, 
appointed to found churches, as Boniface the 
Apostle of the Germans, Egede the Apostle of 
Greenland, Ziegenbalg and Schwartz the Apos- 
tles of India. 

Some prophets.—‘“ Prophets” are (ii. 20; 
iii. 5) men, who receive revelation (aroxdAviuc) 
from God, and, perceiving God’s will and thought 
with clearness, announce the same with discre- 
tion and power; the prophet is pdvric, as far as 
he has revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 26); the latter be- 
comes @ prophet through interpretation; ‘gloss- 
arily’’ (to be distinguished from the Pentecostal 
miracle) is a morbid species of prophecy (1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 ff.). They appear in Acts xi. 27; xiii. 
1; xv. 82; xxi.10. They are concerned, not so 
much with the future (BENGEL) as with the eter- 
nal. To them correspond in the progress of ages 
those theologians with more profound insight 
into God’s truth and will, as well as into the 
character and course of His Kingdom, such as 
Luther. [Comp. the excellent note of Eapiz in 
loco. Hopae: “As the gift of infallibility was 
essential to the Apostolic office, so the gift of 
occasional inspiration was essential to the pro- 
phetic office.” —R. ] 

And some evangelists.—‘ Evangelists,” 
such as the deacon Philip (Acts xxi. 8; viii. 4- 
12), meptidvrec éxfputrov (THEODORET), as travel- 
ling missionaries} (NEANDER), but also in per- 





* [On the position of Matthias, comp.i.1 and Acts (in loco). 
Earle thus enumerates the essential elements of the aposto- 
late: 1. That the Apostles should receive their commission 
immediately from the living lips of Christ. 2, That ss 
seen the Saviour after He rose again, they should be qualifi 
to attest to the truth of His resurrection. 3. They enjoyed 
a special inspiration. 4. Their authority was therefore su- 
preme. 5. In proof of their commission and inspiration, 
they were furnished with ample credentials. 6. Their com- 
mission to preach and found churches was universal and in 
no sense limited. This t, app’ d by ALFORD and 
Euuicorr, involves further: That they have no personal suc- 
cessors, can have none; that no supreme authority exists in 
any ecclesiastical office, unless that office be the Apostolate. 
rer further, Galatians, i. 1-5, Doctr. Notes; Romans, p. 59. 


T (pr. Hopes, in an excellent note here, remarks that the 
prevalent view at the time of the Reformation (see CALVIN in 
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manent positions (2 Tim. iv. 5; comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 18), in consequence of their own view of the 
facts of the Gospel (John xvi. 26 ff.), or mediate 
tradition (Luke i. 1-4), It must not be referred 
to ‘‘those writing the Gospel” (CHRyYsosTOM) ; 
Bence also goes too far in ascribing to them 
preterita; they have to do with the life of the 
Lord in prophecy and fulfilment. 

And some pastors and teachers, roic 
dé. motmévac cai dtdackdAove.—ZJE- 
ROME: Von ait, alios autem pastores et alios ma- 
gistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor 
sit, esse debeat et magister et nemo pastoris sibi 
nomen assumere debet, nisi possit docere quos pascit. 
Bence: Pastores et doctores hie pinguntur, nam 
pascunt (and regunt) docendo maxime, tum admo- 
nendo, corripiendo, etc. The pastors are—=mpoiord- 
pevoe (Rom. xii. 8), who have the office of xuBép- 
vnowg (1 Cor. xii. 28) and must be ‘‘ apt to teach,” 
dcdaxtexot (1 Tim. iil. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 24; Tit. i. 9), 
they are “bishops,” érioxoro: (Acts xx. 28). 
Oi Kata réALv Kai KOunv apwptouévoe in distinction 
from evayyedcorai (THEODORET). BLEEK takes 
them as distinct; and he is right to this extent 
only, that the “teachers” are not always ‘ pas- 
tors ;” it is as ‘‘apostles and prophets”’ (ii. 20; 
iii. 5); hence despite this distinction, they form 
one category beside the previous ones. 

[There has been much dispute whether these 
terms refer to two classes of stationary church 
officers, or to one whose twofold duty is indi- 
cated by two titles. The latter view is favored 
by the absence of the distinctive roi¢e dé, and is 
accepted by AvagusTINE, JEROME, BenaeL, Har- 
LEss, OLSHAUSEN, Meyer, Hopes, Eapie and 
Atrorp.* The former is accepted by THEopuy- 
Lact, CALvin, Grotius, NEANDER, De Werte, 
Stier, though the definitions of the distinction 
vary greatly. EL.icorr says: ‘ The roiuéveg (a 
term probably including éxioxoroa: and mpeoBire- 
po) might be and perhaps always were diddoxadoi, 
but it does not follow that the converse was true. 
The ydpioua of xvBépvyorc is so distinct from that 
of didacxe ria, that it seems necessary to recog- 
nize in the diddoxado: a body of men (scarcely a 
distinct class) who had the gift of d:day4, but 
who were not invested with any administrative 
powers and authority.”’ Is the teacher then the 
parish schoolmaster or the professor of the- 
ology? or a preacher who does no pastoral 
duty? The Reformed Church polity has usu- 
ally recognized the distinction ( Westminster Di- 
rectory, Constitution of Reformed [Dutch] Church 


in America, etc.), but practically it has amounted 
to nothing, as indeed little good has ever re- 
sulted from the attempt to reproduce accurately 
as jure divino those distinctions which expositors 
discover in the offices of the primitive Church. 
It may be remarked that while this phrase shows 
that every pastor ought to be a teacher, putting 
the former phase of duty first, it will ever be 
the case that through native endowment some 
ministers are better adapted for one part of the 
duty than for the other, though there is no war- 
rant for total neglect of either, or for appoint- 
ing in one congregation one minister to be pastor 
and another to be teacher; for the latter would 
nowadays take undue precedence of the former. 
Those who are ‘teachers,’ in our sense of the 
word, are also in the most important sense 
‘* pastors.” —R. 

It is unmistakable that these four categories 
above named, so divide themselves, that the’ first 
three do not belong to a single congregation, but 
to the whole Church or a number of congrega- 
tions, the last however is definitely appointed te 
one congregation. A gradation from higher to 
lower is noticeable also, in this manner, that the 
higher includes the lower grade or grades. Thus 
Jesus is called and calls Himself ‘* Apostle” 

Heb. iii. 1, after Jno. xx. 21); ‘‘ Prophet” 
{Mati xiii. 57; Luke xiii. 833; Acts iii. 22 ff., 
vii. 87) ; evayyeACouevoc (Luke iv. 18, 48; xx. 1); 
“Shepherd,” rovuqyv (Jno. x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); 
“Teacher” (Matt. xxiii. 8; Jno. xiii. 14). Ac- 
cordingly BENGEL says: Cum summis gradibus 
conjunctt poterant esse inferiores; omnes Apostoli 
simul etiam vim propheticam habuerunt. Sed pro- 
phete et evangeliste non simul etiam Apostoli 
fuerunt. Finally it must be noticed, that the 
offices themselves are not named here, and that 
in distinction from 1 Cor. xii. 28, the official 
persons stand in the foreground as gifts, in Co- 
rinthians the gifts of office, the offices themselves 
falling into the back-ground in both cases, See 
further, Doctr. Notes 1, 2. 


Ver. 12. The immediate aim of the activity of the 
persons in office. [Note on the relation and de- 
pendence of the clauses of this verse. There is 
great difference of opinion, but of the various 
views those numbered (4) and (5) are most wor- 
thy of consideration. Braune adopts (4); but 
(5) seems to be preferable. 

1. The clauses are taken as co-ordinate (CHRY- 
sostoM, ZANcuHIUS, Brencet, E. V.), but this is 





loco) regarded this term as applied to “ vicars of the Apostles,” 
such as Luke Timothy, Titus. This is altogether untenable, 
and no doubt arose from the effort, made by Catvin and 
others, to prove that all the offices referred to except that of 
“pastors and teachers,” were of a temporary nature, and thus 
to establish the principle of “ parity of the clergy.”—R.] 

* [ALForD remarks that the figure in rotméves, if pressed, 
would imply that they were entrusted with some special 
flock, which they tended; and then the “teaching” would 
necessarily form a chief part of their work. EADIE says the 
former term implies careful, tender, vigilant superintendence 
and government, being the function of an overseer and 
elder. The official name éwioxomos (“bishop’’), he adds, is 
used by the Apostle in addressing churches formed princi- 
pally ont of the heathen world (Ephesus, Philippi, te), 
while mpeaBurepos (“elder’’), the term of honor, is more 
Jewish in its tinge (Acts, Epistles of James, Peter and John). 
“Speaking to Timothy and Titus, the Apostle styles them 
elders (and so does the compiler of the Acts, in referring to 
spiritual rulers); but describing the duties of the office it- 
velf, he calls the holder of it éwiaxomos.”—R.] 





pposed by the change of preposition, and in 
that case we would have a different order, the 
second clause would come first. 

2. The trajection (Grorius, Korps and others), 
which actually put that clause first, is altogether 
unwarranted. 

8. The second and third clauses are taken as 
parallel (by Hartess and OnsHAvusEN), but as 
dependent on the first, in a partitive sense: some 
to teach, others to be edified. But there is no- 
thing to indicate such a sense, and it is logically 
inadmissible, since the ‘‘saints’’ of one clause 


and ‘‘the body of Christ” of the other are iden-— 


tical. 
4. Braune follows Erasmus, De Werte, Meter, 
Frart, Rueckert, ScHENKEL and many others, 


in taking the second and third as dependent on. 


528 
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the first, or rather the second dependent on the 
first and the third on the second. The meaning 
then is: ‘* For the perfecting of the saints unto 
all that variety of service which is essential 
unto the edification of the body of Christ.” As 
this view is fully presented below, the objections 
to it alone require mention at this point. These 
as urged by Meyer are: a. That as the context 
treats of offices in the Church, it is improper to 
enlarge the meaning of diaxovia beyond that of 
official service (Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 1; vi. 3; 
comp. Acts vi. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff.; ix. 12, etc.), 
6, That with such a meaning tavrwy would have 
been so essentially necessary with dyiwy, that it 
could not have been omitted. These objections 
are sufficiently strong to lead him to adopt the 
next view. 

5. The second and third clauses are taken as 
co-ordinate, and dependent on éduxe, ‘‘ he gave ;” 
the first expressing the more ultimate and final 
purpose (mpéc) of the action, the other two the 
more immediate end (cic). This view is adopted 
by Atrorp, Exticorr, Hopvar, Eapre (2d ed.), 
and gives this sense: ‘‘He gave Apostles, etc., 
—to fulfil the works of the ministry, and to 
build up the body of Christ, His object being to 
perfect His saints.”” So Hormann substantially. 
The great objection is the strange order which 
place the more ultimate end first, but as the 
difficulty seems to inhere in the Apostle’s own 
choice of prepositions, it is not decisive against 
this view. While preferring it, I would not in- 
sist on its correctness, but, leaving Dr. Braune’s 
notes as they stand, add in footnotes the require- 
ments of this interpretation.—R. ] 

Unto the perfecting of the saints [rpdc 
Tov KaTapTio“ov Tov dyiov].—ilpéc 
marks the end aimed at, viz.: ‘‘the perfecting of 
the saints.” Karaprioudéc, occurring only here, 
like xardprcovc in 2 Cor. xiii. 9 designates the re- 
establishment of an affair, so that it is dpri¢ 
(only 2 Tim. iii. 17, réAecoc, various reading), 
integer, as it should be (1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiti. 
11; Gal. vi. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 10; Heb. x. 5; xi. 
8; xiii. 21; 1 Pet. v. 10). Non potuit honorifi- 
centius verbi ministerium commendare, quam dum 
hunc illi effectum tribuit (Carvin). Through the 
ministers of Christ the Christians should become 
complete, perfect.* For what purpose ? 

For the work of the ministry [or of 
ministration, cic ipyov diaxoviac].— 
Hence there is no thought of merely external 
increase (PeLaaius, Beza). Eic¢ marks that for 
which the saints should become expert, com- 
plete. The nouns, without the article, have here 
a more general meaning: épyov indicates the 
efficiency of the d:axoviac, and the latter denotes 
that every work which it does, is a service to 
our neighbor and then to the whole. Avaxovia is 
a general service (2 Tim. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 8). 
This meaning is demanded here by the context, 
the connection with the saints, the members, 
each one of which has his office (Rom. xii. 4) 
and needs the other (1 Cor. xii. 21). Comp. 


*|Hooge gives the following meanings which have been 
suggested here: 1. The completion of the saints (* the num- 
ber of the elect”). 2. Their renewing or restoration. 3. 
_ Their reduction to order and union as one body. 4. Their 
Reviee oy for service tne ere ae al eb Ag ting. 
’ e ers, as is requ y the view taken of the 
_ relation of the clauses.—R.} 





2 Tim. iii. 17: mpd¢ wav étpyov ayafiv éEnpriops- 
voc. It must not be referred to church service, 
ecclesiastical office, the diaconate in a technical 
sense (MreyeR).* Comp. on ver. 16. 

For the building up of the body of 
Christ, cic oixodounv tov capmartosg Tob 
Xptorov.f—The aim of the “ministry” is 
again subjoined with the preposition eic¢c. Se 
great is the significance of the preparing of Chris- 
tians through the ministers of the Church to 
ministering activity in the congregation! The 
body of Christ is there, it exists, but new mem 
bers are continually incorporated in it, it extends 
and increases ; hence both of the figures derived 
from the body (i. 28; ii. 20-22) are included. 
LutHer is very good: “that the saints may be 
fitted to the work of the ministry, that thus the 
body of Christ may be edified.’”’ Accordingly 
the three clauses are not co-ordinate (CuRysos- 
TOM, BENGEL and others); nor are the two sub- 
joined with eic co-ordinate (RUECKERT, Meyer, 
Harvess and others), nor yet dependent on 
édwke, a8 some think, while others make them 
dependent on kataptioudv. Quite as little can 
we accept a trajection of the second number 
before the first (Grotius, Koppe and others). 
[See above for a classification of opinions.—R. ] 
Comp. Doctr. Note 8. 


Ver. 13. The end of the perfecting. Till we 
all come [wéypt katavtgacwperv ol rar- 
Tec].—Mé ype denotes the final, highest aim, 
not the beginning and entrance of the same, 
adypi, but the presence and enjoyment of it 

Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 83 ff.). [Comp. Dr. 

CHAFY’s note, Romans, p. 181.] Kartravrq- 
owe v, the conjunctive without dv denotes sim- 
ply the future; the verb itself however is== 
plavecy (Ecumentivs), the arriving at the desti- 
nation, as frequently in the Acts (xvi. 1; xviii. 
19, 24, etc.), in a local sense; here and Phil. 
iii. 11 however in the spiritual sense, promi- 
nence being given to the free movement, which 
is occasioned, strengthened and animated by the 
educating katapriopoc.t 

Under the term oi tdvrec, ‘all,”—ol aytot, 
as a complete whole, the Apostle includes him- 








* [The term is not to be restricted to the diaconate, nor to 
the ministry, t.e., the office of pastor and teacher (HopGE), 
but seems to refer to “ spiritual service of an official nature ” 
(so Meyer). Hence ministration is preferable to the more 
technical word ministry, though Braune extends the signi- 
fication in accordance with his view. On the absence of the 
article Exuicort remarks: “ Ataxovia may possibly have 
been left studiously anarthrous in ref to the diff t 
modes of exercising it alluded to in ver. 11, and the various 
spiritual wants of the Church ; épyov however seems clearly 
definite in meaning, though by the principle of correlation 
(Middleton, Art. iii. 3, 6) it is necessarily anarthrous in 
form.”—R. 

+ [Etticorr remarks that this clause is parallel to, but at 
the same time more nearly defining the nature of the épyow. 
The article is not required, as edifying generally is the ob 
ject. There is no confusion of metaphors, since both words 
have a distinct metaphorical meaning, where the original 
allusion is in a measure lost.—R.] 

t [All reference to coming together from different starting- 
points, or coming out of previous wanderings is imaginary 
Soperye ELuicort remarks that too much weight must not 

laid on the omission of av as giving an air of less uncer- 
tainty to the subjunctive, since there was an evident ten- 
dency in later Greek to omit it in such cases, adding: “the 
use of the subjunctive (the mood of conditioned but objec- 
tive possibility), not future (as Chrysostom). shows that the 
xatavrav is represented not only as the eventual but as the 
expected and contemplated result of the édwxev."—R. 
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self; it is therefore implied that those in whom 
there has been a beginning of miori¢ (HARLESS), 
even the greatest, the Apostles, are in need of 
progress towards the goal, are not yet there, 
even although in advance of others, but further 
their own progress when they labor for others 
(Phil. iii, 13, 14; Rom, i, 11, 12), Accordingly 
‘*all” is not to be extended to all men (JEROME), 
BENGEL is excellent: Ne apostoli quidem se puta- 
runt metam assecutos, nedum ecclesia. Semper pro- 
ficiendum fuerat, non standum, nedum deficiendum. 
Et nune ecclesia ideam sui optime non a tergo re- 
spiciat oportet, sed ante oculos habeat, ut futuram, 
etiam num assequendum. Notate hoc, qui antiquita- 
tem non tam sequimini, quam obtenditis. 

Unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, cic tHv 
évotyta thie miactews Kal THO ETLYVO- 
aewc Tov viovd tov Oe0v.—The preposition 
marks the goal. The repeated article demands 
absolutely, that ‘‘faith”’ and ‘‘ knowledge” be 
kept apart as distinct, independent ideas, al- 
though the genitive which they have in common 
(‘‘of the Son of God’’) occasions a connection 
by means of the copulative conjunction. ‘ Faith” 
designates the immediate possession, ‘‘ know- 
ledge”’ the assurance obtained by means of 
knowing (Marrures); the former is applicable 
to an ethical, the latter to an intellectual sphere ; 
the latter proceeds constantly anew from the 
. former, the former is itself the permanent be- 
ginning, the constant principle, not merely an 
initiatory stage to be surpassed; both belong 
together accordingly. The unity of both, since 
‘cone faith” is presupposed (ver. 5), refers to 
the various degrees of clearness and power in 
the individual members (oi wdyvrec), to littleness 
of faith, weakness of faith, want of maturity, 
etc. Accordingly the genitive, ‘of the Son of 
God,” defines both more closely, indicating that 
they are as strong, as He possessed them, and 
that thus we, being God’s children who will 
grow up and become educated, should possess 
them; He is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith (Heb. xii. 2) and knowledge, thus Example 
and Standard. If He is not the object, there is 
neither faith nor knowledge at all. Hence it is 
the genitive sudjecti (St1ER), not objecti, as most 
consider it. But unity of faith and knowledge 
is not meant, either alone (OLSHAUSEN), or in 
connection with the other meaning (StiER) ; we 
should rather refer it to the unity of the indi- 
viduals, of the church-members, which is effected 
by the faith and knowledge of Christ. 

[The view of OusHavseEN is, that the unity is 
the state in which faith and knowledge are iden- 
tified ; fides implicita developing into fides expli- 
cita (Btspina). Eapre and Atrorp virtually 
accept this as included here, the latter citing 
De Werte: ‘ True and full unity of faith is then 
found, when all thoroughly know Christ, the 
object of faith, alike, and that in His highest 
dignity as the Son of God.” But the second 
term is not epexegetical of the first, and faith is 
not to be lost in knowledge, but abides (1 Cor. 
xiii. 18).—The strong word ériyvwore must be 
noticed. If any prefer the more common view 
of the genitive as that of the object, the follow- 
ing statement (Hop@r) will be satisfactory: 
“Faith and knowledge express or comprehend 





all the elements of that state of mind of which | 
the Son of God is the object—a state of mind 

which includes the apprehension of His glory, 
the appropriation of His love, as well as confi- 
dence and devotion, This state of mind is in 
itself eternal life.” ‘‘The unity of faith is now 


‘confined to the first principles ; the unity of faith 


contemplated in this place is that perfect unity 
which implies perfect knowledge and perfect 
holiness.” —R. ] 

Unto a full-grown man, cic dvdpa ré- 
Aecov.—The singular marks the unity of the 
Church, which grows up into a perfect man.* 
Here a “development” (werden) is spoken of, 
which is involved in the xatavrgv; the Church, 
the body of Christ, becomes a personality edu: 
cated and completed to the perfect life-degree 
of Christ. For réieoc is the opposite of vi#rg 
(ver. 14); like 1 Cor. iii. 1; ii. 6 and Heb, v. 
18, 14, it means one in ripe, full manhood. 

Unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ [ei¢ wétpov HAcKiag 
tov wAnpduatog Tov Xptorowv).—* Unto 
the measure of the stature ”’ points to a definite 
measure; it does not therefore extend in infini- 
tum. ‘HAckia from 7A, qui adulte et mature 
atatis est, certainly designates, as in Luke xix. 
2, the stature, the bodily size, elsewhere (Matt. 
vi. 27; Luke xii. 25; ii. 52; Heb. xi. 11; Jno. 
ix. 21, 23) however, the age, generally the age 
of manhood; it is, more fully expressed, the 
maturity, the full growth, and in accordance 
with the context the spiritual maturity (Stier).+ 
The genitive: Tov TAnpdpmatocg Tov Xpio- 
tov, **of the fulness of Christ,” defines more 
precisely the measure of the maturity: it is 
conditioned by the fulness, the state of being 
filled, which comes from Christ, accordingly by 
Himself, who lives in it and by His gifts and 
powers. We should become perfect, as He, the 
Head was, 1 Cor. xii. 12. Hence Luruer is in- 
correct: in the measure of perfect age; for 
TAnpopuatoc is not to be made an adjective quali- 





* [“ Metaphorical apposition to the foregoing member, the 
concrete term being probably selected rather than any ab- 
stract term, as forming a good contrast to the following 
vot (ver. 14), and as suggesting by its ‘singular’ the idea 
of the complete unity of the holy personality, further ex- 
plained in the next clause into which they were united and 
consummated” (ELiicorr). As a curiosity ALFoRD cites 
from AvGusTINE (Civ. Dei, xxii. 17): ‘‘ Nonnulli, propter 
hoc quod dictum est, Eph. iv. 13, nec in sexu faemineo resur- 
recturas feeminas credunt, sed in virili omnes aiunt.””—R.} 

+ [As the word undoubtedly means either stature or age, 
the latter being more common, or perhaps includes both, 
like the German Erwachsenheit, the sense here must be de- 
termined by considerations drawn from the passage itself. 
Kopprr, HoLzHausen, HARLess, Meyer, Hope@r prefer the 
sense: age, because “ full-grown men,” “ children” (ver. 14), 
point to this; the phrase which follows is then a character- 
izing genitive. But “measure” seems more appropriately 
used in reference to “stature ” and the idea of magnitude is 
grow up” (ver. 15) and - 


passage to the resurrection, 
teaching that man shall rise from the grave in the perfect 
age of Christ, having the form and aspect of -three 
years OF Sat Fae. age t at His death. See 
who has a note on the time of fulfilment in which he 
out his favorite views about the Second Advent and ‘g 
expectation of its speedy coming.—R.] , eee 
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ng #Ac«ia. The explanation: full gracious 
Bitose of Christ dtinants ) is insufficient ; 
still more so the meaning given by RuEcKERT: 
Christ stands defore us as the ideal of manly size 
and beauty.—Whether this goal will be reached 
in this life or only in the next, is decided by 
miotic in the context, to this extent, that we must 
refer it to this life also, 2lthough indeed many a 
one first attains unto it in the future life, since 
this coming to the appointed goal extends through 
centuries. Comp. Doctr. Notes 4, 5. 


The purpose, vers. 14, 15. a) negatively, ver. 
14; 6) positively, ver. 15. 

Ver. 14. To the end that we be no longer 
children [iva unwére Spev verior).— 
‘Iva sets forth the purpose, which aims at the 
fulfilment of wyKkéte OGuev vArcor and 
this must accordingly take place before the 
goal is reached, “‘unto a perfect man.” It is 
not to be joined to ver. 13 (ScHENKEL),* but to 
vers. 11, 12, more particularly to édwxe, and un- 
folds wherein the ‘‘ perfecting of the saints” con- 
sists. As the Apostle, who, although the most ad- 
vanced, still in humble sense of fellowship, bears 
and suffers in the imperfection of the Church, 
includes himself (Gev), we must not find here 
a reproach, but a point or state of transition, 
which does not continue, hence nyK«ér1, which 
does not recall false teachers in Christendom 
generally (Meyer). The Gentiles are not yet 
v#mcocr; Christians in their incipiency are such 
[Mat xi. 25; Luke x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 

1; Gal. iv. 18; Heb. v. 13); they should not 
however remain so, but advance to ripe man- 
hood. 

Tossed to and fro [as waves] and car- 
ried about [kAvdwvildmevor kai repe- 
~@p6uevoc}|.—This describes more closely the 
vyrétnc, With reference to appearances and ex- 
periences observed and felt in the churches, in- 
clusive of the false teachers who had appeared 
and would appear. ‘ Tossed as waves’’} ( fluc- 
tuantes, Vulgate), moved as waves, intrinsecus, 
sursum deorsum, etiam citra ventum (BENGEL), 
‘and carried about,” extrinsecus, huc illuc, alits 
nos adorientibus (BENGEL), describes the ready 
excitability of the unsubstantial, the immature 
(Jas. i. 6; Heb. xiii. 9; Jude 12); they are de- 
pendent on their surroundings, on influences and 
insinuations, are moved: 


* (SCHENKEL’s view is somewhat novel. He takes our verse 
as giving the purpose of ver. 13, and to the objection that this 
places perfection before the state of childhood answers, that 
the last verse refers to the whole Church, this to individuals. 
Because the whole Church is perfect, the members should be 
no longer children. But this is very unsatisfactory. The 
two leading views are those of Haritess and Meyer. The 
former takes our verse as co-ordinate with ver. 13, and im- 
mediately dependent on vers. 11, 12, giving the purpose of 
the ministry (so FLart, BLEEK, Hopce). Meyer, who has a 
clear statement of the case in loco, takes this verse as sub- 
ordinate to ver. 13, and remotely dependent on vers. 11, 12, 
He holds that ver. 13 defines the “ terminus ad ” which 
characterizes the functions of the Christian ministry, while 
ver. 14 thus explains the object, our ceasing to be children 
contemplated in the appointment of such a “ terminus,” and 
thence more remotely in the bestowal of a ministry so 
characte To the former view there is the decided 
grammatical objection that a clause introduced by iva is 

co-ordinate with those introduced by eis, in that case 
too ver. 13 would follow vers. 14,15. The latter view avoids 
these difficulties without being open to the logical objection 
"yee by the led to nd adoption of fhe Demet Ba) 
: 0 he wa ea as Meyer and 
hold, but like the billow itself—R.] 








By every wind of teaching, ravri 
avényw tie btdacKkadhtiac.—The wind has a 
great variety (tayr/), from the aura seculi, levis 
aura popelli to the strong continuing trade-wind, 
and as to its origin from coarse to refined carnal 
interests, as well as in its tendency toward aims 
against the Church or in favor of a false church. 
[The dative is the dynamic dative, Kruzscer.— 
R.] ‘Teaching” is introduced under the figure 
of the wind, because it is something pneumatic 
and because, as the wind in proportion to its 
strength or the free situation of the water, stire 
this from ripples to foam, so the teaching sets 
in motion the spirit of the v#ric, which is so 
easily tossed to and fro. The v#rwe will learn, 
know ; that is the proper way to perfection. 
But beside the one wholesome teaching of truth 
there appears the multifarious teaching of error 
as a great danger,* and the greater because it 
works, moves, attracts and hurries along: 

In the sleight of men.—’Ev tq xvPeia, 
belonging to the participles, refers with the 
article to ‘teaching ;” through the sleight be- 
fitting the doctrine, and with the substantive 
(from xo, die), to dice-playing, in order to 
denote, that the teachers deal with the Scrip- 
tures and the truth and men, as players with 
dice (Lutuer). [Braune agrees with Dr Werte, 
Meyver, Honas, and the E. V., in regarding év 
as instrumental, but as this seems pleonastic 
after the dative, ‘‘and would mar the parallel- 
ism with év aydry (ver. 15), the preposition ap- 
pears rather to denote the element, the evil at- 
mosphere as it were in which the varying cur- 
rents of doctrine exist and exert their force” 
(Euxicotr). So Hariess, OLrsHausen, Eapix 
and ALrorp.—R.] The genitive (‘‘of men”’) 
indicates that the v#moc stand under the influ- 
ence of men, instead of their placing themselves 
under the guidance of Christ (MryeR), and also 
under that of many instead of one. But this is 
not all; the added parallel clause carries the 
matter further ; there is not only human sleight, 
temeritas, but a plan also: 

In craftiness tending to the system of 
error [év tavovpyi2z rpd¢ Tv ueOodeiav 
tTH¢ wAGvHo].— E> connects with the previous 
phrase. I] avovp yég corresponds with xvPeia, 
and gives prominence to what the latter does not 
indicate, the neguitia, the conscious malice; hence 
it is incorrect to find this in the previous phrase 
(Harxess, Stier). The article can be dispensed 
with, since the closer qualification is added. The 
preposition, as in ver. 12 (xpd¢ rév xarapriopér), 
denotes toward what the craftiness proceeds (W1- 
NER, p. 878). This is t#v wedodeiav (only 
here and vi. 11, where the plural is used), which is 
derived from pefodetery, to follow in order to track 
up something, then machinare, meaning therefore 
machinatio, crafty pursuing (LuTHER: erschleichen, 
to sneak upon), to follow and come upon in a 
sneaking manner; in this there is found pre-ar- 
rangement, system. The principle which jeGo- 
devec is indicated by the genitive r7#¢ tAdvane. 

* [Eapte: “ The article rijs before duSacxadias gives definé 
tive prominence to ‘ the teaching,’ which, as a high function 
respected and implicitly obeyed, was very capable of sedu- 

, Since whatever false p it assumed, it might find 
secure followers.” The substantive is abstract and g 


en 
eral; teaching is preferable to doctrine, because it brings out 
the active agency employed with more distinctness.—R. | 
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This is not error mentis, but lying, the opposite of 
4A40eva (1 John iv. 6) ; hence, especially as rad dia- 
Bédov is added in vi. 11, Bencet is on the right 
track when he says: #.¢., Satane.* It is true 
the rAdvy is inthe main only personified (MEYER); 
but it has a kingdom and a rveiya, that operates 
through men, the false teachers (Tr xvBelg Tov av- 
Opérwv), as through serviceable tools, proper 
instruments. 


Ver. 15. But holding the truth in love, 
may grow up into him, adA7Getovrec dé 
év ayaryn avégoanuer ei¢c avtéy, is to be 
joined with iva (ver. 14) as the antithesis (dé) to 
‘no longer children.” Hence Luruer is incor- 
rect: ‘‘but let us be honest in love and grow.” 
Christians (oi mdvre¢, ver. 13), not merely teach- 
ers, are the subject. Avédvewv is simply to grow, 
not to remain v#rioc, to come out. of the vyriérne. 
Hee aifnow, augmentatio (ver. 16), media est inter 
infantes et virum (BenaeL). Accordingly ei¢ 
points to the goal; hence “into Him” (Mar. 
THIES, St1eR); it corresponds to the eic¢ dvdpa ré- 
Aevov, we should become a perfect man, as He is, 
The phrase ‘* Head” from the following relative 
clause should not be pressed (HoFMANN, Meyer), 
in order to make the meaning still‘more difficult ; 
Ta wavra stands between, and this accusative of 
reference will not allow ei¢ avrév to be—=grow 
in respect to Him (Meyer), whatever that may 
mean. [‘‘ Unto and into Him,” as the goal and 
standard of our growth, with a secondary thought 
apparently of the incorporation of all the Church 
in Christ, which is developed in the subsequent 
context. The phrase is not to be joined with 
‘in love” (Haruess).—R.] Still less can it 
mean: ipsius cognitione (GROTIUS), virtute et influxu 
(A-LaprpE). 

While ei¢ avrév denotes the goal of the 
growth, dAy7@ebovrec év Gyadmry designates 
the condition under which, the state in which it 
takes place. Hence the two are to be joined: 
trueinlove. "’AAGebew is—adnbic elvac (Passow, 
sub voce); the context explains it further. In 
the New Testament only here and Gal. iv. 16. 
There iuiv indicates that it means speaking the 
truth, here the context is a different one. While 
avégowpev forms an antithesis to vATi dyer, 
aan@ebvovrec stands in contrast to the manner 
of such (‘tossed as waves and carried about ”’) 
and to ‘‘teaching”’ in general, as well as that of 
the deceitful false teachers in particular. Brn- 
GEL is excellent: veRANTES, LuTHER (Gen. xlii. 





* [On the reading we@oSeiav see Textual Note®. As to 
its meaning, we may remark that the bad sense is not neces- 
garily inherent in the term, which signifies: “a deliberate 
Cons or system.” Still here the bad sense is fixed on it 

y the genitive which follows, and we might render it: stra- 
tagem, though in the full phrase, “system of error,” the 
meaning is sufficiently evident. Eapre renders “a system,” 
bat “the system of error” is one. The force of the preposi- 
tion can be brought out in English only by a periphrasis: 
tending to, ieading to, not according to. The word rAavis 
here includes the idea of deceit no doubt, but is perhaps bet- 
ter expressed by error, “error in its most abstract nature.” 
The genitive is subjective, the error plans.and machinates. 
That the Apostle meant to characterize “error” as evil, mo- 
rally as well as intellectually wrong, is evident enough from 
the context. When Rueckert says that this was Paul’s weak 
side, to stigmatize those in error, in a spirit of men se 
defiance, he betrays his usual moan for comprehending 
the Apostle. If truth be not sanctifying, and error demoral- 


izing, then the Scriptures and human experience are alike at 
fault.—R.| 


16): if you design truth. The whole prong: | ! 
is ‘kee of, in walk and nature, and the mean- 
ing is more than merely: to be true in speech, 
verum dicere (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, I. 2, p. 180, 
coi Oe l 

*Ev aydry sets forth the sphere or element 
in which the GAGebew moves; ayéry and aAffera 
are correlative ideas.t Comp. 1 Cor. xiii, 6. 
Love is here entirely undefined, hence general: 
love for the truth, for the brethren, who come 
into danger through false teachers, or themselves 
become false teachers, to the Church as a whole, 
to God. There is accordingly no reference to 
forbearance toward error (HaR.Ess), or love to- 
wards those of different profession (Meyer), or 
something of the same; nor is év—d7 4 (ScnEn- 
KEL), or ob, ov merely upright in love (LurHeR 
and others). 

In all things who is the head, even 
Christ [rad mdvra, d¢ éoriv 4 Kegadh, 
Xptoatoc].—Ta ravra.t without a preposi- 
tion, as 1 Cor. ix. 25; x. 88; xi. 2, or with «ard 
(Col. iii, 20) denotes, on account of the article, 
all, to which reference has been made, into which 
we must grow: faith, knowledge, truth, love, etc. 
‘‘Who is the Head, even Christ,” with great em- 
phasis, in order to furnish a motive for growing 
up into Him. We might have found rdv Xpiorév, 
in apposition to eic airév, but it can either be in 
apposition to 7 Kkegad#, or in the first instance 
still be in the nominative (WinzR, p. 495). 


Ver. 16. Comprehensive conclusion.—_From 
whom, ££ oi, marks the cause, the source, 
and as the context demands, a continuing one. 
Christ is the goal (cic avrév) and the source of 
the life-development of the Church (Meyer). If 
then CHRysosTom says: o¢édpa doadédc ijputp- 
evoe TH TdvTa dpuov HeAjoa eireiv, an exact analy- 
sis of the sentence will show what is incorrect 

.(adoagdc). Col. ii. 19 is parallel. 

a. The subject.—All the body fitly framed 
together and compacted [rav rd cana 
cvvappodAoyotuevovy Kal ovr BiBaléue- 





* [Though the more extended meaning is stoutly denied by 
Meyer, it is accepted by Catvin, De WertE, RUECKERT, AL- 
ForD, Hopgs, Eapiz and Eiicorr. The difficulty is to ex- 
press the sense in English: being true is literal, but not sa- 
tisfactory ; walking t , walki in truth, though 

iving the correct sense, would be inapt here; holding the 
truth is the best rendering, if the care is taken not to give an 
objective sense to truth.’—Comp. the remarks of ALFoRD 
(who renders: being followers of truth) and Eu.icorr, 


R. 

+ [The question of connection is much disputed. Many, 
perhaps most, join “in love” with the participle (CaLviy, 
Grotius, ALFoRD, RuecKERT, Hoper, Stier, BLeek among 
others), while HARLEss, Meyer, OLSHAUSEN, EApre and ELui- 
corr connect it with the verb “grow.” In favor of the for- 
mer, the order, the llelism of structure with ver, 14, the 
otherwise feeble and awkward ition of the participle at 
the beginning of the sentence, Paul’s habit of subjoining his 
qualifying phrases, and the vital association between love and 
truth, may be urged. The latter view is supported by MEYER 
as better agreeing with his rendering of the participle: 
speaking the truth; he urges also that “in love 
be joined with the same verb as in ver. 16, and that thus “in 
love,” at the beginning here and at the close there, receives 
its due emphasis, Still the other seems preferable, for the 
connection in verse 16 is equally Pi co to discussion. 
It is not “a * justitia, ruat m’ truth 3 
but must be conditioned by love; a true-seeking and tr 
as, with loving caution and kind allowance” (ALFORD). 

a 


is the accusative of the 


“we are to grow in all those th’ in which the C 





must advance * (ULSHAUSEN).—R.] 
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vov].—*All the body” takes the term “all” 
(ver. 13) asa unity; the main idea is that of to- 
tality. Neg the y." which the E. V. gives 
in Col. ii. 19, is perhaps preferable to ‘the 
whole body,” the idea being of the entire body 
as including every member, rather than of the 
body as a whole (rd wav oda more accurately 
expresses this). The latter notion becomes the 
stronger one in the close of the verse.—R.] The 
double definition, ‘‘fitly framed together and 
compacted,” describes the Church in its present 
development (present participle). The first ad- 
jective (see ii. 21; of a building) indicates the 
individual parts and members (dpydc, groove, 
joint, member), which are printed together 
(ctv), the other, used more precisely of men 
who enter into a society, marks these members 
as individuals, as persons. In this the difference 
and the reason of the double expression is found. 
In such a union the Church is conceived of, be- 
cause it isa building; besides asociety is spoken 
of, a society of persons, a congregation. Ac- 
cordingly such a two-fold designation sets forth, 
either the figure and fact (Meyer) or harmony 
and solidity (Benext). Exxicorr suggests, in 
accordance with the simple meaning of the words, 
that the latter term refers to the aggregatim, the 
former to the inter-adaptation of the component 
parts.—R. ] 

[ey means of every joint of the supply. 
—This phrase, which presents more difficulties 
than any other in our verse, is discussed below 
by Dr. Braune, who joins it with the predicate, 
not with the subject (i. e., as a qualification of the 
participle) as is done inthe E. V. The latter 
view of the connection is adopted by the majority 
of commentators (so Hopar, Eapie, ELLIcoTT), 
and is favored by the position of the phrase and 
the parallel, Col. ii. 19. The former is defended 
by Meyer, Stier, ALrorp, Curysostom, THEO- 
DORET, BenceL). It may be remarked in favor 
of this, that it gives more perspicuity to the pas- 
sage, ‘‘the whole instrumentality and modality 
here described belonging to the growth” (AL- 
FORD), the repetition of cua is more natural in 
an involved predicate, while the complicated 
subject is much more awkward. As regards the 
parallel, the position there is totally different. 
It ought to be added that the earlier defenders 
of this view advocated a sense of the word 
d¢4 (—aiotmorc, the perception of the vital energy 
imparted from the head), which did not admit so 
readily of the connection with the participles. 
Still Braune’s view is preferable.—R. } 

b. The predicate.—Maketh the growth .of 
the body, rv aiinoiv rot cématoe 
moeirar.—Col. ii. 19: ab&y trav abEjowv. The re- 
petition of rot cduarog (“of the body”) in- 
stead of éavrod (‘itself’) marks the permanent 
effect proceeding from the cause, and as com- 
pared with Christ’s continued influence, puts into 
the» background the self-development as an en- 
tirely independent one. Only when the princi- 
ple of life in the Church has grown and been 
strengthened through Christ, does it become per- 
ceptible (cic oixodoujy éavrov); yet it is already 

ted by the middle (x oceZrac). This repe- 

tition is therefore not to be explained by the dis- 
tance of the predicate from the subject (céua) as 

- an effort at distinctness (MYER), or as negli- 








gence (Rugckerr), or as a Hebraism (Gnortvs), 
or because the interest of individuals is not un- 
der discussion (Har.ess, Strer).* 

The predicate is then enlarged by a designa- 
tion of the means: by means of every joint 
of the supply [d:a réone doje rig ire 
xopnytac).—Adgyh oa axteo@ac) cannot 
according to Col. ii. 19, where it is put in one 
category with ovvdécuwv and connected with ém:- 
xopnyobuevov Kai ovvi3:Bafduevov, mean the same 
band, yet must be something similar.t It can- 
not be—aic#yo.e (CHRYsosToM), sensation (Mgy- 
aE), contact (Hormann). Since doy éyecv means 
to have something enchaining, enticing (Passow, 
sub voce), and the singular is found here, the 
most natural and correct meaning will be: con- 
nection or grasp. “Exit yvopyyia (from yopy- 
yéa) means to lead a choir, to defray the expenses 
of a choir, to render a public service, the contri- 
bution to expenditures, public, common rendering 
of service ; accordingly the growth of the Church 
is by means of every grasp of contribution or 
service rendered (genitive odjecti, and not of ap- 
position, ScueNKEL, nor—péc, Grorius, Hor- 
MANN and others). 

[To this view of Dr. Braune it may be ob- 
jected that it loses sight of the strict anatomical 
figure without substituting for it the subtler in- 
terpretation of Chrysostom and others. It seems 
better to take d¢# in the sense indicated by 
Col. ii. 19, and render it ‘‘joints.”” The quali- 
fying genitive is as Exticorr remarks: ‘a kind 
of genitive definitions, by which the predominant 
use, purpose, or destination of the d@# is speci- 
fied and characterized.” ‘‘The joints are the 
points of union where the supply passes to the 
different members, and by means of which the 
body derives the supply by which it grows” 
(ALrorD). Hopae is undoubtedly correct in in- 
terpreting this supply as ‘‘the Divine life or 
Holy Spirit communicated to all parts of the 
Church” (against Braune, who seems to refer it 
to the service rendered by the individual mem- 
bers), but it is very doubtful whether he is right 
in saying that the dgai ‘‘are the various spiritual 
gifts and offices which are made the channels or 
means of this Divine communication.” Most re- 
cent commentators have wisely refrained from 
thus particulurizing. Certainly when these ddai 
are taken as meaning the officers mentioned in 
ver. 11, despite all saving clauses, a step is taken 
toward the Romanist and High Anglican view of 
the clergy. The figures of Scripture, through 
wrested and strained interpretation, have been 
made subservient to great error.—R. } 

According to the working in the mea- 
sure of each several part [xar’ évépyerav 





* [The repetition is generally regarded as made for the 
sake of perspicuity, especially as éavrod is found in the next 
clause. Perhaps however the body as a whole comes more 
into view now.—The middle is apparently not so much re- 
flexive as intensive and indicative of the energy with which 
the ao process is carried on (Eapiz, WorpsworTs, ELLI- 
coTt).—R. 


+ [In ians (p. 55) Braune seems to limit the word to 
“nerves,” in accordance with the view which joins each of 
the substantives there used with one of the iciples. As 
this is scarcely tenable (see in loco), and as the article is not 
repeated with the second substantive in that passage, the ca- 
tegory “joints and bands” decides yet more definitely 
against any interpretation of this word which removes 
a of the general class of the anatomical arrangements 
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év wétpy évocg éxdorov ween by ad 
qualifies the phrase which precedes. at’ év- 
épyecay, without the article on account of the 
following qualification (i. 19; iii. 7), defines the 
éxcyopnyia as an efficient one, while the propor- 
tion of this efficiency rests ‘‘in the measure of 
each several part,” in the measure, which every 
part, the individual member of the Church in 
himself has from Christ. The service rendered 
proceeds therefore from the individual parts, 
from each one, so that it is not to be referred 
merely to the ministry, the officers of the church 
Harwess). This efficient service of the indivi- 
Saas is to the advantage of the whole and con- 
ditions the growth of the whole. Comp. vers. 7, 
12. This part of the sentence is therefore to be 
closely connected with éxyopyyiac, and not 
joined immediately with ab&jovv roveira: (MEYER), 
with which it is connected only through the 
former.* ; 

Unto the building up of itself in love, 
eic olxodopyv éavtod év ayary.—tThe 
aim is thus set forth, and as in ver. 12 it is oixo- 
douf; the self-development is here marked, since 
the powers of growth thereto are given from 
Christ. This self-edification is consummated only 
in love, as the life-sphere rendering it possible. 
“In love” therefore depends grammatically on 
“edifying” (BLEEK), not on “maketh increase” 

Meyver).+ With this so emphatic conclusion 
(runt the building up of itself in love”) the 

postle is brought back to his starting-point 
(ver. 1-3), to the bond of peace. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ gives official persons (ver. 11). It is 
not so much that Christ established certain regu- 
lations binding on the Church, as that He has 
bestowed on it persons, charisms for the endow- 
ment of an office, a ministry. He is the Author 
and Possessor of the office, not only the first, but 
the only one, who has never relinquished it and 
never will to the very end. ‘Christ gives the 
Church’s ministers, the Church takes those given 
and sets them in the service of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly the Church, or he who represents the 
rights and duties of the Church, never has to 
choose the subjects arbitrarily, but to know and 





* [It is difficult to decide the question of connection. In 
favor of the view taken by Braune “is the position of the 
words, and also the congruity of the figure. It is more natu- 
ral to say that the Divine influence is according to the work- 
ing of every part—t.e., according to its capacity and function 
—than to say, ‘the growth is according to the working,’ eéc.” 
(Hope). Etiicorr and ALrorD connect it with the verb 
however. The “working” is the functional energy of the 
body, not Divine inworking, as seems to be indicated by the 
E. V.: “effectual working.”—R. 2 

+ [Meyer’s view overloads the verb with qualifications. 

. * Love is just as much the element in which the edification, 
as that in which the growth takes place” (ALrorD).—In the 
hope of giving clearness to the exegesis of this verse, a sum- 
mary is added: From whom (Christ) all the body (each and 
every member) fitly framed together (jointed together) and com- 

(forming one whole) grows (as if possessed of life in it- 
self ) by means of every joint (every special adaptation in gift 
and office) of supply (which Christ grants to these joints as 
means and instruments, the supply being) according to the 
working in the measure of each se part (Christ’s vital 
energy is serviceable only as supplied by the means He has 
chosen, and He chooses to supply it as the severai parts of the 
body exercise their functions, so that the growth is not only 
from Him, but symmetrical and o' ic also) wnto (the end 
being) the building up of the body in love (as the element 
of edification).—R.| 


recognize those endowed by Christ as those given 
by Him, and to place them in the ministry ; hence 
the highest idea of the ecclesiastical directory 
ig to examine whether those concerned are given 
by Christ, without prejudice however to other re- 
quisites which are matters of ecclesiastical po- 
lity.” Meyer. Concerning the double aspect 
of the office, which is both divini and humani ju- 
ris, a divine institution as well as a human, ec- 
clesiastical arrangement, the passage does not 
speak more definitely. But three things are 
plain: 1) It is incorrect to affirm that Christ now 
raises up no apostolic men, no prophets nor 
evangelists, but only paS$tors and teachers. See 
the Hxeg. Notes. He does this according to the 
necessity of the times. 2) It isalso erroneous to 
find no offices at all appointed, and to be unwil- 
ling to institute any, as if it were only a human - 
notion to establish a teaching ministry. So the 
Quakers (according to Barclay in GuericKe, 
Christl. Symbol. p. 626) and Scuenxer, Ephesians, 
p- 66, 5; the former accept only the authority of 
the Divine endowment of persons, the latter re- 
gards the service alone as from the Lord, ‘but the 
office as a human regulation. 3) Just as little 
however should these official persons whom the 
Lord gave at the beginning and still gives to the 
Church, be fixed in number, as the Irvingites 
would do, or be stiffened into a hierarchy as 
among the Roman Catholics.* 

2. The distinction between the official persons, 
involving as it does no subordination of one class 
to the other, since indeed the Apostle Matthew is 
specially designated as Evangelist, John as pro- 
phet and Evangelist, while Peter calls himself 
‘‘presbyter” (1 Pet. v. 1), is altogether irrele- 
vant as respects the teaching office: this indivi- 
dualizes itself in the other offices. Subordination 
exists only as respects Christ who gives them. 
They have no reason for self-exaltation on ac- 
count of their gifts or special calling, nor has 
the congregation any for aversion to recognize 
and respect them and their calling: the Lord 
works with His word and Spirit in them and 





* [EApre: “ We are ignorant to a very great extent of the 
government of the primitive Church, and much that has been 
written upon it is but surmise and conjecture. The Church 
represented in the Acts was only in process of development, 
and there seem to have been differences of organization in 
various Christian communities, as may be seen by comparing 
the portion of the Epistle befere us with allusions in the three 
letters to Rome, Corinth and Philippi. Offices seem to be 
mentioned in one which are not referred to in others. It 
would appear, in fine, that this last office of government and 
instruction was distinct in two elements from those previ- 
ously enumerated; inasmuch as it was the special privilege 
of each Christian community—not a ministerium vagum, and 
was designed also to bea perpetual institute in the Church 
of Christ. The Apostle says nothing of the modes of human 
appointment or ordination to these various offices. He de- 
scends not to law, order or form, but his great thought is, 
that though the ascended Lord gave such gifts to men, yet 
their variety and number interfere not with the unity of the 
Church.’ As this Epistle has for its fundamental thought, 
“the Church which is in Christ Jesus,’ it is remarkable how 
the Apostle in it scarcely touches upon those points, which 
seem to fill the minds of many who profess to hold an exalted 
estimate of the Church: Nothing about the mi 
tuting the Church, though enough to show the necessity for 
the ministry; nothing about the Church maintaining the 
succession through deal t 
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through them (Acts xiii. 21; xv. 28), and this 
arrangement belongs to the living and animating 
organism of the Church, in which the life of 
Christ develops itself. The officers should be 
called neither clerics nor Geisiliche, nor should the 
Church be divided into ecclesia representans and 
representata. For every Christian belongs to the 
kAjpo¢ Geov, has a part in the KAnpovouia (i. 11, 
15), should be ‘‘geisélich,” and have 7d rveiua, 
and the ministers as the Lord’s servants must 
labor in and for the Church, to serve her, not to 
represent her, but the Lord. 

3. The task of the official persons with their 
gifts for their special calling, over against the 
other members of the body of Christ with the 
general call, is ‘“‘the perfecting of the saints,” 
and this reaches also to ‘‘the work of the minis- 
try,” to ‘‘the edifying of the body of Christ.’ 
As certainly then as the servants of the Lord 
have to serve the Church and its individual mem- 
bers, hence not in the commission of the Church, 
as though this were always and everywhere the 
only efficient impulse, nor yet out of their own 
authority, so certainly should these ministers be 
prepared for their special service by their labors 
in the Church, as they have been called and in- 
stalled by her. As the Lord works upon the 
Church, and this should permit itself to be acted 
upon, so she has the duty of working again ac- 
cording to His purpose, of leading back to Him 
under His guidance and the help of God, which 
He will grant and furnish for her welfare. The 
first link in the chain of congregational activity 
is the officers, the second is every Christian in 
healthy activity at his post, and thus the joyous 
upbuilding of the whole is advanced, which re- 
acts on the ministers and individual members of 
the Church. Thus it goes from above to below, 
from the ministers in immediate rapport with the 
Lord to the individuals, the Church, the whole, 
and from individual to individual, and through 
them to the whole, and from this back again to 
the individuals. The lay element must be culti- 
vated, set in motion, sustained, animated and 
guided. The design is to bless men, to serve the 
people, the people, the people, as Luruer (1 
Adv. Kirchenpostille, ed. Franke I. p. 42) 
preaches. In avoiding the Scylla of priestly 
rule, many fall into the Charybdis of congrega- 
tional or lay rule.* This is of importance for all 
Church polity. 

_ 4 Like all pedagegy, the pedagogy of the 
church also should make itself superfluous and 
unnecessary. The utility of the ecclesiastical 
office is appointed to this end, and should be 
managed accordingly.+ But this gives neither 








. * [All questions of Church polity assume an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, when viewed in the light of the voluntary 
ciple, which totally deprives the State of any control in 
internal affairs of the Church. There can be no question 
that the Erastianism prevalent in Germany has done as much 
to hinder the development of the lay element in Church work 
in that country, as the opposite principle has to further that 
development in America. But the latter state of things has 
its dangers, ¢.g., incapable Sunday School superintendents 
and teachers, elders or deacons or church wardens or what- 
ever they may be called, who, while contributing little to the 
spiritual advancement of the Church, take advantage of their 
office, or of the influence of their purse in the annual esti- 
to control and annoy him whom God gave to be 
pastor and teacher.”—R.] 

« 4 [Bavre: “The emany sed ee Ret enh iiete. 
blessed point in spiritual cement set before the church, 





right nor occasion to undervalue at the time what 
will and should cease after its time. Fidelity to 
the Master demands that it should be left to Him, 
when and how He will break up the form, lest 
we in doing so should spill and lose its contents 
and substance. 

5. In connection with the prospect that we 
all (ver. 13) shall attain unto the unity of faith 
and the knowledge of the Son of God, it must be 
remarked: 

(1.) That this is not spoken of in any way 
(see Hzeg. Notes) of the apocatastasis: ‘*A com- 
munion of the enjoyment of salvation” (Scuneck- 
ENBURGER) is not indicated, but the progress 
from the militant to the triumphant church, the 
development, not from unbelief to blessedness, 
not from eternity to God, to heirship with Him, 
but from faith to sight, from service according 
to God’s will to participation in the glory of His 
Nature. 

(2.) A uniformity of expression, of forms and 
formulas, is not meant, but that condition is 
meant which the Lord Himself foretells (John x. 
16), when there shall be ‘‘one fold” and ‘one 
Shepherd,” when the church of Christ is de- 
veloped out of and beyond all ‘‘ fermentation,” is 
ripened, ministers and members furthering each 
other’s advance, the individual parts and the 
whole in accord, and on the basis of a deeper 
unity the proper variety existing in glorious 
harmony. 

It cannot be overlooked, that, although the 
differences, which divide, will disappear, because 
error attaches to them, or at least immaturity, 
the removal of differences cannot be anticipated, 
unless the church, instead of growing up unto a 
perfect man, should become an assembly of offen- 
sively over-prudent children. Even the dis- 
tinction of sex shall be removed (Matt. xxii. 30), 





and that till such a point be gained the Christian ministry 
will be continued, but also and primarily, that the grand 
purpose of a continued pastorate in the church is to enable 
the church to gain a climax which it will certainly reach; 
for that climax is neither indefinite in its nature nor con- 
tingent in its futurity.” On the question whether the goal 
plainly set before the church in ver. 13, is attainable here in 
this world there is great difference of opinion. That it will 
first be reached hereafter is held by THeoporet, CaLvIN, 
Hope and others, and that it is attainable here is affirmed by 
CurysostoM, THEOPHYLAQT, JEROME, LuTHER, Dz WeErrT#, 
Meyer, STIER, SCHENKEL, That iors is mentioned does 
little to decide the matter, nor is there anything to indiz-te 
that the distinction of here and hereafter, entered into vhe 
Apostle’s mind. He regards the church as one, speaks of the 
goal set before her on the earth, not stating whether it is to 
be attained on earth (@ HARLESS, OLSHAUSEN, Eapie, ELLI- 
‘coTT). Besides eschatological views do much to give indefi- 
niteness to the terms “here and hereafter” in our use of 
them. ‘In such sketches the Apostle holds up an ideal 
which, by the aim and labor of the Christian pastorate, is 
eke realized on earth, and ought to be more vividly mani- 
ested; but which will be fully developed in heaven, whe 

the effect being secured, the instrumentality may be po Roce 
with” (Eapre). That effect has not yet been secured, that in- 
strumentality may not yet be dispensed with: yet those who 
are tossed as waves, who are carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, who according to the Apostle show most clearly the 
present necessity for the ministerial office, are readiest to cry 
out that it is useless. Would that the church needed minis- 
ters less!’ Then they might go out into the world more fre- 
quently to win souls for Christ! Paul here certainly does 
not pisews 4 of that “church of the future,” in which there 
shall be neither pastor nor teacher, use each member is 
able to take care of himself, and there is nothing to be held 
up to “faith.” That “Church” in the view of those who 
proclaim its coming, will be based on “ knowledge ;” but it 
will be yydors not ériyvwecrs, perception of some frag 
ments of truth, not the eresping and knowing with “ fai 
and knowledge” all Truth, in the Person “of the Son of 
God.”—R.] 
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as that of corporealness in general; but that is 
no reason why we should treat the body as a 
peore of the soul, and desire to be without sex, 

efore we enter the eompany of the angels. Let 
each one be faithful to his own church and to 
his Lord! BeyondChrist we cannot go, without 
Him or against Him there is no progress. 

6. He who allows himself to be determined by 
external influences, is still immature, is as yet no 
man, independent, firm and clear, unless these 
influences come from the source of truth and life, 
from Christ: from Him and to Him our life 
comes and goes. Influences of an unchristian 
character are brought by the spirit of this world 
into every age, and many a one may unconscious- 
ly serve this spirit against the truth; as in the 
history of the world there is presented a plan of 
God, so in these there is a method which points 
beyond them into the kingdom of darkness and 
lies. 

7. Truth and Love, which belong together, 
since the former has an ethical character, and 
the latter is not blind, are the fundamental ele- 
ments of growth, requiring Christ as the aim 
and spring of our life, the gifts of Christ and the 
acceptance on the part of the church, her re- 
ceptivity and self-activity, the reciprocity of the 
whole and each individual member. By this we 
may judge the wrong and error of the separate 
divisions and generations of the church. The 
Catholics do not let Christ work as a fresh stream- 
ing fountain, nor rightly value the life of the 
members of, the church, but put the apostolic 
power of the Pope with his hierarchy in,the 
front and centre; they undervalue the Head and 
members and overvalue the ministers of the 
church, who become masters. The Lutherans 
have hampered the lay element, and suffer the 
consequences of the abridgement: the fellowship 
of the church is too little developed. The Re- 
formed are wanting in the sacramental element ; 
they foster what is individual and social, rather 
than that which is formative and established, as 
the sects proceeding from them plainly show.— 
By this passage every position and every age 
regulate itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Take heed, pastor, that thou not only hast an 
office and ministry shown to thee, which thou 
administerest, but that thou art and becomest 
more and more thyself a gift of Christ to His 
church.—Rejoice, O church, that the servants of 
Christ are Christ’s gifts for thee and use them 
according to His will against thy lust and errors. 
—Thou shouldst not say, that Christ raised up 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, only in the first 
_ century and never since; nor deny that He raises 
up the pastors and teachers of His church.—All 
ministry, even the most important minister is in 
vain, if he does not labor further into the house 
and the bye-ways, so that each in his place may 
do his duty as a Christian; but if the spiritual 
teachers do their duty, the church will not re- 
main unspiritual.—Do not reckon according to 
visible results; concealed and gradual is the pro- 
gress of the work, reaching its mark at last and 
in glory. But do not think hastily and proudly, 
now is the time of maturity! You may in the 





end mistake the impulse of the spirit of the 

for the showers of Christ’s Spirit and the Shib- 
boleth of party-spirit for the word of life, and 
this deception would be fearful.—No one is so 
much a minor as to be without responsibility and 
strength to resist; have regard to this, proving 
all things by the truthfulness in love, by Christ, 
the End and Source of all growth! Preach the 
word simply and purely! Certainly, but not 
less: love it in the same way. Love does not, 
indeed, work by means of injustice, untruth, 
deception, counterfeiting, intrigue, misrepresen- 
tation and pretence. But she creates fellow- 
ship, and truth is the cause, not of the isolated 
individual, but of the ‘fellowship of heaven and 
earth, of the nations, of the earth, and of cen- 
turies, aye of thousands of years. 

Starke: For as rogues so manage dice that 
they must fall according to their wish, so do 
schismaticsand fanatics act with the sacred Scrip- 
tures.—-Truth and love must be side by side. 
True teaching and lovely living. That is the 
sum of all Christianity. Love and unity edify. 

Rizager: The goal of our growth is a long 
distance before us, the hindrances are many ; 
but growth is the most certain way thither. For 
as little as in physical growth is advance made 
all at once with immoderate rapidity, but as in 
the use of the ordained means, with proper labor 
and exercise, in confidence on God and His be- 
stowed blessing, in love and peace with one an- 
other, the body grows, not one member only, but 
one just as another, so we, through God’s word, 
prayer, embracing all the means afforded us in 
the church, the school and the home, reach the 
position of men of God furnished for every good 
work, 

Hevuspner: Christ’s kingdom embraces even 
the invisible kingdom of God. Would this be 
conceivable, if He were a mere man?—The 
variety of offices should not lead to ambition and 
place-hunting, but to the service of the church. 
—The stature of manhood in a Christian consists 
in this, that he, irrespective of men has spiritual 
majority and independence. ‘Teachers should 
not wish to keep the congregation in a state of 
immaturity, but their task is to render them- 
selves unnecessary.—It is the duty of the Chris- 
tian to strive after this maturity.—Humanity is 
capable of an ever-increasing perfection by 
means of Christianity. Progress in Christianity 
is, however, no advance beyond Christianity.— 
The Christian is firm in his faith and free from 
the miserable dependence on foreign and worldly 
opinion.—How much is still wanting in the mu- 
tual support of all in the Christian church. All 
should be for the furtherance of the Christian 
life: for example, the household life should be 
a school of Christianity, the State should further 
the church, and the schools of learning educate 
for Christianity, all arts and sciences should sub- 
serve religion.—It is child’s play, even when not 
detrimental, to speculate how far this figure of 
the body can be carried out into detail, who, for 
example, is eye, ear, breast, back, etc. This can 
lead to results of as revolting a character, as the 
Hindoo system of caste. 

Passavant: One class, as well as another, is 
chosen to their particular service by the Master 
of the church; and He who on earth was in the 
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rd the more lowly of 
ial looks of love. He sees 
ty in what is little is precious 


- form of a servant, will 
His servants with 
the heart, and fid 
in His sight.—To seek truth always and every- 


where, in all things and among all persons; to 
act in truth with all, towards all, with one’s self 
and before God; to base one’s inmost thoughts 
and impulses always in and on the truth—this 
keeps the heart, amid all the lies, lusts and illu- 
sions of this false world, firm and quiet, as the 
ship that has escaped the waves and cast anchor 
in the harbor.—All genuine truth and love come 
alone from Christ upon us and into us, leading 
us back again to Christ. 

Gertacu: In every false teaching which sep- 
arates men from Christ and His word, the Apos- 
tle shows usalso a work of wickedness, Human 
nature was not created by God so perverse as to 
choose without the fault of man, a lie instead of 
the truth. 

Zeuter: These are the instruments by which 
the Lord has chosen to build His Church, not 
Popes, not Emperors and kings, not princes and 
great ones, the mighty monarchs of this world, 
but Apostles, Evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
men illuminated by His spirit, endued with power 
from on high, not merely by men, but given and 
appointed by Himself. It is to take place through 
the peaceful means of preaching, pastoral care, 
instruction. 

[Eavie: Ver. 12. The spiritual advancement 
of the Church, is the ultimate design of the 
Christian pastorate. The ministry preaches and 
rules to secure this, which is at the same time 
the purpose of Him who appointed and who 
blesses it.—Ver. 13. Christians are all to attain 
to oneness of faith, that is, all of them shall be 
filled with the same ennobling and vivifying con- 
fidence in this Divine Redeemer—not some lean- 
ing more to His humanity, and others showing 
an equally partial and defective preference for 
His Divinity—not sume regarding Him rather as 
an instructor and example, and others drawn to 
Him more as an atonement—not some fixing an 
exclusive gaze on Christ without them, and 
others cherishing an intense and one-sided as- 
piration for Christ within them—but all reposing 
a united confidence in Him—‘‘the Son of God.”’ 
—The Christian church is not full grown, but it 





is advancing to perfect age.—Ver. 14. How many 
go the rounds of all sects, parties, and creeds, 
and never receive satisfaction. If in the pride 
of reason they fall into rationalism, then if they 
recover, they rebound into mysticism. From 
the one extreme of legalism they recoil to the 
farthest verge of antinomianism, having travelled 
at easy stages all the intermediate distance.— 
Ver. 15. That character is nearest perfection in 
which the excessive prominence of no grace 
throws such a withering shadow upon the rest, 
as to signalize or perpetuate their defect, but in 
which all is healthfully balanced in just and 
delicate adaptation.—Ver. 16. The church is 
built up, for love is the element of spiritual pro- 
gress. That love fills the renewed nature, and 
possesses peculiar facilities of action in edifying 
the mystical body of Christ. Whatever parts it 
may have, whatever their forms, uses, and posi- 
tion, whatever the amount of energy resident in 
them, still, from their connection with the one 
living Head, and from their own compacted union 
and mutual adjustment, they compose but one 
growing structure ‘in love.” —R. ] 

[Hopver: Ver. 12. If Christ has appointed the 
ministry for the edification of His body, it is in 
vain to expect that end to be accomplished in 
any other way.—Ver. 14. Error can never be 
harmless, nor false teachers innocent. Twocon- 
siderations, however, should secure moderation 
and meekness in applying these principles. The 
one is, that though error implies sin, orthodoxy 
does not always imply holiness. The character 
most offensive to God is that of a malignant zealot 
for the truth. The other consideration is, that 
men are often much better than their creed: that 
is, the doctrines on which they live are much 
nearer the truth than those which they profess. 
They deceive themselves by attaching wrong 
meaning to words, and seem to reject truth, when 
in fact they only reject their own misconceptions. 
—Ver. 16. The church is Christ’s body. The 
body grows. Concerning this growth, the Apos- 
tle says: 1. Itisfrom Him. He is the causal 
source from whom all life and power are derived. 
2. It depends on the intimate union of all the 
parts of the body with the Head, by means of 
appropriate bands. 8. Itissymmetrical. 4. Ié 
is a growth in love.—R. ] 





3. General Christian Duties. 


Cuap. IV. 17—V. 21. 


a. The principle of the new walk, with reference to the contrast of the old and the new man. 
Cuar. IV. 17-24. 


17‘ This I say therefore [therefore I say], and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 


walk not [no longer bie Ta other Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles] 

ving the understanding darkened [Being darkened? in 
ing alienated from the life of God [,] through [because of ] 
em, because of the blindness Waidasest 


18 vanity of their mind. 
their understanding], 
the ignorance that is in 


walk, in the 


of the heart: 


19 Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness [to wanton- 
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20 ness], to work all uncleanness with [in] greediness. But ye have not so learned — 
21 [did not so learn] Christ; If so be that ye have heard [If indeed ye heard] him, 
and have been [were] taught by [in] him, as the truth is [as is truth}? in Jesus: 
22 That ye put off concerning the former conversation [as regards your former way of 
life] the old man, which is [waxeth] corrupt a to the deceitful lusts lusts 


23 of deceit]; And be [become] renewed in the spirit [or 


y the Spirit]* of your mind; 


24 And that ye put on the new man, which after God is [hath been] created in right- 
eousness and true holiness [holiness® of the truth]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 17.—[The reading is doubtful: ¥,3 D,23 E. K. L., 5 Fo cursives, Syriac, Chrysostom (Rec., Tischendorf, Meyer, 


Eadie, Braune), sustain Aouma; it is wanting in X,1 B. DIF 


-G., 5 cursives, Vulgate and other versions, and rejected by 


Lachmann, Alford, Ellicott. Theexternal evidence against it is slightly preponderating, but internal grounds are in its favor. 
It was probably misunderstood, and the omission further confirmed by 1 Thess. iv. 5.—R. 


2 Ver. 18s A. B.: 
Dees uils) ok 
a Being darkened in their understanding, 
b Being alienated from the life of God, 
@ Because of the ignorance that is in them, 
b Because of the hardness of their heart. 


: égxkotwmévot, which, as more rare, is preferred by most recent editors to éoxoriopevor (Rec., 
e comma after “God,” is required by the view taken of the construction as a parallelism: 


The first and third, second and fourth members correspond, the alternation being probably due to the reciprocal inter- 


action which is also implied.—R.] 


3 Ver, 21—{This rendering is literai, see Exzeg. Notes——The aorists in vers. 20, 21 are best rendered by the English past 


tense.—/Jn is substituted for by, as is so often necessary.—R. 


4 Ver. 23.—[The two leading interpretations are suggested by the two readings given above. 


See Exeg. Notes.—Become 


renewed is adopted (from Ellicott) to indicate the force of the present, which here marks a continuing process.—R. 

5 Ver. 24.—[.1 gives: davéryTe Kai ducacoovvy.—The hendiadys of the E. V. here (and at the close of ver. 22: “ deceitful 
lusts”) must be guarded against.— Hath been created is preferable here to was created, for though the Greek aorist is his- 
torical, the latter rendering “tends to throw the xriovs further back than is actually intended; the reference being to the 


new «riots in Christ” (Ellicott).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17 wu. The connection. This therefore I 
say [Tovto obv Aéyw].—Todro refers to 
what follows, and with emphasis (WinER, p. 
152); od», however, as the subsequent context 
shows, going back of the digression (iv. 4-16), 
which contains the motives of the exhortation (iv. 
1-3), refersto ‘walk worthy.” THEODORET: ré/uv 
avéhaBe tio Tapavécewc Td Tpooiuov.* But the 
simple ‘‘I say” is not enough for the Apostle; 
he adds: And testify in the Lord, «ai 
faptipopuacr év kvpigv.—He presents him- 
self in his apostolic authority as a witness, not 
in his own, but in the Lord’s cause. [** By thus 
sinking his own personality, the Apostle greatly 
enhances the solemnity of his declaration” (ELx1- 
cort).—R.] Itis similar to Rom. ix. 1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1. The Lord is the element in which he lives 
and in this case bears witness, and at the same 
time the ground on which he stands in common 
with the Ephesians; on this account he reckons 
on their acceptance of his urgent appeal. It is 
not—po¢ «xupiov, per Dominum (even the Greek 
Fathers, and many others). 


The heathen walk.as a type of thé natural walk in |- 


general; Vers. 17-19. 

Ver. 17). That ye no longer walk [u7xér: 
bude wepinareiv.—this infinitive is the ob- 
ject of Aéyo (it being unnecessary to understand 
dciv) expressing, however, what ought to be 


(Eapre) more than what is; Exuicorr thinks an 


imperative sense involved (‘that ye no longer 
must walk’’), as indeed the context indicates 
(Atrorp).—R.] This says negatively what is 





* [The od» is resumptive rather than illative, but as AL- 
fORD says: ‘The digression is all in the course of the argu- 
ment. The fervid style of St. Paul will never divide sharply 
into separate logical portions—each runs into and overlaps 
the other.” Eapiz defends the connection with what imme- 
diateiy precedes.—R.] 





expressed positively in ver. 1: ‘‘walk worthy.” 
“No longer” denotes their once walking, as they 
should not and dare not now, being Christians. — 
As the rest of the Gentiles walk.—[See 
Textual Note!] Ka0éc¢ introduces the kind of 
walk which they should avoid. Kaé is joined 
with emphasis and admonitory force tora Aowwé 
é0vy to which class they belong.* The heathen 
are those who remained behind, they no longer 
belong to the heathen who now ‘ walk,” and how? 

In the vanity of their mind, év waracé- 
THTLE TOV VOC avTGv.—This is the briefest 
characterization of the natural heathen walk, 
presenting both its religious and moral side. It 
is the explanation of Tnroporer (ra pi bvta 
Georocévv) in accordance with Rom. i. 21; viii. 
20; 1 Pet. i. 18. This “vanity” [betokening a 
waste of the whole rational powers on worthless 
objects (ALrorD).—R. ] is, of course, one brought 
about through sin, another nature as it were. It 
has penetrated even the will of the human spirit, 
corrupting this high faculty, the #yexovedy in the 
nature of man.; Hence there is no special re- 
ference to philosophy (Grorius). To this gene- 
ral sketch are added special traits in vers. 18, 19. 


Ver. 18. Being darkened in their under- 
standing, écxotwmévor tH dtavoig dbvrec. 
—The masculine form indicates the reference to 
persons, to particular individuals, and not to the 
whole, ra évy, as such. The verb (oxoréa), only 
here and Rey. xvi. 10, instead of the more usual 
oxorifw, is in the perfect, to denote a state not 





* or Aouwa be rejected, there is still an allusion in xai'to 
the fact that they were once thus walking, 7. e., were once 
Gentiles. The only point of difference is, that the fuller 
reading implies they are so still. “Though the Ephesians 
did not walk so now, their returning to such a course ismade 
the logical hypothesis” (ALFoRD).—R.]}_ 5 ! 
+ [So Eame and most; Hopee however takes voids as the 
whole soul, just as on the other hand in Rom. vii. 23-25, 
he refers it to the renewed nature, in both cases 
exactness to doctrinal considerations.—R. | 








———— 
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previously existing, but having come into being, 
which the present participle, (4 vr e¢) designates 
as present. That to which the darkness clings 
is set forth by r7 dcavotg,* which means the 
intellectual power of the mind, the mode of 
thought, the character, since the reference is not 
to the formal faculty, but to its condition. Comp. 
Rom. i. 21f.; xi. 10. It is incorrect to join 
évre¢ with what follows (Rugckerr) [Eapie); 
it follows thus in Tit. i, 16 also, and ry dcavoi¢ 
forms one conception, together with the parti- 
ciple in its emphatic position. 

Being alienated from the life of God, 
antnrdAotrpiopevor.tig Cape Tov Geov.— 
See on ii. 12: ‘alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel.’ The perfect participle must 
be noted here also; Benet correctly remarking: 
participia presupponunt, gentes ante defectionem 
suam a fide patrum—fuisse participes lucis et vite. 
Conf. renovari ver. 23.—Zw%, the opposite of 
févarog (ii. 1), isthe intensive spiritual, eternal 
life, belonging to God (rot @eow), vita, que 
accenditur ex ipsa Dei vita (BencEL), gua Deus vi- 
vit in suis (Beza), vera vita, qui est Deus (ERAs- 
mus); Luruer: the life, that is out of God. 
{Comp. Trencu, Syn. % xxviii.; OLSHAUSEN, 

TIER in loco.—R.] See WiyeR, p. 175. - Thus 
‘the vanity of their mind” is designated as to 
its two sides, the ethically intelligent, and the 
ethically practical. [This clause sets forth an 
‘¢ objective result of the subjective ‘being dark- 
ened’”’ (Atrorp).—R.] To this corresponds 
what is immediately added. 

Because of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their 
heart, 61d tiv dy vorav THY OvoaD Ev ad- 
roic, dtd THY Topwotvt TiH¢ Kapdiag 
avr av.—These two clauses are added without 
a connecting particle, because they refer to the 
two preceding ones, as their purport requires, 
and because the one requires and furthers the 
other. ‘Because of the ignorance that is in 
them,” points to an ignorance which has become 
immanent, is now natural and peculiar (Acts iii. 
17; xvii. 830; 1 Pet. i. 14), as the ground (dd 
with the accus., see Winer, p. 3872) of the darken- 
ing, and which is ever increasing, going from ig- 
norance to ignorance. ‘ Because'of the hardness 
of their heart,” renders prominent in the same 
way the hardness, unsusceptibility of the heart 
as the ground of the estrangement from the life of 
God. ‘The two are ever conjoined in the natural 
man: There is not intellectual obscuration beside 
practical estrangement from God, nor ignorance 
beside hardness of heart; the one conditions the 
other, working destructively as they reciprocal- 
ly affect each other. Hence it cannot be affirmed, 
that the former applies more to the Gentiles, the 
latter to the Jews (Stier and others); the Gen- 
tiles alone are spoken of, as a type of the na- 
tural character. But at the same time the 





rd 
e understanding ( deteny! 74 iva 
7(On the etymology Tapwars. See 
HE, oe 





‘ignorance’ is not to be regarded as merely a 
consequence, and these two clauses (with d:d) 
referred to the last participial clause alone 
(Meyer). 

[This parallelism of construction in which the 
first and third, second and fourth clauses are 
connected together is accepted, by Benaet, De 
Werte, OLsHausEN, Forses (Symmetrical struc- 
ture of Scripture, p. 21), ScnenKken and others. 
It is opposed by Meyer, Hopes, Eapig and 
Exuicotr; but the objection they urge, that 
‘ignorance’ is not the cause of ‘darkness,”’ 
loses its force when it is remembered that the 
Apostle is speaking of a process rather than a 
condition. Nor is it contrary to the Apostle’s 
style, in which parallelisms abound, far less so 
than to explain: ‘‘ Darkness of mind is the cause 
of ignorance, ignorance and consequent obduracy 
of heart are the cause of alienation from God” 
(Hover), thus trajecting the third and fourth 
clauses between the first and second. This is 
the view of Meyer, who makes the last clause 
subordinate to the third (though both are intro- 
duced by d:d): a needless complication, which 
leads to the removal of the comma, while the view 
of Braune requires the insertion of one after 
de0v. See Textual Note 2.—R. ]} 


Ver. 19. Who,otrciveg [men who, such as], 
introduces the explanation, the proof of this con- 
dition.—Being past feeling have given 
themselves over [am7AyyKkdrec éavroig 
napédwkav].—’AnnaAyyKdtec (trom and 
and dAyoc, aAyéw), unsusceptible of pain, and 
according to the context, in the heart, the moral 
consciousness, hence not feeling the unrest and 
punishment of conscience, the correction of God 
(Jer. v. 3), they have given themselves over, 
ultro (BenGEeL); that is the ayaobycia, sponte 
sese in gurgitem omnium vitiorum precipitans. 
Catvin: Homines a Deo relicti, sopita conscientia, 
exstincto divini judicii timore, amisso denique sensu 
tanguam attoniti, belluino impetu se ad omnem tur- 
pitudinem projiciunt. [The pronoun éavroivc is 
used ‘‘ with terrible emphasis”? (Mryrr).—R.] 
Self-reprobation is consummated in becoming 
apathetic, just as Rom. i. 24: “God delivered 
them over, in the lusts of their hearts.” Our 
passage marks the freedom and guilt of men, the 
passage in Romans the rule, will and power of 
God, but both of them indicate the means: ‘the 
lust corrupting even unto want of feeling; here 
prominence is given to the consequence, the con- 
dition which has arisen and becomes aggravated 
(annaynkdrec ),* there to the ground, the ac- 
tive power (‘‘lusts”’). 

To wantonness, 77 doeAyeia.—The term, 
apparently from OéAyw, schwelgen [allied to the 
English swell, and meaning to over-eat, carouse, 
debauch], occurs quite frequently (Mark vii. 22; 
Rom. xiii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 7, 18; Jude 4), almost always 
in connection with sensual sins, denoting, how- 
ever, not special sin, but reckless, unbridled, 
extravagant and excessive character in general. 





* [Some textual variations occur, but not sufficiently sup- 
ported to raise any question, From dmyAmxéres (D. and 
others) the sense seems to have come. But it is 
incorrect; the semi-technica] cerm mwpwors suggests a con 
tinuation of the figure.—R.] 
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Comp. Tirrmany, I., p. 150 ff., on aoéAyeca and 
axabapoia, [TReNcH, 3 xvi., and Hxeg. Notes on 
Gal. v. 19, in this volume.—R.] It is not to be 
limited to sensual lasciviousness (MeyeR). 

To work all uncleanness, cic ipyaciav 
&xa0apciac réone¢.—[The preposition in- 
troduces the conscious aim of this self-abandon- 
ment.—R.] ’Epyacia marks the managing, the 
assiduous, connected labor [the working at it as 
though it were a trade], and axaGapoia, extended 
by ta4on¢,* sets forth what has come to pass in 
the service of doéAyea. We should apply it to 
all kinds of uncleanness, especially libidinous, 
but also to the lust of the eye and pride, natural 
and unnatural, refined and coarse, solitary and 
social, in thought, word and deed (Rom. i. 24— 
82). Still less is this to be limited to libidinous 
filthiness (Meyer), or to trade in harlotry, 
guestus ex impudicitia (Grotius, BenceL and 
others). The next phrase will not justify this. 

In greediness, év tA coveéig.—This word 
means to want to have more, greediness, avarice, 
graspingness, limited usually to earthly posses- 
sion, to money (v. 3; Col. iii. 5; Mark vii. 22; 
Luke xii. 15); but the limitation arises from the 
context, not from the word itself. The context 
here does not admit of any such limitation: é», 
in, marks the ground on which the “ unclean- 
ness” moves, and this is not avarice, but greed 
in general unto insatiableness. Hence the 
Greek Faruers thus explain it (CHRYsosTom: 
auétpwc, THEODORET: auetpia, C(ECUMENIUS: Kol! 
irepBoagv kai avevddtwc). "Ev is not=obv (Lvu- 
THER: together with avarice); there is not a 
new special vice, avarice, added to another 
special one, unchastity (Meyer, ScHENKEL); 
neither the context nor the word itself favors the 
explanation: gluttony (HARLEss).f 


Reminder respzcting Christ and Christian instruc- 
tion; vers. 20, 21 

Ver. 20. But ye, iueic dé, in opposition to 
‘the rest of the Gentiles”’ [just described].— 
Did not so learn Christ.—Oiy otrocisa 
very emphatic litotes=entirely otherwise, not at 
all in such a way that you can live afterwards as 
you did before. ’Eud@ere [the historical 
aorist] rOv Xpcorév marks Christ as the ob- 
ject, the substance of the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and of Christ Himself; His person we must 
attain to; He Himself must be accepted and ap- 
propriated in us (vers. 18, 15; Col. ii. 6; 1 Cor. 
i. 28; 2 Cor. i. 19). Hence it is not—the doc- 
trine of Christ, as was once almost generally 
thought. [This use of the verb with an accusa- 
tive of the person is probably unique (Exticort), 
and properly so, for in no other learning is a 
Person so directly and fully the object. Hence 
the explanation: learnt to know, is inadmissible 
as without lexical authority and insufficient. 
Beza’s exegesis is totally unwarranted: ‘Ye 
are not so—ye have learned Christ.”—R. ] 





*[The unusual position of m4 a ns leads Exxicorr to render: 
*“ uncleanness of every kind.”"—R. 

Pc renders: “together with covetousness,” which is 
doubly objectionable. e wider sense of wAcovegia is ac- 
cepted by Eapir, ALFrorp and Etticort. The last nam 
however, properly objects to obliterating the underlying no- 
tion of covetousness and self-seeking which seems bound up in 
the word. Comp. Col. iii.5, p. 64; and Trenon, Syn. 2 xxiv., 
who links it most closely with sins of lust.—R.] 





Ver. 21. If indeed ye heard him [elye 
avrtov gKobtcare|—Evye, as in iii. 2, marks 
in a fine turn of expression a definite, undoubted 
fact (** that he heard him”), particula non mir- 
uit, sed auget vim admonitionis (BENGEL).¢ It is not 
however=“‘so as” (Stier), Airéy is in empha- 
tic position; ‘‘heard” denotes the beginning of 
the discipleship; hence it is not merely, heard 
of Him (Lurser), but heard Him Himself in 
spirit, even though through the instrumentality 
of others. He is the subject of the very first in- 
struction. Hence Paul adds: 

And were taught in him, cai év airG 
é6:64 xOyre.—The two designations* corres- 
pond to those in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20: * disciple 
all nations ”’—‘‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
“In,” év, is neither—=epi, concerning (P1scaToR), 
nor iré (Fuatr), nor dd, by (Beza) [E. V.], nor 
illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet (BENGEL), but 
an instruction not merely having its result, a be- 
ing or living in Him, but in accordance with the 
fellowship with Him (Winer, p. 366); in ipso 
ipst insiti and docti are equivalent (BucER) ; doceri 
18 msert. 

Asis the truthin Jesus [ka@éc éoreyv 
aAgGera év TH ’"Inoo0v].—* As” refers only 
to the'instruction, to its quality; it corresponds 
to ‘‘not so” (ver. 20); what was there nega- 
tively and briefly indicated, is here positively 
expressed, and then given in detail. ‘Is 
truth’ gives prominence to the agreement of the 
teaching with the reality: in the instruction 
they hear Him really, possess Him as He is. 
"Eor cv, coming first, denotes the existence, the 
reality, and that, too, as a present, now valid 
and continuing reality. 

Consequens tov audire et row doceri est rd discere 
(BeNnGEL): they have therefore learned, as truth 
is in Him. “Truth” is here opposed to the 
heathen ‘ vanity ;” as the latter was a self-made 
foundling, the former is something bestowed, 
real, excluding the subtleties of human origin or 
change of any kind. [The notion of the Greek 
adjective aAyOcvéc is thus included by Dr. Braune. 
The clause setting forth the manner of the in- 
struction (the substance follows in vers. 22-24), 
may be thus explained: If ye were taught so 
that what you received was according to what 
is true (true and real) as embodied in a personal 
Saviour. The literal rendering: ‘as is truth 
in Jesus” gives most nearly the exact force. 
—R.] In the expression év r@ ‘Inaod, the 
article is significant, pointing to the known Per- 
son, the personal name being chosen instead of 
the official title, Christ. Brneen: Expressius 
ponit nomen ’Inoowv. CHRISTI, ideam perfectissime 
et fulgidissime explevit Jesus; this preserves the 
received instruction from obliteration. — The 
clause is, therefore, not parenthetical (Bxza, 
Rueckert and others), ‘‘truth” is neither 


— 





* [ALFoRD renders: “If, that is, it was Him that ye heard 
and in Him that ze were taught,” following Meyer in re- 
garding both as included in “ye learned Christ,” the first 
clause vrenatiges 3 the first reception, the second to further 
instruction. Exiicort. Perhaps ALForp restricts the 
meaning too much when he explains “ heard Him,” “if 
really heard at your conversion the voice of the Shepherd Him- 
self calling you as His sheep.”—R. 

is view properly excludes the interpretation “ inas- 


midn” which Dr. Hopez here, as elsewhere, attaches te — 
«xa0as.—R.] 
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ror and others), nor true holiness, good- 
ness (Erasmus, Hartess [Hopa@r] and others). 
We should not connect ‘in Jesus” with what 
follows (Hormann, Schriftbeweis, II., 2, p. 291). 


oy Dei (Benaun), nor true doctrine of Christ 
ISCA 


a The Christian walk; vers. 22-24, a. Negative 
| side; ver. 22,4. Positive side; vers. 23, 24. 
Ver. 22. That ye put off, droGécbacipas. 
, —This infinitive depends grammatically on the 
entire thought, that they heard Him and were 
taught in Him, as the truth in Jesus is (BLEEK), 
although Stier and Bencet are not incorrect in 
connecting it in sense with ‘‘I say and testify” 
(ver. 17); they recognise, however, ‘‘a certain 
reference to the nearest words” (ver. 21), The 
emphasis rests on the verb, coming first, which 
has its antithesis in “put on” (ver. 24). It is 
incorrect to accept a dependence on the last 
clause alone (Meyer) and a contrast between 
“Jesus” and “ye” (Jerome, Harwess, and 
others), which would be indicated by an em- 
phatic position for i“a¢ and the insertion of 
obrwc.* In the frequently occurring figures of 
putting on and off the clothes to represent the 
external appearance from which the internal 
state may be inferred, it is not necessary to find 
an allusion to a race before which, or a baptism 
(of a proselyte) at which the clothes should be 
taken off; the context gives no warrant for 
either. The Lord Himself (Luke xxiv. 49) trans- 
ferred into the New Testament the usage of the 
Old Testament in describing an instantaneous, 
sudden inspiration. Comp. Stier, Words of 
Jesus, vii. p. 8323 f. Paul extended the figure 
ver. 25; vi. 11, 14; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Col. iii. 
, 9, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; Gal. iii. 27; 1 Thess. 
v. 8). The verb includes the sense of a decided 
casting away, not merely a gentle putting off, 
since this is required of the followers of Jesus, 
among whom a preserving of the old man and 
the heathen walk is intolerable. 

As regards your former way of life [kara 
THY Tporépav advacrpogyv)].—Karé in- 
troduces that with respect to which the putting 
off takes place. The substantive (avacrpogy), 
like the verb, includes a course of conduct aris- 
ing from a corresponding disposition, the mani- 
festation of what is within, as Gal. i. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 
11, 12; i. 17, 18 (Srrer), and is more than 
mepitareiv, preparing the way for the mention 
of the internal disposition which should be put 
off. It is not enough to put off merely the for- 
mer heathen (zporépav) walk. Antitheton versus 
23 totus ene ne he 

The old man [rdv rahacdyv dvOparor). 
—‘‘Man” denotes here the Ego (éyé, Rom, vii. 





* (MEYER insists that bas forbids the dependence on 
€5.5axOnre, but ELticorr suggests that it marks a contrast, 
not with “Jesus,” but with the “Gentiles” and their own 

revious condition as lied in the next phrase. The in- 

nitive has, not in itself, but from its independence, an im- 
| perative force, as in “ walk” (ver. 1): “that ye must put off.” 
As an aorist it probably refers to the speedy and single 


nature of the act. The dependence on the entire preceding 


| t is a satisfactory solution: The substance of what 
were taught, when you heard Him and were 
‘ the correct 








a, 


9,10; 17-21). Old” designates that it is con- 
demned to be put away, old over against Jesus 
the second Adam; hence “the old man” (Col. 
iii. 9; Rom. vi. 6) means the sinful Ego de- 
ranged by sin, the natural man in the corruption 
of his sin.* This condition is then described: 

Which waxeth corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit [rdv ¢0e:pépevov kara 
tag éwtOvuuiag Tio 4x dt ¢)].—The present 
participle denotes the present condition, which 
is not however a purely passive one: “which is 
corrupted,” but in accordance with ver. 19: 
‘*which corrupts himself.” It is then neither 
imperfect: which corrupted himself (Bence), 
nor to be taken as referring to the future judg- 
ment (Rugoxerr and others); yet it is not 
merely=morally destroying himself (Harugss). 
The antithesis is creatum (BENGEL) and the use 
of g0opé and ¢Geipecfa: (Gal. vi. 8; Rom. viii. 20, 
21) points to the whole man, body and soul. 
[Meyer and Hopag refer it to eternal destruc- 
tion: ‘*which tends to destruction,” but this 
does not do justice to the present participle, the 
peculiar force of which, as indicating a process 
not entirely passive, is brought out by ‘ waxeth 
corrupt” (Exiicorr). Hopae’s objection, that 
‘‘old”’ already expresses the idea of corruption, 
has no force against this description of the pro- 
gressive character, while his own view introduces 
an objective element into a delineation which is 
strictly subjective.—R. ] 

The accomplishment of the corruption is more 
closely defined by the phrase: ‘‘ according to the 
lusts of deceit,” The corruption is accomplished 
in accordance with the lusts, the factors of the 
corruption; and these are affairs of sin, which 
are here personified in accordance with the 
power of deceiving and betraying inherent in it 
(Rom. vii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 38; 2 Thess. ii. 9). The 
genitive, which is that of the sudyect, is not to be 
resolved into an adjective (Grotius [E. V.]) and 
thus weakened, nor applied merely to error tech- 
nicus (BenceL). The antithesis is secundum 
Deum—in justitia et sanctitate veritatis (BENGEL), 


Ver. 23. And become renewed [avaveovo- 
Oac dé].—The contrast is marked by dé, 
which introduces the positive side (vers. 23, 24), 
The verb in the passivet points to the fact that 
a work and operation of God is spoken of (ii. 
10; iv. 24; xriofévra; see Tit. iii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 
9). The present refers to an operation which is 
not concluded in a moment, but continues. The 
roots of the word (véoc [recent], new) points to 
a becoming rejuvenated, to the beginning, the 
coming into being, of what was not, or not yet, 
or no longer; .xacvd¢ [novus] refers to the charac- 
ter of that which exists, as compared with its 





* (The reader is referred to Romans, p. 203; comp. pp. 235- 
244. The opinions there advocated are expressed in ELLI- 
corr’s notes on “the old man:” “personification of our 
whole sinful condition before regeneration, opposed to the 
Kavos or véos avOpwmos (ver. 24; Col. iii. 10) and the cary 
«riots (Gal. vi. 15), or, if regarded in another point of view 
to the ecw avd (iii. 16; Rom. vii. 22).”"—R.] 

ee middle form of the verb is active in meaning (HAR- 
Less), 80 that we must insist on the passive here. TIER 
objects that “to be renewed” is not a proper subject of 
exhortation. But the Apostle is giving the substance of the 
teaching (ver. 21), and as ALFoRD well remarks: “ we have 
perpetually this seeming paradux of God's work encouraged 
or checked by man’s ee es “ or counter-action.” He 
renders: “ rgo renewal.”—R. | 
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former condition; <dvaxawow is to put away the 
ruins of the present condition and to supply new 
powers, to transfer into a condition of newness, 
as distinguished from the previous one. Hence 
we never find véa xriowc, but Kawwh, since vedrne is 
already implied in xriow. See Tirrmann, Syn. 
I. p. 60f. [TrEencu, Syn. (3 xviii.; Colossians, p. 65, ) 
Atrorp and Hopae in loco.—R.] ‘Ava indicates 
not merely a setting up, but according to the 
participles in vers. 18, 19, a restitution of the 
original creation. The infinitive is in the same 
dependence as a7oféoGa:, although in these infini- 
tives there is latent, a hortatory imperative, 
which comes out in ver. 25, Still this inheres in 
the thought, not in the form. 

In the Spirit [or by the Spirit] of ORs 
mind [t@ tvetpmarte Tod vodc tuGrv].— 
renewal, the letting themselves be renewed, is 
accomplished in this. The dative is one of re- 
ference, the genitive that of the subject. Har- 
LESS says: wvy7 designates the immediateness 
of the personal life, capdia the same as the inter- 
nal life of a human person, vov¢ is the habitus 
corresponding to this existence and life, rveiua 
the motive power which calls forth and conditions 
this haditus. To this the organism of the human 
spirit corresponds. BENGEL: spiritu mentis, 1 
Cor. xiv. 14. Spiritus est intimum mentis, That 
inexplicabile coming from ‘God (OrrinaEeR) must 
be renewed, is seized by the corruption of sin, 
needs redemption from ‘‘the vanity of the mind.” 
We may not take avetyats as instrumental on 
account of the genitive and understand it of the 
Holy Spirit (OzkumEN, and others), nor can 
both explanations be combined (Stier: through 
the Spirit yet living in you); in that case the 
middle, contrary to the usage which gives it an 
active sense, and contrary to the Biblical view, 
which never.speaks of men renewing themselves, 
is taken as reflexive. Nor is the “spirit” of 
man to be regarded as opposed absolutely to the 
‘‘flesh,” as if it could-never be subject to the 
latter (SCHENKEL). 

[The view of Braune, which takes 76 7 vedt- 
fate as a dative of reference referring ex- 
clusively to the human spirit, is accepted by 
most commentators. Hopax takes rveiya here 
as the ‘interior life—that of which the voic, 
kapdia, puyy are the modes of manifestation,” —a 
psychological statement inferior to that of Har- 
Lzs3, and probably resulting from the desire to 
avoid any ¢trichotomic opinion.—MEyER has wa- 
yored in his views: adopting in the Ist, 3d and 
4th eds. the usual opinion, and in:the second that 
of Fritzscue, ALrorp, Exticotr and others. 
This takes the dative as instrumental, and as re- 
ferring to the human spirit acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit (see Romans, p. 235), or to the Holy 
Spirit in a gracious union with the human spirit 
(Extacorr, 3d ed.). To this view I incline, but 
not decidedly. The other interpretation is open 
to objections both of an exegetica] and psycho- 
logical nature. This sense of mvedya is now 
clearly established, and indispensable in exege- 
In fact as Atrorp says: “the mveiua of 
man is only then used ‘sensu proprio’ as worthy 
of its place and governing functions, when it is 
one Spirit with the Lord.” The trouble is, that 
this rvedya would hardly be spoken of as the in- 
strument; the answer being that a process is 





described as going on, the eneet being ‘the re re- 
stored and Divinely informed leading princip 
of Ry vov¢.”’—The genitive is then Paeeererte 


Ver. 24. And that ye put on, «ai évdica. 
ofa, is an internal act done by us, having an 
effect upon the walk and thus manifesting itself. 
—The new man, rdv xacviv avépwror, 
we have as present, given, outside of ourselves, 
in Christ; hence Rom. xiii. 14: ‘*Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who after God hath been* created 
[Tov kara Oedv xreobévra].—This marks 
both the reality and the character of the new 
man. The designation evidently points to Gen. 
i, 26, 27; which is even more prominent in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 10 (‘‘after the image 
of Him that created”). Comp. 1 Pet. i, 15. 
It should be noticed that this qualification com- 
pels us not to take ‘“‘new man” as exactly= 
Christ; for He is not ‘created,’ but rather 
“God, the image of Him who creates,” after 
whom (xara) the new man is created. Hence 
we should refer it to the new human personality 
as respects Christ, which the Christian should 
become, Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians 
we find: rdv véov Tov avaxarvopevov, the young, 
tender, newly born, which is renewed, developed 
in contrast with the previous one. The creation 
of the protoplast is however merely recalled; 
the expressions are borrowed from it, to desig- 
nate the new creation taking place in Christ and 
to put it in relation to the first.+ 

In righteousness and holiness of the 
truth [év dixacocivy Kai doréryre tHe aAn- 
Geiac].—This characterizes the new man and sets 
forth the distinguishing marks of its character; 
the preposition adjoining to ‘“‘created” that in 
which the created man appears, with which he 
is endowed, equipped. The Apostle proceeds 
from without to within. The two notions are 
united together and applied to God (Rev. xvi. 5), 
to men (1 Thess. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1; Luke i. 75), 
datoc is predicated of God (Rev. xv. 4), of Christ 
(Heb. vii. 26; Acts ii. 27; xiii. 35), of men (1 
Tim, ii. 8). ‘Oovdrye refers to the inmost nature, 
the disposition, the immaculate purity of love 
(i. 45 v. 27; Heb. vii. 26), d:xasocbvy to the 
action and mode of dealing, which keeps all re- 
lations within the bounds of truth and right 
(Stizr). Tirrmann, Syn. I. 25 ff. Here we may 
not apply the frequent usage of Plato, who joins 
both notions, of which Philo says: oovdéryg mév 
mpog Oedv, Stxatoorvy dé mpd¢ avOparove Bewpeirat. 
MEYER regards dixacooivy as moral rectitude in 
itself, dovorn¢ specially in reference to God. 
Scuenket takes the former as respecting the 
world, the latter God; the latter is evidently op- 

ic Not created in the case of each individual em ee 


but created once for all (initio ret Christiane, 
then individually assumed ” (Etticorr). Comp. Textual Note® 


Fiene doctrine of the restoration to us of the Divine 
image in Christ, as here eet = to be overlooked. 
MUELL’ Lehre von der 485 ff, denies any 
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allusion to it here, but on ieutibient raatanla, as indeed he 
himself virtually allows. Not the bare ~— of nen 
but the great trath which that fact represents is 

The image of God in Christ is a far more glorious thing then 
ill the xar’ eixéva 
aes 


Adam ever had, or could have — but 
Ocov—xar7a Oddy, is true both” (ALFoRD). 
p- 68.—R.] 
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?p to “uncleanness” (ver. 19) and the for- 
mer to ‘*wantonness” and “greediness.” [So 
Stier and Etuicorr.] The genitive sets forth 
the ground of both; ‘‘the truth” is personified, 
like **love” (were 22), the cause of the righteous- 
ness and holiness; out of the eternal Divine 
basis of truth springs the ethical personal 
life, which is conditioned by this as true: with- 
out this man would lapse into “vanity” (ver. 17). 
Luruer incorrectly renders the genitive by an 
adjective: in real righteousness and holiness. 
[So Carvin, Beza, Hotznausen and the E. V., 
while Petaqivs explains: ‘in the truth,” «ai év 
GAnfeia (the reading of D. F. and some fathers). 
There seems to bean antithesis between ‘‘truth” 
here and “deceit” in ver. 22 (Honan, Eapie 
and others), which suggests that the notion 
“real” is prominent here.—R.]_ It is incorrect 
to take the preposition as instrumental (Morvs), 
or as=elc. The new man is not created by this 
ethical quality but by God, nor is this the end, 
but the accompanying gift of this creation, as is 
manifest in Christ, to whom this belonged from 
the beginning, not becoming His in the course 
of His life. 

[Ousmavsen’s remarks are generally accepted : 
“Arcacoobvn betokens a just relation among the 
powers of the soul within, and towards men and 
duties without. But dovdérgc, like the Hebrew 
D'DM, betokens the integrity of the spiritual life, 


and the piety towards God of which that is the 
condition. Hence both expressions together 
complete the moral idea of perfection. As here 
the ethical side of the Divine image is brought 
out, Col. iii. 10 brings out the intellectual. The 
new birth alone leads to ériyrwore: all knowledge 
which proceeds not from renewal of heart, is 
but outward appearance; and of this kind was 
that among the false Colossian teachers. On 
the other hand, in Wisdom ii. 23 the physical 
side of the Divine image is brought out.” Exri- 
corr deems the last reference somewhat doubt- 
ful.—R. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The nature of the heathen life is ‘vanity of 
the mind.” This designates the type of the 
natural character among Jews and Christians. 
[** The ethical and religious element of their life 
was unsatisfactory and cheerless, alike in wor- 
ship and in practice, the same as to present 
happiness as to future prospect, for they knew 
not man’s chief end” (Eapig).—R. 

2. The ‘‘ vanity of the mind” is the result of 
a fall from a previous possession and enjoyment 
of original gifts, which is accomplished in a two- 
fold series of acts reciprocally requiring and 
furthering each other; the intellectual and moral 
side of man’s nature being in turn solicited, and 
thus roused in selfishness, it is ever further re- 
moved from the truth in God and from the God 
of trath. Indeed, the result, the vanity of the 
mind, is itself capable of increase and must de- 
velop into extreme corruption, if aid does not 
come and a retrograde movement begin. 

8. The intellectual and moral side of man require 
and promote each other. The Reason cannot 
remain healthy and clear, or susceptible, as from 
the beginning, if the will is or becomes warped 





or weakened. The obscuration, weakening of 
the Reason necessarily enters with the enfeebling 
and confusion of the will. The Apostle com- 
prises both under the term veiyua* (ver. ay 
the former he designates voi¢ (vers. 17, 23), 
didvora (ver. 18); the latter xapdia (ver. 18). 
The Apostle Paui places the initiative in the lusts 
ee 22: ‘‘corrupted according to the lusts of 
eceit’’), as Luther sharply indicates in his in- 
correct translation (which corrupts itself through 
lusts in error). The perverted will, executing 
what is wrong, makes the understanding a so- 
phistical attorney, a crafty counsellor for its 
unrighteousness. 

4. The factors of corruption are three: God, 
who hardens (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 8; xiv. 4, 8; 
Jno. xii. 40; Rom. ix. 18; i. 24), man himself (1 
Sam. vi. 6; Ps. xcv. 8; Heb. iii. 8), the sur- 
rounding circumstances, through which and under 
which it takes place (Gen. vii. 13; viii. 15; 
Heb. iii. 18). According to the context man is 
here described as the cause of the corruption 
(ver. 19), because personal guilt and the evoking 
of self-activity is treated of, while in Rom. i. 
24 God is termed the Author in the same matter, 
since there the final and deepest ground is 
touched upon. Usually its consummation ap- 
pears as a history, which is pragmatically 
sketched by the external circumstances, the 
Power above the man and the concealed doings 
within him not being brought into prominence. 
What comes to pass is never loosed from the 
dealings of God and His holy rule, nor from the 
consent and opposition of man or without the 
influences of historical circumstances and per- 
sons. Consider, however, that thy guilt is at 
once God’s punishment and thine own guilt, and 
forget not that the two appear together as a de- 
veloping history. 

5. The dangerous element of sin is the deceit of 
lust, which plays the role of pleasure, and is not 
really 7dovg, but g4opd and @beipe:. This is God’s 
appointment, that what is unholy should be un- 
wholesome, as wrong is ill; the lustful one, 
turning away from God, naturally ruins him~- 
self, which is possible only in self-deception. 

6. Renewal is not accomplished by man in his 
own strength, but only in the acceptance and use 
ef the vital strength promised and imparted to 
him with justification, hence in the appropriated 
power of God, in the strength of Divine life. 
Comp. notes 8, 10. 

7. Renewal too, like corruption, has its history. 
As the latter proceeds from avouia to avouia, even 
to the end, @dvarog (Rom. vi. 19, 21), so in the 
former advance is made from hearing Christ to 
being taught in Him, from the scholar to the 
friend, the intimate of Christ, and from the ser. 
vant of God, who permits himself to be thus 
termed, to heirship and participation in His king- 
dom. [Comp. Fxegetical Notes on ver. 23.—R.] 

8. The beginning of the Christian walk is the 
putting off the previous vices (ver. 28-32), and 





*[Whatever view may be taken of ver. 23, or whatever 
psychological distinctions may be allowable in the exegesis 
of the New Testament, there is nothing here or elsewhere to 
indicate that man has a “ spirit’’ unsubdued by the “ flesh,” 
unaffected by the fall. The natural state is the more awful, 
beeause the “spirit,” the higher part, the eet of connec- 
RT with Divine influences, is under the dominion of sin.— 
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from resistance, even if with feeble result, ad- 
vance is made to victorious crucifixion of the flesh 
and its lusts (Gal. v. 16, 17, 24). 

9. In this too knowing and willing stand in re- 
ciprocal action conditioning each other: learning 
Christ and putting on Christ, Christian science 
and Christian life. Theological faculties and 
the Church of Christ belong together. No 
knowledge should sunder itself from life, nor 
the science of Theology from the Christian 
Church. Where faith in Christ is not active, 
the scientific culture of individuals and churches 
will fare badly enough. 

10. The vital power of faith must in the moral 
life-process prove itself real (ric aAnfeiac) and 
permeate the whole mode of life (év dixavocbvy) 
from within to without Sg dovéryrt) and thus 
manifest itself in the walk. Faith, in itself a 
moral act, must prove itself in an ethical life- 
process. 

[1l. ‘‘This passage is of special doctrinal im- 
portance, as teaching us the true nature of the 
image of God in which man was originally 
created. That image did not consist merely in 
man’s rational nature, nor in his immortality, 
nor in his dominion, but specially in that right- 
eousness and holiness, that rectitude in all his 
principles, and that susceptibility of devout af- 
fections, which are inseparable from the posses- 
sion of the truth, or true knowledge of God. 
This is the Scriptural view of the original state 
of man, or of original righteousness, as opposed, 
on the one hand, to the Pelagian theory, that 
man was created without moral character; and, 
on the other, to the Romish doctrine, that origi- 
nal righteousness was a supernatural endowment 
not belonging to man’s nature. Knowledge, and 
consequently righteousness and holiness, were 
immanent or con-created in the first man, in 
the same sense as were his sense of beauty and 
susceptibility of impression from the external 
world.” Hopce.—R. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Deal earnestly with the conduct of those com- 
mitted to you, as did the Apostle, and take care 
that none of your children can say: Father and 
mother have not told me of it.—Much depends 
upon this, that every one in his circle and place 
bears witness against the walk of the natural 
character and in favor of Christian conduct.— 
Consider, no one is lost except through his own 
fault; but perhaps through yours too!—Sin 
binds the will, so that it is not free, and blinds 
or darkens the Reason, so that it is not healthy. 
The two faculties act and react upon each 
other; it is madness for a sinner to boast of 
a sound reason. It is a fearful truth however, 
thou wilt have life, enjoy the world and yet 
. thou destroyest thyself, most certainly thy soul 
at least. Where God’s life and gift, peace and 
pure pleasure of the heart is wanting, there man 
wastes himself away, grasping in darkness for 
light, in emptiness for fulness, in apathy for life, 
aiming at these, and yet, at last, comfortless and 
unsatisfied.—Hold to Christian instruction and 
constantly try, whether thou art learning Christ : 
He is the measure of all truth.—Never forget: 
He is the Light; whoso is athirst, let him come 





ting on the new man is at once necessary again, 


to Him—and drink! You may know everything 
in the world, but not knowing Him, thy know- 
ledge is nothing; you may know nothing of the 
world, knowing Him, trusting in Him, thy 
knowledge is rich.—The toil of self-denial and 
denial of the world cannot be spared you; but 
begin in the centre, in thyself, thy will 
and heart. What avails external alteration: 
that is by no means growing better. One must 
not be ever setting the tools and the plough in 
order; draw furrows through the field of thy 
heart and sow good seed therein, thus wilt thou 
reach the harvest and the harvest home. The 
sun makes the Spring and rejuvenates the earth, 
not single sunbeams, however, but the sun itself 
ever mounting higher, ever working longer. So 
Christ, who renews thee. Look how Peter with 
his sanguine temper became the rock-man, be- 
came constant, and John with his choleric dis- 
position (Mark iii. 17; Luke ix. 54) was renewed 
into the Apostle of energetic love. 

Srarke:—The natural knowledge of God is 
not the right one, and is far from sufficing for 
salvation, 1 Cor. i. 21.—The origin of all our 
sins is the ‘‘vanity of the mind” and the dark- 
ened understanding. We do not understand 
what the true good is, nor how we can attain to 
it. If we are to be helped, we must be helped 
in these respects, else a hardening results, and 
we become at last ‘‘ without feeling.” —All, even 
the best, in man is corrupted by nature, accord- 
ingly nothing is to be expected from his own 
strength.—Mark, man, the stripes of thy con- 
science, they are a favor from God; despise 
them not, lest thy heart be gradually led by the 
deceit of sin into obduracy.—He who does not 
live devoutly has not rightly learned or heard 
Christ.—In Christ Jesus is the truth, not a doc- 
trine merely, but a righteous life, and this truth 
consists in a putting off of the old man anda 
putting on of the new.—He who rightly knows 
Christ, must, to honor Him, live holily.—It is a 
sheer impossibility to be a Christian and to be 
willing to continue walking in heathenish lusts. 
—tThrough a long habit of sinning, the under- 
standing at length becomes so darkened, the 
conscience so insensible, the will so stubborn, 
that the man no longer perceives the danger of 
his sinful condition, has no more. conscience 
about sin, and no desire to desist from sin.— 
Where sin began, there repentance must begin. 

Rieger :—The understanding would otherwise 
be a pre-eminent ornament of man, but it too 
has suffered much from the inroads of sin.—A 
proper character begins in us with the know- 
ledge and confession of the might of sin, how it 
has clurg to us from the time of our birth and 
extended itself as an old man over all our powers 
and members. 

Hevusner:—Where the will is corrupt, the 
understanding is darkened ; blindness is the re- 
sult of hardening.—Heathenism is life without 
God, Christianity life from God.—The Christian 
must ever begin anew and at the same time 
afresh. Daily repentance is needed, if we know 
the weakness, impurity, inconstancy of our 
hearts.—We will be ever seeing remnants of the 
old man appearing and returning here and 
there, and then a putting off of the old and put- 
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and a purging process must be begun as in the 
case of sick people.—There is no more certain 
sign of an unspiritual mind, than the question: 
What then is so bad in me? Am I then so gn- 
tirely unlike the image of God? 

Passavant:—The history of the heathen of 
ali ages and countries is a history of such vanity 
of mind, and of vanities; and all this vain 
character and action is renewed, re-decked and 
increased in the history of the character and 
doings of the heathen now-a-day, of the unbe- 
lieving and God-forsaken in Christendom. In 
the latter case the guilt is indeed greater, the 
injury deeper and the vanity worse.—This story 
of the origin of all heathen character and 
action, and of all idolatry in the world, repeats 
itself in every heart, which permits itself to be 
led through lustfulness and vanity of the mind 
away from the only true God into unbelief, dis- 
obedience and ingratitude. The will becomes 
perverted and evil, seducing in its turn the un- 
derstanding and all the senses of man; and the 
mind, when it has once become false and vain, 
seduces in turn the impure heart, which has 
forsaken truth and faith; and here, in this 
impurity is the damnable ground and beginning 
of all ignorance and obduracy. That which is 
most exalted in us, which shall inherit immortal- 
ity, our most beautiful, thinking, poetizing, loving, 
that which moves our whole heart and soul, 
what is inmost and most intellectual, our most 
profound life, our “spirit” itself must be re- 
newed within us. 

Stier:—The natural man in the vanity of his 
mind chooses what is yoid, empty and perishing, 
instead of what is Divinely real. Lust and 
deceit are akin.—Hearing, learning, becoming 
learned, are the three orderly degrees.—Man, 
corrupt by nature, destroys that which was 
created, God’s Spirit in our spirit breaks anew 
the first creation. Once for allin the Person of 
Christ is that created and prepared for us, which 
we are to put on. 

GertacH:—The lusts paint joy for us and 
then bring misery, place man in opposition to his 
Creator, his eternal destiny, himself, making out 
of the whole character a lie. 

Ziew: The heathenish nature in our Christian 
congregations of to-day. From the text (vers. 17- 
82) we may perceive as in a mirror: ») In what 
inward character of the heart (vers. 17-19), 2) 
in what outward form of the conduct it still mani- 
fests itself among us (vers. 25-32). Conclusion: 
To extirpate it by the roots, each one for himself, 
puts and must put it away from him. 

On the Epistle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity, 
iy, 22-28.—Lanasein: How it is chiefly shown in 
social life, that something really new is born with- 
in us? When there is found, 1) in our mouth, 
instead of a lie, the truth, 2) in our heart, in- 
stead of wrath, placability, 8) in our hands, in- 
stead of unjust property, the gift of mercy. 

Tuo.tvck: The virtue of Christian love of 
truth. 1. How does it manifest itself a) toward 
God, 5) toward our neighbor, ¢) towards our- 
selves? 2. How do we attain to it? a) Through 
the consciousness of the continued presence of 
that eye, which sees in secret and to which a lie 
is an abomination, 6) by taking the right stan- 
dard, the Word of God. 





F. A. Woxr: On the proper conduct of all in 
authority for the promotion of fidelity and pro- 
bity in their subordinates. 1. Strict love of 
truth. 2. Forbearing earnestness in discipline 
and admonition. 8. Zeal for the public good in 
our own place and calling. 

Firorey:—A new man, a new life! 1) In 
words of truth, 2) mastery over the passions, 3) 
blamelessness in walk, 4) turning away from what 
is unjust, 5) activity in one’s calling, 6) brotherly 
love in the heart.—Some principles for Christian 
parents in the education of their children 1, 
To convince them of the evil nature of their 
hearts. 2. To be helpful to the renewal of their 
mind in the Holy Ghost (Baptism, Home, School, 
Church). 8. To contend against their darling 
sins (lying, quick temper, slandering, purloin- 
ing, tattling) and to help to the opposite virtues. 

Branpt: The new man in Christ. 1. Truth- 
fulness his ornament. 2. His heart breathes 
love. 8. He allows himself to be guided by 
benevolence and trustfulness, 4. Faithful and 
honorable, is his watchword.—A rich harvest 
blessing is an urgent demand to put off the old 
man and to put on the new. Without this 1) we 
do not fulfil the design of God in bestowing this 
blessing, 2) with all our thanksgiving we cannot 
please God; 3) we are in danger of turning the 
blessing into a curse. 

Spirta: Believing and pious Christians should 
not walk asthe heathen. 1. How the heathen 
walk. 2. Why Christians should not walk thus? 
8. How they show proper earnestness in this. 

GENZKEN (Preparatory discourse): The blessed 
barter (after Matt. ix. 16 f.). The old ragged 
mantle of the old man is cast away (the web of 
lust and error); 2. The Lord Jesus is put on 
(the garment of righteousness and honor). 

[ Eavie: Ver. 17. In the case of the heathen, 
all the efforts and operations of their spiritual 
nature ended in dreams and disappointment.— 
Ver. 18. Deep shadow lay upon the Gentile 
mind, unrelieved save by some fitful gleams 
which genius occasionally threw across it, and 
which were succeeded only by profounder dark- 
ness. A child in the lowest form of a Sunday 
School, will answer questions with which the 
greatest minds of the old heathen world grappled 
in vain.—There could be no light in their mind, 
because there was no life in their hearts, for the 
life in the Logos is the light of men.—Ver. 19, 
Self-abandonment to deeper sin is the Divine 
judicial penalty of sin.—Self was the prevailing 
power—the gathering in of all possible objects 
and enjoyments on one’s self was the absorbing 
occupation. This accompaniment of sensualism 
sprang from the same root with itself, and was 
but another form of its development.—Ver. 20. 
Once dark, dead, dissolute and apathetic, they 
had learned Christ as the light and the life—as 
the purifier and perfecter of His pupils.—Ver. 
22. ‘This deceit is not simply error. It hasassumed 
many guises. It gives a refined name to gross- 
ness, calls sensualism gallantry, and it hails 
drunkenness as good cheer. It promises fame 
and renown to one class, wealth and power to 
another, and tempts a third onward by the pros- 
pect of brilliant discovery. But genuine satis- 
faction is never gained, for God is forgotten — 
Ver. 24. While this spiritual creation is Gou’s 
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peculiar work—for He who creates can alone re- 
create—this truth in Jesus has a living influence 
upon the heart, producing, fostering, and sus- 
taining such rectitude and piety.—R. ] _ 
[ScuenkeL.:—The characteristic marks of 
heathenish disposition: 1. Darkening of the 
mind, where the knowledge of what is Divine is 
concerned; 2. Hardening of the heart, where 
the repression of their own evil lusts is con- 
cerned.—Lust and greed the two fundamental 
sins of the natural man; 1. Their internal con- 





+ 


nection; 2. Their external difference.—To 
Christ 1) the Christian’s first duty, 2) his high- 
est wisdom.—The seal of true Christianity is the 
new birth ; for 1) where this is wanting, all good 
works are but seeming, and 2) where it is present 
the life with good works must really be teeming. 
—The deceit of sin and the truth of redemption: 
1, Sin corrupts man under the deceitful repre- 
sentations of evil lust; 2. Redemption heals man 
by restoring his original truth in righteousness 
and holiness.—R, ] 
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b. Special traits of the new walk. 


Cuap. IV. 25-82. 


25 Wherefore putting [having put] away lying [falsehood], speak every man truth 
[speak ye truth each one] with his neighbor: for we are members one of another, 
26 Be ye angry [Be angry],' and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath 
27, 28 [irritation] :’ Neither [Nor yet]* give place to the devil. Let him that stole 
[who stealeth] steal no more [longer]: but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands‘ the thing [that] which is good, that he may have to give [impart] to him 
29 that needeth [who hath need]. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which [whatever] is good to the use of edifying [for the building 
up of the need],° that it may minister [give] grace unto the hearers [to those who 
30 hear]. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby [in whom] ye are [were] 
31 sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
32 clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: And be [be- 
come] ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, ainine one another [each other], 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven [in Christ forgave]'’ you.® 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 26.—[ Ye is omitted for the sake of euphony, and is inserted in ver. 25 for the same reason.—On the other changes 
see Exeg. Notes.—R.] 

2 Ver. 26.—[{The article 7 @ is omitted in %,1 A. B.; rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, bracketed by Alford. but on the au- 
thority of 8.3 D. F. K. L., fathers, retained (as in Rec.) by most editors. The probability of its being omitted because the 
substantive was defined by ¥ wav is very great.—R. 

8 Ver. 27.—[Instead of pyre (Rec., a few cursives, Chrysostom) most modern editors accept «»46¢€ on the authority of 
all our MSS. (X, A. B., e¢c).—On the grammatical objection to the former reading, see Exeg. Notes — Nor yet, see Ellicott’s 
note on the translation of 1 Thess. ii. 3—R.] 

4 Ver. 22.—[The variations are great: 1. We have the long reading rats "eSiarcs xepoiv 7d ayaddv(NIA.D. 

Piticott and others ; the same words 


resent use.—R. | 
: 6 Ver, 32.—[B. and some minor authorities omit ¢ (Lachmann), while odv is foundin D1 F.G., both readings pro- 
bably due toa a rehension of the relation between vers. 31, 32.—Become is more exact than be; each other (éa vrot s) 
than one another.—R.] ~ Aspe 
7 Ver, 32.—{Never was the E. V. more unfortunate in its rendering of the phrase év Xptor7@.—The aorist requires’ 
here: forgave.—R.] 


8 Ver. eat (according to Alford’s personal inspection, not B.*) D. E. K. L. and a number of minor authorities read 
Hmiv; acce by Lachmann. But X, A. F. and other authorities support ) «tv. The probability of an alteration from 
y. 2 has most recent editors of the correctness of the second person.—R.] : ‘ ir Sia 
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__ The general basis: no lie but the truth (ver. 25); 
the special points as respects disposition 
26, 27), as respects work (ver. 28), word (vers. 
29, 80); comprehensive conclusion (vers. 31, 
82 


er. 25. The general basis. Wherefore, 6:4, 
ives the connection with what precedes (‘*no 
ome walk as the rest of the Gentiles walk’’), 
and, as the exhortations with their positive and 
negative sides show, with special reference to 
vers. 22-24. Hence immediately: having put 
away falsehood, dro@éuevor rd weidoc.— 
According to Ps. cxvi. 11 (‘all men are liars”); 
Ixii. 10; Rom. iii. 4, the first duty of every na- 
tural man is to put away the lie, especially as 
the connection with the kingdom of darkness 
is thereby indicated. For the devil is the 
liar from the beginning, who slew man, leading 
him away out of the truth of life in God (Jno. 
viii. 44). Hence [the abstract]* rd petdoc, 
which is not 76 weideoOa:, nor—lies (Luruer); it 
is the opposite of the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Comp. 1 Jno. ii. 4; iv. 20; v.10. It does not 
occur then, because it is the principal spiritual 
sin of heathenism and has as its result a dark- 
ening of the spirit (ScuenkeL). This require- 
ment is of deeper scope than to allow it to be 
said that even heathen ethics could designate 
and forbid this as sin. 

Speak ye truth each one with his 
meighbor [AadAcire GAgOercav éxacroc 
meta rod TAnciov abrodv).—This exhor- 
tation is [a reminiscence] from Zech. viii. 16 
(LXX.): Aateize aAjbecav éxactog mpd Tov TAgoiov 
avrov. The article is wanting with 4/#0evay, in 
order to mark that not the complete, entire truth 
is to be spoken; that cannot be done at the be- 

inning; only let what you do say be true. 

aul substitutes the preposition werd for mpéc, in 
order to give special prominence to the inter- 
communion in the speaking with each other 
saga, and to bring to mind the Christian bro- 
ther, as the context requires. The reference is 
not to “neighbor” in the wider sense, to all 
men. The Apostle is treating of the Church of 
Christ. 

For we are members one of another 
[ore éouev aArAnjrwv “@éAn)].—This is the 
motive: to be members one of another and to 
belie one another, how contradictory (Meyver)! 
Fist enim monstrum, si membra inter se non consen- 
tiant imo si fraudenter inter se agant (Catvin). 
Christians are “‘members one of another,”’ not 
merely members of the body of Christ, but each 
has to do for the other, to give to him, as well 
as to receive from him and permit him to do in 
return. The reciprocal ériyopnyia of speaking 
the truth (Stier) is marked. It is entirely 
similar to Rom. xii. 5-8; 1 Cor. xii, 15-27.+ The 

* [Notice the t 
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overt} sorted ecamenetn gprs rlreRe meg 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. tivus, Rueckert and others), and is not to be 


applied to the Gentiles and the Jews, as is done 
even by Bence. , 


Tue Parricutar Points: a.) As respects the 
disposition: anger without sin, since in the Church 
80 great occasion to anger especially is given to 
the Christian with his natural man, and the fel- 
lowship is so easily disturbed thereby, and the 
Christian himself corrupted; vers. 26-27, 

Ver. 26. Be angry and sin not [opyilecbe 
kal wh duapravere).—the first verb is to 
be taken as imperative, in this series of impera- 
tives (vers. 25-32). This is further required by 
the circumstance, that it is a citation (Ps. iv. 5: 


wOND-oN! 71) translated by the LXX. pre- 


cisely as Paul here writes it): the original and 
the Greek version are undoubtedly imperative. 
The passage in the Psalms is rendered by Lu- 
THER: Be angry, so that ye sin not; this pas 
sage: Be angry and sin not. The sense is evi 
dently equivalent to dpyCéuevoe pi) duaprdvert 
(WineER, p. 292), which not only states the case 
in which they would become angry, but also ex- 
presses that the anger is allowed, aye com- 
manded and righteous. This is only the more 
strongly marked by the two imperatives joined 
with kai, the second of which only is negatived 
(uf); accordingly Paul used this form, this ci- 
tation.* The original text in the Psalm, in 
which the main matter is the transformation of 
the angry quousque tandem to rest and gentleness, 
is correctly rendered by the LXX. (Henasren- 
BERG, Hirzia, Stier, against Ewatp, Haruess 
and others). It can only be affirmed that Paul 
did not wish to prove anything by the citation 
ong gre ; he wishes only to use the words of 

avid, but does not use the words of the LXX. 
to strengthen those which they are acquainted 
with; it is incorrect to suppose that nothing 
depends on the sense of the original passage 
(Rueckert). The Sacred Scriptures, which 
speak of the wrath of God, showing us Christ 
in anger at the cleansing of the temple (John ii. 
13-16 ; Matt. xxi. 12, 13), do not reject anger: 


Jas. i. 19, 20; Rom. xii. 19; Eccles. vii. 9. So - 


here, for we do not read: Do not be angry and 
sin, the negative cannot be moved forward so as 
to qualify the first verb (Winer, p. 460). Hence 
we need not accept an unwilling permission of 
anger (De Werre, Winer); in that case aAAé 
would be found in place of «ai. Nor is “be 
angry” in accordance with an assumed Hebra- 
ism to be taken conditionaliter on account of the 
connection with a following imperative (RugcK- 
ERT, Zyro, Stud. u. Krit., 1841, p. 690), [Hoper 
apparently]; that would really mean: if ye are 





analogy that may be derived from the yee A Sp! epninsoe' 
but on the deeper truth that in being members of one an- 
other we are members of the body of Christ.”—E.urcorr. 
The anal Curysostom draws is striking, however, and de- 
serving of notice: “If the eye were to spy a serpent or a 
wild beast, will it lie to the foot?” efe.—R. 

* (This is perhaps the view now gene’ received. Both 
imperatives are jussive; anger is not only allowable, but 
commanded in certain cases, yet the forbids the 
joining of sin with it; in so doing the em resting on 
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angry, ye will not sin. The limitation of “sin 
not” to reconciliation (HaRLEss), to the exclu- 
sion of enmity against others (ZyRo), is incor- 
rect because not in accordance with the context. 
The acceptance of an interrogation (Grorius: 
are ye angry ?) is inadmissible on account of the 
quotation. 

Let not the sun go down upon your ir- 
ritation [6 jAcog wy Emidvéita éni TO 
mapopytou@ budv)].—This thought is occa- 
sioned by the citation (Ps. iv. 5) and the matter 
itself. There is also in the expression ‘let not 
the sun go down,” a reminiscence of Deut. xxv. 
13, 15, according to which the poor man should 
receive his cloak, given in pledge, and wages 
should be paid before sundown. There is no 
reference to the Pythagorean precept to be re- 
conciled before sunset; and quite as little to 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness (AuGUSTINE), 
certainly none to the Reason (LomBarp). The 
[non-classical and rare] word rapopy:oudc occurs 
only here; it is related to rapopyi{ecOa: (Eph. vi. 
4; Col. iii. 21; Rom. x. 19), meaning the anger 
aroused in us, the being or becoming angry, 
which should not continue, nor be carried about 
and nourished. Affectus noctu retentus alte insidet 
(BenceL). Anger thus becomes hate, rancor. 
What is right towards the occurrence, viz., being 
angry, should not when that is past, be retained 
against the person, who remains. The preposi- 
tion apa does not indicate something wrong 
(Zancuius), [WorpswortH], and the article, 
marking the momentary being angry, connected 
with opyifeoba, is not incorrect (Stren). [Comp. 
Textual Note 2. Atrorp brackets the article, 
suggesting that the omission gives the sense 
‘upon any tapopyioudc.”” The word irritation 
preserves the reference to occasion given indi- 
cated by rapd, and at the same time distinguishes 
(in English) from the ‘* wrath ” which is forbid- 
den in ver. 31.—R. ] 


Ver. 27. Nor yet give place to the devil 
ey didote térov Te dtaBbray.J— 
nOé is disjunctive and adds something new 
(Matt. vi. 25); while pugre is adjunctive, adding 
something which belongs to the foregoing 
* (Matt. v. 34-36). Comp. Winer, p. 457.* Be- 
sides not sinning by prolonging wrath, they 
should not sin by giving place to the devil. 
Aidore ré7ov designates, as in Rom. xii. 19, 
affording free play, wide space, of. course in the 
heart. But to whom? to the devil, as in vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 26, even though it does not elsewhere 
occur in this sense in Paul’s writings, but more 
frequently describes slanderers, or a slanderous 
manner (1 Tim. iii. 6, 7, 11; Tit. ii. 8).¢ The 
antithesis is found in ver. 30. Hence it does 





* {In addition to the critical grounds for rejecting pre, 
the grammatical objection should be noted. Myre here would 

resuppose another ayre, while «7 precedes. The sequence 
is therefore abnormal. Meyer suggests that it might occur, 
if the second member were an after-thought, but it never 
does occur in Paul’s writings. This verse is therefore con- 
nected with the preceding, but as an affirmative sentence 
would be through 6é€.—R. : 

+ [In two of these instances the meaning is: the devil, in 
the other two, without the article, it may mean s 
(as an adjective applied to women in both cases). Meyer is 
probably right in affirming that the substantive duaBodos in 
the New Testament always means: the devil. So uenee, 
A.rorD and Exticorr. “A name derived from the 
nature and, so to say, office of the Evil One.”—R.] 





not mean: the blasphemer byes and others) 
or talebearer, as many hold. Nor is the verse 
to be applied to social life (Haruess); the con- 
text des tte a reference to individuals. Sinful 
anger brings even the Christian’s heart into the 
power of Satan, from whom he was freed, de- 
stroying the fellowship with the Redeemer and 
His grace. 


Ver. 28 b. As respects work: Honesty reaching 
to benevolence. Let him who stealeth steal 
no longer [6 KAémrov unkéte kaAewréro). 
—0O xiémtov, which is neither—é xAéwac, nor 
=6 KkAérrnc, marks the act or the action, not the 
character; hence it is stronger than ‘‘him who 
stole,” and weaker than ‘the thief.” Comp. 
Winer, p. 331. Lurner is therefore incorrect 
[rendering as in E. V.]; Benaet also: gui fura- 
batur, adding however: presenti hic non excluso.* 
The notion of stealing, however, must not be 
limited here by the definition of criminal law 
and police regulation, but be conceived of from 
the stand-point of Christian ethics, as in the 
case of the eighth commandment. That deport- 
ment of the natural’ man over against the pos- 
sessions of his neighbor, which ought to be over- 
come, is here treated of. It is incorrect to sup- 
pose idle habitual thieves are meant (SCHENKEL). 
—In the Christian ethical sense there is added: 
uhkete kAewréro. Hence it is unnecessary 
to inquire why nothing is said of restitution 
(MicHak Lis), and the opinion that this exhorta- 
tion is unsuitable, because it does not correspond 
with the Apostle’s strictness (De WETTE), is not 
pertinent. The Apostle’s strictness and the’ 
Christian view follow immediately : 

But rather let him labor, working with 
his hands that whichis good [waAiov 62 
komwtatw épyalémevocg raic yepoiv Td 
ayabév. See Textual Note 4.]|.—Maaaov dé 
gives prominence to the antithesis. With the 
emphatically placed «omrcdtw Paul includes 
laziness and idleness as the beginning and ground 
of theft (BENGEL: spe furtum et otium sunt una), 
and all the more decidedly by designating as the 
antithesis: ‘* working with his hands that which 
is good.” The participle denotes the active, as- 
siduous performance, corresponding slightly with 
épyacia, ver. 19 (Stier); it is not earning, gain- 
ing, as the object is not external possessions, or 
handicraft, trade (Meyer, De Werte). Bence. 
is excellent: Antitheton ad furtum, prius manu 
piceata (i. ¢., hands to which whatever comes 
near sticks as to pitch, piz) male commissum; on 
‘‘with his hands”’ (the hands of the thief), he 
adds: quibus ad furtum abusus erat. Rom. vi. 19. 





*(Eapre: “ Some, shocked at the idea that any connected 
with the Ephesian Church should be committing such asin, 
have attempted to attenuate the meaning of the word.” So 
JEROME, CALVIN, and Hope who accepts the past sense. But 
such sinners may yet have been in the Church, Seel Cor. 
In the service of the Reformed Church 


Ve Ae r. xii, 21. 


to real labor. The particip: 
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The hands should now do the that in its 
proper time and place must be done; then there 
will not be wanting something to bestow upon 
the needy. 

That he may have to impart to him who 
hath need [iva yy meradiddvar to 
xpeliav Exovre].—* That he may have” sets 
forth the purpose, not of him who labors, as if 
the work should be done on this account, but of 
the enjoining Apostle, the ruling Lord.* He 
should have something to give (ueradid 6vat), 
for “‘ we are members one of another” (ver, 25). 
This should take the place of stealing. ‘To 
him who hath need,” to him from whom recom- 
pense is not to be expected. Instead of stealing 
there is required an honesty and activity, which 
impelstobeneficence, Whether the question about 
restitution is necessary and ethical earnestness 
and depth are missed here—is evident enough. 
See Doctr. Notes. 


ce. As respects speech: no foul word, but gracious 
discourse tending to edification ; vers. 29, 30. 

Ver. 29. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth [rac Adyoc 
Camwpdc Ex TOV oOTépaTog VMLGY LH EK 
mopevécbw)|.—The subject: ta¢ Adyoe ca- 
mpc is assumed as present in the mouth of the 
readers while the predicate forbids: let it not 
proceed out; not one such should be expressed, 
v. 5; John iii. 16; 1 John ii. 21. [Literally: 
‘let every foul saying not come forth.”—R. | 
See Winer p. 162 f. Benaen: si jam in lingua 
sit, resorbete. Xarpdc, from ofrw, carjvat, 
spoiled by putrefaction, corrupt, used of fishes 
(Matt. xiii. 48), of fruit (Matt. xii. 838; Luke 
vi. 43), of a tree (Matt. vii. 17, 18; xii. 33; 
Luke vi. 43), denotes according to the antithesis 
(ayafd¢ mpdc) uselessness, but it is certainly 
chosen to designate both what is decayed, worn- 
out, ruined, and what is disgusting and stinking; 
BeEnGeL: vetustatem redolens. Comp. kevdc Aoydc, 
v. 6; pjua apyév, Matt. xii. 36. In these passa- 
ges the emptiness and unprofitableness is more 
prominent, here however the loathsomeness. 
THEODORET: aiaypodoyia, AoWopia, ovKopavria, 
Bdracdnuia, Wevdoroyia Kat ra Tobrore Tolcotua. 

But whatever is good for the building 
up of the need.—’AAAd (sc. éxropevécbw), ei 
Tig G@yaddc¢ (se. éatt) TPdG OiKodO“AY THE 
Xpeiac. Over against the prohibition the ac- 
ceptance of wholesome speech takes a very 
modest attitude; overagainst rac we have here ei 
tic. Benaen: non postulatur ab omnibus par 
facundia. ’Aya0éc, however, as in Rom. xv. 2, 
designates what is internally, morally good, not 





accomplish by assiduous effort with his hands something 
instead of this past evil. The purpose of the effort 
ollows in the next clause. The sum of the whole is: Hon- 
manual labor. 1. , 2. better with the hands than 
with the dishonest wits ; 3. above all let it be honest as to 
means and good as to end.—R. 
* — is evidently stated by the A le as “the true 
fic object of all Christian labor, and just to the extent 
t the work is done on this account, will it be itself Chris- 
tian.” The laborer may be unconscious of this end at times, 
but it is necessarily his end in labor as a Christian. The 
verse is worth a whole library of volumes on social science. 
pa Erecopts would make many a so-called merchant or pro- 
onal man go to manual labor, while on the other hand 
this last clause would settle the “ workman’s question” far 
more effectually than the whole ee of soc ic 
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homme is too often preferred to Paul.—R.] 












merely what is fitting (Hantess), [ Hovex, Eaviz, 
Aurorp, Exticorr] ; that would be too external 
The genitive of reference has been aptly rendered 
by Lurwer: where it is needed. This refers to 
the time when, to the place where, to the person to 
whom, to the method how, and to the purport 
which, we are tospeak. ‘According to Jerome it 
applies also juxta opportunitatem loci, temporis et 
persone sdificare audientes” (St1eR). Col. iv. 6: 
‘* How ye ought to answer every man.” [ELLicotr 
also takes the genitive as one of reference ; ‘“edi- 
fying as regards the need, i. e., which satisfies the 
need.” Atrorp follows Meyer in regarding it 
as the regular objective genitive—*“ the defect to 
be supplied by edification,” so that the sense is 
‘*the edification of the present deficiency or need 
calling for it.” The hypallage of the Syriac, 
Beza, followed in the E. V., is clearly wrong, 
also qua sit opus (Erasmus and others).—R. }. 
It is incorrect to take 7 ypeia—oi ypeiav éyovrec 
(Rueckert, OLSHAUSEN). 

That it may give grace to those who 
hear [iva 69 yadptv Ttoig adkovovct].— 
‘*That” refers to the design of the enjoining 
Apostle, not that of the obeying member of the 
congregation. The subject of ‘give grace” is 
‘good word;” we do not then read ‘that ye 
may give.” Lurner presents very well the 
manner, the esthetic side: ‘‘that it may be gra- 
cious ;” for yap¢ means also the gracefulness, 
agreeableness, of the discourse; just as in Col. 
iv. 6: ‘in grace,” Luke iv. 22. But the inner 
side, the matter, must not be overlooked, nor put 
in a secondary place; it must be a kindness. 
Hax.ess includes this alone, but incorrectly; a 
befriending, agreeable act of kindness is meant, 
which should make this impression on the hear- 
ers: whether it profits them, is their own affair. 
Srizr seems to be not incorrect, in finding here 
(60) an echo of ver. 28 (weradidévac), and a spi- 
ritual gift in the seasoned but pleasant word 
spoken with unction. [Atroxp retains the the- 
ological meaning of ydapc: ‘minister spiritual 
benefit; be a means of conveying through you 
the grace of God” (so E. V.). Hopae on the 
other hand follows Haruzss, holding that the 
phrase always means to confer a favor; ‘that 
it may benefit the hearers.” E..icorT accepts 
the non-theological sense of ydépic, but adds that 
owing to its change of meaning in the New Tes- 
tament, there seems to be even in this phrase a 
reference to spiritual benefit. He renders: ‘that 
it may impart a blessing.” —R. ] 


Ver. 30. And, «ai, connects closely with 
what precedes; so much depends on proper 
speech.—_Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, u?) Aureire mvevua Td dytov Tow 
6e0v.—The verb forbids injuring, disturbing, 
rendering sorrowful, pointing thus to an inti- 
mate fellowship, in which joyous love toward 
and among each other should prevail, and to a 
tender conduct and intercourse; for it happens 
per sermones putres (BeNGeL). The object is 
“the Holy Spirit of God.” This full designa- 
tion shows the importance of the matter and 
compels us to recognize the objective reality and 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. Shepherd of 
Hermas, ii. 10: 2} OAiBe rd rveipa 7d Gywv Td és 
ol KaTotKotv, ufrore évrebEnrac Kata cov Kal GrooTy 
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ard cov. He who speaks out the foul thing which 


comes from his mind to his lips, injures thus the 
Holy Spirit in himself, and in others also. The 
plural means also: Ye, each one in himself, or in 
others too. The Holy Ghost like God is not 
apathetic, but capable of being affected. Rom. 
viii. 26. He feels what occurs in us, as a loving 
Friend, who does not Himself change, but will 
help us and change us, so long as we grant that 
He be not rejected. This is a possible final re- 
sult, in spite of the close connection in which 
He stands to us, and in spite of the help and 
blessedness, which He produces in us. Both 
ideas are added in the relative clause which fol- 
lows: 

In whom ye were sealed unto the day 
of redemption, év © éogpayicOnre ei¢ 
guépav arorvtpocewc.—the first thought 
is contained in the expression: ‘‘in whom ye 
were sealed,” in whom*—in fellowship with 
whom, ye were sealed (i. 18); the other is 
marked by ‘unto the day of redemption” (i. 
14); hie dies est novissimus, cujus representatio 
quzdam est in die mortis ; presupponit dies citerio- 
res (Rom. ii. 16); in illo maxime die referet, quis 
inveniat bsignatus (Benae.). Isa. Ixiii. 10 
(where the LXX. have incorrectly rendered 133), 
mapofuvav; the Vulgate is better: (affixerunt) 
should be compared, not as though this were a 
citation, but on account of the similar thought. 

Accordingly Avreiv is not to be pared down to 
a mere troubling (BENGEL: (urbare), nor is the 
human spirit to ‘be regarded as the object fan 
Werte; Christian feeling), nor is the capability 
of being affected which belongs to God and the 
Holy Ghost to be rejected or regarded as a mere 
anthropomorphism; the reference to the possi- 
bility of being forsaken by the Holy Ghost should 
not be denied (ScHENKEL). There is both great 
kindness and earnestness in the warning thus 
formulated and emphasized: ‘in the case of the 
unredeemed sin it is a transgression of the law 
(Rom. iv. 15, etc.), in the case of the redeemed 
it is a wounding of the Holy Ghost” (Har.gss), 
whose tempter he is (ii. 22). Not by threaten- 
ings respecting the punishment of hell, but by 
holy dread of grieving the Holy Ghost, and 
wholesome fear of the day of Judgment, which 
with Him is only the day of Redemption, does 
the Apostle seek to persuade and strengthen.} 





Comprehensive conclusion ; vers. 31, 32. a. The 
negative side, ver. 31; b. The positive side, ver. 32. 





* (Not by whom (whereby, E. V.), Hope@r, since God is the 
Sealer, the Spirit the seal; comp. i. 13.—R. 

+ [It is precisely this thought of the Apostle, so correctly 
stated by Braune, which throws doubt upon the reference to 
the possibility of losing the seal, found here by HaRtgss, 
Stier, ALForD and Braune (Doctr. Note 6). But the mention 
of a seal is not suggestive of such a possibility, nor is “ griev- 
ing the Spirit "—resisting the Spirit, the latter being predi- 
cated of unbelievers only (Acts v. 51). Besides had Paul wished 
to convey this idea mapogvvere (from Isa. Ixiii. 10, LX X.) was 
probably in his memory, and this would have expressed 
such a thought far better. Of course the caution assumes a 
logical possibility of falling, which is practical enough, but 
the appeal is to love not to fear. While the Scriptures al- 
ways thus exhort men, it seems to be a species of anthropo- 
morphism also, for the more theological and soteriological 
statements preclude such a possibility. Even here where 
the verse ns with such a caution, there is at once added 
a mention of the “seal” and of “ the day of redemption ” as 


the end, which suggests the doctrine of “ final perseverance ” 
ra the opposite. Comp. Eapiz and Hopae in loco. 





Ver. 31. Let all bitterness.—II cx pia (Heb. 
xii. 15; Acts _ 23 sneace iii. 14) is ill-temper, 
animosity, unholy indi on, as mxparbecOat, 
Col. iii. 19. ileus alec texplt; Jas. iii. 14, It 
is entirely internal, concealed in the heart [‘ the 
prevailing temperament and frame of mind” 
(Exticorr).—R. ].—And wrath.—0vé¢ is ex- 
citement, passionate movement of the temper, in 
selfishness, unrestrained and disorderly.—-And 
anger.—’O0pyq is the passion concentrating it- 
self, directed against a particular person with 
the purpose of hurting him. ‘O @vudc yervyrinde 
éore THe Opyi¢ (Gcumenius). According to the 
context carnal anger is spoken of; henge there 
is nothing to be inferred respecting ver. 26 from 
this passage. Benaet is incorrect: ha¢tenus de- 
scendit climax ; but he properly compares the first 
with ypyorol, the second with ebordayxvor, the 
third with yap:féuevoc (ver. 32) as their respec- 
tive antitheses. Comp. Tirrmany, Sv. L., p. 
131 ff. [Also Trenon, Sym. ¢ xxxvii.; Donatp- 
20,| New Cratylu., %3 476, 477; Galatians v. 

We now pass to the breaking out of what was 
within, to its becoming perceptible in look, mien 
and gesture: and clamor.—K pavy@ (Acts 
xxiii. 9) is wild, rough crying, refers to the 
voice, improperly strained and sharpened, as in 
scolding, upbraiding, to the casting about of 
words uninterruptedly. It is the steed of anger 
(Curysostom).*—And evil speaking, SAvo- 
¢nuia, pointing to the purport of the speaking, is 
aspersion of one’s neighbor, Aodopia (Col. iii. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 4; Matt. xii. 31; xv. 19), yet sharper 
than this, not merely like * Raca ” (Matt. v. 22), 
abusing the mental or civil capacity of a brother, 
but like “thou fool,” the moral capacity for 
God’s kingdom, and hence not without a refer- 
ence to God (Srigr), blaspheming possibly or 
probably. ‘All,’ which belongs to all the sub- 
stantives, refers to the various degrees, from the 
coarsest among common people to the most re- 
fined among the educated; so @vuoi, 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 


Be put away from you.—Apéyre a¢v 
buov is a stronger conclusion of *‘ putting away” 
(ver. 25); it must take place with power in the 
mighty help of One stronger than we, to whom 
all this clings.— With all malice.—Ziv récoy 
kaxig, the fermentum of the bitterness (MEYER) 
and the rest [‘the active principle to which they 
are all due”, refers to malice, malignitas and 
malitia (Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8), both the quality 
and its manifestation, in order to sum up in con- 
clusion all that cannot be enumerated. 

[Eapie: ‘This verse contains not only a cata- 
logue, but a melancholy genealogy of bad pas- 
sions; acerbity of temper exciting passion; 
that passion heated into indignation; that indig- 
nation throwing itself off in indecent brawling, 
and that brawling darkening into libel and 
abuse; a malicious element lying all the whil 
at the basis of these enormities.”—R. ] 


Ver. 32. The positive side. And become ye, 
yéveoGe dé.—Thus the antithesis is strongly 





* [Curysostom adds: “ Let bey in pene f attend to- 
occasion cry out bra There 
it is needfal to ory aloud, and that 


this, as they on eve: 
but one thing 
in teaching an 


d preaching.” —R.] 
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‘marked at the very start, as not finished at one 
‘stroke, but having a development, a history.*— 
‘Kind one to another.—Ei¢ dAA#Aove is 
put first, marking chiefly the fellowship. Xp7- 
oroi (Luke v. 89; vi. 85; 1 Pet. ii. 8; Rom. ii. 
4) helping the ypela; ingeniosius quam verius is 
the reference to the name: Christians (OLsHavu- 
sen). Comp. Tirrmann, Syn. I., 140, 195.— 
Tendor-hearted, cio tA ay x voz (like 1 Pet. 
iii. 8) refers to sympathy, fellow-feeling, hearty 
compassion. [Comp. Colossians, p. 69].—For- 
giving each other, yapilduevor tavroic 
(2 Cor. ii. 7, 10; xii. 18), marks the tender, 
considerate, forbearing, forgiving life among 
themselves; éavroic points more strongly than 
GAAfAow to the existing unity, where one deals 
with another as himself (Col. iii. 13). [The for- 
mer thought is from Stier, the latter from Or1- 
GEN, but they are not to be pressed too far.—R. ] 
Even as God in Christ forgave you 
ri kai 6 Oed¢ év Xptor®@ éyxyaploaro 
fiv}].—Ka06ct is as ini. 4 (Harvess). Kai 
joins the readers to God, to the clause “God in 
Christ forgave you.” ‘The notion is as in Matt. 
vi. 12, 14. God’s mercy and grace is manifest 
in Christ, proved itself in Christ, in the death 
(2 Cor. v. 19) of Him who accomplished the re- 
conciliation of the world with God. «In Christ” 
belongs to the verb, the predicate, not to ‘‘ God,” 
the subject. [Either connection presents a truth: 
God in Christ, manifested in Christ, forgave us, 
but God forgave in Christ, in giving Him to be 
@ propitiation for our sins. The latter thought 
seems more appropriate with the aorist which 
refers to a definite past act; it is neither 
‘hath forgiven” (E. V.), nor ‘will forgive,” 
a gloss our feeble faith puts on it.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The lie is put first by the Apostle as a fun- 
damental vice. It is the loveless misuse of lan- 
guage and the means for communicating the 
thoughts of the heart, with the design of deceiving 
our neighbor. It injures love, therefore one’s 
own heart, and one’s neighbor, it injures fellow- 
ship and truth, and thus one’s own heart again, 
which needs these, and our neighbor, who needs 
them no less. The untruth must be intentional; 
otherwise it is merely not true, an error, not 
amounting toa lie. The deception must be inten- 
tional: Drama, irony, satire, joke, conventionali- 
ties are not lies; for in these it is presupposed 
that our neighbor understands this language and 
can translate it into his own. What is conven- 
tional is the language of humanity, which should 
come from the heart and become natural, as in 
Fenelon. A lie is an act of lovelessness against 
our neighbor, even when not intended to injure 
him, perhaps only to help or assure ourselves or 
others, to make preposterous stories, comething 
out of nothing, like all frivolous lies, which, 
however innocent they may appear, are stil. the 





* [Atrorp is scarcely justified in saying that “become” 
removes the precept too far from the present. EL.icorr 
rightly takes the verb as implying evil elements oo 
yet to be taken away; hence the appropriateness of 5€. See 

+ (this particle tatrod le, having at the 

cle introduces an examp same 
time an argumentative force; not—-because,as HopGs renders 
it here also.—R.] 








school for turning frivolity into mischief. The 
word itself does not necessarily make the lie; it 
may be consummated in silence, in countenance, 
in gesture or act; but at all events it isan abuse 
of God’s gift for the manifestation of our thoughts 
and perceptions. Its opposite is ¢ruthfulness, love 
of truth, which is at the same time love to man- 
kind. It is indeed not possible without some 
circumspection and restriction, since it does not 
consist in having the heart on the tongue, but in 
having the tongue in the heart. 

This vice is less strange among men than many 
others, so that even the better class of people, 
the pious world also, has an elastic conscience 
respecting this point. The conventional mode 
of life with its illusion and deception makes 
truthfulness utterly impossible, unless Christ be- 
comes a living power in us. In lying as in steal- 
ing, a beginning is made ina little thing, and then 
come bolder advances, until an extreme is 
reached: one lie is told to conceal another, in- 
stead of forgiveness being sought, and then comes 
shameless, impudent untruth. Is comes from the 
devil and leads to him; it is the devil’s own vice 
ave viii. 44). The Scripture forbids it uncon- 

itionally, especially the Lord Himself (Matth. 
xii. 36, 37) ; it does not approve of the untruths 
of the Hebrew midwives, of Michal, Jonathan, 
ete., only narrating them as facts. Although ly- 
ing mainly injures fellowship, yet it is not to be 
so connected therewith as to be considered al- 
lowable where no fellowship exists; nor is it to 
be so contra-distinguished from love, that a lie is 
not to be regarded as such, where the latter is 
active, even though the untruth is spoken with 
an intention of deceiving. The former principle 
applies to robbers, murderers and thieves; the 
latter to children, lunatics, drunkards and pas- 
sionate people. In the first case it is not allow- 
able like stratagem in war or in peril of life, and 
in the other truth should not become poison or 
poniard.* Over against the sophistry: verbal 
truth should not stand against hearty love, the 
rigoristic principle, which allows no lie in an 
emergency, is justified. It is better inconsist- 
ently to deny in books and in the pulpit the right 
of untruth, and in life and in the household to 
practise it, than at the expense of truth to serve 
a false one. To speak an untruth on account of 
a neighbor’s necessity out of love for him is still 
a lie; personal need, personal interest does not 
first give it this character; the necessity of a 
neighbor gives no justification to a lie in a case 
of emergency. 

2. Anger, which, in ‘God, is the energy of holy 
love against sin and corruption disturbing and 
perverting moral order, is justified in the Scrip- 
tures. Affirmed of God more than three hundred 
times, it cannot be wrong of itself in man who is 
created after the image of God; it is rather a 





* [Lies to children are fearfully common. Surely the mo- 
tive (“for we are members one of another”) in this case has 
unusual force. To say that such lies are necessary, is to sa: 
that it is necessary to blacken a child’s heart. In the liveli- 
ness of childish imagination they are romancers them- 
selves, but at the same time sensitive to an untruth told 
them. How can they have faith in God, when those who 
stand for the time being in the place of God prove unworthy 
of belief? What they cannot understand should be declared 
incomprehensible to them, not misstated. What would we 
bg) of our Heavenly Father, if He dealt otherwise with us? 
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witness and basis of active love in the surround- 
ings of an unholy world. The right to be angry 
is admitted and granted, but to be angry rightly 
however. Loveless anger is as incorrect as an- 
gerless love. Without ardent hatred towards 
what is wicked, there can be no lawful anger to- 
wards those who are wicked. It is difficult to 
separate the two; comp. Jude 23; Rev. ii. 6, 15; 
Rom. xii. 9; Ps. xevii. 10; Amos v. 15. The 
Apostle here gives prominence to the pernicious 
element of that anger which becomes a lingering 
grudge, and to the danger of thus falling a prey 
to the devil; it corrupts man inwardly and makes 
’ him the slave of Satan; the ‘irreconcilable re- 
mains the unreconciled, incurring the wrath and 
judgment of God.” See Paumer, Moral, p. 378. 

3. Property and Theft stand ip the closest re- 
lation. ‘The latter attaches not only to the lack 
of the former, but rather to its acquisition, pre- 
servation and expenditure. A Christian should 
have more than he requires for himself; there 
should be a surplus for others, even though he 
be a day-laborer. The opposite of thievishness 
is Industry, which leads to opulence; with this 
many continued and varied exercises of Christian 
virtue stand connected, and Benevolence, per- 
sonal, private benevolence, both secret and open; 
this is required, not the public, municipal cha- 
rity. The emphasis rests on personal benevo- 
lence, which succors and devotes itself to need, 
not on police alms. Honesty should proceed to- 
ward benevolence, and what hampers and weak- 
ens the latter, has the blot of dishonesty upon it. 
Avarice, dissipation, vanity, laziness, negligence, 
debauchery and idleness are theft. See Braung, 
Die heilig. 10 Gebote, pp. 178-189; Paumer, Mo- 
ral, p. 375. 

[The scope of the negative precept (‘steal 
no longer’) may be inferred from the posi- 
tive statement which follows: It forbids idleness 
in general (‘‘labor”) and laziness (‘* work- 
ing”), implying also that those who are neither 
idle nor lazy may yet ‘‘steal,” because their 
work is neither ‘‘ with the hands” nor for ‘‘that 
which is good” (speculation, sinecures, sharp 
business habits, efc.). Further all labor, 
however assiduous, proper and honest, which 
does not aim at a surplus to give away is not dis- 
tinctively Christian. Though no one has a right 
to demand from capital (7. e., the accumulated 
surplus of labor), yet here is the responsibility 
of the Christian capitalist. On the other hand, 
the positive principle of honesty here set forth 
bids us labor, that we may have a capital for be- 
nevolence; so that begging, combining to extort, 
or even legislating in favor of idleness, is not in 
accordance with the Apostle’s view. Paul by his 
example (Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 8), 
as well as by the strongest precepts (Acts xx. 35; 
2 Thess. iii. 10) exalts the dignity of manual la- 
bor. To despise labor isa mark of barbarism, 
involving as a result either the indigence of sa- 
vage freedom or the injustice of not less savage 
slavery. Unless the curse pronounced (Gen. ili. 
19) upon the man be accepted and transformed 
by such acceptance into a blessing, it becomes a 
worse misfortune. As a working man then Paul 
appears equally removed from the capitalist 
hoarding only for self and from those champions 
of labor who talk too much to work and who ask 





the same wages for sbeianosant and lazy as be. © 
ane: of right to skill and industry. Ap 

to his hands hardened by toil, he says: ‘*So 
laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” —R. } 

4. The entire scope of speech is here in ques- 
tion: The essential characteristic of Christian 
speech, well pleasing to God, is “good for the 
edifying of the need,” a furthering in accordance 
with the necessity of the case. This applies to 
the preacher and pastor, to the social circle, the 
popular orator, be he democratic or conservative, 
and to the statesman as well. To have regard to 
place, time and auditors, and to regulate both 
matter and manner accordingly: this is the con- 
scientious scrupulousness of the Christian! The 
minister should spare all pious phraseology 
which is not to edification, and not be content 
with showing and proving his Confession of Faith, 
without any regard to the necessities of the oc- 
casion. Magna vis esi in colloquiis piis (BaaRRe). 
Much therefore depends on the fitting wor 
comp. Brauner, Die heil. Gebote, p. 205 ff. 

5. General remarks: a. Sin is universal; it at- 
taches not to the heathen only, but to the natural, 
unregenerate man as a ruling power; nor is it to 
be found especially in one class, race or period. 
—b. Sin as a whole is referred to: sin of thought, 
word and deed; here too the coarser or finer 
form, the secret or open manner makes no dif- 
ference.—The Apostle so sketches the substance 
of sin, that at first glance we are shocked, and 
can imagine, it exists only in numerous circles, 
strata and periods, in the heathen or the remark- 
ably degraded ; but if we look more closely, we 
find it everywhere and in all ages, often indeed 
under the gloss of culture and elegant manners. 
The appearance of sin is in the extremities, but 
its seat is in the very noblest organs, from 
which it extends through the whole body of our 
race, without He helps who is the Head of His 
Church. 

6. The motives presented are: God’s mercy in 
Christ over us, the precious gift of the Holy 
Ghost in us, the thought of the day of decision 
before us. God’s own aim is what is morally 
good; to injure this is to injure Him, to obstruct, 
disturb and destroy His working for us and in 
us. God’s unchangeableness is not the impossi- 
bility of being affected ; that would be imperfec- 
tion, indolence (Jas. v. 16-18). Our new birth 
may, like the life of one born, be again taken 
away, the sealing of the Holy Ghost be again 
taken fromus. He who does not look at the goal 
not yet attained and still held up, does not pre- 
serve what he has received in his spirit from the 
Spirit of God. We can lose the grace of God, 
can again fall into condemnation without reco- 
very, much as it is denied.* Heb. vi. 4-6. 


——— 





* (In the original Dr. Braune adds: “by the Methodists 
and Baptists,” an oversight which is singular enough; it may 
accounted for by remembering that these two denomina- 
tions are almost the only ones which operate among German 
Protestants as missionaries. The representative of the State 
Church (Dr. Braune is General Sy tendent) 
classes them together. On the question whether the Poa 
Exeg 
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-HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Comp. Doctr. Notes.—On vers. 22-28 (the Epis- 
tle for the 19th Sunday after Trinity) see the pre- 
ceding section.—Virtue helps to cast off vice, 
and the casting off of vice introduces virtue, both 
thus acting reciprocally.—Two classes of men 
sin against the Apostle’s precept respecting sinless 
anger: those who rage and those who can never 
be angry. Sinful anger is a raging storm which 
lays waste a planting of God’s; righteous anger 
is a priest, who slays the sacrifice of righteous- 
ness and casts all care and anxiety from herself 
upon the Lord with a Hosanna. As in the Psalm 
(iv. 5) so here the allusion is to night, to inter- 
course with one’s self, to quiescence about and 
in us; the day of anger should be the day of re- 
conciliation; in prayer before God let all animo- 
sity be still; let not radiant love of God set for 
us, with the sun in the heaven. With anger we 
give a lodgement to the murderer of souls, the 
devil ; who does not slay anger, him anger slays. 
Hot temples are the easiest bridges for the devil 
into our hearts.—As room can be given to the 
devil, so is there also a withdrawal of the Holy 
Ghost.—For the commonest virtues we need what 
is highest of all: the kindness of God in 
Christ; without this there is a relapse into the 
heathen vices. 

SrarKke :—Truth is a lovely virtue, a glorious 
ornament, and sparkles brighter than the most 
beautiful diamond. If you have the truth, speak 
the truth from your heart, and walk in the truth, 
then are you certainly a beloved child of God.— 
Anger must not be taken to bed and allowed to 
go to sleep with us, lest it become hatred. Where 
anger takes the upper hand, Christ goes down 
with His gracious light.—The slanderer and 
blasphemer has the devil on his tongue, and 
whoever purposely listens to the slander gets him 
in his ears, and whoever takes delight in it, has 
him in his heart.—There is no dignity, no office, 
in which peculations are not practised by many. 
It is only a pity that they are so bedecked and 
behung with the fine show and appearance and 
well-adorned cloak of right. Not only are the 
rich bound to have compassion on the needy, but 
those who maintain themselves by labor, should 
share with those who cannot work.—See how 
out of the glow of sin one spark after another 
rises up, each greater than the last, until a great 
fire is made out of it. 

The enigmatical, mysterious, unfathomable, 
people, who never let their hearts be seen, do 
not bear this Divine stamp; it is as if they did 
not wish their evil tricks to be betrayed.—The 
Christian should never lay his head unreconciled 
to rest, and he has no rest, if he has injured any 
one, or knows himself to be at enmity with any 
one. Gentle rest belongs only to a heart free 
from passion. Examine thyself, whether any 
one sighs over thee. The Pythagoreans, if they 
had fallen out with each other in words, gave 
each other the hand before sundown, kissed each 
other, and were reconciled.—The aim of labor, 
of earning, should be the weal of others. The 


worth of labor is this, that it furnishes us the 
means of doing good and tasting the sweetness of 


doing good. 





The perceptible alterations of life which must occur 
in the regenerate. 1. In general, in the prevailing 
mind, vers. 22-24. a) An entire laying off of the 
old evil mind, a cessation of the old lust. 6) 
Putting on of an entirely new holy mind, of God's 
likeness, like God to think and will, and daily 
renewed zeal in reaching after the likeness of 
God. 2. Specially, vers. 25-28. Through the 
virtues which the renewed man exhibits: a) 
Purity, chastity. 64) Truthfulness. c) Gentle- 
ness. d) Inoffensiveness. ¢) Honesty and Rec- 
titude. 

The great difference between Christian culture 
and that of the world. 1. In general. a) The 
world’s culture leaves the old humanity un- 
touched, unimproved, only whitewashes it. 4) 
Christian culture ennobles man from the founda- 
tion up, by substituting the Divine mind for sel- 
fishness. 

2. Specially. a. Culture hinders only the 
great outbreaks of vice, Christianity makes the 
heart pure. 6. Culture teaches to shun great 
lies, Christianity makes inwardly true. c. Cul- 
ture makes outwardly refined, Christianity gives 
true gentleness. d. Culture guards against coarse 
injustice, but Christianity makes truly honest, 
even where one is not remarked.—Real improve- 
ment must begin at the bottom of the heart.— 
Would not the world fare better, if all became 
real Christians ?—Christians are new men.—The 
speech of a Christian should always have a moral 
purpose. Paul describes Christian eloquence 
both as to its matter: it speaks what is service- 
able for improvement, awakens good impulses, 
leaves a sting behind it in the hearts of others; 
and as to its manner, which is to be kind, so that 
love is thereby expressed and made perceptible. 
The Christian is no babbler, does not allow him- 
self to become a mountebank or court-fool!—The 
Holy Ghost can be grieved: 1. In Himself, one 
frustrates His work partly in his own heart, and 
partly in others, which especially happens 
through evil speeches. 2. In others, when one 
grieves the pious Christians, who are full of this 
Spirit. Consider, whom you should respect in 
such persons, the Holy Ghost dwelling in them! 
—The Christian should not be bitter, without on 
this account becoming sweet. Wrath is the full 
outbreak of hate against others. Clamor is @ 
token of a hasty, vehement, uncontrolled, rough 
spirit. 

Passavant :—All—liars, because all, sinners, 
for in every sin is falsehood, a denial of the truth, 
a deception upon and against ourselves and be- 
fore God.—Better die than lie! says an old 
Church Father.—In the case of the unconverted 
every sin is a wrong against the holy law; in the 
case of the converted it is at the same time a 
wrong against the Holy Ghost. 

Gertacn:—The Holy Ghost is estranged by 
empty, vain babbling, but grieved by foul talk. 
—Srier:—To drive out every sin dwelling in the 
old man, the practice of the opposite virtue must 
be employed.—Either we slay again, or it slays 
us. If a man goes to bed with poison, it creeps 
through all his members during sleep. Anger is 
a murderer. Who would sleep with a murderer? 
To be angry is human, but to cherish it long is 
devilish (Heinrich MUELLER). 

[Eapie:—Ver. 26. Anger is not wholly for- 





THE 





bidden; it is an instinctive principle—a species 
of thorny hedge encircling our birthright. But 
in the indulgence of it, men are very apt to sin. 
—‘* When the curfew bell rings, let us then also 
quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion” 
(Tuos. Futter).—Ver. 27. Give the devil 
‘place” but in a point, and he may speedily co- 
ver the whole platform of the soul.—Ver. 29. 
Words so spoken may fall like winged seeds upon 
a neglected soil. Comp. Prov. xxv. 11.—Ver. 
80. All this perverse insubordination is in utter 
antagonism to the essence and operations of Him 
who is the Spirit of truth, and inspires the love 
of it; who assumed, as a fitting symbol, the form 
of a dove, and creates meekness and forbearance ; 
and who, as the Spirit of holiness, leads to the 
appreciation of all that is just in action, noble in 
sentiment, and healthful and edifying in speech. 
—lIt may be said to a prodigal son—grieve not 
your father lest he cast you off; or grieve not 
your mother lest you break her heart. Which 
of the twain is the stronger appeal ?—Ver. 31. 
‘Anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits 
are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure or revenge; it is a short 
madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and 
sober counsels, and fair conversation ; it is a fe- 
ver in the heart, and a calenture in the head, 
and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, 
and a fury all over; and therefore can never 
suffer a man to be in a disposition to pray” (JE- 
REMY TayLor).—Ver. 32. In the exercise of 
Christian forgiveness his authority was their 
rule, and his example their model. They were 


bedi nee 


to obey and also to imitate, nay, their 
consisted in imitation.—R. 

Ver. 25. The ground of Christian truthfulness 
and its negative and positive sides.—Vers. 26, 
27. Anger. 1) may be right; 2) is far more 
likely to be wrong; 3) certainly is, if it lasts 
long: 4) becomes worse yet by giving entrance 
to the devil.—Ver. 28. Obedience here would 
stop many a business, and deplete the ranks of 
many a profession, by increasing the number of 
honest laborers; but how much it would do for 
the weal of mankind !—Legislative charity is not 
Christian charity, nor the payment of taxes for 
the support of the poor, an essentially Christian 
virtue.—Ver. 29. The Apostle implies here: 1. 
That corrupt things rise very naturally to the 
lips, but should never be spoken; 2. That use- 
ful things are rarer.—Much speaking is likely 
to be evil-speaking.—Profitable conversation : 
1. How rare; 2. Little sought for; 3. Selfish- 
ness the cause.—This verse would shut many a 
mouth in prayer-meeting, often enough in the 
pulpit too.—Would that it did, for is it not by 
unedifying words as well as evil ones, that the 
Spirit is grieved ?—Ver. 31. ‘‘ Evil speaking,” 
i.e, Slander, is ‘‘blasphemy” in Greek; it 
stands last in this catalogue. It always breaks 
the sizth and ninth commands, usually the seventh, 
and is an offence against the third also.—Ver. 
82. Kindness is well, compassion is better, but 
forgiveness is like God in Christ.—Who forgave 
us? God in Christ; how did He forgive us? in 








Christ; whom did He forgive? us in Christ, 





e. Three points of view for the new walk, 


(Cuap. V. 1-14.) 


1) Look above thyself to follow God! 
(Cra. V. 1, 2.) 


1 Be ye [Become] therefore followers 


[or imitators] of God, as dear [beloved] 


2 children; And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us [also loved gu and hath 


given himself [gave himself up] for us* an offering and a sacrifice to 


smelling savour [savour of sweet smell]. 


TEXTUAL AND 


od for a sweet- 


GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2.[The better attested reading is ) was (N,1 A. B., cursives, versions and fathers). The Rec. has yuas (N3D. 


_F. K. L., most cursives and versions); so Lachmann, Ellicott. See next note.—R. 
ad ) tua instead of # av, which is well supported. The connection 


2 Ver. 2.—[B., with some minor authorities, reads DyTes) 


with 


the last clause complicates the critical question however. Tischendorf, Alford and others accept: 0 ¢as—dpov; Lach 
Ellicott and most (Reec.): yuas—yuev. Ifa uniformity in the person of the pronoun is indispensable, then the latter is pre- 


ferable, but Braune, with Meyer and others, still more correctly accepts the variation (“loved you 
i accounts best for the various readings, and in detail is better supported by diplomatic autho- 


which is lectio difficilior, 
ri 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1, 2 a. The exhortation. Become 
therefore, yivec@e ob v.—This connects with 
what precedes (iv. 34): yiveofe dé, marking an 
inference, and at the same time an advance and 
s distinction, so that it is—d.é6 (iv. 26; ii. 11; 





and gave himself for us), 


iii. 3), and like dra rovro (i.15), robrov yapu (iii. 
1, 14), indicating a new section, as it does in iv. 
1, 17; v.15. Hence these verses are not to be 


joined to chap. iv. (Scnenket [Hoper]* and 
seem Sepeue to regard the 


oe we? 





* (Both Eapre and E..icorr 
ee SS ah iments bw 
accepting the view of od» suggested by Stier 
held by Sewn R. 
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 OHAP. V. 1-2. 





others .—Followers [or imitators] of God, 
rov Ocov.—Like 1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; 1 
ess, 


. i. 6; ii, 14; Heb. vi. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 13. 
An injunction on the part of the Apostle to the 
churches, believers, to imitate what is good; we 
always find yiveo#a, never elva:, in this connec- 
tion; thus the becoming soismarked. Lurtuer, 
fe. V.], (be), Vulgate (estote) render incorrectly. 
what sense this enormous requirement is 
intended is clearly indicated by the context: 
et amando ; nam sequitur amati (Ben- 
ae). [Hence the word “imitators,” though a 
literal rendering, suggests too much, and * fol- 
lowers” is sufficiently correct.—R. ] 

As beloved children [ic réxva dyarnra]. 
—'Qc, “as,” denotesthe reality, réxva ayanyra, 
‘beloved children,” the relation in which they 
are the objects of the love of God* and through 
Christ His children. Turovoret:  viodeciac 
HStOOnre, warépa Tov Gedv bvoudtere, CyAdoaTe Tor- 
yapowv tiv ovyyévecav. Comp. 1 John iv. 12; iv. 
7-11; Matth. v. 48: Luke vi. 36. Liberorum est, 
patrem moribus referre (GROTIUS). 


Ver. 2. And walk in love.—K aj, ‘‘and,” 
is epexegetical, in order to define the point of the 
imitation: tepewareite év ayadrn, “walk 
in love,” ‘even as God forgave you” (iv. 82). 
‘Ev dyany is God’s characteristic (i. 4,5), our 
aim (iii. 17-19); the former makes the latter 
possible. On zeperareiy, see ii. 2. 


Ver. 2 b. Closer designation. As Christ also 
loved you [ka#a¢ cal 6 Xptorde hy arn- 
cevipmac. See Textual Notes |\—‘‘In Christ” 
(iv. 32) is now explained. ‘As Christ also” 
binds the Christian walk to Christ and His work. 
Christ has loved you, in that He became man and 
dwelt among men, served them, being mighty in 
word and deed. [While ‘the Apostle makes no 
distinction between our being the objects of God's 
love, and our being the objects of the love of 
Christ” (Hop@er), it is quite as true that «ai, 
also, marks an advance ‘from the love of the Fa- 
ther who gave His Son, to that of the Son, the 
Personal manifestation of that love in our hu- 
manity” (ALFrorp). The force of the aorists 
should be preserved.—R.] The i a@¢ marks the 
exhortation more strongly than if the reading 
were judc, permitting the general predicate 
(jy amnoev) to become prominent in its inde- 
pendent validity, over against what follows: 

And gave himself up for us.—K-ai rapé- 
dwxev éavrdéy, over against édwxev (John iii. 
16) denotes two things: the voluntary giving and 
the giving Himself up to suffering, that is, to 
suffering in the general sense, including the spe- 
cial form, death: so has He loved. To this 
imép juayv, “for us,” also points. [The phrase 
in itself may or may not imply substitution; Ex- 
Licorr and most think the context points indis- 
putably in this case to the sense: in our stead. — 
Comp. Romans (v. 6), p. 164; also Galatians (ii. 
20, and Doctr. Notes on iii. 6-14).—R.] The 
figure is taken from a conflict, in which, against 
the enemies thronging over a fallen one, a hero, 
full of noble courage and of love, protectingly 

= 
myer dears” "ae children Seloved;” they should imitate 
God in ey see ver. 2.—K.! 








contends; similar to this is the use of repi, 
which gives prominence to the being encircled by 
foes. This reference is found also in the closet 
definition which follows. 

An offering and a sacrifice, to0cgopd» 
kai Ovoiav—According to Ki1erotn (Liturgy. 


Abhandlungen, 1V. p. 27 ff.) J29P (corban) is the 


common name for all sacrifices and offerings, 
bloody and unbloody, while TMD (mincha) is 
principally used of the unbloody (mpocgopa), 
Tit (zebach) for the bloody offerings (@voia). 
Comp. Heb. ix. 9; x. 5, 8, where both words oc- 
cur, and x. 10, 14, 18 with x. 12, 26, where they 
are used promiscuously. Still even there rod 
cdpuaro¢ is added to mpocdopd, so that in accord- 
ance with the context and usus loquendi this dis- 
tinction is to be maintained, and in the given or- 
der also, because He gave Himself here as a 
mpoogopa, and became in death a 6vcia, the former 
being the soul of the #voia (aca (Strer).—[ ALFORD, 
Eavig, Ex.icort, all find in the former term a 
more general reference to the vicarious work of 
Christ, and in the latter a more special reference 
to His death. «The great prominent idea here 
is the one sacrifice, which the Son of God made 
of Himself in His Redeeming love, in our nature— 
bringing it, in Himself, near to God—offering 
Himself as our representative Head: whether in 
perfect righteousness of life, or in sacrifice, pro- 
perly so called, at His death” (ALrorp).—R.] 
Accordingly it is not necessary to supply ei¢ Gav- 
arov in thought (Hartess [Hoper], ScHENKEL 
and others); the context includes more. 

To God for a savour of sweet smell 
[tO O2.9* et¢ bo0uqv evwodiac).—This is= 
MND Mim? MW), (Exod. xxix. 18, LXX.: 76 kv- 
piw ec dounv evwdiac; comp. Lev. i. 9; iii. 16), 
where xvpiw in correspondence with the original 
text is placed last. Hence ‘to God,” which is 
inserted for the sake of clearness, is not to be 
joined to the verb (MryER). The two substan- 
tives (both derived from fw, dou7 denoting the 
smell in so far as it is inhaled, and evwdia its 
quality, Winer, p. 562, or its effect, pleasure) 
give prominence to the fact that God the Father 
is well-pleased in the self-sacrificing love of the 
Crucified One, in order to strengthen, through 
the reference to this, the exhortation, that we 
too can become well-pleasing to the Father only 
in self-devoting love. Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xii. 1, 
2; 2 Cor. ii. 15 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The principle and impulse of the Christian 
walk is love—love as it actually exists in God, 
who is Love in His character (1 Jobn iv. 8), and 
as it has been felt and enjoyed by us who are 
beloved (dya7yro/), so that we can give more and 
more what we have received and ever receive 
again. Now in Christ this love has become our 
portion, hence it is forgiving, reconciling, peace- 


* [Aurorp, Exticorr and others prefer to connect r@ Oeg 
as dat. commodi. This alters the sense very little, and is fa- 
vored by the position of the words, though the Old Testament 
allusion strongly sustains the view of Braune, which is 
accepted by many commentators. The connection with the 
verb is out of the question —R.] 
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making ; to show this in their walk is here re- 
quired of Christians. 

2. God is the original, Christ the express 
image of the Father, and the ensample of His 
people, the Christian the likeness and copy. As 
the imitation of God cannot be absolute, but is to 
be limited to loving, to forgiving love, so the imi- 
tation of Christ cannot be directed toward expia- 
tory sufferings, but only to self-sacrificing love 
for our fellows, well-pleasing to God. 

8. As we are able to walk in love only as be- 
loved of God and as vouchsafed sonship with 
Him, so we can only, when reconciled to God 
through Christ, follow Him in filial and hence in 
fraternal devotion; in His grace we first can 
walk as well-pleasing to Him. The error of the 
Socinians and the Rationalists who see in Christ 
and His self-sacrifice a mere example and nothing 
more, is great and pernicious. See Fxeg. and 
Doctr. Notes on ii. 16. As the Bible highly es- 
timates the vicarious sufferings of Christ, which 
are taught, not in the imép 7udv, but in the @vaia* 
and the whole Scripture (Matth, xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6), so it occurs in the entire life of human so- 
viety: the child lives by the mother’s sacrifice, 





* [Eaprz remarks: “To warrant the application of the term 
* sacrifice’ to the death of Christ, it must have been something 
more than the natural, fitting, and graceful conclusion of a 
self-denied life—it must have been a violent and vicarious 
decease and a voluntary presentation.” See his full doctrinal 
note in loco, At the same time ALForD is perhaps justified in 
terming the question, as usually discussed, an “ irrelevant one 
here.” “It is not the death of Christ which is treated of, but 
the whole process of His redeeming love. His death lies in 
the background as one, and the chief, of the acknowledged 
tacts of that process: but it does not give the character to 
what is predicated of Him.” This exegetical view does not 
however favor any theory of the death of Christ which denies 
its oe propitiatory character as an atoning sacrifice. 





and he for whom no one suffers is miserable. Se 
we too should live for others and suffer in their 
stead; though we cannot make atonement, we 
can still live and love self-sacrificingly in the 
strength imparted to us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. the foregoing Doctr. Notes and Hom. 
Notes at the close of v. 6-14. 

Starke :—Wilt thou become like God hereaf- 
ter, and see Him as He is, then must thou in this 
life be holy, even as He is holy.—No one can 
rightly boast himself of sonship with God, who 
does not imitate Him.—Christ’s example is the 
proper mirror in which to see the true and natu- 
ral form of love. 

Riecer:—The moral instruction of the Apos- 
tles is everywhere deduced from the marrow of 
the gospel, nor can it be put in practice by any 
one who does not stand in this gospel of peace. 
It is the character of love, to imitate as it may 
the Beloved. 

Hevsyer:—This is a powerful precept: who 
can satisfy its demands? We cannot become 
like Him, but we can strive to follow Him in ho- 
liness and love. Imitating Christ and God is the 
same thing.—Christ is and remains the original, 
but we should be copies, the more faithful, the 
better. 

Stier:—The Father gives His children but 
one command: Love! 

Geriacu :—The thank-offering Christ brought 
for us, that we too might now offer ourselves to 
God; the sin-offering, that we need not suffer the 
same punishment. 





2) Look into thyself and think of purity. 
' (Cuap. v. 3-5.) 


3 But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once [even] 
4 named among you, as becometh saints; Neither’ filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 


5 [or] jesting, [things] which? are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks. 


For 


this ye know [of this ye are sure,’ knowing] that no whoremonger, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, who‘ is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 


of Christ and of [omit of] God. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 4.—[The best established reading as respects the particles is (Rec.): xai—xai—% (so XN? B. D8 K. L., most cum 
1 has 4 instead of the second cat, while 7 is found three times in A. D.! F., fathers (Lachmann, Meyer, 


sives and versions). 


Braune), and in others xai throughout.— 
ave: & ovK avqKev (accepted Py cman, Alford. and others) instead of ra ob« 
e latter is well supported and lectio diffcilior, but 


8 Ver. 5.—-[ 


which is accepted by nearly all recent editors. The emendation above conforms to the correct 
4 Ver. 5.—[The reading 6 is found in &. B., accepted by Lachmann and Alford. The Rec. has ds, w 
idwAoAaTpe 


oop rt. In F. G. the neuter occurs with e 
er. 5.—N 

- The first is not only better su 
tion implied in the omission of the article before @¢ 0 0.—R.. 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 3, 4. 

Ver. 3. But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness [topveia dé kai 
wraica adxadapcia } mAcove Fia).—** But,” 
é é, indicates the transition to another part of the 
exhortation (Meyer). Ilopveia cannot here, 
where Christians are addressed, be taken in the 
heathen sense; the Scriptural meaning (in both 
Old and New Testament) is the prominent one. 
Hence it refers not to the coarsest exhibition, 
but to what is within, to the heart. It comes 
first as something general and comprehensive ; 
applying to act, word, disposition, as indeed the 
context combines temper and walk in one, to 
men among themselves and in relation to God. 
; “And all uncleanness’’ gives prominence to 





one particular side of this, pointing to every 
form and modeof thesame. ‘‘Or covetousness”’ 
_ marks the other side, which is to be clearly dis- 
tinguished, hence the disjunctive #*, “or,” which 
. indicates that + aoa, ‘‘all,” belongs here also. 
‘ The former refers to impure, unchaste, ungodly, 
dalliance and contact, solitary uncleanness; 
the latter to greedy lusting, from a distance and 
ungratified. This accords with iv. 19, where 
both substantives are found. 
Let it not be even named among you, 
| pn dé dvopalécbwe év buiv.—Comp. ver. 12; 
Ps. xvi. 4.. Such a thing should not even be 
taken up in speech, much less be done. “Ev 
ipiveiv péow tuov. The prohibition is of 
course to be limited: sine necessitate (BENGEL). 
It is incorrect to explain: Such a thing should 
not be told of them, as 1 Cor. v. 1 (Grorius, 
Bence). 
As becometh saints.—K «0c, as in ver. 
2; with rpémee dyloctc, we should compare 
agi (iv. 17) and darérng (iv. 24), with which the 
introduction of such things into the speech is 
irreconcilable. [‘*Were the Apostle to say, Let 
despondency be banished, he might add, as be- 
cometh believers, or, Let enmity be suppressed, 
he might subjoin, as becometh the brethren; but 
he pointedly says in this place, ‘‘as becometh 
saints” (Eapre).—R.] 


Ver. 4. Neither filthiness, aio ypéra¢.— 

This evidently includes more than aicypodoyia 

(Col. iii. 8). Although the antithesis (ebyapi- 

F tia) points to shameful words (LurHer), neither 
4 the context, which places aicypérn¢ beside pwpo- 
| Aoyla nor the word itself require an exclusive 
reference to speech. Still less is it to be limited 
to lewd talk. Brnaet refers it also to gestus, etc. 
Nor foolish talking, «a? poporoyia— 
[Textual Note’. Should 4 be accepted here, we 
should substitute or for nor, asis done in the case of 
the next substantive.—R.] According to the New 
Testament conception of pwpédc, *‘ fool” (Matt. v. 
22; Ps. xiv. 1; liii. 2), this means godless dis- 














*!“The % is not lanatory, but has its full ve 
s ceesieg bo, Gaetingateh nga 


force, n mAcovetia from more 
sins of the flesh” (Exitcorr), On th noun see ivy. 19, 
“ jation, 


the 

It is avarice, unconquerable love of 

mel on, of eauntion erring tm Hl vot 
every prece’ 

D motion, ct met be overridden by the connection 

sensual sins.—R.] 





course; it is not merely stultiloguium, insipid 
talk, silly babbling (Cauvin, [Hovce] Meyer, 
Scuenket). Luraer hits the meaning with: 
Narrentheidinge, buffoonery, which denotes what 


is high-flown, pompous, in loose discourse. See 
Juerrine: Bibl. Wérterbuch, p. 189. [Trencu, 
Syn. 3 xxxiv.: ‘The talk of fools, which is folly 
and sin together.”—R. } ‘ 

Or jesting, ) eitparedAia (from eb and 
tpérw) means strictly urbanitas, a habit of eulti- 
vated people, not without adroitness and not 
without frivolity. Lurner: jest. Benen aptly 
says: subtilior ingenio nititur; this refers to the 
form, the previous term to the purport. The 
Vulgate is incorrect: scurrilitas. [Comp. TRENCH, 
@ xxxiv. on this word. He refers to ‘‘the prof- 
ligate old man” of the Miles gloriosus (Puav- 
tus), who is exactly the ev rpdmredoc, and 
remarkably enough an Ephesian, boasting as 
though such wit were an Ephesian birthright. 
See also Barrow’s famous sermon on wit from 
this text (Vol. 1, Serm. xiv.), an extract from 
which is given by Eapre in loco.—R. ] 

Things which are not convenient, r4 
ovK avgKxovra.—tThis gives prominence to the 
wider range, beyond the lewdness and the coarser 
forms. In spite of 7) xafijxovra (Rom. i. 28) we 
found oti« here, because the negation has 
coalesced with the word in one conception. See 
Winer, p. 452. As a predicate we must borrow 
an absint (BencEeL) from pu? ovouatéiobw., [This 
phrase is not to be limited to the last of the 
three substantives, but is ‘‘in apposition to the 
last two words, to both of which evyapioria, as 
denoting oral expression yet implying inward 
feeling, forms a clear contrast.” —R. 

But rather giving of thanks, p»aAAov dé 
ev yaptoria—avyxe, as Bencet aptly sup- 
plies out of the preceding context, remarking: 
lingue abusus opponitur sanctus et tamen letus usus, 
vers. 18, 19. Non conveniunt abusus et usus evtpa- 
myria et evyaptotia, concinna paronomasia; illa 
turbat animam (et quidem subtilis aliq Jocus et 
lepus tenerum gratie sensum ledil) hee exhilirat.* 
As ‘beloved children ”’ they have ever again to 
thank God. The reference is not to grace of 
discourse (JERoME, CALVIN, and others, STier 
includes this with the other), nor to pudicitia 
(Hernsivs). 








Ver. 5. Special motive. For this ye are sure, 
knowing Appt yaplore yiveokorrec]. 
—‘ For” adds a ground, in order to strengthen 
the exhortation as a consequence therefrom. 
Accordingly ore [iore] yevdokovrecisto 
be taken as an indicative [Msyer, Eapie, ALForD 
and others], not as imperative ( Vulgate, LurHer, 
Bencet and others). The participle indicates 
the mode of knowing as of their own perception 
(Meyer), insight. Towro, ‘this,” placed in 
advance, points to what is stated afterwards, 





*[Meyer and Etticorr supply ywéoOw év tpiv; Ear 
suggests that dvouagécOw still guides the constructioa: 
“Rather let thanksgiving be named—let there be vocal expres- 
sion to your grateful emotions.” Stier and AuForpD follow 
BENGEL.—“ There is a play perhaps on the similar sound of 
evrparedAia and ev xapetoria, which may account for the 
latter not finding so complete a justifi n in the sense as 
we might expect: the connection being apparently, ‘ your 
Fa tty es die Wer of a beane ovectiowtng with'S 
buffoonery, but y a a 
of God’s mercies.’ Mx. Me Roar 
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the import of which cannot be unknown to 
Christians. Wiver (p. 333) is therefore in- 
correct: What is said in vers. 3, 4, ye know, 
since ye perceive, that, ete. [This reference of 
rowvro to what follows is doubtful to say the 
least. It seems quite correct to refer it, as the 
object of icre, to what precedes, yevdcxovrec 
being joined with 67. Braune takes no notice 
of the correct reading, an inadvertence which 
probably modifies his opinion of the construc- 
tion. The combination of finite verb and parti- 
ciple is not to be explained as Hebraistic, since 
the verbs are different.—R. ] 

That no whoremonger, nor unclean per- 
son, nor covetous man.—The concrete terms 
(répvoc, akavaptog, tAeovéxtye), here 
occurring instead of the abstract ones men- 
tioned in ver. 8, must be taken in the same 
sense. [The literal sense is: ‘‘that every forni- 
cator or (7 individualizes here) unclean man, or 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath not in- 
heritance.” The negation is transferred to the 
subject according to English usage.—R. ] 

Who is an idolater, 6¢ éoriv eid wAord- 
tp7¢.—This relative clause not only character- 
izes, but also gives a reason for the fact to be 
stated. On this account and because ‘‘who”’ is 
limited to the last term altogether without war- 
rant, the clause is to be applied to ‘every 
whoremonger, unclean person, covetous man.” 
It is not the covetous man alone who is an idol- 
ater, having this worid’s goods as his god (Matt. 
vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 10); Paul holds ‘belly” and 
‘glory’ also as ‘“‘god” for the enemies of the 
cross (Phil. iii. 19). The proof lacks aptness, 
if that be not attributed to the first two, which 
is predicated of the third, who is not an idolater 
more especially than the former. The clause is 
incorrectly referred to the ‘‘covetous man” 
alone (Meyer, SCHENKEL, BLEEK); Col. iii. 5 
does not prove this, still less can it be said that 
Paul’s self-denial, which unselfishly offered up 
all, led him to affirm this of covetousness alone, 
since he was just as free from lust and unclean- 
ness. [In this wide reference of the relative 
clause Braune is sustained by Haruzss, Stier 
and others, but the more limited view is that of 
Eapiz, Hoper, Atrorp, ELticotr and most. It 
is more natural and obvious, since all that can 
be urged in favor of the other view but proves 
that the reference may be thus wide, not that it 
is. And covetousness is more specially idolatry, 
the other sins are but more subtle forms of this. 
If 6 be accepted as the correct reading, then the 
reference is necessarily confined to the last word. 
See ALrorp in loco.—R. ] 

Hath any inheritance, oik« é yer KAnpo- 
vouiav.—See i. 1l. It is not—0d «Anpovouh- 
covo.v, *‘shall not inherit” (Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10), nor KAnpovouqoat ov divavrac (1 Cor. 
xv. 50). It is the fact respecting the status; 
permanent, prevalent sin excludes from the 
kingdom of God, effects the repelling of the 
arrhabo, the Holy Ghost (i 18, 14); ‘hath an 
inheritance” is not—inherits the kingdom, 
since the former marks the heirship, the latter 
the entrance of the heir. To accept a certain 
future relation viewed as present, will not suf- 
fice (BenceL). [See Wrver, p. 249. ‘Has no 
inheritance,” can have none, this being a law of 








God’s moral government of the world (Eapre, 
Exuicorr), an eternal verity of that kingdom 
(Atrorp).—R. 

In the kingdom of Christ and God, ‘> 
tH BactdAeia Xptorov Kai Oe0t,.—Baar- 
4eia means the kingdom, where God in Christ 
is the Ruler, and His people belong to Him, and 
hence to be distinguished from éxxAyoia, to which 
the fornicator and such characters belong, with- 
out having part in the former. (See Doetr. 
Note 5.) Bunaen is excellent: articulus simplex, 
summam unitatem indicans. The expression here 
depends on the fact that Christ’s and God’s 
kingdom is one (ver. 12), that Christ’s kingdom 
is also God’s kingdom; though this first appears 
at the end in glory (Rev. ix. 15), the develop- 
ment advancing through the Church. Accord- 
ingly it is incorrect to explain it as meaning the 
kingdom of Christ, who is also God (Haruess) 
[Hopez and many others] though Christ is 
termed God (Rom. ix. 5), or can be thus termed 
[against Meyer]. 

[Atrorp: ‘No distinction is to be made, 
Xptort ot cai Geo being in the closest union. 
Nor is any specification needed that the kingdom 
of Christ is also the kingdom of God, as would 
be made with the second article. This follows 
as a matter of course: and thus the words bear 
no legitimate rendering, except on the substratum 
of our Lord’s Divinity. But on the other hand 
we cannot safely say here that the same Person 
is intended by Xprorod xai Geov, merely on ac- 
count of the omission of the article. For 1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding 
Christ would here be manifestly out of place, 
not belonging to the context: 2) @edc is so fre- 
quently and unaccountably anarthrous, that it is 
not safe to ground any such inference from its 
use here.” So Eapiz, Eviicorr and many 
others. The inferential proof of the Divinity 
of Christ thus afforded is well-nigh as strong as, 
certainly more defensible than, that resulting 
from the other view.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The life of the Christian, like Christian 
ethics, must pursue sin in its coarsest forms 
and manifestations even into its most secret, 
refined propensities; it depends upon the sub- 
stance; this is to be rejected in every form. 
Christian culture has a sharp eye and delicate 
perception for evil under its elegant appearance, 
and a powerful will and apt word for the refusal 
and overcoming of the same: it can have ne 
pleasure in elegant forms under which wicked- 
ness conceals itself. 

2. What was of validity in the morals of the 
Persians (Heropotus L., 188): dooa dé ode roréecv 
ov éFeoTt Tavta ovdé Aéyerv éFeoTr, every Christian 
must accept as valid to this extent, that he 
says: What is more becoming to do or say, that 
thou shouldst not even think. A word often in- 
cludes more evil in itself than an act, and a ~ 
thought than a word; even if the evil thought — 
be less mischievous than the act, because it is 
only a thought not an act. The sinful act of the 
non-christian is at all events as a rule less wicked 
than the Christian sinful word or temper; as the 
same is true of a neglected Christian child, over 
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against one carefully trained, or of the same 
man, as different now and formerly, or on festi- 
val or fast day with its elevation and in the press 
of labor and the throng of the world. 

8. The Christian’s position is dignity, which 
preserves the worthiness of the person in a pure 
life no less than in pure doctrine with tender 
conscientiousness. 

4. Every sin stands connected with idolatry: 
it remains the same, whether thou makest a god 
of the goods of this world in covetousness, or of 
the lust of this world in pursuit of pleasure, or 
of thine own Ego in pride. Paul terms covet- 
ousness not the (7) but a root (Aifa) of all evil (1 
Tim. iv. 10). The same is true of the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life (1 John ii. 16). 

[Hovae is however perfectly correct: in-say- 
ing: ‘‘The analogy between this supreme love 
of riches, this service of mammon and idolatry, 
is more obvious and more distinctly recognized 
in Scripture than between idolatry and any other 
of the sins mentioned. It is well that this 
should be understood, that men should know 
that the most common of all sins is the most 
heinous in the sight of God; for idolatry, which 
consists in putting the creature in the place of 
God, is everywhere in His word denounced as 
the greatest of all sins in His sight. The fact 
that it is compatible with outward decorum, and 
with the respect of men, does not alter its na- 
ture. It is the permanent and controlling prin- 
ciple of an irreligious heart and life, turning the 
soul away from God. There is no cure for this 
destructive love of money, but using it for other 
than selfish purposes. Riches, therefore, must 
ruin their possessor, unless he employs them 
for the good of others and for the glory of God.” 


—R. 

5. Ine kingdom of Christ and of God is not 
precisely the church. The former marks the 
authority, the latter the people; that refers to the 
power, which orders, manages, governs, this to 
the grace which chooses, attracts, trains, guides 
and endows; the former has to do with powers, 
which are applied and with laws which are estab- 
lished and administered. Both however have 
one end: God’s glory and the creature’s salva- 
tion. The kingdom of God and Christ is wider 
and narrower than the church. It stretches itself 
over the time antecedent to the church, which 
should become the kingdom of God, and em- 
braces all, who obey and permit themselves to 
be drawn by the will of the Ruler, God in 
Christ, so far as the same is known, in His laws 
given to His creatures in nature from the very 
creation, in their conscience and in the order 
about and above them. All moral natures of 
every kind, childlike, truth-seeking souls belong- 
ing thereto (Matt. viii. 12; Mark xii. 84; John 
xviii. 86,37). To this belong all historical lead- 
ings of nations, all guidance to individuals, all 
the effects of power and wisdom, which prepare 
the way for the church. The kingdom is God’s 
as well as Christ’s (Matt. xiii. 41; John xviii. 
86 f.). As before the church and for the church 
the kingdom is more extended. But at the same 
time it becomes less extended within the church. 
There it applies to those called as the people of 
God, to those who obey the call; those who re- 
sist, who are indifferent, who hold only exter- 





nally to the church, even though they hold in 
high regard a moral life, as is done without the 
church as well, who undervalue or despise the 
faith of the Scriptures or the church, or rely on 
the latter and neglect the former,—all withdraw 
themselves from the ‘‘kingdom” within the 
church. The word is to be taken in this latter 
sense here (ver. 5). At the end of the world 
both come together: since that will be the /ful- 
ness of time, when the Son of man shall appear 
in glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

From the wanderings of the flesh in the in- 
subordination of its appetites and of society 
in loose talk, we should take occasion, not to 
run away and forsake the world, but to guard 
ourselves and so to strive in ourselves, that 
God’s pardoning love is not in vain, and sanc- 
tification is not disturbed. Neither happiness, 
nor pleasure, nor property is the aim and task 
of life, but the formation of the character, of 
that stamp with His image received in creation 
and renewed in redemption. To be covetous in 
what is noblest, to be impure in what is most 
exalted, to be disorderly in what is spiritual 
and heavenly is an abomination of abominations. 
Such a condition excludes from God and God’s 
kingdom, in the Church, its service and govern- 
ment. Take heed to that, teacher and preacher. 
Be mindful-of it alwaysin prayer and public 
service. 

Srarke:—In Christianity exact bounds are 
placed upon our words, far more so than is done 
by mere reason; Matt. xii. 36. Hear this, ye 
buffoons! ye-cannot boast yourselves of Chris- 
tianity.—You betray by this too well the bottom 
of your yet unsanctified hearts.—Could we find 
a register of those whom God asa just Judge 
will exclude from heaven, the first place as arule 
would be given to those who break the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Rieger :—The world often gives its unclean- 
ness the name of love-affairs; but the word love 
in the Scriptures is far too good to be applied to 
any such things. 

Hevsner:—No man has such a horror of all 
sins of the flesh as the Christian; his destiny, 
his fellowship, his Exemplar, his future inherit- 
ance, all require him to be pure.—Paul describes 
the Christian’s propriety in speech, distinguishing 
three kinds of obnoxious talk: 1. Such as offends 
and injures the sense of virtue, that is, impure, 
indecent, shameless talking; 2. Such as opposes 
the reason and offends the sense of truth, that 
is, foolish, silly, senseless, insipid talking; 3. 
Such as hinders religious earnestness, designed 
only to raise a laugh.—Every prevailing sin re- 
moves us from God. The covetous commit idol- 
atry with their money, the lustful with their 
flesh. If then it be asked which is more com- 
patible with religion, a disposition to lust or 
avarice, the latter seems less reconcilable. The 
coyetous man imagines, because he perhaps 
restrains himself from many vices, that he is 
better, and covetousness as something relative is 
more difficult to recognize.—The kingdom of 
Christ is the medium and condition of the king 








dom of God; through Christ the kingdom of God 
becomes predominant. The kingdom of Christ, 
in so far as it is an external institution, yields 
to the kingdom of God. 

Passavant:—The Greeks loved a fine joke, 
seasoned and adorned with wit and grace. But 
under the jest and its elegant dress, an impure 
and low sense was often concealed.—Look, wit 
is a dangerous gift, and to give it play brings dis- 
comfort and pain. 

Srier:—The worst in front, the obscenities, 
double entendres; there are also obscenities of 
mammon, nastinesses arising from pride and 





worldliness, for which = Holy Ghost has the 
fhe in ed saints. — 
12 :—Into Christ’s kingdom the ‘ie 
tor and sensualist cannot come; for, 
fied and unprepared, they are not susceptible of 
its spiritual enjoyments, and are filled with 
antipathy to its unfleshly occupations; and 
specially into God’s kingdom “the covetous 
man, who is an idolater,” cannot come, for that 
God is not his God, and disowning the God of 
the kingdom, he is self-excluded. As his trea- 
sure is not there, so neither there could his heart 
find satisfaction and repose.—R. ] 





3) Look ubout thyself and be inéspendent and benevolent! 
(Cuap. V. 6-14.) 


6 Let no man [no one] deceive you with vain [empty] words: for because of these 
7 things cometh the wrath of God bia the children [sons] of disobedience. Be 


8 not ye [Become not] therefore parta 


ers’ with them. 


For ye were sometime [once 


ye were] darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light; 


9 (For the fruit of the Spirit [light] 


is in all goodness and righteousness and 


10, 11 truth;) Proving what is acceptable unto [well-pleasing to] the Lord. And 
have no fellowship* with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather [even] re- 

12 prove them. For it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret [For the things done in secret by them it is a shame even to s 

‘13 of].t But all things that are [being] reproved are made manifest by the light: for 
whatsoever doth make manifest [everything which is made manifest]° is light. 

14 Wherefore he saith, Awake [or Up!]® thou that [who] sleepest, and arise from the 


dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 7.—[Here as so frequently in compounds with ovy in Paul’s Epistles, cv» péroxoe is better supported than 


the usual and more euphonic cup péroxor ( 
Ellicott and many recent editors.—R.] 


.). The former is found in X, A. B.2 


D.1F.G., accepted by Tischendorf, Alford, 


2 Ver. 9.—{The reading of the Rec.: mvevmaros, is supported by D2 K. L., most ge ite and some fathers, but is now 
B. 


generally rejected as a gloss from Gal. v. 22, ¢6w76s being sustained Sef &. A. 
—R. 


wions, Latin fathers.—The parenthesis is to be retained, see 


F., good cursives, Syriac and other ver- 


Exeg. Notes.— 
8 Ver. 11.—[Svvcocvweire (N, A. B1 D1 F. G. L., Tischendorf, Ellicott).—R.] 
4 Ver. 12—The E. V. has unnecessarily transposed the order in this verse. A literal rendering would be: “ For the things 
which in secret come to pass by them it is vukaaatal to speak of.” —R. ° 
5 Ver. 13 —{These alterations are required by ; views expressed in the Exeg. Not-s, and may be accepted as indicating 


in general the opinions of recent commentators.— 


6 Ver. 14.—The Rec. reads éyeepat sneer which has no uncial support. "Ey ecpe is accepted by nearly all re- 


‘cent editors and commentators, since it occurs in &, A. B. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. The transition. Let no one deceive 
you with empty words, zydeic iuac 
anratat@ Kevotc¢ Aédyotc.—The precept: 
‘let no one deceive you,” is entirely general, 
but limited by the context to social intercourse ; 
‘there being nothing to indicate a further exten- 
sion. Hence ‘“‘no one” is to be applied to.mem- 
bers of the Church and the non-christians who 
are, or come, near them; *“ deceive” including 
unintentional as well as intentional leading 
astray. Accordingly the reference is not, as in 
Col. ii. 8, to philosophers and Jewish errorists 

Grotivs), nor merely to frivolous Christians 
LOngenpess), or to those heathen who had re- 
mained unbelieving (Meyer). The loquacious 





po 
D. F. K. L., and other authorities, —R.] 


persons spoken of are false teachers with “empty 
words.” This phrase means discourse wanting 
in truth, life and spirit; hoc genus est, species tres 
ver. 4. (Bencet). [Atrorp: ‘ Empty—not 
containing the kernel of truth, of which words 
are but the shell—words with no underlying 
facts.’"—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 33. BuLuin- 
cer: Erant Ephesios homines corrupti, ut 
hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui hee salutaria Dei 
precepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt : humanum 
esse, quod faciunt amatores, utile, quod faeneratores, 
facetum, quod jaculatores, et idcirco Deum non 
usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius modi lap- 
sus.* radaty is not rio incorrect in find- 
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ing an ironical sapeition tax aratdy Kevoic, ex- 
net ag let them speak only in vain (1 Cor. 
xv. 1 

For beneen oF these things, d:4 raira 
} 4p, introduces a reason; *‘ because of these 
things” pointing beyond the genus (‘* empty 
word”) to the species (ver. 4), just as in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 6 (d’ a). [The context 
is decisive against the reference either to the 
ararn of the “empty words,” or to this and the 
sins mentioned in ver. 4. See Exxicorr and 
Atrorv.—R.]—Cometh, ‘ p x er a:, marks the 
fact as present, like ‘hath not” (ver. 5); it is 
neither=venire solet (ERAsMUS), nor a general 
asseveration without any temporal qualification 
(Harvess), nor does it point to the future 
(Meyer, Scuenket, Bueek) ; the punishment 
has already begun. See Rom. i. 18. 

The wrath of God, } dpy? rod Ge0t.— 
This also is not to be considered as quiescent 
until the final Judgment. It already comes both 
externally and internally as correction and pun- 
ishment, upon the sons of disobedience, 
éri trove viove tig arecdeiag (ii. 2).— 
This designates more strongly than are:Heic those 
who still or again oppose God and His word 
within the Church. [**The active and practical 
side of the are4av (John iii. 36) is here brought 
out. The word is a valuable middle term between 
unbelief and disobedience, implying their iden- 
tity in a manner full of the highest instruction” 
(Atrorp).—R. ] 


Warning against association with wicked men; 
vers. 7-10. 

Ver. 7. Become not therefore, “7? od» 
yiveo@e.—Oidv, “therefore,” marks the spe- 
cializing of the warning and that it rests on ‘‘the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience” 
as its basis, while yivec@e, ‘* become,” indi- 
cates that this state of things is not yet present, 
and at the same time the danger of its entrance 
-and its quiet, unnoticed and unregarded devel- 
opment.* Vulgate: Nolite efici! Brnazu: Ne 
ira super vos veniat ! 

Partakers with them, cvvufroyort ai- 
.T@»v, t. e. with the sons of disobedience. It is 
inappropriate to refer ai» to vices (ScHEN- 
KEL), and to understand cuvuéroyor - 6) 
of the portion of the wicked (Koppg, Srrer, 
who includes this also). The reference to the 
punishment is the foundation of the warning 
against companionship with them. 


Ver. 8 presents a new reason, taken from their 
experience of grace, their grasp on the Lord and 





: especially sensuality, was one of the most fearful and 
repulsive features of heathenism ; see specifically Tholuck, 
Influence of heathenism, Part iy. 2."—E.uicorr. Comp. the 
citation from Whitby and Gauthey in Eapre. The “vain 
words” were publicly spoken then, now they come in more 
concealed form, but the same lies are uttered still on the 
Sane subject and with like result, immediate and ultimate. 


PorD indeed strongly 
. A German from his familiarity with the dizainotion between 
_ Sein and Werden in his own language is usually delicate in 
his perception of the same distinction in other — 


+ Textual No'e 1 for the authority in favor of th 
1 the word. - R.] Lo gt 





their task: For once ye were,* jre yap 
more!—That is, thanks to God, it is past! 
Hence #re stands emphatically first; and Lu- 
THER with his weiland [—to the antique ‘‘ some- 
time” of the E. V.] aptly recalls a past condi- 
tion, referring to a new life.— Darkness, 
oxéroc, abstractum pro concreto, emphasi egregia 
(Benaet). [They were not only living or abid- 
ing in it, but themselves actual and veritable 
darkness (Evuicorr).—R. ] 

But now are ye light in the Lord, viv 
62 ¢G¢ év TO Kk vpiv.—this, without éor, is 
quite as emphatic and brief. “Light,” as in 1 
John i. 5; John viii. 12, is a comprehensive 
designation of the Divine life and character, 
both ethical and intellectual in its meaning, in 
contrast with darkness (iv. 18; Acts xxvi. 18; 
Col. i. 12, 13; 1 Pet. ii. 9). These nominatives 
emphasize the being full, permeated by, and are 
stronger than év oxérec (Rom. ii. 19; 1 Thess. 
v. 4), év gwri. [Comp. Usreri, Lehrbegr. ii. 1, 3, 
p. 229, on the terms o@¢ and oxdéroc.—HopvGeE 
weakens the sense into ‘enlightened,’ but 
“light” has here an active sense, which pre- 
pares the way for the subsequent exhortation, 
since they were not only to walk worthy of the 
light but be light to others (ver. 13).—R.] The 
added phrase, év tq@ xvpiq, excludes the no- 
tion of having earned the present condition, 
marking the operation of the Lord, in order to 
excite thankfulness for constancy, fear of apos- 
tacy and backsliding, without the ability of 
helping one’s self. 

Walk as children of light, o¢ réxva 
gwtoct mepinar eit e.—tThe status is marked 
by &¢, ‘‘as.”” What yeare (‘children of light”’), 
be in deed and truth (‘‘walk’’)! Energetically 
added, without any conjunction, as growing out 
of what precedes, as its result. 


Ver. 9. For the fruit of the light, 6 yap 
kaproc¢ tov ¢wt6c¢.—This is introduced as a 
ground (ydp). The children of the light are 
referred to the fruit of the light, in order to ex- 
cite them to a corresponding walk. This fruit 
consists in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth [fv wdoy, ayabwotrvy xai 
dixacocbtvy Kai aanGeta}].—*Fruit” is in 
the singular, and yet three terms follow, as in 
Gal. v. 22: “the fruit of the Spirit’’ is followed 
by nine, in order to render prominent its unity 
in contrast with *‘ the works of the flesh” (ver. 
19 ff.) in their sundered character, their opposi- 
tion to each other. 

Goodness, dyafactvy, the opposite of 
which is xaxia, is distinguished from ypyorérnc, 
which is mentioned in connection with it (Gal. 
v. 22), in this, that it refers to the depth of the 
disposition, ypyorérnc more to the character of 
its manifestation; both denoting goodness how- 
ever. Here are designated the character and 
conduct as regards possessions of every kind, 





* [This order seems to bring out the emphasis best. Comp. 
Hag tess and Exticort in justification of the omission of ver 
here (against Rueckert).—R.] 


+[ absence of the article with @¢wrés is regarded by 
ALFORD as significant: “here it is light, as light. which is 
ken of.” E.ticorr however thinks the omission is due te 


principle of correlation: “if the 


g noun ig 
without the 


article, the governed will be equally so.”—R.} 
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which one has and knows another to stand in’ 
need of. 

Righteousness, d:cacoctvy, the opposite 
of which is adcxia, respects relations and the 
ordering of the same, claims which can be made, 
and obligations, which should be fulfilled, and is 
just in regard to all these, taking pains that no- 
thing, neither the least nor the most difficult, 
receives detriment. 

Truth, a4 740e.1a, the opposite of which is 
weidoc, concerns the agreement of what is inter- 
nal and external, of thought and word and deed, 
of goodness and righteousness, so that one is not 
served at the expense of the other, and harmony 
exists. The terms are not to be divided accord- 
ing to the three categories: inwardly, toward 
man, toward God (B-Crusius), or source, out- 
wardly, inwardly (ScHENKEL).* ‘ All,” rdaoy, 
denotes the extent of the manifold manifestations 
(Phil. iv. 6: 60a), it is not then—all kinds. 
Others explain differently, but it is generally 
- agreed, that éorc or ovvéoryxe should be supplied. 
[Comp. WineR, p. 173, against the acceptance of 
a Hebraism here (év—Beth essentiz, Gesenius, 
Lexicon, under 3,C).—R.] 


Ver. 10. Proving, doxiuélovrec.—Gram- 
matically this participle may be the mode of the 
walking, ver. 9 being taken as a parenthesis. 
So Bence, Haruess, Meyer, SCHENKEL [ Hopas, 
Eapvikr, Exticorr, ALFrorp], and others. But the 
exhortation may also be regarded as concluded in 
ver. 8; nor does ver. 9 give in the main the im- 
pression of being a parenthesis, while the partici- 
ple can be, according to Winer (p. 545), taken 
imperatively with éore supplied, as occurs at least 
ten times in Rom. xii. 9-13. So Korps, Stier, 
Bieek and others. [Such a construction is cer- 
tainly allowable, where the context plainly re- 
quires it, but is not to be accepted when a 
simpler view is so obviously suggested as in this 
case.—R.] The former view is favored by the 
connection of ‘proving’’* and ‘‘ walk,’ since 
through the walk as a child of the light material 
and power for the proof growsand ripens. [On 
the word see Trencu, Syn., Il. 3 xxiv.—R.] In- 
vestigation and discrimination are required of 
the children of light; independently, not ‘‘tossed 
as waves and carried about—in the sleight of 
men” (iv. 14), they should prove, what is 
well-pleasing to the Lord, ri éorTcv eva- 
peorov T@ kvpio.—* What,” ri, defines that 
all things, even the most refined traits and forms, 
are to be proved. The question is, Is it ‘*well- 
pleasing to the Lord,” 7. e., to Christ, who with 
His Word is the objective measure. [‘ The 
Christian’s whole course is a continual proving, 
testing of the will of God in practice: investi- 
gating not what pleases himself, but what pleases 
Him” (Atrorp).—R.] Comp. Rom. xiv. 28; 
xii. 2; 2 Cor. v. 9; 1 Thess. v.21. 


Warning against fellowship with evil works ; 
vers. 11-13. 


Ver. 11. And have no fellowship, « x? uj 
ovvKotvwveire—**And” connects the impe- 
rative with the similar admonition, ver. 7, there 
‘‘with them” is added, here ‘* with the works,” 
the latter referring to fellowship with the works, 
the former with the persons. The verb is a 
strengthened form* (Phil iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4), 
from ovvxotvwvdg (Rom, xi. 17; 1 Cor. ix 28, 
Phil. i. 7; Rev. i. 9); it is a compound not usual 
with the Apostle, denoting however the fellow- 
ship on one side alone. Hence ovy is not to be 
referred to the disobedient, and ckocvwveiv to 
the works (Meyer). 

With the unfruitful works of darkness 
[Troig épyotg troic adkdprorg tov oKxé- 
tov¢g]|.—The prominent word ip yocc, ‘* works,” 
is followed by dkdpmocce, “ unfruitful,” distin- 
guished by the article, in contrast to: “the fruit 
of the light” (ver. 9).+ The expression is not 
without a certain mildness, like “* empty words” 
(ver. 6), yet without being weak, simply denying 
the fruit, without positively referring to the cor- 
ruption and condemnation (iv. 22; Rom. vi. 21; 
viii. 18; Gal. vi. 8). The expressions: ‘dead 
works” (Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14), ** wicked works” 
(Col. i. 21), are similar. The added genitive: 
tov oxdérove, ‘of darkness,” appends the 
positive element (Rom. xiii. 12) ; Gal. v. 19: rie 
oapKéc. 

But rather even reprove them.—Won satis 
abstinere est (BENGEL); hence uaAdAov dé kai, 
‘‘but rather even.” Lev. xix.17. “EAéyyere 
requires rebuke, punishment, conviction, as in 
John iii. 20; xvi.8 The object is not expressed; 
but the context supplies it: aird (them, 7. ¢. the 
works). The mode is determined by the con- 
text, since the evil works are to be punished: 
through proper conduct in word and work, verbis 
et factis luce dignis (BenceL). Meyer and 
ScHENKEL incorrectly apply it to oral rebuke 
alone, against the passages in John, from which 
an oral conviction and punishment cannot be de- 
duced. Comp. John viii. 9. The result: con- 
version, improvement, is in no way indicated, 
hence not to be accepted (OLSHAUSEN). 

[Atrorp, Eapir and Ex.icorr favor the refer- 
ence to oral rebuke; certainly it seems a promi- 
nent thought, but see on the next verse. The 
last named author thus marks the antithesis: 
‘¢Do not connive at them or pass them over un- 
noticed, but take aggressive measures against 
them; try and raise the Gentiles to your own 
Christian standard.’”’ Hopee takes the verb as 
meaning: to convince by evidence, deducing from 
this statement: ‘*The ethics as well as the theo- 
logy of the Bible are founded onthe principle that 
knowledge and holiness, ignorance and sin, are 
inseparable.” Hence that our duty is simply to 
let ‘*the light of Divine truth shine into the 
darkened minds of men, and upon their evil 
deeds.”’—R. ] 


Ver. 12. For the things done in secret 
by them it is a shame even to speak of.— 





* (Meyer properly observes that these three words present 
the whole of Christian morality under its three aspects, the 
good, the right, the true. It may be added that this verbal 
triad, presenting the one fruit of the light is less sentimental, 
but more substantial than the hackneyed cluster of words: 
the true, the beautiful, the good. “The right” too often 
gives way to “the beautiful,” so-called.—R.] 





* [De Wette’s rendering: “ take no part in,” would require 
a genitive after the verb; the other is more literal, and is 
now accepted by Eapre, who at first followed De Werre.—R.} 
+ (Comp. especially Gal. v. 19, 22, where there is a similar 
contrast, on which JEROME remarks: vitia in i 
iad et pereunt, virtutes pullulant et 
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See Textual Note ‘i. Evidently.a unseen (62) 
or what was said in ver. 11 is here introduced. 
Brnoet correctly indicates one part of it: cur 
indefinite loquatur ver, 11 de operibus tenebrarum, 
quum fructum lucis ver. 9 definite descripserit,* the 
other is at any rate, why he has expressed him- 
self so briefly, generally, without qualification : 
édéyxere. It is incorrect to take yd4p—although 
(Korper), or to insert “although” (RuzcKeR?T). 
—Ta ydp kpvoqm yivéueva dr’ avror, 
i.e, the children of disobedience (ver. 6), or 
**those doing the works of darkness’ (WINER, 
p 184), can only be the works mentioned before, 
but more definitely characterized, in order to 
give a motive for the propriety of the require- 
ment. ‘Two elements now brought forward, con- 
stitute the characteristics of these works: kpvo7, 
‘in secret,” the main point standing first, and 
yevédueva the second. The former marks the 
works as those to which ever clings something 
unknown, unrecognized, that may not appear, 
but will remain in concealment, ashamed of it- 
self however bold; the latter, which is not 
==Towbvueva, marks their involuntary, habitual 
character, not isolated but peculiar, while + 76 
expresses the guilt of those whodothem. Stier 
aptly compares with our passage the profound 
description of the ‘‘rebels against the light” 
(NIV, Job xxiv. 18-16) and “the hidden 
things of darkness” (1 Cor. iv. 5; John iii. 20, 
21); accordingly it is not to be referred exclu- 
sively to sins of debauchery, orgies [Hotzuav- 
SEN] and the like, although these are included ; 
nor are we to understand only heathen sins of 
the most objectionable character. The works 
of darkness are stretched in a way that is uni- 
versally and continuously valid; of such works 
‘it is a shame even to speak” (vers. 3, 4). Evi- 
dently Aéyecv is not merely narration, indiffer- 
ent mention, but includes disapproving, rebuk- 
ing mention as well. Paul requires an éAey yew 
without a Aéyév, ** without one’s taking all their 
dirt into his mouth” (Berlb. Bible), hence 
through the walk in word and work, so neces- 
sary on this account. Matt. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 
[The main difficulty here is the question of 
connection. The views of Benget and Koppsr 
have been already suggested, and seem unsatis- 
factory. That of Braune (so Stier, Pete, 
Bioomrietp, following THeorpayLact and Eras- 
mus) depends on the meaning of éAé)yere, and 
since this seems to include verbal reproof, the 
restriction here is at least improbable.. Har- 
Less and others connect the verse with ‘have no 
fellowship,” but this identifies ‘‘ works of dark- 
ness’’ and ‘‘things done in secret” almost too 
strongly, and as KLLicorr suggests, gives undue 
prominence to the negative part of the com- 
mand, while the phrase ‘but rather even,’ as 
well as the subsequent context makes * reprove ” 
the leading thought. Taking éAéyyere in its 
proper sense, and accepting the connection of 
this verse with it by yap, two views present 
themselves: that of ALForp and others: ‘I 
mention not and you need not speak of these 
deeds—much less have any fellowship with them 





* [So Ecumentus, BAUMGARTEN, MArrHtEs, but the Apostle 
was notapt to pause thus in his rebuke of sin; comp. 
1. 24-32; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 20; Gal. v. 19-21; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10.—R.] 


—your connection with them must be only that 
which the act of éAeyEcc necessitates:’’ and that 
of Meyer, Exticorr, Eavie and others: “By 
all means reprove them, and there is the more 
need of it, for it is a shame even to speak of 
their secret sins.” This is preferable, and the 
reproof of the works of darkness can take place 
without speaking of the more disgusting forms. 


Ver. 18. But all things, ra 62 rdvra, 
denotes what is described in ver, 12. [So Mever, 
Exticorr and others against Rueckerr and At- 
FORD, who take the phrase as of general appli- 
cation.—R.]—Being reproved are made 
manifest by the light, é/¢y yéueva ira 
Tov dwrd¢g gavepovTat.—tThe light is God’s, 
in His Word, in our conscience, character and 
conduct ; the Christian persons falling into the 
back-ground behind the “light” which works in 
and out from them: this must work for its own 
sake, the efficiency does not enter with reference 
to our persons. Hence i7d Tov dutée¢ be- 
longs both to Aey yéuevaand gavepoirays, 
as the position indicates also, since otherwise it 
would be repeated. InéAey yémeva the suc- 
cess of the éAéyyere ts set forth: you do not pro- 

ceed ineffectually against the works of the chil- 

dren of disobedience, they are rebuked, struck, 
could not avoid it; your light has become a pun- 
ishment for them. When this takes place, they 
are made manifest, what is ‘in secret’ in them, 
becomes plain and its scandalousness is recog- 
nized; éAey yé ue va is therefore a presuppo- 
sition to 6avepowvras, not an extension of the 
predicate, but a limitation of the subject, ra 
ravra, The context however suggests: the re- 
proved acts or conditions become so to the pos- 
sessor: to him they are now manifest as re- 
proved, as reproved with right, and both re- 
proved and manifested through the light of the 
truth in Jesus Christ and His people. 

[It seems to be an unsatisfactory way out of 
the difficulty respecting the connection of i 73d 
Tov dwTdc, to join it to both the participle 
and the verb, and Braune is probably led to 
adopt it by his desire to maintain the thought 
of a tacit reproof. To join it with the partici- 
ple (De Werte and others) is open to objection, 
for this gives the éAéyyevv a specification not in 
accordance with ver. 12, while, equally wi:h 
Braune’s view, it makes 9éc entirely too ethical, 
it being properly metaphorical in both clauses. 
The connection with the verb is more natural, 
‘“‘by the light” receiving emphasis from the ‘ 
order in the Greek. So Meyer, Exuicort, 
Eapiz and most recent commentators. The par- 
ticiple is a predication of manner or time (* being 
reproved,” or ‘‘when reproved’”’) joined to the 
subject. See note at the close of the verse.— 
R. - 

For everything which is made manifest 
is light.—Ilav rd davepotuevor, follow- 
ing gavepovra, is passive (WiNER, p. 242); all, 
that is illuminated, made manifest, d@¢ éarzcv, 
itself gives light, has the nature and efficiency 
of light. This very general proposition is lim- 
ited by the character of the subject (BenGeEL: 
sermo de homine ipso, ver. 14), to the persons who . 





permit themselves to be reproved, who must _ 
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permit themselves to be enlightened, in order to 
become manifest, shined upon and illuminated, 
and finally to become themselves light. Ben- 
GEL: Antanaclasis ; nam gavepovrat est passivum ; 
gavepotuerov medium, quod manifestari non refugit. 
With Srrer we may find here a recalling of: 
‘‘once ye were darkness, now are ye light” 
(ver. 8), in order that in thankfulness and mild- 
ness towards those in the same condition in 
which they formerly were, they may apply the 
reproving and manifesting walk. Because what 
is shined upon, illuminated, itself shines, walk 
then so, that ye shame, reprove, convince those 
whoare busy with the works of darkness, bringing 
them to the light; thus ye will best help them, 
as ye yourselves have been helped. The first 
part of this verse indicates the immediate result, 
the second the end of the éAeyyx@jvai or éAéy yer. 
Bencet: Simul hine patet facilitas (Stier: be- 
cause without speaking, hence without special 
knowledge of him who is to be reproved), jus- 
titia (Stier: because to the darkness the judg- 
ing light is of right due), salubritas (Stier: 
because these can thus become light themselves) 
elenchi.—There is here no reference to the Gnos- 
tic light-theory of the Valentinians (Baur), since 
these on the contrary wrested and distorted this 
passage after A. D. 150. Quite as untenable and 
inapt are those explanations which take ¢avepoi- 
pevov as active and 7dv as the object—accusative 
(Grorius), or apply the éAéyyevv only to oral re- 
buke (Meyer, ScHENKEL and others), or regard 
the neuter as masculine merely (Storr andothers), 

[The view of Meyer is on the whole most sat- 
isfactory: ‘‘ But all things (all those secret sins), 
when they are reproved, when that éAéyyere has 
been effected on them, are made manifest by the 
light, by the light of Christian truth, which is 
efficient in your reproving, are brought. to light 
as to their true moral quality, unveiled and 
made clear to the moral consciousness; by the 
light, I say, they are made manifest, for—in 
order to prove by a general proposition, that 
this cannot take place except by the light—all 
that which is made manifest, that is brought out 
of its concealment and brought to light in its 
true character, is light, has thus ceased to have 
the nature of darkness and is now of the charac- 
ter of light. The basis of this proof is the syl- 
logism: ‘* Quod est in effectu (p@¢ Ear +), id debet 
in causa (bd Tov gwrdc).” This is equally 
simple and grammatical. It avoids the common 
mistake of referring the words too definitely. 
Commentators have run into much perplexity by 
not accepting occasional general propositions ; 
comp. Gal. iii. 20. Eavie, following Canvin 
and others, still maintains an active or middle 
sense, objecting to the passive that light does 
not always exercise this transforming influence. 
But this objection holds only against a too 
strictly ethical sense of ¢@¢, to which OusHav- 
sEN, Stier, Hopge (and Braune) incline. Ob- 
jectively taken, it is universally true : “every- 
thing shone uponis LiGut.” ‘ Whether this tends 
to condemnation or otherwise, depends on the 
nature of the case, and the inward operation of 
the outwardly illuminating influence” (ALForRD, 
Exticotr). See the last named for a clear state- 
ment, and comp. Haruess, Eapig, but especially 
Meyer in loco.—R.] 





The conclusion ; ver. 14. | pete 

Ver. 14. Wherefore he saith [J 1d Aéyec; 
Braune: Jt is said: comp. iv. 8.—R.]—** Where- 
fore” refers to what precedes, and in accordance 
with the purport of the citation, to all that is 
said of the walk in the light, not merely to ver. 
13 (ScuenKEL), but to vers. 8, 11 also, in order to 
render the exhortation more complete and forci- 
ble through a citation.* Hence Aéyec is as in 
iv. 8. This quotation of the Apostle is not to be 
weakened, because no corresponding passage is 
found in the Old Testament, neither Isa. lx. 12 
(Catvin and most) nor xxvi. 19 (Brza and 
others) nor lii. 1, 2, or ix. 1; it is not supposed 
that he cited a saying given directly to him 
(JEROME) or an apocryphal passage (Morus 
and others). Certainly we should not accept a 
lapsus memorize, as though he wished to quote 
from canonical Scripture and happened on an 
apocryphal passage that could not be authenti- 
cated (MrygR, who compares 1 Cor. ii. 9), and 
quite as little a combination of the passages from 
Isainh (ScHENKEL, who refers to Rom. ix. 33 ; 
xi. 8, 26).¢ Least of all is Aéyec—qyoi, they said, 
it is said (BornemMANN). The most probable ex- 
planation is, that it is a quotation from a Chris- 
tian hymn that had grown out of Isa. x. 1, 2. 
This is confirmed by vers. 18, 19, as well as by 
the significance of church hymns beside the 
Scripture. So Tuzovoret with reference to 1 
Cor. xiv. 26; Severtanus in Tischendorf (ed. 7, 
vol. ii. p. 457). Buenaen: Simul videtur in mente 
habuisse formulam, que in festo buccinarum adhi- 
beri solita fuerat. Et fortasse illo anni tempore scrip- 
sit hane epistolam. 1 Cor. v.7. BLeeKk in loco 
and Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 331. Stier and 
others: A word of God is introduced as speaking 
to the Christian. 

[There is one insuperable objection to these 
views of Braune, Stier, BenaeL, BORNEMANN, 
as well as to those of RuENrerD (one of our. 
Lord’s unrecorded sayings), WesLey (the gene- 
ral tenor of Scripture), Barnes (who sees no 
reason for accepting a quotation at all), and that 
is Paul’s use of Aéyer, his formula of citation 
from the Old Testament; especially in conjunc- 
tion with did. If we accept a Christian hymn 
based on the passage in Isaiah the difficulty is 
not removed, but the way opened for the multi- 
plication of difficulties. If God speaks, (as 
Braune implies) through a paraphrase in the form 
of a Christian hymn, much more does he speak, 
when His Apostle interprets or applies His writ- 
ten word. The best solution is that of ALrorp: 





* [A.rorp explains: “Seeing that everything that is made 
manifest becomes light—is shone upon by the detecting light 
of Christ—objectively—it only remains that the man should 
be shone upon inwardly by the same Christ revealed in his 
awakened heart. We have then in Scripture an exhortation 


to that vee sea Bal 
+ (The German an obvious typographical error. It 
Johanneischen passages from John. ScHENKEL 
really defends the view, “that the Apostle has freely com- 
bined several Scriptural passages in accordance with their 
sense and from memory,” suggesting Isa, lii.1; xxvi. 19; 
Ix. 1. This view is favored though not definitely adopted by 
Hopee and Eaprez. Undoubtedly, the Apostle combines pas- 
sages (Rom. ix. 33; xi. 8, 26), but not so loosely. We may 
defend either a quotation according to the sense, or a literal 
combination, not both, especially in connection with the 
notion of free quotation from memory. Paul interpreted the 
Scriptures, whose yr he well knew; a memorize 
was scarcely possi 
inspired man.—R.] 


in his case as @ man, much less as an 
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“In the first place, by the introduction of 6 
Xpioréc, it is manifestly a paraphrase, not an exact 
citation. The Apostle cites, and had a perfect 
right to cite, the language of prophecy: and 
that he is here doing so, the bare word ‘ Christ’ 
showsusbeyond dispute. I insist upon this, that 
it may be plainly shown to be no shift in a diffi- 
culty, no hypothesis among hypotheses—but the 
necessary inference from the form of the citation, 
This being so—of what passage of the Old Tes- 
tament is this a paraphrase? I answer of Isa. 
lx. 1, 2. There, the Church is set forth as being 
in a state of darkness and of death (comp. lix. 
10), and is exhorted to awake, and become light, 
for that her light is come, and the glory of 
Jehovah has arisen upon her. Where need we 
go further for that of which we are in search?” 
—The view of Exuicort is similar: ‘St. Paul, 
speaking under the Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
is expressing in a condensed and summary form 
the spiritual meaning of the passage.”” He thinks 
the prophet’s immediate words supply in sub- 
stance the first part of the quotation, while the 
latter part is the spiritual application of the re- 
mainder of the verse, and of the general tenor 
of the prophecy. Atrorp’s view is safe, and 
rests on the Lord’s own saying: ‘Search the 
Scriptures, they are they which testify of me” 
(John v. 89).—R. 

Up! thou who sleepest, éyecpe é xaé- 
ev dwv.—[ The word éyeipe is not the active for the 
middle but is the common form of rousing 
(Fairzscur).—R.]—This can be addressed only 
to the Christian (Rom. xiii. 11, 12), who at God’s 
call opens his eyes; the Lord has come to him, 
awakened him, so that he, awake and alive, 
looks about him. [It is more correct to regard 
this as addressed to those who are not yet 
Christians, but about to become so through the 
effectual call of God.—This is perhaps Braune’s 
view, see Doctr. Note 3.—R.] The beginning of 
knowledge is thus denoted. Still there is yet a 
struggle with sleep; the eyes close again; the 
light of day dazzles.—And arise from the 
dead, kai? advdora éx Tav vexpdOy, is the 
advance to rising from the couch, standing up and 
preparing for work. ’Avaorivac évi épyov éyepby- 
vat €& irvov. The sleeper is inactive, as one who 
is dead.—The promise incites: and Christ 
shall shine upon thee, cai érigatoer cor 
6 Xproréc.—the figure is that of the morning, 
when day breaks and man meets the sun and day- 
light. Christ is the light, makes the day that 
shines upon and enlightens us, in order that we 
may become light for others, as the context re- 
quires. Qn the forms dvaora and irigab- 
oer see WINER, pp. 76, 85. 

[The question of the connection of this verse 
deserves some further attention. Braune appa- 
rently follows Srier, who thinks the quotation 
is introduced to exhort: ‘Become light, that ye 
may be able to convict others,’ which accords 
with his view of silent reproof. But this seems 
to be stepping aside from the more obvious sense. 
Hopee takes it as a confirmation of the asser- 
tion of the preceding verse: everything made 
manifest is light. This is true, but scarcely a 

sufficient reason for its introduction. Msryer 
paraphrases 6:6 thus: Because the reproof is so 
necessary, as I have indicated in ver. 12, and so 
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wholesome in its effects as shown in ver. 13, 
therefore, etc., and then says that the call of God 
confirms the necessity of the reproof, and the 
promise: ‘Christ shall shine upon thee,” sup- 
ports the wholesome influence of the light, under 
which the reproof placesthem. This seems pre- 
ferable. So that the purpose of the Apostle is 
to show by a paraphrase from the Scriptures 
that the effect of the light is such, and that 
therefore Christians should reprove in order that 
others may become light through the illumina- 
tion here promised. In general what is made 
manifest is light (ver. 15), but Christ’s shining 
makes new light in a spiritual sense, Let your 
light shine, so as to reprove, in the hope that 
Christ will shine on the convicted heart. This 
seems to be the view of A.rorp, and is ap- 
proached by Erasmus and Rueckxert.—R. ] 

What Jerome says is interesting: scio me 
audisse quendam de hoe loco in ecclesiam disputan~ 
tem—testimonium hoc, inquit,ad Adam dicitur in 
loco calvarie sepultum, ubi crucifixus est dominus,— 
illo ergo tempore quo crucificus dominus super ejus 
pendebat sepulchrum, hee prophetia completa est: 
surge, Adam, qui dormis et exsurge a mortuis et 
non ut legimus éripaboet oor Xptoréc, t. e., orietur 
tibi Christus, sed ér:datoe:, i. e., contingent te 
Christus, quia videlicet tactu sanguinis ipsius et cor- 
poris dependentis vivificetur atque consurgat. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. One of the weightiest points in the formation 
of the Christian life is the conversation and inter- 
course with others, the social life. Here foresight 
and’circumspection are necessary. Sociality is 
a gift and has a task, and both of these are two- 
fold: Every one has both for himself and others. 
For himself, that he does not suffer detriment 
through the idle, flat, empty, useless character 
of the same. There may enter a somnolence of 
the awakened Christian impulse and life, of moral 
endeavor, of zeal in sanctification, through dis- 
sipation, gossipping, amusement and jesting, or 
excitement of carnal zeal, dainty, proud and 
high-flown character, onesidedness and injustice 
in opinion and conduct. or others, that he pro- 
motes their advancement, and in the interchange 
of sentiment and experience elevates, confirms, 
clarifies, rectifies, and complements them. Do 
not enter into more intimate intercourse with 
him, who cannot and will not be to you what you 
ought to be to him, or guard against his influence 
over you, taking heed if you cannot alter him, 
that you do not at all events conform him in his 
character. You should not withdraw yourself 
from others, but so act that you are not with. 
drawn from God, who has drawn you to Him- 
self. What He has given you hold fast, so that 
no one deprives you of it. Do not let what He 
has planted in you be rooted up by the words of 
others. Let the fruit of His light ripen, and do 
not allow it to be eaten up by the worms of the 
world’s culture. 

2. Consider the two in connection: proving 
what is God’s will, and reproving your neighbor. 
The former comes first, the latter is second. 
The former requires care in intercourse with 
God through His word, personal growth in His 
grace and knowledge, intimacy with Him, walk- 
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ing in His light, as His child. The latter, on the 
other hand, that you become for your neighbor a 
conscience outside of and beside him, as your 
own conscience has borne witness to yourself, or 
that like Sarah you speak silently in your con- 
duct (1 Pet. iti. 1); very little depends on words, 
at least on many of them, only on apt ones, 
without scolding; be free and frank, true in love 
and lovely in truth (iv. 15). He who is not yet 
your brother, may and ought to become so; but 
you should no longer be to him what you were 
before Christ won you: a companion in his evil 
works and words. 
' 3. In the concluding verse the grace of God is 
rendered strongly prominent, but in such a way 
as to indicate that it is in vain, if man’s 
own act is not also present and he does not lift 
himself up by applying the power brought nigh 
and proffered him, his own strength increasing 
with the use of the power from on high 
which he appropriates. If he when awakened 
does not open his eyes and wake up, if when 
called he does not get up from his couch, he does 
not reach Christ’s light or the walk in the day; 
this however takes place only in consequence of 
the initiative of Divine and imparted power.* 
4. Finally it may be said, that as Paul imme- 
diately afterwards speaks of psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs (ver. 19), so he here places 
on an equality with canonical Scripture the 
Christian hymn which grows out of God’s word. 
Hence the importance of church hymnology. By 
this too we must test every hymn and hymn- 
book, that nothing apocryphal or heretical 
throws what is Scriptural into the back-ground, 
but that the truly Christian element of the hymn 
* animates, furthers and subserves the Scriptures 
in the congregation, in the public service and in 
the household. [While compelled to object to 
the premise here laid down for the reason stated 
in the additional Lxeg. Notes on ver. 14, we may 
well approve of the influence, which is valid on 
other grounds than the supposed citation of a 
Christian hymn. See further Doctr. Notes on 
the next section.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


+ Comp. the Doctr. Notes. 

You should not fly from men, yet you should 
not become their admiring slave, nor esteem 
yourself less than, God has esteemed you, nor 
forsake His truth to accept human errors. So- 
ciety has her assemblies generally in the even- 
ing; how much is there spoken in the artificial 
life of crowded halls resounding with human 
voices, with spirit and wit (but generally with- 
out this), confidently and with the approval of 
the mass. But as you go home in the quiet 
night, under the twinkling light of the stars or 
the shining of the moon, test what you have 
heard: Can you still highly estimate it? Have 





' * (Eadie compares the command of ver. 14 to “that given 
by our Lord to the man with the withered hand— Stretch it 
forth. The man might have objected and said, ‘Could I 
obey thee in this,I would not have troubled thee. Why 
mock me with my infirmity, and bid me do the very thi 
I canmet?’? But the man did not so perplex himself; ani 
Christ, in exciting the desire to obey, imparted the power to 
obey.” If every man would understand the philosophy of 
waking up before he gets up, what a world of sleepers we 
would have!—R.] 


you not oftenest felt its emptiness with inward 
sadness? You have often thought, I would have 
got more by staying at home and chatting with 
my wife and children or with some friend! How 
then if you test it by God’s word, by Christ’s 
life? Prove all thereby !—Let no one say to 
you: You must believe without examining. But 
do not let any say of you, that you do so.—The 
world may ask: what is useful? what is ad- 
mirable? what is lovely? what is customary ? 
do you only ask: what is right and well-pleasing 
to the Lord ?—Harless very properly says: Pun- 
ishment is light! But Sriezr is quite as correct 
in saying; Light is punishment !—It is good to 
be convinced by the light, whether it. breaks 
forth from the walk and word of a friend or a. 
foe. To change one’s way on account of the 
light is well, but when it comes from an oppo- 
nent, then to do so is deserving of praise. It 
really amounts to nothing to accept a rebuke out 
of fear or gratitude, or any spirit of calculation: 
it is however a special gift of God, when one 
receives and is affected by the primitive element 
of the light, altogether irrespective of the man 
who bears the light, be he dear, influential, 
powerful or not. For only thus does the recipi- 
ent become himself light.—Cherish a spirit of 
independence not. merely against others for the 
truth, Dut also for others against falsehood; it is 
the latter that especially needs nurture.—Christ 
will enlighten thee here, but glorify thee here- 
after, if indeed you are really an enlightened 
Christian and not merely a man shone upon! 

STaRKE:—lIt is an old trick of Satan’s to patch 
up the worst vices with the form of virtue and 
give them a free pass in the world under a false 
name. Craftiness is termed prudence, extrava- 
gance generosity, vindictiveness high-spirited- 
ness, arrogance neatness, lechery politeness, 
avarice economy, ete.—True Christians are not 
credulous, silly and unreasonable people, but 
lights in the Lord, on the contrary the godless 
are such, 1 Thess. v. 5.—Where goodness, right- 
eousness and truth cannot be met with, the Spirit 
of God certainly does not dwell.—Love and good- 
ness must not go so far as to make justice and 
truth suffer: when these virtues, united to- 
gether, kiss each other, all goes right. Christian 
reproof is one of the most excellent obligations 
of love; from its omission the lack of love and 
fidelity may certainly be perceived.—As much 
wickedness is done by the godless in secret, never 
coming to light; so on the other hand much good 
is done by the pious, that might be mentioned 
with praise, yet is concealed out of humility, 
For them it suffices that God and their own hearts. 
know of it. 

Rriecer:—One of the greatest vexations, and 
at the same time a correct judgment, respecting 
the world is, that she has so many people who 
talk to please her and adorn her filthiness. But 
all these vain words will not cover her from the 
wrath of God. Goodness is the imitator of God 
in His love, by means of which we avoid anger, 
hatred, tumult, blasphemy, avarice. Righteous-. 
ness prevents stealing, the unmerciful shutting 
of. the hand against the needy, and avarice which 
like a weight of lead sinks one into darkness. 
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Truth shuns lies, shameful words and buffoon- — 
| eries, foul talk, vain and seductive discourse. 
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Thus Christian prudence is attained, which never 
seeks to go as far as it can without sin, but after 
the manner of well-behaved children, is ever 
concerned to meet God’s approval. 

Hevpner:— With vain words, i. ¢., deceiving 
talk, as though these vices belonged to things in- 
different. This evil, perverted moral sense be- 
gets unbelief of morally strict Christianity and 
thus brings down God’s wrath.—The Christian 
is an interested participant and yet separate and 

culiar.—On the Epistle for the third Sunday in 
Sent; vers. 1-9. The Divine walk of the Chris- 
tian. 1. Description. a) In general: Imitation 
of God, ver. 1; 64) in particular: holy love (ver. 
2) and pure, spotless life (vers. 38,4). 2. Its 
necessity. a. For our own salvation; for with- 
out such walk we have no part in the kingdom 
of God and of Christ (ver. 5); 6) for the salva- 
tion of others: for only such a walk can reprove 
the evil, corrupt principles of the world, and 
make out of unbelievers, children of wrath, be- 
lievers, children of grace. What would the 
world be without Enochs? (ver. 6). 38. Means. 
a) Separate yourself from the company of the 
ungodly, leave the path of sinners, else you can- 
not walk godly (ver. 7). 6) Accept the light of 
grace, that your darkness may be enlightened 
(ver. 8). c) Use the light however as you re- 
ceive it, beginning with God’s help to exercise 
your spiritual strength.— The imitation of God, to 
which the Christian is obligated. 1. In what it 
consists: a) In accepting the temper, which 
makes us like to Him as children toa Father 
(ver. 1); 4) especially in love and holiness (vers. 
2-4). 2. What makes this our duty: a) Our 
Christian calling, which should distinguish us 
from idolaters (ver. 5); 6) our happiness, our 
freedom from the wrath of God (ver. 6). 38. 
What strengthens us thereto: a) Holding to the 
Church and accepting the light of the Word 
(vers. 7, 8); 4) seeking the Spirit of God.—The 
spirit of Christian investigation is nothing else 
than Christian conscientiousness, with this rule: 
what pleases God? What pleases man is a mat- 
ter of indifference.—The Christian is in duty 
bound to speak earnestly and decidedly against 
evil; he dare not be silent, where he ought to 
speak, still less approve with the men-pleasing 
spirit of the worldly wise.—The ground of this 
earnestness and reproof is the shamefulness of 
the world’s vices.—What is made manifest 
through rebuke—is generally brought out of the 
darkness, in which shameless vice conceals itself, 
and placed in the light, so that it is thus evident 
to all as wicked. This is indeed the main mat- 
ter.—All that is made manifest through reproof, 
so that the man is really made conscious of his 
sins,—is thereby overcome. This is the only path 
by which the Divine light rises within man in the 
place of darkness.—One must be roused, shaken, 
in order to be brought to consciousness. Out of 
the sleep of sin, in which he is not aware of the 
evil, he must be awakened, in order then to see 
what is in him. 

PassaAvantT:—It is indeed an unhappy thing 
to be a companion of sinners, in follies and vices, 
in which one becomes a means of annoyance, 
corruption and distress to another, only to be 
companion in his shame and pain, hereafter in 
the « ir of the Judgment Day. — ss als 





Srier:—Words awaken lust, lust bears sin, 
this is the irresistible and dangerous course of 
deceit, against the first appearance of which in 
words we cannot too carefully guard ourselves. 
—Where there is unbelief, there is also the wrath 
of God !—Have nothing in common with them, 
for you are unwilling to have this wrath in com- 
mon with them!—Not reproving is equivalent to 
having fellowship.—Darkness can become light 
only by means of a shining light, and the walk 
in the light is of itself able to judge and trans- 
form the darkness.—Let yourself be enlightened, 
that you may live, and become alive that the 
light may ever more fully shine on you! 

Genzken (Preparatory Discourse): Jesus my 
consolation (ver. 2), my love (vers. 1, 2), my 
Shield (vers. 3-7) and great Reward (vers. 8, 9). 

On the Epistle for the third Sunday in Lent (Eph. 
v. 1-9) :—Kaprr:—What belongs to the walk in 
the light? 1. Fellowship with God in Christ ; 
2. Laying off all ungodly doings; 3. Living ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure (justification, 
repentance, sanctification).—RavuTENBERG: That 
is real love, which goes even unto death for the bre- 
thren. 1) It covers a multitude of sins; 2) is the 
fulfilment of the law; 3) is well-pleasing to God; 
4) brings blessedness.—How important are the 
sufferings of Christ for our sanctification! The Holy 
Ghost works in us through them 1) powerful, 
sacred shame, 2) pure, self-sacrificing love.— 
The sacrifice of Christ a sweet-smelling savor to God 
—on account of the love 1) which brought it; 
2) which makes room for it; 8) which is 
awakened by it.—Tuym: The eternal love, 1) 
in its archetype, 2) its express image, 3) its 
copy. 
[Hover :—Ver. 6. It is not only among the 
heathen, but among the mass of men in all ages 
and nations, a common thing to extenuate the 
particular sins to which the Apostle here refers. 
It is urged that they have their origin in the very 
constitution of our nature; that they are not ma- 
lignant ; that they may co-exist with amiable 
tempers; and that they are not hurtful to others; 
that no one is the worse for them, if no one 
knows them, ete. Paul cautions his readers in 
every age of the Church not to be deceived by 
such vain words.—Ver. 10. Christ is here recog- 
nized as the Lord of the conscience, whose will 
is to us the ultimate standard of right and wrong. 
It is thus that the sacred writers show that Christ 
was their God—not merely the God of their 
theology, but of their religion.—Ver. 13. Accord- 
ing to the Apostle, the relation between truth and 
holiness is analogous to that between light and 
vision. Light cannot create the eye, or give to 
a blind eye the power of vision; but it is essen- 
tial to its exercise. Wherever it penetrates it 
dissipates darkness, and brings every thing to 
view, and causes it to produce its appropriate 
effect. So truth cannot regenerate, or impart 
the principle of spiritual life; but it is essential 
to all holy exercises; and wherever the truth 
penetrates, it dissipates the clouds of error, and 
brings every thing to view, so that when spiri- 
tually discerned it produces its proper effect on 
the soul.—Ver. 14. The light which Christ sheds 
around Him has power to awake the sleeping 
dead.—R. } 
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d. Exhortation to a pure walk, with careful consideration of the Christian position. 
(Cuap. V. 15-21.) 


15 See then that [how] ye walk circumspectly [strictly], not as fools [unwise men], 
16 but as wise, Redeeming the time [Buying up the opportunity], because the days 
17 are evil. Wherefore be ye not unwise [on this account do not become senseless], 
18 but understanding what the will of the Lord is, And be not drunk [made drunk] 

with wine, wherein is excess [or dissoluteness]; but be filled with [in] the Spirit; 
19 Speaking to yourselves [one another] in’ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
20 singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; Giving thanks always for 

all things unto [to] God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
21 Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God [Christ]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 17.—[The reading of the Rec. (s vveév tes) is supported by D.3 K. L., nearly all cursives, many fathers and 
versions (Tischendorf, Ellicott and most); ovviovres is found in D.1 F. G., some versions (Harless, Meyer, Alford, earliest 
editions); the imperative: ovviere has good support (X, A. B., 6 cursives, Chrysostom, Jerome), accepted by Lachmann and 
Alford (ed. 4). The last appears to be a correction, the participle being lectio difficilior, so that of the two participial read- 


ings the first is to be preferred on external grounds.—R. ] 


2 Ver. 19.—_{Lachmaun and Alford insert év in brackets before aA ots, but as it is found only in B., 5 cursives, some 
versions, and could so readily enter into an explanatory gloss, it is generally rejected—Both editors bracket mvevmarte- 


kacs on much the same authority, doubting it as a probable interpolation from Col. iii. 16; but it might readily be omitted 


in a few cases from hometeleuton 


eyer).—Tais xapdiats, instead of + 


capdia (Rec. §.1 B. K. L.) is found in X24 A. D. 


¥., but is rejected by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford and most, as an emendation derived from Col. iii. 16.—R.] 
8 Ver. 21.—(The reading of the Rec. (@e00) has no uncial support; while Xpco7ov is found in nearly all MSS., and 


accepted by all recent editors.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The exhortation; vers. 15, 16. Ver. 15. See 
then [or take heed].—BAémere with wa (1 
Cor. xvi. 10; 2 John 8), with the accusative 
(Phil. iii, 2; Col. iv. 17), here as in 1 Cor. iii. 
10 with rac. Sollicitudo etiam MoDUM spectat 
(BenceL). They are enjoined to take heed, and 
because (ody) as the comprehensive quotation 
(ver. 14) says, they are awake, have arisen, been 
enlightened by Christ, to a walk such as has been 
spoken of (ver. 1: ‘beloved children,” ver. 3: 
‘‘as becometh saints,” ver. 8: ‘as children of 
the light’). Canvin is therefore too limited: 
Si aliorum discutere tenebras fideles debent fulgure 
suo, quanto minus cxcutire debent in proprio vite in- 
stituto ; Meyer limits it also to vers. 10, 11.* 

How ye walk strictly [ra¢ axpi Bac 
wepivarteite].—According to the context Ta¢ 
is to be confined precisely to the axpsBac¢ ex- 
acte ad voluntatem divinam (LuTHER’s rendering : 
vorsichilich [so E. V.: cireumspectly] is not suffi- 
cient); marking with the indicative that it is not 
first to be considered how this shall be taken 
hold of, but that it already exists in its best fea- 
ture, the walk being an actual fact (WINER, p. 
282). [Arorp: ‘Take heed not only that your 
walk be exact, strict, but also of what sort that 
strictness is—not only that you have a rule and 
keep to it, but that that rule be the best one.” 
The indicative is not used for the subjunctive or 





* (Eapre follows CaLvin, Honce follows MEYER, as respects 
otv, while ALrorp and Ex.icort take the particle as resum 

ve from the mepurareire in ver. 8, and what followed it 
there. This is preferable unless the extended view of Braune 
be accepted.—R. 





the future; comp. Exuicorr in loco and Fritzschi- 
orum Opuscula, pp. 208 f, note.—R. } 

Not as unwise men, but as wise [ua oc 
dcogot GAW o¢ oogoi].—‘As,” marking as 
in i. 8 the actual condition, and not comparative 
(Vulgate: quasi, is apt), designates the subject 
referred to in ‘‘ take heed,” ‘* walk,” as ‘* wise.” 
Hence ‘not as unwise” (BENGEL: gui preter 
propter viam ambulant), which is placed first for 
emphasis, denotes a subjective notion, which is 
inadmissible and unexpected as regards Chris- 
tians. Winer, pp. 442, 567. Paul means Chris- 
tians, in their walk, as indeed cogdéc points to 
practice, walk, in works and evidences corre- 
sponding to the aim (i. 8; Jas. iii. 13), and not 
philosophers (Grorius), whom he ironically terms 
aodpoue. 


Ver. 16. Buying up the opportunity, 
éEayopaléuevor Tov Kkactpdov.—tThis de- 
scribes the *‘ wise” in their walk. The phrase 
(Col. iv. 5) recalls Dan. ii. 8 (LXX.: olda éy@ bre 
Karpov tueic éEayopatere). Nebuchadnezzar says 
to the Chaldeans, his servants, plainly, that they 
only want to gain time. Here however sapienta 
et axpiBera precipitur, non ignavia (BENGEL). In 
distinction from the passage in Daniel, the arti- 
cle and the middle form are to be noticed. The 
right point of time, the appropriate time is the 
object of the éFayopafev, the middle denotes that 
it is to be done for themselves, while the preposi- 
tion ££ designates the complete entire character 
of the verb. Christians then should not allow 
tov kacpéy, to escape them, should seize the 
opportunity (xacpdc), though it costs them 
thing in self-denial, after 


ry they have pro - 
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looked at it, like a skilful merchant, and then re- 
deeming it out of the possession of sin, of sloth- 
fulness and pleasure, of the flesh and of dark- 
ness, should make it their own and use it for 
Christian walk. The time is then not to be taken 
as it is, nor is LurHer correct: ‘adapt your- 
selves to the time.” Nor is it, to wait prudently 
and to temporize (BenGeEL), or merely, to use for 
the éAéyyerv (Fuart, Harvess). 

[In regard to this phrase, we may accept as 
established: 1, That xacpdv means opportunity, 
not time, hence that the E. V. conveys a wrong 
impression, 2. That all special references to 
those from whom the purchase is made (bad men, 
Benet; the devil, Catvin), or to the price paid 
(all things, Carysostom and others), are irrele- 
vant and unwarranted. The participle is one of 
manner, the ££ is referred by Exiicorr and AL- 
ForD to the collecting out of, the buying up, 
‘‘ealling your times of good out of a land where 
there are few such flowers.”” The exact sense 
then is: improve the opportunities which occur, 
looking out for them as a merchant, because the 
days are evil, and opportunities are rare; not as 
is often supposed: Be diligent in the use of time, 
because the days are few. The reference to 
Gen. xlvii. 9 will not justify this twisting of the 
next clause.—R. ] 

Because the days are evil, irc ai jué- 
pat wovypai eiarv.—See Gen. xlvii. 9; 2 
Tim. iii. 1. The days, the present period of life, 
the aidv ovroc, in which sin has her glory (Ot- 
SHAUSEN), are therefore ‘‘evil” on account of 
sin, creating hindrances and temptations, lead- 
ing even to apostasy; hence not simply full of 
ditficulties, unfavorable circumstances (RurcK- 
ERT). 


Ver. 17. The first point of view as respects the wise: 
the will of God. On this account, d:a@ roiro, 
refers to vers. 15, 16, not merely as [OzcumrE- 
nius, Rueckert, De Werte, OLsHAusEN] BLEEK 
and others think, to the reason (* the days are 
evil”) appended to the designation of the 
** wise.” 

Become not senseless but understand- 
ing, “7 yivecOn addpovec, AAG ouvieér- 
tec.—This can be said to those who are wise. 
For d¢pov is qui mente non recte utitur (TITTMANN, 
Syn. I. p. 148), and is joined with v#rwc in Rom. 
ii, 20. They should not become this; they are not 
yet so, since they are “wise.” [This is to be 
maintained against ALrorD, who as usual objects 
to rendering yivea@e, become.—R.] The an- 
tithesis (‘*but”) is ovvcévrec, ‘“understand- 
ing” they should become discerning, and that is 
more than yivdoxovrec. A definite object is 
treated of, which in every case must be clear to 
the “wise,” but which can however easily re- 
main not understood: 

What the will of the Lord is, ri rd 6é- 
Anua tov Kvpion, te, of Christ.—Non solum 
universo, sed certo loco, tempore, ete. (BENGEL).* 
This will reaching to what is least and most pe- 
culiar, is the object of the insight of the wise; 





-* [The E. V. with its order: “what the will of the Lord 

‘i this definite knowledge in circumstances, 
hence to alter it, as some propose, to: “what is the will of 
the Lord,” would be not only unnecessary, but unfortunate. 





the further he advances, the less is any thing to 
him merely issible; everything becomes for 
him a precept and will fromabove. Acts xxi. 15. 


Ver. 18. The second point of view: Their own 
person, its inspiration. And be not made 
drunk with wine, «ai uw webioKecbe 
olvw.—*“And”’ adds a second point to the first; 
it is not then—in particular (Meyer), as though 
it introduced a single vice, for which there is no 
occasion given by the context, since no general 
pleasure has been spoken of, the species of which 
could be named.—[The view of Meyer is ac- 
cepted by most recent English and American 
commentators. The objection of Braune is not 
valid, it would seem; for the thought of pleasure 
does not enter in this clause either. The general 
notion is ‘‘not senseless, but understanding,” and 
the special and emphatic subordinate thought is 
‘**not being drunk,” a connection which is obvious 
enough. ‘The state of drunkenness is viewed not 
as a sensual pleasure, but as a “senseless” con- 
dition. Comp. Hopar.—R.] The precept, after 
the reference to the will of God and from its po- 
sition in antithesis to what follows, contains in 
the special a reference to the general as is al- 
lowed and required by the Scriptural view. Luke 
i. 15; xxi. 84; 1 Thess. v. 6-8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 
Pet. i. 18; iv. 7; v.8. So ‘the wine of the 
wrath ” (Rev. xiv. 8,10; xviii.3; xix. 15). The 
next clause points the same way.* 

Wherein is excess, év @ étoriv adowria. 
—’Ev @ refers to the pelicxeofe olvw;} in this 
there inheres as on a ground the fact (éoriv), 
which at the same time breaks out as a conse- 
quence. “Acwria, the character of an dowro¢ 
(dowrog from odw, o&fw), ‘past redemption” 
(Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4), in which one’s own cha- 
racter is corrupted (@6e/peofa:, iv, 22). Tirr- 
MANN, Syn. I. p. 152 f. [Comp. Trencu, 3 XVI. 
The N. T. sense: dissoluteness, profligacy, seems 
to have arisen from the more common meaning 
of dowroc: one who does not know how to save, 
i. é., @ spendthrift.—R.] Hence Luther is incor- 
rect in rendering it merely: unordentlich Wesen. 
JEROME incorrectly limits it to lascivious ex- 
cesses; Koprr, De Wettr and others to excess 
at the Agapx, which are not suggested as in 1 
Cor. xi. 21; Meyer and [most] others to the vice 
of drunkenness. 

But be filledin the Spirit [424d rAn- 
povobe Ev rvevmarc|.—The antithesis is 
strongly marked (4444) and is to be found in 
twAnpowvoOe, which stands first, as did pefb- 
oxeofe, not in olvw and tvetuare. [HovGe 
(with others) overlooks this in remarking: ‘* To 
the Christian, therefore, the source of strength 
and joy is not wine, but the blessed Spirit of God.” 
—R.] The imperative: Be filled! is not to be 
taken merely as xataAAdyyre To Oe@ (2 Cor. v. 20), 
because it can be refused (Acts vii. 51) as well 





* [It is to be feared that the rising from the special to the 
general renders too indefinite the very important precept of 
the Apostle. We may well hold fast to the plain literal 
meaning: “do not be made drunk with wine,” this is an 
injunction deserving all the prominence it receives, even if 
no general sense be appended.—R. 

+ [In which vice, in the becoming drunk YER, ALFORD 
oo ory , not in og Pte! is p-! 33) “tae ape forbidder 

comp. m. Vv. 23; - ii. 4 our passage 
proves that it was intoxicating.—R.]} is 
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as requested (Luke xi. 13), but because Christians 
in the strength of God have to be faithful and to 
show zeal, in order to increase and become com- 
plete; much then depends on themselves. This 
is an entirely different becoming full from being 
‘drunk with wine.” The qualification: é»v 
mvebuarti, and not rrepuare, is not an antithe- 
sis to olvy, but designates in and upon what the 
becoming full takes place, not in flesh and blood, 
but in the spirit of man, his better part. It is 
not instrumental, which cannot be established 
by i. 24; Phil. iv. 19, as Meyer supposes, nor 
does it refer to the Holy Spirit (most expositors 
down to BLEEK) or to our spirit and God’s Spi- 
rit. That we should be filied with the Holy 
Ghost is indicated by the context, but not by év 
mvebvmuartt. [The instrumental sense of é», if 
accepted, must not exclude the more usual mean- 
ing: ‘*with and in the Spirit” (Eapis, Evui- 
corr). Here also, as in iv. 28, the exact sense 
of rvebuari, in view of the preposition chosen, is 
neither the human spirit (Braune), nor the Per- 
sonal Holy Spirit, but the human spirit as acted 
upon by the Holy Spirit (Atrorp and others). 
Comp. Romans, p. 235.—R.] © Fuacius: preelara 
ebrietas, que sobrietatem mentis operatur! Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 8-10; Acts ii. 15-18. 


' Closer definition of becoming full in spirit [or the 
Spirit] ; vers. 19-21. a. Social Song; ver. 19 a. 
b. Singing in private; ver. 19 b. ¢. Continual 
thankfulness ; ver. 20. d. Proper conduct in one’s 
position; ver. 21. 

Ver. 19 a. Speaking to one another, (a- 
Aovvtec éavtoic.—trhe participle denotes 
the most immediate expression of this being filled 
in spirit by the Holy Spirit, and this result as an 
exercise re-acts as a means for furthering the 
fulness. Spiritus facit fideles DisERTOS (BENGEL), 
‘Eavroic, as in iv. 82; Col. iii. 16, is—aarg- 
Aoc. In intercourse, in social circles, they re- 
turn, in every case, to this point of speaking as 
is heredescribed. [The reference to both social 
intercourse and public assemblies is now usually 
accepted. The reciprocal action on their hearts 
rather than the antiphonal method with their 
lips, is implied in the reflexive pronoun.—R. ] 
It is not then—meditantes vobiscum (Morus). The 
double sense: from inward impulse, with one 
another (StreR), is inadmissible, as well as the 
limitation to public assemblies for worship (OL- 
SHAUSEN). 

In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, wadrpmoic cal buvotc kai odaic 
wvevu“atiKkaic.—LuTHER is incorrect: by 
Psalms. Since waAyuéc is something historical 
(Luke xx. 42; xxiv. 44; Acts i. 20; xiii, 33), 
the word should here retain the meaning of Old 
Testament Psalms, which were well-known and 
had been accepted in the public service (Apost. 
Constitutions, 11. 57, 5: rove tov AaBid wadrdAérw 
buvove); duvoc is a song of praise, according to 
the context (ver. 19: ‘*to the Lord”) and to his- 
tory (Puiny in GieseLer, Kirchengeschichte, I. 1, 
p- 136: Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem), to Christ, hence more strictly Christian 
hymns, songs of Jesus; dai rvevpareKai 
are spiritual songs in general, productions of the 
Holy Ghost in the department of poetry as re- 
gards form, out of the Christian life as regards 





substance, distinguished from hymns as the spi. - 
ritual song is distinguished from a song for the 
church and congregation, by being more general 
as regards matter and intended more for indivi- 
dual needs and private use. Srrer hits it very 
nearly with his threefold distinction: Scriptural, 
congregational, private. It is improper to take 
the first as applicable to Jewish Christians, the 
second to Gentile Christians, and the third as re- 
ferring to an expression understood by every one 
alike (Harugss) or the last as the genus, the first 
as a hymn’with musical accompaniment, the 
other as a song of praise, improvised, when it is 
true that out of the head as well as out of the 
heart only that which is known can be used, or 
that the heaping of terms is due to the lively and 
urgent discourse (Meyer and others), since he 
is not speaking of the day of Pentecost or of the 
gift of tongues (Acts ii. 4; x. 46; xix.6; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15, 26) but of the orderly and regular course 
of things in the church; nor should all distine- 
tions be rejected (Rugeckerr).* Spiritual” 
belongs to the undefined ‘‘songs,” not to ‘‘ psalms 
and hymns” (Stier), which are confessedly pro- 
ductions of the Holy Ghost; the word means pre- 
cisely this however, and not merely that Chris- 
tian thoughts and feelings find expression 
therein placenta bag Evidently the 
Apostle marks that Christians should interweave 
such into their conversation, often passing in 
joyous mood into united song, not however that 
such only should be recited, uninterruptedly said 
or sung. 


Ver. 19 b. Singing in private. Singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.—Joined as a co-ordinate clause without 
a connecting particle. The participle gdovrec¢ 
kat waAdAovrec designate what is related, 
singing, the former in melody, the latter in reci- 
tative; the added phrase (év tH kapdigtipuoav) 
however marks something different, that is done 
alone and inwardly. [So,Hariess, Meyer, O1- 
SHAUSEN, ALFORD, Exticort and others. Hopag 
favors what was once the common view: that the 
clause is subordinate, defining the mode or mo- 
ral quality of the preceding one. But Harixss 
has shown that such a view is incompatible with 
the presence of iu@v, and few grammatical 
commentators have since differed from him.—R. } 
Here the social song re-echoes, here also is its 
ground and source. This is even stronger: not 
merely when excited in the company of others, 
to become joyously full of the Spirit, but to be 
that when alone also in disposition and desire 
‘to the Lord” (7@ kvpiq). Acts ii. 47; Jas. 
v. 13. 


Ver. 20. Continual thankfulness. Giving 
thanks always for all things, «i yapio- 





* [While rigorous distinctions are not to be insisted upon,. 
we may accept in the main the view of -Braune. E.iicorr: 
“Much curious information will be found in the article, 
‘Hymni a Christianis decantandi,’ in Deyling, Obs. No. 44, 
Vol. III., p. 480 sq.: for authorities, see Fabricius, ma, I 


Antiq, XI. 13, and for imens of the ancient vuvor, 
Bibl. Greca, Book V. I. 24.” In the fourth volume of 
TISCHENDORF’S Sac. hymns are 


there can be no 
fined to the Old 
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‘rotvrec wavrore brép ravrwv.—tThus by 
the side of the joy is described that circumspect 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, which at all times 
and in all things sees and feels God’s gracious 
hand, not merely singing, in public and private, 
_in order to ask, but giving thanks uninterrupt- 
edly through the whole life. This is no popular, 
-hyperbolical expression (Meyer); it is an esta- 
-blished injunction of the Apostle (vi. 18; Col. 
iii. 17; iv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 19; Rom. xii. 12). 
Sufferings are included also (Curysostom and 
others). [Hopae follows Meyer, in needlessly 
limiting 7 @ vra to blessedness.—R.] It is in- 
deed so difficult, that it is possible only for him 
who has God in Christ. Hence: 

To God and the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ [fv dvéuare rod 
Kupiov judy “Inoot Xptorov Te Oe wai 
ratpi|.—‘*In the name” designates the mani- 
fested, known and acknowledged Person (‘of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”), in whom, that is: in 
fellowship with whom the situation in question 
is experienced: giving thanks (Col. iii. 17), ask- 
ing (John xiv. 13), commanding (2 Thess. iii. 6), 
being baptized (Acts x. 48), reproached (1 Pet. 
iv. 14), saved (Acts iv. 12). We either bear or 
experience what He permits to be laid upon us 
or occur to us, or we act in His service, in long- 
ing after Him, or in the consciousness of His me- 
diation ( per guem omnia nobis contingunt, BENGEL); 
it is=év Xpior@ (iii. 21); similar to dca Xprorov 
(Rom. vii. 25). Without Him we would have no 
living God, whom we thanked, least of all in Him 
the Father. The article (r@) points to the God 
known to us, and the phrase ‘*God and the Fa- 
ther”’ indicates that the same God is a Father for 
us, our God and Father. It is incorrect to refer 
matpi to Christ (Hartess, Meyer). [On this 
august title, comp. i. 8; Gal. i. 4; it seems per- 
fectly proper to accept a reference of a general 
character : the Father, our Father and the Father 


of our Lord, without limiting it to either or here’ . ; : 
.| @ certain tact, which grows in clearness and 


emphasizing either.—R. ] 


Ver. 21. Proper conduct in one’s position. 
Submitting yourselves one to another.— 
'Yroraccémuevot, @ co-ordinating participle 
[not to be taken as an imperative, CALVIN and 
others.—R.], refers to the position, also a gift 
and ordinance of God, in which one should be 
considerate and contented as regards superiors 
and inferiors (244A %Ao0c¢c¢), in piety, as well as 
in charity, in service in each direction, but: in 
the fear of Christ, év 668 Xpciorov.—Ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. vy. 11 (**the fear [not “terror,” 
E. V.] of the Lord”) and 1 Cor. x. 22 (‘Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger 
than He ?’’), this means fear before Him, as the 
present Lord, the Head,* marking the tender awe 

. of the conscientious, the humble and zealous imi- 
tation, not the fear before the Judge (Har.ess, 
Meyer and others). 

Hopge connects this verse with what follows, 

a view which is very convenient, but not gram- 
matically admissible, though vers, 22 ff. do carry 
out the thought in detail. He says his view is 
generally accepted, but the view of Braune is 
* [“Rara phrasis, Bengel ; of Him, whose members we all 
lacement in the is a forgetfulness 

reverence dt to Him” (amen) 8} 











held by Knapp, Tiscuenporr, Rueckert, Har- 
Less, Meyer, ALrorp, Exticorr, Eavre, in fact 
by every recent commentator, who gives due 
place to grammatical considerations, OLSHAUSEN 
excepted. The connection is difficult however. 
Exuicort finds here named a comprehensive mo- 
ral duty in regard to man (after the three duties 
in regard to God) the exact connecting link be- 
ing ‘‘thanking God for all things (for sorrows as 
well, submitiing yourselves to Him, yea) submit- 
ting yourselves one to another.” Axrorp thinks 
the thought is suggested by ver. 18: ** that as 
we are otherwise to be filled, otherwise to sing 
and rejoice, so also we are otherwise to behave— 
not blustering nor letting our voices rise in sel- 
fish vaunting, as such men do—but subject to one 
another,” ete. So Eapiz.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian mode of life is precisely wis- 
dom, which has first of all as a pre-supposition 
the possession of the truth, aud is essentially the 
appropriation and acquisition of truth, or the capa- 
city and readiness, clearly perceiving the truth 
in every case, position and event, to use it in 
life, by which use it is not squandered, but in- 
creased for the possessor. It is truth becoming 
or already made practical. It is not a knowing 
much, but a unity of the knowledge of the truth, 
a unity referred to the kingdom of God, and 
hence the doing of the truth; Christian morality 
is true wisdom, it is of a thoroughly ethical na- 
ture, although it never renounces its intellectual 
character. It is the common bond of truth, love, 
freedom and rectitude. It takes notice of all, 
world and nature, the heart itself and men about 
it, sorrow and joy, circumstances and events, 
rights and duties, the past and future and pre- 
sent, and above all, what concerns the soul, 
God’s word and counsel, and the course of His 
kingdom. It learns experience in all and gains 


confidence, so that it readily knows, what it 
ought to do and why, while at the same time it 
is willing and able to do it. Accordingly cor- 
rect life and correct doctrine meet together in 
wisdom. Prudence is a natural gift; a child, 
an unsanctified man, may be prudent. It is 
only formal, mainly without regard to a definite 
object ; you may be prudent in temporal, even 
in shameful things, as well as in Divine, eter- 
nal things; in the latter you ought to be or 
become so. Prudence is circumspection, in- 
sight, intelligence, discrimination, appreciation 
and estimation; wisdom applies it to what con- 
cerns God and the soul, to the department of 
practical ethics, 

2. A principal trait of wisdom and Christian 
morality is the improvement of the time, in which 
it considers and effects what is eternal. Every 
moment of time is of value to it to be used for 
the eternal; it perceives the transitoriness of 
time, but hastens the more to use it as an oppor- 
tunity, to improve it for eternity. Like a mer- 
chant, it makes traffic in time to gain in eternity. 
Every year, every greater or smaller portion of 
time, is viewed and treated with reference to the 
God-appointed duties, so that time appears as 


measured out eternity. Wisdom fears to destroy 
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time, avoids mere pastime,* is unwilling merely 
to enjoy time, regarding it rather as a season, 
given of God’s eternal grace, in which the power 
of body and soul bestowed by God, operates for 
the glory of His name and the soul’s own salva- 
tion, so that from this no complaint or accusation 
arises.—Precisely the evil days,'which continue 
as long as sin has power, it views as the set time 
and urgent occasion to wholesome improvement. 
8. The two main points of view for wisdom 
‘are: Understanding of the Divine Will and active 
sircumspection of spirit. The first is the every- 
where valid and objectively given foundation of 
‘he Divine will, with which nothing that will be 
Moral, Christian, wise, dare enter into opposi- 
tion. All culture which lacks an intimate, lively 
vegard for the will of God, is without wisdom 
also, hence foolish, despite all knowledge and 
vlever character. The other however is sobriety. 
iir1er :—‘‘ Not only every passion, every merely 
“sensuous pleasure, every dissipation leaving the 
aeart unguarded and lost in the creature, every 
waste of time called pastime, even the most du- 
tiful, sober ‘business,’ if it entirely absorbs, has 
mit something intoxicating ; before all however 
is it the fanaticism of opinion, of error, which 
the devil will present to us in the most various 
mixtures, often under the most enticing appear- 
ance, out of the great intoxicating cup of the 
spirit of the age, ‘of the power of the air’ (Rev. 
xvii.).” Or one might present a gradation from 
the common intoxication with wine or brandy, 
to the ‘‘most spirited” form of a ‘‘ lay-breviary.” 
[The particular precept must not be overlooked 

in the general application. Epix well remarks: 
‘‘There is in the vice of intemperance that kind 
of dissoluteness which brooks no restraint, which 
.defies all efforts to reform it, and which sinks 
-lower and lower into hopeless and helpless ruin. 
There are few vices out of which there is less 
hope of recovery—its haunts are so numerous 
and its hold is so tremendous,” Especially when 
ihe craving opens the door to covetousness on the 
part of the dealer and manufacturer, so that the 
victim is poisoned as well as besotted. No won- 
der that such a tremendous evil has driven most 
philanthropists and Christians to the advocacy 
of forcible measures forits prevention. Still the 
remedy is not daw, but gospel. And ‘the free- 
som of the gospel” should never become a yoke 
of bondage. The two apparently contradictory 
yrinciples to be reconciled in Christian practice, 
are (Col. ii. 16): ‘*Letno man judge you in eating 
or in drinking,” and (Rom. xiv. 21): ‘It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine,”’ eéc.—R. ] 
4, Asa help to sobriety the Apostle sets forth 
jirst, the use in common of Christian hymns, which 
sould be used, though not exclusively, in public 
rervice. In this the Psalms, as Scriptural songs, 
_with their parallelisms, probably gave rise to 
gntiphonal singing between minister and congre- 
gation, the songs of praise (**hymns”’), as eccle- 
siastical songs to hypophonal singing, in which 





* | What relaxation the body demands is certainly not for- 
bidden by ver. 16. If any one thinks that he is better re- 
deeming the opportunity by so overtasking his brain or his 
zonscience either, as to die early or be laid upon a bed of 
sickness, or unfitted for duty by bag ahve pow od or 
¥hat not, he makes a great mistake. God says so 
flainly in our frames is not to be overborne by 


ngly 
. sous principles; if it is, God punishes us.—R.] 





the congregation repeated the last line of the 
stanza sung by the choir, and the spiritual songs, 
as Christians, to symphonal singing. The Holy 
Ghost, who presides in the Church, wrought be- 
yond the word of Scripture, made art in word 
and tone serviceable to the Church, exer- 
cising His power in connection with public ser- 
vice and even in social intercourse. So then be- 
side the use in common there must also be a so- 
litary digging into such poetical treasures and a 
private application of them. Further, every gift 
should be constantly esteemed, recognized and 
used accordingly. Finally however in humility 
every relation of subordination ordained by God is 
to be regarded and maintained unimpaired; so- 
cial institutions are God’s institutions. 

[In regard to singing in public worship and 
social intercourse, ver. 19 plainly shows that 
other than the Old Testament Psalms were and 
may still be sung. There is no warrant in the 
word of God for the exclusion of all hymns com- 
posed since the canon of Scripture was closed. 
Such a view owes its origin to causes quite as 
much political as religious, and perhaps always 
more national and local than logical or theologi- 
cal. Still it must be said that this extreme is 
fostered by a proper antagonism to what is now 
admitted into the public and especially the social 
services of Christians. It were better to sing 
nothing else than the Psalms than to encourage 
the introduction into congregations of hymn- 
books, born, not of spiritual feeling, but of pe- 
cuniary greed. Especially is it unfortunate that 
the children in our Sunday Schools are taught 
bad taste in music, bad morals and worse doc- 
trine by what they sing. The full effect of this 
mistake has not yet appeared. Comp. Colossians, 
p- 72.—‘*Christ is the centre of sacred art as 
well as of theology and religion. From Him mu- 
sic has drawn its highest inspiration. The 
hymns of Jesus are the Holy of holies in the tem-~ 
ple of sacred poetry. From this sanctuary every 
doubt is banished; here the passions of sense, 
pride and unholy ambition give way to the tears 
of penitence, the joys of faith, the emotions > 
love, the aspirations of hope, the anticipations of 
heaven; here the dissexsions of rival churches 
and theological schools are hushed into silence; 
here the hymnists of ancient, medizeval and mo- 
dern times, from every section of Christendom, 
unite with one voice in the common adoration of 
a common Saviour. He is the theme of all ages, 
tongues, and creeds, the Divine harmony of all 
human discords, the solution of all the dark 
problems of life” (Scuarr, Christ in Song, pre- 
face). To banish Christian hymns is to exclude 
from this Holy of holies, but to substitute for 
them unworthy, unspiritual, and unchristian 
rhymes is to profane it.—R.] f 

5. The principle, impulse and norm of all Chris- 
tian morality, of the new, Divine life, is Jesus 
Christ, the Fulfiller of the Law and Divine Will; 
for He is ‘the manifestation of the willing Divinity 
and fulfilling humanity (Haruxss, Christliche 
Ethik, p. 362). All other motives adulterate ©: 
counterfeit the new life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. ’ 
The Christian has not like a philosopher first 
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Pk aiens 
to seek the truth; ‘as wise,” he possesses it and 
must evidence it in his walk. With the philoso- 
a all depends upon exactness and acuteness 

n the tide of his thoughts, with the Christian, 
however, upon his care in the course of his con- 
duct; the former works out a system, the latter 
a fine character; the former will grow, while 
his forerunner decreases, the latter will decrease, 
but his forerunner must grow in him.—Christian 
wisdom as manifested in the acceptance and ap- 
plication of three proverbs: 1. Time is money ! 
2. Time gained, all gained! 38. Good fishing in 
troubled waters !—He who does not become wise 
in hard evil days, certainly remains a fool in 
gool days.—It is just the evil days that you 
should not let pass by unimproved, for in the 
evil days of earthly life in this valley of tears we 
must gain for the good days in eternal life on 
God's throne.—The evil days are only the so- 
called bad weather so needed for the growth of the 
inner min and God’s plants.—There are periodi- 
cals aad books of all kinds, especially novels, 
which are like cups full of intoxicating wine, and 
instead of being bread, they should be burned 
like the books of magic in Ephesus (Acts xix. 
19).—The house and household life should not be 
isolated from the Church and its services, es- 
pecially its lovely, consolatory, precious hymns. 
—Thankfulness and humility are two principal 
emotions of a glad Christian heart: the former 
-sees the gifls, which it has received from the 
Lord, the latter the duties He has appointed. 
Without serving love that Christian exaltation is 
not true, but a lie. The Christian must not ask; 
Who should minister to me, but: to whom should 
I minister? 

Starke: Foresight and wisdom belong to 
Christianity: not the cunning of this world, but 
the prudence of the righteous. It is like a bee, 
drawing honey from good and bad exampleg alike. 
—Redeem the time then, and give good heed to 
the blessed hours, when the Spirit of God knocks 
at thy heart. Many men are laden down with so 
much work in their avocation, that they often 
‘do not have the proper time for eating, still less 
for reading God’s word, prayer, and other godly 
practices: it is especially necessary for these 
persons to forestall and even to steal time, that 
they may gain an occasional opportunity for 
spiritual exercises and collecting their heart be- 
fore God; and besides this to accustom them- 
selves to lift their heart to God in the midst of 
business, and to carry on the same in the fear of 
tiod.—The will of the Lord is our rule, to know 
and follow it is the greatest wisdom.—Wine is a 
good gift of God; but alas! all gifts of God are 
abused, and so is wine.—In one heart there may 
not dwe:l at the same time the fulness of the 
Spirit and the fulness of the world: God does 
not enter unless the creature retires thence.— 
Our Church has a rich treasure of spiritual songs 
ever increasing; it isa shame that they are so 
often sung without knowledge or thought.— 
Great benefits demand great thankfulness.—The 
fear of God is the bond, which should so unite 
all Christians together, that they submit to and 
serve one another. 

Rieger. The evil mixture of light and dark- 
ness with which so many are pleased, and in 
which they seek their wisdom, will, as folly, be- 





come their shame. Ina wise walk every child of 
the light looks chiefly to himself and the keeping 
of his own way.—In the adapting one’s self to 
the time; or redeeming the time, one looks to 
others also, how they are to be approached, or to 
be served, which is not the same in one case as 
in another.—Luxury in eating and drinking hin- 
ders true wisdom very much. 

Hevpyer: One can permit himself to be robbed 
of much time. Amici fures temporis. Redeem- 
ing the time is opposite of whiling away the 
time. Itis a frivolous thought, that of regard- 
ing time as an evil. There is a great difference 
between the worldly wise and the Christian mode 
of making time profitable. The former seeks to 
gain as great a pecuniary advantage as possible 
out of circumstances of time; the Christian re- 
gards the pressure and the evil of the time as a 
means to spiritual gain, as an exercise to faith, 
and hence places himself in a spiritual attitude 
to the time; he is for example, prepared -for 
great sacrifices, for privations, sorrows and af- 
flictions, which he has to bear, for difficult duties, 
disturbances and the like. To the worldly man 
that time is evil, when his pleasure is interrupted 
or hirdered by sickness, scarcity, et. The 
Christian holds that for the evil time, when vir- 
tue decreases and is made more difficult for him- 
self, when the good have much to suffer, and the 
enticements to faithfulness and apostasy are 
great.—There is also a great inward song, when 
at work, on a journey or a walk, etc. Such sing- 
ing imparts a quiet, glad, godly tone to the 
spirit. Learn good hymns by heart therefore.— 
The Epistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity; vers, 
15-21: The Christian disposition—the best help in 
evil days. 1. It gives wisdom to understand and 
to use aright the evil days (vers. 15-17). 2. It 
gives us cheerful courage, aroused not by wild 
intoxication, but by God’s Spirit, fitting us for 
proper reflection (vers. 18-20). 38. It teaches the 
willingness to serve one another in the right way 
(ver. 21).—The duty of the Christian, to adapt him- 
self to the time. 1. What it requires? a) Wis- 
dom which bears unavoidable evil as of God’s 
sending, not murmuring, nor resisting, nor walk- 
ing uncircumspectly therein. 4) Wholesome use 
of it for the soul’s benefit. 2. Means: a) Know- 
ledge of the Divine Will, of the purposes of Di- 
vine Providence and of our salvation. 6) Re- 
ligious inspiration and meditation. 8. The 
blessing: a) For us; all must serve for our pro- 
fit, that we give God thanks: 4) For others, that 
we serve and help them. 

Passavant: It is no easy matter to set the 
right bounds to our joys; one drop follows an- 
other, pleasure entices to sensuality, joyousness 
to wantonness, forgetfulness to intoxication.— 
We must give thanks for every gratification even 
the smallest, which we enjoy from our Heavenly 
Father through Christ; for every spiritual bles- 
sing in the heavenly places and possessions. 
Whoever understands this, knows how to give 
thanks to the great Giver for every temporal and 
earthly good also, even the least. 

Stier: The walk of a Christian to his goal is 
a worthy, exact, correet walking; only thus does 
he find and follow his path. In continuously in- 
creasing exactness and strictness as respects our 
disposition and conduct, we grow out of folly 
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into complete wisdom.—To gain the time is some- 


thing other than to gain time.—To seek and to 
use opportunities, to make a prudent choice of 
the point of time, to esteem time and be busy ac- 
cordingly, to use prudently and circumspectly 
the time with its circumstances, this is the mean- 
ing of redeeming the time.—The special public 
service should not and must not be something al- 
together sundered from the private life of the 
Church.—The ministry must always reach the 
spirit, lay the foundation anew; but the congre- 
gation comes in with its praying, responding, 
singing, praising.—The thankful taking and re- 
turning of God’s grace is itself true gracefulness. 
—The root of all apostasy and disobedience is 
ingratitude. 

On the Epistle for the 20th Sunday after Trinity 
hat v. 15-21): Gesetz und Zeugniss, 1862 [a 

erman theological periodical]: How does the 
wisdom of the Christian display itself in walk? 1. 
In a circumspect walk (strait gate, narrow is: the 
way; the days are evil). 2. In an industrious 
use of the means of grace (the Lutheran Church, 
the triumphing one, with large capital of the 
Holy Ghost). 8. Jn humble conduct. (As the most 
worthy proof of reason is in sobriety, and the 
greatest blessedness of a correct walk is shownin 
a life full of thanksgiving, so in various forms of 
submission the most delicate tact of this life ap- 
pears. Thus are added the noblest limitations 
of life and the purest and most considerate for- 
bearance in all relations. —LdaHE. ) 

Branpt: Harnest demands of the gospel in an 
evil time. 1. It is a time of ignorance respecting 
Divine things, and it calls out to us in ver. 17. 
2. It is atime of the dominion of disorderly lusts 
and propensities, and we are warned as in ver. 
18. 8. It is a time of ecclesiastical lukewarmness, 
and enforces the precept of vers. 19, 20. 4. A 
time of restless excitement, saying to us asin 
ver. 21. 

RavuTENBERG. The prudence of the children of 
God in the evil time. 1. They secure to them- 
selves a free hand, to seek their safety—amid all 
the power of the evil time; 2. An open ear for 
God’s will—amid all se/f-will of the evil time; 3. 
A well-prepared heart for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost—amid all the carnal mind of the evil 
time, a joyful spirit in the Lord—amid all the 
complaints of the evil time. Sraupr: The life 
of the new man 1) in foresight, 2) insight, 3) pene- 
tration (Durchsicht). 

Préute: Rules of Christian practical wis- 
dom. 1. Prudent foresight. 2. Earnest re- 
trospect. 3. Pious insight. 4. Moderation in 





pleasure. 5. Practice in 


ubordination. 
oo ome full of the Spirit! 1. Full of the Spirit. 
recog Ver. 15. Wisdom and not mere 

telligence was to characterize them; that wis- 
dom which preserves in rectitude, guides amidst 
temptations, and affords a lesson of consistency to 
surrounding spectators.—It is a strange infatua- 
tion to be obliged in pointing others to heaven, 
to point over one’s shoulder.—Ver. 18, Drunk- 
enness was indeed an epidemic in those times 
and lands. Plato boasts of the immense quanti- 
ties of liquor which Socrates could swill unin- 
jured; and the philosopher Xenocrates got a 
golden crown from Dionysius for swallowing a 
gallon at a draught,—It isa sensation of want— 
a desire to fly from himself, a craving after some- 
thing which is felt to be out of reach, eager and 
restless thirst to enjoy, if at all possible, some 
happiness and enlargement of heart—that usu- 
ally leads to intemperance. But the Spirit fills 
Christians, and gives them all the elements of 
cheerfulness and peace; genuine, elevation and 
mental freedom; superiority to all depressing 
influences; and refined and permanent enjoy- 
ment.—Ver, 19. Mere music is but an empty 
sound; for compass of voice, graceful execution, 
and thrilling notes are a vain offering in them- 
selves.—Ver. 20. So many and so salutary are 
the lessons imparted by chastisement—so much 
mercy is mingled up in all their trials—so many 
proofs are experienced of God’s staying “his 
rough wind in the day of His east wind,” that 
the saints will not hang their harps on the wil- 
lows, but engage in earnest and blessed min- 
strelsy.—Ver. 21. This Christian virtue is not 
cringing obsequiousness; and while it stands 
opposed to rude and dictatorial insolence, and to 
that selfish preference for our opinion and posi- 
tion which amounts to a claim of infallibility, it is 
not inconsistent with that honest independence 
of disposition and sentiment which every rational 
and responsible being must exercise. It lays 
the foundation also, as is seen in the following 
context for the discharge of relative duty,—it 
should be seen to develop itself in all the rela- 
tions of domestic life.-—Scuenxei: The duty of 
subordination in the Christian Church: 1, It 
rests on the recognition of natural and historical 
distinctions, ordained by God Himself; 2. It has 
its pattern in the relation of believers to Christ, 
which is not one of servile fear, but of moral 
reverenee.—R. } 


Con- oF ; on 
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4. Special Christian duties in domestic relations. 
Cuap. V. 22—VI. 9. 
Wives and husbands. 
(Cuap. V. 22-83.) 


22 Wives, submit yourselves’ unto [to] your own husbands, as unto [to] the Lord. 
23 For the husband is the head of the [ Because a’? husband is head of his] wife, even 
as Christ is the head [as Christ also is head] of the church: [,] and he is [himself 
24 omitting and he is]* the Saviour of the body. Therefore, [Nevertheless]* as the 
church is subject unto [to] Christ, so Jet the wives [also] be to their own [omit 
25 own]® husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your® wives, even as Christ also 
26 loved the church, and gave himself [up] for it: That he might sanctify [it,] and 
cleanse [cleansing] it with the washing [laver] of [the] water by [in] the word, 
27 That he might present it to himself a glorious church [That he might himself™ pre- 
sent to himself the church glorious], not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; 
28 but that it should [might] be holy and without blemish. So [Thus] ought men 
{husbands also]* to love their [own] wives as their own bodies. He that [who] 
29 loveth his [own] wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated [no one ever 
hated] his own flesh; but nourisheth it, even as the Lord [Christ’ also doth] the 
30 church: For [Because] we are members of his body, [being]"® of his flesh, and of 
31 his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his [omit his]" father and mother, 
32 and shall be joined unto his wife,” aud they [the] two shall be one flesh. This isa 
great mystery [This mystery is a great one]: but I speak concerning [I say it in 
33 regard to]'* Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particu- 
lar [Ye also severally, let each one] so love his [own] wife even [omit even] as 
himself; and [let] the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 22.—[The Rec., with K. L., many versions (Chrysostom, Scholz) inserts brordoceo@e after avdpd acy, while in 
D. E. F. G., Syriac it is placed after yuvat«es, Lachmann accepts brotagcéaOwoay after avdpaacyv on the authority of 
&. A., 10 cursives, Vulgate, other versions, some fathers. B. omits the verb altogether, and this reading is accepted by 
Tischendorf. Harless, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott and recent editors. While one uncial manuscript would not be 
decisive for the omission, the variations in form and position suggest an interpolation, (comp. Col. iii. 18) and when to this 
is added the testimony of Jerome, who asserts that there was nothing in the Greek MSS. to correspond with his subdita 
sint ao tae | that it was less necessary in Greek than in Latin, the evidence is conclusive. Still we must supply the verb 
in English.— R. 

2 Ver. 23.—{The article is wanting in all uncial MSS., the Rec. inserts it on altogether insufficient authority. The mean- 
ing is not altered by the correct reading, yet the literal form adopted in the above emendation is on the whole preferable.— 
His wife is to be insisted upon, since the article is very definite here. We might render His Church, were there any other 
than the one Church.—R.} 

8 Ver. 23.—[{The briefer reading avr 6¢ is accepted by nearly all recent editors on the authority of §1 A.B.D1F. Kai 
avrtés éore (Rec.) is foundin X%.3 D.23 K. L., most cursives, good versions and many fathers; but seems to be an explana- 
tory gloss. As regards punctuation the colon of the E. V. might be retained to indicate the independence of the clause. 
We can render: He is Saviour of the body, or He Himself is the Saviour of the body, or Himself the Saviour of the body, but 
the latter which is most literal requires a substitution of a comma for the colon of the E. V.—R.] 

4 Ver. 24.—{’AAAd must be thus rendered to give clearness to the sense. The Rec. reads dorep, but on insufficient au- 
thority; ®s> is well attested (x. A. D.! F.) and generally received—R.] 

5 Ver. 24.—[The Rec. inserts idiors on the authority of A. D.3 K. L., many cursives, versions and fathers, but it is omitted 
in &. B. D.) F., efc., so that the weight of external authority and the suspicion of an interpolation from ver. 22 are decisive 
against it. Rejected by recent editors.—R.] 

6 Ver. 25.—[The Rec. inserts davray, with D. K. L., most cursives; F. G. read buy; while X. A. B., cursives and fathers 
have simply tas yuvaixas, The briefer reading is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. Braune, how- 
ever, follows Meyer in defending éavrav, on the ground that idias would have been a more natural interpolation, if an ex- 
planatory gloss were added, This is plausible, but scarcely decisive.—R. | 

T Ver. or —(Instead of avryy (Rec. D2 K.) recent editors oes nd the better supported and emphatic atrés (XN. A. B. 
D. etc.).—The emphasis resting on €v0fo0v is best presented by the order given above, though Ellicott gives: in glorious 


8 Ver. 28.—{There is a doubt as to the correct order as well in regard to the reading. Kai is omitted in the Rec., %. K. 
L., nearly all cursives, fathers and versions (Ellicott), but found in A. B. D. F., very good versions, and generally accepted 
since Lachmann.—The verb d¢«(Aovgev comes first in %. B. K. L. and other authorities (Alford, Hlicott), but Lach- . 
mann, Meyer, Eadie, Braune and most put it after dvépes, with A. D. F., good versions, fathers. The longer, noninverted 
reading: cai oi dvipes dpeiAouvcey is perhaps preferable.—The inversion of the EB. V. need not be altered however 
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Husbands is more correct here, though in the older English man meant husband also, as in Greek and German, a philologi- 
1 h.—.1 has réxva instead of cwpwarta, but it is perk ergs 48 


cal fact not without interest in the exegesis of this 


ha] 


paragraph. 
E. V. omits own twice, apparently for the sake of elegance, but improperly since the emphasis is thus lost.—R. ] 


9 Ver. 29.—{The Rec. (with D2 K. L., 
that it is accepted by nearly all modern editors.— 
10 


re 9s 9 cursives) reads: xvptos, but the authority for Xpuords is so decisive, 
/ 


Ver. 30.—{ Lachmann, on the authority of &.1 A. B., good cursives, a few versions and fathers, omit éx THs capKds— 


batéwv avToov,. 


Alford brackets them. They are found in §%4 D, E. F. G. 
fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (ed. 7), Harless, Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth. 


K. L., nearly all cursives, versions and 
The recurrence of avrod would 


readily occasion the omission, while the citation is not exact enough to ergot an interpolation from the LXX.—We must 


insert being, to avoid theconnection: members of his flesh, which the E, 


» Suggests.—K. 


Il Ver. 32.—[The articles, rov, rHv (so LXX. Gen. ii. 24), found in the Rec. X. A. D8 K. L., most cursives, good versions, 


are rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Alford and most, on the authority of B. D.1 


cursives, and 


1 F., good 
distinct statements of Origen and Jerome.—So avrod after ma7épa on the same authority (§! in addition) and for the 


same reason.—R. 


12 Ver. $2 iHtere instead of rH yuvacxi (LXX., %1 A. D.1 F) the best editors accept pds Thy yuvaixa avrodo 
authority of 8.3 B. D8 K. L., nearly all cursives, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret.—R. F % : re oe ee 
18 Ver. 33.—[Lachmann and Alford bracket eis, but the external authority (B. K., a few cursives) against it is slight, 


and it might have been omitted because not understood.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


To Wives; vers. 22-24. a. The exhortation, 
ver. 22; b. The basis of it, vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 22. The exhortation. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your own husbands, ai 
yuvaikec toi¢g idiorg avdpaorv, — This 
section with its particular duties is so closely 
connected to the last sentence: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another,” with its general du- 
ties, that the form is thus abbreviated. Accord- 
ingly the verb to be supplied should be impera- 
tive, as in some of the various readings, as is 
required also by the arrangement of the section 
itself (vers. 25, 28, 83). BeneeL Inferiores 
priore loco ponuntur, deinde superiores 25, vi. 1, 4, 
5, 9; 1 Pet. iii. 1, guia propositio est de subjectione : 
et inferiores debent officium facere, qualescunque sunt 
superiores. Multi etiam ex inferioribus fiunt superi- 
ores: et qui bene subest, bene preest. The term 
idcoc is almost invariably joined with ‘ hus- 
bands” in the New Testament (Tit. ii. 5,17; 1 
Pet. iii. 1, 5; 1 Cor. vii. 2: trav éavrovd yovaixa— 
rov idiov avdpa: xiv. 85). We even find idcoc 
avtwv rpogarne (Tit. i. 12) marking in addition to 
the ‘‘their,” that no strange (antithesis: idvoc) 
one isto be thought of. From this it follows 
that 6 idcoc avfp is not simply—=husband (Har- 
LESS), nor idsoc=éavrod, avtov (Winer, p. 145). 
It has elsewhere its definite meaning=proprius, 
as WINER admits in regard to many passages, 
and the Apostle had in this one precept of obedi- 
ence for the wife a good and sufficient reason for 
defining the husband with idso¢; this justifies the 
sharpening by which the command appears a 
natural one.* At the same time it points to the 
fact, that the wife is found to the husband in 
another way than he to her. She has here her 
calling, the avocation of the husband extends 
further. Itis also to be noticed with Bencet: 
Mulieres obsequi debent suis maritis, etiamsi alibi 
meliora viderentur consilia. See Doctr. Notes. 

As tothe Lord, éc 76 kvpé@.—tThe singu- 
lar requires according to the context a reference 
to Christ (vi. 1, 6,°6, 7), and ‘as’? marks a re- 
ality ; behind the husband stands the Lord Him- 
self. Thus the obedience ischaracterized. The 
obedience is to be rendered not to the husband 
as man, but as “own husband” in and by 
whose person the Lord is honored who has es- 
tablished the relation, whom the husband him- 





* (“The duty of submission is plainly based on that tender- 
ness, specialty, or exclusiveness of relationship which tétovs 
implies” (Eapre). So ALFoRD, ELLIcorT, following BENGEL 
and Meyer, against De Werte, , OLSHAUSEN.—R. | 





self must obey.* Hence it is not the husband as 
lord (THom. Aquinas, SEMLER and others). 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 23. Because a husband is head of his 
wife [5re advqp éote KEegpahy THE yuvacKkéc]. 
—The foundation of the exhortation is intro- 
duced by érz, “‘because.” ’Av7@p, ‘*husband,” 
without the article, designates generally every 
husband,} who as such is ‘‘head”’ of the definite 
wife, chosen and won by him (r#¢ yvvack 6c). 
The position of the husband is thus marked as 
of an organizing, managing, controlling and de- 
ciding character, which is further set forth by 
the comparison immediately following: 

As Christ also is head of the Church — 
‘Q¢ cai 6 Xpetordée places Him as parallel 
with the husband (ii. 8; iv. 17). On ‘head of 
the Church,” see i. 22; iv. 15. The wife and the 
Church are thus placed as parallels. 

Himself the Saviour of the body.—This 
distinguishes Christ from the husband. Avwroc¢ 
emphasizes Christ: He and none other. % w- 
THp Tov odpartocg, Saviour of the body, 
the Church, is He and He alone. It is thus 
explanatory of ‘Christ,’ marking His pecu- 
liar dignity, and not in apposition to “head.” 
This is not applicable to the husband as respects 
the wife; for him also Christ is the Redeemer. 
[Aurorp thus expands the Apostle’s thought: 
‘‘In Christ’s case the Headship is united with, 
nay gained by, His having saved the body in the 
process of Redemption: so that I am not alleg- 
ing Christ’s Headship as one entirely identical 
with that other, for He has a claim to it and 
office in it peculiar to Himself.” So most.—R.] 
It is incorrect to take this as referring to the 
man also, in order thereby to remind husbands 
that they should make their wives happy (Eras- 
mus, Hormann, Schriftbeweis, II, 2, p. 133, and 
others); that thought belongs to the other part 





* (Ellicott: “Viewed in its simplest grammatical sense as 
the pronoun of the relative, the meaning would seem to be, 
‘yield that obedience to your husbands which you yield to 
Christ.’ As, however, the immediate context and still more 
the general current of the passage (comp. ver. 32) represent 
marriage in its typical aspect, ws will seem far more natur- 
ally to refer to the aspect under which the obedience is to be 
regarded UF pees Christo ipsimet, cujus locum et personam virt 
representant, Corn. a Lap.), than to describe the nature of it 
(adie) or the manner (De Wette) in which it is to be ten- 

ered. Still less probable isa reference merely to the simi- 
larity between the duties of the wife to the husband and the 
Church to Christ, as this interpretation would clearly require 
as 7 éxxA. TS Kup.: See Meyer.”—R] 

+ [Or better “a husband,” as an example of the class, 6 avijp 
would be “every husband” in each case, every one of the 
class (see WINER, pase but the article with yuvackos 
means “his” in thiscase.—R.] » ea 


tres 











CHAP. Vv. 22-338. 
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of the exhortation (ver. 25 ff.) and would weaken 
the notion of cwt4%p very much. Ser is over- 
refined in discovering in a Gpya an etymo- 
logical allusion, as Phil. iii. 20, 21. ‘ 


Ver. 24. Nevertheless as the Church is 
subject to Christ, @AAd O¢ } ExkAnoia 
brordocetar TO XptotTeO—AAAa, ‘‘never- 
theless,” in spite of the difference between Christ 
and the husband, the resemblance between the 
Church and the wife remains. Hence the parti- 
cle is adversative: Aabet quidem id peculiare 
Christus, quod est, est servator ecclesize, nihilominus 
sciant mulieres, sibi maritos preesse, Christi exem- 
plo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant (CaLvIn, 
Benaet and others).* It is accordingly neither 
syllogistic—ore, ovv (Beza [E. V.] and others), 
nor continuative—dé (WineR, p. 420), nor re- 
sumptive—inguam (HaRLEss). 

So let the wives also be to their hus- 
bands [oirwe kai ai yovaixeg Toig av- 
dpdotv].—The otrwe¢ «ai strongly marks the 
analogy. The verb is to be supplied as in ver. 
22. ‘The emphasis rests on the final words: in 
everything, év wdvre (1 Cor. i. 5)—kara 
mévra (Col. iii. 20, 22). From such a command 
we are not to infer that the reference is to Chris- 
tian wedlock (Hartess); this must indeed also 
be thoroughly correct. Neither the one (1 Cor. 
vii. 12-17) nor the other is to be accepted. ‘In 
everything” is limited by the context to that 
which the husband as such commands and which 
the wife as such has to do, but in neither con- 
trary to the Lord. [Hopas: “It teaches its 
extent, not its degree. It extends over all de- 
partments, but is limited in all,—first, by the 
nature of the relation; and secondly, by the 
higher authority of God.”—R. ] 


To HUSBANDS; vers. 25-31. a. The exhorta- 
tion, vers. 25-28; b. The basis of it, vers. 29-31. 

Ver. 25. Husbands, love your wives, o/ 
Gvdpec, dyanware tag yovairag éav- 
Tév. [See Textual Note ®].—Thus the husbands 
are exhorted, but a closer definition follows: 
Even as Christ also loved the Church.— 
Kadwe¢ xai 6 Xptoréc places the husbands 
in emphatic parallelism with Him, and the wives 
with the Church (rv éxxkAnoiav). Si omnia 
rhetorum argumenta in unum conjicias, non tam per- 
suaseris conjugibus dilectionem mutuam quam hic 
Paulus (BuaeNHAGEN). [Comp. the apt quota- 
tion from THEeopayLact in Exticotr, and the 
beautiful remarks of CHrysostom, cited at 
length by Atrorp in loco.—R.] “Hydaycev, 
“loved” (John xiii. 84; xv. 12; 1 John ii. 8; 
iii. 14) is more closely defined by procf of fact. 

And gave himself up for it,j cai éavroyv 
mapédwxkev bnip avrHe (ver. 2).—Here 
also we should not supply in thought: unto death 





*/[This view is simple, grammatical and introduces neither 
a truism (EApI£), nor an unnecessary limitation (WINER). 
It is accepted by AtrorD, Exticorr, Hopage and others. 
Eapie supposes an ellipsis, which is very objectionable. 
Atrorp: “ But what I do say is, that thus far the two Head- 
ships are to be regarded as identical, in the subjection of the 
body to the Head.” Nevertheless is on the whole the best 
rendering of yemaee 5 

+ [It would be more literal and perhaps better accordant 

ith the comparison to substitute the feminine pronoun 

, she) for “it” in vers, 26,27, but our lan is very 
stiff in its rules for gender.—R.] : 





(Meyer), if by that is meant only the death on 
the cross; the reference is to the entire suffer. 
ing including the last act as the extreme point. 
Thus the love required of the husband, a love 
self-devoting even unto death, gains a significant 
depth, while there still remains something im- 
portant which is incomparable: Christ first cre- 
ated the Church through love, as His love made 
a reconciliation of the world with God, redemp- 
tion from sin, and death, eternal life and salva- 
tion. 


Vers. 26, 27. The end of the self-sacrificing 
love of Christ. 

Ver. 26. That he might sanctify it.—Iva 
defines the end: avtyjv dytadoy. There is 
here indicated a continued action and dealing 
towards and upon the Church, the result of 
which is expressed in ver. 27 (‘‘that it should 
be holy and without blemish”); it is the posi- 
tive activity, effecting the ethical form and de- 
meanor which is well-pleasing to God. It is not 
merely segregare et sibi. consecrare (CALVIN [EApIE, 
but not to the exclusion of the idea of sanctifi- 
cation as a result.—R.] and others). The mo- 
dality is set forth in the participial clause: 
Cleansing it.—Ka@apica’, as ini. 9, 13. 
This indicates the negative activity directed 
against the evil which is to be removed; both, 
the positive and the negative, advance together 
and undivided. Hence it is not: after he 
cleansed it (OLsHausEN, Meyer and others),* 
nor, as though it were complete in a moment: 
and has cleansed it (LurHER). It continues: it 
is not a single member of the Church that is 
spoken of, but the totality of Christians. By 
what means then is the Church cleansed from 
sin? 

With the laver of the water, 76 Aottpyt 
Tov bd aroc.—Unquestionably this means bap- 
tism; the readers must have thus understood it 
(HaRLEsSS) ; insigne testimonium de baptismo ( BEN- 
GEL). The article (r@) denotes something well 
known; besides td aroc and the connection 
with kafapicac. Comp. Tit. iii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 11; 
Heb. x. 23; Acts x.47; xxii. 16. But the water 
does not give the cleansing which is spoken of, 
nor the bathing or washing. It is the baptism, 
not the bath in the water. Hence there is fur- 
ther added: in the word, év p#marts, in 
order to designate Christian baptism as to its 
essence. The notion of baptism, as a means of 
cleansing beside the sanctifying (see Doctr. Notes 
5, 6), as well as the position of this phrase re- 
quire us to take both together, and the usage 
respecting the word jjua and the connection by 
means of év (like vi. 2: évroAy év émayyedia) ad- 
mit of this. Paul uses pjyva (ver. 17; Rom. x. 
8,17; 2 Cor. xii. 4; comp. Heb. i. 3; xi. 3; 1 





* (Grammatically the participle may indicate either an 
act antecedent to or synchronous with that of the leading 
verb, either having cleansed or cleansing. The former is the 
view accepted by E.tticorr, ALForD, Eapre and Hopeg, mainly 
on doctrinal or logical ) eer derived from the reference 
to tism which immediately follows.—R. 
tL is word occurs only here and in Tit. iii. 5. It means 
not “washing,” but “laver,” (lavacrum, Vulgate); comp. 
Etxicort in loco. Dr. HopGe is scarcely justified therefore in 
finding an argument in favor of a particular mode of bap- 
tism in our phrase, which does not m i i 


ean: & Cour | w 
water, as he implies. The allusion to the bride’s bath before 
marriage . 


is accepted by Eapie, and most.—R.]} 
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Pet. i. 25) ina similar manner. [In all cases 
it refers directly or indirectly towards proceed- 
ing ultimately or immediately from God (Euuti- 
corr).—R.] The conjunction of xaBapoc, bdwp, 
Aéyoc, John xiii. 10; xv. 8, is well known. 
‘«‘The washing of water” takes place ‘in 
word,” consists essentially therein, hence the 
reference to God’s Word in general, and in 
particular to the name of the triune God and 
His promise. [Atrorp is quite correct in re- 
ferring it to “‘the preached word of faith (Rom. 
x. 8), of which confession is made in bap- 
tism, and which carries the real cleansing 
(John xv. 3; xvii. 17) and regenerating power 
(1 Pet. i. 23; iii. 2L)—so Augustine Tract. 80 
in Joan. 3, vol. iii. p. 1840, Migne; where 
these memorable words occur, ‘Detrahe verbum, 
et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad 
elementum, et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum tanquam 
visibile verbum.’” So substantially Eaviz, Ex- 
LicoTt, Hop@s and others. Comp. Doctr. Notes. 
—R. 

Hence it is incorrect totake év pf#uarti, iva 
as a Hebraism—to the end thereby (Koppg and 
others), or as formula baptizandi (GueEK Fa- 
THERS, ScHotastics and others). Nor is it to 
be joined with xafapicac (Benaet, Haruzss, 
Hormann, Schriftbeweis, If. 2, p. 185, who takes 
it as the word Matt. viii. 3: «a@apioOyr:), which 
would then have two means by the side of each 
other, or with dyadoy (Jerome, WINER, p. 130, 
Meyer and others), for in that case it would of 
necessity have been immediately subjoined. [The 
connection with the participle is defended by 
Eapis, Atrorp and Exiicorr (who more exactly 
suggests: ‘‘rather with the whole expression”’). 
The absence of the article is strongly opposed 
to Braune’s view, while the participle might 
well have two added qualifications, one an in- 


strumental dative and the other specifying with | 


év “the necessary accompaniment” (ELuicorr). 
‘‘Thus the word, preached and received, is the 
conditional element of purification,—the real 
water of spiritual baptism ;—that wherein and 
whereby alone the efficiency of baptism is con- 
veyed” (ALForD).—R. ] 


Ver. 27. That he might himself present 
to himself the Church glorious, iva za- 
pacthon avtoc géavt@ Evdosov THY éEk- 
kAnoiav.—This second iva depends on dyidon, 
the end and aim of which it introduces: ‘He 
might himself present,” ete. He and none other 

av7éc), without the co-operation of others for 
Himself (éav7 )* and not for others, the world 
or anything else, to His own good-pleasure pre- 
sents the Church gloriously. The figure (wapa- 
orjoa) is taken, as in 2 Cor. xi. 2, from the 
adorning of a bride; hence the emphatically 
placed évdofov, which in 1 Cor. iv. 10 is the an- 
tithesis of drzuoc,, is like Luke vii. 25 (év iuari- 
oug) to be applied to the glorious appearance, 
so that the Church thus appears ‘ worthy of the 
calling” (iv. 1), or ‘of the Lord” (Col. i. 10), 
“of God” (1 Thess. ii. 12; 3 John 6), respon- 
deat idex suse xterne (BeneeL). The result of 
the dy:dCevv is the dogdzev, both belong together : 





* [More literally and correctly “to Himself,” He alone 
presents, He receives (ELLIcoTT).—R.] 





sanctitas est gloria interior, gloria est sanctitas emi- 
cans (BEnGeEL)*. 
The second clause beginning with iva is not 


to be placed as parallel to the first, nor is the 


figure of an offering to be substituted for that of 
adorning (Harxess). But itis to be maintained, 
that this state of things for the Church is not 


attained in this life (RupgeLBacH), while at the 


same time we may say with Bence: (id valet suo 
modo jam de hac vita), The vital process in the 
individual and in the whole is indeed that of a 
development from seed to harvest, is not complete 
at one stroke, has its stadia and phases. The 
consummation is really only at the conclusion 
(Second Advent). [So Atrorp, Eapre and most. 
Hopae has a full note on the question.—R. ] 

Not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, “7 éxyovcav oriirovh prtridah tre 
tTotovtwv.—Thus the Apostle describes more 
clearly évdofov.— = m ido cy (2 Pet. ii. 13; comp. 
Jude 12), parallel to uauoc, designates what 
clings to her from without, spot and stain, what 
is loathsome, the remains of the previous walk 
and conversation; puric, wrinkle, refers to in- 
ternal emotions, which fix themselves in the 
countenance, and disfigure the face as it grows 
old, Other antitheses, as those of Grorius (the 
former applying to carere vitiis, the latter to vege- 
tos semper esse, to what is good) are not justified 
bythe language. The final phrase negatives the 
least spot or wrinkle or even what is similar, 
hence in general what can disfigure. [‘*The 
terms are taken from physical beauty, health, 
and symmetry, to denote spiritual perfection” 
(Eapie).—R. | 

But that it might be, 442’ iva 7 instead 
of aad’ obcav, in accordance with the liveliness 
of the Greek, who liked the transition from the 
participle into the finite verb. Wuner, p. 587. 
This iva is parallel to the second one at the be- 
ginning of this verse. [Hence ‘‘might” must 
be substituted for ‘should ” (E. V.), to indicate 
the parallelism.—R.] The final end of the sane- 
tifying is the being holy and without blem- 
ish.{—To the “‘wrinkle”’ proceeding from within 
the ‘‘ holy” corresponds, to the external “spot” 
duwpoc, ‘* without blemish” (i. 4). 


Ver. 28. Thus, otrwe¢, points emphatically 
to what. precedes, on which account Harigss 
(with Estrus: digressus nonnihil ad mysterium, 
nune ad institutum redit) incorrectly excludes the 
definite comparison for wedded life, as though it 
were inappropriate, when only prudence, mode- 
ration are commanded, It is not to be referred 
to the following ®¢ (B-Crusius). [So Atrorp, 
But Exuicorr, Eapvie and Hopage agree with 





* [Exiicort: “ The Church glorious; the tertiary predicate 
évdogov (Donaldson, Gr. 3 489) being placed emphatically 
forward and receiving its farther explanation from the par- 
ticipial clause which follows.” The reading of the Ree., 
giving avrynv as the direct object of the verb, necessarily led 
to the obscuration of the force of the word, disturbing the 
grammatical structure by makiug Thy é€xxAnoiay the 
tertiary predicate.—R. | 

+ (The German editors and commentators (TISCHENDORF 
and Meyer, Braune also) accent this word 
Eapiz, ALrorp and Exuicotr adopt: oridAos. The iota is 
short apparently, hence the latter is correct. The word be- 


lo to later Greek.—R. 
tt" Blameless ” (ELticott, ALForD); but “without blem- 
ish” retains the etymological reference, thus bet- 
ter with the figurative current of the verse.—R.] 


: omwtAos, but. 
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Braune, in referring of rw¢ to what precedes, 
i. e., ‘thus, in like manner as Christ,” while d¢ 
indicates not the measure, but a fact, ‘as they 
are,” e¢e.—R, } 

Ought husbands to love their own 
wives [kai oj dvdpec d¢étAovorv dyargy 
tag éavtrév yuvaixac].—The comparison 
with Christ is now especially denoted by «ai 
before of dvdpec. 'OdeirAovorv presup- 
poses a command for this, the ‘‘new command- 
ment” (see ver. 25), which corresponds with 
nature, as God has ordained it,* and, applying 
to fraternal fellowship, is then certainly valid 
for marital fellowship, as is indicated by the 
next phrase which introduces a motive: as their 
own bodies, 6c ra éavTdv céuaTtTa— 
Ilere & ¢ is evidently a designation of a reality, 
curresponding to the figure, that the man is the 
head of the wife (ver. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 3). [See 
Eapie for a lucid statement of the correct view 
respecting this particle.—R.] It is not compa- 
rative (Grotius), hence not—as themselves. 

The result of the view that the husband is the 
head of the wife, while the wife is the body of 
the husband, as the Church is Christ’s body is 
this thought: He who loveth hisown wife 
loveth himself, 6 dyarav rv éavrtrod 
yuvaixa, éavtov ayandé.—Comp. ver. 83. 
On this general proposition what follows rests. 


The basis of the exhortation; vers. 29-31. 

Ver. 29. For no one ever hated his own 
flesh, oidcic yap rote tHv éavTtov caépka 
éuionoev.—Tae ground which follows is intro- 
duced by ydép.+ Inthe first place a general fact 
is negatively expressed. ‘*No man ever” is not 
limited ; not even nisi scilicet a natura et a se ipso 
desciscat (BeNGEL). For ail ‘“‘unsparingness of 
the body” (Col. ii. 22) rests on self-deception. 
If he actually injures himself, it cannot even 
then be said that he ‘‘hateth his own flesh.” 
Paul did not choose céua here, because he al- 
ready had in mind the quotation (ver. 31), which 
refers to the institution of marriage in Paradise 
before the fall; there as here all that is sinful is 
excluded from the odp£, which is not of itself 
subject to sin. Mvoeiv is chosen, because the 
disposition is spoken of; it is to be understood 
like 1 John iii. 15. Grortvs aptly recalls Cur- 
tius, vii.: corporibus nostris, que utique non odimus ; 
Seneca, ep. 14: fateor insitam esse corporis nostri 
caritatem; De Clem. 1, 5: Si quod adhuc collegitur, 
animus reipublice tu es, illa corpum tuum, vides, ut 
puto, quam necessaria clementia sit. Tibi enim 
parcis, quum videris alteri parcere. Comp. Prov. 
xi. 15, 17. 

But nourisheth and cherisheth it [412’ 
éxrpéget kat O4Aret aitiv.J—AAAG na- 
turally takes out of oideic the subject éxacroc, 











wl ehh this passage Dr. Hopae correctly infers the falsity 
of the Hopkinsian view that all love and all holiness is 
disinterested benevolence, proportioned to the capacity of its 
object. We do love ourselves, and our bodies, and it is not 
only natural, but according to Scripture so to do.—R. 

[The whole tenor of the argument is thus stated by E- 
Licorr: “Men ought to love their wives as Christ loves His 
Church, as being in fact (I might add) their own (éavrav) 

; yes, I say the man who loves his wife loves himself 
(éavrév); for if he hated her he would hate (according to the 
axiom in ver, 28) his own flesh, whereas on the contrary, un- 
less he acts against nature, he nourishes it, even as (to urge 
the comparison again) Christ nourishes His Church.”—R.] _ 





each one. The first verb, the strengthened 
tpégew, refers to the growing development 
brought about through nourishment (Meyer) ; 
it occurs only here and in vi. 4. The second 
verb (only here and 1 Thess. ii. 7) is stronger 
than Gepuaive (Jas. ii. 16) which is also more 
general, and denotes the warming upon and with 
one’s self; hence it is used of brooding, Deut, 
xxii. 6 pcm it is more than fovet ( Vulgate), 
phlegt (Lutaer). The two expressions are dis 
tinguished by Bencet so far correctly that he 
remarks on the former intws, on the latter ad ez- 
tra, but he is faulty in thinking of victws in con- 
nection with the former, amictus with the latter, 
The one refers to the strengthening food, renew- 
ing the life, the other to the protection and pre- 
servation of the life. Hariess incorrectly de- 
nies any distinction, taking both as descriptive 
of maternal love. 

Even as Christ also doth the Church 
[xa0Oc¢ kai 6 Xptordoc THY ExkAnoiar]. 
—What is of universal validity within the sphere 
of creation, is found also in the Redeemer as 
respects His Church (He nourishes and cherishes 
it). Srrer applies it to the Lord’s Supper, which 
is indeed not to be excluded, thinking that after 
the nasci in the baptism (ver. 26) the pasci is 
here spoken of. It is more natural to remember 
how Christ calls Himself the bread of life (John 
vi. 48, 51), which “nourishes,” not in the Lord’s 
Supper alone, even though it takes place there 
in its most full and intense form, and also that 
He compares Himself to a hen (Matt. xxiii. 37) 
that covereth with her wings, thus protecting 
and cherishing (094A 7ec) at the same time. 
Grotivus (nutrit eam verbo et spiritu, vesiit virtuti- 
bus) is correct only in the first part of his com- 
ment. Evidently the spheres of Creation and 
Redemption do not fall outside each other; the 
former finds in the latter its restoration and 
consummation, the latter in the former its basis 
and point of connection. What is unnatural is 
unchristian. 


Ver. 30 proves the action of Christ to His 
Church through her intimate union with Him: 

Because we are members of his body 
[ore wédAy Eouév Tov CoOmartog aiTod).— 
‘*Because”’ connects with the foregoing thought: 
He nourisheth and cherisheth the Church. The 
Church is now the subject, which inheres in 
éouév, Every individual is so, as the plural 
indicates. The Church as a whole as also indi- 
vidually, the members of the Church are then 
‘members of His body.” Here rd cdma ad- 
tov is evidently—d Xpiorde (1 Cor. vi. 15; xii. 
27), on which account Benaex is correct in say- 
ing: corpus hic dicitur non ecclesia, gue continen- 
tur in subjecto ‘+ sumus,’’ sed corpus ipsius Christi ; 
hence this is entirely like 1 Cor. x. 16 (Stier), 
The membership, which is designated by the 
emphatically placed uéAy, and which is con- 
ceived of as existing in the word éopéy, is de. 
signed to mark Christendom and Christians as 
‘integral parts of His body” (Meyer). A 
closer definition follows. 

Being of his flesh and of his bones, éx 
THO CapKodc avToU Kal ik TOY bcTéws 
av Tov.—First of all the repeated preposition 
must be noticed, marking as it does the origin 
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and the appertaining to. The phrase denotes 
the personality and corporeality of Christ, in 
which the Church with her members originates. 
The connection with and origin from Christ, 
from the historical, incarnate Christ, from His 
personal body, is designated in such a way, that 
we as well as the whole Church are to be re- 
garded as His production and possession; and 
this is expressed with the Scripture passage, or 
at least with a reminiscence of the passage, which 
refers to the creation of the woman out of the 
first Adam in Paradise (Gen. ii. 23: LXX.: trovro 
viv dorouv éx Tdv daTéwv ov, Kal odps EK Tijc capKég 
pov), because Christ is the second Adam (1 Cor. 
xv. 45, 47; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13), and the Church, 
as well as each of its members, is a creation 
(1 Cor. v.19). Comp. the parable of the Vine 
and the branches (John xv. 1 ff). Our life in 
Christ proceeds in its inmost nature from holi- 
ness, is really strengthened from Him, and af- 
fects the resurrection body. 

Accordingly it is inappropriate to think only 
of the close union of Christ with us (Koppe), or 
the identity of our nature with His (Latin 
Faruers), or only of spiritual origin (Greek 

'Fatuers, Erasmus, Catovius, Hormann, Schrift- 
beweis, II., 2, p. 187, Meyer and others), or only 
of the death of the cross (GRoTIUS: ex carne ejus 
et ossibus cruci adfixis, i. e., ex passione ejus predi- 
cata et credita ortum habuit ecclesia; ScHENKEL, 
who refers to ver. 24), or the Lord’s Supper 
(Kannis, HArtess, OLSHAUSEN, Stier and 
others), or the glorified body (Guss: Christi Per- 
son, p. 274 ff.). Benaet, who is followed, up to 
a certain point, by Srrer, since he also finds in 
the creation of the woman out of Adam a type 
of the creation of the Church out of Christ, 
must be regarded as fanciful despite the several 
apt remarks he makes: Moses ossa prius, Paulus 
CARNEM prius nominat; naturalem quippe structu- 
ram, de qua tlle, ossa potissimum sustinent ; ut in 
nova creatione caro Christi magis consideratur. 
Porro Moses plenius loquitur; Paulus omittit que 
ad propositum non xque pertinent. Non ossa et 
caro nostra, sed NOs spiritualiter (STIER: via spiri- 
tualiter in corporationem vergente) propagamur ex 
humanitate Christi, carnem et ossa habente. RurcK- 
ERT is altogether perverted in his notion that 
the Apostle himself had no definite idea in his 
mind; if he waives an explanation of the pas- 
sage, so he must waive first of all his own ex- 
planation. : 

[In agreement with the view of Braune, in 
the main, the following statement is appended. 
The Apostle here asserts a state (éouev) of 
Christians, originating from Christ (éx), analo- 
gous to the physical derivation of Eve from 
Adam and the consequent union subsequently 
between them. The direct reference to every 
nuptial union (Eapie) does not accord with the 
preposition or the immediate allusion. This is 
the mystical relation, implying as Hodge well 
contends, something more than that we derive 
our spiritual life from Christ, as Eve her spiri- 
tual life from Adam (Exticort, Atrorp, follow- 
ing Meyer), since the peculiar language seems 
to involve more; and something else than that 
we are partakers of the substance of Christ’s 
body, as Eve was formed out of the substance 
of Adam’s body (Cavin, and with various modi- 





a reference is foreign to 


fications most strong sacramentalists), a view 
which tends to materialistic conceptions of the 
union, and, in attempting to explain one acknow- 
ledged mystery, creates confusion instead of 
clearness. This middle position accepts a con- 
nection with Him, ‘‘not simply and generally 
by a spiritual union, but in some close and de- 
rivative way, which the Apostle calls a mystery” 
(Eavre), leaving the matter there. As regards 
the secondary application to the Sacraments, 
which Exxicorr and Worpsworra (with many 
German commentators) accept, it may be re- 
marked, that these undoubtedly constitute signs 
and seals, and in a certain sense means of main- 
taining this union, but this passage, which speaks 
not of *“*body and blood,” but of “flesh and 
bones,” does not distinctly refer to these, so that 
nothing can be deduced from it in regard to the 
communication with Christ’s glorified, or trans- 
muted, body in the Lord’s Supper. Comp. the 
full, clear and excellent discussion of Hopasx, 
who opposes CALVIN’s views most strenuously. 


Ver. 31. Paul in this verse proceeds with the 
passage which follows the saying of Adam re- 
specting the woman brought to him (Gen. ii. 24, 
LXX.: évexev tobrov xaradeiwer dvOpwroc tiv rartpa 
avtov Kal tiv pyrépa abrov Kal mpooKuAAnPhoerat 
Tpo¢ Tiv yuvaika avTov kai écovras oi dio ei¢ cdpKa 

iav): 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and the two shall be one flesh.—The 
changes are inconsiderable: adv7ri instead of 
évexev, TaTépa and wyrépa, according to the 
best authorities, without the articles and pro- 
nouns, Ty yvvaixi at least a various reading as 
Matt. xix. 5. Notwithstanding this, it is nota 
quotation, since there is nothing to indicate this. 
He merely continues in the words of Moses, 
which he uses with slight variations, while the 
Lord introduces them (Matt. xix. 5) with elev, 
and Paul himself in 1 Cor. vi. 16, the last clause 
with dyciv. Further, this passage is not a part 
of Adam’s speech, since he could say nothing of 
forsaking father and mother, unless it be taken 
asa prediction (Stier) [JEROME: primus vates 
Adam]; in which case, however, he would still 
in the last clause have prophesied respecting 
himself. [Comp. Genesis, p. 209.—R.] Hence it 
is not strange that the Apostle passes over the in- 
tervening clause, in which HaruEess unneces- 
sarily finds a difficulty. 

*Avri robrov is then, if we compare af? 
ov ( 2 Thess. ii. 19; Luke i. 2; xii. 3; xix. 44), 
Jor this, that the woman is taken from the man, 
he will cling to her; ei¢ dyocBjv (WiNER, p. 342). 
Paul unmistakably thus returns to the conjugal 
state, after he has finished the proof (ver. 30) 
for ‘as Christ also” (ver. 29). Hence it is not 
necessary with BLeeKk to supply after ver. 30: 
we are of His flesh and bones, the following 
middle term: as the woman is not of the flesh 
and bones of the man, to which ver. 31 refers. 
Tovrov is not to be referred to our origin from 
Christ, to whom the forsaking of father and 
mother does not apply, the forsaking of father 
not in the future at least oe te > and such 

© purpose, the ¢ 
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to the wife, the Church, since either this did not 
at all exist when He was born a man, or He al- 
ready clung to it in love, without the necessity 
of first forsaking the Father. Indeed, the future 
(karaAeciwec) may be regarded here in this 
saying of Moses, analogously to the future [the 
ethical future] of the commandments (Rom. xiii. 
9: ov morxeboe, K. T.A.), as the precept corres- 
penning to the relations as established in Godl’s 
word, 

Kai écovrae ot dto ei¢ cdpra piav re- 
fers to a gradual coming to pass of unity (hence 
ei¢ with the accusative), and that, too, in the 
case of two different persons (oi dio, dpcev kai 
OjAv, Gen. i. 27), who from within becomes one 
in all external circumstances, non solum uli antea, 
respectu. orlus, sed respectu nove conjunctionis 
(Benaet). Henceitis not necessary to find here 
only a prophecy of the Second Advent of Christ, 
who now as Betrothed and afterwards as hus- 
band, clings to the Church (Meyer), nor in the 
Mosaic passage a prophetic type of Christ and 
His Church (Stier), nor to refer the last clause 
to the Lord’s Supper (Catvin, Beza, Haruzss, 
OusHAuseN, Kaunis). 

[The main difficulty is in regard to the con- 
nection. , Meyer (and many others from Curys- 
ostom to ALrorp) refers ‘for this cause” to 
ver. 30, thus applying our verse to the relation 
of Christ and the Church. But the Apostle is 
recalling a passage at the basis of which lies the 
fact of Kve’s being taken out of Adam, and the 
slight alteration he makes does not show an in- 
tent to apply it differently here. Besides the 
whole section treats of the relation of husband 
and wife, and this is, therefore, to be regarded 
as the leading reference unless the other,is dis- 
tinctly marked. This principle the Apostle him- 
self assumes in ver. 382: “ But J speak concern- 
ing Christ and the Church.” At the same time 
we must accept a secondary application (Euui- 
cotr) to Christ and the Church, not simply be- 
cause most commentators have done so, but be- 
cause the whole tenor of the passage and the in- 
terpretation of ver. 32 seem to demand it. The 
view of Hariess, OtsHausen and Hopaz, that 
the last clause alone refers to Christ and the 
Church, the early part being introduced merely 
for the sake of that clause, seems to be an exe- 
getical make-shift. As the Apostle had left out 
a part of the original passage in Genesis, he 
might just as readily have omitted all that was 
irrelevant. Still less tenable is the special ap- 
plication, which OtsHauseNn makes, comparing 
the Lord’s Supper and conjugal cohabitation, 
showing that allegory may serve to foster the 
coarsest materialistic conceptions. Mryer’s 
paraphrase is as follows: ‘* Wherefore, because 
we are members of Christ, of his flesh and bones, 
shall a man leave (i. ¢., Christ at the Second Ad- 
vent) his father and his mother (i. ¢., according to 
the mystical sense of Paul: He will leave His 
seat at the right hand of God) and shall be joined 
to his wife (to the Church), and (and then the two) 
(the husband and the wife, i. ¢., the descended 
Christ and the Church) shall be one flesh.” Such 
a view is to be expected from this commentator, 
whose grammatical exactness is exceeded only 

by his fondness for bringing in a reference to the 
Second Adyent, but it fails to meet with general 





acceptance. Jeremy Taytor: “Christ descended 
from His Father’s bosom and contracted His 
divinity with flesh and blood, and married our 
nature, and we became a Church ;’’ but this con- 
fuses our nature with the Church, as well as, 
impliedly, the Bride and the offspring. ALrorp 
is safer in regarding ‘the saying as applied to 
that, past, present, and future, which consti- 
tutes Christ’s union to His Bride the Church: 
His leaving the Father’s bosom, which is past— 
His gradual preparation of the union, which is 
present, His full consummation of it, which is 
Suture.’ All these views may be held as partial 
elucidations of the matter in hand on the side of 
the application to Christ and the Church, which 
was doubtless in the Apostle’s mind, but we still 
insist that so detailed a passage has a primary 
reference to a union, where a mere man leaves 
his earthly father and mother, and is joined to his 
wife.—With all these allegorical interpretations, 
one thought, which inheres in the passage, as 
referring tothe human relation, has been too much 
overlooked, viz., that it is the man who forsakes 
father and mother. It is remarkable how true 
this is, and how it comes out in works of fiction, 
in homely sayings like this: ‘* My son is my son 
till he gets hima wife, but my daughter’s my 
daughter all her life,’ in the feelings, since 
mothers and sisters are rarely jealous of the man, 
but so often of the woman, who marries into the 
family. Nor does social custom fail to recog- 
nize this. The basis of allis the principle set 
forth in vers. 28, 29.—R.] 


Comprehensive double conclusion; vers. 32, 88. 

Ver, 82. This mystery is a great one, rd 
Bvothptov TovTo pméya éoriv.—the posi- 
tion of the words must be noticed. Winer (p. 
163) remarks that ovro¢ usually comes before the 
noun, and éxeivoc after, and that accords with the 
nature of thecase. Deviations have their ground 
in the context. Paul lays the stress here on 
‘‘mystery,” the position after the noua weakens 
the demonstrative ; it is not decxrix@c, does not 
refer to the last point alone. There is here a 
retrospect over the whole paragraph. Benaen 
is correct: mysterium appellatur non matrimonium 
humanum (ver. 33), sed ipsa conjunctio Christi et 
ecclesiw. ‘* Mystery” (i. 9; iii. 8, 4, 9; vi. 19) 
is a fact, which either entirely or partially trans- 
cends the understanding, as the Divine will, a 
decree of God, the truth in its depth, etc. Here 
it is the union of the man and woman in wed- 
lock, and of Christ and His congregation in the 
church, which the Apostle so presents that the 
latter is the pattern, and the former the copy. It 
is irrelevant to suppose a reference to a con- 
cealed sense inthe words of Moses, so that 
elpnuévov, yeypaupévoy, is to be supplied (GRrortius, 
Stier, Rueckert, Meyer and others). It is 
termed ‘ great,” because Paul himself plus sen- 
sit, quam ti, ad quos scribebat, caperent; comp. 
Rom. xi. 33. 

[Hopae seems inclined to refer ‘‘this mys- 
tery ” to the union of Christ and the Church, in 
accordance with his view of ver. 31. Eapis 
agrees exactly with Braune, while ALrorp refers 
it to “the mystery of the spiritual union of 
Christ with our humanity, typified by the close 


‘conjunction of the marriage state,” alluded to in. 
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ver. 31. Exuicorr applies it to the close con- 
junction of the married state: He adds: ‘ Ver. 
29 states the exact similarity of the relationship; 
ver. 80 the ground of the relation in regard of 
Christ and the Church; ver. 31 the nature of the 
conjugal relation with a probable application 
also to Christ; ver. 32 the mystery of that con- 
jugal relation in itself, and still more so in its 
typical application to Christ and His Church.” 
Eapige: ‘Vers. 25-28 introduce the spiritual 
nuptial relation, ver. 29 affirms ‘its reality, ver. 
80 gives the deep spiritual ground or origin of 
it, while the quotation in ver. 31 shows the au- 
thorized source of the image, and ver. 82 its ul- 
timate application guarding against mistake.” 
On ‘‘ mystery,” see chap. iii. 8.—R. 

But I.—’Ey@ is used only with emphasis 
(Winer, p. 144), and must have an antithesis, 
which the context gives; here it is (ver. 33); 
‘‘you.” Aé, but, is merely metabatic (MEYER) ; 
therefore: I, the Apostle, the unmarried one.*— 
Say itin regard to Christ and the Church 
[Aéyw ei¢ Xptorov Kal eicg tTHv ExkAn- 
oiav].—Aéfyev ei¢ marks the aim of the dis- 
course, as Acts ii. 25; Heb. vii. 14; John viii. 
26 (Winer, p. 870). Here Aéyevv is the expres- 
sion of the opinion and view of Paul, who refers 
the mystery to ‘‘Christ and the Church” as the 
archetype and prototype for Christians in the 
marital fellowship. The repetition of the article 
is emphatic, containing a caution to consider this 
on account of the consequence for the copy, 
marriage. Itisincorrect to take Aéyw=I apply 
it (StreR), or, I cite it (Meyer; Luther, too, is 
wrong: of Christ and the Church, and the Vul- 
gate: in Christo et in ecclesia. On the Romanist 
error, which regards marriage as a Sacrament, 
to which the Vulgate gives occasion, see Doctr. 
Note7.f 


Ver. 33. Nevertheless ye also.—Il 14» 
(from mAéov) precisely: further, beyond this, 
that is beyond the saying on my part, kai jpeic. 
There is, therefore, no digression to be accepted, 
from which he now returns to the subject, ver. 
28 (BENGEL: quasi oblitus proposite rei nune ad 
rem revertitur; Har.ess, BLEEK), nor is it: in 
order to enter no further upon this mystery 
(Meyer).t 

Severally, let each one, of ka éva 
ExaotToc, vos singuli, each one without excep- 
tion; the masculine and the context point to hus- 
bands.—So love his own wife as himself, 
THY éauvToV yvvaika Ob’TwC GyaTaTw oC 
éavtév.—Loving as one’s self is a conception, 





* [The reference is apparently not so much to his celibacy, 
as to the subjective character of the application and com- 
parison, while the slightly adversative dé contrasts it with 
any other interpretation that might have been adduced: “ the 
mystery of this closeness of the conjugal relation is great, 
but Lam myself speaking of it in its still deeper application, 
in reference to Christ and the Church” (E.icort).—R.] 

+ (Our English and American commentators do not fail to 
notice this blunder of the Council of Trent, but some people 
who speak English treat the Authorized Version with the same 
reverence; ministers preach from the sound of the E. V., not 
the sense of the WordofGod. The Romanist can cover his 
blunder by the sanction given to the Vulgate by his church, 
but Protestants have no such amen ee) ® 

t [The view of Meyer is accepted by apis, Hoper, Exti- 
corr, ALFORD, and seems perfectly tenable. Branne’s view 
results from the effort to maintain a decided antithesis to 
“J” in “ye,” when most commentators find the antithesis 
to “ye also” in “Christ."—R.) } Ld 





he loves himself, but: in this manner (like Christ) 
__ “he own wife as being himself; comp. ver. 

And let the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.—The construction: 4 62 yur? 
iva goBHrat Tov dvdpa, presupposes some- 
thing to be supplied: volo aut simile quid piam 
(Gal. ii. 10; v. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 2; vii. 29; 2 Cor. 
viii. y BENGEL, and answers to an imperative, 
as indeed one precedes (Winer, pp. 295, 587). 
It is stronger, however, than an imperative; 47 
dé yvv4% stands first emphatically. [See Exur- 
cort, who Accepts & nominative absolute, reach- 
ing the same conclusion as Braune. “Let the 
wife see,” brings out the emphasis quite well.— 
R.] Particula vim habet, vin temperat ellipsis 
morata (BeNGEL). Thus a special weight for 
house and husband is laid upon this, that she 
does her duty, which is summed up in go Brac 
and traced to its inmost ground in vers. 22-24. 
(EcuMENIUS: @¢ Tpéret yuvaika goPeicar pi. 
dovaorperac. See Doctr. Note 1, 8, 4.  Optime 
cohxrebit concordia, si utrimque constabunt officia 
(Erasmus). [Eaprie well remarks: ‘What is 
instinctive on either side is not enforced, but 
what is necessary to direct and hallow such an 
instinct is inculeated.”—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fundamental features of the moral conduct 
of man and wife towards each other are the prin- 
cipal points in this section. The Apostle refers 
the subject, with wholesome words and grand 
freedom from all casuistry, back to the main 
point, to its briefest expression: As regards the 
wife, to be subordinate to the husband (vers. 22, 
24), to reverence him (ver. 33); as regards the 
wife, to love the husband (vers. 25, 28,33). The 
former is in force since Gen. iii. 15: “Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee;” it is not, however, merely a conse- 
quence of the fall and a punishment, but inheres 
in the position of the woman and her corres- 
ponding endowment and nature, since she was 
to bea help-meet for the man, that he should 
not be alone (Gen. ii. 18). In this is at once im- 
plied that there is here meant no servile sub- 
jection, no forced, legal obedience, no loveless, 
joyless fear, by indicating that the man as the 
head of the wife, in his mind, character and ac- 
tivity is placed as the representative and pro- 
vider for his own in circles outside that of the 
house, the context defines the subordination and 
fear to this extent, that, as soul, heart, disposi- 
tion and honor of the household, she submits her- 
self to the regulations established by the hus- 
band in virtue of his office, and in tender thought 
avoids disturbing, injuring or destroying his 
work. Above the house stands the man’s avo- 
cation, which is from God, for which God has 
appointed him; hence it stands higher than the 
house, the character and life of which should 
subserve his avocation in the house alone. It is 
therefore in substance commanded that the wife 
should be subject, and in tender solicitude should 
fear to oppose the husband, to undervalue his 
arrangements, to make him discontented or an- 
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gry while tarrying in the house to strengthen | love the wife, without egotism, without tyranny 
Himself for his avocation.* and despotism, without any severity to be the 


The wife who refuses this subordination and 
considerate respect, who does not see and seek 
her mission in the house, in the service of her 
husband, becomes an offensive caricature: from 
‘discontent there is bad progress to growling, 
managing, seeking the mastery, scolding, and 
finally to ‘‘emancipation.” Thus is stripped off 
and destroyed, not only what is Christian, but 
what is germanic, even what is womaaly, es- 
pecially what is peculiar and individual, the 
special gift of the Creator. JezeseL and Hero- 
DIAs are examples of thiskind. The true charac- 
ter shines in Saran (1 Pet. iii. 1-6).—To the 
husband one command is given, and in this one 
three requirements: Love even unto self-sacrifice, 
with the consequence and purpose of sanetifica- 
tion (vers. 25-27), and this with such energy, 
purity and constancy, that more is required of 
the husband than of the wife. The wife should 
love the husband, as the Church loves Christ, in 
entire, exclusive, indissoluble and ministering 
love, and the Ausband should love the wife, as 
Christ the Church, in entire, exclusive, indissolu- 
ble and protecting love. Itis more difficult to 





*(Hopee: “The ground of the obligation as it exists in 
nature is the eminency of the husband; his superiority in 
those attributes which enable and entitle him to command. 
He is larger, stronger, bolder,—has more of those mental and 
moral qualities which are required ina leader. This is just 
as plain from his history as that iron is heavier than water. 
The superiority of man, in the respects mentioned, thus 
taught in Scripture, bounded in nature, and proved by all 
experience, cannot be denied or disregarded without destroy- 
ing society and degrading both men and women. The superi- 
ority of the man, however, is not only consistent with the 
mutual dependence of the sexes, and their essential quality 
of nature and, in the kingdom of God, but also with the in- 
feriority of men to women in other qualities than those which 
entitle to authority. The Scriptural doctrine, while it lays 
the foundation for order in requiring wives to obey their hus- 
bands, at the same time exalts the wife to be the companion 
and ministering angel to the husband.” As aproof that this 
is the position assigned to woman by her own mind and heart, 
we may cite the works of imagination written by the most 
brilliant of the sex. ‘Their ideal of man, even when they 
write, personating the other sex, is one who from his nature 
demands their loving obedience. If it be said that many a 
woman is joined toa man, whose character does not thus de- 
mand the obedience of the superior mind, we must consider 
how often women accept the relation of wife, with a full know- 
ledge of the right pusition, as taught by God in nature andin 
His word, and yet conscious that they neither can nor will 
occupy that position to the man who becomes their legal hus- 
band. Such are punished in this life, and the cry about “the 
subjection of woman” is often the wail of distress resulting 
from such punishment.—As regards the relation of the sexes 
in general, though nothing is expressly said in this section, 
much may be interred. No doubt great mistakes have been 
made in drawing such inferences, but it is perfectly obvious 
that a distinction between the sexes is here assumed, which 
distinguishes, if it does not sharply divide, the sphere of duty 
belonging to each respectively. “ Woman’s work” is differ- 
ent from man’s work, though care should be taken neither 
arbitrarily to exclude her from certain kinds of labor, nor to 
deprive her of her just recompense for her work. The 
Church, too, should find work of a certain kind for many 
who are not “ wives,’’ by constituting them “ Bible-readers,” 
“deacouesses ;’ the mere office of Sunday-school teacher will 
not satisfy many such. since for that many are not adapted. 
—In regard to the question of “suffrage,” it is a fair infer- 
ence from our passage, that for a wife to vote independently 
would be a disturbance of the relation as ordained by 
-God; the question assumes a slightly different phase in re- 
gard to unmarried women of full age. Still even in the case 
of such, the passage at least lays the onus p. ion those 
who advocate the right. One popular argument urged in 
favor of “ women suffrage” is that thus drunkenness could 
be stopped by force of law. But not only is that method of 
1 justice, legality and expediency, but the question 
fairly arises how many men are driven to drunkenness by the 
a ad their wives to heed the spirit of the Apostle’s words, 








master in the house in true affection, than to be 
subject to the man in tender respect for his 
dignity as husband, and his avocation as man. 

_ 2. The combination of marriage and Church 
(Kirche), which appears as the main thought in 
this section, has a twofold reference. 

a. The two are to be compared with each other: 
As the wife should conduct herself to her hus- 
band, so should the Church to Christ; as the 
husband should conduct himself to the wife, so 
does Christ to the Church. Marriage, like the 
Church ee: is a life-fellowship between a 
head and its body; the former Christ is for the 
Church (Gemeinde) and the man for the wife; - 
the latter, the Church, is for Christ, and the wife 
for the husband. From the relation and the de- 
meanor between Christ and the Church light falls 
upon the relation and demeanor of married peo- 
ple to each other, just as from the latter upon the 
former. Thus marriage and Church serve each 
other for the rendering clear of that which is 
normal in the two. But we must guard against 
descending in this parallelism to small and be- 
littling particulars: such as conjoining winning 
the bride, baptism, and time of betrothal and the 
temporal period of the Church, leading home the 
bride and the Second Advent of the Lord as Bride- 
groom, sexual fellowship and unio mystica. But 
we may with right speak of the religion of mar- 
riage and of the marriage of religion; on this is 
based, too, the position in the canon of the Song 
of Solomon, which is a hymn of holy love. The 
Church should not keep at a distance what apper- 
tains tothe creature, what is natural, or even turn 
a disapproving countenance upon it; that would 
bea wrinkle in the face of the Church, thus despis- 
ing her Lord’s work and so growing old on one 
side, instead of being glorified. From the wife, 
who in her husband’s house is never to be re- 
garded lightly, but must manage and mould, the 
Church may and ought to learn how to become 
at once deiformis and mundeformis. 

6. The two, however, stand in such close re- 
lation to each other, that from the Church proceeds 
the power for the proper direction of marriage, the 
proper conduct of married people. The wife should 
belong to the Church in order to receive from 
Christ His gifts, that thus she may be to her hus- 
band what the Church is to Christ, and quite as 
much must the husband be sanctified in the 
Church, taken hold of by Christ and permeated 
by His love, in order to treat his wife, as Christ 
does His Church. Thus the Christian Church is 
the foundation for a normal marriage, as the 
natural life becomes in the life of regeneration 
that which is according to God’s will. 

8. Marriage and Nature. Our section points 
into the sphere of creation, The man is from the 
beginning made for marriage (Gen. i. 26-28: 
‘‘male and female’’), and in Paradise the first 
human pair was, brought together for wedlock, 
were wedded pair by the grace of God, before 
father and mother, and children existed. Mar- 
riage is the first union in point of time. And 
in point of dignity as well: from it proceeds the 
dignity of father and mother, through it alone 
comes family life, the basis of all blessing in hu- 
man life. As toits nature itis the fellowship 
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of one man and one woman, in which both more 
and more live together (ei¢ cdpxa piav), chiefly 
moral, then however sensuous vital fellowship 
even to sexual fellowship; it is the fellowship 
of the body and of the worship of God, of all 
worldly goods, of all intellectual gifts, and, as far 
as it is possible with personal reason and con- 
science, of spiritual gifts also; the religious 
side of the fellowship should predominate, the 
moral side operate, the sensuous side may never 
override and repel the others, would enter only 
but not be repressed.* 

4. Marriage and Bible are joined together also 
by our section, since it refers back to the oldest 
Scripture, deriving thence these thoughts: God 
has created mankind for marriage; the desire, 
the initiative, is on the side of man, the being 
desired is the part of the woman; marriage 
unites only one man and one woman (Monogamy ) ; 
is first of all and as to its deepest ground di- 
rected to moral fellowship of life, includes in 
itself sexual fellowship, is directed thus towards 
the establishment of the family and family life, 
toward the bringing up and education of chil- 
dren; has such an inwardness and fervor, that 
devoted conjugal surpasses filial love, even 
father’s and mother’s love, that the marriage tie 
is indissoluble, unless sin should rend it asunder.} 
Monogamy is established from the beginning as 
self-evident. A Cainite, the bold and sensual 
Lamech, who first took two wives, Ada (—orna- 
ment) and Zillah (—shadow of the head of hair), 
begetting the master of fiddlers and fifers, and 
the master of workers in brass and iron, made 
the transition from monogamy to polygamy, and 
in the progress of civilization forsook the Divine 





* (Dr. Hopce remarks on the true expression of the Apos- 
tle “as their own bodies,” (ver. 28): (1.) It does not refer to 
any material identification. (2.) It implies nothing inconsist- 
ent with the separate subsistence of husband and wife as 
distinct persons. (3.) The marriage relation is. not essential 
to the cumpleteness or perfection of our nature in all states 
of its existence. It is to cease at the resurrection. (4.) It is 
not however merely a union of interests and feelings. In a 
certain sense husband and wife complement each other. (5.) 
There is doubtless involved a oneness of life which no one 
can understand.—R.] 

+ {Here Dr. Honge is excellent: (1.) Marriage is a union for 
life between one man and one woman; consequently bigamy, 
polygamy, and voluntary divorce are all inconsistent with its 
nature. (2.) It must be entered into freely and cordially by 
the parties, i.e., with the conviction that one is suited to the 
other (and it may be added, to take the positions involved in 
the natural and scriptural -view of the relation). All co- 
ercion on the part of parents is contrary to the nature of the 
relation; and all marriages of mere convenience are opposed 
to the design of the institution. (3.) Tho State can neither 
make nor dissolve the marriage tie. It may enact laws re- 
gulating the mode in which it shall be solemnized and 
authenticated, and determine its civil effects. It may shield 
a wife from ill-usage from her husband, as it may remove a 
child from the custody of an incompetent or cruel parent. 
When the union is, in fact, dissolved by the operation of the 
Divine law, the State may ascertain and declare the fact, and 
free the parties from the civil obligations of the contract. It 
is impossible that the State should have authority to dissolve 
a@ union constituted by God, the duties and ordinances of 
which are determined by His law. (4.) According to the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by Protestant churches, nothing 
but the death of one of the parties, or adultery, or wilful 
desertion can dissolve the marriage contract. hen either 
of the lust-mentioned causes of dissolution is judicially as- 
certained. the injured party is free to contract a new mar- 
riage. ‘the greatest social crime, next to murder, which any 
one can commit, is to seduce the affections of a wife from her 
husband, or of a husband from his wife: and one of the 

test evils which civil authorities can inflict on society is 
the dissolution of the marriage contract so far as it is a civil con- 
tract (for further the civil authority cannot go), on other 
than Scriptural grounds.—R.] 





institution (Gen. iv. 19-24), The impatience of 
Sarah for an heir caused her to forsake her 
position and conduct so far as to lead Hagar to 
Abraham, and the selfishness of Laban made use 
of the love of Jacob for Rachel, so that he took 
Leah first, but the promised blessing came only 
on the child of the legitimate wife (Isaac, not 
Ishmael) or of the first one (Judah, not Joseph), 
See Haruzss, Hthik., 3 52, p. 5, 7 ff. Hence it 
should not be said, that in the Old Testament 
marriage only gradually lifted itself to mono- 
gamy (SCHENKEL); on the contrary the latter 
was recognized as the original institution ap- 
pointed by God, and the defections from it are 
referred to sinful tendencies, to the dominion of 
sin, are not approved, Christianity however 
has glorified marriage, establishing it firmly and 
securely in its nature, dignity and blessing. 
Redemption goes back to the natural institutions 
established in creation, removing the perversions 
and degradations introduced by sin into the 
heathen world and the people of Israel; what is 
new in Christianity is what is primeval restored. 
This appears especialiy prominent in the matter 
of marriage and family life, so strongly that all 
which is anti-christian and anti-scriptural is at 
the same time unnatural and inhuman, just as 
the impulse of anti-christian Atheism, Material- 
ism, Satanism has led thither. Interest attaches 
to the view of Melancthon, who, much as he has 
prized his excellent betrothed, was afraid of 
married life, lest he might thereby be drawn too 
much away from his studies, and yet afterwards 
despite a wife suffering from hypochondria and 
a numerous family called the marriage state ‘a 
kind of philosophy, which required duties the 
most honorable and most worthy of a noble man.” 
[So Jeremy Taytor: “Single life makes men 
in one instance to be like angels, but marriage in 
very many things makes the chaste pair to be 
like Christ” (Sermon on the Marriage Ring).— 
R. 
5. Beside the conduct of married people to 
each other and the relation between Christ and 
His church and the husband with his wife, there 
is also marked, through the purpose of Christ or 
the aims of the church, the end of marriage, viz., 
the sanctification of the personality (vers. 26, 27). 
This is a process of development, ever deepen- 
ing and extending through the whole life, with 
two sides: internal, moral perfection, through 
growth and unfolding of talent and strength 
granted (dyia) and ever wider and clearer eman- 
cipation from all evil imposed and entering or 
clinging from without (duauoc), The former is 
based upon the internally and correctly estab- 
lished relation of the person to God and His 
kingdom, the latter upon the conduct of the same, 
externally corresponding to the given noun, in 
all the relations of life from work to word and 
its source in thought and temper. Hence the 
sanctification of the sexual appetite can be re- 
garded as only a single purpose, for which there 
is not even a point of resemblance in the paralle)* 
with the church and her Head, not as the prin- 
cipal task of Christian family morals (Scuen- 
KEL), as if marriage were ordained as a safe- 
guard against whoremongery or carnal excess, 
when this is but a single object, or rather a co- 
incident result, even though the main matter in 
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this work of sanctification. From the very seek- 
ing and consummating of -the marriage, the 
morality of the fellowship not its sensuousness, 
the religiousness of the married pair not the 
sexual fellowship, should show itself to be the 
decisive and impelling feature. The proper sex- 
ual pleasure to be allowed by man and wife must 
like every other pleasure within a social relation 
find its norm in accordance with the moral end 
of marriage. 

6. On the phrase respecting baptism (ver. 26) 
rests with full right the explanation of Luther in 
the smaller catechism, 4 main part, 1: Baptism is 
not mere water, but it is water taken in God’s 
command and united with God’s word. For it 
is a pledge of the power of the atonement effi- 
cient through awakening and growing faith, an 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, a guarantee 
of the new relation to God, of sonship with Him 
gaye xxviii. 19: ei¢ 7d dbvoua; Acts ii. 88; xxii. 

6; Heb. x. 22) and an assurance of the power, 
to be received in faith, of the new life in the gift 
of the Holy Ghost at ili. 5; Tit. iii. 5); both 
together, Rom. vi. 8-11; Col. ii. 12. Cuemnirz: 
Pater salvat, filius emundat, spiritus regenerat (Har- 
Less). Mundatio precedit donationem glorize et 
nuptias (BenceL).—Thus both the mechanical 
view of baptism as a mere initiatory rite among 
the Rationalists, and the Baptist sundering of 
sanctification and cleansing, which makes of 
baptism merely a seal of entire conversion, are 
here opposed ; it stands at the commencement 
of sanctification, which begins with it. [The re- 
ference to baptism is undeniable, and such a 
reference seems to contradict at once the very 
low view of the ordinance which is quite preva- 
leut among many Pedo-baptists, just as the ob- 
vious reference to the mystical union of Christ, 
and His Church in this section implies that the 
Lord’s supper is more than a mere memorial 
service. As a specimen of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic views on this subject (though Calvin 
himself was more of a Sacramentalist than those 
who moulded the Reformed confessions), the re- 
marks of Dr. Hopae are presented: When the 
Scriptures speak of baptism as washing away 
sin, they do not teach (1.) That there is any in- 
herent virtue in baptism, or in the administrator, 
to produce these effects; nor (2.) That these ef- 
fects always attend its right administration ; 
nor, (3.) That the Spirit is so connected with 
baptism that it is the only channel through which 
He communicates the benefits of redemption. 
Positively he remarks: (1.) Baptism is a Divine 
institution. (2.) One of the conditions of sal- 
vation, not sine gua non, but having the necessity 
of precept. (8.) A means of grace, that is, a 
channel through which the Spirit confers grace; 
not always, nor upon all recipients, nor is it the 
only channel, nor designed as the ordinary means 
of regeneration. (4.) Infants are baptized on 
the faith of their parents; and their baptism 
secures to them all the benefits of the covenant 
of grace, provided they ratify that covenant by 
faith.—R. } 

7. Here, as also ini. 8; iii. 8, 9; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Rev. i. 20, the Vulgate has rendered pvori- 
piv, sacramentum. This translation has been 
used to support the view of the high dignity of 
marriage recognized in this section, which ex- 





aggerates it to such an extent that the Roman 
Church, in opposition to her own doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the virginity of the 
saints, proclaims it a sacrament. Comp. Cone, 
Triden., Less. 24, cap. 1; Si quis dixerit, matrimo- 
nium non esse vere et proprie unum ex septem legia 
evangelice sacramentis a Christo domino institutum, 
sed ab hominibus in ecclesia inventum, neque gra- 
tiam conferre: anathema sit. 

This church (Catech. Rom. ii. 8, 23 sqq.) ac- 
cepts three gracious gifts [in this so-called sac- 
rament]: proles, fides, fidelitas quedam und 
vinculum, quod nunquam dissolvi potest. As re- 
spects the matter and form the schoolmen vacil- 
late in consequence of the novelty of the subject. 
Bonaventura finds the material of the sacra- 
ment in the sexual acts, others in the partners 
themselves, others in their consensus. To regard 
and treat matrimony as a Sacrament, but only 
for the laity, who do attain to the perfection of 
the saints, while celibacy is demanded of the 
monk and priest, that they may be able to boast 
of sanctity, of actual renunciation of sexual de- 
sire, was only possible, because the antithesis 
between heaven and the world, from which Paul 
proceeds in speaking of celibacy as respects his 
own Office, age, and individuality (1 Cor. vii. 
25-40), was changed into an antithesis of spirit 
and flesh in such a way that a false dualism was 
established between Divine and human, spiritual 
and carnal, moral and natural. This dualism 
the church has overcome. Very apt are the re- 
marks of Harxess (Lthik, p. 512): ‘* Marriage 
is the divinely appointed ordinance and form, 
within which the spirit of Divine love can find 
on earth according to the nature of the case its 
most unhampered rule, and in such efficiency can 
best give a measure of the fulness of the Divine 
love; but the marriage itself does not bring or be- 
come the medium of this Spirit of pure Divine love. 
It is only the vessel which is prepared for this 
Spirit; the spirit and the power do not come 
from the earthly copy of the Divine fellowship 
of love. The Christian perceives rather, that 
the institution in itself does not at all protect 
against violation and desecration through selfish- 
ness of every kind—but that [the Spirit and the 
power] come from the graces of the New Testa- 
ment, that these graces-do not come to him by 
means of marriage, but through the word, bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, repentance and faith, 
on which account it is impossible for him, under 
a misunderstanding of Eph. v. 82 to call the 
Divine institution of matrimony a sacrament in 
the sense, in which Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are thus termed.—Still the evangelical 
church down to the latest times has not been free 
from Romish distortions, of a mystical, theo- 
sophie tendency; Gorrrriep ARrNoLD held the 
marriage state to be incompatible with true wis- 
dom, though he himself afterwards married; 
with him agreed Micuar. Haun, who with his 
followers remained unmarried, and Pastor CuL-~ 
MANN (Zthik, i. p. 42). Lurner himself did not 
regard the sexual propensity and its gratification 
as in itself God-willed (Korstiin: Luther's Theo- 
logie, II. p. 483). On the other hand Zr1nzen- 
poRF attempted to place the marital obligation 
under ideal points of view.—If from the Roman 
Catholic side attacks are still made upon the 
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convenience of Luther and Melancthon for their 
approval of the bigamy of Landgrave Philip 
after the example of Abraham, who had however 
to suffer severely on this account, it may be re- 
plied that the Catholic Church not only per- 
mitted Abbe Sieyes and Bishop Talleyrand to 
marry, and dissolved Napoleon’s first marriage 
with Josephine, but even helped him to the 
second marriage with the Austrian Archduchess. 

8. In the 18th century the Old Testament age, 
and the Old Testament Scriptures were often 
termed the ‘die alte Khe” (the old marriage). 
This points to a mystery of marriage, like that 
of the communion of Christ and His Church, 
The former is a mystery on its natural side from 
the very creation; in it creative powers for soul 
and body are active; a mystery on the side of 
redemption: in it wonderful confiding love and 
consecrated fidelity are manifested; on the side 
of sanctification: in it operate sanctifying powers 
for eternity.—Comp. PauL GeEruart: Voller 
Wunder, voller Kunst, voller Weisheit, voller Kraft, 
voller Hulde, Gna@ und Gunst, ete. ° 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Comp. the foregoing Doctr. Notes and Braung, 
Die heiligen 10 Gebote, pp. 147, 177.—The hus- 
band has a great advantage over his wife: he is 
the older, more mature part, has the choice of 
the wife, possesses greater power and culture for 
civil life, must represent his wife and household 
in these matters (1 Cor. xi. 7-9). So at least it 
should be. But he has no advantage as regards 
the Divine image and moral worth over her, the 
fellow-heir (1 Pet. iii. 7). Both must have pa- 
tience with each other, but no wife should be 
ever for having the last word without yielding! 
She who patiently bears puts to shame the des- 
potism of a husband. Nor should they spoil 
each other by a weak and false silence respect- 
ing unpleasantness; they should inure themselves 
in the draught of truth, should be confiding 
without inconsiderateness; neither dare cease to 
be a lover of the other. Even if the husband 
should be lacking in what is necessary to fill per- 
sonally his position, the wife should not in boast- 
fulness despise the social dignity of the husband, 
but above and beyond him see the Lord. Have 
you given your ‘ yes,” then it must be held good 
to the end; even if it is hard, the difficulty does 
not dissolve it; life must fulfil it, death alone 
dissolve it.—You may be married and yet not 
truly wedded, may have one household and yet 
no matrimonial fellowship; may be with him or 
her one flesh, but not one heart and one soul; you 
live together under one roof, but may have no 
common foundation, may walk united on earth, 
but heaven is wanting to your union.—No one 
ought to rejoice so much in Christ and His 
church as the wife: she and her children have 
gained most by Christianity; this is a reason 
why women and children have and ought to have 
so strong an attraction to Him in the church ; 
there is gratitude involved. Submission, minis- 
tering subordination is no misfortune, but a joy, 
exercising a triumphing, pacifying power.—In 
one sense every man must die for his wife: he 
must die to himself, to his sinful Ego, mortify 
his selfishness and egotism, not his peculiarity, 





which he should still exercise without self-will. 
The man is most apt to do this as betrothed and 
in the honeymoon, as if once were enough. But 
this should occur throughout life: before death 
no one is entirely done with it.—Wo to him who 
chooses before he has to choose, when he knows 
neither why nor wherefore, or before he knows 
how to choose, when he does not know what it 
means, or who chooses arbitrarily, before he has 
bethought himself what his position requires or 
proved her whom he chooses! Wo to such, 
especially if they are or become ministers of the 
church. Sin separates from God, disturbs the 
union with Him, grieves the Holy Spirit. Sin 
does this also to the Divine institution of mar- 
riage. All separation of dispositions, all dis- 
turbances and discord of soul come from sin, 
and never merely from that of the other, but 
from your own sin also. The guilt in unhappy 
marriages, or even in the disturbance of other- 
wise happy ones, is on both sides, demands at 
least an examination of one’s own sins. When 
there is discord and even when the other is 
wrong, do you listen attentively to what is said 
against you, and then try it as a judge upon 
yourself.—Never forget this: what is yours does 
not merely belong to you, you belong to it also. 

SrarKe:—How then can a godless man with 
alacrity be the head of his wife and require 
obedience of her, when he neither clings nor lis- 
tens to Christ, his head ?—Pious widows, you 
have lost one head, but the other Head (Jesus) 
death cannot take from you; He watches and 
cares for you.—Is Christ the Head of the church, 
then the Pope cannot be it, else the church would 
have two heads and so be a monstrosity.—In 
Christ there is at once a Head and a Saviour; 
the two characters must unite also in a husband 
who should use his dominion for the blessing, 
never for the oppression and damage of those 
whom he rules.—The fellowship of believers 
with Jesus gives them that great dignity, noble 
advantage and blessed consolation.—Without love 
marriage is a bitter state, with love it is sweet. 
—The love of Christ to His church is both cause 
and standard of the love of husbands towards 
their wives.—Love and fear stand beside each 
other in a well-ordered marriage: the former 
must sweeten the latter, the latter must ever more 
incite the former. 

Riecger:—The Apostle begins with married 
people, because, if things go wrong between 
them in the household, the trouble soon extends 
itself from them to the children and dependents. 
In each relation the Apostle begins with the 
weaker side.—Proper distrust of one’s self and 
what is doubtful in one’s natural gifts, willing- 
ness to be told what to do rather than to lead 
the other into temptation, is the root of this sub- 
jection.—The rule of the household is not to be 
put on a magisterial footing, but to be conducted 
by a mild and yet efficient influence, like that of 
the head upon the members.—What is set before 
the husbands: love your wives, is not easier than 
the being submissive. Whoever knows human 
nature, how loveless, changeful, easily wearied 
by faults, quickly angered it is, will notice how 
deep the foundation must be laid for a love 
which is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, ete. 

Hevusner:—Even with love and similarity of 
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hearts there must be subordination. Thehousehold 
needs guidanceand government, The wife should 
submit. The wife’s government reverses the pro- 
per order.—Nothing can frighten a Christian 
beart from divorce more than this thought: It is as 
if you separated from Jesus. Unbelief, coldness 
toward Jesus has terribly wasted our married life. 

Passavant:—The Greeks acted more humanly, 
the Romans and Germans more magnanimously ; 
elsewhere we see everywhere in the history of 
humanity the mothers and daughters of the na- 
tions, the weaker part, despised and oppressed 
by the stronger, often most cruelly degraded; 
and we should have, in such traits of ancient and 
modern heathen, and of all infidel nations and 
races, enough to perceive how deeply the whole 
human race has fallen from its original nature 
and destiny and what rudeness and wickedness 
of sin has permeated all nations and men, seeing 
they all have sinned.—With the appearance of 
the Redeemer, however, a new hour of Redemp- 
tion struck also for this so misunderstood and 
oppressed half of the human race.—The more 
true, wise and manly the husband is in his cher- 
ishing of his wife, as his own body, the sooner, 
and if the wife is not altogether unholy in heart 
—the more faithfully, tenderly and sacredly will 
all be returned to him by the wife’s sacredly af- 
fectionate care and solicitude, and he be richly 
recompensed. 

Srien:—The church should never demean it- 
self as merely parallel to other circles of fellow- 
ship, for she is called to become the inmost of all. 
—From out of the family, the concentrated life 
of the household, where a filial spirit is born of 
wedded love and household dependents regulate 
themselves accordingly, the moral life of a nation 
also grows.—The emancipation of the strong- 
minded woman, that most repulsive miscreation 
of natural corporealness, destroys not only what 
is Christian but what is germanic.—Love is the 
oaly right dominion; there is then in every house 
a church in parvo.—The Word is the proper, con- 
tinuing baptism.—The mystery of marriage is a 
portico to the mystery of the sanctuary; from 
the latter too a light streams into the former. 

ScHLereRMACHER :—On the Christian conduct of 
marriage: 1. Inmarriage there is something earthly 
and something heavenly, which are one. There is 
marriage in an anxious form, when only one is satis- 
fied, the other constrained; merely acarefully kept 
contract. There is marriage in a repulsive form, 
whenthe parties are accustomed to each other mak, 
ing as few claims as possible on each other, seeking 
their pleasure outside. There is a marriage in 
a loathsome form, when there is mutual anger 
and bitterness.—Ever more aroused in spirit, 
mollifying each other, and that in household, 
social life with its possessions, joys and sorrows. 
—z2. In it there is an inequality, which loses itself 
tn perfect equality—in perfect oneness of life. 

Becurr:—Look at your households, fathers 
and mothers, for you are priests; your congre- 
gations impose a hundredfold greater responsi- 
bility than mine. Your priesthood is from God's 
own hand.—Hormann (ver. 22-24): The mar- 
riage state the school of Christian obedience; its 
pero character, measure and aim.—( Vers, 25- 

9): The marriage state the home of love on 
5 teat born, free, heavenly love. 





[Hovce:—Ver. 22. The obedience of the wife 
terminates on the Lord, and therefore is religious, 
because determined by religious motives and di- 
rected towards the object of religious affections. 
This makes the burdea light and the yoke easy ; 
for every service which the believer renders to 
Christ is rendered with joy and alacrity.—Vers. 
26, 27. The church the bride of Christ. 1. The 
object of a peculiar and exclusive love. 2, She 
belongs exclusively to Christ 4%. The relation 
more intimate than between Him and any other 
order of creatures. 4. The church the special 
object of delight to Christ.—Ver. 29. A man 
may have a body which does not altogether suit 
him. He may wish it were handsomer, health- 
ier, stronger, or more active. Still itis his body, 
and he treats it as tenderly as though it were the 
best and loveliest man ever had. So aman may 
have a wife whom he could wish to be better, or 
more beautiful, or more agreeable; still she is 
his wife, and, by the constitution of nature and 
ordinance of God, a part of himself.—Ver. 33. 
The sentiments which lie at the foundation of 
the marriage relation, which arise out of the 
constitution of nature, which are required by 
the command of God, and are essential to the 
happiness and well-being of the parties, are, on 
the part of the husband, that form of love which 
leads him to cherish and protect his wife as be- 
ing himself, and on the part of the woman, that 
sense of his superiority out of which trust and 
obedience involuntarily flow.—R. ] 

[Eapie:—Ver. 22. In those days wives when 
converted and elevated from comparative servi- 
tude, might be tempted, in the novel conscious- 
ness of freedom, to encroach a little, as if to put 
to the test the extent of their recent liberty and 
enlargement.—The insubordination of wives has 
always been a fertile source of sorrow; and yet 
Christian ladies in early times drew forth this 
compliment from Libanius, the ‘last glory of ex- 
piring paganism’: proh, quales feminas habent 
Christiani!—Ver. 23. There is only one head; 
dualism would be perpetual antagonism. Each 
sex is indeed imperfect by itself, and the truest 
unity is conjugal duality.—Ver. 24. In the do- 
mestic economy, though government and obedi- 
ence certainly exist, they are not felt in painful 
or even formal contrast; and, in fact, they are 
so blended in affectionate adjustment, that the 
line which severs them cannot be distinguished. 
The law of marital government is an ‘‘ unwritten 
law.” —Ver. 25. Husbands are not to be domestic 
tyrants; but their dominion is to be a reign of 
love.—The church did not crave Christ’s love: 
He bestowed it. It was not excited by any love- 
liness of aspect on the part of the church, for 
she was guilty and impure, unworthy of His af- 
fection. Whocan doubt a love which has proved 
its strength and glory in such suffering and 
death ?—Ver. 27. As He originally loved her in 
her impurity, how deep and ardent must be His 
attachment now to her when He sees in her the 
realization of His own gracious and eternal pur- 
pose!—Vers. 31, 32. So close and tender is the 
union between Christ and His church that the 
language of Adam concerning Eve may be ap- 
plied to it. These primitive espousals afforded 
imagery and language which might aptly and 
truly be applied to Christ and the church, which 
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is ‘‘of His flesh and of His bones ;” and the ap- 
plication of such language is indeed a mystery— 
a truth, the secret glory and facility of which 
are known but to those who are wedded to the 
Lord in a “‘ perpetual covenant.”—Ver. 83. ‘* He 
rules her by authority, and she rules him by love: 
she ought by all means to please him, and he must 
by no means displease her” (Jeremy Taylor). 
When this balance of power is unsettled, happi- 
ness is lost, and mutual recrimination ensues. ‘A 
masterly wife,” as Gataker says, ‘‘is as much de- 





about their husbands, their children and their 
servants, showing how their lives are bound up 
in these relations, it would be well for them to 
study (and for pastors occasionally to teach in a 
prudent way) what the Apostle saysin this part of 
the Epistle (chap. v. 22—chap. vi. 9) about their 
duties as wives, mothers and mistresses.—R. ] 





6. Children and parents. 


Cuap. VI. 1-4. 


1,2 


Children, obey your parents in the Lord:' for this is right. Honor thy father 
3 and [thy] mother; which is the first commandment with promise; That it may be 
4 well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke 


[or fret] not your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture [discipline] 


and admonition of the Lord. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Lachmann, Rueckert, and Mill omit év «vp on the authority of B. D.1 F., some fathers. It is bracketted 
by Alford; but Harless, Meyer, Ellicott accept it on the strong support of X. A. D. 28 K.L., nearly all cursives and versions, 
express statement of Chrysostom ; especially since, as Meyer urges, we would have found @s T@ Kupiw in case of an insertion 
from v. 22, and if from Col. iii. 20, it would have been placed after éixacov. Braune’s note here speaks of the absence of the 


phrase in Col. iii. 20, a manifest error.—R.] 


2 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. omits “thy,” without reason and unfortunately, for the article occurs in the Greek, and the same 


emphasis rests on thy mother as on thy father.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The precept for children; vers. 1-3. Ver. 1. 
Children, ra réxva.—The next step from the 
married state is the family. The wedded pair 
become parents through God's gift, which may 
also be denied. The address to children in a 
letter to the Church presupposes, that the Apos- 
tle regards them as belonging to the Church, 
present at public worship, understanding the 
word read to-and applicable to them; indeed 
they must be regarded as baptized, since ver. 1: 
‘sin the Lord,” ver. 4: ‘in the admonition of 
the Lord,” obliges us to do so (Stier, Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbeweis, IL. 2, p. 192.)* See Doctr. 
Note 1. 

Obey your parents in the Lord [i7a- 
Kovete Toig yovebvotv budv év kvpiv)].— 
The verb coming first has the emphasis: this one 
precept comprises the main part of filial duty in 
itself. The word is stronger than izordocecba 
(BenaeL: id plus etiam dicit quam subordinamini ; 
obedire est imperitioris: subordinari cujusvis inferi- 
oris). Tothe more mature and experienced per- 
sons, who are God’s representatives and the 
child’s supporters, and guides in fidelity, love 
and wisdom, obedience is to be rendered, not 





* [To this Mere objects, but in its stead lays down a prin- 
tiple which approaches the strict Reformed view: “The 
children of Christians through their vital fellowship with 
their Christian parents were even without baptism aycoe (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14; Acts xvi. 15) and should render to their parents 
obedience év xupiy.”—R.] 





because they are Christians, or good and rich, or 
masters over the child, but because they are the 
parents (‘your parents’), with the duty of 
bringing up (ver. 4) as they have brought forth. 
As Christians the children, however, must obey 
‘in the Lord,” in Christ (vers. 10, 21; ii. 21; 
iv. 1,17; v.8; Wurner, p. 364); ° analogous to 
‘‘in the fear of Christ” (v. 21), ‘‘as to the 
Lord” (v. 22). Thus the kind of obedience, not 
immediately and chiefly the kind of parents, is 
more closely defined, as specifically Christian in 
ground, measure and limit. It is incorrect to 
take it as—xard tov Ocov Adyev (THEODORET), or 
to- refer it to God (Cavin), in Deo, or to connect 
it with “parents,” or to take it as merely a de- 
signation of the mode of obedience (HARLEss).* 

For this is right [rotvro ydp éore dt- 
kacov].—Quickly, briefly Paul presses the 
proof (yép) forward. “This” refers to the 
whole: the obedience of children to their parents 
in Christ. In réxva and yoveic¢ there is a 
reminder of the pvorfpiv (ver. 82), which lies in 





* [Hopes seems to follow Hariess, but Eapre, Eviicorr, 
AtrorD rightly take év xvpiq as indicating the sphere or 
element of the action. ALFroxp adds, in reference to the 
common view that the Apostle gives a hint as to co 
not according to the will of God: “I should rather belieye 
that he regards both parents and children as év cupiw, an’ 
the commands, as well as the obedience, as having that sphere 
and element. How children were to regard commands not 
answering to this description, would be understood from the 
som of the ee lolaptdds A Ripe 
thought by most, to children, then Pp 
the parents ruling “in the Lord.” Op the limits of obedi ence, 
i igs refers to TayLor, Duct. Dub. IIL. 5, Rule 7 and 4 ff 


rtainly, if the reference be, as is_ 
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the réxo¢ and yoveia (Stier). Hence dixacov, 
“right,” refers to the relations both as given in 
nature and ordained by Divine law. Bence.: 
etiam natura; Meyer: according to nature and 
law. This Luruer wishes to express with his 
“it is proper.” It should not be referred to the 
Divine law alone (Taroporet, Meyer, Scuen- 
KEL), to which prominence is given in the next 
verse. [The natural obligation seems to be 
brought out here, the enforcement through the 
Divine law is added in the next verse (so Eapix, 
Atrorp, Exv.icorr, Hoper, following Brenagt, 
Estivs and THeopayLact).—R. 


Ver. 2. Honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther.—This is the commandment, Exod. xx. 12; 
Deut. v. 16; Matth. xv. 4. In riya there is 
more included than obedience. Obedientia testi- 
monium est ejus honoris, quem debent parentibus. 
Sub voce honoris complectitur officia, quibus serio 
tuam erga parentes observantiam et pietatem sestan- 
tur filius (Catvin). In Matth. xv. Jesus deduces 
from the honor the nourishment, and provision 
and care. Sirach iii. 8. Luraer:. serve, love 
and esteem. With emphasis the commandment 
places on an equality over against the children 
‘thy father and thy mother;” in Lev. xix. 3 the 
latter even comes first. 

Which is, ric éoriév, introduces a reason, 
as in iii. 13; it is not, guex, but ut pote que.* 
—The first commandment with promise. 
—Evrodn evidently refers to the Mosaic law, 
the Decalogue, of which what has just been said 
is one commandment, hence without the article; 
on the thought that it is a command of God an 
emphasis rests,¢ which is strengthened by the 
added phrase: tpO& ty év érayyedia: at 
first; it is not ¢he first. According to the context 
it is as respects the time in which it applies to 
human beings, a first one: children must first 
honor God’s representatives, in order to learn how 
and to be able to keep those which precede and 
follow (Stier). And it is indeed placed on the 
promise, conceived in promise, because thus the 
obedience to parents becomes joyful, and upon 
this obedience salvation actually rests both in- 
ternally and externally (1 Tim. iii. 1,2). Brn- 
GEL: Honor parentibus per obedientiam presertim 
prestitus initio xtatis omnium preeceptorum obedien- 
tiam continet. It is not necessary therefore to say 
that it is in the series of commandments the first 
with a promise (HArigss and others) [see hbe- 
low], as if there were not a promise annexed to 
the first or second [the Catholic and Lutheran 
first, our second] (Exod. xx. vers. 9, 10), or as 
though it were the first with a promise in the 
second table (AMBroseE and others). It belongs 
to the first table, and such a distinction is not 
‘‘a comment of modern theologians, a distinction 





* [This is the view of Meyer and formerly of Exuicorr, but 
the latter now accepts the matory force of the pronoun, 
since, a8 ALFORD intimates, the other view throws “the mo- 
tive to obedience too much on the fact of the promise accom- 
panying it, whereas the obedience rests on the fact implied 

évroAy, and the promise comes in to show its special ac- 

tableness to God.”—R. 

{ALrorp’s remark in loco must be taken with caution. 
He says the reference is to “the Decalogue, which naturall 
stands at the head of all God’s other commandments; an 
which, though not formally binding on us as © is 

in matters of eternal obl (not of positive 
hc, am as an eminent example of God’s holy will.” 





not founded in the sacred Scriptures” (Erasmus), 
since it is definitely stated in Deut. v. 22, and the 
tenor of the commandments are distinguished 
accordingly. (Matth. xxii. 837-40; Lev. xix. 18, 
84; Deut. vi.5; x. 12.) Least of all does rpérq 
mean the most important, a chief commandment 
(Koper [Hover] and others). But while it is 
incorrect to take év érmayyedriag—anneza, 
addita promissione, it is quite as much so to un- 
derstand it asin point of promise (WiNeER, p. 
866; and others). 

[The view of Stier, advocated by Braune, is 
not altogether satisfactory, that of Korps and 
Hopas is still less so. Nor is any importance to 
be attached to the absence of the article with 
mpotn. The simplest view, one that usually 
suggests itself to the children, is that of Hartess 
and Meyer, accepted by Eapin, ALrorp and 
Etticorr: first in order; in point of, involving a 
promise, the preposition showing that in which 
the priority consists. The second commandment 
has attached simply ‘‘a broad declaration of the 
great principles of the Divine government,” not 
a specific promise. As regards the difficulty 
that no commandment follows in the Decalogue 
with a promise, we may either accept the expla- 
nation of Harvess that ‘first’ refers only to 
what precedes in this case, or that of Meyer, 
which finds the rest of the series in other Mosaic 
commands (so Etticorr).—R. ] 


Ver. 3. That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.— 
This is the purport of the promise. Exod. xx. 
12; Deut. v. 16; LXX.: va eb coe yévynrae 
kaliva pakpoypéviog yévyn éxi tig yiG, 
ne 6 Kktptoc 6 Geb6¢ cov didwot cot. The 
Apostle only alters: kal on wakpoxpdviog, 
omitting the last relative clause, which as a com- 
mandment of God designates, not merely Canaan, 
but every country appointed by Him as a home, 
Palestine in the case of the Jews. According to 
the quotation i v a must be retained in the second 
half with the future, although the conjunctive 
occurs in the first half. Winer (p. 271) explains 
the construction with the future as a lapse into a 
direct discourse, despite similar examples. 
Meyer finds indicated in the conjunctive the 
mere actualization, in the future the vertain en- 
trance and continuance, hence a logical climax.* 
Undoubtedly iva is to be taken as telic, and on 
account of the phrase, ‘‘thy father and thy mo- 
ther,” to be applied to individuals, not toti eorum 
genti (BenaeL, who prudently says beforehand: 
non tantum singulis; Harwess and others). The 
well being is put in the front rank, the long life 
in the second. Even among the most decayed 
people it will go well with him who honors his 
parents in obedience, and his life will be long, at 
least quoad sufficientiam for eternal salvation 
(Stier). Godliness has indeed a promise for 
this life also (1 Tim. iv. 8), but certainly for that 
which is to come. To limit the promise to the 


*[On this Exticorr remarks: “The future undoubtedly 
often does express the more lasting and certain result (comp. 
Rev. xxii. 14, where the single act is —_— by the aorist 
subj., the lasting act by the future); still as the present for- 
mula occurs in substance in Deut. xxii. 7 (Alexand 





.), and 
might have thence become a known form of expression, it 
seems better not to press the future further than as repre 
senting the temporal evolution of the eb yevéo@ar."'—R.] 
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spiritual possessions of the heavenly Canaan 
(Jerome, OLSHAUSEN) is incorrect, Tenerior xtas 
pro captu suo allicitur promissione longe vite (BEN - 
ae). The attracting promise is chiefly to be 
taken in the sense and spirit of children, who 
hope for a long life; the history of nations and 
families confirm the truth of the promise. Hodie 
weque bene vivunt pii in omne terra, atque Israel olim 
in illa (BENGEL). 

[We must reject both the generalizing and spi- 
ritualizing interpretations of the promise, and 
accept an individual reference of present validity. 
On this most recent commentators agree. And 
the promise is fulfilled in the usual course of 
providence with obedient children. The only 
question is: Did the Apostle by omitting the lat- 
ter part of the commandment, which had a spe- 
cial reference to Canaan, himself apply the pro- 
mise to obedient children in all lands, or did the 
original commandment imply this (the-given land 
being the home in every case), so that the Apostle 
omits the last clause as unessential for his present 
purpose and really implied in 775 y#c? The for- 
mer is the view of Eapis, AtForD, ELxicort, 
and Hopas, the latter of Braune and others. 
Either is preferable to- Meyer’s notion that the 
Apostle omitted the clause because his readers 
were familiar with the passage, and understood 
it in the general sense, though its original refer- 
ence was only to Palestine.—R. 

The precept for fathers; ver. 4. And ye fa- 
thers.—Quickly and closely he connects this 
with xai.* He addresses the ‘‘ fathers,’ because 
he regards the mothers as ‘‘ submitting to their 
own husbands” (v. 22, 24, 88), who are their 
responsible representatives. acilius parentes et 
heri abutuntur potestate sua, quam mariti (BENGEL); 
that lies in the freer position of the former. We 
are not to refer this to grown up children (OLs- 
HAUSEN), since ** bring them up ” follows; nor is 
there any oriental depreciation of the mother 
(Rueckert), since ver. 2 commands: ‘honor 
thy mother,” and Gen. xxiv. 67; xxxvii. 10; 
1 Kings ii. 19; Judges v. 7; 2Sam. xx. 19 teach 
us otherwise.f 

The prohibition: Provoke [or fret] not your 
children to wrath, “7 wapopyifete ra 
rTéxva vu ov.—lt is parallel to the rapalyAoin, 
Rom. x. 19; it is explained by Col. iii. 21 (.: 
mapopyitere, others: épebifere—iva pi) Abvudou). 
It is the hasty, rough, moody treatment of chil- 
dren, so that, without childish confidence, with- 
out joyful obedience, they are repelled and en- 
ticed to opposition, defiance and bitterness. 
Righteous, wholesome parental anger is not ex- 
cluded, but painful, arbitrary, grumbling treat- 
ment, as wellas rough, unjust treatment, without 
sparing the childish nature. [Atrorp: ‘The 
Apostle seems to allude to provoking by vexatious 
commands and unreasonable blame, and uncer- 
tain temper, in ordinary intercourse.” —R. ] 

The command: But bring them up, 21/4 
éxtpégete a@vrad (v. 24).—This points to 
children who still require care. But it should 





* [ELLicort suggests that the particle “marks that obliga- 
tion was not all on one side, but that the superior also 
duties which he owed to the inferior.” —R.] 

+ [Eavrz limits this precept to fathers, urging that mothers 
are apt to spoil the child by indulgence, while fathers are 
7 ° chastise ina passion. But the other view is preferable. 





not be the mere growing up of the proletarians, 
but spiritual also. Hence: fn" ye 

In the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord, év ratdcia cat vovbecia kupior. 
Thus the element is denoted in which the bring- 
ing up should be consummated.* The former 
consists in work, the latter in word; the former 
is discipline (LurHER), not merely punishment, 
also strict ordering of the household, accustom- 
ing to self-denial, serviceableness, confession of 
faults without shuffling. Heb. xii. 6, 7. The 
latter (LUTHER: admonition) comprises earnest 
warning (1 Cor. x. 11) and kind exhortation 
(Tit. iii. 10; Rom. xv. 14; Col. iii. 16; i. 28; 1 
Cor. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess, iii. 15), 
which evidently predominates over serious re- 
bukes. It is important that the former comes 
first, and this last. Harum altera occurrit rudi- 
tati, altera oblivioni et levitati ; utraque et sermonem 
et reliquiam disciplinam includit (Benaet). [Comp. 
Trencu, Syn. 3 xxxii., whose views correspond 
in the main with those suggested here, and are 
adopted by Eapie, ALrorp and Exuicorr.—R. ] 
Hence the first is not general, the training of 
children in general, the latter special, the re- 
proof for the purpose of improvement (HaRxEss, 
MEYER), nor are they indistinguishable syno- 
nyms (Koppe). The genitive belongs to both 
words: the Lord does it through the father as 
His representative; it is therefore a genitive 
subjecti. [So Hartess, De Werre, Meyer, 
Eaprie, Hopar, Atrorp, Etxticotr and others: 
the discipline and admonition prescribed by the 
Lord and to be regulated by His Spirit.—R.] 
It is not then: tothe Lord (LurHER), nor—well- 
pleasing to the Lord (Fart), or—de Christo 
(MicHaELIs), nor are we to accept that the 
Apostle himself scarcely knew how to explain it 
(RUECKERT). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The presupposition for the conduct of chil- 
dren to parents and parents to children is the re- 
lation of both to Christ. The children should do 
their duty ‘“‘in the Lord” (ver. 1), the parents 
‘¢in the discipline and admonition of the Lord” 
(ver. 4), and that too from infancy (‘‘ bring them 
up”). Baptism, infant baptism, is thus presup- 
posed as the basis for the children as well as for 
the treatment of children, And all the more so, 
that there is expressed for the children no ter- 
mination or cessation of their conduct toward 
their parents and for the parents no beginning 
of the influence on the children, nor is any hint 
given of the baptismal act to be effected or expe- 
rienced, which could scarcely be wanted after iv. 
5 (‘*one baptism’’), since the fellowship of the 
Lord is indicated in the case of children as well 
as parents. Hormann (Schriftbeweis, I. 2, p. 
193) properly recalls Acts xvi. 15. For before 
mention was made of the household of the jailer, 
and without any impression of what had occurred 
having been made upon his household, it was 
said to him: * Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 





*[Dr. Hopar, whose comments on this verse are very clear 
and instructive, falls into his usual error, in taking the pre- 
position év as instrumental: “developing all their 
by the instruction and admonition of the Lord.” The t 
is rather that the child shall grow up, be trained in an ele- 
ment, sphere, atmosphere, et +.—R.] 
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and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” We 
should therefore with Augusting (De Gren. X. 23, 
Serm. X.) and Oriaen (ad Rom. vi.) regard infant 
baptism as an ordinance instituted by the Apos- 
dles. It was practised in the days of TertuLiian, 
but no mention is made of its having been intro- 
duced. Accordingly our passage refers the nur- 
ture of children to the basis of baptism and the 
family: family education and baptismal educa- 
tion are enjoined. [The relation to Christ rests 
not on the baptismal act, but on the relation to 
the believing parents, hence children are to be 
baptized *‘ as members of Christ’s Ohurch ” (Ref. 
Church, form of baptism), are thus publicly ac- 
knewledged and sealed as Christian children, 
whsse personal piety is to be looked for in faith 
just as it is prayed for in faith. Despite all 
abuse of this Christian truth, it is the truth, and 
holding it fast we may hope for a piety which 
rests on an educational, not a spasmodic, basis. — 
In regard to the apostolic origin of the ordinance, 
the negative proof is overwhelming. Besides the 
allusion here and in Acts xvi., it is inconceivable 
that the Jews, who attacked Paul on every actual 
point of difference, could have omitted opposition 
here, had he failed to perpetuate in some distinct 
form the Old Testament doctrine of covenant 
blessings on the household.—But as negative 
proof it leaves room for honest adherence to that 
marked individualistic form of Christianity, which 
is necessary, it would seem, for many minds of 
that cast.—R. ] 

2. The Apostle requires obedience on the part 
of the children to their parents as God’s repre- 
sentatives. This is a manifestation of that honor 
which God requires. It is established, regulated 
and limited through Christ, and is the foundation 
of earthly happiness. While ézaxotev denotes 
obedience as a reverent hearing, listening to the 
parents’ will, not merely in order to know it, but 
rather to be directed by it, so the German word: 
gehorchen [derived from horechen=our English 
hearken], related to hérig, gehérig, zugehérig [all 
meaning: belonging to, but strengthened in the 
longer forms], refers to the internal relation of 
dependence which finds its answering expression 
in gehorsam [obedience]. Both refer to the rela- 
tion of piety [7. ¢., filial piety, since piety toward 
God and parents are recognized as identical in 
the Latin word pius], and include as the inner- 
most motive love, which devotes itself with recog- 
nition of the parental dignity, even when parental 
worthiness is wanting. Over against the will of 
the parents the will of the child is illegal; but 
this statement is valid only so far as the parents 
exercise their will as the representatives of God, 
and their will is not opposed to God’s will. In 
this there is a hint that the Fifth Commandment 
belongs to the first table (Brauner, Die heil. 10 
Geb. pp. 85-88). This requirement, to agree to 
the will of parents, does not cease in the course 
of years, though it receives limitations from the 
avocation and position of the children, as in the 
ease of our Lord (John ii. 4) 

8. The blessing of the Fifth Commandment points 
to this fact, that in God’s world and God’s govern- 
ment His law, which is in accordance with the 
whole as well as with each individual part, is and 
must be of validity, and because it is valid for 
life, is given in correspondence with the ordi- 


nances of His Creation and Providence Th 
blessing is not an arbitrarily placed reward, but 
a result of obedientve, actual and true obedience. 
One cannot creep into the blessing through con- 
strained or feigned obedience. Obedience, this 
deeply rooted act of a will, growing morally, is 
not an affair of selfish calculation, still less can 
an immoral or demoralizing observance of a na- 
tural law be spoken of. Nor is the blessing pro- 
mised for the life of the earthly family and peo- 
ple to be so lightly esteemed, that it must be 
transferred to the inheritance of the heavenly 
Canaan. Welfare and long life will be constantly 
regarded and used by the Christian as a gift of 
the gracious God; if something is lacking, he 
will never murmur nor doubt, as if God did not 
keep His promise, since our obedience of His 
comma.dment is never so perfect that it can be 
brought into an account with Him; it is rather 
the case that He has always vouchsafed and still 
vouchsafes to us more than we deserve. 

4. Christian education must be consummated in 
the family, and if the family, in which children 
are born, is broken up by death, or destroyed by 
social, individual or sinful relations, and made 
incapable of fulfilling the task of education, each 
child should still be transferred to a family, or 
every institution which undertakes the task must 
be formed as a family.—Christian nurture must 
begin with the earliest childhood, with the begin- 
ning of the child’s life (éxrpégere). On this ac- 
count év raideia comes first, and vovfecia follows. 
Matters pertaining to the ordering of the house- 
hold, to habitudes, to treatment without speaking, 
even to punishment, come first. Comp Heb. xii, 
6; Prov. iii. 11, 12; xxii. 15; xxiii. 138.—But i’ 
must add to this and pass over into admonition by 
word, both alike ‘‘ of Christ,” noti self-will, but 
under the Lord to whom we are responsible. 
Hence this education must be Christian.*—Fur- 
ther it connects itself wich baptism; hence it is 
Churchly. Comp. Von Zescuwitz, System der 
Christlich Kirchlichen Katechettk, Il. 1, 32. [More 
Christian than Churchly however. Hence in 
those lands where the Church as such must needs 
control education, there is little gain for the 
Church or for. Christ. Were the family instruc- 
tion what it ought tc be, there is no fear of chit 
dren becoming irreligious from attending common 
schools (i.e., schools of the State, not of the 
Church).—The question of Sunday Schools ought 





*(Hoper: “As Christianity is the only true religion, and God 
in Christ the only true God, the only profitable education is the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. That is, the whole pro- 
cess of instruction and discipline must be that which He pre- 
scribes and which He administers, so that His authority 
should be brought iuto constant and immediate contact witk 
the mind, heart and conscience of the child. It will not do 
for the parent to present himself as the ultimate end, the 
source of knowledge and possessor of authority to determine 
truth and duty. This would be to give his child a mere hu- 
man development. Nor will it do for him to urge and com- 
municate everything on the abstract ground of reason; for 
that would be to merge bis child in nature. It is only by 
making God, God in Christ, the teacher and ruler, on whose 
authority everything is to be believed, and in obedience to 
whose will everything is to be done, that the ends of educa- 
tion can possibly be attained.” But it must still be main- 
tained, that the place where this close contact with Christ as 
Ruler and “eacher and Saviour is to be brought about is not 
the school, whether parochial svaool or Sunday School, but 
as a rule the household, since the command is addressed ta 
“fathers,” who, standing tm loco Mei in the family, should 





pe 7 readily abdicate from tneir responsible position. 
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to be far oftener studied in the light of this sec- 
tion.—R.]—The mother is not excluded, but only 
subordinated to the father (vers.2, 4). The mo- 
ther's influence on the formation of character is 
quiet and deep, reaching both to the tenderest 
germs and the profoundest depths of the heart. 
2 Tim. i.5.—Finally the individuality of the child 
must be well considered, and one not be treated 
asanother. Sucha difficult task can be performed 
only in the strength of the Lord, by whom we are 
ourselves educated. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes and Brauner, Die heiligen 
10 Gebote, pp. 84-106.—True obedience is so 
difficult, that it becomes possible only to the 
Christian child in the strength of the developed 
baptismal grace; not the natural, only the spi- 
ritual man is capable of proper obedience and 
becomes more and more so. On the other hand 
Christian training is so difficult, that only Chris- 
tian parents can grant it, and this too without 
having learned the art, often without being con- 
scious of it.—By the child’s cradle you still 
humbly look up to God; you cannot boast that 
you have given the child life; must indeed con- 
fess that you have imparted sin to them.—Eve 
preferred her first-born Cain (=weapon) to 
Abel (—shadow, nothingness).—Be sparing of 
words in your discipline; let your children obey 
without asking why and punish rather before 
than after five years of age, else they will pun- 
ish you. 

Starke: God joins certain promises to His 
commandments, that we may be the more will- 
ing to live in accordance with them. If obedi- 
ent children have a promise, disobedient ones 
have a threatening.—The training of children is 
an art not easily learned. Parents, you must 
study this, that you may learn it, and implore 
this grace from God; but especially must you 
be watchful over all your own conduct, that you 
give no bad example to your children; and 
above all implant the true fear of God in their 
hearts.—If parents bring up their children to 
the glory of God and the advantage of the world, 
that is more and better than to leave them great 
earthly treasures. 

Riecer: The phrase: in the Lord, leads us 
to perceive that they must be chiefly guided and 
impelled therein by God’s commandment, the 
walk of the Lord Jesus on the earth; the hope 
of future recompense from the Lord; but also 
that it sometimes requires courage to be obe- 
dient in all things, and for the Lord’s sake to 
rise above even the parents who stand in the 
way.—lIt is often asked how shall we encourage 
and incite children to their duty? and it is gen- 
erally thought that the love of honor and the 
excitement of this feeling are the best means. 
But he who in accordance with God’s word meets 
their sense of truth with this thought: for this 
is right, proceeds far more securely. There is 
often in children a far purer feeling than we 
suppose, we frequently corrupt it by presenting 
so many frivolous motives.—With the power of 
self-will love would never suffice for constant 
obedience, did it not derive support from reve- 
rence.—All promises of God must however be 





treated believingly, 7. ¢., humbly, for th 
nothing to be extorted from them. Provoking 
to wrath takes place not only through unmet 
ful beating, but also through other unskilful 
treatment, even though it often has the appear- 
ance of right.—God has Himself given us the best 
pattern of ‘bringing up.” At first without the 
sharp condemnation of sin designed in the law 
He led men by His eye and kept them walking 
before Him. After the stricter imputation of 
sin through the law, He guided them through 
His grace in Christ. 

Hevusyer: The forbearance, the nildness, the 
fairness towards children, which Paul enjoins, 
consists in this, that one neither unmercifully pun- 
ishes them on account of faults and infirmities, 
nor teases them with their education and con- 
version, but leads them with love and earnest- 
ness, removing hindrances, and for the rest 
commending them to the care of the Lord, who 
loves children. The child has not yet a very 
lively sense of sin, hence you must not overdo 
this matter of conversion.—Thus much is cer- 
tain: religious culture should begin early; the 
child’s heart can be early won and be influenced 
by love to Jesus. ‘rhis is the spirit of Christian 
nurture, which proceecs without constraint and 
cannot play much with dogmatics. 

PassavanT: How difficult for a child’s heart 
is child-like obedience! for all are sinners, and in 
all sin there is self-desire, self-will, opposition. 
—Ill-bred children rarely become good subjects 
to the king, good citizens for the State, good 
brethren, good friends, or good parents to their 
children. — 

Stier: The obedience of children is due ac- 
cording to natural and revealed right.—The first 
school of obedience for man is his relation as 
child.—The mother’s love must compensate when 
the father’s character inclines to severity; the 
father’s earnestness and strictness must step in 
where the mother’s natural tenderness is insuffi- 
cient. 

ScHLEIERMACHER: The nature of filial obedience: 
1, From what it should arise: neither hold out 
rewards, nor threaten punishments; nor gratify 
froward asking for reasons; solely out of filial 
respect. 2. On what grounds it is recommended: 
citing the old promise. 

AnackeER: To what education must be directed, 
that it may bear fruit for time and eternity. 
1. That the youth learn proper obedience; 2. 
That they are led through love to obedience; 3. 
That mildness and strictness be rooted in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Hormann: The personal work of the parents: 
anger their greatest hindrance; their surest 
means: nurture your children into the Lord.—- 
The nurture of the Lord: The fundamental traits 
and principles of Divine training, presented in 
the history of salvation from the beginning of 
our race on and in the conversion of individuals 
through the training of the Holy Ghost; some 
applications thence to our training: doing acts 
of love, blessing (Meyer), preserving from un- 
godly influences, promising, punishing.—Admo- 
nition of the Lord: reminder that Christ should 
be glorified in the children and that they should 
become happy men, skilful warriors of God. 

ZimmesMaNnn: From what you seek in your 
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children, measure what you owe to them! 1. 
You desire obedience from them, show your- 


selves full of love tothem. 2. You desire that 
they honor you, apply to them the right nurture. 
8. You desire that they protect and adorn your 
old age, so help them to inherit the promise: 
that it may be well with thee and that thou may- 
est live long on the earth. 

Hover: Children should obey their parents. 
This obedience should be in the Lord, determined 
and regulated by a regard to Christ. The ground 


of the obligation is: 1. It is in itself right; it is } 


enforced by an express command in the Deca- 
logue, to which a special promise is annexed, 
vers. 1-3.—Ver. 4. A parent had better sow tares 
in a field from which he expects to derive food 
for himself and family, than by his own ill-con- 
duct nurture evil in the heart of a child.—R.] 
[Eapre: Ver. 1. The love which Jesus showed 
to children, when He took themin His arms and 
blessed them, should induce them, in a spirit of 
. filial faith and fondness to obey their parents, 
and to regard with special sacredness every 
parental injunction. And that obedience, if 
prompted, regulated, and bounded by a sense of 
religious obligation, will be cheerful, and not 
sullen; prompt, and not dilatory; uniform, and 








net occasional ; universal, and not capricious in 
its choice of parental precepts.—Filial obedi- 
ence, under God’s blessing, prolongs life, for it 
implies the possession of phage tees of restraint, 
sobriety, and industry, which secure a length- 
ened existence.—Ver. 4. Such training leads to 
early piety, and such is ever welcome to Christ 
and His Church. For the sun shining on a 
shrub, in its green youth, is a more gladsome 
spectacle than the eveniug beam falling dimly on 
the ivy and ruins of an old and solitary tower. 


—R. 

White ver. 4 does not mean (see Exeg. Notes) 
instruction and admonition concerning Christ, 
it is still true-that a father, who, by proper dis- 
cipline tempered with love, ever keeps the heart 
of his children in intimate and trustful alle- 
giance, by his very demeanor teaches lessons con- 
cerning Christ and God, that are rarely learned 
so easily in other ways. Many a son is kept 
from utter ruin by remembering a mother’s love 
and piety, but happy is he who has had such a 
father as Paul here sketches in bold outline, for 
amid every doubt that assails head and heart 
alike, the reality of that father is an evidence, , 
in kind though not in degree, of what God is to 
us, which no speculations can overbear.—R. ] 








e. Servants and Masters. 
(Cuap. VI. 5-9.) 


5 Servants,’ be obedient to them that are your masters [to your masters] according 

to the flesh,’ with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto [to] 

6 Christ; Not with [or in the way of] eye service, as men-pleasers; but as the ser- 

7 vants of Christ,’ doing the will of God from the heart; With good will doing 

8 service, as‘ to the Lord, and not to men: Knowing that whatsoever’ good thing 

any man doeth [each one shall have done], the same shall he receive®of the Lord, 

9 whether he be bond [bondsman] or free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto 

[towards] them, forbearing threatening: knowiag that your Master also [their 
Master and yours]' is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 5.—{Literally “slaves ;* but as Braune accepts a reference to free servants, and since in any case the injunction 
has a wider application, the E. V. need not be altered (against Alford). See Exeg. Notes.—R. 

2 Ver. 5.—| Lachmann (. A. B., a few cursives and fathers) places kata odpxa before xvpiocs, but Tischendorf and 
recent editors re: this as a conformation to Col. iii. 22.—R. 

3 Ver. 6.—[The article before X peatod (Rec., D3 K.L) is omitted by recent editors on the authority of %. A. B.D. 
F., peg! 


¢ Ver. 7. e Rec. (with D.3 K. L.) omits ws, but it is well sustained and generally accepted.—R.] 
5 Ver, 8.—{The reading of the Rec: 6ru 6 édv te Exagrtos, is accepted by Griesbach, Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Ellicott and others, not so much on external authority (K. L., most cursives, Syriac versions, fathers), as be- 


can be best accounted for by regarding this as the origiuval reading. 
point of preference is that accepted by Lachmann, Rickert, 
(D1 ¥. G., dv); many cursives, Vulgate. B. has étt éxagros 


cause the very great number of various readin: 
Ellicott and Meyer, on this point. The second reading in 
Wordsworth: drt éxagros 6 éav roujon which is found in A. E. 
éay 7, accepted by Alford; &. has the easiest reading: éav moujon éxacros, while we find in cursives and fathers, 6 édv tes, 
dav Tis, av Tt, 0 éav, between Sr and éxagros, besides dv@pwros instead of the latter word. The theory of Meyer is simple: 
The received reading was the original one; but the transcriber passed directly from ért to re, hence the reading: ét¢ éxagros 
soley then came the corrections as above, the greater number tending to prove that éx a ot 0¢ should come last, as in the 
Rec.—The acceptance of the inverted reading of Lachmann or Alford would require this rendering: “that each man if he 
shall have done any good thing.”—R.} : 
6 Ver.8—[The Rec. has kowcetrac, with ¥.3 D3 K. L., most cursives, fathers, but kounéaerac is now generally 
pater on the authority of 8.1 A.B. D1 F. The other reading is is ae by many as taken from Col. iii. 25, where 
Y the ae) bass in occurs.—The article before x vpio o (Rec. . L,, cursives) is generally rejected, not occurring 
in the best uncials.— 
_ 7 Ver. 9.—(The variations are numerous, butckai alrayv xai i ua@v is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
‘Bilicott, Meyer, Harless, because it has good support (A. B. D.,! versions and fathers) and best accounts for the occurrence 


ing.”—R. 
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of the other readings. 


be better preserved by omitting the word both, which a lite: 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The precept for sERVANTS; vers. 5-8. a. The 
precept, ver. 5. 06. Closer definition, vers. 6, 7. 
c. Praise and promise, ver. 8. Comp. Col. iii. 
22-25. 

Ver. 5. The precept. Servants, oi dotAot. 
—lIn this context this means the domestics, the 
serving members of the household, as ver. 3: 
‘sas the servants of Christ,” shows, and ver. 8: 
‘“whether bond or free,” requires; it includes 
here the free servants also (Bence, Stier, 
Bieex), does not refer to slaves alone (MEYER, 
Scuenket).* Thus this section gains its con- 
tinued validity and importance for all relations 
of subordination, that of subject and citizen 
also (GRoTIUS: eadem est ratio in republica et in 
fumilia). The passage says nothing for or against 
slavery. See Doctr. Notes. 

Be obedient, iz ak over e.—Thus the Apos- 
tle places the servants on an equality with the 
children, in the same dependence upon the mas- 
ters, who are the parents to the children. 

To your masters according to the flesh, 
Toic Kupiotg kata oa4pKka.—Thus the mas- 
ters are designated as bodily (LurHer) according 
to Rom. i. 3; ix. 8, 5, where the last phrase 
denotes external, temporal, earthly relations. 
There is also thereby involved at the same time 
the deororeia tpdoKaipoc kai Bpaxeia (CHRYSOSTOM) 
and the limitation of freedom in external rela- 
tions (CALVIN).+ 

The obedience is more closely defined: with 
fear and trembling, werd ¢6f8o0v kai Tpé- 
fov.—Comp. Phil. ii. 12; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 1 
Cor. ii. 3. This is sollicita reverentia, which has 
:n mind as regards the masters the copied ma- 
jesty of God, remembering the judgment and 
recompense before Him. [So Hopae]. It does 
not refer then to anger and rebuke and punish- 
ment (BENGEL), nor is it to be weakened into 
tender, anxious conscientiousness (OLSHAUSEN, 
Meyer, ScuenKeL). [So A.rorp, E.uicorr. 
Eaviez remarks: ‘* The Apostle in the following 
clauses hits upon those peculiar vices which 
slavery induces, and which are almost insepara- 
ble from it: indolence and carelessness.’’—R. ]. 

To guard against every misunderstanding there 
is added: in singleness of your heart, iv 
araAdtyre tH¢ Kapdiag tudv.—This not 
only consists in considering the one interest of 
the master (HARLEss), but like 2 Cor. viii. 2, 3; 





* [Nearly all English and American commentators accept 
the exclusive reference to slaves, bondmen (CONYBEARE); and 
with good reason, since the word means “slave ” over against 
a hired servant (Luke xv. 17, 19), and since the greater pro- 
portion of servants in those days were slaves. Ver.8 may be 
quite as readily urged in favor of the exclusive reference, 
Still the passage has, and was designed to have, a continued 
validity, toast is better indicated by retaining the word 

‘servants.”’-—R. 

tT eo the distinction between Kvptos and Seemétys, which 
Paul uses in 1 Tim. vi. 1; Tit. ii. 21, see Trencu, Syn. xxviii.; 
it is neglected here probably because the former word was to 

used again (ver. 7) in a higher sense,as indeed kata 
aapxaimplies. The deduction from the latter phrase, that 
spiritual freedom was left intact is generally accepted, though 
it is doubtful whether the phrase itself implies this.—R.] 


N.1 has éavr@v, while six other variations (in position or bear omission) occur. — The ‘imev 
airy) is poorly supported, but probably arose early, as a correction, the reference to ing pT aad ae. . 
tial attempts at restoration led to changes in position (see Meyer).—The idea presented, that of a common Master 


translation would insert before theirs.—R.| 





wea * pore 


slaves be 


par- 
, Seems to 


xi. 8, includes willingness and the opposite of 
ravoupyia, excluding all untruth. [This phrase 
sets forth the element (é») of the obedience, as 
the last phrase expressed its accompanying fea- 
tures. ‘‘Singleness”’ is an apt rendering of the 
word, which marks that openness and sincerity 
of heart which repudiates duplicity in thought or 
action. On the classical use of the word see 
Hartess; comp. Trencu, Syn. Il. 3 vi.—R.] 
Quoniam pessimos etiam quosque pane timor coge- 
bat, Christianos servos ab impiis discernit affectu 
(Catvin). It is all to be done: as to Christ, 
ao TOG Xptot@, tamquam (Erasmvs), not sicut 
(Vulgate) Christo; v.22. _[‘* He being the source 
and ground of all Christian motives and duties” 
(ALrorp). As common and secular induce- 
ments can have but small influence on the mind 
of a slave, so the Apostle brings a religious motive 
to bear upon him” (Eapre). It may be added 
that if this motive could be brought to bear on 
the class to whom the exhortation of the Apostle 
most directly applies in these days when “the 
workingman’s question” is so much discussed, 
the solution of that question would be less diffi- 
cult.—R. ] 


Vers. 6,.7. Closer definition. Not with [or 
in the way of ] eye-service as men-pleas- 
ers, 7 Kat OdGahmodoviciav we arv- 
O@pwtdpeoxot—the first phrase, as the op- 
posite of ‘‘ in singleness of your hearts,’”’ denotes 
the mode, method, maxim of the service (St1ieR).* 
Paul uses the plural in Col. iii. 22: év d¢6aAyo- 
duvAeiacc. THEODORET explains the word as rv 
OvK eiAcKptvovrg Kapdiag Tpoodepouévnv Oepareiay, 
GAAa TO oYhuatt Kexpwouéryv. CECUMENIUS also 
remarks: 7) érav wapecow oi déororat Kai dpdow, 
aAda cal arévrwv aitov. The reference is not 
simply to compulsion, but the appearance of 
faithful service is designated. They are really 
‘«men-pleasers,”’ they wish to please men alone, 
who can only see what is before their eyes; thus 
they use their master’s human weakness to their 
own advantage. The studium placendi hominibus 
is expressly rejected from the Christian point of 
view. 

The antithesis follows: but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.—The first phrase is opposed to: “as 
men-pleasers,”’ the second, which characterizes 
the servants of Christ,} to: ‘‘ with eye-service.” 
The servants of Christ naturally do the will of 
God, which is also the will of Christ (John x. 
80; v. 30), and that too ‘from the heart,” with- 
out discontent with their service or murmuring 
in their service; this necessarily distinguishes 
them from others, even from those who may be 
doing the will of God.t 


* (The preposition marks the norm of the action; Enticorr: 
in the way of; ALForpD: in the spirit of. The substantive is 
one of Paul’s coining, occurring only here and in Col. iii. 92. 
ELLicorT says: “the more correct form is “*“->v0ovAia 
(D. E. F. G. L. &.),” but does not put it in his text.—R.]- 

7 (Rueckert makes the first phrase subordinate to the 
second, removing the comma after Xpeagrod (so TISCHEN- 
recent editors generally); but this de- 








DorF, ed. 7, 
stroys the ob autithesis.—R. ] we 
} | apis, Hopes and Arorp render : “ the slave of Christ,” 
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_ Ver. 7. One thing more is added, which com- 
pletes the last designation: with good-will 
doing service, as to the Lord.—Me?r’ ei- 
voiac SovaAebvovrec marks the personal de- 
pendence on the masters, in which they serve 
them (Luruer, [E. €.}: “with opt et ”), 80 
that they serve them, ‘as to the Lord,” tanqguam 
d)mino, t. e. Christo. This is rendered emphati- 
cally prominent by the antithesis: and not to 
men, kai ob« av@pdrorc.—On this ac- 
count **from the heart” is not to be separated 
from “doing” (ver. 6) and joined to ‘doing 
service” (Curysostom, Jerome, Bencet, Har- 
Less, Stren), which in that case would unneces- 
surily receive two adverbial qualifications. [So 
Lacumann, De Werte and ALrorp (who makes 
a good defence), but the other view is maintained 
by Tiscuenvorr, Meyer, Exticorr, Hopgr and 
Eapiz. Etpicort, however, defends the view 
of Haruess (against Meyer), that é« ywuyijc 
seems to mark the relation of the servant to his 
work, wer’ evvoiac pointing to his relation to his 
master.—R.] Stili less is ‘* with good-will” to 
be joined with what precedes and this verse ren- 
dered: Let yourselves think that you serve the 
Lord and not men (Luter). Thus the precept 
of ver. 5 has been more closely described and a 
return made to it. 


Ver. 8. Basis and prom'se. Knowing, ¢id6- 
tec. [Etuicorr: ‘*sezing ye know.’ ]—Thus 
Paul refers the servants to their faith, to the 
certain confidence: that whatsoever good 
thing each one shall have done, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.—’Orc 6 édv 
Te ékaorTocis grammatically clear: é4v often is 
=“ in relative clauses (WINER, p. 291) and 6— 
tt is tmesis (BENGEL); £kaoroc is not to be ex- 
tended to both masters and servants; the con- 
text (‘whether bond or free’’) limits it to those 
addressed; each one of you. [This view as- 
sumes that ‘*bondman or free,’ refers to two 
classes of servants, but the more commonly re- 
ceived opinion includes the masters under the 
latter term, thus giving the verse the character 
of a general proposition. This is the more ob- 
vious reference, and has the advantage of giving 
an easy transition from the exhortation to the 
bondman to that to the free man (masters, ver. 
9).—R.] In rochoy 4ya0év the verb stands 
first with emphasis ; something depends on the 
doing; the will of God must be done by you, as 
well as on yow. [The rendering: ‘‘shall have 
done,” brings out best the relation to the time 
of recompense, ¢. ¢., the Second Advent of the 
Lord.—R.] ’Aya@éyv, “good,” is only what 
takes place for Christ’s sake, in love and obedi- 
ence to Him. Towdro is the ** good,” which the 
servant has done, and which rapd kupiov 
Komiorat, “he shall receive of the Lord.” 
The verb is joined with yofdc, 2 Pet. ii. 18 ; with 
érayyediav, Heb. x. 86; xi. 89; and with similar 
expressions, 1 Pet. i. 9; v.4; it means: sibi 


auferet, reportabit (Erasmus), recipiet ( Vulgate) 
E, V.: receive], from the Lord, from Christ in 


e Judgment. [Atrorp: “ ‘This in full,’ ‘this 
exactly,’ he shall then receive in its value as 
‘out this isa harsh expression; Euticorr: “ bond-servants.” 
eo of purchase and Possession is probably implied.— 





then estimated, changed, so to _. into the 
currency of that new and final state.””—R.] 
Thus the complete recompense is marked (rip 
avrarédocw Tij¢ KAnpovouiac, Col. iii. 24).— 
Whether he be bondman or free, added 
quickly without a verb; it is better to supply: 
Juerit (Erasmus), than sit (Meyer and others), 

Ex.icort: ‘* Whatsoever be his social condition 

ere, the future will only regard his moral state.” 
Comp. the citation from Curysostom in ALForpD. 
—R.] From this it cannot be inferred that Paul 
had not conceived of the cessation of slavery 
before the Second Advent. 


The precept for MASTERS and its basis, ver. 9. 
a. Positively ; b. negatively ; c. basis. 

Ver. 9. And ye masters, «a? o/ Ktptot, 
whoare thus recognized, just as ‘‘and ye fathers” 
(ver. 4).—The positive precept: do the same 
things towards them.—Td aird roveire 
refers back both to “the will of God from the 
heart, with good-will” (Rurckert), and to 
‘submitting yourselves to one another” (v. 21); 
as the former should serve (dovAebew), so the 
latter should rule («vpiepev). He does not re- 
quire a dovdetecv from the masters (CHRYsosTom). 
Amor officia servilia et herilia moderatur (BENGEL). 
‘Towards them” denotes the equal footing, as 
was already required in Deut. xv. 12; Levit. 
xxv. 42,43; Job xxxi. 13-15, and enlarged in 
Christ. [Eapre: ‘*The Apostle had stooped to 
the slave, and he was not afraid to speak with 
erect attitude tothe master. The language is 
general, and expresses what Calvin well calls 
jus analogum.” — 

The negative precept: forbearing threaten- 
ing.—’Avievrtec, placed emphatically first, is 
according to Acts xvi. 26; xxvii. 40: to leave 
off, cease from; r)v areLraAgv (Acts iv. 17, 
29; ix. 1) they should not only moderate; for 
the singular does not mean a single threat, but 
threatening, minatio (Vulgate). [‘*Your usual, 
too habitual threatening” (Meyer, following 
Erasmus ; so Atrorp and Exticorr). The last 
named author says: ‘‘St. Paul singles out the 
prevailing vice and most customary exhibition 
of bad feeling on the part of the master, and in 
forbidding this naturally includes every similar 
form of harshness.”"—R.]  Deposita fere a domi- 
nis sxvitia erat, suscepta fide; nunc etiam mine re- 
mittendx, ne ostentent servis potestatem suam ad ter- 
rendum (BenceL). Thus Paul defir.vs the action 
of the masters according to their disposition; in 
different forms of action the same disposition. 
Aiqualitas nature et fidei potior est, quam differentia 
statuum (BENGEL). 

Basis: Knowing that their Master and 
yours isin heaven, cidérec dre kai abrav 
kai buov Kkipibc éoriv ev ovpavoic. 
Kap Textual Note 7].—‘* Knowing” (as in ver. 

) that their Master and yours” conceives of 
both masters and servants as standing on an 
equality before Him, who helps the latter to 
their rights and will and can give the former 
their due. He ‘is in heaven,” omnipotens, (Brn- 
GEL); before Him earthly power does not appear, 
is of no value; in His time He comes from heaven 
as Judge (1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7). Hence: 
neither is there respect of persons with 





him, kai tpocwrodanwia ovK éotiv rap’ 
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airg¢.—The substantive (Rom. ii. 11; Col. iii. 
25 ;* Jas. ii. 1) is used by Paul in every case 
with reference to the Judgment. This is de- 
cidedly excluded, and the phrase suggests what 
one may expect to receive from Him (7ap’ avrod, 
ver. 8). Comp. Wisdom vi. 5-9; Gal. ii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Paul takes occasion elsewhere also to speak 
of the relations of service and the state of slavery 
(1 Cor. vii. 21-24; Col. iii. 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 
2; Tit. ii. 9, 10), as does Peter (1 Pet. i. 18-25), 
without condemning these relations. But sym- 
pathizing, in a specially detailed manner, the 
gospel instructs those who serve, having for them 
an affectionate heart, an interesting discourse, a 
consoling word. It does not without further 
delay declare the slaves free, but it makes them 
free from within. Paul sent back to Philemon 
his escaped slave.+ In the Church the master 
remains a master and the slave a slave. The 
Apostles seein the service of the bondmen, and 
in the position of servants, though established by 
wrong and deformed by sin, the fundamental 
traits of master and servant, as these are estab- 
lished by God. What the ancients already knew, 
that the slaves participated in the dignity of hu- 
manity and had the rights of humanity as well 
as their masters (SENECA: servi sunt ? imo homi- 
nes; servi sunt? imo contubernales ; servi sunt? imo 
conservi, si cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere 
fortune), that was not first taught by Christi- 
anity. Butit brought to masters and slaves one 
Redeemer, in whom both are brethren (Gal. iii. 
28; Philem. 16); it wrought upon the disposition 
from the inner life of faith, so that at once the 
burden was lightened in Christian families, and 
in the course of centuries the relations were 
altered and the state of slavery was done away. 
Still ‘*it must not be overlooked that Paul’s mode 
of viewing the already present relation of freedom 
and slavery cannot be used to justify slavery in- 
troduced by Christians, the enslaving of free men, 
the slave-trade,” etc. (MgeyER). The most mo- 
dern form of slavery, the Helotism of industry, 
cannot be viewed in the same way as something 
existing and historical; it remains a disgrace 
on which Christianity must prove, whether it is 
antiquated or retains its eternal powers. 

2. The care of the Apostle in teaching servants 





* [In Col. iii. 25, the same thought occurs in the former 


part of the exhortation, with a slightly different reference 
therefore. See Colossians, pp. 78, 79.—MEYER and ALFORD 
cite Seneca, Thyest. 607: “ Vos, quibus rector maris atque ter- 
re jus dedit magnum necis atque vite, Ponite inflatos tumidos- 
que vultus. Quicquid a vobis minor extinescit, major hoc 
vobis dominus minatur ; Omne sub regno graviore regnum 
est.”—K.] 

+ [The reader is referred to the remarks of Dr. Hackerr, 
Philemon, pp. 29 ff., and the extracts there given on the sub- 
ject of Christianity and slavery. On the general principles 
which this section implies most commentators agree; and 
these principles did abolish slavery in the early Christian 
centuries. Unfortunately there are times when and places 
where these principles, while theoretically accepted, do not 
operate toward ‘the desired result; then God’s Providence 
does quickly and retributively what men would not let His 

pel do, Still emancipation is not necessarily Christian 
om. The gospel method begins within; the other lays 
upon Christ’s Cuurch the responsibility of so ing the 
truth that the “truth may make free” those suddenly re- 
leased from bondage. That is but the beginning of m., 
—R.) 





is for every preacher as well as for the Church 
an earnest exhortation to take up the oppressed. 

8. Servants, subordinates, subjects must, irre- 
respective of the example and conduct of their 
masters, demean themselves according to the 
commaudment and direction of God. Benevolen- 
tiam, quée in servo est, ne asperitas quidem heri 
exstringuit, ut in catellis (BENGEL).—[The general 
principles underlying this section are applicable 
to all relations of employer andemployee. The 
latter is warned against eye-service, exhorted to 
faithful labor ‘‘as in God’s sight,” bid look toa 
higher recompense than the temporal wages, be- 
cause serving a higher master; the former is 
reminded of the equality before God, how po- 
sition does not avail before Him, and of the 
duty to Him involved in the duties of an em- 
ployer. How many then may study these words 
with profit. Comp. Colossians, p. 79.—R.] 

4. The following applies to the masters: wut 
Dominus vos tractavit, ita vos traciate servos; aut 
ut a tractatis servos, ita ille vos tractubit (BEn- 
GEL). 

5. The Judgment of God finally awards strict 
recompense. [‘*The Christian doctrine of re- 
ward is too often lost sight of or kept in abey- 
ance, as if it were not perfectly consistent with 
aa a bestowment of heavenly glory” (Eapiz). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s service and the master’s service.—Eye- 
servants and God’s servants.—Those who serve 
are a necessary evil for the masters, who are 
unable by themselves alone to take care of their 
own, rather than the employers for the servants, 
who often first learn of them something of order, 
cleanliness and skill.—Hrnest the Pious once said: 
Masters and mistresses can never answer to God, 
if they keep their domestics away from church- 
service. —StTarke: Those who murmur and growl 
in the services, as though weary of them, mur- 
mur against God Himself.—Servants can lay up 
for themselves in coatinued service a blessing or 
a curse: a blessing if they faithfully serve in 
the fear of the Lord, a curse, however, if they 
act falsely and faithlessly.—A pious serving- 
man, whose fidelity and industry is not perceived 
by his employers, and whose wages are impro- 
perly withheld ‘or cut down, is known by God, 
who will give him the best reward. 

Rieger: Compulsory measures, severity and 
cunning are of no avail. They only make the 
servants more crafty.—A servant has often no- 
thing in the world but his good name; and 
anxiety about this can easily lead one into eye- 
service ; but with singleness of heart better pro- 
gress is made in this direction.—Eye-service 
spoils the heart, wasting those powers, which 
would remain united in the fear of the Lord and 
preserve from weariness also. 

Hevusyer: The higher Master frees from sla- 
very. The Lord regards all; servants and slaves 
are as well-known to Him as masters and princes. 
Before Him the heart alone gives rank, and even 
the most trifling services, if rendered with an 
honest heart, receive their reward. What a 
transformation the Lord’s Judgment will brin 
about! How much the serving class has to than 
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It has made a freer feeling in 
service and better masters, and effected all this 


. , without a violent subversion of relations.—The 
-rough and coarse master makes rough and coarse 


servants, the gentle master makes gentle servants. 
The master should not have an imperious, de- 
spotic feeling, but a ministering one. 

Passavant: This is true, and those who stand 
high and rule in the world, cannot bethink them- 
selves of it too earnestly and humbly: Before 
God we are all alike, all of one origin, one na- 
ture, one sin—and all partakers of one grace, 
one redemption, one glory.—You look for so 
many virtues and perfections in your maid or 
man; with such conditions do you think you 
would be worthy or capable of being man or 
maid-servant ? 

Geritacnu: Obedience to the bodily master 
should constantly be directed toward Christ. 

[Eapie: “And with respect to servants of 
every denomination, equity requires that we treat 
them with humanity and kindness; that we en- 
deavor to make their service easy, and their con- 





dition comfortable; that we forbear rash and 
passionate language; that we overlook accidental 
errors, and remit trivial faults; that we impose 
only such labor as is reasonable in itself and 
suitable to their capacity; that our reproofs be 
calm and our counsels well timed; that the re- 
straints we lay upon them be prudent and salu- 
tary; that we allow them reasonable time for 
refreshment, for the culture of their minds, and 
for attendance on the worship of God; that we 
set before them a virtuous example, instil into 
them useful principles, warn them against wick- 
edness of every kind, especially against the sin 
which most easily besets them; that we afford 
them opportunity for reading and private devo- 
tion, and furnish them with the necessary means 
of learning the way of salvation ; that we attend 
to the preservation of their health, and have 
compassion on them in sickness; and, in a word, 
that we contribute all proper assistance to render 
them useful, virtuous, and happy” (from La- 
THROP, Ephesians).—R. ] 





5. Concluding exhortation. 


Cuap. VI. 10-20. 


10 Finally, my brethren, be strong [Finally be strengthened}' in the Lord, and in the 


11 Aes of his might [in the might of his strength]. 
12 God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


Put on the whole armour of 
For we wrestle 


[our wrestling is] not against flesh and blood, but against [the] principalities, 
against [the] powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world [the world- 
rulers of this darkness],* against spiritual wickedness [the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


13 ness}* in high [heavenly] places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done [accom- 
14 plished] all, to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt [girt your loins] 
15 about with truth, and having [put] on the breastplate of righteousness. And your 
feet shod [having shod A bons feet] with the preparation [preparedness] of the gospel 
16 of peace; Above [In addition to}* all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
17 be able to quench all the fiery darts® of the wicked [evil one]. And take’ [or 
receive] the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
18 God: Praying always with all prayer and supplication [With all prayer and sup- 
plication praying at all times] in the Spirit, and watching thereunto* with [in] all 
19 perseverance and supplication for all [all the] saints; And for me [or on my be- 
half], that utterance may be given® unto [to] me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, [in the opening of my mouth, in boldness] to make known the mystery of 
20 the gospel,’® For [or In behalf of ] which I am an ambassador in bonds [literally 
in a chain]; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1Ver.10.—[The Rec. reads: rd Aotwdv aSeAdoi wov, but mod Aowrod occurs in X.! A. B., 3 cursives, and some 
fathers ; it is accepted by Lachmann, Riickert and Alford, but the other form is retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott on 
the authority of %.3 D. F. K. L., most cursives and fathers. Most editors, however, reject adeApoi wov, which is found only 
in X2 K. L. (though in others with the omission of mov, and in a different position) most cursives and fathers; besides the 

external authority for the omission (%.! B. D. E., versions), the phrase is open to double suspicion: first, as usu- 
ally following rd Aourév, and hence likely to be inse second, as not used in direc in this Epistle (Olshausen). 
Meyer holds that the réading rod Aourod is a mechanical repetition from Gal. vi. 17, urging the insertion of the added phrase 
in favor of 7d Aouréy, (see his critical note),.—R. 

2 Ver. 12.—{Lachmann and Riickert accept vaiv on the authority of B. D.1 F. G., a few cursives, a number of versions and 
fathers; but #7 ¢v is very well supported (%. A. D3 K. L., most cursives, versions and fathers), while the change to the 
eine apparent correction on account of the vidualizing, hortatory character of the passage as a whole, 
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8 Ver. 12.—[The Rec, reads: rod axdTovs Tod aiavos TovTOoV, but the words rod ai@vos re rejected by sivebens 
editors as an explanatory gloss. They are found in 8 (but rubbed out) D.8 K. L., most cursives, a number of fathers (wi 
an asterisk in Syriac-Phil.), but omitted in %.1 A. B. D.1 F., good versions, most fathers.—R. cee ‘ ; 


4 Ver. 12.—{The emendations in the latter part of this verse are required by the exegetical views adopted in the additional . 
— = only variation from the rendering required by Dr. Braune’s opinions is in the insertion of hosts. See Bxeg. — 
‘oles. —. 


5 Ver. pi aos of the well-supported reading of the Rec. (éi) &%. B., 10 cursives, a few fathers reads, év, which is 
adopted by Lachmann, but rejected by nearly all more recent editors as a correction for the ambiguous é7é. Alford is in 
doubt.—The force of éé is correctly given in the above emendation; comp. Exeg. Notes.—R. 

6 Ver. 16.—{In B. D.) F., 74 is omitted, rejected by Lachmann, bracketted by Alford, but “it seems more probable that 
the article was omitted by an oversight, than that the transcriber felt any A omc pees difficulty, and sought to remedy it by 
insertion” (Ellicott), So Meyer, and most, with the support of %. A. D.2 K. L., and most minor authorities. On the effect of 
the omission on the grammatical construction, see Kxeg. Notes.—R. t 

7 Ver. 17.—{In D.! F. G., some minor authorities the verb is omitted; in A. D.? K., a number of cursives, it is changed 
into dé£a¢@ar (Matthies), but the reading of the Rec. (6 é$aa@ ) is well supported, and generally accepted. The internal 
Sere are strongly in favor of it; had the verb been originally wanting the corrector would probably have supplied 

vaAaBere, while the infinitive form may be ascribed either to itacism or to the presence of an infinitive in the clause imme- 
diately preceding (so Meyer.)—R.] 

8 Ver. 18.—|'The . inserts tovro after ai 76, with D.? K. L., some cursives and fathers, but it is rejected as an ex- 
planatory addition by recent editors on good uncial authority, confirmed by variations which are best accounted for on the 





theory of its spuriousness.—Jn is more literal than with, indicating also the variation in prepositions.—R.] 


9 Ver. 19.—The 


. reads So8ein, but it has no uncial support, found only in a few cursives.—The emendations in this 


verse are necessary, as the E. V. gives a wrong connection and interpretation.—R.] 

10 Ver. 19.—[The words rod evayyeAcov are omitted in B. F.G., and bracketted by Lachmann, but accepted by more 
recent editors (Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott) on the evidence of &. A. D. E. K. L., good cursives and versions. 
—RB.) 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Summary: 1. Internal strengthening, ver. 10; 
2. Necessity of armor on account of the enemies, 
vers. 11-13; 8. The armor itself, vers. 14-17 (a. 
the preparation, vers. 14,15; 6. the defensive 
armor, vers. 16, 17 a; c. the one offensive 
weapon, ver. 174); 4. The prayer and interces- 
sion, vers. 18-20 (a. prayer in general; 5. inter- 
cession in general, ver. 18; c. intercession for 
the Apostle, vers. 19, 20). 


Ver. 10. Finally, ro A0s76v.—Particula 
sive formula concludendi et ut ad rem magnam 
excitandi, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, formula progrediendi 

BenceL). Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 
hess. il. 1. LurnHer is good: finally. Tow 
Aoirov [see Textual Note!] would mean: hence- 
forth, in future (Gal. vi. 17); here it would be 
unintelligible. 

Be strengthened in the Lord, évdvva- 
fovobe év kvpig.—What in the active form 
is ascribed to the Lord, who strengthens (Phil. 
iv. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17), is expressed 
by the passive* here, without further qualifica- 
tion, Acts ix. 22; more closely defined in 2 Tim. 
ii. 1: “*in the grace ;” Rom. iv. 20: ‘in faith ;” 
Heb. xi. 384: ‘out of weakness” (ex morbo con- 
valescere). It cannot be middle (PiscaTor), nor 
can xvpiw refer to God (B-Crusius). The 
general qualification: in the Lord is then more 
closely defined: and in the might of his 
strength, cal év T@Kpadtet THe Loybor 
avtov.—Kai is explicative here. [‘‘This ap- 
pended clause serves to explain and specify the 
principle in which our strength was to be sought 
for, and in which it dwelt” (Exu1corr).—R.] On 
the whole phrase see Hxeg. Notes, i. 19. This 
gives prominence to what comes to us from 


Christ (1 Cor. xii. 9): Christ’s strength becomes’ 


our strength; only in Him are we strengthened. 


The necessity of armor (panoply) on account of 
the enemies ; vers. 11-13. 
Ver. 11. Put onthe whole armour of God 
[éevdboacbe THY TavorAiav Tow Beod). 
* fs ” ; . 
oeloenatiesa gent oabtetsd hy Bagh cou 
wentators and revisers.—R. ] 








—To those being strengthened in the Lord it is 
said: “put on;” évd bcao Ge has something of 
a paronomasia between évdvvauovobe and divacbat. 
The internal strengthening must appropriate the 
proffered means of assistance, in order to become 
powerful in conflict. For this the Christian re- 
quires T7v wavotAiav*® rov Geod (here, 
ver. 13; Luke xi. 22). The figure of a conflict 
is frequently used by the Apostle (2 Cor. x. 4; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Rom. vi. 18, 23; 1 
Thess. v. 8; comp. Isa. lix. 16-19; Wisdom v. 
17-24). The word ravor dia refers to the 
entire equipment; it will not suffice to choose, 
or put on one or another piece of this military 
equipment; AMBROSE: universitas armorum; LU- 
THER incorrectly limits it to: Harnesch [old 
English harness, defensive armor], both here and 
ver. 13. But it must also be ‘‘the panoply of 
God,” arma, que offeruntur, suppeditantur a Deo 
(Catvin, Catovius), therefore a Divine arma- 
ment; the arms should be altogether of a Divine 
kind, in contrast to the arms of the opponent. 
The emphasis rests on the whole idea: God’s 
equipment, neither on tavo7Aia alone (MeEy- 
ER), nor on Jeo% alone (HaruEss).f It is not 
a detailed and playful imitation of 1 Thess. v. 8 
(De Werte), but rather an independent reference 
to Isa. lix. 16-19, which is used in a different way 
for the Judgment in (Wisdom y. 17-24). Whether 
a Roman or Jewish warrior was in Paul’s mind 
is in itself an unprofitable question; the former 
met him constantly, the latter not. 

That ye may be able to stand, tpd¢ rd 
Obvacbat tbuac otjvar. The first verb is 
repeated in ver. 13 (duvyfjre) and ver. 16 (¢ vvh- 
cecGe), XrHvacr mpbs riva is a military 
phrase, the opposite of gebyerv, and denotes the 
acceptance of a conflict with him who attacks. 
. To stand one’s ground ;” Exiicorr remarks on 
the sense of zpéc in this phrase, that it means 





*[(The E. V.: “whole armour,” is the only possible trans- 
lation of this word; ‘“ panoply ” is siraply the Greek word with 
an Knglish termination, and is less readily understeod by 
the ordinary reader. That both offensive weapons and defen~ 
sive armor are included will appear at first glance from ver. 


Eapig, ALForD and Ex.icort follow Meyer, urging that 

ent Te hadis on Tod ee 3b would imply some other situa : 
, but Braune’s view avo objection, io 

ferabl the double antithesis : “the wiles of th 


ferable on account of 
devil.”—R.] 
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adversus, with the implied notion of hostility 
tesla which is otherwise less usual unless 
t memte ved in the verb. Comp. Winer, p. 378. 


es As wiles of the devil, tpd¢ rac 
wePodeiag tov diaBdAov.—Lutuer very 
aptly renders it: ‘‘against the crafty assaults of 
the devil.” The plural marks both the multi- 
plicity of the concrete cases, and the obstinacy 
of the repeated attack (Stier).* Craft and 
strength are both present in the assault, but the 
latter is concealed under the former, thus becom- 
ing dangerous and destructive. ‘The devil” is 
mentioned as the precise enemy, even though it 
be sin that is to be immediately contended against 
(Heb. xii. 1, 4). ‘The panoply of God” and 
**the wiles of the devil,” are thus opposed to each 
other. The power of the latter is by no means 
inconsiderable and the contest is difficult, hence 
the next statement. 


Ver. 12. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood [dre otK éoriv gpiv % 
maAn wmpd¢ atua cat odpra.]—**For” 
(7c) introduces a reason for the proposition: 
*“‘to stand against the wiles of the devil” is in 
question. The formotk éotriev yuiv 7 rdan 
is remarkable; 7 iv includes with emphasis 
the Apostle; a proposition valid for all is treated 
of; éoriv rdAn denotes the present conflict, 
while mdaAy (rdéAAecv, to throw, to swing), the 
wrestling-match, Jucta (Erasmus), colluctatio 
(Avuaustine, Vulgate), is used in order to charac- 
terize the close, personal, struggle. Paul had in 
view the subject-matter and the readers, not 
mere rhetorical beauty. The article denotes the 
contest, which exists and which every one al- 
ready knows. The Apostle denies the contest 
“against blood and flesh ” because pone homines, 
qui nos infestant LATENT spiritus (BENGEL). Un- 
derneath and behind what is human and sinful, 
Satan himself is active (Strer). Paul insists on 
the final ground, the deepest cause of the con- 
test, the guiding principle, the commanding 
general; flesh and blood is to him only the di- 
vision of the army which presses forward, oc- 
casioning special danger. Comp. WINER, p. 463. 
AvaustTinE: Non est nobis colluctatio adversus 
carnem et sanguinem, %.e., homines, quos videtis 
sexvire innos. Vasa sunt, alius utilur; organa sunt, 
alius jungit. We have ot x—daAdd, hence not= 
non tam, non tantum—quam (Grorius, Stier and 
others). br commentators now oppose the 
softening down of the negation (following WINER 
and Meyer). The word 74/7 (only here) has 
been generally considered a change of metaphor 
or taken in a general sense. It undoubtedly 
marks the hand to hand conflict, and. should 
therefore betaken literally. Meyer, whoformerly 
accepted a change of metaphor, now maintains 
that this figure enters only in the negative clause, 
and that some general word is to be supplied 
after @A24, This avoidsa mixing of metaphors, 
but the learned author does not seem to notice 
that it weakens the sense just where it ought to 


*[The word is generally used in a bad sense, though Dio- 
dorus Siculus uses the verb of geometrical investigations 
arene), Eavre renders it: “stratagems ;” t 

schemes.” The form ue@odias is found in X. A. B.D. F. K, 
t generally recei as varia- 
to ttactsm (comp. iv. 14).—R.)} 





LL., many cursives, but 
fion is supposed to be d 





be strongest, in the positive clause. He also 
takes the article as generic, but ALForD suggests 
that 7 m4Ay refers to ‘the only conflict which 
can be described by such a word—our life and 
death struggle, there being but one such,” which 
is better.—R. ] 

The contest with flesh and blood is not, how- 
ever, on this account excluded. The usual order 
is odp& kai aiuwa (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Gal. i. 16), in Heb. ii. 14 we find as a various 
reading [probably the correct reading, as it is 
supported by our best uncial authorities.—R.]: 
aiuatoc Kai capkéc. Since the formation of the 
flesh proceeds from the blood (Wisdom vii. 1, 2), 
reference is made here to the origin of man and 
his corrupt nature denoted, according to the con- 
text. The position of the two words is not acci- 
dental (Meyer). Elsewhere the phrase means 
human nature in itself (1 Cor. xv. 50), including 
what is sinful,-Matt. xvi. 19; Gen. i. 16. One’s 
own flesh and blood is also included here; it'is 
not to be referred only to the human persons 
about one’s self (BenceL, Hartess, Meyer, and 
others). 

But, aA4é supply éorey juiv 7} réAn.— Against 
the principalities, tpd¢ rac apydac¢.—The 
repetition of the preposition with each term gives 
prominence rhetorically to the several notions. 
Winer, p. 392. ’Ap y dc indicates the organiza~ 
tion of the kingdom of the devil, denoting the 
chiefs and heads of the separate groups,— 
Against the powers, tpoic¢ rac éEovciac 
marks the efficient, attacking powers, comp. i. 
21; iii. 10.—Against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, tpd¢ Tovc KoomoKparopag 
Tov oxétove tobvrov.—This term (also in the 
Hebrew [Rabbinical term] WWW IPI) denotes 
the world-ruling power: for ‘the whole world 
lieth in darkness ”’ (1 Johny. 19; ii. 14) and Satan 
is ‘the god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4), ‘the 
prince of this world” (John xvi. 11; xiv. 30); 
his angels are under him world-rulers, whose 
sphere is designated by the genitive: ‘‘of this 
darkness.’’ Kdéoyuoc more closely designates the 
local extension and region of the dominion, rt 0 @ 
oxéroveits quality as to origin and corrupt- 
ness, but it is limited by tot70v, which points 
to something transient and bounded. On this 
account we should neither weaken the meaning 
of koouoxp4ropec into “rulers” (HaRuEss), 
nor is it necessary (with BenceL, Stier [E. V.] 
and others) to read rov aidvog after Tov oxdTove. 
Bence: Bene quod non sunt omnitenentes: magna 
tamen non solum ipsius diaboli, sed etiam eorum, 
quibus preest, potentia est. Videntur alia esse 
genera malorum spirituum, que magis domi in arce 
regni tenebrarum manent, imperia, potestates, aliud 
hoc tertium, quod foris mundanas quasi provincias 
obtinet munditenentes.* The power is made promi- 
nent in the first two terms, and in the third the 
sphere; there follows next a designation which 
gives prominence to the character : 

Against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


*(Etxicorr: “The dogmatical meaning is correctly explained 
by the Greek commentators: the evil spirits exercise domin- 
ion over the xéayuos, not in its mere material nature, but in 
its perhaps intellectual character and relations, 
the depravation of which is expressed by tod oxérovs rovrov. 
Meyer's note (mainly ado by ELLicorr) in loco is inter- 
esting and valuable.—R, ] 
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ness.—Il pd¢ ra rvevuarixa (Vulgate: spiritu- 
alia) is an abstract term, the concluding anti- 
thesis of ‘flesh and blood,” comprising all the 
spiritualities, which, in contrast with the king- 
dom of the Holy Ghost, deserve the characteris- 
tic: r7#¢ Tovypias, as the spirit of revolution; 
to such belong moral wickedness and malice, 
which is directed to the destruction of others. 
It is incorrect to take rvevuartrixo=rvebmata 
(Lurner: with evil spirits), or colloctively as 
Geisterschaft (MeYER), or to translate the phrase 
spirituales nequitias (ERasMus). [This view, sup- 
ported by Braune, is that of Srizr, but it is by 
no means so satisfactory as that of Mryer, ac- 
cepted by Hopae, Eapiz, ALrorp, Exiicorr and 
others. This takes the term collectively (see 
Wiyer, p. 224, and Meyer), as implying some- 
thing more than “spirits,” rather the bands, 
hosts, armies, confraternities of spirits, best ex- 
pressed by the German term: Geisterschaft. See 
Exticorr against the altogether untenable ren- 
dering of the E. V., as well as against the ab- 
stract meaning in general.—R. } 

In heavenly places, év toic érovpavi- 
occ.—This is to be connected grammatically with 
Ta mvevuatixd (omnium doctorum opinio, JEROME), 
and, as in iii. 10; i. 3, 20; ii. 6; has a local 
signification, designating a region in antithesis 
to the earthly, to what is in any manner per- 
ceptible to the sense; here, where angels are 
spoken of, it means the region assigned to these 
beings who are purely spiritual over against men, 
and although there are angels who have not re- 
mained in their original fellowship with God, 
yet there still remains to them a region corres- 
ponding to their nature, of course not in near- 
ness to God. It does not then mean in statu 
celesti as @ moral notion, but only as a physical 
one, so that it may be taken as parallel to afp, 
ii. 1, though it is not exactly equivalent; af is 
spoken of from the stand-point of man, ra 
éz ovpavcea from the nature of angels, marking 
the dangerous element of the contest with these 
spirits and their spiritualities. Hence before all 
we are to reject the explanation: ‘for heavenly 
possessions”’ (GREEK FatTHers, CaLovius, Morus 
and others), since the position of the words will 
not permit this phrase to be joined with wdAy in 
the beginning of the sentence, passing over dAA4, 
nor is év =v7ép, did, while the signification of 
the phrase is uniformly local. [Comp. i. 3.] It 
does not designate the place of the conflict, the 
kingdom of heaven (Marruiss),* nor the place, 
but in a symbolical sense, out into the fathomless 
air, in order to show that the contest is unequal 
Marte iniquo (RuEcKERT), or in such a way that 
region and subject meet, as though a conflict was 
spoken of in our souls, but respecting calling and 
sanctification, our praying and preaching of 
God’s grace (Stier); nor yet are we to think of 
the spiritual world and its affairs (B-Crusivs). 
Finally with the proper view of the connection 
we should neither interpolate a ‘formerly ”’ 
(SEMLER), as though only the previous condition 





* [EApizE adopts this view: “The celestial spots occupied 
by the Church; on them this combat is to be maintained. 
Those evil spirits have invaded the Church—and therefore be- 
lievers must encounter and fight them ‘in the heavenly 

laces.’” To this view nothing in the context points, while 
t seems a too remote connection to join this phrase with 
waAn.—R.] 





of the angels was denoted, nor does it suffice to 
accept the limitation to a locality excluded (Hor- 
MANN, Schriftbeweis, i. 455), nor is it admissible 
to treat the notion of heaven as an elastic one, so 
that these angels are still relatively in a heaven, 
the atmospheric one (Meyer). Nor does it at 
all mean a pretended stay, so that the expression 
is apt irony in view of the arrogation of equal 
dignity, power and glory withGod (ScHEnKeEL), 

[The connection with the phrase immediately 
preceding is accepted by nearly all recent com- 
mentators, but there is necessarily difference of 
opinion about the exact force of the term. Extt- 
corr objects to any precise specification of locali- 
ty, though referring to Hormann, whose view is 
properly rejected by Meyer. ScuenKEL’s view 
isa pureinvention. Such irony was not befitting 
the earnestness of Paul’s discourse, and was 
scarcely so “‘apt’”’ as Scnenxer thinks, if no 
one else but himself has hitherto appreciated it. 
E.icorr aptly expresses the sense: ‘ supernal 
spirits of evil.” The E. V. shows the reluctance 
to apply the word ‘‘ heavenly” to evil spirits. 
See Meyer and Eapiz for notice of other shifts. 
—R.] 


Ver. 18. Wherefore, d:a toitto, because 
we have to contend against such.—Take up 
the whole armour of God.—Comp. ver. 11. 
’"AvaiAd Bere isa technical term for taking up 
the arms.—That ye may be able to with- 
stand.—lInstead of zpdéc (ver. 11) we here have 
iva; the goal is denoted there, the purpose 
here; @vtrcor#vac is somewhat livelier, indi- 
cating the attacks of the spirit, whom he in 
spirit sees making an assault.—In the evil 
day, év rH yuépa TH \TovypG. — At all 
events this means a particular day, immediately 
impending, but quite as certainly is it not the 
same for every one, since a common contest is 
not implied, not a battle, but a wd/y, ‘*wrest- 
ling,” in which the victory is decisive for ‘the 
day of redemption.”” Therefore the decisive, im- 
minent day of conflict for each one is marked. 
BENGEL: bellum est perpetuum; pugna alio die 
minus fervet ; dies malus vel ingruente morte, vel in 
vita; longior, brevior, in se ipso sxpe varius. [So 
Hopvag, Eaprg, Atrorp, Exxicort.] See Doeir. 
Notes. It is neither the day of death (Scumip), 
still less the day of Judgment (Jerome), nor in 
general every day of conflict with its calamity 
(THEeoporET, Petacius, Harvess and others), 
[nor the present life with the accompanying 
thought of brevity, Curysostom, CicuMENIUs, 
THEOPHYLACT, |] nor the particular common day 
[of the last great Satanic outbreak] before the 
Second Advent (Korps, Meyer, Stier and 
others), nor is it merely the evil hours (LurueR). 

And having accomplished all, to stand 
[kal Gmavta kaTepyacdmevor oTHvat). 
—To dvrior#va, referring to the conflict, the 
Apostle appends (kai) orf#vas, which desig- 
nates the victorious keeping the field on the 
place of contest; it is the opposite of fleeing, 
yielding, being thrown down. “Arvavrtra ka- 
Tepyacduevos, placed first, denotes a perform- 
ing, effecting, the object of which is more fully 
designated with 4 avr a, more comprehensible 
than rdvra, omnia operati (JEROME), well execu- 
ting all (LurueR); comp. Rom, vii. 13; Phil. ii. 12, 











i 


The Apostle here treats of the doing of the Divine 
will in all directions and relations, the ethical 
activity and efficiency of the Christian, which 
outs its way through all assaults and conflicts 
from the side of the demons, without being led 





astray or weakened. Itis neither—rap 
uevot, omnibus rebus probe comparatis ad puynam 
Benoet and others), nor—debellare, phrasis bellica 
Greek Faraers, Groriuvs, Koprr, Harvess and 
others), nor does it refer to the conflict itself 
(Meyer and others), nor yet is it: in omnibus per- 
Secti ( Vulgate). 4 
[The participle is never used by Paul in the 
sense of ‘‘having overcome;” it is therefore best 
to accept tue usual meaning: “having accom- 
plished,” especially as we might expect a mascu- 
line object instead of the neuter daw avra, were 
the former sense intended. At the same time 
the view of Bence is evidently too restricted for 
the extended meaning of both participle and ob- 
ject. There remains still another question re- 
specting the scope of the clause. Braune follows 
Luruer in referring the infinitive to keeping the 
field; in that case the participle necessarily re- 
fers to all the antecedent action. Eapis, ALrorp, 
and E.xicorr however apply the term to stand- 
ing firm until the end of the combat, which 
seems preferable in view of the continued refer- 
ence in context to the conflict itself. The parti- 
ciple, with its object, then means: having done 
all that the exigencies of the conflict require, 
‘‘being fully equipped and having bravely 
fought.”’—R. ] 





The ARMOR itself; vers. 14-17. a. The prepara- 
tion; vers. 14,15. 6. The defensive armor; vers. 
16, 17a. ¢. The one offensive weapon; ver. 17 b. 

Ver. 14. Stand therefore, orjre ov», in 
the conflict, in order after the conflict to stand 
as victor. [Meyer, Exiicorr: ‘stand ready for 
the fight;” Atrorp: ‘whether ‘ready for the 
fight’ or ‘in the fight’ matters very little: all 
the aoristic participles are in time antecedent to 
the orjre—and the fight ever at hand.”—R. ]— 
Having girt your loins about with truth, 
mepiCwodmevot THY bogdvvy bud» év GAn- 
6 ia.—Being girded about their loins, they have 
on the girdle, or waist-belt (Cworjp, Cévy), which 
covers the groin and the stomach below the 
breastplate, the most vulnerable part of the 
body, the region of the hips and loins; this is 
the first and a very important piece (Isa. v. 27; 
xi.5; Luke xii. 85; 1 Pet.i.13). [Meyer: ¢*An 
ungirded soldier would be a contradiction in 
terms.” The girdle kept the armor in place, 
formed in itself a part of the cuirass, and was 
also used tosupportthesword. The latter notion 
ALrorp regards as confusing here, but it hardly 
seems so, since the sword was odjective truth.— 
R.J—Ev aanGeig¢ that with which the loins 
are enveloped, like xaieww év rupi, xadirrew év 
(uariy (WinER, p. 363*); here it means the ob- 
jective truth revealed in the word, which is ap- 
propriated. Veritas adstringit hominem, menda- 
ciorum magna est laxitas (GRoTivs). On this ac- 
count we should neither exclude the former 





* (Meyer, Ex.icorr and others take the preposition as in- 
strumental, but ALFoRD is more exact: “ not instrumental, 
but local ; the girt person is within, surrounded by the girdle; 
but this is necessarily expressed in English by ‘ with.’ —R.| 








(Harvess, Meyer), nor understand merely the 
moral truth of willing (HaRvess) or the agree- 
ment of knowledge with the objective truth given 
in the gospel (Meyer), or sincerity (CALVIN and 
others), or apply this to ornament (HaRvgss). 
[ “Truth” here is subjective truth, since the ar- 
ticle is wanting and the objective truth is men- 
tioned in ver. 17. Still it is based on the faith 
and standing of a Christian (ALrorp); ‘the 
assured conviction that you believe” (Eapie). 
It should be noticed that faith (by implication) 
enters here and in the mention of the sword, as 
well as explicitly in the figure of the shield.— 
R 


And having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness [kai évdvoduevor tov Obp- 
axa Tic dbtkatoctvyac)|.—Here cai adjoins 
anotherpiece. "Evdvodmevoc* means putting 
on like a part of the clothes. Tdv @épaxa is 
added by the Apostle without a designation of 
the part of the body (or#0oc) which it covers be- 
cause that is self-evident. The genitive (r#¢ 
dixkatocbvrvyec) is appositional; here it means 
the righteousness of faith and of life, justifica- 
tion and sanctification before God and men 
(Rom. vi. 4, 18). In pectore sedes est conscientiz, 
que munitur justitia, Hostis per omnia ipsi con- 
traria vincitur (BENGEL). Meyer finds here the 
ethical rectitude, as in the previous clause the 
intellectual, which is only so far correct, that 
here we should find an ethical reference, there 
an intellectual one, as in v. 9; Isa. xi. 5. Har- 
LEss: The righteousness of faith, with which 
alone one does not stand on the place of conflict, 
which also passes over intothe life. [So ALForp: 
“The purity and uprightness of Christian char- 


acter which is the result of the work of the Spirit 


of Christ; the inwrought righteousness, not 
merely the imputed righteousness.” The latter 
reference is defended by Eapie and Hopee; the 
former pressing the article in support of it, the 
latter urging that no moral virtue forms part of 
the armor and then saying that the subjective 
sense of righteousness was included already in 
the word ‘‘truth.” The wider reference is pre- 
ferable, for the more restricted one belongs toa 
view of the word d:xacooivvy, which is too foren- 
sic, sundering in twain an indivisible truth. 
For the correct meaning of the word, see Romans, 
pp. 74, 75, 78, ete.—R. ] 


Ver. 15. Having shod your feet, «a? i7o- 
Onoduevote tovg wédac.—This adds the 
third piece, and the terms are again significant. 
Here we must think of the war-sandals, tpoxvy- 
uidac, ocree militares}, which give firm footing 
and gait.—With the preparedness of the 
gospel of peace [iv étrocuacia tov evay- 
yesrtouv tie eipyvyc)].—That in (év) which 
the feet stand, is for the warrior of Christ 
érotnacia, readiness, promptitudo animi, in- 
ternal and external, the ready courage and pre- 
paredness for conflict, firmitas et constantia, which 
the gospel gives; hence row evayyedion is 
auctoris, the contents and pledge of which is set 


* (The aorist ciples are not used for presents (Houz- 
HAUSEN), but with propriety; “ the different acts specified 
by the participles were all completed before the soldier took 
up his position” (Etiicorr).—R. 





i bebt ‘s mind; 
catdals with soles thickly studded with nails] 
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forth by r#¢ eiph#une chiefly with God, vias 
v. 1; viii. 31, 38 f.), then in one’s self and 
peaceableness toward men assuch.* The Chris- 
tian fights in peace for the sake of peace, viz. 
the eternal one. That is an oxymoron (Scuen- 
KEL): the gospel of peace instils readiness for 
conflict. We should not then, because pedum 
sepe (Rom. x. 15; iii. 16 sgg.; Luke i. 79) con- 
juncta mentio cum evangelis et cum pace (BENGEL), 
allow ourselves, contrary to the context to think 
of the proclamation of the gospel (Luruer: 
ready to carry on the gospel, Hariess and 
others). [So Curysostom and now ConYBEARE, 
but the Apostie was addressing the whole church 
as engaged in an individual conflict, mainly de- 
fensive too.—R.] Notwithstanding the frequent 
use of éroiuacia to translate the Hebrew po2 
(LXX. Ezra ii. 68; iii. 8; Ps. Ixxxix. 15; Dan. 
xi. 20, 21), itis not to be rendered as—funda- 
mentum (BenaeL and BuieeKk and others), al- 
though what is positive is not to be excluded. 
Eipfvy is neither to be limited to peace with God 
(Harvess, Meyer and others), nor referred to 
peace between Gentile and Gentile (Micuar.is). 
Erasmus is irrelevant: evangelium—nontumultu, 
sed tolerantia tranquillitateque defenditur. 


The defensive armor; vers. 16, 17a. 

Ver. 16. In addition to all, ér? raocv 
(Winer, p. 367), as in Luke iii. 20: ‘Added this 
above all;” xvi. 26. ERasmus: super omnia, for 
a protection over all. Incorrect: before all 
things (Luruer). [Meyer, Hopas, Axrorp, 
Exxivcort agree with Braune (as does Eapiz, who 
formerly defended the local sense) in taking the 
preposition as—in addition to, rejecting the local 
aaa and others) and ethical references (E. 

.). If év be accepted as the correct reading 
(see Textual Note 5) the meaning would be: in all 
things, 7. e., on all occasions.—Having taken 
up, avaAafdévrec, aptly chosen here:+ the 
shield of faith.—Tov @vped» (from Otpa, 
originally that which closes an entrance) is 
chosen by the Apostle because he has in mind 
the scutum, which was four feet long and two 
and a half broad, 3¥ (Ps. xxxv. 2; Ezek. xxiii. 
24, LXX.) and not doric, clypeus, }319, the smaller, 
round shield. The concern is that the whole 
person be covered, as indeed faith (tr #¢ Tiorewe, 
genitive of apposition as in vers. 14, 17) entirely 
covers and defends the Christian: as God’s gift 
effecting salvation (ii. 8) [MryeEr: fides salvifica], 
bringing about forgiveness of sins in the past (1. 
7), affording for every moment access to God 
(iii. 12), assuring in advance of eternal life, by 
securing to us the gift of the Holy Ghost (i. 13, 
14), rendering holy and without blame (i. 4). 
Comp. Rom. viii. 14-16, 81-39. Man’s own holi- 
ness is not a shield for him, asin Wisdom, v. 20; 





*[This view of the passage is now generally accepted 
(Meyer, ALrorp and many others). On the word éromacia, 
used principally in the LXX. and ecclesiastical writers (the 
classical form was érowwdrys), see Meyer and ALFORD in 3 
+ [Eavie: “The pieces of armor already mentioned being 
fitted on to the body and fastened toit, each by re ne 
mechanism, have each its characteristic verb—but eld, 
helmet and sword need no such special fastening, for they 
are simply taken up or assumed, and therefore they are joined 
tothe one gen participle, dvaAaBévres, and the verb 
befacde.”—B.] 





God’s holiness is his shield; God Himself is out 
shield (Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 31; Prov. xxx. 5; 
1 Pet. v. 9; 1 John v. 4). It is faith, entirely 
and constantly giving itself up to God in Christ, 
on the part of a child and heir, hence not the 
faith of miracles, nor justifying faith alone 
(ScHEenKEL). 

Wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the evil one.—Thus 
the Apostle describes the protection of faith 
against dangerous attacks. ’Ev @ is on which, 
not with which (LurHer and others). [It means 
either, lighting on it and being quenched in it, 
or “‘as protected by and under cover of which” 
(Exuicorr). The former is perhaps preferable. 
The figure and the reality are here so 
much complicated in each other, that we should 
not think of a shield with wet hides (OLsHavsen), 
but of faith on which the destructive fire from 
Satan is extinguished, without causing damage. 
The future (dvvfcecbe) refers to the impending 
conflict.* In this are thrown rad Bédyq rod 
rovynpov Ta Trervpwopéva; theseare malleoli 
(darts), falarice (javelins), tela ignita (made of 
reeds, with tow and pitch), which are ignited 
and then hurled (Ps. vii. 14; Livy, xxi.8). The 
evil one, ¢. ¢., Satan} (Matt. v. 87; xiii. 19, 88; 
John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 3) throws tempta- 
tions of many kinds; hence 7 dvra comes first 
andra tetvpwpéva is placed last for empha- 
sis (WINER, p. 127)t. Certainly we are to un- 
derstand in part dangerous and corrupting words 
and speeches which come to one’s ears, impart 
thoughts cast into the heart, the fire of passions, 
etc. In the ofjoa the figure is simply exceeded 
by the reality. Of course we need not think of 
poisoned darts (Rugcker’ and others), which 
are not burning, but inflict burning wounds. Yet 
it cannot be said that we should not think of 
burning desires (CuRysosTom), because these are 
present within man (SCHENKEL); faith is an af- 
fair of the heart, and in the heart the conflict of 
redemption is fought and won; besides fire and 
iron could scarcely be two deadly elements, 
which aptly illustrate the attacks of Satan. 
[ScHENKEL]. 


Ver. 17. And take [or receive] the helmet 
of salvation [xai rj v wepikedaraiav Tod 
cotnpiov 6é€§ac6e.—This advance is natural, 
In accordance with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage a translation is made to the finite con- 
struction; it is not simply Paul’s lively method 
(Meyer), but that of the language. The geni- 
tive, Tov owrypiov, is one of apposition, as in 
vers. 14, 16.] The word is entirely general as 
in Luke ii. 80; iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28 (from Isa. 
lix. 17, LXX. with a reference to the name of 
Jesus, in which the battle is fought and won, 





* (Not, however, as Meyer thinks, to the last great future 
fight. ALForp thinks the future implies the certainty that 
the shield of faith will thus quench. E.tiocurr regards it as 
only “aconditioned present.”—R.]} 

+ [Should the article be omitted (see Textual Note®) the 
participle would be a tertiary ae “ fire-tipt as they 
are ’ (E.Licorr), “ when inflamed, even in their utmost malice 
and fiery power” (ALFoRD ee 

cort: “Not ‘evil,’ ro movnpov, but in accordance 
with the individualizing and personal nature of the conflict — 
which the context so forcibly depicts—the Devil.” 
“The conflict 7 ye. Bag er. the 
abstract principle, but a concrete person 
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whom faith appropriates) and is used for owrypia. 
The salvation of the Messianic kingdom is re- 
presented as a helmet, covering the head. For 
the warrior does not hide ‘himself behind his 
shield, but looks over it into the face of his 
opponent.—A é £ aa 6 e, accipite oblatam a domino. 
Salute erigitur caput et munitur. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Psa. iii. 8, 4 (Benext). Salvation is the subject 
of the faith, in which the salvation is appre- 
hended ,(Hartuss). [Hovek: “That which 
adorns and protects the Christian, which enables 
him to hold up his head with confidence and joy, 
is the fact that he is saved.”” The German has 
an alliteration here: Den Helm des Heils nehmt, 
which Wickliffe gives in the Old English of his 
version: ‘the helme of helthe.”—R.] 

The one offensive weapon; ver. 17 b. 

And the sword of the Spirit, «a? rv 
mayatpav trovw mvebyaroc.—tThere is no 
mention, in addition, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 47; of 
the ‘‘spear,” or of the “‘bow” (Gen. xlviii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 12; Psa. xliv. 7). The Christian has 
only to contend cominus, personally, not eminus. 
The sword is “of the Spirit;” rod rvebuartoc 
is a genitive auctoris: He gives it, makes it. It 
¢annot be appositional (HARLess and others), as 
before, since the apposition follows in the rela- 
tive clause.* 

Which is the word of God.—0 iar 
which is neuter by attraction of p#ua Oeod, 
relates to pdyaipav, and is not to be construed 
with mveiuarog (OLsHAUSEN), for the Holy Ghost 
is not the Word of God; the latter is the pro- 
duct, the former is the Producer of what is in 
the word of God. Concinne subsequitur mentio 
Spiritus, adeoque coll. ver. 18 habetur mentio s. 
trinitatis (BeNceL). The Holy Ghost is meant, in 
antithesis, both to the letter and to the flesh, 
hence not the human spirit (Morus), which in 
itself is also cdp& ‘The Word of God” is not 
to be limited to commandments (FLarr), or 
threatening against the enemies of the kingdom 
(Koppe). 

This completes the equipment. Two things 
are to be maintained: 1. The difference of the 
arms and the ethical or supersensuous realities 
set forth in them should not be arbitrarily weak- 
ened. It should not be said: universa potius 
armorum notio tenenda est. Nor can a proof of 
this be deduced from 1 Thess. v. 8, where we read: 
‘the breastplate of faith and love, and for an 
helmet the hope of salvation.”” From a different 
stand-point there can be afforded a partially dif- 
ferent point of view. 2. The figures are not to 
be pressed beyond measure and the lively objec- 
tive metaphor of the Apostle to be dissected in 
arbitrary subjectivity to practical use.+ 





* [Still less probably is it a genitive of ity, ) paxXatpa 
mvevuatixa (CHRYSOSTOM), or a simple genitive of possession 
in reference to the temwpyrexh évépyeca (Lever. ap. Cram. Cat.) 
of the Spirit, both of which seem to be at variance with the 

ral tenor of the passage, which represents the ‘ arma- 

abe as furnished to us by God. Thus then it is from the 
irit that we receive the sword, that sword being the Word 
the Gospel (ver. 15), which is the dvvaues Geod (Rom. 


i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18) to every one who ; comp. Heb 

iv. 12” (E.icorr).—R.]} 
{Eapte mentions among the works which are open to this 
ion: GURNALL, Christian armour, Glasgow, 
Lypius, Syntagma 


dere’ militark. ed. Vi Til, 1698, Dort.-The best. practical 
an —_ 

section is undoubtedly to be found in 
Progress, the 





, especially armory in the. 


The prayer and the intercession; vers, 18-20. 
(a.) Prayer in general, ver. 18 a. (b.) Intercession 
in general, ver. 18. (c.) Intercession for the Apos- 
tle, vers. 19, 20. ; 

Ver. 18. With all prayer and supplica- 
tion praying.—[ The connection of this verse is 
with orjre (ver. 15), not with déSac0e, which is a 
subordinate thought referring to a definite act, 
hence inconsistent with the ‘‘all,” ‘always ” of 
this verse (Meyer). Meyer is scarcely justifia- 
ble in disconnecting d:d ta0n¢e Tpotevyiig 
kai defoews frommpocevyépuevor onthe 
ground of tautology and logical difficulty. Each 
phrase expresses a proper qualification of the 
participle, and to pray always with every form 
of prayer involves no contradiction. Hopes 
seems to have been led into Meyer’s view. 
ConYBEARE improperly takes the participle as 
an imperative and begins a new paragraph with 
this verse.—R. ] 

The participle (tpocevyépmevor) is closely 
connected with the summons to the conflict and 
the putting on of the armor. The summons to 
prayer did not appearindependently. Prayer is 
rather to be regarded as attending the taking up 
of the weapons and the conflict, as the present 
strongly indicates. The phrase: dca tdone 
woocevxge Kai denoewe, placed first, only 
requires, that prayer should not be neglected 
and that constant prayer of every form be 
earnestly offered up. The first term means 
prayer in general, the second the special request. 
[Bo Haruess, Meyer, Frirzscur, Trencu (Syn. 

[I., % 1), Exuicorr, ALrorp and most recent 
commentators.—R.] The opinion [Grorius] is 
untenable, that the former refers to the bestow- 
ment of a blessing, the latter to the averting of 
an evil (Jas. v. 16, 17). 

At all times in the Spirit.—’Ev ravri 
katp@® gives prominence to the prayer as per- 
severing, despite all change of relations and cir- 
cumstances, at every opportunity, év vet mare 
to prayer, as fervent and Christian occurring in 
the impulse of the Holy Ghost.* Benaen: Quo- 
lies cunque oratis, orate in Spiritu, quippe qui nullo 
tempore excluditur. 

Intercession in general. And watching there- 
unto in all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints.—With reference to the al- 
ready described prayer (ei¢ avd) there should 
also enter (x a)» “watching” (d@yputvovrvrTec, 
from dimvoc, Mark xiii. 33; Luke xxi. 86), which 
is elsewhere also joined with prayer (Matt. xxvi. 
41; Mark xiv. 38; Col. iv. 2). [Aurorp: ‘ oon- 
tinual habits of prayer cannot be kept up with- 
out watchfulness to that very end.”—R.] This 
should take place: ‘‘in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints.” The feeling of 
fellowship in the conflict finds its immediate ex- 
pression in the supplication for all the fellow- 
combatants, whose standing fast is strength and 








“ Interpreter’s house,” and the combat with Apollyon in “the 
valley of humiliation.”—On the arms, comp. Sarra’s Bible 


Dictionary, Arms,—R. 

*(“ The Holy Spirit 1, whose blessed and indwelling influ- 
ence, and by whose merciful aid, we are enabled to pray 
(Rom, viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6), yea, and who Himself intercedes 
for us (Rom. viii. 26).” E..icort, who analyzes the clause 
thus: “ With all prayer and prpollestion ” denotes the earnest, 
because varied ¢ ter of prayer; “at all times” the 
constancy of it, thus showing that there is no tautology as 
Mevenr asserts and Hover implies.—R. | 
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assistance to their neighbor. The Christian 
should have a clear view about him, to the com- 
panions in conflict at other positions, in other 
places, and besides continue constant in such 
supplication. [‘* Perseverance and supplica- 
tion” here amounts to ‘‘ persevering supplica- 
tion,”’ though it is not a grammatical Hendiadys, 
since the order would be inverted in that case. 
Exticort says it is ‘‘a virtual or what might be 
termed a contextual éy did dvoiv.”” Eapie: ‘In 
praying for themselves they were uniformly to 
blend petitions for all the saints.’”—R.] How 
much depends on this is exemplified in what 
follows. 


Intercession for the Apostle, vers. 19, 20. Ver. 
19. And for me [or on my behalf], «ai imrép 
éuo0tv.—[K ai brings into prominence a particu- 
lar instance; Winer, p. 407.—R.] On the 
change of prepositions (see Hzeg. Notes on chap. 
v. 2) it may be remarked: As regards the saints 
the figure of encirclement by attacking foes is 
the one, hence epi, but in the case of the Apos- 
tle in prison, that of a fallen combatant, hence 
jaép. Or the former ison account of, propter, 
the latter—for, pro (1 Pet. iii. 18), making known 
a stronger personal interest.* 

That utterance may be given to me.— 
‘Iva por J00%, that there may be given me 
from the Lord as His gift.t Non nitebatur Paulus 
habitu suo (BeNcEL). But what? Utterance, in 
the opening of my mouth, Adyog¢ év avoi- 
fe. Tov oréparég pov.—tThis is one concep- 
tion: Aédyo¢ without the article, indefinite, is 
more qualified by the prepositional phrase. "Av- 
ovgic TOW oOT6marTog is & pregnant expression 
(Matth. v. 2; 2 Cor. vi.11), signifying joyful 
courage, streaming fulness, as well as granted 
freedom and fit opportunity (Stier). It is an 


emphatic designation of the inworking of God 


upon him who should speak in His name (Har- 
Less). Comp. Exod. iv. 12; Psa. li. 17; Isa. li. 
66; Ezek. iii. 27; xxix. 31; xxxii. 22; Matth. 
x. 19; Luke xxi. 15. CHRysostom: 7 dAvouc 
évixertae THY Tappnoiav Errotomifovoa, GAN’ 7 Evy? 
H buerépa avolyet pov TO oTdua, iva év avTe Tappyor- 
dowua. CaLovius: Petit sibi sermonem dari, non 
catenas solvi; petit apertionem oris, non vinculorum; 
petit sermonis rappyciav in ipsis vinculis, non libera- 
tionem ab iisdem. A word thus uttered in the 
opening of the mouth effected by God is God’s 
word. He therefore wishes a word, not for him- 
self in his heart, but a word in his mouth for 
others, in furtherance of the conflict which tends 
to peace. This differs then from Col. iv. 2, 
where external opportunity is in question, while 
here the internal life of the Apostle is treated of. 
Accordingly it is incorrect to render: ut aperiam 
os meum (Brza [E. V.] and others); in that case 

* (Meyer, Evuicorr and others attach little or no importance 
to the change of preposition here, but Hartess, EADIE, ALFORD 
and others are not satisfied with the explanation that the 
change was occasioned by mere desire for variety. That is 
unlike Paul. To mark the variation in English, ALrorp 
renders : “ concerning all the saints and for me.” The Revision 
by Four Anglican clergymen gives: “for all the saints and 
on my behalf.” Exiicorr in his translation gives: and in 
rer for me, but this is a paraphrase of the specializing 
xai. —R. 

+ [The reading of the Rec. (S00e(n), on which see Textual 
Note °, would give the purpose a more subjective reference, 
and ir a the feeling of a more dependent reality (ELLI- 
oorr).— 








a Alien dine 
ei¢ would occur instead of ¢v. So too: when I 
speak or open my mouth (Meyer and others 
fee substantially Eapiz, ExLicorr, ALrorp 

ODGE]; it is not merely a graphie and solemn 
expression, that would be too flat. Nor is an im- 
provisation referred to (2cumENivs), or an in- 
ternal moral quality of Paul, the frankness—é» 
mappyoia (CALVIN, Korre [BierK, ScHENnKEL 
and others), or occasione data (Grorivs | 
others), nor is it to be joined with what follows. 
[The connection with what precedes (nbdt, as in 
the E. V., with what pase now generally ac- 
cepted. ‘*The opening of the mouth” most na- 
turally refers neither to the quality nor to the 
source of the discourse, but to the simple act or 
fact of speaking, so that the view of Meyer is on 
the whole preferable. As the phrase occurs here 
in the purport of a prayer, it may refer to an act 
of God in opening the mouth, as Braune claims, 
but in that case another form would have made 
the sense much clearer.—R. ] 

In boldness to make known the mys- 
tery of the gospel [*‘‘So that with boldness I 
may make known,” etc ].—This expresses that 
for which he wishes that to him ‘utterance may 
be given,” “in the opening of my mouth.” He 
would gladly ‘make known,” and this was per- 
mitted to him in Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 28) and in 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 80, 81; 2 Tim. i. 16) in spite 
of his bonds. But he wishes to do it év rappyoia 
(iii. 12), hence the phrase stands emphatically in 
advance. What he will gladly make known is 
the ‘mystery ” (i. 9; iii. 9), which is the sub- 
stance ‘‘of the gospel.” [Exuicorr takes it as a 
genitive subject, ‘‘the mystery which the gospel 
has, involves.” —R. ] 


Ver. 20. For which [or in behalf of which 
(ExuicoTt: ‘in commodum cujus, to preach 
which”); see below on the exact reference.—R. ] 

Iam an ambassador.—He thus expresses 
the reason why he would so gladly stand up and 
labor for the gospel [not merely why he was in 
bonds.—R.] As Christ’s ambassador he holds 
that office for all nations, and for the gospel; 
hence ivép ov, not 6%. IlpeBetwis: laman 
ambassador (2 Cor. v. 20) and that too in bonds, 
év dA¢0e1.—What a contrast: to be an ambassa- 
dor in a chain! Benaet: Paradozxon; mundus ha- 
bet legatos splendidos. WETSTEIN: Alias legati jure 
gentium sancti et inviolabiles, in vinculis huberi non 
poterant. The verb does not however indicate 
that he was accredited to the Roman court (Mr- 
CHAELIs), nor does the noun in the singular refer 
to the single chain with which he was bound toa 
soldier, to the eustodia militaris (BAUMGARTEN and 
others).* GRorius is incorrect: nune quoque non 
desino legationem, for we do not read: kai év dAboes 


rpecBetw. Nor is it—mpecBetwv év ahboee eipi 
(Rueckert). Finally ov does not refer to wvorh- 


plov or to Td év rappycia yvwpioa. [Eapie refers 
it to the whole preceding clause, but this is in, 
distinct; Meyer, Exticorr and Atrorp (appa- 
rently most correctly) refer it to ‘the mystery of 
the gospel,” since this was the object of yrwpicai, 
and what he should make known would naturally 





* [ime allusion is probable, but as the singular is 
in a collective sense, and this word is emplo 
only in the singular, we cannot certainly infer 
such an allusion here.—R.] 


frequently 
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= se 9 for which he was an ambassador in bonds. 


That therein I may speak boldly, iva év 
aito rappyordoopat.—lve introduces an 
end, and the final one: ‘that therein I may speak 
boldly.” [**His being thus a captive ambassa- 
dor, was all the more reason why they should 
pray earnestly that he might have boldness” 
apts On the grammatical connection see 
the concluding note.—R.] The gospel is the im- 
mediate task of the free discourse, in this, how- 
ever, there is also a message of Divine power, 
is the source and ground of the boldness. When 
there is first vouchsafed to him ‘‘an utterance in 
the opening of his mouth,” then also does he ob- 
tain ‘“‘boldness”’ in the gospel, and that too: as 
I ought to speak, oc dei we Aahjoai— 
The emphasis rests on the d¢ as in Luke xii. 11 
(Stier). Much depends on how it is done, hence 
“as I ought to speak.” He must indeed testify; 
that is his ‘‘necessity”’ (1 Cor. ix. 16); but to 
him belongs also, beyond the evayyeAicacba, the 
manner worthy of the ambassador of Christ. 
This defines the fulfilling of his task, his duty. 
Comp. Col. iv. 4; 1 Thess. ii. 2. Accordinglyiva 
in this verse is not co-ordinate with the first iva 
in ver. 19 (Meyer, BLeex and others), since this 
is the final end of the Church’s supplication, to 
be attained through the fulfilment of the first iva; 
nor is it dependent on rpecBeiw (BENGEL), which 
is inconceivable. 

[Eapie, Atrorp, Hopes and Exticort, all 
agree with Meyer, in taking this iva as co-ordi- 
nate with that in ver. 19, thus setting forth a se- 
cond purpose of the watching and the supplica- 
tion for the Apostle. This involves no tautology, 
as HARLESs supposes, since the reference here is 
to a conditioned boldness, and ‘therein’ indi- 
cates not the source or ground, but the sphere of 
the boldness: ‘in the matter of, in dealing with 
the mystery of the gospel ;”’ God is the source. 
Such a co-ordinate iva occurs in Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 3. It is true as Braune 
suggests, that this design is accomplished only 
through the fulfilment of the previous purpose 
(ver. 19), but grammatically the clause must be 
either co-ordinate or subordinate (the view of 
Benaet being altogether untenable) ; if the lat- 
ter, then it would express the purpose, not of the 
whole previous context, the supplication and con- 
sequent utterance, but simply of the gift of ut- 
terance, a view which Braune himself does not 
accept. We prefer therefore the other construc- 
tion as more grammatical and not militating 
against the special point our author would bring 
out. For convenience a paraphrase of vers. 18- 
20 is appended: In this conflict therefore stand, 
not only armed thus, but with all (every form of) 
prayer and supplication, praying at all times (per- 
severingly and under all circumstances) in the 
(Holy) Spirit, and watching thereunto (in respect 
to this varied and constant prayer) i all perse- 
verance and supplication (abiding even as you pray 
in persevering supplication) for all the saints ; and 
(in particular) on behalf of me, that to me may be 
given (from God) utterance, in the opening of my 
mouth (when I am called upon to speak), so that 
with boldness I may make known the mystery of the 

el (whose contents are the gospel), in behalf 
of which (gospel mystery) J am an ambassador in 





bonds (a chained ambassador) ; (praying for me 
too in view of my office and condition) that therein 
85 the matter of the gospel mystery) J may speak 

oldly, as I ought (as becomes my office) to 
speak.—R. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The kingdom of Satan. There is an organ- 
ized kingdom of evil (Haun, Theologie des N. T., I. 
p. 847), opposing the kingdom and people of God. 
In this there is a head, diéBoAoc (ver. 11; ii. 2; 
iv. nif 4 there are different groups, dpyai, éfovoiae 
(ver. 12; iii. 10; comp. i. 21), superior and infe- 
rior, with dominion over the world, xoouoxpdropec. 
The nature of the prince and his dependents is 
pneumatic (ver. 12: ra rvevyarcxd) and super-ter- 
restrial, év toi¢ érovpavioe (ver. 12) ; thus promi- 
nence is given to their might over against men; 
they are super-terrestrial, with angelic power. 
Their character, however, is marked by the terms 
‘‘wickedness” (ver. 12: tic movypiac), ‘* dark- 
ness” (Tov oxérouc, ver. 12) and ‘the evil one” 
(ver. 16); at his service are multifarious wiles 
(ver. 11: ai pyebodsiac), which perceive the neces- 
sities and weakness of the object to be assaulted 
in all relations, preparing the attacks accord- 
ingly. [Eapie: “To rouse up the Christian 
soldiery, the Apostle brings out into bold relief 
the terrible foes which they are summoned to 
encounter. As to their position, they are no 
subalterns, but foes of mighty rank, the nobility 
and chieftains of the spirit-world; as to their 
office, their domain is ‘this darkness’ in which 
they exercise imperial sway ; as to their essence, 
they are not encumbered with an animal frame, 
but dre ‘spirits ;’ and as to their character, they 
are ‘eyil’—their appetite for evil only exceeds 
their capacity for producing it.”—R. 

2. The contest in its essence is a single-handed 
struggle in wrestling (ver. 12: dAA@, sc. éorw 
huiv y 74am), in which each for himself is at- 
tacked. The danger lies in the power and cha- 
racter of the enemy and of his wiles (see 1), in 
which he does not himself openly appear; he 
casts éAy, many (rdvra) and fiery ones (ver 
16), as also in the end of the vanquished one. 
who belongs to ‘*‘ darkness” (ver. 12) asa resul: 
of the ‘‘deceit” (iv. 14). The means for assault 
and conflict are atforded to the Evil one by the 
world, which is at his disposal, and by ‘flesh 
and blood” (ver. 12), which war against the soul 
and become allies in the service of Satan, against 
whom the contest really is waged, standing be- 
hind these as he does with his stratagems and 
artifices. What is natural and created is not the 
precise antagonist against whom we must con- 
tend. The Apostle sketches the conflict as a 
present one (éoriy, ver. 12), concerning every 
member of the church, the Apostle and every 
Christian, having however its history, its various 
stages up to the day of decision (‘in the evil 
day,” ver. 13) for which we must be prepared by 
opposition from the very start, being practiced 
in the turns and twists of the contest. Hence we 
are to understand the temptations and antagon- 
isms, which meet every Christian in this world, 
which are spared to no period of the Church. 
They as contests with flesh and blood, with 
the world and its influence through its posses 








sions, pleasures and honors, but back of this 
there stands really and in truth the kingdom of 
darkness.* At certain times and hours they are 
intensified into specially decisive conflict, The 
evil day may be either the most fierce persecution 
and bitter sorrow, or quite as readily prosperity 
and undisturbed earthly happiness, in which 
some may fall even deeper and the Church itself 
be corrupted into unfaithfulness. This is true 
in particular for every Christian and his Chris- 
tian life, and also in general for the Christian 
Church in its groups and its course of develop- 
ment. As the power of the Evil one is a cosmi- 
cal one, and not merely a human one, humanly 
individualized, so the conflict itself is a cosmical 
one also, and not merely an individual one. 

3. The panoply. In such a conflict the Chris- 
tian needs an equipment, given by God and cover- 
ing the whole man (7 wavordia Tov Geov, vers. 11, 
18). Man of himself, in his own power and 
strength, is unable to withstand the attacks; he 
has assailable and yulnerable points, which he 
must protect against the assaults of the Evil One, 
but which he alone cannot protect ; only with the 
Lord Christ and in His power can he do it, even 
though he stands isolated; without God in Christ 
never !—The separate pieces of this armor (vers. 
14-17) are: truth, righteousness, zealous but not 
passionate witness, faith, which concerns the 
whole personality, hope, which exalts, and God’s 
Word. The first three pieces betoken the gar- 
ments, the next two the defensive armor, the last 
the one only weapon of offence and attack adapted 
only for single-handed and close combat, which 
belongs to the Christian warrior, to the Christian 
assailed by the Evil One and yet courageous and 
assured of victory. No one piece can be under- 
valued or neglected: each one requires the other ; 
they together form one whole.—The putting on 
of this armor presupposes a being strengthened, 
points to an internal and vital appropriation, and 
requires faithful fulfilment of duty (azavra xatep- 
yuoduevor, ver. 13). Neither a knowledge which 
is a matter either of the memory merely or of the 
reflecting understanding, nor an external mecha- 
nical skill in the handling of these spiritual 
pieces of armor, will suffice for the conflict and 
the victory. Even the standing ready for the 
combat is not enough; there must be a solicitous 
regard as to what is to be done, and performance 
of the immediate task in peaceable walk. But 
above all must we cling to the Lord, in order to 
become inwardly strengthened by Him.—Hence 
Paul adjoins to the lively sketch of the panoply 
in close connection soberly without a figure. 





* ines remarks respecting the conflict: “It is one also 
in which great mistakes are often committed and serious loss 
incurred from ignorance of its nature, and of the appropriate 
means for carrying iton. Men are apt to regard it as a mere 
moral conflict between reason and conscience on the one side, 
and evil passions on the other. They therefore rely on their 
own strength and upon the resources of nature for success. 
Against these mistakes the Apostle warns his readers. He 
teaches that everything pertaining to it is supernatural. The 
source of strength is not in nature. The conflict is not be- 
tween the good and bad principles of our nature. He shows 
that we belong to a spiritual as well as to a natural world, and 
are engaged in a combat in which the higher powers of the 
universe are involved; and that this conflict, on the issue of 
which our salvation depends, is not to be carried on 
straws picked up by the wayside. As we have superhuman 
enemies to contend with, we need not only superhuman 
strength, but Divine armor and arms. The weapons of our 
warfare are not natural, but Divine.”—R.] 





4, Praying and watching (ver. 18), just as the 
Lord enjoined it and practiced it in the struggle 
in the garden of Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 36- 
46) ; God’s Word to and for us teaches and leads 
us to open our hearts before Him in our word to 
Him. There must be at length intercourse be- 
tween Him and our souls, in order to strengthen 
us more and more and enable us to do our duty. 
In prayerful intercourse, that grows ever more 
fervent, free, joyous and constant, we obtain 
God’s power. But we must with érue open look 
see about and within ourselves, so that our weak- 
ness, the motions of the flesh, the surrounding 
agitation, the state of the times, the assaults of 
the enemy, God’s will and word, do not escape us. 

5. We must advance to intercession for all saints 
and for the special warriors of the present. The 
Christian stands in single-handed combat, but is 
not isolated; the fall of one may involve the fall 
of another, perhaps of many. The victory of one 
preserves many from a fall. The conflict of the 
Christian is a common concern, the cause of the 
Church. That is an evidence of watching, when 
in the supplication for all special thought is given 
to those who are fighting in the van and most of 
all exposed to assaults. That is watchfulness, 
when one sees that the matter is not that the ex- 
ternal condition of the assailed one is altered and 
improved, that the prison should be opened for 
the prisoner, but rather that he continues inter- 
nally in joy and boldness to be an unhampered 
witness of the gospel, especially of the marrow 
of the gospel, full of life, of the profoundest con- 
tents of revelation, thus enabled amid all outward 
disgrace before the world to preserve the inward . 
dignity of a child and servant of God, of His am- 
bassador. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


About nothing does man have such indistinet 
views as about his own strength. Every one, be 
he never so weak, thinks himself strong: this is 
proved by his resolutions, his plans, which have 
been mostly frustrated and shattered. It is with 
strength as with beauty, which no one even the 
ugliest thinks is far off. Indeed man is often 
afraid for himself just where there is nothing to 
fear, as the miser of unnecessary expense, the 
ambitious man of renouncing something, not 
knowing their own weakness. That inthe Lord 
alone, the strong and mighty One, strength is to 
be sought and found, all those do not consider 
who are unwilling to ground true freedom in the 
service of God; only the children of God are 
strong, and he who stands fast on the soil of Di- 
vine precepts, eternal principles, has unconquer- 
able might. He who is overcome by God and 
holds to Him, overcomes himself and the enemies 
without him.—The conflict is stirred by a pow- 
erful enemy without us, who is the more danger- 
ous, the more allies he finds within us in our flesh 
and blood, in our natural man. Were there no 
false friends.in us, the enemy, Satan, without us 
would not have so great power.—The Christian 
alone is assailed; he who is not assailed is no 
Christian, either no longer, or not yet. Satan 
does not attack his own, but rather uses them only 
in assaulting believers.—In the panoply of God 
all temptations of the deyil turn out to be trials 
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from God, in which we become stronger and 
more invincible.—The girdle of the Christian 
warrior is a chain of eternal truths, his breast- 
late is righteousness which avails before God, 
his war-shoes are skill in Gospel testimony in 
word and deed without precipitancy in peacea- 
bleness; his shield is that faith of the heart 
which hangs on Christ, securing against seven 
darts, those of sin, virtue, the world, the cross, 
despair, calumny and death (H. MuetieER); the 
helmet is the hope of everlasting salvation, and 
the short sword is the apprehended word from 
God, which has the edge and point to parry as 
drawn by the Lord Himself. Only learn how to 
choose and use such texts as Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10! 
See thou hast the sword of the Spirit! 1. The 
sword which is of the Spirit is a word, God’s 
word, but this word is a sword. 2. The Spirit, 
whose the sword is, is the Holy Spirit, not theo- 
logy, not polity, nor confession, neither letter 
nor man’s reason.—Without God’s word reason 
and strength were a leaden banner, a lance with- 
out a head, a sword without an edge.—To han- 
dle the sword of the Spirit thou needest the 
strength of God. HAMANN says aptly, the breast- 
plate is no bodice but a breast-plate, to which a 
champion is as much accustomed as patrons to 
their loose clothes. From supplication we first 
learn how to pray for ourselves rightly.—More 
depends on internal than on external freedom. 
To be free in chains and bonds, to be full of pure 
joy in tribulation, to be oppressed and yet free- 
hearted, is the Apostle’s wish and precept. 
Srarke: Do you suppose that Christianity 
comes off without a conflict or that you will re- 
ceive a crown of glory without having contended? 
You deceive yourself. Daily must you be 
in the combat and show good knighthood in 
faith. Do you ask: who then are my enemies? 
look into your own breast and there you will 
find sinful lusts, warring against you; sloth and 
sleepiness, clouding thy spirit, unbelief and 
doubt, wounds of conscience, disturbing you, efc. 
Without you are Satan and the world, setting 
their nets. If you are not properly armed in 
faith against these enemies, you will go to ruin. 
—Since artifice is so much more dangerous than 
force, we must specially protect ourselves against 
this.—He who is well armed can composedly look 
the devil in the face and stand up to him foot to 
foot; he will assuredly conquer.—A good con- 
science is the Christian’s breastwork.—The less 
sin, the less the power of the devil.—Let a be- 
lieving Christian take especial care that he guards 
his heart.—When the enemy is there it is too 
late to begin to arm; prepare yourself before- 
hand and be always ready.—Where there is no 
faith, there is no armor that avails against Satan; 
all is lost.—The word of God is necessary for all 
men, even for the overcoming of spiritual adver- 
saries. How can the Romish Church answer for 
this, that they have refused this to their poor 
people ?—Prating is not praying. He who has 
not the spirit of prayer, cannot pray aright.— 
Strong, well-fortified and blessed souls need our 
intercessions also.—Ye hearers, why is it that 
your teacher is so dull and that he cannot speak 
with power to your conscience! The answer is: 
you do not pray for him! Oh, as often as he 
enters the pulpit, so often should your mind and 





your whole heart rise to the Lord, praying earn- 
estly that he may with boldness and great im- 
pression speak to your souls.—Oh how much 
useless stuff is often brought out from the pul- 
pit! Let him who appears before the Lord, see 
to it that he speaks nothing else than God’s 
word. . 

Rieger: A good warrior needs inward courage 
and then outward armor.—The devil has a great 
advantage when his power is denied or deemed 
trifling. For there is then the less arming against 
him.—The magnificent names which the Apostle 
applies to these powers arranged in the kingdom 
of darkness, we must never look at in themselves, 
for then they might appear to be expressed only 
to increase the fear of our hearts; but when we 
consider in addition the destruction of all these 
works which is announced in the Gospel, they 
serve rather to exalt the name of Christ.—In the 
entire period of life, during which we find our- 
selves placed .on the field of conflict, there still 
occurs some one occasion which constitutes the 
evil day, and upon which it depends whether the 
purpose of the enemy be repelled, our will for 
good, taken from God’s word and Spirit, become 
strengthened and thus God’s will toward us be 
accomplished.—lIt is really a principal part of 
the honorable condition of the children of God, 
that they cannot only present their own concerns 
in prayer to Him, but also assume those of others 
in supplication.—There is here however no ap- 
proval of an indolent leaning upon the interces- 
sions of others, such as Simon sought with a 
heart ‘“‘not right” (Acts vi. 24), or of a self- 
interested application of intercession, such as our 
Saviour rebuked in the Pharisee (Matt. xxiii. 
14), but we are to understand a common contest 
and mutual help in prayer. 

Hevpner: Weapons of human prudence, the 
straw-armor of our reason, as Luther says, are 
not sufficient against the evil, spiritual powers. 
If God is not with us, with His counsel and His 
strength, allis in vain.—The Christian must ever 
stand, ever be armed, because there is always a 
conflict. A fool does not know what kind of a 
contest there is going to be! He calls the evil 
powers the fancies of benighted ones.—As among 
the Spartans the saying was: ‘either with this 
or on this,” so the Christian should either pre- 
serve his shield of faith or die on it.—No one is 
so strong that he can do without the intercession 
of others, Even a Paul still needed strengthen- 
ing and stimulus. The word to be preached is 
given by the Lord; the Lord opens the mouth. 
From Him must come the impulse to speak; he 
who preaches according to his own fancies and 
pleasure accomplishes nothing. The Gospel is 
to the perverted heart always a mystery. 

PassAVANT: Paul was a man of God and as 
such of varied and great experience in all these 
conflicts.—The more earnestly Paul contended, 
the more earnestly did his love for the Christians, 
the brethren, the churches of the Lord, fear and 
tremble.—Paul is the ambassador on behalf of the 
Gospel and on account of the preaching of it in 
bonds.—This office has its sorrows and dangers ; 
it has heights and also abysses, a destruction, a 
condemnation, a death. 

Stier: As certainly as you can count upon 
God’s help, so necessary is your own activity in 
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the use of means, which God proffers that you 
may offer resistance.—To withstand the enemy 
and to stand is already the entire, difficult tri- 
umph.—We are not however once for all done 
with girding, putting on, grasping our arms and 
armor ; in the midst of the conflict we must con- 
stantly look after them and keep them in order, 
—The contest, the enemies, the field of battle, 
the equipment,—that is all; but the arms, which 
the Spirit gives, can be managed only with the 
prayer of our spirit, can be attained, put on and 
grasped only through prayer.—An ambassador in 
bonds! But although bound, he can still pro- 
claim unhindered and conduct properly his em- 
bassy.—Geriaca: Bound with a chain to a sol- 
dier, Paul preached the Gospel and dictated this 
Epistle, from which the Christian Church in all 
ages has received so much love and pleasure. 

On the Epistle for the 21st Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 10-17].—Hersercer: The hand-book 
(Enchiridion) of a Christian knight. 1. What 
kind of heart and courage such an one must have 
to appear in the place of review. 2. Who is his 
chief Captain, to whom he must have regard. 
8. What kind of equipment he must have, what 
is the best armory, the best arsenal. 4. Who are 
his worst enemies. 5. How he ought and must 
accustom himself to his armor. 6. What a se- 
vere regimen he must carry out. 7. Finally 
what he has to expect, if he conduct himself in 
a knightly manner.—Lisco: The sacred combat 
of the Christian: 1. The cause for which he con- 
tends (vers. 10, 11); 2. The enemies against 
which he contends (vers. 12, 18); 8. The wea- 
pons with which he contends (vers. 14-17),— 
RauTENBERG: Be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might! How the equipment with 
the whole armor of God is 1) so indispensable, 
2) so accessible, 8) so glorious.—HarLess: The 
bond of Christian fellowship consists: 1) in the 
assurance of the same contest for all; 2) in the 
possession of the same arms; 3) in the command to 
accordant love.—Gesetz und Zeugniss [a German 
periodical]: The secret conflict of the Christian. 
1) The secret of his danger, 2) of his strength, 3) 
of his victory.--MuENKEL: The Apostle’s war-ser- 
mon shows 1) the enemy against whom, 2) the ar- 
mor in which, 8) the kingdom for which we con- 
tend.—Proéute: The Christian warrior. 1. The 
host of foes against him (ver. 12); 2. The heroic 
spirit in which he goes forth (vers. 10, 11); 3. 
The armor he bears (vers. 18-17). 

[Honvae: Vers. 10-13. As a conflict is inevi- 
table, the believer should: 1. Muster strength 
for thestruggle. 2. He should seek that strength 
from Christ. 8. Since his enemies are not hu- 
man, but superhuman, he needs not only more 
than human strength, but also Divine armor.— 
Ver. 10. He who rushes into this conflict without 
Christ has not strength even to reach the field. 
When most empty of self, we are most full of 
God.—Ver. 14. With the flowing garments of the 
East, the first thing to be done in preparing for 
any active work was to gird the loins. To enter 
on this spiritual conflict ignorant or doubting, 
would be to enter battle blind or lame.—A war- 
rior without his breast-plate was naked, exposed 
to every thrust of his enemy, and even to every 
easual dart. In such a state flight or death is 





inevitable.—Ver. 15. In ancient warfare swift. 
ness of foot was one of the most important quali- 
fications for a good soldier. As the Gospel 
secures our peace with God, and gives assurance 
of His favor, it produces that joyful alacrity of 
mind which is essential to success in the spiritual 
conflict.—Ver. 16. It is a common experience of 
the people of God, that at times horrible thoughts, 
unholy, blasphemous, sceptical, malignant crowd 
upon the mind, which cannot be accounted for on 
any ordinary law of mental action, and which 
cannot be dislodged. There are others which 
enkindle passion, inflame ambition, excite cupidi- 
ty, pride, discontent, or vanity. Against these 
most dangerous weapons of the evil one, the only 
protection is faith.— Ver, 17. This sword puts to 
flight all the powers of darkness; it is true in 
the individual experience of the Christian, and 
in the experience of the church collective. All 
her triumphs over sin and error have been ef- 
fected by the Word of God. When anything else 
takes its place, the Church, or the Christian, is 
at the mercy of the adversary.—Ver. 18. To ob- 
tain strength to use this armor aright, and to 
secure victory, we should pray. These prayers 
should be: 1. Of all kinds; 2. On every occa- 
sion; 3. Importunate and persevering; 4. By the 
aid of the Holy Spirit; 5. For all saints.—R. ] 
[Eapiz :—Ver. 10. The valor is as spiritual 
as the armor.—Ver. 11. The great enemy of 
man, a veteran fierce and malignant has a method 
of warfare peculiar to himself, for it consists of 
‘* wiles.” His battles are the rush of a sudden 
ambuscade.—Ver. 12. It is no vulgar herd of 
fiends we encounter, but such of them as are 
darkly eminent in place and dignity.—Ver. 16. 
The biography of Luther and Bunyan affords ap- 
posite examples of these fiery darts.—Ver. 17. 
The Captain of salvation set the example, and 
once and again, and a third time, did He repel 
the assault of the prince of darkness by three 
brief and simple citations from Scripture.—Ver. 
18. ‘**Praying always ’—what does it mean? 
Being always on our knees? always engaged in 
the act of prayer? This I believe to be one of the 
grossest glosses that Satan casts on that text. He 
has often given it that gloss; monkery, nunnery, 
abstraction from the world in order to give up 
one’s self to prayer, are but the effects of that 
false gloss” (Evans).—‘‘All the saints” pray for 
us, and in aspirit of reciprocity it becomes us to 
pray for them.—Ver. 19. ‘‘ The mystery of the 
Gospel.” Itis a system which lay hidden till 
God’s time came for revealing it. To know it 
there must be a Divine initiator, for its truths 
are beyond the orbit of human anticipations. 
The God-man, a vicarious death, gratuitous par- 
don, the infiuence of the Spirit—are doctrines 
which man never could have discovered. This 
Gospel, without mutilation, in its fulness and 
majesty, and with all its characteristic elements, 
the Apostle wishes to proclaim with plain and 
unfaltering freedom.—Ver. 20. The Apostle’s 
earnest wish was, that he might expound his 
message in a manner that became him and his 
high commission, that his imprisonment might 
have no dispiriting effect upon him, and that he 
might not in his addresses compromise the name 
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and dignity of an ambassador for Christ.—R.] _ 
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IV. CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 
Cuaprer VI. 21-24. 
1. Personal intelligence is brought by the bearer of the letter. 
Cuap. VI. 21, 22. 


But that ye also may know' my affairs, and how I do [the thin 


21 
how I fare]’, 


Tychicus, a [the] beloved brother and faithful minister in the 


concerning me 
rd, 


22 shall make known to you all things [shall make all known’ to you]: Whom I have 
sent unto you for the same [this very] purpose, that ye might [may]* know our 
affairs, and that he might [may] comfort your hearts. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver, 21.—[The order in B. K. L., great majority of cursives, fathers, is: eid re kai bmets (so Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Alford); %. A. D.E. F. G., Latin fathers : cai bers €idjr7e (so Lachmann, Ellicott). The former admits of the best explanation 


of the variation (see Meyer).—R.] 
2 Ver. 21.—[ r 
what uneuphonic juxtaposition: my affairs, 


how 1 fare.—R. 


low [ fare is less ae than How I do, while the things concerning me is literal and avoids the some- 


3 Ver, 21.—{The order: buiv yywpiaesr is accepted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott on the 


authority of A. K. L., nearly all cursives, good versions, fath 


The probability of a conformation to Col. iv.7 leads to this 


C) 
vi 


rs, although X. B.D. E. F. (Lachmann) sustain yrwpicer duiv. 
ew.—The E. V. deviates from the order of the Greek, which 


‘would be best brought out by a change to the passive form: “‘all shall be made known to you by Tychicus, the beloved 


brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom I have sent,” eéc. 


Alford: “'Tychicus shall make known all to you, the 


beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom,” etc.—R.} 


4 Ver. 22.—{ Muy instead of “ might,” “in accordance with 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 21. But that ye also may know, iva 
Sieidjre kai buweic.—Passing over to another 
subject (dé) the Apostle hastens from the inter- 
cession for himself to a conclusion. He wishes 
that in order to make proper intercession for 
him, they might also know his condition more 
exactly, referring them, however, to oral com- 
munications. Thexai before du ei¢ points to 
others (BenGet; perinde ut alii). The immediate 
antithesis is Tychicus and those who are near 
Paul in his imprisonment. Not merely those 
about him (ver. 22: rd rept ijudv), even those 
more remote should know respecting him. It 
cannot be in antithesis to the Apostle himself 

Rueckert and others); this gives no meaning. 

ven Stier’s view: You also on your part should 
know what I on my part experience and suffer, 
does not correctly explain the «ai before i ueic. 
To think of the Colossians (Hartess, Meyer, 
Bieex) or of Timothy (comp. 2 Tim iv. 12) is 
not warranted by anything in the passage.* 

The things concerning me, how I fare, 
set forth a double object of the communication : 
ra car’ éué (Phil. i. 12; Col. iv. 7) denotes the 
external circumstances, ti tp daow the personal 


the law of the succession of the tenses” (Ellicott).—R.] 


demeanor and state in the same.*—Tychicus— 
shall make all known to you.—Ildvra 
comprises what has already been referred to, 
pointing to the full and detailed deportment (yvo- 
pioec) of Tychicus, who is mentioned in Acts 
xx. 4; Col. iv. 7,8; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 12, 
without imparting any further information than 
that he was a native of Asia and a serviceable 
companion of Paul, who here characterizes 
him as: 

The beloved brother and faithful minis- 
ter in the Lord.—'0 dyarynric adeirgbe 
designates him as a stout-hearted Christian, xa? 
mioTto¢g dtadKkovoc asa reliable servant, a ser- 
vant of the gospel, in accondance with the con- 
text, which indicates that Tychicus would come 
not for personal reasons, but in the interest of. 
the Church (rapaxadéoy tac xapdiac tuov), and in 
agreement with Col. iv.7 (where ‘minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord” marks him as a ser- 
vant who with Paul is a dovdoc of Christ). We 
should not then think (of the ecélesiastical office 
of the diaconate (Estrus), nor yet of a personal 
servant to Paul himself (Mryer).+ The added 
phrase év ck vp iw, *‘in the Lord,” is to be joined 
with both adeAgdc and didxovoc, since they are 
connected without the article, thus confirming 
the reference to the ministry of the gospel, 





*(Atrorp: “As J have been going at length in 
concerning you, so if you also on your part, w to know,” 
etc. But this is scarcely an obvious antithesis. Hopes explains 
indefinitely: ‘‘ You as well as other Christian friends who 
have manifested. solicitude about me in my bonds.” The 


the matters 


of. 
argument in favor of that 
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BF slaty 





* bad “what I do,” for Paul always did one thing (Mey- 
ER).—R. 

[Atrorp and Exttcort follow Meyer, in taking 6c4- 
«ovos in the sense of “servant,” Paul's servant, not the ser- 
vant of the gospel; they also join éy «vpiq@ with this term 
alone, as indicating that his service for Paul was yet in 
Christ. But Braune’s view is the more natural one —The 
adjective r.¢ 76s here means “ trusty,” “ trustworthy,” but 
with no reference to the trustworthiness of his message, as 
Curysostom and Bence imply, since he was probably known 
to the Ephesians, though not to the Colossians (Meyer ).—R.] 








through which he is a brother; his Christian 
character he manifests in the service of Chris- 
tianity. Christ is the sphere of life and effort 
for Tychicus; hence év xvpig, which refers 
back to adeAgéc also. 


Ver. 22. Whom I have sent unto you 
for this very purpose, dv izreywa rpdc¢ 
buag el¢ avToO TOUT, for the very purpose, 
which has been already mentioned [‘‘I have 
sent” is on the whole preferable to ‘I send” 
(WorpsworrH) or “I sent” (ALFoRD).—R. ]— 
That ye may know our affairs.*—I va must 
be parallel to the first one, as yv@re to eidyre, 
Ta repli jv merely extends the circle: the 
situation, not merely of the Apostle, but of his 
companions also (Col. iv. 10-14; Philemon 10, 
23, 24). Paul does not send there merely in his 
own interest. 

And that he may comfort your hearts, 
kai wapakadéoyn TAC Kapdiacg bpov.— 
This denotes the consequence of communication, 
or the impression which accompanies it. Ac- 
cordingly it is not necessary to give prominence 


to ministerial address as the signification here’ 


(Stier). Benaen: Ne offenderetis in vinculis 
meis. [‘It is better, however, owing to our ig- 
norance of the exact state of the church, to leave 
the precise reference undefined, and to extend it 
generally to all particulars in which they needed 
it” (ExLicorr).—R. ] 


AND ETHICAL. 


1. Personal and Congregational interests stand 
in close connection. Still the latter are the pre- 
ponderating ones; the former must fall into the 
back-ground. 2. Independency. The proposi- 
tion of Robinson in the beginning of the 17th 
' century: catum quemlibet particularem esse totam, 
integram et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis partibus con- 
stantem immediate et INDEPENDENTEM (quoad alias 
ecclesias sub ipso Christo), cannot be justified from 
the Apostolic age, in which the local churches 
stood in active intercourse and received sugges- 
tions from various quarters. [Every attempt to 


DOCTRINAL 





* [ ALFORD, referring to the fact that this verse occurs word 
for word in Col. iv. 8, except that yy@ 7a wept vuoyv is substi- 
tuted there, asks: *‘ Does not this variation bear the mark of 
genuineness with it?” Braune (Colossians, p. 82) accepts the 
reading which conforms exactly to this verse, but the other 
is defended in the additional notes.—R.] 





carry into practice this extreme view of Robin- 
son has resulted either in ecclesiastical anarchy 
or a quasi-independency, such as exists in Con- 
gregational churches.—R. ] 

8. Our times are successful in spreading in- 
telligence in many ways from one parish to an- 


other. This is well both for those who desire 
such personally imparted communications, and 
for those who make a sacrifice in this service, in 
order to receive as well as give refreshing, re- 
vival, consolation and strength. It always hap- 
pens so, where the inner life is in action, 
even though the organization and polity are still 
incomplete, as in the early churches. Care how- 
ever should be taken, that there be not mixed 
with this a dissipation of the strength required 
for the immediate task, or the merest of curiosi- 
ty. It is precisely the fresh, glad taking root in 
the local churches which bears flower and fruit 
to be imparted for the edification of other 
churches. [These remarks, so pertinent to such 
an event as the sending of Tychicus, have a bear- 
ing on the influence of ecclesiastical bodies on 
the congregations within whose bounds they as- 
semble, but more especially on the labors of 
those ministers who travel from place to place as 
‘‘evangelists,” ‘‘revival preachers.” The good 
and the evil attendant on their labors are clearly 
indicated above. Such journeyings find their 
parallel not in the travel of the Apostles, but in 
those of Tychicus.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. —Starxr: — Preachers 
should behave to each in a friendly, peaceable, 
affectionate, brotherly manner.—It pleases God 
very much, when preachers are concerned for 
their hearers, and hearers for their preachers.— 
RireGer:—More particular intelligence respect- 
ing each other awakens also the more fitting in- 
tercession for each other.—[It ought to be the 
aim of the ‘religious newspaper,” to do for, 
churches and families what Tychicus was to do 
for Paul: Communicate such personal intelli- 
gence as would comfort the hearts of those who 
read. Those editors who do this rather than to 
minister to pride or to provoke angry discussion, 
well deserve the title +‘ beloved brother and faith- 
ful minister in the Lord.” —R.] 





2. Twofold salutation to the Church. 
(Cuap. VI. 28, 24.) 


23 Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord 
24 Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that [those who] love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity [incorruption]. Amen. [omit Amen.]' 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 24. [The Rec. inserts duyv, with ¥8 D. K. L., most versions and fathers, but, as it is not found in XA. B. F. G. 
2 cursives and good minor authorities, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alfo: —_ and most recent edi- 


tors, as aliturgical gloss. In regard to such eager | words, the raters rule My at 9 
tself insufficient to estab! genuineness. LO ETH 


a rejection, preponderating external evidence being of 


ity is sufficient to warrant 
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The Sunscription in the with K. L., is: *Edecious amd ‘Piuns ba uxod B2has mbestiettyphie des 
esey” &. A. BI D.: a becions to whieh W. vide inthtoby Temaribe mdaoritlee to the. e to the Colossians. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The form of the greeting is altogether unusual ; 
the third person, not the second, is used in spite 
of the direct address (vers. 21, 22); instead of 
iuiv we find in ver. 23: roi¢ ddeAgoic, in the 
usual position of july after the first word of the 
salutation, and in ver. 24 we read: pera 
mavtwv Tov dyarévrwv instead of tuar. 
Thus a general application corresponding with 
the universal Epistle is strongly marked. Further 
we find here divided into two salutations what is 
elsewhere comprised in one. This points em- 
phatically from the actual effects of grace within 
the Christian heart and life to the ultimate real 
ground of the same. Finally, the first salutation 
begins with “peace,” which elsewhere forms the 
close, and the second with “grace,” which is the 
usual beginning. See on chap. i. 2. The ex- 
planation must accept the sense of the words as 
used elsewhere, unless other reasons compel a 
departure fromit. In addition this original form 
supports the originality of this Epistle, its Pauline 
origin, against the acceptance of a pseudepi- 
graphic work. 

Ver. 23. The first salutation. Peace be to 
the brethren and love with faith.—Eip4v7 
kai dydadrn weta wiorewe expresses a wish 
for two things.* Grammatically the three sub- 
stantives stand in different relations to each 
other: the first two are connected as co-ordinate 
with «aé, the third is joined to them with wer 4, 
which unites more closely than «ai and civ, the 
latter denoting external connection, while pera 
points to an external one, to a belonging together 
(Winer, p. 353). This has its influence on the 
explanation of the substantives, which must de- 
signate internal, ethical things. The first is 
**peace,” as the fruit of ‘“‘grace,”’ out of which 
it springs (see all the Pauline salutations) 
{comp. Romans, p. 57], communicated through 
‘*mercy,’’ as the salutations in Epistles to Timo- 
thy conjoin; we must therefore refer it to peace 
of heart, peace with God, rest of soul. The next, 
‘*love,” is something springing out of the 
** peace,”’ hence love to the brethren, who with us 
have become children of Him who is Love; this 
love too isin the closest union with faith. ‘ Faith 
is the characteristic of proper love (as Gal. v. 6), 
love is the characteristic of proper faith”’ (Har- 
LE3s). ‘* There remains, however, a distinction, 
inasmuch as faith is the ground and beginning, 
bringing love with it, not the reverse” (Stier). 
Bence.: Fides presupponitur ut donum Dei. By 
‘the brethren”’ we are to understand Christians 
in general, not those in Asia arabe nor 
Jewish Christians in particular (W1EsELER), nor 
yet the readers merely (Mnyer).} It is incorrect 





*[Two, not three, for the term “brethren” presupposes 
“faith” there already. The form indicates also, that he 
wishes for them “ peace” and “love” in inseparable connec- 
tion with the already present “faith.” Of course the increase 

¢ ” necessarily implies the increase of faith, but the 
wish is veeigy Ae oo “1 ‘oor. 

{Meyer, follow yy Eavre, 
“the brethren” here as‘ ad 


diction a wider reference ; 


RD and EL.icort, takes 
finding in the second bene- 


on the other hand, seems 





to take ip 4 v y=concordia (CALVIN), 4) 477 a3 
God’s love (Bencet), or yerd—according to 

Meyer). It is arbitrary to introduce here, in 
accordance with the salutations in the Epistles to 
Timothy, éAeoc instead of & yam (Rueckert), 
nor is it pertinent either, since “mercy” ef- 
fects “peace,” and would not occur after the 
latter. 

From God the Father and the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.—’ A7é denotes the source, as always 
in the salutations. Paulus conjungit (kai) causam 
principem (Oe0% watpdéc) cum causa secunda 
(cvpiov *Inoov Xpetorod). Comp. i. 2, 22; 
Phil. ii. 9. 


Ver. 24. The second salutation. Grace be 
with all, 7 yadpcec wera ravrwv.—tlse- 
where (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 18: Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 
28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philemon 25) we find 7 ya- 
pig tov Kuptov "Inood Xprorov; the simple 7 yvapic 
only here, Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 
22 (where, however, 6 xtpuo¢ yeTa Tov rvetparde cov 
precedes); Tit. iii. 15. Paul, after the wish 
which is directed to what is subjective and ethi- 
cal, points to its objective ground. The article 
(#) marks the grace as that which is well-known 
to all, of which the Epistle bears testimony. The 
single limitation to *‘all”’ is given by the follow- 
ing characteristic designation: 

Those who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
TOv ayarvdévtToav Tov Kbptov Auodv 'I7n- 
covv Xpctorév.—Thus Paul gives prominence 
to what should be the agens in every called and 
baptized Christian. The twofold salutation, bor- 
dering on a parallelism, is thus to be distin- 
guished; the first part points to the inner life of 
the Christian, the second to the principle on 
which this life is based, with its immediate ef- 
fect, love to Christ. In this we find then both 
an advance and a justification of the explana- 
tion of adeAgoi. [Meyer and most find here 
alone the wider reference to all real Christians, 
corresponding to the Anathema in 1 Cor.—R.] 
So 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Comp. John xiv. 21, 23. Hence 
the first wish is not for all members of the 
church, and the second for genuine disciples 
(Stier); as if the effect were to be wished for 
the former, and the efficient cause only for the 
latter! WirseLer finds a most remarkable refe- 
rence, in the first, to the Jewish Christians, as 
especially “brethren” after the flesh, in the 
second to the Gentile Christians, as though they 
were not brethren; no reader would have thought 
of this. 

In incorruption, év 4¢@apcie (from a¢- 
Oaproc, incorruptus, corruptioni et interitui non ob- 
noxius, 1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim 
i. 17; 1 Pet. i. 4, 23; iii. 4), is used here as in 1 
Cor. xv. 42, 50, 58, 54; Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10, 
where the resurrection of the body is spoken of, 
and is not to be applied differently. Bencoer: 





to refer to the same persons, viz., all Christians. The former 
view is the more obvions one, but the latter accounts for the 
peculiar form of the salutation, and accords with the uni 
versal character of the Epistle. Still it lays a great stress 

upon 8 form that may have no special significan R.! : 


Ce. 


THE EPISTLE TO 





apapoia dicit sanitatem labis expertem et inde fluen- 
tem perpetuitatem. The phrase is an adverbial 
qualification of adyatérrwv, as Tit. iii. 15: rode 
gidvovvtag judg év rioter. [So Meyer, ALForD, 
Hovas, and most recent commentators. ] Accord- 
ingly it is inadmissible to connect it with yapi 
(supplying éorw) with the explanation that it 
is—iv agfapzoc, in whom it manifests itself 
(Harvess, Stier and others), still more so, to 
join it with Xporéy (SEMLER), as though the 
glorified Saviour, and not rather the One in the 
form of a servant, were the object of the love. 
It is notin eternity (MarTruies), that would be 
eic aidva, nor in sincerity [E. V.],* either of love 
CaLvin, Catovius and others) or of life (GREEK 

atuers, Erasmus, Estivus), that would be év 
GdOopia (Tit. ii. 7). Lurner renders it well: 
unverriicht [immovably]; the phrase denoting 
that the love is one belonging to incorruption, 
not succumbing to the fluctuations and changes 
of the world. Bernaet, who joins it with yapic, 
remarks aptly, however: Congruit cum tota summa 
epistole: et inde redundat etiam adbapoia in amorem 
jidelium erga Jesum Christum. (Comp. the terse 
and lucid note of ELLicotr in loco, who, after de- 
fending the view not commonly accepted, on 
grammatical and lexical grounds, adds: ‘‘in in- 
corruption, i. e., in a manner and in an element 
that knows neither change, diminution nor de- 
cay. Thus then this significant clause not only 
defines what the essence of the ayd77 is, but in- 
dicates that it ought to be perennial, immutable, 
incorruptible.”” ‘‘Not a fleeting earthly love, 
but a spiritual and eternal one” (ALFoRD).—R. ] 
There inheres a mighty earnestness in these 
closing words, which however may not be spared 
even with a child; the smallest child cau love its 
mother. 


Thus the conclusion returns again to the begin- 
ning, and this is the more significant, when one 
remembers, that Paul, who did not himself write 
his letters, but always dictated them (Rom. xvi. 
22), penned the salutation alone with his own 
hand, as Col. iv. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 
17, probably also Gal. vi. 11-18. See Laurent, 
Neutestamentliche Studien, pp. 4-9. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The Epistle began (i. 2) and now it closes 
with the greeting: ‘‘ grace be with you!” This 
grace, God’s condescending love in Christ, is the 
ground and the goal of all human effort directed 
toward salvation. 2. From grace there is first 
brought about in the heart of the Christian, peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, the re- 
conciliation, which drives away the unrest caused 
by the re-echo in our conscience of the accusing 
and condemning law, making real rest of soul. 
Then in and by the side of peace toward God 





*[ALPORD, with right, urges that this would make the 
Epistle end with an anticlimax, “by lowering the high 
standard which it has lifted up throughout to an apparent 
indifferentism. and admitting to the apostolic blessing all 
those, however otherwise wrong, who are only not hypocrites 
in their love of Christ.”—R. 

t ne Galatians, in loco, where the additional notes de- 
fend the view that the whole of that Epistle was penned by 
Paui himself. This opinion includes the presupposition that 
he varely did so, strengthening therefore, not weakening, the 
point Dr. Braune here introduces.—R.] 





there enters love toward our neighbor; both, 
peace and love, in the convoy of faith which 
casts itself upon Christ as Lord. The objective 
grace works subjectively through faith and peace 
and love, unfolding and moulding the strength 
and beauty of the human character in every de- 
partment of life. Christianity animates and ex- 
alts in noble activity the Divine inthe human, as 
a whole and in particular, to a blessed and bea- 
tifying permanence. 4%. We should not be 
brethren merely through the external church re- 
lation, but prove ourselves such in love to the 
Lord. This will depend on the healthfulness of 
our faith, which in spite of external ‘‘ progress,” 
hindrances, dangers, influences, proves itself 
from the beginning to the very close by incor- 
ruptible love to the Lord Jesus. 

[4. The closing benediction (ver. 24). It differs 
from all other Pauline benedictions ; not in what 
is wished, but in its definition of those for whom 
it is wished. This definition makes it a fitting 
‘close to our Epistle, the leading idea of which 
is: ‘*the Church in Christ Jesus.” For we thus 
have a final definition of those who constitute 
this Church: ‘‘those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in incorruption.” ztensively, then, the 
Church is not bounded by those external limits 
necessarily established by ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, nor by those logical ones as necessarily 
defined by detailed dogmatic statement, still less 
by those empirical ones set up by morbid, fana- 
tical or spasmodic religionism. The empire of 
love is not co-incident with such boundaries. 
Still this is not the “broad” territory of indif- 
ferentism, ignorance, doubt or unbelief, for the 
definition is intensive also. The love has for its 
object ‘*the Lord Jesus Christ,” whom Paul 
loved. And those who-love as Paul loved, must 
apprehend this Object in good measure as Paul 
apprehended Him. No one can define how far 
speculative doubt about the Person of Christ 
leaves scope for a real love to Him as *‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ but love seeks to know the dear 
object, and those who seek Him will find Him, 
here or hereafter, ‘‘as He is.” Love is the best 
preceptor in Christology. Mere sincerity is not 
enough ; the love must. move in asphere, partake 
of a character, ‘* perennial, immutable, incor- 
ruptible.” That Christ’s grace alone can beget 
such a love is evident both from the Apostle’s 
words and human experience. Those who have 
it are ‘‘in Christ,’ of His Body, which, in a 
fuller, higher sense, like the Head, shall live and 
love ‘in incorruption,” through the same 
‘“« grace.” —R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

Rieger: The sum of the whole Epistle was. 
Godin Christ, before the world began in pur- 
pose, God in Christ in the accomplishment of our 
destined Redemption, God in Christ in the saints’ 
appropriation of this salvation provided for us, 
unto its consummation in glory; hence the bene- 
diction at the conclusion concentrates itself upon 
fellowship with God and His peace and His love. 
The smallest child in Christ, and he who is the 
strongest through God’s Spirit in the inner man, 
can unite on the precious heart-point of love to 





















Hevsyer: The love to Jesus must abide, must 


| be immovable, whatever fortunes meet us, how- 


ever the spirit of the age may change ; else it is 
not pure. Jaus in amore mori. 
-PassavaNr: Here we have an apostolic con- 


clusion. It is a reminder, first, of that peace, 


which comes down from God’s heaven alone upon 
our earth, into our hearts; secondly, of that 
love, which is pure, holy, Divine; thirdly, Paul 
reminds the Christians of that faith, which, in- 
separable from love, living and active through 
it, born of God, alone is pleasing to God, alone 
ag to God His glory, alone exalts the soul to 

i Fourthly, we are reminded of that grace, 
through which first and alone there comes to us 





all true, eternal, blessed good, continuing ours 
out of pure mercy and unto eternity.—The whole 
of vital Christianity is contained in love to Jesus. 
Those then who love this Jesus with their whole 
heart, so that in this love they look to Him alone, 
desire Him alone, follow Him alone, deny them- 
selves for Him, willingly bear His cross and their 
cross after Him, living to Him and d to Him 
—those are Christians, are God’s chi His 


“3pecial, His constant and dear objects of regard. 


Srier: If any one loves our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in vain and in wrong would all the churches 
ape yet the ban against him, nor are formu- 

of faith valid against him. 

GeruacH: The grace which is the cause of our 
love to Christ, becomes at the same time the re- 
ward of our love to Him; all may be hoped 
from Him, if one loves Him, all feared, if one 
does not love Him. 


THE END OF EPHESIANS. 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The following schedule exhibits to us the heads under which these may be arranged :— 

Sec. I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (i. 1, 2). 

Sec. Il. SITUATION AND LABORS OF THE APOSTLE AT ROME (i. 3-26). 

(1) The Apostle's gratitude and joy before God on account of the church at Philippi (i. 8-11), 

After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (3-5), and the expres- 
sion of his confident hope that God will make this perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer for 
them (9-11). 

(2) The gosnel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes 
progress during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). | 

After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14), among sincere and insin- 
cere witnesses for Christ (15-17), he expresses his views respecting this varied experience 
(18-20), and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 

Sec. III. THE LORD’S EXAMPLE AND PATTERN FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CHURCH (i. 27—ii. 18). 

(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the church (i. 27-80). 

Characteristics of a Christian walk (27, 28 a); encouraging motives (28 b-30). 

(2) Christ’s example on the way through humiliation to exaltation (ii. 1-11). 

After entreating them earnestly and eloquently to stand together in harmony (1-4), he holds up 
to view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of humiliation (7, 8), and His state of 
exaltation (9-11). 

(3) God strengthens believers to walk in Christ’s footsteps along the painful way of obedience 
(12-14), to its glorious end (15-18). 

Src. 1V. PAUL’S ASSISTANTS AND CO-LABORERS (ii. 19-80). 

(1) Timothy and his speedy mission to Philippi (19-24). 

(2) Sending back of Epaphroditus (25-30). 

Sec. V. WARNING AGAINST JUDAISTIC FALSE TEACHERS AND WICKED DECEIVERS 
IN CONTRAST WITH THE APOSTLE (iii. 1—iv. 1). 

(1) The spirit of these teachers as distinguished from that of Paul (iii. 1-16). 

He warns them against the disposition of such errorists, especially their pride (2-7), points out the 
opposition between the righteousness of the law and that of faith (8-11), and speaks of his humble 
striving after perfection (12-14), with an exhortation to harmony among the Philippians (15-16). 

Mish Y LOY 8 





(2) Opposite destiny of false and true Christians (iii, 17—iv. 1). . 


the destruction of the worldly, and the glorification of the righteous believers (18-21) ; and con- 
cludes (iv. 1) with an exhortation to steadfastness. 

Seo. VI. FINAL EXHORTATION TO CA-OPERATION BETWEEN HIMSELF AND THE 
PHILIPPIAN CHURCH (iy. 2-20). 

(1) Individuals exhorted to harmony (2, 3). 

(2) General exhortation to joyfulness (4-7). 

(8) General and final summons to Christian progress (8, 9). 

‘ (4) Thanksgiving for the gifts of love from them (10-20). 

His joy on this account (10), caution against misapprehension (11-13), grateful recognition of 
their kindness (14-17), and assurance of the Divine blessing (18-20). 

Sec. VII. SALUTATION AND BENEDICTION (iv. 21-28). 

The ground tone of this Epistle is found in the antithesis of joy and sorrow which runs through 
every part of it, not only in Paul’s references to his own joy in his diversified relations (i. 4, 18; 
ii. 2,17; iv. 1, 10), but also in his exhortations to the church to cherish this spirit. The feeling of 
joy animates the Apostle in his darkest hours, and that joy is the mark which he has always 
in view. With Zocxiter (Vitmar’s Pastoraltheologische Blatter, 1864, Heft 5 and 6, p. 
239 sq.) we shall find the ground-thought in that divine mystery which Peter (1 Pet. i. 11) de- 
signates as “ the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow” (1a ei¢ Xprordv radjuara 
kal rac wera tavra dégac), and describes as an object of hope and longing to the angels in heaven, 
Expressed in one sentence it is this: Only humble, loving self-denial, after the example of 
Christ, who has passed through the condition of self-abasement to His exaltation in heaven, can 
lift us up to true honor, to a full, abiding enjoyment of the Christian life. 


@ 2. CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) The character of the letter distinguishes it in a marked way from the letters to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. The theme is not here as in those letters divided in its treatment into a 
theoretical and a hortatory part. It isa genuine outgush of the heart, and bears more than 
any other a familiar character (WIESINGER). It is a natural and unstudied expression of feel- 
ing, without doctrinal purpose or strict plan (ZécKLER), although the beautiful organism of the 
letter is not to be overlooked, and Houttrzmann (HeErzoe’s Real-encyk. Vol. XX. p. 401) should 
not say that it is wanting in close connection and progress of the thought. Even the single 
but extremely important doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11) is ethically conceived, and bears directly 
with all its force upon practical life. As Mryur well remarks: “The entire contents breathe an 
inmost and touching love for this favorite Church. No other letter is so rich in heartfelt ex- 
pressions and tender allusions—none so characteristically epistolary, without exact arrangement, 
without doctrinal discussions, without Old Testament citations and dialectic argumentations. 
None is so completely a letter of the heart, an outburst of passionate longing for the fellowship 
of love amid outward desertion and affliction ; so that although at times almost elegiac in its tone, 
it is a model of the union of tender love with apostolic dignity and boldness.” Although the letter 
of a prisoner near death, it is melior alacriorque et blandior ceteris (Grorius). Written in view 
of death, yet full of unshaken hope of life, under heavy oppression, yet full of unbending courage, 
amid grievous conflicts, yet full of fresh zeal, it passes from expressions of tender love for the church 
to the severest denunciations of dangerous adversaries, With passages full of elegant negligence 
(i. 29), like Plato’s dialogues, and Cicero’s letters, it has passages of wonderful eloquence, and pro- 
ceeds from entirely outward, special, relations.and circumstances to wide-reaching thoughts and 
grand conceptions. 

(2) Hence the importance of the letter, apart from the one lonsianl passage (ii. 5-11), lies in 
the province of practical life. It treats of the mutual relations of the minister and his church, 


and also of the general Christian life, especially in regard to self-discipline and proper demeanor 


in circumstances of difficulty and towards various persons, 


The Church has therefore selected from it four portions to be read on the fourth re after ie 


He confirms his exhortation to imitate himself and others like-minded (17) by two scala’ q 














r. Gare 4-7), ri Pala -Sehddy (i. 5-11), on the twenty-second (i. 3-11) and the twenty. 
third er after Trinity (iii. 17-21). 


¢ 3. UNITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


_ This unity appears from %% 1, 2, and it would be unnecessary to refer to it, had not Hern- 
ricus (Novum Testamentum ed. Koppe VII. Proleg. p. 31 sqq.) and Paulus ( Heidelb. Jahrb. 
1817, 7, p. 702sq.) brought forward the idea that there were two letters here, the one (i. 1—iii. 1, 
as far as yaipere év xvpi, and iv. 21-23) addressed to all the Philippians, and the other (iii. 1— 
iv. 20) addressed to his more intimate friends, the érioxoro: and d:dxovor; and that the exoteric 
and esoteric parts were first united by another hand. This view finds no exegetical support 
in Aorrév (iii. 1), réAetoe (iii. 15), as the explanation of the passages shows. It deserves to be 
forgotten, or to be mentioned only as a curiosity. 


24. AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) The letter itself designates the Apostle Paul as the author (i. 1), represents Timothy as 
one of his associates (i. 1; ii. 19), and refers to his imprisonment (i. 7), and to his former preach- 
ing in Macedonia (iv. 15), in a manner entirely natural and in harmony with his actual rela- 
tions. On this point, therefore, there is no room for doubt. 

(2) The external testimonies maintain Paul’s authorship. Polycarp cites it (ad Phil. iii. 11) 
as a letter of Paul’s, according to its position in Murarori’s Canon, after the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and before that to the Colossians (Eph. @ 4, 2), and in this he is followed by Iana- 
Tius, IREN&us, CLEMENS of Alexandria, OrtgEN, TERTULLIAN, and Evsresius who reckons it 
among the éuoAoyotueva. Manrcton also regards it as an epistle of Paul. 

(3) It bears undeniably the Pauline impress in its contents and spirit, its delicate turns and 
allusions, its language and mode of representation (MEYER, comp. @ 2,1). It should be remarked 
too that from the subordination of the doctrinal element, as also from the prominence of its cha- 
racteristics as fresh, original, and called forth by a special occasion, all suspicion of forgery in the 
interest of doctrine is excluded (MEYER). Hence OLtsHAvsEN could still say that this letter 
belongs to the few writings of the New Testament of which the genuineness has never been dis- 
puted. 

(4) ScorapER leads the way to the more recent assaults on this Epistle (Der Apostel Paulus, 
V. p. 233 sq.). According to his view, the passage iii. 1—iv. 9 is interpolated between ii. 30 
and iv. 10, destroying the symmetry of the letter and its character as a letter of friendship. 
This arbitrary assumption falls away at once before an unprejudiced interpretation of the passage 
in question. 

The leader of the Tibingen School, Baur (especially in his Paulus, 1845, pp. 458-475) whom 
his pupil, ScHwee eR (Nachapost. Zeitalter II. 133-135), ably supports, makes the attack in 
a different way. Bavr’s arguments group themselves under three heads :—. 

(a) The letter moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas, not combating them, but attaching itself 
to them. Consequently the passage, ii. 5 sq., must have this import: dprayyéc points to the 
Valentinian Sophia, which strives to force itself into the being of the Father (ica r¢ deo elvac) 
and thus sinks down from the 7Af#pwyua into the xévwua; “ Being found in the likeness of men,” 
ete. (év duopate avdporev and oxhyate ebpedeic d¢ dvdpwroc) are Docetic; and the division into. 
the three regions of érovpaviwv, éxcyeiwv, kataxVoviwv is purely Gnostic. This view also is utterly 
untenable in the light of impartial exegesis. 

(6) The character of the letter justifies a doubt of its Pauline origin. The expression kbve¢ 
(iii. 2) is indelicate; and the antithesis of xararouy and reprtouf forced and out of place. The 
statement in iii. 2 sq. is copied from 2 Cor. xi. 18 sq., and that in iv. 15 contradicts 1 Cor. ix. 15 
(éy® 82 ob Kéxpnuat obdevi robrwv), or at least 2 Cor. xi. 9, according to which the contribution did 
not reach him at the beginning of his Macedonian labors, but at a later period. The passage in 
Philippians arose probably from that in Corinthians by an exaggeration. The passage iv. 16 is 
not historically correct, since Paul did not make a long stay there ; further iii. 1 (ra abrd ypageiv) 
indicates poverty of thought; and iii. 6 (dcavoobvy év véuy) is un-Pauline. These charges alse 
prove unfounded when we examine the passages. 














(c) The historical relations all point to a pra period. KAguevrog (iv. 3), i in eenacen 
with é tie Kaicapoc oixiag (iv. 22), compels us to think of the relation of the Emperor TrBERIUS 
Fiavivs CLemENs, who on account of impiety (a8eérm¢) was condemned to death, and thus fot 
the first time the tpoxo7? rod evayyediov (i. 12) becomes clear, together with Paul’s joyful hope of 
a speedy release (ii. 24). Further, in the fact that this CLEmENs, a genuine disciple of Peter, 
had become a ovvepyéc of Paul, we see the writer’s tendency to harmonize the representatives of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians, Ebodia and Zuwvriyn (iv. 2), "Exoxdroe wat dvaxdvoie (i. 1) is an 
anachronism in a Pauline Epistle. As to these objections also an unbiassed exegesis removes 
every difficulty. 

Such objections to the genuineness of the letter become in winenlity vouchers for it. If there 
are no others against Paul’s authorship, we need not be concerned, They serve only to make us 
feel how uncertain are the decisions of critics who recognize such delicacy of feeling on the part 
of the writer, and yet complain of monotonous repetitions, poverty of thought, and a want of any 
definite theme or purpose. LunEMANN (Pauli ad Phil. Ep. contra Baurium defendit, 1847) and 
Bruckner (Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata contra Baurium defendit, 1848) have trium- 
phantly vindicated the genuineness of this letter. 


25. RELATIONS OF THE READERS. 


(1) Their external relations. Not merely in the superscription (i. 1, év d:Aimrorc) does the 
Apostle designate the place of the church, but also (which he seldom does except undex deep 
emotion) in the body of the letter, where he mentions their gifts of love to him (iv. 15: 
diAirrfowr). Tilippi is first mentioned in Acts xvi. 12. It was originally called Kpyvidec from 
the great number of fountains in that region, afterwards Adroc, and finally, when Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, enlarged and fortified it as a bulwark against the Thracians, 
about B. C. 358, it was named ®iArrmor. It became still more celebrated on account of the bat- 
tle fought there B. C. 42 between the Triumviri and Brutus and Cassius (which decided the fate 
of the republic), after which it was made a Roman colonia (koAwvia, Acts xvi. 12) with the jus 
italicum; but it obtained its greatest glory as the first city of Europe in which the gospel was 
preached with great success by Paul (A. D. 53) on his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9-40). 
When it is said (Acts xvi. 12): éxei¥ev ei¢ diAimrove, frig éotiv mpotn Tij¢ wépioc THC Maxedoviag 
réhc, this xpary evidently designates only its local position (éxei¥ev, 2. e., from Neapolis), not its 
political importance. It lies not far from the sea,* and after Neapolis, the port of Philippi, reck- 
oned at that time asin Thrace (VAN Henaet Comment. Ep. ad. Phil. p. 4), is the first city 
reached on coming from Neapolis to Macedonia. The capital of Macedonia was Amphipolis 
(Liv. 45, 29). Comp. Acts of the Apostles, Lanar’s Series, p. 304. Paul, along with the happy 
results of his preaching in the conversion of Lydia and the jailor, had suffered many trials there 
(1 Thess. ii. 2: tporaiévrec ai bBpeotévrec), After probably a short stay at Philippi on his third 
missionary journey (Acts xx. 1, 2), he remained there somewhat longer on his return, though 
still not a long time (Acts xx. 6). 

[Some of the later commentators (even MryEr, Comment. iiber die Briefe an die Philipper, 
etc., p. 1, 1859) speak of a village, Fedibah, as still occupying the ancient site, This is incor- 
rect. CoustnEry wrote nearly forty years ago: “Za ville célébre de Philippi ne renforme au- 
jourd hui que des animaux sauvages; 0 oiseaw de Minerva se y régénére au milieu des debris” 

( Voyage dans la Macedonie, p. 17, tome 2, Paris, 1831). The nearest human habitation at pre- 
sent is a Greek xaréAvua, or caravansary, a mile or more from the ruins, though the ancient name 
undoubtedly still lingers among the peasants of the country. The nearest village is Bereketli, 
several miles distant. The ruins consist principally of the remains of a theatre or amphitheatre 
on the side of the hill which formed the acropolis of Philippi, mounds of rubbish containing — 
broken columns and fragments of marble, two lofty gateways supposed to have belonged to a 
colossal temple of the emperor CLAvDIvs, and a portion of the ancient city wall on the east side — 
towards Kavalla (Neapolis). Latin inscriptions are still found there, which show that the ae to 
\* It is somewhat less, certainly, than 10 miles. The recent French explorers (Mission Archéologiqu’) make the distan 7 


from 12 to 13 kilométres, ¢.-¢., abort 9 Roman milvs. From the crags which overlook the road 
Kavalia, the aucient Neapolis, to the site of Philippi, the traveller has both vista sigh skit nie) time 





























a aa bss oooupied wen: (Bee th the addition to Cotony in the American edition of Gases 3 


Bible Dictionary, Vol. I. p. 447). / 

The river of which Luke speaks in Acts xvi. 133 is undoubtedly the Gangas or Gangites men- 
tioned by ancient writers (Herod. vii. 113), and said to be known still as Anghista. It is nota 
permanent stream, but, like many of the so-called rivers (rorayoi) in the East, m:y be entirely 
dry in summer, but flow with water in the rainy season. When the writer was there on the 
13th of December, 1859, it was a rapid torrent, rushing and foaming over its rocky bed, varying 
in depth at different points from one and two feet to four and five feet, and covering a bed of 
about thirty feet in width. The stones at the bottcm showed the action at times of a still more 
powerful current. The channel of this stream is only a few rods beyond the circuit of the city, 
as indicated by the parts of the wall which still remain. For other information respecting the 
site of Philippi and its harbor, Neapolis, the present Kavala, see Bibl. Sacra, Vol. XVII. 873 ff. 
It was on the bank of this stream that the Jews or Jewish proselytes assembled for worship (Acts 
xvi. 13), and hence, as Luke’s expression indicates (for we are to read there, é« rbAne, out of the gate 
and not é« réAewe, out.of the city), they had only to pass out of the gate, and would then come at once 
to the river-side.—H. ] 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Philippi were heathen, among whom were a few Jews, who did 
not have even a synagogue, but only a place of prayer (Acts xvi. 13, Lanan’s Series, p. 304), 
without the city, near the river, where also a few proselytes worshipped with them. Among 
these undoubtedly the Apostle gained his first converts. The church must have been composed 
principally of Gentiles. We cannot infer, on sufficient grounds, that the church was wealthy, 
ejther from the case of Lydia or the jailor, or from their gifts to the Apostle. Polycarp indeed, 
in his letter to the Philippians, censures their love of money; but he died A. D. 168 at the age 
of 86, and wrote his letter at least fifty or sixty years after Paul wrote to the Philippians. 
During this period great changes may have taken place even in the outward circumstances of 
the church.* 

2. The internal condition of the church was, on the whole, very favorable. The church 
could not have remained weak, as the Jewish congregation there had been; for it had éricxoroc 
kat didxovo (i. 1). It must therefore have been also well regulated. We must not overlook the 
fact that Paul writes raovv roic¢ dyiou év Xpiorg Inoov (i. 1). This rao is omitted in his letter 
{o the Colossians, who were known to him, and in his letter to the Ephesians, while in his letter 
to the Romans, who were as yet unknown to him, and in his second letter to the Corinthians, it 
vecupies a different position. He also not merely salutes xdvra dycov (iv. 21), but rejoices in them 
«ll (ii. 17). In like manner Epaphroditus longs earnestly, not after Philippi merely, but even 
after them all (ii. 26), and is anxious because they have heard of his sickness. More than once, 
before the Apostle arrived at Corinth, did they contribute to his support (iv. 15, 16), nor did 
they probably fail to share in the gifts of love which were sent from Macedonia to Corinth (2 
Cor. xi. 9), and now again they have forwarded by a messenger their gifts to him at Rome (iv. 
10-20). It was this last act, together with the return of Epaphroditus (ii, 25-80), which gave 
occasion for the letter. They have their trials (i. 29), but remain faithful. Adversaries 
(avrixeiuevor) come among them (i. 28), also false teachers (iii. 2sq.), and enemies to Christ (iii. 
18, 19), but it is always evident that they do not come forth from them nor succeed among 
them. He has no fear of intellectual or doctrinal errors among them, but only calls their atten- 
tion to the approaching danger. The false teachers are Judaistic, as among the Galatians, but 
with this difference, that among the latter they had arisen in the church itself, and had met with 
success, whereas here they had entered the church from without, and had hitherto met with no suc- 
cess. He is obliged indeed to exhort them to harmony (ii. 1-4; iv. 2,3), to pray for their furtherance 
in knowledge and experience (i. 9), to warn them against strife and vanity (ii.3,4); but not ina 
tone of accusation or of reproach on account of grievous errors, as in the case of the 


Corinthians and others. If therefore officiousness or a striving for pre-eminence existed 


among them, or the ‘eonceit of moral perfection (Wr1EstNGER), the rivalship of spiritual pride, 





; which leads one by turns to arrogate to himself or to disclaim Christian perfection (MryeER), the 


@ Pourcanp charges two menibers of the Philippian church with the vice of avarice, but exonerates the church as a 


_ whole from any participation in their sin. See Prof. Liaarroot’s Commentary, p. 63, note 1.—H.) 








tinder of this pride, ever ready for the spark, namely, a tendency to. excessive salteetaetlee Nee 
(ScHENKEL), or ascetic jealousy (DE Werte), we are to understand this as applicable to single 


persons, or occurrences, or as pertaining to the natural man, from whom even the true Christian 
isnot freed. Without this view of the case, Paul’s high commendation of the Philippians (iv. 1, 
yapa Kat oreoavoc pov), the praise awarded to them at the beginning of the letter (i, 8-11), the 
account of his external condition (i. 12-20), and also of his state of mind (i, 21-26; iii. 7-15), 
become unintelligible. 


26. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION, 


(1) Facts of the letter. According to i. 7, 13-20; iv. 22, it is evident that Paul is a prisoner: 
that he has freedom and opportunity to preach: that he has been in that situation for some time, 
and is in such relations with the well-known Pretorium (r@ zpactopiw) that his person and 
work have become known throughout that camp (év 64m) and among all the others (roic¢ Aocroi¢ 
maow) who would here come into question. There is a church there, which is also not without 
witnesses for Christ, of whom some indeed are “ contentious” (oi é épr9etac), so that we are to 
think of an important place in which such dissension would be comparatively of little account; 
and as, finally, the imperial palace (7 Kaicapog oixia) is there, the place thus variously indicated 
must be Rome. 

Since Paul has been there for some time, te cannot have written this letter in the beginning 
of his imprisonment, but must have written it towards its close ;—an inference which is con- 
firmed by his uncertainty as to whether he will be finally released, or meet with a martyr’s 
death. Hence we conclude that this letter was written at Rome, A. D. 63 or 64, a year after 
that to the Colossians, and in the spring, which we infer not from aveSd/ere (see on iv. 10), but 
from the return of Epaphroditus, which the opening of the spring navigation rendered practica- 
ble. The subscriptions of the Codices from the fourth century and onwards (B. and others at 
the end) favor this conclusion. 

The Church, which divided the letters of Paul into those addressed to churches and those ad- 
dressed to individuals, arranged them according to their stichometric length, and thus our letter 
stands before Colossians. Only the epistle to the Ephesians, which with its 155 verses contains 
only six more verses than Galatians (in the cod. Sin. however, 48 oroiyor), is placed after Gala- 
tians, because in comparison with the latter composition the difference in length was of minor 
importance. (LAuRENT, Weutestamentliche Studien, p. 43 sq.). 

(2) The following are different views: Oxrprr (De tempore et loco epistole ad Phil. scripte. 
Onotpt, 1731), transfers the letter to the time of Paul’s sojourn of a year and a half at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 11). But the Apostle was not then in prison, and not in danger of death, as at Rome. 

D. Pautus (1799), Borrerr, (Beitrdge, GortincEN, 1837), and others, refer the letter to 
the time of Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea. Borrerr, not without acuteness and learning, 
founds his argument upon the misunderstood judicial procedure, according to which an appeal 
must be answered within five or ten days. Maintaining that Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
resulting from his appeal to the emperor, could last only five days, he assumes (since Paul was 
in prison there during two years, Acts xxviii. 30), a second imprisonment, and by a forced ex- 
planation understands r@ rpa:twp‘w (i. 13), and 1 Katoapoc oixia (iv. 22), of imperial edifices out of 
Rome, and on account of év 7 mpartwpiy ‘Hpddov (Acts xxiii. 35) he places these at Caesarea. 
But on this view he does not explain the other indications (above noticed) which point out the 
time and place of composition, and creates a new perplexity, namely, how Luke (Acts xxviii. 
16-23) forgot to mention that Paul was released, and was not imprisoned at Rome until a 
later period. 

’ 7. LITERATURE. 
For Genera Works see the Introduction to Ephesians, 2 7. 


SpecraAL Works.—MELANCHTHON:—Argumentum Ep. Pauli ad. Phil. (Corp. Ref, XV. pp. 
1283-1294).—Muscunus: Comment.—Am Enver: Ep. ad. Phil. Greece, nova versione lat, eb 
annot. perpet. illustr., 1789,—Hernricns, in V. 7. ed. Korrn, vol. VII. p. If. 1826 —Runis- fe 
WALD: Comment. liber den Brief an die Philipper, 1827.—Marttutes : Erklitrung des Briefe 
Pauli an die Philipper 1835.—Van- Heneet: Comm. perpet. in Ep. ad. Phil, 1888, 
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guished for philological accuracy).—Hétemann: Comm. in Hp. D. Pauli ad. Phil. 1839 (toa 
artificial) —Riuuier:. Commentaire sur Uépitre de Vapitre Paul aux Philippiens 1841,~ 
WirstnGer in OrsHAvusen’s Commentary on the N. T., vol. 5, 1850, (with fine remarks),— 
Corr. MULLER: Commentatio de locis quibusdam Ep. ad. Phil. 1843,—Scuiz: (of Ziirich) 
die christliche Gemeinde zu Philipp, 1833. 

On the important passage ii. 5-11, compare especially the following: Umsrerr, in the review 
of RHEINWALD’s Commentar in “Studien und Kritiken,” pp. 593-596.—Sretn, ibid. 1837, pp. 
165-180. Enrnesti, ibid., 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630; and THonuck’s Pfingstpro- 
gramm, 1847: Disputatio christologica de loc. Paul. Phil. IT. 6-9. 

For a practical exposition see, besides those mentioned in the Introduction to Ephesians, 
[2 7], which include our epistle, SoHLEIERMACHER: Predigten i:ber den Brief an die Philipper 
Werken. 2 Abtheilung, 10 Band, 8. 337-804.—Passavant: Versuch einer practischen Ausle- 
gung des Briefes Pauli an die Philipper, 1834.—-Menxen: In Homiletischen Blittern, 1835, 8, 
300-419.— KAHLER: Auslegung der Epistel Pauli an die Philipper in 25 Predigten, 1855. 

[The following additional works may be mentioned: 


In GERMAN: 

1) Dr. Avausr Neanver: Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper praktisch erldéutert, with Lu- 
ther’s version corrected by F. Th. Schneider (pp. 1-162; Berlin, 1849). This work is translated 
by Mrs. H. Conant (pp. 1-140; New York, 1851). The quotations from NEANDER in the pages 
which follow are to be accredited to this translation. 

2) Gr. Fr. Jarno: Pauli Brief an die Philipper (1857). 

3) Dr. BERNHARD WEIss: Der Philipper Brief ausgelegt und die Geschichte seiner Ausle- 
gung kritisch dargestellt (Berlin, 1859). An important work for illustrating the relations of the 
epistle to dogmatic theology. . 

4) Dr. D. ScuenKEL: Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, und Colosser (1862), 

In ENGLISH: 


1) Rev. Joun Trapp, A.M.: Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, 
contained in his Commentary on the New Testament (edited by Rev. W. Webster, Lond., 1865). 
Some extracts from this work are given among the Homiletic and Practical remarks. 

2) Rey. Roperr Hatt, A.M.: A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
Twelve Discourses, delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802. (Stenographic notes, but very full, 
with reference both to the ideas and the language of the preacher. They are good specimens of 
pulpit exposition by one of the great masters of sacred eloquence). 

3) Rev. Fr. D. Maurice: Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 549-558, in his Unity of the New 
Testament (1854). 

4) WexsterR AND WiLKrnson: NVew Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exegetical, Il. 
506-528 (London, 1861). 

5) T. B. Lieurroor, D.D.: 8. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations (London, 1868). 

6) Pror. Joun Eapre: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul on Philip- 
ptans (Edinburg and New York, 1859). 

The remarks of Professor Stuart on Philip. ii. 5-8 are in the best style of that eminent inter- 
preter ( Miscellanies, Andover, 1846). 

The older Commentaries of Cavin, BeneeL, Henry, Macknicut, Doppripexr, and the 
later Commentaries of Barnes, BLooMFIELD, ALForD, Exticorr, and Worpsworru, are too 
well known to be formally cited. | 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTER OF St. Paun. By the Rev. J. Howson, D. D. (2d ed., London, 
1864), The author has drawn some of his finest illustrations from the Epistle to the Philippians. 
He shows that the heart of the great Apostle, that the distinctively personal traits of his charac- 
ter, are revealed more fully in this letter than in any of his other writings. 

The articles on Philippi and Neapolis in Herzoa’s Real-Encyklopidie and in Surrn’s Diec- 
tionary of the Bible may be consulted with advantage on the persons and places mentioned in 
‘the Epistle—H.] 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF 


PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS.* 





SECTION I. 


I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuapter I, 1, 2. 


1 Paul and Timotheus [Timothy],' the [omit the] servants of Jesus Christ? [Christ 
Jesus], to all the saints in Christ Jesus, which [who] are at Philippi, with the 

2 [omit the] bishops* [overseers] and deacons‘ [helpers]: Grace (be)® unto you and 
peace, from God our Father and from [omit from] the Lord Jesus Christ. 


* IIpds DiAcrmyoiovs, N, ABF SK, et al.; D E have mpds DiAcamnvaiovs preceded by dpxerac (found also in F @). 
There are fuller titles, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
1 Ver. 1. [Timotheus occurs in the A. V. seventeen times and Timothy seven times, for Tid@eos, in Acts and the Epis- 


tles. The anglicized form is the easier one.—H.] 
Ibid. Xprarod “Incod, NBDE, et al.; A is uncertain. 


FSKL have ‘Incod Xprorov. [LACHMANN, TISCHENDORF, 


Meyer, Worpswortda, Licurroot and others adopt the former collocation.—H. 
3 Ibid. Siv émoxdrors, B, et al.; gvvercoxdrots is a correction [and arose probably, says Ex.icort, from the epistolary 
style of later times. The A. V. translates this Greek title by “ overseers” in Acts xx. 28.—H. 
Ibid. |Instead of “deacons” (6caxdvors), as in A. V., BRAUNE renders “helpers” (Helfern), but LutHer “servants” 


(Dienern,.)—H.} 


5 Ver. 2. (The Greek has no verb after xapes. LutTHer, whom BraAvNE follows, omits the copula here. The A. V. in this 
elliptical form of salutation omits or supplies “be” without any rule. In respect to the nature of the ellipsis, see remarks 


on Philem., ver. 4 (Vol. VIII., p. 12 6).—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul and Timothy, servants of 
Christ Jesus.—(IlaiAog Kai Tydteog dovdot 
Xpicrov *Ijoov.) See on Eph. i. 1 and Col. i. 1. 
Timothy is not mentioned here as joint writer 
of the Epistle (Meyer), for the first per- 
son singular immediately follows in ver. 3, and 
in ii. 19 Paul appears as his director, nor for 
the sake of honoring him and of securing 
him greater influence in the church (Scuen- 
KEL). [It has excited surprise that Luke is 
not named here as well as Timothy, since he 
was with Paul at Philippi, when the church was 
gathered (Acts xvi. 11), and was with Paul at 
Rome shortly before the time when he wrote to the 
Colossians (iv. 14). It is conjectured that some 
unknown exigency may have called him away 
from Paul just at the time when he wrote this 
epistle.—H.] The designation servants (dovAoc) 
marks their common relation to the Lord of the 
church, and corresponds to the familiar charac- 
ter of the epistle, as well as its object, which 
was to express his thanks for the supplies sent 
to him from Philippi. The church has by this act 
served not merely Paul and Timothy, but the 
Lord whose servants they are. Bencen: Fa- 
miliarius scribit ad Philippenses, quam ad eos, ubi 





se apostolum nominat. Sub hoc predicato communi 
discipulum Timotheum mediate vocatum sibi human- 
issime adjungit, qui recens Paulo odjunctus Philippos 
venerat (Acts xvi. 8-12).—[We certainly miss 
here Paul’s customary official title of Apostle, 
omitted elsewhere only in his t wo earliest Epistles, 
namely, those to the Thessalonians, and that to 
Philemon, which relates to a private matter. We 
are to attribute this, says ScHENKEL (Briefe an die 
Epheser, etc., p. 112), not to his courteous regard for 
Timothy, for he assumes the title in Col. i. 1, where, 
as here, he associates Timothy with himself; but to 
the almost purely personal occasion of the letter, 
and its tone of familiarity, which naturally left out 
of view his official position. Besides, no one here 
at Philippi had assailed his apostolic authority, 
and hence he had no reason for giving promi- 
nence to his official dignity.—H.]—To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at 
Philippi.—Comp. Eph. i. 1. [doz roic dyioue, 
comprises all the members of the church. It is 
worthy of notice that this ‘‘all” recurs again and 
again, asin i. 4,7, 8, 25; ii. 17, 26; iv. 22. We 
are to attribute this to the orderly condition of 
the church, which rendered exceptions unneces- 
sary; not to the ardor of his love (Meyer), or 
his impartiality with respect to the disagreement 
(iv. 2, 3) which existed in the churen (Du 
Werte), or by way of emphasis with respect te 
ll 
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his more confidential friends, for whom chaps. 
iii. and iv. are intended Soca y or because 
he would include also those who had not contri- 
buted to his support (HenGEL). On roi¢ ovow 
év didimrowe see Introduction, 75, and on Eph. 
i. 1, and Coloss. i. 1.—With bishops and 
assistants—ovv émioxdrowe Kal diaxdvorc. The 
Erioxowot are the mpeoBirepor (Acts xx. 
rousévec (Eph. iv. 11), the presbytery. 
the head of the church stood, therefore, not 
one bishop, but several elders. Concerning 
the didxovoe see Acts vi. 1, 2; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 
3. Illi tum interna, hi externa curabunt proprie 
(1 Tim. iii. 2, 8), mec tamen hi non interna, neque 
illi non externa. Hee una ad Philippenses epistola 
ita inscribitur, ut cum emphatica paraphrasi conjun- 
gatur mentio episcoporum et diaconorum (BENGEL). 
Paul indicates that as the individual members 
are united to each other (7aov), so the church 
with its officers forms a living, beautiful unity, 
as evinced also by the contribution sent to the 
Apostle and collected in the church by its officers. 
More remote, if at all involved, are the supposed 
references to the fact that it was a regularly 
constituted church (RHEINWALD), which is not 
co be presumed as true only of the one at Phi- 
lippi; to the recognition of officers in the 
church (WresinceR); to the special zeal of the 
dishops and deacons (MarTruigs) ; to Epaphrodi- 
tus, as one who belonged to the éroxdéroie (GRO- 
t1us, e¢al.), or to the fact that the collection came 
from the members of the church, without its 
having an official character (SCHENKEL). 

Ver. 2. Grace (be) unto you and peace, 
from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Xdpic byiv Kai eipfvy ard Seow 
marpd¢ jua@v Kai Kupiov ’Iyoov Xpistov.—This ac- 
cords with Eph. i. 2, which compare. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2, and Col. i. 1, 2. 

1. Paul comprises under dotAoc Xprorov "Inood 
the relation of both Timothy and _ himself 
as servants. So great and glorious is their Mas- 
ter that before Him all distinctions in rank and 
importance vanish. These distinctions are au- 
thorized, and yet care is to be taken that they be 
not overstrained, or hierarchically established, 
or abused. It is one thing for the Apostle in 
his humility to associate himself with his as- 
sistant, and quite another for the latter to arro- 
gate to himself an equality with the former. 

2. The Apostle in the first place distinguishes 
between the church and its servants; but, se- 
condly, he does not separate the two, so that the 
servants stand exalted above the church, but 
places them in the church, from which they are 
taken, and for which they are employed. 
Thirdly, he distinguishes also the different ser- 
vants of the church, and names some érickoro: 
and others dé:dxovor, without stating any thing 
more definite in regard to them, except that the 
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former are employed especially in the training 
and instruction of the Church, the latter in the 
care of the poor and sick. But, fourthly, he 
unites these together as belonging to one body 
and subordinate to one head. Fifthly, he speaks 
of a single church as having not merely d:dxovor, 
but also érioxoro, so that we do not discover 
here the beginning of the Episcopal system, but 
find rather a college of presbyters at the head of 
a single congregation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. i. 1, 2; Col. i. 1, 2. 

Be not confused by the distinctions among 
men, nor in the presence of them, that thou mayest 
clearly recognize the common position of all be- 
fore the Lord. But do not, on account of this 
equality in His sight, despise the distinctions 
which He has appointed. Thou who art more 
highly honored, follow Paul; and thou who art 
less elevated follow Timothy. The pastor is not 
lord over the church which has a claim upon 
him and his office. The church may have 
stronger grounds of complaint against him than 
he against the church. 

Srarke:—One must not seek for saints in hea- 
ven only, but find them already upon earth. He 
who does not become a saint here will not be one 
there. 

RiecEeR :—Paul places himself here by the side 
of his young co-laborer, Timothy, that others 
also may feel a well grounded confidence in him. 
The kingdom of Christ is throughout a kingdom 
of love. No one there desires to be alone, or mis- 
uses his gifts and advantages for the injury or 
depreciation of another, but, on the contrary, 
every one desires to lift up the younger and 
weaker ones, and to draw them after him. The 
welfare of the church is the main work. Bishops 
and servants are appointed to care for its inte- 
rests and to maintain good order in it. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—When we say “ peace,” 
we know that it is the deepest, grandest, expres- 
sion of our hearts for the soul’s true welfare. 

[Ropert Hatt :—‘‘Peace,” ver. 2. This was 
the term in which the primitive Christians were 
accustomed to salute each other in the common 
meetings, and in the streets, and market places. 
This was sanctified by Jesus Christ. He said: 
‘My peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto 
you (by compliment, e¢c.): let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let-it be afraid.” They were 
accustomed to express all this by the term 
peace; and the best thing we can wish for our 
fellow-Christians and for ourselvesis, that ‘‘ peace 
may be multiplied.” —H. } 

Scuenke. :—The true importance of the office 
in its relation to the church: (") as an office in 
the church; (2) as an office from the church; 
(8) as an office for the church. 
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CHAP. I. 3-11. 13 





SECTION IL. 


Situation and Labors of the Apostle at Rome. 
Cuapter I. 3-26. 


(1) The Apostle’s gratitude and joy before God on account of the church (i. 3-11). 


After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (3-5), and the expres- 
sion of his confident hope that God will make it perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer 
for them (9-11). 


3, 4 I thank my God upon every [all] remembrance of you, Always in every prayer 
5 of mine for you all making [the] request [prayer] with Joy, For your fellowship in 
6 [unto] the gospel from the first day until now; Being confident of this very thing that 
he which [who] hath begun [began] a good work in you will perform [complete] it un- 
7 til [up to] the day of Jesus Christ ;? Even as it is meet [ just] for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds and in the defence 
and confirmation of the gospel ye all are partakers of my grace [of the grace with 
8 me]. For God is my record [witness]* how greatly I long after you all in the bow- 
9 els [heart] of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
10 and more in knowledge and in [ omit] all ome [discernment or experience]; That 
ye may approve things that are excellent [ or, prove things that differ]; that ye 
11 may be sincere [pure] and without offence till [unto] the day of Christ; Being 
filled with the fruits [fruit] of righteousness which are [is]* by [through] Jesus 
Christ,’ unto the glory and praise of God. 


1 Ver. 6. [A few of the oldest MSS. insert ris before mpw 


. Some copyist may have thought it necessary, but the gram- 
mar does not require it. See the exegetical remarks.—H. 





2 Ibid. [Instead of "Invod Xprorod (T. R.) some copies invert the order as in ver. 1 (LACHMANN, Et.icort, TISCHENDORP, 


AtrorD). Theevidence seems not to be conclusive-—H.]} 


3 Ver. 8. [Mever, TISCHENDORF and others, reject éoriv in mov éoriv of the T. R. The omission, on the whole, is very 


doubtful. See Ex.icort’s statement of the testimony.—H. 


4 Ver. 11. Kaprov &ixacocvvns tov in % A B (which last, however, omits the article 7év) and many others. The plural 


aapne —royv is not duly attested. 


(The A. V. therefore requires correction here.—H.] 


v 
Ibid. [Whether the order here is Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus, with the present evidence, is uncertain —H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 3. I thank my God (eiyapioré TH BeH 
pov). Exactly like Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. 4. 
Comp. Col. i.8.—Upon all [or the whole] re- 
membrance of you.—’E7i states the ground 
or basis (doy rH uveig) on which the thanks- 
giving rests. This remembrance of Paul extends 
through his life; he contemplates it as one, as 
awhole. Luraer wellsays: ‘As often as I think 
of you.” See Winer’s Gram. pp. 110, 392.* 
Meyer, urging the force of rac with the article, 
explains: My remembrance of you is entirely 
and throughout connected with thanksgiving to 
God; and ScuenKket: So far as he remembers 
them, These explanations are wrong; for the 
thanksgiving and the supplication go together. 
Still less can tudv be gen. subj., as if Paul were 
‘giving thanks for their remembrance of him 
(Brerscunerper). Further, «veia is not—men- 
tion (Winer, VAN Henaex), as in pveiav roe- 
eicfac (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Phil. 4). Comp. pveiav éxew (1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 
Tim. i. 3). 





etd reference here and elsewhere is to the translation 

of seventh edition of Winer’s Grammar the Idiom of 
Testament, and edited by a 

Taarver (Andover, 1869).—H.]} 





Ver. 4. Always in every prayer of mine 
for you all (zdvrore év racy defoe: ov irép rav- 
tav tuov). In Rom, i. 8 we have révrwv inédv; 
in 1 Cor. i. 4, wdvrore repi budv; and in Eph. i. 16, 
only én? rév tpocevyav pov after ot watboua. Here, 
after rdoy TH uveia (ver. 8) we have the idea of to- 
tality repeated three times: rdvrore, tdon, TavTev. 
Latum erat cor Pauli (Bence), by his joy in the 
church.—This clause is to be joined with the fol- 
lowing: Making the prayer with joy (uerd 
xapag tiv dénowv rowwbpevoc). [The article before 
dénow recalls defoe: as the prayer in each instance 
which he offers in their behalf.—H.] Tdvrore in 
the preceding clause shows that his thankfulness 
goes hand in hand with his constant prayer, and 
év wdon defoes that his prayer for the church, and 
indeed for all its members, never ceases; while 
here in werd yapac we have his frame of mind 
disclosed to us, and the prayer noted as a fact. 
It is peculiar to this place. THropHYLACT: 
TO peta yapac peuvjobat onusiov Tic Exeivev aperie. 
BENGEL: summa ¢pistole: gaudeo, gaudete! Nam 
perpetua gaudii mentio (ver. 18 ff.; ii. 2, 19, 28; 
iii. 1; iv. 1, 4). Preces imprimis gaudium animat. 
For dénoig and rpocevyy see on Eph. vi. 18. It is 
incorrect to join mdvrore (WIESINGER), or imép 
révtov tov (HOLEMANN), with et yapioro ives 3). 
It is wrong also to make the participial clause 
parenthetical (Hernricus). [Taking this verse 
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b) 
and the preceding one together, we have then 
three steps in the development of the thought: 
First, the apostle never remembers the Philip- 
pians but with thanksgiving; secondly, he remem- 
bers them in fact as often as he prays; and, 
thirdly, this remembrance of them was always a 
source of joy to himself, as well as a cause of 
thanksgiving to God.—H. 

Ver. 5 brings forward the cause of his thanks. 
—For your fellowship unto the gospel. 
— Eni with the dative (preceded by eiyapio- 
reiv) quite often indicates the object of the thanks- 
giving (1 Cor. i.4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 393. 
—T7 kowwvia budv represents the fellowship of the 
Philippians as already existing, and not now as 
first to be prayed for, and the object of this fel- 
lowship is the gospel (ei¢ 7d evayyéAwov). Korvwvia 
is found without the gen. obj. in Gal. ii. 9 and 
in2 Cor. ix. 13,where we have also ¢ic avrotc, analo- 
gous to kovvwreic ei¢ Adyov (iv. 15). The article is 
not repeated before ei¢ evayyéAov, because it ap- 
pears as one conception, gospel-fellowship. The 
connection of this clause with the participle is in- 
correct (CALVIN, et al.), for we expect here a 
statement of the ground of his thanksgiving, and 
tnv dénowv has already been defined as izép tydv. 
It is wrong also to take xowvwria actively, as sup- 
port, contribution (Estrus, et al.), as in Num. xv. 
26 (kowwwviar Tivd Trovetobar), Heb. xiii. 16 (evrociag 
kai Ko.vwviac), where the context demands that 
meaning; to refer it to their fellowship with Paul 
(Curysostom, VAN HENGEL), for per’ éuov (1 John 
i. 3) is wanting; to regard it as—7 ayary tuov 
in ver. 9 (Meyer); to refer it to the fellowship 
of the Philippians with other Christians (Wres- 
INGER); or to render it: quod evangelii participes 
facti estis (GRotIvS, etal.).—From the first day 
until now, a7d rpdry¢ muépac ayxpe Tov vir, 
marks with emphasis this well-tried fellowship 
of faith and love as existing from the first 
preaching of the gospel among them (Acts xvi. 
13) until the moment of Paul’s writing the letter. 
[The church at Philippi had existed now about 
ten years. Among the proofs of this spirit of 
fellowship and zeal for the gospel (though not 
limiting himself to them) Paul no doubt had 
more or less distinctly in view the supplies 
which the Philippians had sent to him; first, once 
and again at Thessalonica, soon after his first 
departure from them (iv. 16), and still more re- 
cently at Rome, by the hand of Epaphroditus 
(iv. 18). Nothing but the want of an opportunity 
on the part of the Philippians to transmit their 
gifts, had prevented his receiving still others 
during the intermediate period (iv. 10). There- 
corded instances of their liberality, therefore, 
might well be mentioned as characteristic of their 
later history as a church. The article before 
mpatne is unnecessary, the ordinal being suffi- 
ciently definite by itself. See WineR’s Gram. p. 
124.—H.]. It is incorrect to connect from the 
first day, ete., with evyapioré (BENGEL), or with 
rerortoc (Meyer). The aim is to characterize 
the fellowship, but not the thanksgiving or con- 
fidence of the apostle. ' 

Ver. 6. The apostle is confident (merocfdic) 
that God will still work for them and in 
them. This participle marks his confidence 
as antecedent to the ebyapiord. Hee fiducia 
nervus est gratiarum actionis (BENGEL). Avro rovTo 





shows that his confidence rests upon God and 
nothing else (Eph. vi. 18, 22; Col. iv. 8).— 
That he who began a good work in you 
will complete [or finish] it, 67 6 évapéd- 
pevog év dimiv Epyov ayabdv émitedécer. Without 
doubt God is meant (ii. 13), and év iin is in 
animis vestris (ii. 13), while the context requires 
us to think of all the members of the church 
as addressed (vers. 4, 7). Comp. Gal. iii. 8; 
2 Cor. viii. 6 (var. mpoevfptaro. To explain 
it as meaning ‘among the Philippians” (Hé.e- 
MANN) is against the context. Not only the 
context, but Paul’s doctrine forbids us to un- 
derstand ‘every good one” with 6 évap&dpevoc 
(WAKEFIELD). By épyov dyafév is meant not *‘ the 
good work” (LurHer), but the ko.wwvria iudv ei¢ 
evayyéduov (ver. 5), a work which is not finished at 
a single blow, but is carried forward through a 
gradual development from step to step, through 
many a fluctuation and danger from within and 
without, to be made complete in eternity. 
Bence: Initium est pignus consummationis. Ne 
homo quidem temere aliquid incipit.—Up to the 
day of Jesus Christ, aypic yuépac ’Iysov Xpic- 
tov. The day of the Lord’s coming for judgment 
is meant (ver. 10; ii. 16; 2 Cor. i. 14). The 
nearness of the day is not indicated (MryeEr), 
or the day of each one’s death intended* (Estrus, 
et al.).— Even as itis just for me to think 
this of you all.—Katéc gives the reason for 
the subjective confidence in the objective fact 
(Eph. i. 4). ’Eoriv dixa:ov éuoi tovto ¢poveiv de- 
scribes this confidence, which extends to each in- 
dividual (izép ravTév tudy), as a duty and obliga- 
tion which he owes to his readers (vers. 4, 8; Eph. 
vi. 1; Col. iv. 1). To withhold it seems to him 
a wrong against them (BENGEL: justas invenio 
causas). — Because I have you in my 
heart—0ia 70 éyew pe év tH xapdia imac. The 
context demands ye as the subject; with this 
agrees the sing. kapdia. See WinER’s Gram., p. 
829. It is contrary to the order of the words, as 
well as to the context, to take iuac as subject (Am 
Enpe, Fuart, e¢ al.). He has them in his heart, 
because he is separated from them. This cer- 
tainly shows his deep, abiding affection for them. 
But this again would be only a subjective mat- 
ter, like his confidence. Hence what follows is 
to be closely joined with it: He has them in his 
heart, and loves them as sharers of the grace of 
God.—Inasmuch as both in my bonds and 
in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace— 
lit., grace with me; év Te Tvic deopoig pov Kai év 





* [ALForD (in loc.) supposes Paul to assume here “ the near- 
ness of the coming of the Lord.” But that view is apparently 
inconsistent with 2 Thess. ii. 2; for the Apostle there declares 
this opinion (which some had falsely imputed to him) to be 
unfounded and without sanction in any thing that he had 
said or written. If at that early period (2 Thess. being the 
second of all his extant Epistles) Paul did not entertain that 
definite expectation, much less should we ascribe it to him 
after the lapse of so many years, during which this visible 
coming of Christ had been delayed. ‘ihe reason why Paul 
refers here to a more distant event, instead of saying that God 
would strengthen the Philippians and enable them to perse- 
vere to life’s end, may be that the day of one’s death coin- 
cides so essentially in its moral consequences with the Lord’s 
final advent, and hence was habitually near (as it should be 
to us all) to the feelings and consciousness of the first Chris- 

in 


tians. On this topic see remarks of the writer in his 
Commentary on the Acts, pp. 80-82 (revised ed.). eo 
at) ‘3 notes on Phil. 1.6, in opposition to ALFORD’s view. 
ven ; re 
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ry arodoyia Kai BeBadoe tov evayyediou ovy- 
kowavole pov The xapitog mavracg vac bvrac. 
The nerve of the argument lies in ovyKocvwvob¢ 
pov THe xapLTo¢ mavrac tua bvtag; mavrag dude 
corresponds to irép ravrwv duéov, and they are all 
characterized as fellow-partakers (ovyxowwvoi) 
with the Apostle in the grace of God. The pro- 
noun jov depends in sense upon oiv, 77¢ xapirog 
upon Kovvevobc: they share with Paul in the same 
grace, which he has received. {For the depend- 
ence of the two genitives on ovykocvwvobg (comp. 
also ii. 25, 30), see Winer’s Gram., p. Nie 
The context (vers. 6,7), defines it as the grace o 
God mediated through the gospel, i. ¢., sal- 
vation and blessedness in eternity. It is thus 
not suffering for the gospel (v. 29, 30), as 
Meyer thinks, or merely gratiosa evangelii do- 
natio, (HéuemMaNnN), or the apostolic office up- 
held and made more efficient by the liberality 
of the Philippians (Storr, Am Enpe), grati- 
tude—i. ¢., to them (Rixurert), or gaudit (Vulg.), 
[which seems to rest on the assumed reading, 

apac.—H.]. The importance of this co-part- 
nership is the greater on account of Paul’s situa- 
tion at the time. Hence hecharacterizes the situa- 
tion under two aspects before he speaks of their 
personal relation to each other: év re roi¢ deapoic wou 
and év ry arodoyia Kai BeBacdoee tov evayyediov. 
The first expression refers to his imprisonment, 
and the second to his work as a prisoner, embra- 
cing his labors both in opposition to adversaries, 
and for theconfirmation of Christians (Acts xxviii. 
23). It is not therefore merely his judicial de- 
fence that is meant (VAN Henaet), or his general 
Christian activity alone (WresinaeR), but both 
together. It is incorrect also to regard the last 
two substantives as év dca dvoiv (HEINRICHS), or to 
separate rod evayyediov from arodoyia, and to re- 
fer this last only to his person (Estrus), since 
neither év, nor the article before BeBardoe, is re- 
peated. The explanation which makes the two 
entirely synonymous (RaeINWALD) has as little in 
its favor as that which makes the one a defence 
by word, the other a confirmation by act (Eras- 
mus). The most natural connection is with duac 
ovyKo.vavorc-dvrac and not with eye év rH Kapdig 
‘Curysostom, also Meyer). [We prefer with 

urysostom, Neanper, De Werre, Meyer, AL- 
rorpD, and others, to connect the words in ques- 
tion with what precedes, and not so closely with 
what follows. Nothing surely could be more per- 
tinent here as a proof of Paul’s affection for the 
Philippians (éyec—uac), than to say, that not all 
his trials and anxieties asa prisoner at Rome, 
and not all his arduous labors in the church and 
for the conversion of sinners, could divert his 
thoughts from them or interrupt or weaken at all 
his attachment to them. This view of the con- 
nection, too, better explains the solemn appeal in 
papruc—d dedc, which (note the ydp, ver. 8) seems 
too impressive to be referred merely to did 70 éxew 
—juac.—H.] To infer from vers. 29, 80, that the 
bonds and the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel were common to Paul and the Philippians, 
(ScuenkeL) is not permitted either by decpoic 
lov, or by mavrec. 

Ver. 8. For God is my witness, pdpruc 
yap pov 6 dec. Comp. Rom. i. 9. He would 
confirm here his declaration that he has them 
in his heart. [His earnest desire to see the 


Philippians was both a proof and a consequence 
of his earnest affection for them.—H.]—How I 
long after you all.—'&c shows the degree, the 
prep. in éruro¥d, the direction of the roveiy, ii. 
26; 1 Thes. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4. The object of 
étirodG is mavracg tude, none being excepted. 
Observe the energetic repetition of the mavrac. 
—In the heart of Jesus Christ, év oridyyz- 
vorg Xpiorov "Inoov, characterizes the éxurodeiv of 
Paul. 2rAdyxva, DDIM), viscera, is the physical 
designation of the inmost seat of the affections, of 
the emotional life in the soul (Col. iii. 12: oikrip- 
pov; Luke i. 78: édiovc); hence éy local, Brn- 
GEL explains it well: Jn Paulo non Paulus vivit, 
sed Jesus Christus; quare Paulus non in Pauli, 
sed Jesu Christi movetur visceribus. Nexus hic est: 
ego vos tamquam consortes gratize in corde meo habeo 
(2 Cor. vii. 8) atque desidero, neque id affectu natu- 
rali, sed pietate Jesu Christi, inde persentisco eodem 
erga vos affectu esse ipsum potius dominum, qui rem @ 
principiis ad suos exitus est deducturus.* See épob 
yap td Civ Xproréc, in ver. 21, and comp. Cy év 
éuol Xpioréc (Gal. ii. 20). Wixer’s Gram. p. 189. 
It is incorrect to regard éy as the rule or norm, 
(Ritu1eT), for it is not—xard; or to explain the 
genitive as, in animo penitus affecto, ut animus fuit 
Christi. (Van Henae). It is incorrect to join 
the word with iudac, and to supply évrac (Storr). 
We are to reject every such weakened explana- 
tion as amore vere Christiano (GROTIUS), or digna 
Jesu Christi affectione (CASTALIO). 

Ver. 9. And this I pray.—To the prayer of 
thanksgiving in vers. 3, 8, xai adds further, the 
fact that he prays, and what he prays for, in be- 
half of the church (rovro mpocebyoua). The sub- 
ject or contents of this prayer are first stated 
with emphasis, and therefore placed in connec- 
tion with the subject and ground of his thanks; 
hence not mpocetyoua tovro. It is not true that 
kai connects what follows with ver. 8, and joins 
still another act, i. ¢., mpocebyoua, with papru¢g 
pov 6 Sede, Oc éxito. (Rittret).—That your 
love may abound yet more and more.— Iva 
points out the direction, purpose, of the prayer, 
and so the contents, purport of it. Comp. Eph. 
i. 17; Col. i. 9. ‘H aydry tudv ére pad2ov kart 
LaAdov treptoceby, pre-supposes this love to be 
already existing, and that in no small degree, 
like iva rAnpwiyre. Col. i. 9. BeENGEL: Jg- 
nis in apostolo nunquam dicit, sufficit. Love of the 
church is meant, which, as shown by the cause 
of his joyful thanksgiving (£7? T7 Kowwvia budv 
ei¢ Td evayyéAuov, ver. 5), and by the ground of his 
confidence and lonzing (cvykowwvoi¢ pov Tic x4- 
proc, ver. Ys is more exactly defined to be Chris- 
tian love. Itis therefore neither merely love to- 
wards one another (Mryer), nor works of love 
for the cause of the gospel (ScHENKEL), nor love 
to the Apostle (CarysosTom, et a/.), nor toGod and 
Christ (CaLov), although all these are involved. 
The accumulative, érc “aAAov Kal uadAov, marks 
the earnestness of the supplication. Comp. 
TOAAG paAdov xpeiooov, ver. 23. Tepiooeby in- 
dicates an increase of this love of the church 





* [Did I speak of having you in my heart? I should ra- 
ther have said that in the heart of Jesus I long for 
eel A poreee metaphor describing perfect union. The 

liever 


no yearnings from his Lord; at 
beats with the pulse of Christ; his heart throbs with the 
heart of Christ ( @utPoot).—H.} 
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above the ordinary measure of its possession. 
Comp. 1 Thes. iv. 1, 10, repioceberv waddov).— 

ow that shall take place is shown by what fol- 
lows: In knowledge and in every percep- 
tion, or discernment, év émiyvécee kal waoq 
aiodhoer. The first (see Eph. i. 17) is a more per- 
fect knowledge of the truth in contrast with a 
knowledge which is defective, uncertain, con- 
fused; and therefore an intellectual act and in- 
tensive. The other (aioWnoic, here only in the 
N. T.) is the perception by the mind or senses of 
what takes place or exists around us; here in its 
ethical sense as opposed to a weak judgment, to 
inexperience, inconsiderate conduct, and, having 
to do with the entire range of man’s acts and re- 
lations, is therefore extensive, on which account 
also macy (=every form of) is added. [This fa- 
culty (aiotyoic), as WorpDswortTH remarks, is 
that delicate tact and instinct which almost in- 
tuitively perceives what is right, and almost un- 
consciously shrinks from what is wrong.—H. 
Both of these, the theoretical knowledge and the 
ethical tact, belong and go together. The prep. 
év marks each as the sphere, or element, in which 
the increase of love is to take place. The progress 
is also a natural one, from knowledge to know- 
ledge, from experience to experience, each pro- 
moting the other. Comp. Col. ii. 7. It is incor- 
rect to deny here an increase of love, as if that 
were already complete (Meyer), or to find that 
the Philippians were not wanting in love, but in 
knowledge, their zeal being still ov Kar’ éxiyvaow 
(Rom. x. 2), ¢,¢., blind, undiscriminating, liable 
to error (SCHENKEL). 

Ver. 10. That ye may prove things that 
Ciffer.—Eic 7d doxiwdlecv denotes the immediate 
end of the wepicoety. It is in practice, the con- 
duct of life that we are to prove 7a dvadéporra. 
As the senses are to be exercised, zpdc¢ didxpiowv 
Kadov Te kai kaxov (Heb. v. 14), so here love should 
increase in knowledge and experience, that we 
may prove the things in regard to which we are 
to decide or act. Aoxiudlecv means to test, 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
(ypvciov, 1 Pet. i. 7), to distinguish between 
things which are different (tag xapdia¢ juév, 
1 Thess. ii. 4; mdvra dé doxuyudlere, Td Kadodv 
xaréyere, v. 21), or between men who differ (1 
Tim. iii. 10). The things which experience pre- 
sents to us are different in degree as well as kind. 
Non modo pre multis bona, sed in bonis optima, 
(Benaet). The rendering wt probetis potiora 
(Vulg., e¢ al.) is incorrect.—The purpose of this 
increase of love is: That ye may be pure 
and without offence unto, or against 
the day of Christ. ‘Iva points out the di- 
rection of the prayer for the increase of their 
love. A firm decision for the good follows 4 cor- 
rect judgment respecting what is good and evil. 
The knowledge and experience brought into ac- 
tivity lead toa certain condition and conduct (7re): 
leiAcxpeveic kai arpéoxora). The first (Grimm, Clavis 
8. v: ab. eiyn 8. EAn, splendor solis, et kpivo, qui ad 
solis lucem explicatus et examinatus purus depre- 
henditur,* ex aliorum conjectura ab eidoc, eiAew, vo- 





cpivw, ‘to separate,’ and hence gregatim, ‘ distinct, ‘unmixed.’ 








lubile agitatione secretus et purgatus) elsewhere onl} 
in 2 Pet. iii. 1, is positive, internal; the pice | 
negative, outward, as referring to persons and 
relations; hence active, as in 1 Cor. x. 82, while 
in Acts xxiv. 16, it is passive. We are to look here 
not to the church or the world, not to the present 
or the past, but to God who émiredéoe: dypic Huépac 
Xpiotov *Inoov (v. 6); hence ei¢ juépav Xpiorod, 
against, for the day of Christ [not wntil, A.V.] 
in which this character will be made manifest. 
They should prepare for this as their great aim (see 
li. 16: Eph. iv. 80).—Being filled, re 7A 7po- 
Hévot. The passive refers to what has been expe- 
rienced or attained, and the perfect to the conti- 
nued effects of this experience, and thus the par- 
ticiple characterizes the #re eiAckpiveic kal ampdo- 
xorot.—The fruit of righteousness which is 
by or through Jesus Christ (xaprdv dixavootyng 
tov dia ’Inoot Xpiorov). The ace., as in Col. i. 9, 
points out that with which they are filled. The 
sing. kaptTév marks the harmonious unity, as Gal. 
v. 22. Comp. v.19; Rom. vi. 22; James iii. 18, 
The gen. dixatootvy¢ indicates the cause, source. 
The omission of the article makes it a single con- 
ception: righteousness-fruit, more strongly de- 
scriptive of the character of the fruit: this fruit 
is itself righteousness in its very nature. Hence 
we must not think here of justification (Hé.E- 
MANN). But this fruit of righteousness is not 
produced by the unaided strength of the Chris- 
tian without the mediation of Jesus. See Eph. 
iv. 7,8; Gal. ii. 20, iii. 22. This truth hum- 
bles us because it rebukes self-exaltation, but 
makes us rejoice also because it shows how glo- 
rious this fruit is Unto the glory and praise 
of God (cic défav kai éracvov Veo) is an addition 
to menAnpwopuévor, Comp. Eph. i. vi., 12, 14. Such 
fulness is of itself the glory of God, because it 
shows His excellence, and leads to His praise, be- 
cause men declare it inevery way. [‘‘Herein is 
my Father glorified,” says Christ, ‘that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples” (John 
xv.).—H.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The salvation of individuals is the chief to- 
pic of this section, viewed however not theoreti- 
cally, but practically, in its relation to a living 
body of Christians. It is a work, a good work, 
(pyov ayadév), wrought in the individual (v. 6: 
év ipiv), in whose inmost personality it is accom- 
plished. Hence in its first province it is a hu- 
man work. 

' 2, In its nature salvation is righteousness, the 
fruit of which appears in the life (ver. 11: caprdv 
dixacoobvyc), and love (ver. 9: 7 ayaérn izav), which 
is self-sacrificing. Hence it is opposed to self- 
seeking and self-will, and is fellowship with God, 
Christ, and the brethren. It is, then, in its next 
effect, a social work. . 

8. The source of salvation is to be sought in 
God alone (ver. 6: 6 évapSdpuevoc) without any me- 
rit or worthiness on the part of the subject who 
needs salvation, and is capable of receiving it, sa 
that he is only the object, the recipient, of the 
blessing (cvyxo Tie xaptroc, ver. 7). Hence 
in its beginning it is a divine work, which ex- 


pov. | cludes as well the avrefobovv of the Greek Fa- 
thers, especially Clemens and Origen, as it does’ 
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Pelagianism, denying the transmission of sin 
be Socinianism warmed again into life), and 
emi-pelagianism (which Arminianism revived), 
weakening the conviction of this sinfulness in 
conformity with its idea of universal grace. 

4, Nor in its entire progress is this less a work 
of God who does not draw back where He has 
put His hand, who, in the realm of creation and 
of redemption, in all His works in nature, and in 
the lives and hearts of men, is ever present, not 
only as a witness (udpruc ov 6 tedc, v. 8) but 
to complete also (émcreAéoet, ver. 6), what He has 
begun. 

5. The work of salvation is mediated, objec- 
tively, through the person of Jesus Christ (ver. 
11), the preaching of the gospel (ver. 5), and 
supplication. With regard to the how nothing 
more definite is here said, because it does not 
come into question. 

6. The subjective mediation is indicated under 
different aspects, (a) Christ, He who is preached 
coming near to us in the preaching, and received 
in us by His word, becomes our life, His heart 
our heart, His pity our pity, so that we love with 
Him, with His heart, with His love (ver. 8: é& 
orAdyxvorg Xpiatov ’Iyjoov) ; (b) He who does not 
resist Him, receives His strength and gifts, so 
that by means of these he works in turn; won for 
Him, drawn to Him, united with those who are 
like-minded, he lives, and acts, and walks in love 
(ver. 9: 7 adydryn bua ver. 5: éxi TH Kowwvig budv 
ei¢ TO svayyéAuov) ; (c) Personal activity is not ex- 
cluded, but called forth (vers. 9-11), self-exaltation 
is destroyed, and Synergism has no place here. 
_ 7. Love, combined with an active faith, is the 
central force which penetrates the inmost person- 
ality, directs the life, and goes forward step by 
step towards its perfection. This progress shows 
itself ina two-fold way: a) Internally, the Christian 
becomes intellectually more intimate with God 
and with His thoughts (ériyvworc), Love thus be- 
comes clearer, deeper, stronger. It increases in 
knowledge, grows in that and with that. As an 
ethical effect, also, the love perceives, experiences, 
feels (aoa aicdyoc), the power of the king- 
dom of God with its manifold ordinances, and 
richly endowed membership. It thus becomes 
stronger, fuller, riper. It increases in experi- 
ence, grows in that and with that. Thus Chris- 
tians come toa surer judgment respecting the 
things which are about them, and concern them 
(ei¢ Td doxiudlew ra dvagépovra) within and with- 
out, good and bad. The result is purity (eiAu- 
kpweic). 6) Externally, love acts spontaneously, 
without calculation, with nice moral tact, with 
tender conscientiousness, giving no offence, (a7- 
péckoro:). The eye ever directed to the end 
(ei¢ juépav Xpiorov) animates this love thus pro- 
gressive to the final day (4ypi¢ juépac Xpuoroi). 
Pantheistic necessity, all physical compulsion 
in the Christian’s progress, are excluded. Our 
moral responsibility remains entire. 

8. Love in two respects is an object of the 
Abostle'e joy. It actuates all, one as well as an- 
other (ver. 7 a, and.7 6, 8), and redounds to the 
honor of God (ver. 11). First, though there is a 
difference ‘in the strength, purity, breadth, and 
ca ity of this love, from Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 
15) an the jailer (ib. 30-34) down to the weak- 
pr pemper, the fellowship between them is not 
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disturbed. Every one looks upon the other with 
humility, and without envy, and cleaves to him. 
Secondly, the majesty of love becomes manifest, 
while gratitude for God’s gifts is shown in word 
and work. 

9. It is instructive to observe how the Apostle 
demeans himself here. He is thankful for what is 
given or done to him; God’s act is final; his own 
doing is as nothing. He rejoices in spite of his 
imprisonment, since the internal welfare and the 
salvation of the church are of more importance 
to him than his own outward suffering. He is 
full of confidence, for, amid all the dangers to 
which the members of the church are exposed, 
from flesh and blood, as well as from the world 
about them, he has cast his cares upon Him who 
is greater than he that is in the world, and 
greater than his own heart. (Comp. 1 John iii. 
20; iv. 4). He prays for them heartily, as well 
as confidently. Without pride of office, without 
selfishness, without carnal calculation, without 
meagre consolation, or satisfaction in comparing 
them with other churches, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, he looks with grand humility, with noble 
joy, with childlike confidence, and paternal care, 
upon the condition of this particular church. 

10. [Neanper:—Paul here (vers. 9-11) gives 
to love the first place, and ascribes to its quick- 
ening presence the knowledge and capacity re- 
quired for distinguishing the good and the bad, 
the true and the false; as he himself expresses 
it, ‘‘that your love may more and more abound 
in all knowledge;” meaning, that therein its effect 
is seen—that increase of knowledge is the fruit 
of more abundant love. But as here the theoreti- 
cal proceeds from the practical, the new direc- 
tion of the judgment from the new direction of 
the will, of the moral disposition; so is the theo- 
retical in like manner to react upon the practical, 
the enlightened judgment upon the conduct. 
Hence Paul adds, as the object to be thus at- 
tained, that they should continue ‘pure and ir- 
reproachable” in their Christian walk, until all 
shall appear before the Lord; “being filled with 
the fruit of righteousness, which is by Jesus 
Christ, to the glory and praise of God.” —H. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The minister, in view of the past, should have 
reason to give thanks for the success of the divine 
word, and in view of the present should rejoice in 
the growth of love, and in view of the future be 
consoled as to more immediate danger, and hope 
for a glorious end. The church should find in 
him a helper of their joy; ever active, yet with- 
out official conceit, a friend, full of sympathy, 
without selfishness, a hero who lifts praying 
hands over them, a father who cares earnestly 
for their future inheritance, vers. 3-11. 

Srarke :—God has indeed deserved our thanks. 
He never ceases to do us good. So also our 
thanks should have no end. Ps. c. 5.—He will 
be able to pray to God with joy who regards his 
prayer not merely as a duty, but also as a gospel 
right, in virtue of which he may come to the throne 
of grace, and be looked upon graciously.—To 
begin is well and necessary, but to complete still 
better, and more necessary.—The more thou art 
pressed the more cry out. Remain firm, and be 
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not deterred. Through scorn we come to the 
crown.—The longer in the Christian life the hap- 
pier, the better, is the true testimony. He who 
does not increase, decreases; at least, standing 
still is not the right way.—Since the chief 
powers of the soul are understanding and will, 
the growth must show itself in them both: the 
one can no more be separated from the other 
than understanding from the will. 
Hrvusner:—lIf men do not recognise God as 
their God, they have no religion at all. It is not 
a living piety unless they have found God in their 
inner and outer life.—True love and friendship is 
ever a religious, mutual remembrance. Remem- 
brance of God is a holy admonition that we live 
for, with, and in one another. Thus we see how 
Christianity enlarges the heart. Christian love 
embraces many; yea, all. (Vers. 4~7.)—Every 
shepherd must pray daily for his church. Paul 
had much to do, but he always had time for 
prayer.—True, inward fellowship of hearts, is 
a cause for thanksgiving. It is a source of true 
happiness which nothing can surpass. In our 
days a repugnance to the closer religious asso- 
ciations often shows itself; for in them religion 
comes nearer to men, and touches the heart. In 
like manner too great an equality of many with 
each other is offensive to some. Among minis- 
ters a dread of work is often the cause of this 
aversion.—There are special days of salvation 
and grace in our life. These memorable days 
are not merely birth-days, but rather those in 
which we have been awakened to aspiritual life.— 
We have still churchly assemblies, but those really 
Christian are rare.—For progress in what is good 
one needs grace as much as at the beginning: 
‘it is this which accomplishes all. God’s Spirit 
leaves nothing halfdone. He completes His work 
if man only lets Him rule. It is disgraceful to 
us, after God has begun the building, to allow it 
to stop, or to tear it down. God does not destroy 
His work, we destroy it.—If thou art anxious 
about thy progress, cling only to God.—Chris- 
tian love should not make blind, but clear-sight- 
ed. Love lifts up the spirit. The truth is always 
better discerned through love, and the medium of 
a practical Christianity. When borne. up by 
others, one sees further, more clearly, (ver. 9.)— 
Love has a keen, critical character. he Chris- 
tian has a delicate sensibility, by means of which 
he finds the right. A Christian’s growth is 
growth in the spirit of examination, and the more 
the Christian discriminates, the freer does he be- 
come from all blemishes. It is only the pure, clean 
heart, which makes us blameless before Christ, 
(ver. 10.)—Paul gives here a definition of good 
works: they correspond to the law, spring 
from the Spirit of Christ, and redound to the 
honor of God: this last is their highest object, 
(ver.11.) But measured by this rule, many good 
works so-called lose their value. The Christian 
should have also not merely single, isolated, good 
works, but a fullness of them (ver. 12.)—As the 
Epistle for the 22d Sunday after Trinity: The 
intimate connection of the Apostle with his 
church. 
1)Ground: faith and love. 2) Effects: growth, 
new zeal.—Christian friendship: 1) Its nature; 
2) Blessing; 8) Conditions. p 
_ Passavant:—Without His grace over us, and 








His Spirit within us, all in us is vain and im. 
pure. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—The beginning,though very 
often the most difficult, is also in many cases the 
easiest, and not until afterwards do the difficul- 
ties which must be overcome, appear. The for- 
mer exertions then seem, as it were, mere play in 
comparison with the persistent zeal, which must 
be shown, if the work is to be brought to an end. 
—If a man is impelled by the power of genuine 
love, he is not content with mere experience of 
life, or with a knowledge of the divine word, by 
itself, but he seeks to bind both together, so that 
the one shall ever accompany, support, and pro- 
mote the other. 

KrumMAcHER :—Love for all the saints urges, 
1) to thorough self-examination; 2) to joyful 
emulation; 3) to hearty and bumble praise of the 
free grace of God.—The fellowship of the saints: 
1) The duty of thankfulness towards God; 2) Com- 
munications from the history of His kingdom; 8) 
Well-meant counsel: pray and watch. 

AsHFELD:—At the end of the church year we 
observe a thanksgiving festival for the spiritual 
blessings of the year. 1) We give thanks for the 
gifts bestowed; 2) We trust God, that He will 
continue them tous; 8) We pray that we may 
constantly adorn our faith with richer fruits of 
righteousness. 

Léux :—1) The Apostle’s joyful thanksgiving 
for the fellowship of the Philippians in the Gos- 
pel; 2) His joyful confidence that the good work 
which has been begun, will be completed until 
the day of Christ; 3) His great longing for the 
Philippians, and for their perfection. 

RavuTENBERG :—The signs of genuine thankful- 
ness for the precious gift of the gospel: 1) Hearts 
which beat for it; 2) Lips which testify for it; 
8) Hands which work for it. 

OxrrrinGER :—The greatest joy of the faithful is 
fellowship inthe gospel: 1) Of the perfect joy 
in pure fellowship; 2) of the incomplete joy in 
mixed fellowship. 

MvENnKEL:—The good work: 1) Begun through 
the gospel; 2) Proved in sorrow ; 3) Completed 
in the love that gives no offence. 

The priestly heart of the Apostle Paul: 1) A 
mirror for repentance; 2) A copy for faith; 3) 
A pattern for sanctification. 

PréuLte:—True Christian friendship: 1) The 
source whence it flows; 2) The signs by which it 
verifies itself; 3) The blessing which rests upon 
it.—Most holy thought: God is my witness! 1) 
A thought of delight; 2) or of fear.—The way to 
a right understanding of Christian truth is 
through the heart: 1) It inclines the understand- 
ing aright; 2) takes away the bandage which 
keeps it from discerning divine things in their 
true form; 8) adds an inward experience to the 
testimony of the convictions of the understanding. 

[NeanvER:—It is customary with Paul to 
commence his letters with a recognition of what- 
ever is praiseworthy in the church to which he 
is writing. In this appears his wisdom as a spi- 
ritual guide. The confidence of men is far more 
easily won, and a hearing secured for whatever 
one has to say in the way of admonition and re- 
buke, if it appears that he nowise overlooks or 
undervalues what is good in them, that he does’ 
not willingly find fault, but is ready toacknow- 
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ledge every real excellence with cordial approba- | is through the latter that we can best reach and 


tion. Good and bad, moreover, stand frequently | remedy the former. It is in the clear perception 
in close connection with each other. The good | of this relation, and in the skilful use of it for 
lies at the foundation; but the evil mingles its| the correction of error, that Paul manifests his 
disturbing influence with the good, and hence it | wisdom (see vers. 5-7).—H.] 





(2) The gospel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes progress 
during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). 


After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14) among sincere and insincere 
witnesses for Christ (15-17) he expresses his views respecting this varied experience (18-20) 
and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 


12 But I would that ye should understand [know], brethren, that the things which 
happened unto me [my affairs] have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
13 gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are [have become] manifest in all the palace! 
14 [Preetorium, or Praetorian camp] and in all other places [to all the rest]; and many 
[the greater part] of the brethren [in the Lord], waxing confident [in the Lord] 
15 by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed 
16 preach Christ even of envy and strife; and [but] some also of good will. The one? 
17 of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel; but the other [others ]* 
preach Christ of contention [contentiousness or party spirit] not sincerely, sup- 
18 posing [thinking] to add‘ [raise up] affliction to my bonds. What then? notwith- 
standing? every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and 
19 [ therein do rejoice, yea, and will [shall] rejoice. For I know, that this shall 
{will] turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit 
20 of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation, and (my) hope, that in nothing 
Ishall be ashamed, but (that) with all boldness, as always, (so) now also, Christ shall 
21 be magnified in my body, whether (it be) by life, or by death. For to me to live is 
22 Christ, and to die (is) gain. Butif I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; 
23 yet what I shall choose I wot [know] not. For*® Iam ina strait betwixt two, having 
24 a [the] desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Nevertheless, to 
25 abide in the flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I 
26 shall abide and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith; that 
your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ, for [in] me by my coming 
to you again. 


1 Ver. 13.—[Our English version assumes that év 5Am 7o mpartwpiw refers to the palace of the emperor at Rome. But 
there is no advquite proof that this Greek term ever doeignated the imperial palace in that city. The majority of the best 
interpreters discard that view. See notes below.—H.] 

2 Vers. 16, 17 are so arranged in & A B, et al. A few copies have them inverted, as in LurHer’s version, evidently to 
conform with ver. 15. [The A. V. transposes the verses in accordance with the received Greek text. The object of the 
transposition was to introduce the subjects of the verbs in verses 16 and 17 in the order in which they occur in verse 15; 
whereas in the text the subject last mantioned is taken up first.—H. 

3 Ver. 17.—{“ Other” occurs here in the A. V. (as in Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22; Job xxiv. 24) in the plural by an 
old usage for “others.” The form has been silently changed in some later editions.—H.) 

* Tbid.— Eyeipev is found in & A B, et al.; émupépery is a gloss, with very slight support. 

5 Ver. 18.—IlAjv, D E K L, mAnv Ste &, Ore B. These last have arisen from the first. [Lianrroot regards Any dre 
as more probably correct. Some texts have Ayjy alone, others drt alone; both which readings appear like attempts to smooth 
‘the construction.—H. } 


6 Ver. 23.—Aé is found in § and the majority of ea ps has but slight support. [It is found in some of the best MSS., 


and “yet a reading, which comes to the relief of a disjoin 
Tegacde 6¢ as the true reading.—H.] _ 


EXEGETICAT, AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 12. But I would that ye should 
know, brethren.—The position of y:vdoxew 


‘renders it emphatic: contrariis rumoribus preoc- 


cupari potuissent ecclesi# (BENGEL). Aémarks the 


transition from the condition of the church at 








syntax, must be regarded with suspicion” (LiguTroot). MEYER 


Philippi to that of the Apostle at Rome. ‘Yyuac 
Bobdoua:, together with the friendly address adeA- 
ooi, shows that this desire springs from Paul’s 
heart. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 1.—That 
my affairs (ér: rd xai éué, as in Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7,) have fallen out rather to the 
furtherance of the gospel. The compara- 
tive uaAAov refers to the anxiety of the Apostle 
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and the Philippians. (WrneR’s Gram., p. 248). 
[The result was favorable rather (w@Adov) than 
adverse, as Paul and the Philippians had feared. 
—H]. The perf. (éAjAviev) indicates an effect 
which still continues. Comp. ver. 25. Hdé1xE- 
MANN’s explanation guam antea contigerat, is 
wrong, for there is no comparison here of past 
and present. 

Ver. 13. Sothat my bonds in Christ have 
become manifest. —‘Qore explains how it 
was that his imprisonment at Rome had contri- 
buted tothe progress of the gospel (ei¢ mpoxor7v 
Tov evayyeAiov éAnAviev). Todo desuob¢ pov gave- 
pode év Xpior@ yevéodat mentions the first result 
of his imprisonment in regard to hearers who 
were not Christians. As in 1 Cor. iii. 13; xi. 
19; xiv. 25, gavepodc yevéodac means to become 
manifest. It is incorrect to explain gavepé¢ as 
illustris, conspicuus (CALVIN). It is the op- 
posite of xpumréc, ardxpudoc. The order of the 
words demands the connection of év Xpior@ with 
gavepotc. Paulus cum aliis captivis traditus par 
eis visus est; deinde innotuit, aliam esse Pauli cau- 
sam et sic invaluit evangelium. (BENGEL). The 
nature of the information thus diffused, is shown 
by év XpiorG. Paul’s bonds are those of a Chris- 
tian. He is décpwog tov Xpiotov, év Kupiw (Eph. 
iii. 1; iv. 1; Philem.9; 2Tim.i.8). His bonds 
had indeed been manifest before this time, but 
had not been manifest év Xpior@. The emphasis 
lies on the fact that in this relation they had be- 
come manifest or known, and on that account 
gavepot¢ precedes.—In all the Preetorium or 
Pretorian camp, (fv 64m 76 mpaitwpiyv) de- 
signates the place where this knowledge had 
spread. On the subject, see Acts xxviii. 16-31.* 
The castrum pretorianorum (Surton. Jib. 87, Tac. 
Ann. 42) is meant, (which was built by Sejanus 
in the reign of Tiberius, near the porta Viminalis), 
not the aula Cxsaris (BENGEL) ; for tpactdpiov is 
not the same as Kaicapog oikia (iv. 22), as many 
hold. “‘Repressaque in presens exitiabilis superstitio 
rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judsam, originem 
ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam.” (Tacitus Ann. 
15, 40). [Prof. Licurroor at present under- 
stands zpa:Twpiw in the sense of ‘‘preetorians,” and 
not ‘‘pretorian camp,” asformerly. (See hisCom- 
mentary inloc.). But with that direct personal 
sense we might have expected the dative with- 
out év, as in the other clause (comp. Acts iv. 16; 
vii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 15); whereas with the local sense 
as the direct one, and the personal as indirect, 
the change of construction becomes perfectly na- 
tural. Ewa.p’s periphrastic rendering ‘in all 
the Preztorium among the soldiers”’ (Sendeschreiben 
des Apostel Paulus, p. 441), gives the correct sense. 
—H.|]—And to all the rest, xai roic Aa- 
moic Twaotv, points to others besides the Pre- 





*{In regard to the passage referred to, it should be said 
that the words “the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard: but —” in the A. V. (Acts xxviii. 16) are 
probably the translation of a later addition to the Greek text. 
See Mr. Aspor’s note in Smirna’s Bible Dictionary, Vol. I., p. 
384 (Amer. ed.). At the same time the words state correctly 
what was unquestionably true in regard to the Roman usage 
of committing prisoners like Paul to the care of the Praetorian 

refect or commander of the Preto camp. (See Piiny’s 
pist. X.65). The reference therefore to Acts xxvii. 26 is still 
pertinent, though vat so of de Bho. if the words be) - 
The false rendering of év TS mpactwpi n 
the palace” (A. V.) destroys the interesti Coahesica be- 
tween the Epistle here and that passage. on 
text.—H.] 





torians, for many besides these could hear, and 
did hear Paul preach. But we are not to 
think of heathen merely (Van Henoet), regard- 
ing the expression as analogous to 1 Thess. iy. 
13. The prep. év should not be repeated, and ré- 
moe Supplied (Curysostom, et al.); for that would 
be making the circuit too extensive. It is plain 
from 64m and dow (which shows how widely 
the gospel had become known) that the letter 
could not have been written very soon after 
Paul's arrival, but at a later period, 

[Paul (if we make a distinction between éeviav, 
Acts xxviii. 23, and yiodduari, ver. 30) may have 
spent a few days after his arrival at Rome at 
some place of public or of private hospitality; 
but after that he “dwelt in his own hired house,” 
yet under the surveillance of soldiers, who, ac- 
cording to the Roman custom, were detailed 
from the Pretorian camp to attend him as a 
guard. But the Pretorian camp occupied an 
extensive circuit, and ‘“‘might have contained 
within its precincts lodgings rented by prisoners 
under military custody” (Ligurroot). Hence 
as different Preetorians relieved each other in the 
performance of this office, Paul would in the course 
of time become favorably known to many of 
them, and through these to other comrades. 
Thus it was soon understood far and wide that 
Paul had been imprisoned not for any immorality 
or crime alleged against him, but for preaching 
the gospel of Christ.—H. ] 

Ver. 14. Here we learn another fact which 
was a consequence of the Apostle’s captivity, 
and favorable to the gospel: And the greater 
part of the brethren (kai roivce sAciovac 
Tov adeAgov). [LuTHER renders rielovac many, 
as does also the A.V. They constituted the 
majority, but Paul intimates at the same time 
that all the Roman Christians did not derive the 
same benefit from his example.—H.] The refer- 
ence is to Christians, members of the church, 
who stood at the Apostle’s side as assistants, 
co-laborers; not to teachers (ScHENKEL). — 
Waxing confident in the Lord by my 
bonds (év kupiw texoudérac toi¢ decpoig pov) ex- 
plains why they acted thus The perf. part. 
marks this confidence as already attained, and still 
in operation; év xvpiw is the nearest object of the 
verb (Philem.ver, 21). OzcumeEnivs well remarks: 
ei yap uh Beiov Hr, gyoi, Td Khpvypa, obK Gv 6 Mai- 
doc jvetyeto irép aitov dedéoda. Paul’s bonds 
are to those qui antea timuerant (BENGEL) an 
actual pledge of the entire truthfulness, power, 
and glory of the gospel (MryeEr), and, indeed, as 
the emphatic position of év xvpiw shows, their 
confidence rests entirely on Christ, and not on 
any human calculation or reflection. See Wingr’s 
Gram. 187 sq.; Gal. v. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 4. Lu- 
THER incorrectly connects év xvpiy with adeAdav, 
while BenGeL joins it with roAu@v.—Are much 
more bold, (epiccotépwe roAudv), states in what 
degree they were animated by the Apostle’s zeal. 
The comparative supposes the case of Paul’s be- 
ing free from bonds, (i. e., more boldly than if he 
were not imprisoned) and does not refer to the 
time of his arrival at Rome (ScuneckENBUR- 
GER), or to that of his former freedom (Scuen- 
KEL) —To speak the word without fear, 
(ad6Bu¢ tov Adyov Aadeiv) shows what they 


now much more bold to do, though even b “=. 
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this time they had attempted it. Hence repiocoré- 
pwe is not to be joined with a¢68uc¢, (BAUMGARTEN- 
Crusius). Tdv Adyov is absolute, as Gal. vi. 6, i. ¢., 
God's word, which every Christian in his sphere 
is to speak and to bear witness to. The article de- 
notes, according to the context, that it is the word 
which the Apostle preaches. The verb is used 
not merely of teachers (Eph. vi. 20 ; Col. iv. 8,4), 
but also of members of the church (Eph. v. 19). 
Ver. 15. Some indeed preach Christ, 
also of envy and strife (rivéc pév wai dia 
oévov kal épev); in contrast with rove mAeiovag 
tov adeAgdav we have tivé¢ uév—rivéc dé, in con- 
trast with rdv Adyov Aadeiv we have Xpcordv Kypto- 
oovow—xarayyéAdovaw (ver. 17), and in contrast 
with év Kopi merovdérac, we have dia g¥dvov Kai 
The «ai, also, introduces something addi- 
tional (Meyer) t.¢., others besides those men- 
tioned in ver. 14, who are also teachers. Their 
motive (dca) is a base one, namely, envy, excited 
by the Apostle’s activity, and prompting them to 
strife for the purpose of disturbing or checking 
this activity, or of injuring his person.—And 
some also of good will (rivé¢ 2 Kai dia eidoxiav) 
forms the antithesis to what precedes. We are 
to take evdoxia therefore in the sense of having 
pleasure or satisfaction, ¢. ¢., in Paul’s work and 
person, which includes indeed, complaisance, 
or a desire to please, but not exactly benevo- 
‘ence. Those here meant are not identical with 
those designated in vy. 14. It is not therefore 
that they act from conviction: ideo quod tpsi 
id probarent (Grorius) nor alios salvare volentes 
(Pevacius). Tov Xpicrdv xypicoovorv belongs to 
the two coutrasted groups. In their teaching 
concerning Christ they do not essentially differ, 
but they differ entirely in their motives, their 
moral classification, their character. This is 
more clearly explained in vers. 16, 17.—The one 
of love (oi wiv é& aydrnc) points to the latter 
group, oi dé (v. 16) to the former. See WinER’s 
Gram, p. 561. The latter are characterized as o/ 
é& aydarne as in Gal. iii. 7: of é« miorewe sc. dSvTec. 
They are viewed as children of love; daydry is 
their nature. Comp. on eivae éx twéc¢ in 1 John 
ii. 16, (LANGe’s Series, XV.) By aydry (BenGex: 
erga Christum et me), the generic or essential 
characteristic is meant ; by evdoxia the specific as 
a manifestation or result of the other.—Know. 
ing that I amset for the defence of the 
ospel, ecidérec presents the motive (as Eph. vi. 
, 9) dre ei¢ GruAoyiav Tov evayyediov Keiwac. The 
verb «eiuat (as in Luke ii. 84; 1 Thes, iii. 3; 1 
Tim. i. 19) represents his bondage as a divine 
appointment or destiny. Incorrect and opposed to 
the context (ver. 12) is the idea of his being pros- 
trate in conditione misera (VAN Hence), or in bonds 
(Luruer), because by their preaching they make 
up for his impeded activity, supplent hoc meum 
impedimentum sua predicatione (Estivs). The 
task which devolves upon him in his situation has 
for its object the defence of the gospel, aroAoyiav 
tov evayyediov (ver. 7), in which these Christians 
support the Apostle by their co-operation. It is 
incorrect to refer this to his account before God 
(Curysostom), or his defence before the court, 
coram judice (VAN Henaet). 
‘Ver. 16. But the others of contentious- 
ness or spirit.—oi d? é& ipiveiac, as in 
ver.17. Comp. Rom. ii. 18. Out of this spirit of 





rivalry or ambition (ii. 3; Jas. iii. 14, 16), which 
is their characteristic, spring envy and strife, 
piévoc wai épic (v.15). ’Epedeia from éputoc, day- 
laborer, épvtiw to be an épedoc, and then in the 
middle, to use unscrupulous means for one’s ad- 
vantage, is the ambitus of the Romans. See Pas- 
sow. Lez. 9.v. The context requires us to retain 
the idea of intrigue or party-spirit. ScHeNKEL 
incorrectly assumes the meaning to be ** work for 
pay.”’—These do the same as the other class: they 
preach Christ (rdv Xpicrdv xarayyéAAovow, v. 15, 
kypvocovow). Both verbs designate preaching, 
but have this shade of difference, that the latter 
signifies to proclaim Christ to those who have a 
very slight, or absolutely no knowledge of Him, 
while the former means to announce Him as pre- 
sent, near. Col. i. 28; Acts xvii. 3, 23. Weare 
to join the finite verb with é& aydry¢ (ver. 16) and 
&& épvdeiag (NEANDER), since otherwise we have a 
needless accumulation of epithets, and we miss a 
characteristic designation of the two different 
classes. The preaching of the opponents is the 
same in substance as that of the others, but in a 
different spirit: not purely, ovy dyvac, i.e., 
properly, not untainted, not /ree from coarser, or 
more refined accessory motives (iv. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 
6; vii. 11; xi. 2). It is saying negatively that 
these do not preach from pure, unalloyed love for 
Christ.—This is further explained, positively :— 
Thinking to add affliction to my bonds 
(oiduevoe PAifuv éyeipsrv toig decuoic pov). The 
participle as present states an attendant motive 
or belief which the import of the word itself 
characterizes as unfounded, and the result also 
shows to be false (vers. 18-20), in contrast with 
the actual knowledge of the true witnesses re- 
specting the Apostle’s work and destiny (ver. 16, 
eidérec). ‘Eyeipew refers to the stirring up of 
further, additional, WAijuic, affliction, connected 
with the imprisonment (roi¢ decuoicg pov), not 
merely the prisoner, its effect being to aggravate 
his sufferings. [Prof. Liaurroor finds a meta. 
phor in JAiiuw éyeipew=to make my chains gall 
me. “This word (Aiuc), though extremely 
common in the LXX, occurs very rarely in clas- 
sical writers even of a late date, and in those few 
passages has its literal meaning. The same want 
in the religious vocabulary which gave currency 
to WAinic also created ‘tribulatio’ as its Latin 
equivalent. The reading éyeipecv, besides being 
supported, carries out the metaphor better than 
érigéperv of the received text.”—H. ].—How this 
aggravation of his trials was to take place, @3évoc, 
épue (ver. 15) and épedeia (ver. 17) indicate. 
Though the Apostle’s enemies preach Christ as do 
the others, they do not, like them, seek to edify 
the church, and to assist the Apostle, but stir up 
strife and hatred against him. They preach 
Jesus as the promised one, that those who hear 
may say: ‘This is indeed also Christian preach- 
ing; we need not run after Paul.’ They thus 
draw the church to themselves, and withdraw it 
from Paul. They preach concerning Christ essen- 
tially as he does, only either more strictly to please 
those who are zealous for the law, or more 
loosely for the sake of those who are still weak, 
or in a more rhetorical way, not to offend the cul- 
tivated, as does the Apostle. Thus they not 
merely weaken the attachment of others to him, 
and draw away his followers, but excite enmity 
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against him, and thereby make his imprisonment 
still more oppressive. In their preaching of 
Christ they go beyond their convictions from 
dislike to Paul; they make them more Christian in 
form to do him injury. To understand WAiuc 
of an increased severity in his imprisonment by 
command of the emperor Nero (the Greek com- 
mentators, and PeLtagius, Erasmus, GRorivs), 
accords as little with the contex, as it does to limit 
the term to his personal mortifications. 

Ver. 18. What then? ri yao;—The question 
implies a denial of the belief (oiéuevoc) Quid 
refert? utringue juvor (ver. 12), BenceL.—Not- 
withstanding every way whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached. 
[lAgv presupposes a difference (that is, of mo- 
tives), while, at the same time, it brings forward 
what is common to the parties. Under ravri rpézw 
are included what is outward, the manner of re- 
presentation, the compass, articulation, the sys- 
tematic arrangement and tendency of this teach- 
ing, not its contents as being Ebionitic, or other 
Jewish views, or Gnostic conceptions (Gal. i. 8). 
The more exact definition of ac tpézoc follows 
in eite rpopdcer cite aAnSeia. Both mark the re- 
lation of the word preached to the character of 
the preacher; cite zpogdoe: points to the differ- 
ence, eire dAyvteia to the harmony between the two, 
as regards the word, doctrine and motives of the 
respective preachers: on the one side, insincerity, 
self-seeking, party spirit; on the other, conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness. The first description em- 
braces those mentioned in ver. 15 @ and ver. 17, 
and the second those mentioned in ver. 15 4 and 
ver. 16, andalso ver. 14. It is incorrect to regard 
Tpopacet —per occasionem (Vulg., Grotius). Itis 
also incorrect to include under zpogdce those 
mentioned in ver. 15 4, as if these also merely 
showed themselves pleased with the apostolic type 
of doctrine (SCHENKEL). Xpiord¢ katayyéAderat 
in ver. 17, sets forth what is common to the dif- 
ferent witnesses.—And I therein do rejoice, 
kai év TobTw yaipw. For the construction see iii. 1; 
iv. 4, 10; Col. i. 24. The cause of his joy is that 
in every way Christ is proclaimed. The differ- 
ence in the mode of proclamation cannot disturb 
his joy, though he must condemn the unworthy 
motives of his opponents. This joy is not merely 
a present, but an abiding one.—Yea, and I 
shall rejoice (4//a xai yatphoouac)—let the re- 
sult of it as to himself be what it may. In like 
manner 4GA/4 (iii. 8) opposes the pres. #yovuac 
to the perfect 7jynuac. We supply mentally a ne- 
gative clause—‘I do not merely at present re- 
joice.’ Hence we are not to insert a period after 
yaipw, as in Lacumann’s N. T., see WINER’S 
Gram., p. 442. We are not to think here of its 
being less difficult for Paul to show a spirit of 
resignation or acquiescence because the danger 
at Rome did not concern his apostolic authority 
as in some other instances rec for joy and 
an elevated tone of mind pervade the entire 
letter, and the Roman church was an object of 
the Apostle’s special regard and solicitude, as the 
Epistle to the Romans testifies. Manifestly the 
teachers are not like those spoken of in iii. 2 sq., 


nor are they Judaizers, or Jewish Christians, 


disinclined to the Pauline view of Christianity 
oerrinies They must have been inclined to 
aul’s system of doctrine, and have approximated 











to it, but they were unfavorable to his mode of 
treatment, and unfriendly to his person. Their 
motives were corrupt (ii. 21), and they were not 
sincere friends of the Apostle. [For NeanpEr’s 
views on this question see note below.*] 

Ver. 19.—For I know (olda yép) empha- 
sizes the declaration as to his joy.—That this 
shall result to me (dr: rovro uo dmoPioera.). 
The demonstrative (rovro) refers to ver. 18 (ravri 
tpéxw Xpioro¢ xatayyédera), and explains why 
he rejoices, and not to GAiyuv éyeipen (ver. 17), 
as CALVIN, VAN HENGEL and others think. The 
use ofthe verb is similar to that of éA#Avdev 
in ver. 12. [It explains why nothing hereafter 
can occur to rob him of this assurance and joy 





* [NEANDER’S views respecting the character and object of 
those at Rome to whom Paul refers as seeking by their 
preaching to add affliction to his bonds, deserve to be consi- 
dered here.—“Are we to suppose that these men, without 
personal love to the gospel, without personal conviction of 
its truth, preached Christ for no other reason than to add to 
the hardship of Paul’s situation, and to bring him into greater 
— by the wider extension of the gospel at Rome—thus 
rendering him, as the origin of it all, more obnoxious to the 
Roman civil power? It appears at once how unnatural and 
intrinsically improbable is such a supposition. If they would 
thus bring Paul into greater peril, they would by so doin 
plunge themselves into equal danger. Can it be imagin 
that one would play so hazardous a game, simply from hatred 
to another? He who at that time did not himself believe in 
the gospel, must be enlisted against it; and would certainly 
not have given himself up to the busi of p hing it 
merely as the means to another end. We must seek, then, 
another explanation of this difficulty. When it is said of an 
individual that he preaches the gospel only in appearance, 
this need not be understood as necessarily meaning that he 
has no concern whatever in regard to the subject of his 
preaching; that he has no personal interest in it, no convic- 
tion of its truth, that he makes use of it only as a means to 
another end. It may mean that he preaches it, not in its 
purity and completeness, but as an adulterated, mutilated gos- 
pel. And when, moreover, he says of such that they were 
actuated by party zeal and hatred against him, desiring to 
add new affliction to his sufferings, it is not necessary to un- 
derstand by this that their witness for the gospe] was mere 
pretence, a form of hypocrisy to which the circumstances of 
the time afforded no occasion and no ground; but that their 
ruling motive in preaching was not from love of the Lord; 
that it was their aim, consciously or unconsciously to them- 
selves, by their manner of preaching, to give offence to Paul, 
and to raise up for themselves a party against him. ... We 
know that Paul had to contend with opposers, to whom all 
that has been here said is applicable. There were those who 
did acknowledge and preach Jesus as the Messiah, but a 
Messiah in the Jewish sense; who acknowledged Him, 
not as that which He has revealed Himself to be, the only 
ground of salvation for man; who, in connection with the 
one article of faith, that Jesus was the Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament, still adhered to the Jewish legal position ; 
who understood nothing of the new creation of which Christ 
was the author, and to whom faith in Jesus as the Messiah was 
only a new patch upon the old garment of Judaism. ‘Lhese 
were the opposers, with whom we so often find Paul contend- 
ing in his Epistles. Of such he might justly say, that they 
preached the 1 not purely and sincerely, but only in ap-. 





pearance ; for indeed they were far more concerned for Ju-. 
daism than for Christianity, and their converts became Jews 
rather than Christians. 
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of which he He feels assured that the | ashamed, to fail of one’s purpose, be disappointed. 
opposition of enemies will be the means | The meaning is not pudore confusus ab officio de- 
not of advancing the cause of Christ (ver. | flectam (Vas HENGEL), since, as Meyer well ob- 


18), but, as stated here, of exciting him to 
greater zeal and activity, and thus also indi- 
rectly of promoting his own spiritual welfare 
and ultimate salvation. The reference of rotro 
to the opposition of Paul’s enemies (so also 
Liextroor) is the most natural, both on account 
of the sequel, and because the statement that the 
preaching of Christ must advance the cause of 
Christ is too obvious to need a formal confirma- 
tion (yéo).—H.]—Unto salvation (cic cwry- 
piav), like eig¢ tpoxoriy tov evayyediov in ver. 12, 
with the meaning (comp. also ver. 20), that in 
himself Christ and His gospel will be glorified 
and advanced. Hence it does not refer to his 
release from imprisonment (CurrsosTom, et al.), 
to the preservation of his life (OzcumEntvs), to 
his victory over his enemies (MicHagLis), ad sa- 
lutem muciorum hominum (Grorivs), to salus vera 
et perennis (VAN HeNGEL), or to his own salvation 
in a spiritual sense bancaatebeese 2 Among 
others, Exticort and Licutroor adopt this last 
explanation. The pronoun (oc) indicates a per- 
sonal result, and the future of the verb shows it 
to be one not yet secured. This meaning, too, 
of cwrypia is the prevailing one in Paul’s Epis- 
tles; comp. ver. 28; ii. 12; Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. See further on ver. 20.—H.]—Through 
your prayer and assistance of the Spirit | 
of Jesus Christ.—The way to this result | 
(aroGyoerac) is, first, through (did) the suppli- | 
cation of the Philippians (ri¢ tuav dejcewc), to 

which the Apostle attaches great value (Philem. | 





serves, it relates not so much to the conduct as 
to the fate of Paul. Stilt less does it refer to an 
ignominious issue of his trial. "Ev obdevi excludes 
the being put to shame in any particular, as é» 
pndevi in ver. 28. It is incorreet to regard it as 
masculine, and to apply it to his opponents 
(Hétemann, Licurroor), especially as the case 
is one not of individuals, but of parties.—But 
Sond joins the positive side to the negative.— 

t with all boldness as constantly, so 
now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body (év racy rappycia de ravrore kai viv peya- 
Awvbqoetae 6 Xpioric év tH cépari tov). Ignomi- 
niam @ sese removet; sibi parrhesiam, Christo ipsi 
gloriam tribuit (Bexcet). In the person of the 
Apostle who is in bonds Christ is to be thus 
glorified. This positive statement shows fully 
what is meant by the preceding negative state- 
ment. Tlappycia is not—joyfulness, for see 1 
John ii. 28, where cyouev tappyciay is opposed to 
Kai 4 aicywOeuev, ashere. "Ev racy corresponds 
to év ovdevi, and the peyadivecta: of Christ in 
Paul’s person, to Paul’s aicyivectia: designed and 
sought by his enemies. As formerly this had 
been done in many a difficult position, amid 


| great obstacles, so also now in this severest crisis 


(xai vov) will Christ be glorified in him. He de- 
sires for himself what he entreats for the church 
(see ver. 11). On peyatwvdjoerac comp. Luke i. 
46; Acts x. 46. This exaltation of Christ is ef- 
fected as much indeed through Paul’s activity 
and boldness (év tdcy rappycia), in word and 


22; Rom. xv. 30, 31; 2 Cor. i. 11); secondly, | deed, before individuals and crowds, friends and 
through the assistance of the Spirit of Jesus | foes, as through his sufferings (hence év ré cé- 
Christ (xai ix:yopnyiac tov rveiuaroc "Ijcov Xpic- | wari wou instead of év voi). It is not, therefore, 
tov), which therefore the Holy Spirit affords, the rappyoia of the teachers (vers. 15-18) (Hite- 
who is indeed the Spirit of Jesus Christ, directs | MANN), nor does the verb (contrary to usage) 


His cause, and hence is designated as His Spirit. | 
The genitive makes it unnecessary to repeat the | 
article (rjc), as also the close connection of the | 
two substantives makes it unnecessary to repeat 
dea. On éxcxopnyia see Eph. iv. 16; comp. Rom. 
viii. 9, 10; Gal. iv. 6,7. Precationem tn coelum 
ascendentem, exhibitionem de ceelo venientem (BEN- 
GEL). Hence it is wrong to regard xai as epexe- 


getical, and ércyopyyia as the contents of dénoic 
(MgYeR); nor can rob rveiparoc be shown to be 
gen. obj. from Gal. iii. 5. [Yet the close connec- 
tion of the nouns indicates that the gifts and 
guidance of the Spirit were among the favors for 








refer to the growth of Christ in Paul (Riturer), 
which surely does not take place in Paul’s body. 
[He says év tO céuari ov, not év éuoi, because he is 


| thinking of the possibility of a violent death —H.] 


—Both clauses: Whether by life or by death 
(cite ded Cane sive dia Gavaror) are conditioned by 
év T@ Gayatri wov. The meaning is, that whether 
he is to live or suffer death, the result will be 
for the glory of Christ. In the first case, by the 
Apostle’s activity ; in the second, by his joyful 
death. In either case, his rappycia or ‘bold- 
ness” would be made manifest. [The manner, 
therefore, in which the Apostle’s trials, his per- 
plexities and annoyances (roiro, ver. 19) might 
be made to conduce to his salvation (ei¢ cwrnpiav) 
is evident. If, on the one hand, they should 

i him and lead him to relax his efforts, 
and render him unfaithful, they would endanger 
his hopes and safety, or at all events dim the 
lustre of his crown of glory in the heavenly 
world. So, on the other hand, if. through the 
prayers of his friends and the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, these same trials should be over- 
ruled (as he was confident they would be) so as 
to strengthen in him the graces of the Christian 
and excite him to greater fortitude and zeal as a 
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And it was not a vain confidence which the Apos- 
tle has expressed here. At a later period, on 
the eve of his actual martyrdom, he was enabled 
to exclaim: ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
. and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing ”’ (2 Tim, iv. 6, 7).—H.] 

Ver. 21. [The Apostle is uncertain whether in 
a personal point of view he should choose to live 
or to die (vers. 21-24).—H.]—For to me to 
live (is) Christ, and to die (is) gain.— 
’Euot ydép introduces a confirmation of the 
thought that it is entirely the same to him whe- 
ther Christ be glorified through his life and ac- 
tivity, or by his death; with others (hence éyoi 
at the beginning) it may indeed be different. 
Td (jv, which is made more specific by év capki, 
ver. 22, defines the nature of the preceding (wf: 
this is Xpioréc (predicate). Quidguid vivo (vita 
naturali), Christum vivo, Christi causam, dum 
vitam in mundo ago, meam esse censeo (BENGEL). 
[Living consists only in union with and devo- 
tion to Christ: my whole being and activities 
are His. The context shows that Xpiordc, be- 
sides the idea of union with Him, must also 
involve that of devotion to His service (Eu.t1- 
coTt).—H.] Kai 7d arotuveiv xépdog imports: 
If the imprisonment end with my being con- 
demned to death, even this as regards my per- 
son is also gain, as more fully explained in ver. 
23. Hence the inf. aorist is used to mark the 
simple fact, while ¢#v is a continuative present. 
It is incorrect to understand (jv of the spiri- 
tual life (Rittrerr), or to make Xprordéc the 
subject in the sense of preaching Christ, xépdoc¢ 
the predicate, and 7d jv kal ro arodaveiv as 
accusative relations, ‘amen vita, quam in morte 
(Cauvin, e¢ al.). It is also wrong to make it 
parenthetic: His assurance that death will be 
gain will give him strength to die joyfully, and 
so he will glorify Christ (Meyer, etal.). [Since 
képdoc is defined as ody Xpior@ elvac in ver. 23, 
‘the gain’ cannot be a result viewed simply 
as advantageous to the cause of Christ or the 
salvation of others.—H. ] : 

Ver. 22. But if the living in the flesh, 
this (is) the fruit of my labor.—Ei dé begins 
the comparison of two cases. Ei pre-supposes 
an undoubted fact, in opposition (dé) to the 
last thought (rd arodaveiv xépdoc). Td Cy is 
more fully defined by év capi, because there is 
a life out of the flesh which azofaveiy calls to 
mind. Tovro rhetorically brings the two antece- 
dent words together, and woi, for me, is placed 
emphatically before the predicate without the 
copula (éori): xaprd¢ épyov. In xapréc we have 
a parallel to xépdoc¢ (ver. 21), and 7d Civ év capi is 
thus also a gain, a living, ever ripening fruit, 
the nature of which the genit. of apposition 
more closely defines, like flumen Rheni, virtus li- 
beralitatis (Bena@xL), and comp. Eph. i. 14; vi. 
14, 16 f.; Col. ii. 24. See Winer’s Gram. p. 531, 
So that Paul ipsum opus pro fructu habet, alius ex 
opere fructum querit (BENGEL). “Epyov is the 
Apostolic activity. It is wrong to regard ci— 
an (Brza) [whether (Liautroor)]; tovto épyov as 
the apodosis—this is fruit, etc. (PeLagius, Ben- 
GEL, A. V.); Kaprd¢g épyou—opere pretium (GRo- 











TIUS); or to suppose an aposiopesis: non repug. 
no, non wgre fero (Conk. MurgLwER, Rivwrer), 
HOLeMANN translates against the context and 
the language: If to live is a fruit, in the 
flesh, death is a fruit indeed: [Instead of épyov 
as genit. of apposition, we prefer that of 
origin or source: Jf the living in the flesh (ei, not 
hypothetical, but syllogistic—since it is, efc.) this 
(which simply repeats and emphasizes 7d (7) is 
(brings forth, secures) fruit, 2. ¢., the salvation 
of men, from work (his continued Apostolic acti- 
vity ; comp. ii. 80; 1 Thess. v. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 5), 
also then, etc. (as in the next clause). With this 
modification the explanation of Dr. Braune as 
above agrees essentially with that of Da Werrg, 
Meyer, Exxicorr, ALrorp, and many other inter- 
preters.—H.]—Then also what (i. ¢., which 
of the two) Ishould choose I know not 
(kai 7d aipfoouat, ov yvwpifw). To the supposition 
TO Cjv—kapréc Paul now adds also or then (kai 
the uncertainty of the choice to be made (ov 
yropitw). For this use of kai comp. 2 Cor. ii. 2. It 
is not a Hebraistic form of the apodosis. [Tiscu- 
ENDORF has correctly only a comma after épyov, 
In this concomitant use of kai, as we may term it, 
its proper force is not wholly lost. It implies that 
if one theory be true, then another will be true 
also: if the life be thus useful, the choice must 
also (kat) be difficult. See Exuicorr in loc.—H. ] 
On Ti aipfooua, see WINER’s Gram. p. 229. Itis 
a future with the force of the conjunctive, the two 
being closely related; and ri is for érepoy, as in 
Matth. xxi. 31. See Winer’s Gram. p. 169. The 
middle denotes the choosing for himself, with 
yvapifw—non definio mihi (BeNGcEL). [In the first 
edition of his Commentary, Meyer renders ‘I am 
uncertain,’ but in the second and third editions 
he renders ‘I do not make known,’ ‘ give no de- 
cision.’ The latter is the prevalent sense in the 
N. T.—H. 

Ver. 28. For Iam in a strait betwixt the 
two (ovvéyoua dé é tov dbo).—The negative 
statement in ov yvwpifo passes here to a positive 
statement in ovvéyouat, and the latter is made 
emphatic by its position and strengthened by 
dé—rather. The verb means (0 be held together, 
to be pressed hard (2 Cor. v. 14; Luke viii. 45 
(cvvéxovoi ce kai drofAiBovor), xii. 50), and is 
followed by the instrumental dative (Matth. iv. 
24; Luke iv. 38; viii. 87; Acts xviii. 5; xxviii. 
8). Here the preposition with the genitive (é« 
Tov vo) marks the origin or source of his per- 
plexity about the two conditions, i. ¢., (jv and a7o- 
Gaveiv already mentioned. The sense of the verb 
(see above) is manifest from ver. 24. It cannot 
refer to outward affliction or anxiety.—Having 
the desire to depart (rv ériuuiav éxwv eic 7d 
avaiioa).—Paul is in a strait or perplexity, since 
for himself he prefers death to life. The article 
marks the desire as the one which Paul feels, 
not one already mentioned (HénemMann), which 
is not the case. The prep. ei¢ points out the di- 
rection; whereas the genit. rov would represent 
death as the object of his desire. Paul is not 
wearied of life, but his thoughts pass beyond 
death as a transition, and fix upon that which is 
to follow. Death is conceived of under a similar 
figure, viz., that of a journey (Matth. xxvi. 24, 
irdyecv), that of a voyage (2 Tim. iv. 6, solvere 
ancoram), and also without a figure, as decedere 
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por xii, 86, Benert).—And to be with 
hrist—xai ody Xpiorq@ elvat.—Comp. 2 Cor. v. 
B (évdnuqjoar tpdc Kipiov); Heb. xii. 22, 28; Acts 
vii. 59. The departure (avaAicac) brings him 
into this higher life of fellowship with Christ. 
There is no thought here of an intermediate 
state.—Which is far better—ro//@ yap pad- 
Aov kpelocov.—The accumulation of comparatives 
(2 Cor. vii. 13; Mark vii. 36) indicates the 
strength of his desire. Wrner’s Gram, p. 240. 

Ver. 24. Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you—T0 émipévew 
dé stands opposed to dvadioa. ’Ev rf capxi has 
the article here in the correct text (not éy oapxi, 
as in ver. 22); hence in Ais flesh as it now is. 
This remaining is more necessary (avayxacérepov) 
as distinguished from his departing (avaiica), 
which is better (xpeicoov), as far as relates to his 
own preference. But here a calm survey and 
consideration of the circumstances, a regard for 
the welfare of others, beloved ones, among whom 
are to be named especially those to whom he 
writes (d:’ ivac), decide the question. His Apos- 
tolic calling and his service to the church, which 
are of far greater importance to him than his own 
heart’s desire, control his decision. It is incor- 
rect to explain dvayxaiétepovprestat (HEIN- 
RICHS), as ‘too necessary” (VAN HeNGEL), or to 
consider the glory of Christ as the ground of his 
wish to live longer (CALVIN). 

Ver. 25. And having this confidence I 
know («ai rovro revo; olda). Tovro points back 
to advaykacérepov, and indicates the ground of his 
confidence, and the perf. part. marks this confi- 
dence as one which he has had, and still enter- 
tains. We are not to join rovro with olda (Eras- 
mus, et al.) or to explain this last as probabiliter 
sperare (Beza, VAN Hencet, River). Comp. 
Philem. ver. 22. Though uncertain as to what he 
ought to choose for himself, yet he is quite sure 
that he will remain.—That I shall abide and 
continue with you all.—’Or eva is the op- 
posite of dvadioa. On pévery comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
6: John xxi. 22, 26. It is more fully explained 
by kal ovurapauev raow imiv. Tapapévecv is to 
remain here, while civ adds the idea of associa- 
tion with others (zdow iuiv). This fellowship 
helps him to give up the more desired avadioa, 
especially as his remaining has its consequence and 
fruit, as well as the being with Christ (civ Xpror} 
elvat),—For your furtherance and joy of 
faith.—Thisisexplanatoryof d¢ tude (ver. 24). Eic 
states the purpose of Paul’s remaining ; itis two- 
fold: their furtherance inthe faith, and their joy in 
the faith, r)v iuav mpoxorpy Kai yapav Tie TioTewe. 
This is Paul’s life—to preach Christ and to 
strengthen the faith of others. On rpoxor# see 
ver. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 15. Nothing is here said of 
a favorable termination of his imprisonment 

Beza). It is also incorrect to assume a hen- 

iadys: in incrementum gaudii vestri, quod ob agni- 
tum evangelium accepistis (HEINRICHS); or to un- 
derstand it of Paul’s joy on account of the faith 
of the Philippians (Erasmus), or to connect 
tig Tiotewe only with yapdv. (VAN Hence); 
for in this case the pronoun would need to be re- 
peated with ricrewe. 

‘Ver. 26. That your rejoicing may be more 
abunéant.—'Iva states the final purpose of the 


subordinate one, expressed by ei¢; comp. vers. 





9,10, 11. Td Kahynua inden is significatio gaudii, 
affectus qgaudii pleni (Benae.), glorying, as 1 Cor. 
v. 6. It is the natural result of the increase and 
joy of their faith (tiv duav wpoxorpy Kai yapav rig 
riorewc), but it is not the object of them. Hence 
Kavynua is not materies gloriandi (Meyer), nor is 
it boasting against Judaizing teachers (Fuarr), 
or Paul’s glorying (Curysostom). But this glo- 
rying, as well as faith, is to increase (mepiooeiy) in’ 
Christ Jesus (év Xpior@ "Iyoow) as its sphere.— 
In me (év éuoi)points to the Apostle’s person and 
activity as the outward sphere of this glorying 
which admits of increase in Christ. Neither év 
Xpior@ (Catvin), nor év éuoi (Fiat), belongs to 
kavynua. The idea expressed by év éyol is ren- 
dered still more definite by the statement of the 
means.—Through my return to you (dd rijc 
éune Tmapovoiag madw rpdoc iuac)—by which the 
faith of the Philippians shall be confirmed and 
their joy be increased. On 7dAw, which has here 
the force of an adjective, see 2 Cor. xi. 23. Paul 
is thinking of his release from imprisonment; 
but no safe conclusion can be drawn from this as 
to the fulfilment of this expectation. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The evil and sorrow of the world, as im- 
prisonment, and death, become a trial, a cross, 
on which hang victory and a glorious issue, only 
then, when he who experiences them can say: 
‘For me to live is Christ” (éuoi rd Cav Xproréc). 
Not the sorrow which men experience makes a 
bearer of the cross, with its power of attraction, 
the sign in which we conquer; but the Christian’s 
disposition and behaviour in sorrow make the 
sorrow across. In this consists the true value 
of martyrdom, and not in the fact alone of suffer- 
ing and dying. Like the cross of Christ, it must 
also be a necessity, imposed by the Father, from 
which we can withdraw only bya violation of 
conscience, and a refusal to deny self, and to 
seek our own and our neighbor’s edification. See 
Haruess, Lthik, 3 39. 

2. The Christian shows himself, in calamity, 
to be one who is not overpowered, vexed, swept 
away by sorrow, or engulfed by it, like one 
who toilsomely wades through deep water, but 
he compels it to yield him strength and joy, like 
the stars of heaven in the night, after he has 
conquered it and made it his attendant. He is 
not the object of weak compassion and pity, but 
of admiration and love, like a conquering hero. 
He is like a praying one who speaks to God; and 
as one to whom God speaks, is an object almost 
of religious veneration. 

8. The blessing of the cross is seen in three 
respects—a) The suffering soul becomes free, 
more joyful, riper, stronger (ver. 19, ei¢ cwrypiar, 
comp. 12, 18, 20, 21 sq.), since it becomes more 
closely united to the Lord, purified from what is 
earthly and mortal, more intimate with the Eter- 
nal Will, and more joyful in it. 5) Men on every 
side, Christians (ver. 14), as well as heathen, even 
Pretorians (ver. 13; Matth. xxvii. 54; Mark xy, 
89; Luke xxiii. 47), are improved and benefited ; 
for the glory of the peaceful fruit of righteous- 
ness becomes better and better known, and the 
deep need of its possession is felt in the hearts 
of men. c) The gospel secures for itself a recog: 
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nition of its true character by preaching, which 
brings to view the person and his history (vers. 
12, 20), for thus the adaptation of the gospel to 
the hearts and lives of men is seen and con- 
fessed. 

4. Death, which, like imprisonment and the 
world’s enmity, is an evil, becomes in the Apos- 


. tle’s view an insignificant event, which closes in- 


deed the life upon earth, but changes not the es- 
sence, the life of the soul, only the place and 
form of its existence (ver. 21, adxodaveiv; ver. 23, 
avaiioa). To experience it is no merit, but to con- 
quer it by faith and patience isa grace. Death leads 
the faithful from the misery of imprisonment to 
be more completely with Christ. In what way we 
pass through death into fellowship with Christ, 
is not said; and still less is there any indi- 
cation here of an intermediate state. This 
agrees with the word of the Lord to the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 48), and with 
the teaching of the parable of the rich man 
(Luke xvi. 23), and still more significantly with 
the efficacy of Christ’s death and resurrection in 
regard to the relations of life and death, in hea- 
ven and on earth (1 Cor. v. 1; Eph. iv. 8; comp. 
2 Cor. v. 8; Acts vii. 58). 

5. [Unless Paul believed that the death which 
released him from the trials of this life was to in- 
troduce him at once to the presence of Christ and 
a state of blessedness, we see no adequate reason 
for the struggle between his desire to depart and 
be with Christ, and his anxiety to labor still for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
earth. If he believed that he was to remain for 
an indefinite time without consciousness in the 
grave, his zeal for men’s salvation and his con- 
tempt of personal dangers and trials in the pur- 
suit of that object, would lead him to desire to live 
as long as possible, on account of the importance 
of his ministry to mankind. On the other hand, 
if we suppose him to have regarded his attain- 
ment of the joys and rewards of heaven as simul- 
taneous with his departure from this world, we 
have then an adequate explanation of his per- 
plexity (vers. 21-24). For other passages which 
seem to involve the same doctrine, see Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. v. 6, 7; and Rev. vi. 9.—H.] 

6. The substance of Christian preaching is the 
person of Christ (vers. 15, 17, 18), as the exalta- 
tion of His person is the end of Christian life 
(ver. 20). This should be the preacher’s testi- 
mony, his proclamation. 

‘7. The difference in the teaching here corsists 
not so much in the difference of the doctrine of 
Christ, as in the difference of disposition of the 
teachers towards Paul (vers. 15-18). The agree- 
ment in their teaching, which could scarcely fail 
to admit of certain variations, is of more account 
to him than their hostility to him. So much the 
more magnanimous is his joy in the doctrine 
which they hold in common. : 

8. That church fellowship (7d xabynua tyov 
mepiooetn év Xpiot@ Inoov) should promote Chris- 
tian fellowship is exemplified in the intercourse 
of Paul and the Philippians (év eyo? dia tHe Eure 
Tapovolac dA mpdc duac, ver. 26), It is import- 
ant to observe and maintain this connection. 

9. The minister of Christ is helped and served 
in two ways—(a) by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ; and (4) by 





the supplications of the church: thus from above : 


and from below. He needs the supplications of 
the church of Christ not less than the church 
needs his testimony. The protection of praying 
hands is no insignificant one. 

10. Observe the moral greatness of the Apostle! 
In the constraint of a prison, in the face of 
death, amid the enmities of some of his associ- 
ates, he exults for joy in his fellowship with 
Christ, and allows it to suffer no abatement on 
account of anerror. He hopes to be able to re- 
turn again to the Philippians, free from his 
bonds (ver. 26), as shortly before he had ex- 
pressed a similar hope to Philemon (Philem. ver. 
22). This hope indeed he afterwards gave up 
(2 Tim. iv. 6), and four years before this had de- 
clared that he should not see again the Ephe- 
sians (Acts xx. 22-25). In this uncertainty 
his official gift remains intact, which, as a pro- 
phetical endowment, has to do with God’s word, 
not with times and seasons (Acts i. 7). He does 
not, however, declare definitely (ver. 27) that he 
will come, but leaves it to God's disposal.* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


For ministers, three teachings: 1) See that 
thou overcomest sorrow, and that thou art not 
overcome by it; 2) that Christ is praised thereby; 
8) that the church by this very thing is advanced 
and built up in the faith.—Rejoice without envy 
in the preaching of thy worthy official brother. 
The word of God and the preaching of Christ 
should be to thee of too much value and import- 
ance to allow an unfriendly disposition to mortify 
or vex thee.—F or the church, three teachings: 1) 
Take not offence at the greatness of the evil in 
the world, especially of the violent enmity which 
befalls thy pastor, but follow his deportment in 
the case; 2) persist in hearty sup lication for 
him; 3) aid him full of confidence with thy tes- 
timony.—Only one thing must be regarded: that 
Christ alone, the Saviour of the world, be 
preached. Thou art not to judge the disposition 
of the preacher, but only the correctness of his 
preaching.—In general: Persecution or, at the ut- 
most, death, is the greatest evil which the world 
can inflict upon the Christian, but this effects for 
him what launching does for a ship:—it brings 
him into his proper element. As the ship is thus 
sent forth upon the ocean for which it is designed, 
so is the Christian by this means brought to 
heaven, which is his home. To die, is but to come 
to our inheritance, if Christ is our life. From 
Him comes the unselfish love of life for others’ 
sake, which is at once a joy in life and a joy in 
death, so that from our joy in death there comes 
no death to our joy. It is unchristian for one to 
wish for death because he is weary of life, or 
cowardly to fear death; and worse still are they 
who desire death while they fear it. Evil does 
not make us holy, death does not make us happy. 
Man does not become happy by dying, but the 
Christian dies, being happy. 

Ianatius:—Let me become the prey of wild 
beasts, that God may become my possession. 1 





* (If Paul was imprisoned twice at Rome (as is almost cer- _ 
tain) he could easily have fulfilled this hope of 
both the jians and Philemon, in the interval wee 
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am God’s wheat; the teeth of the wild beasts will 
grind me so that I may become the purified 
bread of God. I shall become a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ when the world no longer sees my 
body. The iron and the cross, the breaking of 
the legs, the raging of the wild beasts, the mang- 
ling of the limbs, and the bruising of the body— 
all these diabolical torments may be exercised 
upon me if I but win Jesus Christ. 

Srarke:—If God will make His children 
known, even His greatest enemies must lend their 
aid. Let God rule, and follow His leading.— 
Short but beautiful confession: Christ is our life 
in creation, in redemption, in regeneration, in 
the resurrection. 

Rriecer:—For those in communion with God, 
in enjoyment of the life of Christ, dying is not 
the end; the soul’s life from that point is before 
it, not behind (see ver. 21). 

Scuterermacuer:—The distressed and suffer- 
ing man, be the cause of his suffering and dis- 
tress what it may, attracts the earnest and anx- 
ious attention of men to himself more than all the 
royalty inthe world. The way in which he bears 
his cross, the way in which he accepts his need 
and distress in his heavenly calling, excite the 
sympathy of men. If now we are all cross-bear- 
ers of our Lord, and if no one here below escapes 
from sorrows, then there is opened to us here at 
once a way in which we all, each according to 
his ability, may contribute to the advancement 
of the gospel, by bearing the troubles and adver- 
sities which the Lord sends, with patience and 
resignation to His will, with hope and trust in 
His imperishable work, with confidence and joy- 
fulness of heart in His all-sufficient wisdom, in 
order that men may be thereby impelled to ac- 
knowledge and praise our heavenly Father.— 
Boldness onthe one hand and faint-heartedness 
on the other, have, as it were, a diffusive and 
contagious power among men.—The troubles of 
this life will result in our highest good if we 
love God.—Above all things this is meet: 1) that 
we recognize the rough ways in which the Lord 
leads us as His ways, and acquiesce with our 
whole heart in His guidance; 2) that at the same 
time we look more to the internal than to the 
external; 3) the apostle adds, that it will turn 
to his salvation through the prayer of the church 
and through the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which comes to him from the church.— 
This is the true happiness of the Christian, to 
which we should all aspire, that the longing for 
’ the greater glory which is reserved for us, shall 
never become so strong as to check or weaken 
‘our usefulness in the calling to which God has 
appointed us here on the earth.—If now we see 
the vineyard of the Lord so divided that to each 
one a task therein has been assigned, what else 
can we say in view of its present condition but 
that the vineyard is far from being wholly culti- 
vated ?—We must say then that all Christians, 
in whom the fear of death has been destroyed 
by a living and blessed fellowship with the Re- 
deemer who has taken away the power of death, 
are able to withstand more firmly the assaults 
of earthly evil, and that their love for the per- 
ishable things of the world and enjoyment in 
them constantly diminish. The more this actu- 
-ally takes place, the more does there arise in 








them, even here upon earth, a higher love, a 
love for the Redeemer and His heavenly king- 
dom, in the strength of which they can regard 
themselves as servants of the Lord, as laborers 
in His vineyard, whose constantly renewed wish 
is, to bring forth fruit for Him unto whom all 
fruit belongs, as a reward for His sorrows and 
as a glorification of His victory. ; 

Hevusner :—Man often comes for the first time 
to know his strength when he is in misfortune.— 
When a friend of the truth is bound, ten others 
arise in his place.—The very best deeds may be 
done from impure motives ; even Christ may be 
preached from ambition.—Spiritual envy and 
pride creep in even among preachers of the gos- 
pel, and incite them to a false and envious emu- 
lation, —When the friends of the truth are im- 
prisoned, we ought to undertake their task, and to 
make good their places, that the good.work may 
suffer no hindrance. The kindest service which 
can be rendered to noble martyrs in bonds, is to 
interest one’s self in their cause, not in their 
person. The work is of more importance than 
the instrument.—The Christian commits himself 
wholly to God, and ought with reference to life 
and death to be absolutely resigned to His will. 
If he hopes in any respect to be useful to others, 
then he remains here even gladly.—WuiITEFIELD 
once asked TeNNANT, a preacher who was his 
friend, whether the thought that he might soon 
be called home, gave him joy. Tennant replied: 
‘‘T have no desire about it; my death does not 
concern me, my duty is to live as long as I can, as 
wellas I can, and toserve my Master as faithfully 
as I can, until He callsme away. If I had sent 
my servant to plough, and should afterwards 
find him asleep, and he should say to me: ‘Alas, 
the sun is so hot, let me go to the house!’ might 
I not say to him, ‘thou sluggard !’ ?” 

Passavant:—In steadfastness of faith the 
man of God holds fast joy in the faith. How 
little inclined we are by nature to leave this 
world for another better world in order to be 
with God, every candid mind willingly confesses 
to itself, and this fact holds up before us the 
clear mirror of our natural life, and shows us 
how far estranged we are from God, from His 
love, and the blessed life which is in Him. 

Nitzscu :—How gloriously do desire for death 
and love of life unite in the Christian’s mind! 
1) The Christian shows by his faith that in death 
he loses nothing of that in and for which he 
here lives, but gains it. 2) Though it is better 
for him to be with Christ, yet it seems more ne- 
cessary to remainin the flesh and bring forth 
fruit. 8) Whatever contradiction remains in his 
desires, he leaves God to settle, and will not 
choose or decide for himself. 

[Rev. J. Trapp:—Two things make a good 
Christian, good actions and good aims. Though 
a good aim doth not make a bad action good, as 
we see in Uzzah, yet a bad aim makes a good 
action bad, as in these preachers (see ver. 15).— 
St. Paul stood, as it were, on tiptoes (a7oxapa- 
doxia), to see which way he might best glorify 
God, by life or death (ver. 20) —Far, far the better 
(TOAA@ uaAdov Kpeiooov, ver. 23), a transcendent 
expression, like Paul’s xa’ imepBoAjy eic ixep- 
Bodgv, 2 Cor. iv. 17.—H. 

_ [Roserr Hatt:—Paul was so intent upon the 
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advancement of truth, that he overlooked the 
malignity of the intention in the success of the 
‘gause. It is. thus, my brethren, that religion 
lifts us above self-love and party-strife, and leads 
us to rejoice in every opening prospect of pros- 
perity, and of good to others, in all public events 
and in every denomination (see ver. 15).—We see 
that with all his attainments the apostle was not 
lifted above them when he says, “*by your 
prayers” he 19). How much have we need 
to say, ‘“‘ Brethren, pray for us.” The prayer 
of the obscurest Christian may procure and in- 
fuse among us the Spirit of God beyond what we 








could wish ourselves; for with Him all distine- 
tions are lost but piety and necessity.—“ To be 
with Christ,” was the apostle’s view of the hea- 
venly world (ver. 23). He knew that Jesus 
Christ had promised that where He was there 
also His servants should be (John xvii. 24). He 
values the friendship of Christ above all the 
world,—to be found in His image and to be with 
Him, he can conceive of nothing higher.—If 
your attachment to this world be great, it must 
be cured by giving yourselves up more entirely 
to your Lord and Master.—H. ] 





SECTION III. 


The Lord’s Example and Pattern for the Observance of the Church. 


Cuaprer I. 27—II1. 18. 


(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the Church (i. 27-80). 


Characteristics of a Christian walk (vers. 27, 28 a); and the incentives to such a walk (vers. 28 b, 30). 


27 Only let your conversation [deportment] be as it becometh the gospel of Christ : 
that whether I come and see you or (e/se) be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 

28 gospel; and in nothing terrified by your adversaries, which is' to them an evident 

29 token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you it is 
[was] given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 

30 for his sake [in his behalf]; having the same conflict which ye saw’ in me and now 


hear to be in me. 


1 Ver. 28.—[The received text has uév before éorcv, interpolated to respond to &€ in the next clause; and probably for 
a similar reason buoy was changed to nuty (MEYER, ALFORD, LigHtrooT). EL.icorr would retain yucv.—H. 

2 Ver. 30.—[The T. R. has iéere after a few copies, but the correct word is undoubtedly eidere. The itacism, or similar 
pronunciation, of the first syllable (an error of the ear in dictation) led to the interchange.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 27. Only let your deportment be as 
it becometh the gospel of Christ. Médvov 
in this emphatic position marks the true Chris- 
tian walk as the sole, indispensable condition of 
Paul’s joy, when he should come to them, as the 
connection with vers. 24-26 shows. (Gal. ii. 10; 
v. 13). Benaen: hoc unum curate, nil aliud. But 
this one requisition contains within itself mani- 
fold other requisitions. The verb here (7oAuteb- 
eode) is taken from political life. The church at 
Philippi forms a part of the kingdom of God, of 
which they should prove themselves citizens. 
Paul uses the word elsewhere only in Acts 
xxiii. 1 (merodirevuar), in his speech before the 
Jewish Council, where in the presence of the 
civil rulers he feels himself to be but a member 
of the common body politic. Ieprrareiv refers 
more to individual life; this verb to church-life, 





corresponding to wdvrec (vers. 4, 7, 8). The 
fundamental law of this kingdom is denoted by 
Tov evayyeAiov Tow Xprorov, and the corresponding 
deportment by dgiwe. (Col. i. 10: G&iwe tov 
kupiov; Eph. iv. 1: agiwe repimatijoa: tig KAQoewc). 
—That (iva) states the aim or object of his ex- 
hortation, agreeably to the context (ver. 26).— 
Whether I come and see you or be absent 
(sire éAov Kai ov imac, cite arov). He thus 
leaves it uncertain how it may be, but in accord- 
ance with his hopeful desire, puts the supposition 
of his coming first. In both cases he presup- 
poses his release, which might indeed lead him 
not to Philippi, but elsewhere.—I may hear 
(axovcw), includes both cases, 7. e. either from 
their own mouth, or from others (Meyer), Brn- 
GEL: audiam et cognoscam. The object is: your 
affairs (ra wep? iuov), and this as more fully ex- 
plained: that ye stand fast in one spirit 
(ore orhxere év évi rvevyatc), which is the ee 


of Paul’s great anxiety. Comp. oldd ce rig el, 
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Luke iv. 84; xix. 3; Marki 24. See Winer’s 
Gramm, p. 626. H6LEMANN incorrectly joins iva 
with or#xere, asif it were dxoboac, and dre simply 
repeated iva. The construction would be con- 
fused, harsh (hiulea, CALVIN terms it), and the 
participles would be nominative absolute. The 
verb (iv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 1; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15) means to keep one’s ground 
in battle. What is meant evidently is that the 
Philippians should cherish a spirit of unity 
among themselves, as in 1 Cor. iv. 21; xii. 18; 
I Pet. iii. 4. It is presupposed that this har- 
mony, which is to be an object of such earnest 
endeavor, is a gift of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 
8, 4), but the Holy Spirit is not directly intended 
(Van Heneet).—With one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel (ua 
wuyy ovvatdovvrec TH Tiote: Tov evayyeAiov. This 
explains more fully orfxere év évi rveduate. Here 
we evidently have to do with a struggle in which 
the main object is unity, and hence wd ypoyy 
stands with emphasis at the beginning. The 
mvevua which is in the puy7, is that part of our 
nature which is the sphere (év) of the unity. 
The dative wuy7 is the instrumental dative. The 
substantive wuy7 denotes that part of our being 
which is connected above with zvevua and below 
with odp£, and constitutes the centre of man’s 
peculiar pe sonality.—individuality. Hence, uid 
yoxy presents their outward manifestation.— 
Comp. ii. 2; Acts iv. 82, (Detirascu, Psychologie, 
p- 199 ff.). Repellent peculiarities may exist 
even where there is an agreement in principle. 
BENGEL: est interdum inter sancios naturalis aliqua 
antipathia. The dative ty miore:, for the faith, 
presents the object of the struggle, which the 
genitive rov evayyediov renders more precise, and 
so guards it from any arbitrary misconception 
of friends or foes. The preposition in ovvadAovy- 
tec refers to this co-operation of the Philippi- 
ans with Paul (Col. ii. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7). Comp. vers. 7, 80; iv. 8, where soi indi- 
cates what is here sufficiently plain from the 
connection, It is incorrect to limit oty only to 
the unity of the Philippians among themselves 
(Wiesincer), which wig poy7 after év évi rvetpare 
has already pointed out, or to exclude this refer- 
ence (Meyer), or to make oiv govern sioret 
Grotius). Ty ziorec is not an instrumental 
ative (CALVIN, ef al.), nor should uid wuyy be 
connected with orjxere (CuRysostom, LuTHER), 
Ver. 28. And in nothing terrified (yu 
mrupduevor év undevi). Kai adds another concom- 
itaut of orjxere. The verb (properly used of 
horses in the race) means to turn about, to start, 
spring aside. Comp. ver. 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3.—By 
your adversaries (id rav avrixeuévwv) gives 
the cause of this agitation or panic. We are to 
understand this of their personal enemies (comp. 
ver. 30), unchristian opposers of the gospel, 
especially among the Jews, but also among the 
heathen (ver. 80, etc.; Acts xvi. 11 sq.; xvii. 5sq). 
—The Apostle proceeds to enforce his exhorta- 
tion by appropriate motives, vers. 28 6-30,— 
Which to them is an evident token of 
rdition (jric goriv abroic évdectec ‘azwAeiac). 
ihe argumentative #ri¢ — since it is (Eph. iii. 
18), in sense points back to the thought that 
the church does not allow itself to be terrified, 
but grammatically connects itself by a familiar 





attraction with évderéic (1 Tim. iii. 15). See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 627. The emphatic position 
of éoriv shows that even if they (oi dvriKxeiyevor) 
do not perceive it, or in their excitement do not 
acknowledge it, yet the fact that the church is 
unterrified is an evidence (comp. Rom. iii. 25; 
2 Cor. viii. 24) of their destruction, of their ex- 
clusion from the blessed kingdom of God (1 Cor. 
i. 18). Comp. 2 Thess. i. 5-10,—But to you of 
salvation (div dé owrnpiac). Comp. Rom. viii. 
17; 2Tim.ii.12. For the reading see on the text. 
That which should awaken the fears of others 
with regard to their final destiny, even if it 
does not, is to believers a pledge of salvation.— 
And thatof God. Kai rovro refers equally to 
both clauses; for the disquietude of the adver- 
saries before the bar of conscience, and the 
calmness of believers, alike come from God 
(a76 Veov). Punishment and consolation are 
both from Him! To limit rovro in the second 
member (CALvIN, ef al.), to understand it of 
humility (HOLEMANN), or to connect it with what 
follows (Rituier), is incorrect. 

Ver. 29. Por unto you it was given (67: iyiv 
éyapio§7) confirms the statement in ver. 28, the 
last words of which (a70 Weov) led the Apostle 
to adopt the passive form here. It is just you 
who are struggling and suffering together, to 
whom this grace [or undeserved favor] has been 
granted by God. Hence iyiv has the emphatic 
position. Benget emphasizes the verb (gratiz 
munus signum salutis), but without reason, while 
Meyer limits the confirmation to rovro ard Veod. 
—In the behalf of Christ, not only to be- 
lieve on him, but also to suffer in his be- 
half (70 imép Xpiorod, ov udvov 76 ei¢ abvrov mioTeb- 
ew, GAAG Kai 7d brép abtov rdoyev). This clause 
forms the subject of éyapio§y. At first rd trép 
Xpiorod wéoyew was the thought in Paul’s mind 
(which expresses positively what is stated nega- 
tively in jz mTupdéuevor); but the condition under 
which the suffering leads to salvation (owrypia) 
occurs to the writer’s mind, and he interpolates 
the clause ov yévov.... motebev in the middle 
of the sentence, but afterwards resumes his first 
thought in 7d ixépairov. The faith which works 
such steadfast endurance of suffering clearly 
proves that both are from God. Td irép Xpiotov 
is not = what concerns Christ (Brza, et al.). 

Ver. 80. Having the same conflict (rdv 
avrov ayova éyovrec) presents the characteristic 
of this suffering, the participle agreeing with 
the subject understood with rdoyev, as in Eph. 
iv. 2; ili. 17, 18; and Col. iii. 10. See Winer’s 
Gramm., p. 572. It should not be connected 
with orjxere (BeNGEL), or be referred back to 
ipniv for its subject (MEYER).—Todv airév is ex- 
plained by what follows: Which ye saw in 
me and now hear to be in me (oiov eidere év 
éuoi Kai viv axovere év éuoi). He refers in the 
first verb to his sojourn at Philippi (Acts xvi. 
12-16 sq.), and in viv dxovere to the information 
contained in the present letter (which would be 
read before them) and to that furnished by the 
report of Epaphroditus (ii. 28). ’Ev éo/, in me, 
in both instances refers to a conflict which Paul 
suffers, to persecutions directed against himself. 
The Philippians also endured the same; and it is 
the kind of conflict which is the same in each 
case. The likeness does not consist merely in 
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the similar ground of the conflict, that is in the 


faith for which they suffer (Meyer). The sec- 
ond év éuoi is not = de me (Vulg., Erasmus, et al.), 
nor is allusion made here to false teachers (HEIN- 
RICHS). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A right deportment of the Christian is the 
one thing which the Apostle demands of each 
member of the church. It is only this one thing, 
because this embraces all that belongs to the 
special circumstances, positions, and relations of 
life; just this alone, because it is the deportment 
of a citizen of the kingdom of God, including 
the relations of each one with every other, and 
finds its rule in the fundamental law of the 
people of God, the Gospel of Christ, to which it 
must correspond (ver. 27). 

2. Four points here deserve especial attention. 
(a) The calling of the Christian is that of a 
warrior who retreats not; (+) It requires him to 
hold together and to agree together with the 
church ; (c) It requires him to keep ever in view 
the object of the contest, his faith; and (d) It 
secures to him, in all outward afflictions, true 
soul-peace. Inthe first respect, it isnot something 
to be won, but is a prize which having been won, 
the Christian is to defend; not salvation to be 
gained, but a possession to be kept. In the sec- 
ond respect, it is unity with the Apostle and with 
each member of the church, in the direction and 
impulse of the Spirit, in opposition to unchris- 
tian opponents. But the individual peculiarities 
of temperament, education, efc., are not to be 
made an occasion for separation. In the third 
respect, it is the holding fast of the faith which 
is according to the gospel; and in the fourth re- 
spect, it is the keeping watch over the soul in 
order that by looking to the example of the 
Apostle and of the Lord Himself, we may be kept 
from fear and despair by reason of the adversaries. 

8. The intrepidity of the Christian amid the 
enmities of unchristian opponents, is as certainly 
an evidence to him of fellowship with God, as it 
is for them a proof that they should and may 








learn therein their exposure to final destruction 
(ver. 28). 

4. He who believes in Christ must regard it as 
a grace of God that he is permitted to suffer for 
Him (ver. 29). 


HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL, 


Compare the Doctrinal and Ethical remarks. 

Srarke :—Brief epitome of the whole of Chris- 
tianity: faith, love, patience. 

Riecer :—Although we must suffer and strug- 
gle together for the gospel, yet we often become 
thereby more completely linked together. Since 
the disposition to yield to fear is planted so deeply 
in our nature, it becomes a part of the renewal 
of our souls into the image of God, to obtain 
again a steadfast courage to adhere to the right. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Fearlessness with respect 
to all adversaries of the kingdom of God and all 
their efforts against it, must be peculiar to the 
Christian; for it has no other basis or other 
measure in him than his faith in the Redeemer 
and his love for Him and for His holy cause. 

Hrvsner:—To believe in Christ is to make 
common cause with Him, hence also to suffer 
with Him. 

Passavant:—Whenever Christians fall out 
with one another, it happens for the most part 
because they are unwilling to surrender their 
own self-will to the control of the one Spirit of 
the Lord, or to merge their individuality in His 
sovereignty. 

[Rosert Hatt :—‘ Nothing terrified by your 
adversaries’’ (ver. 28). Having Jesus Christ pre- 
sent with the Father, as an advocate, what was 
there to terrify them? They knew that He was 
at the head of all—principalities and powers, 
thrones and dominions, being made subject to Him. 
That Christian, my brethren, who views Jesus 
Christ as the Lord of men, of angels, and of 
glory, how firm and undaunted may he look 
around him, and consider kings and princes but 
as common dust; for they must submit them- 
selves to His authority or perish. See Ps. ii. 
10-12.—H.] 





(2) Christ's Example on the Way through Humiliation to Exaltation (ii. 1-11). 


After earnestly and eloquently entreating them to stand together in harmony ( 1-4), he holds up to 
view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of Humiliation (7, 8), and 
His state of exaltation (9-11). ; 


1 If there be therefore any consolation [exhortation] in Christ, if any comfort 


of love, if an 
2 fulfil ye ed 


fellowship of the Spirit, if any’ bowels and mercies [com } 
e full] my joy, that ye be like-minded [mind the same thing], having 


ion], 


the same love, being of one accord, of one mind [with one soul minding the one 
8 thing]. Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness of 


4 mind let each esteem other [others] 


not every man’ on his own things, but every man also on ings we a 
also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form 


5,6 Let this mind® be in you which was 


tter than [superior to] themselves. Look 


e things of others. 
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7 of God, thought it 2ot robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no re- 
patation [emptied or divested himself], and took upon him the form of a servant, 


8 and was made in the likeness of men. 


And being found in fashion as a man, he 


humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 

9 Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a [the*] name which is 
10 above every name; that at [in] the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things [beings] in heaven, and things [beings] in earth, and things [beings] under 

11 the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 


glory of God the Father. 


1 Ver. 1.—é& Tes orAdyxva is found in § ABCDEF KL. Itis either asolecism (Tiscuenporr N.T. ed. VII. maj.) ora 
mistake (Winer, ed a/.) of Paul or of the transcribers for twa. [WorpswortH makes here the just remark (in opposition 
toa possible extreme): “ But this text, among others, affords evidence that it is not a sound principle of criticism, to limit the 
data for determining the readings of the N.T. to the most ancient extant MSS., and that it is necessary to extend the range 


of inquiry to the cursive MSS. and other collateral aids.”—H. } 


2 Ver, 4—€xaoror has stronger support in A B FG, eé al., than éxagros in XC DE, et al. 


8 Ver. 5.—rovto yap ppoveire is found in DE F G; 
ver.4. [**As ver, 5 begins an ecclesiastical lecture, an 


ap is wanting in % A BC, probably because éxagvrot was added from 
as the explanative force of yap (= ‘verily,’ ‘as the case stands’) 


might not have been fully understood and have led to the omission of the particle, the reading yap seoms slightly more proba- 


ble” (Exticorr).—d.] ] 
cult, and therefore more likely to be original.—H. | 


» ABO* read dpovetre, others read dpoveio@w [The former is also grammatically the more diffi- 


I. 
4 Ver. 9.—Td dvoua ia NA BC; the article is omitted in D E FG, e¢ al. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. If there be therefore any exhor- 
tation in Christ (ei ruc ov mapdxAnow év Xpior@). 
Oiv goes back to the preceding thought (i. 27-80), 
He now exhorts tiem to be united in the present 
conflict, in which they as well as himself are 
engaged, that the joy which he has felt on ac- 
count of their harmony may receive no check. 
Ei presents what is actual as hypothetical for the 
sake of the conclusion, as in Eph. iii. 2, 4, 21; 
Col. i. 23; ii. 20; iii. 1. We are to supply éori, 
but not also év ijviv (Meyer). I: is to be taken 
for granted that such exhortation (tapaxAnouc), 
which by év Xpior@ (i. 26) is defined as based 
upon Christ, as having its sphere or element in 
Him, is found richly in the Apostle; but he 
adopts this mode of expression in his humility. 
Comp. Rom. xv. 80. [The A. V. renders 
mapaxAnotc consolation, but that sense destroys 
the difference between this clause and the next. 
The meaning here is: If those who are in Christ 
may address to each other exhortations and 
entreaties with a right to expect that they 
will not be unavailing, then fulfil, ete. We 
may carry forward the idea of év Xpior¢ to the 
other clause —H.]—If any comfort of love 
(eite rapauiOiov ayarnc). According to 1 Thess. 
ii, 11: &¢ warip téxva éavtod wapaxadoivrec buac 
kai tapapyvdoiuevot; and 1 Cor. xiv. 8: wapaKAnow 
kal Tapauvidiay, this Graf Aeyéuevov must denote 
consolation of love, friendly address, or encour- 
agement which springs from love, as described 
by the genitive. We are to refer the above with- 
out doubt to the Apostle. [The Apostle would 
say: If it be a characteristic of true love that 
it is ever ready to comfort or encourage those 
for whom it is cherished, then comply with my 
request and thus manifest your love to me.—H. 
—If any fellowship of spirit [or the Spirit 
(el tig Kowwvia rvebuaroc). The article being 
emitted, we cannot compare this expression with 
2.Cor. xiii. 13: xomwwvia tov dyiov mvebuaroc, and 
explain it as fellowship with the Holy Spirit 
Bencet, Meyer); but the xowwvia, which was 

escribed in i 5 with reference to its object or 
eutward action, is described here in its inward 





sphere: fellowship of spirit among themselves, and 
with the Apostle, by virtue of which exhortation 
and entreaty readily find response and accept- 
ance as addressed to each other. That this fellow- 
ship of spirit isa gift of the Holy Spirit, is only 
pre-supposed, not stated. [The absence of the 
article does not decide against the other view; 
for mvedvua as being of the nature of a proper 
name may have the article or omit it. See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 122. Most interpreters un- 
derstand the Holy Spirit to be meant.—H.]—If 
any bowels and compassion (¢i tiva ordayyxva 
kaioixtipyoi). The first substantive (i. 8) denotes the 
seat, the source, of the second; the second being 
in the plural represents the individual proofs, the 
acts as repeated, manifold. See Winer’s Gramm., 
p. 176; Col. iii. 12; orAdyyva oixripuod, lect. var. 
(oixripuv). Thus the fellowship or purticipation 
(xovvwvia) in the third clause appears in its 
action and effects. [The two nouns give intensity 
to the idea. The Apostle intimates in terms of 
the greatest delicacy that any reluctance to grant 
him the favor for which he so earnestly pleads, 
would have all the effect upon his feelings of un- 
kindness and cruelty.x—H.] The first two clauses 
we are to refer to Paul, the other two to the Philip- 
pians ; the implied affirmation of the several con- 
ditions (el tic . . . . olxT¢puot), as respects both 
Pauland those addressed, enforces the exhortation 
(7Anpooare) which they severally introduce. It 
is incorrect to regard the first and third as ob- 
jective, and the second and fourth as subjective 
motives (Meyer), or to refer all four to the Phi- 
lippians only (Meyer, ScuenkeL). That we are 
to supply yapd, from ver. 2, in each of the con- 
ditional clauses (‘si quod (gaudium) consolatio 
amoris,’ ete.), according to BENGEL, is inadmis- 
sible. 

Ver. 2. Make full my joy (xAypécaré you ri 
xapdv). The Apostle has joy already, and it 
only remains that this should be full and com- 
plete (comp. i. 9; 1 Johni. 4; 2 John 12). The 
Philippians are to make it so by allowing his 
appeal to prevail with them (first two clauses), 
and by maintaining and exhibiting the virtues to 
which he exhorts them (last two) —He sums up 
the whole as it were in one word: That ye mind 
the same thing. ‘Iva represents the harmony 
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ofthe Philippians (rd aird gpov7re), as sought by 
them in order [as one of its attendant aims] to fill 
up the measure of Paul’s joy. According to iii. 
15; iv. 2; Rom. xii. 16; xv. 5, minding and striving 
after the same object are meant.—This is more 
closely defined, first on its ethical side: Having 
the same love (r7v airiv aydryv éxovtec). As 
possessors and dispensers of that love which in 
its object, purity and strength, is essentially the 
same, they should be of one mind.—Secondly, the 
trait or conduct appearing on its intellectual side 
is: Being of one accord (A. V.), or like- 
minded, pondering the one thing (ciuyuyo 
ta év gpovovvrec). With reference to the object 
had in view, the 7d avré represents it as a single 


thing, and the question they consider is, what one | 


thing is necessary ; and further, the personal unity 
which corresponds to this unity of aim, becomes 
prominent, asin i. 27: yi@ woyH. TitrMann (Syn. 
I. p. 67) correctly observes: icdWuyoc, est qui eodem 
modo est animatus (like-minded); cbuyvyo¢ autem, 
qui idem sentit, unanimis (harmonious); obuypuyor 
esse possunt, qui non sunt iodpuyo; sunt igitur 
obppvyoe of 7b aiTd gpovorvtec. Sed 7d év gpoveiv 
est unum velle, in uno expetendo consentire. In this 
earnest exhortation the accumulation of terms 
and phrases cannot surprise us. It is incorrect 
to regard oiuyvyo. as independent, the subject of 
a separate predication (OzcuMENIUS, et al.). To 
these two positive qualifications correspond the 
negative ones in ver. 3. 

Ver. 3. Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain glory.—Mydév xaz’ épibeiav for- 
bids whatever is without or against r7v airpv 
ayarny, while yu7dé Kata Kevodogiav forbids what- 
ever violates 70 éy gpoveiv, wid yoy7. On the first 
substantive see in i. 17; on the second, Surpas: 
paraia tic Tepi Eavrov oinoic (Gal. v. 26, Kevddogor); 
card denotes rule, motive (Wi1NER’s Gram., p. 401). 
Without question it is more simple to continue 
gpovorvtec from the preceding verse (WINER, 
ram., p. 587) than to supply zovovvrec (ERASMUS, 
Luruer, et al.), or even to construe it with the 
following jyotuevor. (HéLEMANN).—The positive 
(ver. 2 5) is opposed here to the negative (ver. 3 
a).—But in lowliness of mind (or in humi- 
lity) let each esteem others superior to 
themselves.—’AAd marks strongly the oppo- 
sition. The instrumental dative (rH Tarevvo- 
¢pocbvn) corresponds to card with the accusative. 
See WineR’s Gram. p. 402, note 2. On the sub- 
stantive see Eph. iv. 4; Col. ii. 16, 23; iii. 12. 
"AAAhAove iyobmevor brepéxovtac éavrov teaches 
that ‘humility fixes its eye on another’s excel- 
lences, and judges him from this point of view. 
BEnGEL: Jure et dotibus fieri id potest, non extreme 
tantum, sed per veram tarevogpoobyyy, cum quis 
per abnegationem oculos avertit a suis prerogativis et 
alterius dotes, quibus prior est, studiose contem- 
platur. 

‘Ver. 4. Look not every one on his own 
things, but every one also on the things 
of others (i) ra éavtév Exaoror oKorowvrec, GAAG 
kal Ta érépwv éxacrot).—The sentence presents a 
general principle. The unusual plural éxaoro:, 
which is emphatic in each number, but especially 
in the second, where it stands at the end, indi- 


erates that this should be true of every member of | 


the church. Ta éavrév, ra érépwr, signify in ge- 
neral res, causa, as in ii. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 5 (ra 





éavtév) ; x. 24 (rd éavrov, rd Tov érépov), 83 (ra 

éuavtov, TO Tov ToAAGv), Ta being used, and not 

76, in order to mark the multiplicity. It is also. 
to be noticed that dAAoc denotat alium, nulla diver. 

sitatis nisi numeri ratione, étepoc non tantum alium, 

sed etiam diversum indicat (Tirtmann, Syn. I. p. 

155 sq.). While in the above passages Cyrelv is 

employed, we have here oxorowvre¢ (iii, 17). 

Hence, according to the context, we are to think of 
the gifts and excellencies of others before our own, 

and of their advantage, interest,as well as our own. 

This distinction, however, comes out more clearly 

in view of what follows. ’AA/d xaiafter uf limits 

or softens the antithesis. We are to think also of 
the things of others, hence not merely and ex- 

clusively of them. It is selfishness only that is 
forbidden. [* We are to look,” says Ligurroor, 

‘* beyond our own interest to that of others.” —H. ] 

See Winer’s Gram. p. 498. It is incorrect to 
deny this distinction between (yreiv and oxoreiv 
so as either to find no reference to gifts and ex- 
cellencies (MryeEr), or to think exclusively of 

these (CaLvin). 

Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, or, ac- 
cording to the better text, have this mind in 
you (rovro yap ¢poveite év iyiv).—Paul confirms 
his exhortation to unity by showing what self- 
denying love and humility are, as illustrated in the 
example of Christ. Tovro has as its correlative 
6 in the following clause, while év Xpior@ ’Inood 
answers to év tuiv. Hence the meaning must be 
in animis vestris, but not intra vestrum ceetum 
ee oe [For the force of yap see notes on 
the text.—H.]—Which was also in Christ 
Jesus (6 xai év Xpiorp Inoov se. éppovijby). Kai, 
also, 7. €., a8 well as év div. 

Ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.—'Oc has for its antecedent Xpior@ ’Inood, 
and points to His antemundane state, as vers. 7, 8, 
refer to His earthly existence, and vers. 9-11 re- 
fer to His subsequent glorified condition. The 
subject is the ego of the Lord, which is active in 
all the three modes of existence. It is the entire 
summary of the history of Jesus, including His 
ante-human state (Meyer). Hence neither the 
Aéyoc doapkoc alone, nor the Adyo¢ évoapxoc, is to 
be taken as the subject. The emphatic participial 
clause (év yopo7 Jeo ixapywr) connects itself with 
the principal clause (ovy dpraypov HyGoarTo 76 elvat 
ica Ge), and the participle must be taken as imper- 
fect, not as present (UmBrert, Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1828, p. 594). The finite verb #y#oaro, from 
its import, requires us to think of a resolution or 
decision to which what is stated in the participle 
stands related as concessive in accordance with 
the sense of the whole passage. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, éxrdyevoe rAotocog dv); hence neither’ 
causal (RHEINWALD e¢ al.) nor merely tem- 
poral (Meyer). If now we regard strictly the con- 
nection and drift of the context, which is to bring - 
before us Christ’s example, as a testimony in be-~ 
half of that humble self-denial which promotes 
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jwpoh must be understood of the outward form, 
* species externa,” and this as defined by veod, 
which must be understood as not of the person 
of God, the Father, but only of the Godhead,—is a 
divine morphe or form, that of a God. Comp. iii. 
21; Rom. viii. 29: cbupopgov. The popoy Geo 
here corresponds to popd7v dobsov, ver. 7, as 
irdpyov has its parallel in AaBov there. BEenaEL 
well observes: ipsa natura divina decorem habebat 
infinitum in se, etiam sine ulla ereatura illum decorem 
intuente. Comp. John vy. 37; eldo¢ aio (of God); 
xvii. 5: ry dbEy Q eiyov mapa oor; Col. i. 15: ei- 
kav Tov Oeov ; Hebr. i. 8: anatbyacpa rig d6Ene Kai 
xapaxtip tij¢ broordcewc aro). It is incorrect to 
regard it as equivalent to giorc, ovoia (the Greeks, 
Augustine et al.), status (CALov, et al.), and to 
hold that Jesus, when He was on earth, caused 
His défa to be recognized through the medium of 
His words and works (Luruer, e¢ al.), of His mi- 
racles (Grorius, e¢ al.), and in the transfiguration 
(Werstein). [‘*Though op¢f,” says Licut- 
Foor, ‘‘is not the same as gore or ovoia, yet the 
possession of the op¢# involves participation in 
the ovoia also; for yopd# implies nut the external 
accidents, but the essential attributes. Similar 
to this, though not so decisive, nre the expres- 
sions used elsewhere of the Divinity of the Son: 
elkav tov Ocov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and ya- 
paxthp tig broatdcewc—rov Geov, Heb. i. 8. Simi- 
lar also is the term which St. Join has adopted 
to express this truth—é Adyoc rot Oeov.”” It may 
be added that the word is fitly chosen for the ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s idea. For though pop¢q 
denotes properly the outline or shape of an 
object, and not directly the substance or nature 
of the object, it yet presupposes the existence of 
that nature or reality, of which it is the manifes- 
tation, just as the figure or shadow implies a body 
or substance which determines the figure or out- 
line. Besides, to deny that Christ’s yop¢f or 
formas God, agreed with the reality, would oblige 
us to deny also in the next verse that His form or 
condition as a servant agreed with the reality, and 
this would destroy the force of the Apostle’s rea- 
soning. The condition in both cases presupposes 
the corresponding nature or reality, and is called 
popon precisely on account of that condition. 
The Apostle seems to have chosen this peculiar 
word because he would provide in his mode of 
speaking for the fact, that though the state or 
manifestation was changed, the nature or essence 
of the personality remained unchanged.—H. ]— 
The expression ovy dpraypydv Hyfoaro is more dif- 
ficult. It denies a precedence of self, as is the 
case with those ra éavrov oxorobvrec (ver. 4). Inits 
connection with év popop teod irapywv, and its 
position before éxévwoev éavrdv, it points to a de- 
cision in a negative form before the incarnation. 
Hence it is not the same as oy #prace, which 
did not for a moment enter into the thoughts 
of Christ. ‘Apmrayyudée may, like recpacudc, Bartic- 
uc, signify the act of robbery; and it would pro- 
perly denote this according to the rules of deri- 
vation (WineR's Gram. p. 93); but usage allows 
it to be taken as res rapta or rapienda (BRUECK- 
NER against Meyer); just as ypyoudc may be non 
vaticinatio sed vaticinium, yonopaticudc et negotiatio 
et id quod hac perpetratur, so here also dprayuéc= 


ya (THoLucK: Pfingstprogramm, 1847, pp. 
118) Vihether the meaning is res rapta or ra-. 





a the context must decide. Here now 
prayuév is predicate in its relation to 7d elvac 
ica Je@ as the object (WineR’s Gram. p. 323). On 
this construction Kai 7) BaoiAeia Tv ovpavadn Prile- 
tat Biacrai aprdfovow aitiv in Matt. xi. 12 is 
very instructive. ‘ApmdCev is not a heroic exspo- 
liare, but a violent appropriating to one’s self, of 
which the object is rd elvac ica Ye@. This is there- 
fore not ‘*spolium,’” ‘*preda,” but ‘‘res rapienda.” 
The emphasis falls here on elvac; ica (not loa— 
see WiNnER’s Gram. p. 177) is an adverbializing 
accusative (BenceL), but different from iowe, 
since it denotes several relations of likeness, and 
from iooc, since it does not point to a likeness of 
person, as John v. 18 (icov éavrov roav TH Oe@), but 
to the equality of Christ’s condition with that of 
God’s. What is meant by this expression appears 
from vers. 10, 11: it is the «vpsdryc of the Lord, 
His worship in the church, in heaven, and upon 
earth. Hence the difference between év popdp 
Geod br dpyov and 76 .elvac ica Oe is that the former 
denotes the Lord’s mode of existence, as a divine 
existence for Himself apart from the world and 
before it, the dignity of the Son, founded upon His 
eternal origin or generation from the Father, but 
the latter His existence as the King of His people 
in the realm of the Father, at His right hand. It 
is entirely like Eph. i. 20-23; Juhn v. 22, 23; 
John xx. 28; Matt. xxviii. 18-20. According- 
ly it must signify ‘“‘rapiendum ndn duzit.” For 
the former (xopo? Geot) was His from eternity, 
while the latter (7d elva: ica Oe) He had not as 
yet obtained. He was already enjoying the 
former before He had received the latter. It is 
notcorrect to regard the object of dptayudv jyhoato 
as identical with what is stated concessively in 
the participial clause (LurHER, Meyer, e¢ al.), or 
dpraydv as equivalent to ‘prada, res rapta”’ (Am- 
BROSIUS, e¢ al.), ‘*spolia”’ (ERAsmMUs, RHEINWALD, 
et al.), ‘holding tenaciously”? (HéLEMANN), ‘‘ con- 
cealing” (Marttuigs), ‘‘a triumphant display” 
(Luruer, et al.), nor are we to understand by elvaz 
ica Seq ** plenitudinem et altitudinem dei” (BENGEL), 
** vitam vite dei equalem”’ (VAN HENGEL), or ‘‘iden- 
tity with the Father” (Ritter). It is entirely 
fanciful to scent Gnostic allusions in év popdy Oeov, 
loa Ge silva, dprayudc, as also in éavrdv éxévwoe 
and év duowmpari, oxfpate ebpebeic (ver. 7), and in 
érovpaviwr, extyeiwv, Kava xOoviev (ver. 10), (BAUR) 
as Brueckner shows (Ep. ad Phil. Paulo 
auctori vindicata, p. 15 ff.) in his exposé of the dif- 
ference between the doctrine of the Gnosties and 
the present passage, and of the contradiction be- 
tween Baur’s earlier and his later representation 
of this doctrine, and also Ernestr (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630), 
with admirable acuteness and learning. Yet the 
view advanced as a conjecture by UmBreir 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1828, p. 595) and earnestly 
maintained by Ernesti, that this passage is to 
be explained out of Gen. ii. 3, is unnecessary and 
untenable. 

[The view of 70 eivac ica Hei (adopted above by 
Dr. Braung) as= ‘the xvptéryc, or worship of 
Christ in the church, in heaven, and on earth” 
(vers. 10. 11) which He did not claim for Him- 
self in His pre-existent state, makes the self- 
denial of Christ negative merely, not positive, 
as the Apostle’s use of the example would seew.. 
to require Moreover, if this equality with God. 
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-which Christ forbore to arrogate to Himself be- 


fore the incarnation be the same as the sove- 
reignty which God conferred on Him after His 


humiliation and sufferings and death, as a reward 
for such self-devotement (see ver. 9 and Heb. xii. 


2), we cannot regard such an equality as, pro- 
perly speaking, subject to acceptance or rejection 
till the antecedent historical condition has been 
fulfilled.—We subjoin a summary of the views of 
some of the later writers in our own language on 
this important passage. The meaning which 
Bishop Exxicorr prefers is: ‘* He did not deem 
His equality to God a prize to be seized, but 
emptied Himself, eéc.; in other words, He did not 
insist on His own eternal prerogatives, but, on the 
contrary, humbled Himself to the condition and 
sufferings of mortal man.” See his Commentary 
on Philippians (in loc.) for the grounds of this 
interpretation. — Prof. Liaurroor presents the 
philological details at some length. Instead of dp- 
mayoc, «the more usual form of the word is do7ay- 
fa, Which properly signifies simply ‘a piece of 
plunder,’ but especially with such verbs as 
qyeiata, roveiota, vouilerv, ete, is employed 
like épyaiov, eipnua, to denote a highly-prized 
possession, an unexpected gain.” He adduces 
examples of this usage from some of the later 
Greek writers. ‘It appears then from these 
writers that dprayya yysicla frequently signifies 
nothing more than ‘to clutch greedily,’ ‘prize 
highly,’ ‘to set store by,’ the idea of plunder or 
robbery having passed out of sight. The form 
dprayuéc, however, presents a greater difficulty ; 
for neither analogy nor usage is decisive as to 
its meaning: (1) The termination -yoc indeed 
denotes primarily the process, so that dprayydc 
would be ‘an act of plundering.’ But asa matter 
of fact substantives in -uéc are frequently used 
to describe a concrete thing, e. g. Oeaudc, xpyoudc, 
gpaypudc, ete. (2) And again the particular word 
dptayudc occurs so rarely that usage cannot be 
considered decisive. Under these circumstances 
we may, in choosing between the two senses of 
dprayuéc, fairly assign to it here the one which 
best suits the context. The meaning adopted 
above satisfies this condition: ‘Though He pre- 
existed in the form of God, yet Ile did not look 
upon equality with God as a prize which must 
not slip from His grasp; du¢ He emptied Himself, 
divested Himself, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave.’ The idea is the same as in 2 Cor. viii 9, 
Ov iuac éxta@yevoer TAobotog Gv. The other ren- 
dering (adopted by the A. V.), ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,’ disconnects this 
clause from its context.*—ALFrorpD translates: 
‘who being’ (originally) ‘in the form of God 
regarded not as self-enrichment His equality 
with God.’ He observes (1) that dpmwayyde holds 
the emphatic place in the sentence; (2) that this 
fact casts rd eivac loa Yew into the shade as 
secondary and as referring to the state indicated 
by év yopdm Seov imdpywov above; and (8) that 
aprayydc strictly means, as here given, the act of 
seizing or snatching—not from another, but for 


‘one’s self. Dr. WorvswortH paraphrases the 


thought thus: ‘Jet this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who subsisting from eternity 





* [Professor Licutroot states his objections to the rendering 
of the A. V. in an extended note in his Commentary at the 
end of chap. ii—H.} 





|in the férm of God, did not think His own 


equality with God (rd eivac ica Se) was a spoil 
which He had usurped wrongfully, and of which 
He might justly be divested by another, or which 
on principles of justice He was Himself obliged to 
give up to another,” ec. The following is Profes- 
sor Eapin’s paraphrase of the meaning: “The 
Apostle affirms that Jesus, in His pre-incarnate 
state, was ‘in the form of God;’ and adds, that 
He thought it not a seizure, or a thing to be 
snatched at, to be on a parity with God, but 
emptied Himself. Now, it seems to us very plain 
that the parity referred to is not parity in the 
abstract, or in anything not found in the para- 
graph, but parity in possession of this form of 
God. He was in the form of God, and did not 
think it a thing to be eagerly laid hold of to be 
equal with God, having or exhibiting this form. 
The apostle adds, 4/7’ éavrdv éxévwoev, but emptied 
Himself, and the clause is in broad. and decided 
contrast with dpraypov oby Hyhoato 70 eiva ica TG 
Ge. That is to say, the one clause describes the 
result of the other. It was because He did not 
think ita seizure to be equal with God, that He 
emptied Himself. He did not look simply to His 
own things—the glories of the Godhead; but He 
looked to the things of others, and therefore de- 
scended to humanity and death. His heart was 
not so set upon this glory, that he would not ap- 
pear at any time without it. There was some- 
thing which he coveted more—something which 
He felt to be truly a dprayuéc, and that was the 
redemption of a fallen world by His self-abase- 
ment and death. From His possession of this 
‘‘mind,” and in indescribable generosity He 
looked at the things of others, and descended 
with His splendor eclipsed—appeared not asa 
God in glory, but clothed in flesh; not in royal 
robes, but in the dress of a village youth; not as 
Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not in a palace, 
but ina manger. . . And in this way He gave the 
church an example of that self-abnegation and 
kindness which the apostle has been inculeating, 
and which the Lord’s career is adduced to illus- 
trate and confirm” (Commentary on the Greek Text 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 108, 9).—For 
a list of monographs on this difficult text the 
reader may see Mryer’s “Briefe an die Philipper,” 
etc., p. 68 (1859), and Wiesincer’s Commentary 
on Philippians (Eng. trans.), p. 61.—H. ] 

Ver. 7. But emptied or stripped himself, 
and took upon him the form of a servant 
(aAd’ éavrdv éxévwoe popgiyv dobdov AaBov). The 
GAAd introduces the antithesis (not tamen, nihilo- 
minus, quin potius). The first member corre- 
sponds to the second in ver. 6, and the second 
here to the first there; and at the same time un- 
folds further the antithesis to ovy dpraypydv 
hyhoato. In opposition to the not thinking of an 
act stands something done: in opposition to the 
unwillingness to rob another stands a giving up 
on His part; and in opposition to the thing which 
He does not even wish to arrogate to Himself 
stands His own person which He surrenders, 
This last contrast appears in éavrév, which pre~ 
cedes with emphasis, in opposition to éavr@ tz, 
and hence not Himself in opposition to another 
(Meyer, et al.), as the relations in the case and 
the context show; since the equality with God 
(rd elvac ica Ye@) was not to be seized from men 
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or angels, nor could God be deprived of it, but 
He, the Son, by His own might and will could 
seize upon it, although it would not be withheld 
from Him by the Father.—’ Exévwce=xevdv éxoin- 
cev, exinanivit, divested Himself, 7. ¢., of that 
which He had, év wopdy Oeov imdpywv, hence of 
the form of God, of the divine mode of existence. 
Since He has emptied Himself of this, as the 
word properly means, the jop¢7 is not some- 
thing merely external, and since He has given 
up only the év pop¢@ Geov trap zur, it cannot be an 
evacuare of the person, as if that now had in it 
no longer anything divine—no dda which re- 
mained to Him (John i. 14; Col. ii. 9) ; hence the 
nearer limitation by yop¢Av dohAov AaBav, which 
is itself more closely defined. The antithesis is 
still ope) Yeor, and dobAov is chosen, because 


according to the context (ica eq ver. 6, comp. 


vers. 10, 11) the xvpidry¢ belongs to the dedrc. 
It is the becoming man, or the incarnation that 
is meant, as the sequel declares, and since AaBav 
(which is contemporaneous with éxévoce as in 
Eph. i. 9, 18) must be taken as a modal limita- 
tion of the verb. (éxévwoe), this emptying of Him- 
self (xévwovc) is the Lord’s incarnation. It is 
incorrect to deny here the becoming man, the act 
of incarnation, and to find only His position as 
a servant indicated (ScuENKEL), for in this case 
popgiv dobaAov AaBov must follow év oxjuare ebpe- 
Veic dc dvOpwroc, and could not stand at the be- 
ginning; Observe too, that the dobAov is without 
the article, and hence it does not mean the servant 
of Gol, in the sense of the Messiah, The fol- 
lowing also are incorrect interpretations: liben- 
ter duxit vitam inopem (GROTIUS), miseram soriem, 
qualis esse servorum solet (HOLEMANN), semet ipse 
depressit (VAN HENGEL), veluti deposuit (CaLov), 
non magis ea usus est (CLERICUS), since the sub- 
ject of discourse here is not anything within 
the human life of Christ, the laying aside of the 
d6£a, or abstaining from the full use of it—And 
was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man (év dyov- 
pate avOparwv yevduevog Kai oxjuate etpebeig ac 
dv9pwroc). These two clauses plainly belong 
together. They serve more closely to define 
Lopohy dotdov AaBav. Benaxu: forma dicit aliquid 
absolutum, similitudo relationem ad alia ejusdem 
conditionis, habitus refertur ad aspectum et sensum. 
AovAxc is more exactly defined by avéparar, av0pw- 
moc; év duoduart, Oc, correspond to pope and 
indicate the difference between the Lord in the 
form of a servant, as the son of man, and men. 
He is not indeed purus putus homo, but the incar- 
nate Son of God. Tevduevog denotes a becoming, 
the human individual development, and preserves 
the Aafov from being mistaken as a merely out- 
ward assumption. Hence duoiwua is to be under- 
stood of the inner and outer, the spiritual and 
bodily life, and év points this out as the sphere 
of His development, and the dative oyjuari as 
the respect in which, or rule according to which, 
He is found as man. WrineEr’s Gram., p. 215. 
By oxjua (vultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, sermones 
et actiones. Benarw), is denoted the outward 
manifestation which is indicated by eipedeic (not 
equivalent to Ov), was recognized by all who 
came into contact with Him. Comp. 1 John 
i. 1-3. On ae avdpwrog THroporet observes: 
¥ yap dvainpdeica Hiac GAnOa¢ TovTO Fy, adTd¢ dE 





TovTO OvK Hv, TOUTO dé Teptéxecto. BENGEL: Vulga- 
ris, ac si nil esset preterea, nec inter homines quidem 
excelleret; nil sibi sumsit eximium. It is incorrect 
to regard duoiwya and oyjua as indistinguishable 
synonyms (Hernricus, et al.), or the latter as 
dignitas (Grorius), dress (ELSNER), yevduevoc as 
natus (RILLIET), dvOpérwv as a designation of the 
debile et abjectum (HétEMANN), of the infime et 
contemte sortis (WouF), or of the first human pair, 
because He like them was peccati expers (Grorivs). 

Ver. 8. He humbled himself (érareivwoev 
éavtév). The humiliation described by éxévwoe, 
which took place in His incarnation, because He 
thereby passed over from the divine into the 
human mode of existence, is now particularly 
noted. Here observe the asyndeton, the verb 
being also connected with 42/4, while the position 
of the verb before the pronoun renders it em- 
phatic. The general description (éxévwoe) gives 
place to the particular one (éraveivwoev). Hence 
there is no climax here (Meyer), nor does the 
latter exceed the former (ScHENKEL), nor does 
it refer to any humiliation below the dignity of 
man (H6LEMANN).—It is more closely defined by 
the following: And became obedient unto 
death, even the deathof the cross. Hence it 
is inadmissible to find in the preceding participial 
clause (ver. 7) the nearer limitation of érareivwoes 
(W1EsINGER), since this cannot be separated from 
the participial clauses belonging to éxévwce, 
while éraeivwoev receives now its limitation. 
It is not without reference toa pateiv itaxofy, 
His learning obedience or subjection (Heb. v. 8), 
that yevduevocg precedes. It is not stated to whom 
He became ifxooc, since the design was to mark 
the popd7 dovsov, form of a servant, according to 
its nature. If it were more exactly defined the 
object would be God (ver. 9; Rom. v. 19), not 
men (Grotius). The extent to which this obedi- 
ence was carried appears in uéype Oavarov, unto 
death (Acts xxii. 4; Heb. xii. 4; Matt. xxvi. 38). 
Hence it is not a temporal limitation (Van Hen- 
GEL), nor is it to be joined with érareivwoev 
(BENGEL, e¢ al.). Oavdrov dé crabpov, a construc- 
tion like cogiav—oogiav dé ob Tov aidvocg Tobrov in 
1 Cor. ii. 6 (WineR’s Gram., p. 443). Aé often 
brings forward something new, a more precise 
statement as opposed to something to be denied 
or rejected. It is opposed here to the idea of a 
natural or common death. Death by crucifixion 
was a punishment for slaves, criminals, outcasts, 
and hence increased the degradation. Tovréore 
Tov érixataparov, Tov Toi¢ avéuorc Adwpiopuévov (THE- 
opuyLact). See Gal. iii, 13. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him (di kai 6 ede aitdv irepinwoe). 
This was a consequence and result (dé) of the 
self-renunciation and the self-abasement of the 
Son. To this act is joined (ai) that of the 
Father. On the expression see Heb. xiii. 12; 
Rom. i, 24; Acts x. 29; on the thought Heb. ii. 9, 
10; xii. 2. The language here involves an idea of 
merit on the part of Christ and of recompense 
on the part of God. The verb marks the anti- 
thesis to érareivwoe péypt Yavdtov oraipov, and 
the preposition in the verb (irepiywce) indicates 
that it is an exaltation corresponding to the 
brepave mdvtov in Eph. iv. 10. The refer- 
ence is to the resurrection and ascension, the 
end of which was His sitting down at the right 
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hand of God (Matt. xxviii. 18; Mark xvi. 19; 
Acts vii. 55, 56; Eph. i. 20, 21; Col. iii. 1; 
Heb. viii. 1). The view of Grorius is incorrect: 
eum multo sublimiorem fecit, quam antea fuit, for 
the Saviour was not sublimis on earth (vers. 7, 8), 
and did not become sudlimior than He was before 
the creation of the world (ver. 6), and besides 
érép will not bear that signification. Benaren: Lz- 
inanitionis premium justissimum est exaliatio (Luke 
xxiv. 26; John x. 17); neque ea non potuit tllam 
consequi (John x. 15); quseunque Patris sunt, filii 
sunt; ea non potuere ita Patris esse, ut non essent 
filii (John xvii. 5); Christum Christus exinanivit 
Christum deus exaltavit (1 Peter v. 6) ewmque facit 
pariter deo.—And given him the name 
whichis aboveeveryname. Kai introduces 
the explanation of the wzepiwwoe, by which 
was obtained the elva: ica rw Oe@ (ver. 6) which 
Christ would not seize for Himself. ’Eyapicaro 
aire, denotat, quam accepta deo fuerit exinanitio 
(BENGEL). TO dvoua Td 7ép wav d6voua (WINER’S 
Gram., p. 140) designates the well-known name 
which transcends every name, which according 
to the context is received and borne in heaven 
and on earth, since it is the nomen cum re (BEN- 
GEL), which is everywhere manifest and recog- 
nized, and includes the adoration of the person 
of Christ in its divine dignity. It is thus not 
mere dignitas (GRotTius), or the particular name 
of Jesus (MICHAELIS), or kbptoc (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 10. That in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.—'Ive points out the 
purpose of this exaltation, which reaches its ful- 
filment, not by a single step, but gradually. See 
I Cor. xv. 25, 26; Rom. xiv. 11; Is. xlv.-28. 
"Ev 7@ Ovdéuate stands emphatically at the begin- 
ning, and marks the ground and occasion of the 
rav yovu kaupy. The bending of the knee pre- 
sents ‘‘ plastically’? (Meyer) the act of adora- 
tion. Eph. iii. 14; Rom. xi. 4; and comp. é7- 
Kadeiobat TO dvoua Kupiov (Acts vii. 59; ix. 14, 21; 
xxii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 2; Rom. x. 12, 18; 2 Tim, ii. 
22). It is therefore not merely adhibito nomine 
Jesu (VAN HENGEL), since indeed Ps. lxiii. 5: 
év T@ dvéuati cov apd Tac yeipdc pov, is said of 
prayer to God, nor is it merely a circumlocution 
for év ’Iyjoov (Estrus), or equivalent to ei¢ Td 
évoua, the glorification of His dignity (Hern- 
RICHS), or quwoties auditur nomen (ERasmMus).— 
Of beings in heaven, and beings in earth, 
and beings under the earth—comprises the 
entire realm of worshipping creatures. Tév érov- 
paviwy are the angels (Eph. i. 20, 21; Heb. i. 4, 
6), 7Ov éxcyciwy, men upon the earth, rév Kara- 
ZOoviov, the dead in Hades. The following are 
incorrect classifications: of dixazot, ol Cévrec, ol 
duaptw/oi (Curysostom) ; the dead, the living, the 
embryos (Stoxz); homines sortis nobilioris, mediocris 
et infime (TELLER). The words must not be taken 
as neuter (Brza), nor is there in xatayOoviwv a 
reference either to the demons (the Greeks, 
Erasmus), which Eph. vi. 12 forbids, or to the 
souls in purgatory (Catholics). 

Ver. 11. And that every tongue should 
confess (kai rica yiiooa éfopuodoyijoera).—To 
the outward, inarticulate expression «ai adds 
still another, the eloquent homage breaking forth 
from the heart and confessing itself to Him. 
What the bending of the knee indicates, the 
tongue expresses (WIESINGER). In aca the 
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three categories (ver. 10) are included as in ray 
yévv. To refer it therefore to mdvra ra ivy 
(THEODORE?) is erroneous, as also to take it pre 
omni idiomate (Brza).—That Jesus Christ is 
Lord.—"Or: introduces the contents of the con- 
fession. *Inoot¢g Xprorde is the subject, and xipro¢ 
the predicate, and precedes in accordance with 
the scope of the context: the kingship is to be 
pointed out of which the realm is unlimited (Eph. 
i, 23; iv. 105 1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). It is not to be 
limited to rational creatures (HéLEMaANN), or to 
the Church (Rueinwatp, ScuenKxe).—To the 
glory of God the Father (cic défav feod rarpéc) 
belongs properly to the verb, not to the predicate 
kvpto¢ (BENGEL), from which it is separated by 
the subject. It presents the end, purpose, of 
this adoring confession. It is therefore not the 
same as in gloria (Vulg.) or even, Je (Van Hun- 
GEL, who takes 67: as causal), as if éouoAoyeiv 
meant laudibus celebrare. [In eov martpdc the 
first term denotes a relation which God sustains 
to all His creatures; the second denotes one, 
which is peculiar to those who believe on His Son 
(comp. Gal. i. 1). On the universality of this 
confession see the last paragraph under Docrri- 
NAL AND Eruicau.—H. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The motives urged in teaching and exhorta- 
tion are first objective, based upon Christ and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; and secondly, sub- 
jective, as dependent on the character of indivi- 
duals. Both of these concur in the case of him 
who teaches and exhorts, and of those dependent 
on the instructions and exhortations. The ob- 
jective motives occupy the first place, and to 
these we should always appeal first of all. Among 
them stands in the foremost rank the example of 
Christ, which vers. 5-11 bring into view espe- 
cially. Among the subjective motives are love 
and compassion, important beyond comparison 
with others, for they answer to the objective 
which come from God, who is love, and to the 
character of sin, which is an evil, an injury, 
against which we must be preserved. All other 
motives are, as it were, crutches, which, as 
adapted to a sickly self-love, must be finally 
thrown away, e. g., regard for the judgment of 
others, fear of punishment, hope of reward. For 
with human nature as it is, one would not wil- 
lingly do right, if, without doing so, he could be 
happy; and he would rather do wrong, if no 
harm should come to him from it. 

2. The Apostle appeals to various motives for 
the maintenance of wnanimity in the Church. But 
the unanimity which he seeks is moral rather 
than intellectual. It is not uniformity, but only 
the possession of a common centre, around which 
each one moves in a common love, which, how- 
ever, may exhibit different degrees of strength 
and purity in different individuals, just as the 
centripetal force is capable of manifold grada- 
tions. ; 

8. Among the bonds of this concord is humil- 
ity, which in its two-fold intellectual and moral 
sphere, recognizes clearly both its own gifts and 
those which others possess, and does not allow 
one to esteem others less than himself, but 
prompts him witha sense of his thines 
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to regard them more highly, because their un- 
worthiness does not concern him. It is charac- 
teristic of humility that it has its centre outside of 
itself, and includes the great whole of which it is 
a member within itself; while pride makes the in- 
dividual himself the centre, and not only breaks 
loose from the whole, but stands opposed to it, and 
so becomes the source of all discord and enmity. 

4. Party spirit and vain glory are excluded. 
The former misuses its neighbor, the latter its 
own possessions and those of the world; the 
former presses others down in order to raise it- 
self; the latter draws others to itself in order to 
please them. The one exalts itself at the expense 
of others; and the other at the expense of its 
own real worth; party spirit often brings into 
action great talents and energy; self contents it- 
self with the mere appearance. However sharply 
the former may spy out the weaknesses of others 
and the advantages of particular relations, it is 
yet sure to destroy itself; or it may be happy in 
the present moment, while blinded to the evils 
which follow in its train. 

5. The example of Christ is here presented to 
the Church with a fullness and completeness 
such as is found nowhere else. The whole life, 
not merely the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 
21-25), enforces the doctrine, that we ought to 
deny self in humble love towards our neighbor, 
and only in such a way desire to share in his 
glory. If Christ existing in the form of God 
(év nopom Seot ixapywv, ver. 6), not seeking the 
things of Himself (ra éavrod cxorov), but also those 
of others (rd érépwv, ver. 4), resolved not to seize 
for Himself the sovereignty of a God over His 
creatures (ver. 6), but in love (év ayary, ver. 2) 
and lowliness of mind (rarewvogpoobvy), ennobled 
and exalted those of mankind, made through Him 
in His image, and emptied Himself (éévwcev 
éavrév) by becoming a man (ver. 7), obedient in 
all things, even unto the death of the cross; and 
God has now exalted Him as the object of wor- 
ship (vers. 9-11) ; then we also have no other way 
open to us tothe glory with Him, except through 
humble self-denying love in fellowship and unity 
with the brethren. 

6. [Neanper:—That we rightly understand the 
use made of the example of Christ, as the model 
after which the Christian life is formed, we must 
first endeavor to bring the model itself clearly 
and distinctly before our minds. Before the eye 
of the Apostle stands the image of THE WHOLE 
Curist, the Son of God, appearing in the flesh, 
manifesting Himself in human nature. From 
the-human manifestation he rises to the Eternal 
Word (as John expresses it), that Word which 
was, before the appearance of the Son of God in 
time—yea, before the worlds were made ; in whom 
before all time God beheld and imaged Himself; 
as Paul inthe Epistle to the Colossians calls Him, 
in this view, the image of the invisible, i. ¢., 
the incomprehensible God. Then, after this up- 
ward glance of his spiritual eye, he descends 
again into the depths of the human life, in which 
the Eternal Word appears as man. He expresses 
this in the language of immediate perception, be- 
holding the divine and the human as one; not in 
the form of abstract truth, attained by a mental 
analysis of the direct object of thought. Thus he 
~eontemplates the entrance of the Son of God into 





the form of humanity as a self-abasement, a self- 
renunciation, for the salvation of those whose low 
estate He stooped to share. He whose state of 
being was divine, who was exalted above all the 
wants and limitations of the finite and earthly 
existence, did not eagerly claim this equality 
with God which He possessed; but, on the con- 
trary, He concealed and disowned it in human 
abasement, and in the form of human depend- 
ence. And as the whole human life of Christ 
proceeded from such an act of self-renunciation 
and self-abasement, so did His whole earthly life 
correspond to this one act even to His death; 
the consciousness on the one hand of divine dig- 
nity which it was in His power to claim, and on 
the other the concealment, the renunciation of 
this, in every form of humiliation and depend- 
ence belonging to the earthly life of man. The 
crowning point appears in His death—the igno- 
minious and agonizing death of the cross. Paul 
then proceeds to show what Christ attained by 
such self-renunciation, thus carried to the utmost 
limit, by such submissive obedience in the form 
of a servant; the reward which He received in 
return, the dignity which was conferred upon 
Him. Here, too, is presented the universal law, 
laid down by Christ Himself, that whoso humbles 
himself, and in proportion as he humbles him- 
self, shall be exalted.—H. ] 

7. Concerning the person of Christ, the passage 
before us states the following truths: (a) His 
ego, His essential entity, is an antemundane per- 
son, who had a divine mode of existence (év 
Lope Jeov ixdpywv). He is thus to be conceived 
of as existing within the being of God, as mpdc¢ 
tov Yedv (John i. 1), yet not merely as a thought, 
a principle, but as a person, Adyo¢ doapKoc. (6). 
Before the world was, before any creature ex- 
isted, there was still wanting to Him who is 
icog Be@, the 7d elvac loa Ye@, a kingdom, and a 
people over which He might rule as the Anointed 
One at the right hand of the majesty of the Fa- 
ther. (c) He gave up His popgyv Seor, the form 
of God, not His ego, not the possession of the 
glory, the xrjovc of the déga. He assumed a ser- 
vant’s form (uopev dovdov), not sin, in becoming 
man, With the incarnation His humiliation be- 
gan, in which He exhibited obedience even to 
the death of the cross, the shameful death of a 
slave. Within the human life also, which began 
with the incarnation, there were degrees of ex- 
inanition or self-divestment from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha. (d) He humbled not His nature, but 
only His personal existence, Himself, by the as- 
sumption of human nature and by His entrance 
into the life of men, so as to subject Himself to 
ignominy and death. He thus humbled Himself 
not through the obedience, but im the obedience 
which He rendered to the Father’s will, without 
sin, even in the most extreme trials that befell 
Him. (e) Such merit was followed by exaltation, 
which consisted in this, that He now became as 
Kiptoc, the object of worship for the whole realm 
of created spirits unto the praise of God the Fa- 
ther. (f) Into this position of exaltation the 
Father has placed the loved and loving Son. (g) 
In the worship of Jesus Christ the glory of the 
Father is constantly to be kept in view, as is the 
case in the public prayers and collects of the 
Evangelical Churches of the Reformation. 
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8. Our passage teaches nothing concerning the 
relation of the divine and the human nature, and 
of their attributes, to each other, of the relation 
of the two natures to the personal unity, or of the 
Krqowc, or possession of the divine dééa, or glory, 
to the yp7orc, or use, of the same. Here we have 
opened to the efforts of Christological inquiry a 
wide and important domain which was measured 
and is measured or limited only by the fundamen- 
tal conditions or outposts of Christianity, such as 
the hypostatic union, and based upon this the real 
communion of natures, which includes both the 
divine dééa, as opposed to Ebionitism, Pelagian- 
ism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and the human de- 
velopment against Docetism and Romanism, and 
so the immutability as well as the self-limitation 
of the absolute God. 

9. History of the interpretation of the text and 
of its doctrinal application. (a) The ancient 
Church almost throughout, before and after the 
Council of Nicea, taught that the Adyoc acapkoc 
did not retain the divine dééa for Himself, for 
His own advantage, while yet He did not cease, as 
Adyoc évoapkoc, to be what He was. His incarna- 
tion was not a yielding up of His divinity, but an 
assumption of humanity, which was taken up into 
His divinity. Only AMBROSIASTER, PELAGIUS, 
NovaTIAN, maintained opposite views. (5) The 
middle ages honored the divine nature at the ex- 
pense of the human. THomas Aquinas admitted 
only an outward development, in age and wis- 
dom, with reference to men to whom He daily 
gave new proofs of it. (c) The Reformation har- 
monizes in general in the true confession of faith, 
yet the Lutherans, upon the fundamental princi- 
lple, finitum capaz esse infiniti, which the Reformed 
(Calvinists). denied, extended further the doctrine 
of the two natures and conditions of Christ. 
Thus Luruer, led by his doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper, concludes from the form which Christ 
possesses, exalted at the right hand of God (which 
is conceived of, not as a place of abode, but as 
a mode of existence), that the humanity was 
taken up into the divine glory, and that from the 
incarnation onwards the condition of humiliation 
appears more as a veiling, self-limitation, that of 
exaltation as a complete, visible revelation of the 
divine life. So in the Formula Concordiz, VIIL., 
which, by ‘its very indefiniteness allows room 
for further examination,” concerning which see 
Frank, Theologie der F. C., Ill., pp. 165 ff. The 
controversy of the theologians of Giessen and 
Tiibingen, since 1607, did not concern itself 
about the x-7o, the possession of the divine 
glory, which was undisputed, but only about the 
xphow, the use of it. The former, Menzer and 
Freversorn, with the F.C., maintained a xévwou 
xpyoewc, the latter, HAFFENREFFER, THUMMIUS, 
Nicoual, only a xpiyuv ypyoewc, in respect to 
which the Decisio Saxonica, 1624, places itself on 
the side of the Giessen theologians, without 
reaching any very important result. (d) The 
modern development of Christology began with 
regarding the Son of God, the pre-existent God- 
man, as bring in the perfect man (GoscuEL), then 
attempted to conceive of the same as becoming the 
God-man (Rotuz, Dorner), THomastus (Christi 
Person and Werk, Il., 3240, 48), following Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis II.), went farther, since he 


supposed a self-abdication of the real attributes 





of the divine nature, amounting to a ovyxor# of 
the divine life of the Logos, or a sleep-like un- 
consciousness, and thus both impaired the unio 
personalis and assumed an exclusiun of the Son 
from the Trinity during the earthly life of Christ. 
Gress (Die Lehre von der Person Christi), and 
Grora Lupw. Haun (Theologie des N. T. 1.) 
suppose a self-abnegation also of the imma- 
nent attributes, while Scuenken (Die Christ. 
Dogmatik, Il.) does not proceed beyond the mere 
human nature, and falls into Socinianism. 
Others again revive Apollinarism. Comp. Dor- 
NER, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi, I1., pp. 1208 ff. 

9. The correct standpoint even for our time 
which, in the effort to conceive of the human de- 
velopment of the Redeemer, is in danger of lower- 
ing His divine personality, is shown by CHEMNITZ: 
Reliqua vero, que vel queri vel disputari possunt, 
et in verbo non habent expressam patefactionem, cum 
magni hujus profunditatem in hac vita exhaurire et 
pervidere non possimus, ita me differre et rejicere ad 
magnam illam ceelestem, eternam et illustrem scho- 
lam, ubi gloriam Christi salvatoris et fratris nostri 
ad faciem sicut est videbimus. Nec propter ea, que 
explicare non possum, ab illis, que expresso verbo 
patefacta sunt, discedere me debere. Hee responsio, 
si videbitur rudior, simplicior et puerilior, non pug- 
nabo, sed scio veram, certam, firmam et omnium tu- 
tissimam esse. It is important to hold fast the 
ethical and practical sense of the passage, and to 
deny neither the constant unchangeableness of 
the divinity of the Son in itself (John i. 1, 18; 
iii. 13), nor His real, loving, self-denying, and 
self-abasing entrance into fellowship with sinful 
humanity in life and in death (John i. 14; 
xvii. 5). 

10. [The final and universal acknowledgment 
of Christ’s sovereignty (ver. 10) is affirmed also 
in Rom. xiv. 11. All the hosts of heaven and the 
myriads of the human race who still live, or have 
lived, or shall live, are to ‘‘ bend the knee” be- 
fore Him who bears the ‘‘name which is above 
every name,” who, as the Apostle John has said, 
wears ‘‘the title written on His vesture and His 
thigh, ‘ King of kings and Lord of lords’ ” (Rev. 
xix. 16). But this language is to be understood 
in harmony with the teachings of other passages. 
‘‘Even the enemies of Christ,” says Dr. THo- 
LUCK, ‘‘who reject the gospel, acknowledge the 
reality of His power, if they are unable to resist 
the decisions of His justice, i. ¢., if at the end of 
the world they are excluded from all part in the 
blessings of His Kingdom ; while those who have 
repented and submitted to His claims are received 
to the joys and the rewards of heaven. Both 
classes in this case yield to Him the homage of 
their submission. But according to a just dis- 
tinction which some of the older writers have 
made, that of the one is obedientia ex animo, 1. ¢., 
a voluntary, hearty.obedience; that of the other, 
obedientia cum tremore, a subjection reluctant, ex- 
torted by tear.” Viewed in this light, the pas- 
sage in our Epistle is parallel entirely to that in 
2 Thess. i. 7-10. (Disputatio Christologica de loe. 
Paul Phil. U1. 2 ff.—H.] 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Motives (ver. 1), aim (vers. 2-4), and method 











CHAP. II. 12-18. 





vers. 5-11) of a Christian teacher, a spiritual 
roo must ever start from what we have 
in order to get forward and upward. First, ful- 
fil thine own duty, which should be to thee a 
pleasure, not a burden, and then lay hold of the 
good that is in others, be it ever so little, or 
- merely supposed to be there; yet assume it, use 
it without complaint or mistrust.—Truth is one, 
simple, and yet so infinitely rich that there can 
be unanimity and yet no monotony, like the harmony 
in a choir of many voices. Most controversies in 
the church have moved and still move around the 
germ of the truth, around the fundamental doc- 
trine, but do not touch exactly the thing itself. 
They have reference only to the human confirma- 
tion of the truth, its mediation through concep- 
tions, or mode of apprehension, and affect not the 
Christian character of the individual, provided 
only he abides in love.—Not, how art thou es- 
teemed by thy neighbor, but, how dost thou serve 
him, is the main point.—He is great who hum- 
bles himself in obedience, but disobedience dis- 
honors and degrades ; the former recognises the 
higher will, and looks forward to the glorious end; 
the latter is concerned only with itself, and does 
not get beyond self.—Self-seeking is a deadly 
plague to the soul.—The example of Jesus Christ 
instructs, directs, leads, makes the way of the 
cross a path of light; He went no other way, and 
the Christian also, His disciple, may not go a 
different one. 

Srarke:—lIf we would make people religious 
we must not use the wheel and the sword in the 
church, or fight them with the iron Bible, or 
preach fables; but build our exhortation upon 
Christ, the fellowship of the Spirit, the fellow- 
ship of God, for such arguments pierce through 
bone and marrow.—Love of honor in a preacher 
is a baneful poison, a prolific source of dissension 
in the church of God.—Self-seeking destroys 
country and people, churches and schools, cities 
and houses.—Who has knees to bend, let him 
bend them! Christ is the One most worthy of 
glory, the One whom we can never fully honor. 

[Ropert Hati:—Christianity was never in- 
tended to destroy the different stations and gra- 
dations of life; but it is intended to destroy that 
arrogance and superciliousness with which rank 
and splendor are too often borne. As it teaches 
the poor humility and submission, so it teaches 
the rich humanity, gentleness, and compassion. 
In this respect it merges all distinctions (ver. 

Riecer:—He who exalts himself above others, 
thinks that others also must accommodate them- 
selves to him, acts as if they must regard his 
rights and their maintenance as of the first im- 
portance. With respect to the self-abasement of 
Christ, the language always was: He humbled 
Himself in order to show His obedient, willing 
spirit; but with reference to His exaltation, the 
language is: Gop has raised Him up, placed Him 
at His right hand, efc., in order to distinguish 
Him as the Author and Finisher of our faith, 
the pioneer in the way of faith by which we must 
now come to God. 

ScuLerermacuER :—Unity of mind among all 
Christians can be nothing else than unity in the 
knowledge that Christ is the Redeemer of the 
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world, and in the disposition to recognize Him 
as such, and to accept Him as Leader in the wa 
of salvation. 1) In what respects especially the 
Redeemer is our example. 2) How can we imi- 
tate this example ? 

Hevusner :—lt is characteristic of the Chris- 
tian that he does not think highly of himself, but 
is disposed to regard others as more important, 
more deserving. He acknowledges gladly their 
excellencies and gives way to them. Such hu- 
mility towards men, unaffected, and yielding the 
pre-eminence which pride arrogates to itself, 
flows from humility towards God. 

[NeanpER:—One’s judgment of another (see 
ver. 8) is not within the control of his own will. 
How can he esteem his brother higher than him- 
self, if this is not in accordance with the truth, 
if he cannot but perceive in himself excellencies 
which are wanting in the other, and defects in 
the other from which he himself is free. Is hu- 
mility to be grounded upon falsehood? Most 
certainly not. But there is here presupposed, as 
resulting from the development of the Christian 
life, a pervading temper of heart, of which such 
a judgment of one’s selfin comparison with others 
is but the necessary and natural expression. The 
Christian’s love will lead him first of all to dis- 
cern what is goodin another; to discover even in 
his blemishes his peculiar gifts, that in which he 
is really superior to himself; while on the other 
hand, through a self-scrutiny, sharpened by the 
Spirit which quickens him, he detects with rigo- 
rous exactness his own faults. And this self- 
rigor, united with love, will give leniency to his 
judgment of whatever may obscure the divine life 
in others.—H. ]. 

PassavanT :—Strife and vain glory are pests 
in hearts, houses, families, congregations, cities, 
the state, the church. 

As the Epistle for Palm Sunday (vers. 5~11). 

RavuTENBERG:—The Mediator crowned with 
praise at.d honor on account of His sufferings and 
death. 1) By the world before God; 2) by God 
before the world. 

Zxiss :—Royal image of the Christian who con- 
secrates his life to the Lord; 1) Humility of heart 
is his costly adornment; 2) the blessing of love 
his joyful delight; 8) pleasing God his exalted 
aim; and 4) harvesting of the seed his heavenly 
reward. 

Law and Testimony :—What a Christian shares 
with his Lord Jesus: 1) the cross; 2) the glory. 
Conditions of the church of Christ; 1) its servi- 
tude; 2) its glory. The palms which we strew 
in the path of the Lord Jesus: 1) That we be- 
lieve in the Crucified One; 2) that we trust in 
the Exalted One. The five-fold hosanna with 
which we prepare the way of the Lord Jesus: 
hosanna (1) of humility, (2) of patience, (8) of 
faith, (4) of prayer, and (5) of hope. 

Proute:—The Epistle on Palm Sunday an 
earnest reminder of the entrance into the pas- 
sion week. It reminds us, 1) of the cross and 
death of Christ; 2) of His innocence and holi- 
ness; 8) of His divine dignity; 4) of His com- 
plete subjection to God’s will; 5) of the trium- 

hant end of His sufferings. —The traits of a true 
imitation of Christ: 1) Humility; 2) Self-de- 
nial; 3) Obedience unto death. . 








God helps believers in their endeavors to imitate Christ. , 


(II. 12-18.) 


12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear an 
13 trembling. For it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of (or for) 
14 his good pleasure. Do all things without murmurings and disputings [doubtings]. 
15 That ye may be [become]' blameless and harmless [pure] (the) sons [children] of 
God, without rebuke,’ in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation [generation], 


16 among whom ye shine [appear] as lights [luminaries|* in the world, holding forth 


the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not run in 


17 vain, neither labored in vain. 


18 sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy [rejoice], and I rejoice with you all. 


Yea, and if (But, if also] I be offered upon [in] the 


For 


the same cause (also) do ye [also] joy [rejoice], and rejoice with me. 


1 Ver. 15. TevéoOac in & B, et al. has better support than re in A, etal. 
2 Ibid. "Apwua, found in A B C et al., is better supported than auwpunta, but as the more common form in the N. T, 


might more readily displace the latter, than the reverse. 
3 


Ibid, The Greek for luminaries (bworipes), says Lightfoot, is used almost exclusively of the heavenly bodies. It oc- 
curs again in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, where also it should be so rendered.—H. ]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore, ore, refers to what pre- 
cedes, as in iv. 1. See Winer’s Gram. p. 3801. 
'Yryxoboarte is correlative with yevduevoc ifKooc, 
and ry éavTrav owrnpiav corresponds to vers. 9- 
11. The exhortation borrows its coloring indeed 
from vers. 8-11, but, like the example of Christ 
adduced as an illustration, it reaches back to the 
entire course of thought (vers. 1-11), and hence 
does not attach itself merely to ver. 11 (ScHEn- 
KEL), to the last thing discussed (vers. 6-11, 
Meyer) or toi. 27 ff. (De Wetre).—My beloved 
(ayaryroi wov) shows the Apostle’s joy and deep 
interest in them (ver. 2).—As ye have always 
obeyed (katic rdvtore iryKovoare) singles outthe 
act on the part of the Philippians, upon which he 
now builds his hope that his exhortation will not 
bein vain. Mihi ad salutem vos hortanti, ipsique deo 
(BenceL). The context requires this explana- 
tion.—Not asin my presence only. M7 be- 
longs to the following imperative (xarepydleove) ; 
for if the negative belonged to iyxotcare, with 
which Luther wrongly connects it, ov would have 
been used. ‘Qc, according to its use in a parti- 
cipial clause, points out a possible idea of the 
Philippians, that such compliance with Paul’s ad- 
monition must be necessary only in his presence. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 617. Hence it is not a 
term of comparison (HéLemann).—But now 
much more in my absence (aAAa viv TOAAQ@ 
HG)d0v év Ti. arovaia ov) urges the stronger ne- 
cessity for self-exertion, because they are left to 
themselves, without the assistance of the Apostle 
who is now far distant. Quia ego vobis non ades- 
se possum, ipsi vos curateeo magis (BENGEL).— 
Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Mera 680v xa? rpduov refers 
(as in Eph. vi. 5) to that tender conscientiousness, 
that fear'in the presence of the omnipresent God, 
which feels that no effort or solicitude can be 





too great. It does not refer to a servant’s rela- 
tion (BENGEL: servi esse debetis, examplo Christi, 
ver. 8), nor to spiritual pride (Ritirer), nor to 
resignation to God’s will (Marruigs). Tyv éavrov 
owrnpiay marks the salvation as that of the Phi- 
lippians themselves (éavrév not being here used 
for dAA#Awv, Fiat, etal.), who in this case ought 
to regard the things of themselves (rd éavrév oxo- 
meiv) as the glorious end of the xatepydZeode. On 
éavrév see WiNER’sS Gram., p. 150 sq. Karepydfeo- 
da: means to bring to pass (perficere usque ad metam, 
Bence), for which energetic perseverance is re- 
quisite. The mode of this is indicated by inxob- 
cate, as also by the example of Christ (ver. 8). 
Ver. 13. For itis God who worketh in 
you (ded¢ yap éoriy 6 évepyov év ipiv), The Apos- 
tle strengthens his exhortation here by remind- 
ing them that if they disregard it they will not 
merely suffer personal loss, (Tv éavtév owrypiar), 
but strive against another, the Highest, whose 
work and working they would disturb and bring 
to naught. It confirms the entire exhortation, 
though it designates only the tv éavtév owrnpiav 
specially as their aim and labor. Thus it is nei- 
ther a ground of encouragement (CuRyYsostom, 
Meyer, ef al.), nor an incentive to humility 
(Catvin, ScnENKEL, e¢ al.) ; for it is not designed 
to confirm exclusively either xarepydleode or 
ueTa ¢6Bov kal tpduov. Notwithstanding God’s 
activity, which is shown by éoriv 6 évepyav to be 
constant, and by év duiv to be exerted in the © 
hearts of individuals, every one should be care- 
ful both as to what he does or omits to do. 
Of God it is not said that He effectually works 
(xatepydferar) to willand to do, since He does not 
indeed accomplish this result in all; but He is 
only said évepyeiv, because where it is effected, it 
is not without His assistance; which of course to 
be effective (sarepy dione oo requires obedience on 
their part (iraxovew). HOLEMANN wrongly ex- 
plains év wuiv as intra cetum vestrum [and others 
‘among you.’—H.]. What God works is espe- 
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eially—Both to will and to do, xa? rd PfAew Kai 
rd évepyeiv. ‘The first is the self-determination, 
the second the personal exertion: both take place 
in the heart of the believer. The first originates, 


- the second carries out in the life; both are condi- 


tions of the carepydfeoda.—Of or for his good 
pleasure irép ric evdoxiag is a nearer limitation 
of évepyov. God’s working has its ground within 
Himself (His eidoxia), and is not occasioned or 


controlled by anything out of Himself, and in 


man. ‘The article defines the disposition as well 
known. Comp. Rom. xy. 8: trip adnteiag eod. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 383. [The preposition 
irép does not represent the eidoxia as the mere 
ratio of the action, or the mere norma according 
to which it is done, but as the interested cause of 
it; the commodum of the evdoxia was that which 
the action was designed to subserve (Euticort). 
—H.]. On ebdoxia see i. 15; Eph. i. 5. The 
meaning of ixép cannot be xard, secundum, nor 
can the eddoxia of the Philippians be meant 
(Erasmus, et al.) 

‘Ver. 14. Do all things without murmur- 
ings and doubtings. I[ldvra is limited only 
by the context: all which is to be done in refer- 
ence to salvation, for which God gives the willing 
and the working. [The verb (zoveire) here com- 
prehends in its full compass suffering as well as 
doing. The patience with which the Christian 
endures the trials to which God may call him il- 
lustrates his character not less decisively than 
the habit of active obedience.—H. Tloceire 
marks only the act, the natureand mode of which 
are determined by the disposition of the doer 
(xopic yoyyvoudy cai dtadoyisudv). The preposi- 
tion denotes, like dvev (1 Pet. iv. 9) a separation, 
but the difference between them is, that the for- 
mer represents the subject, the latter the object 
as distant. The Philippians ought to be distant, 
separated, from murmurings and doubtings; dvev 
would indicate that these ought to be far from 
the Philippians (Eph. ii. 12); and see Tirrmann 
Syn., 1, pp. 93-97. The distinction between the 
two substantives is, that the first (yoyyvoyoi) be- 
longs to the unwilling, weak, and still stubborn 
spirit, the second (dcadoyouot) to the doubtful 
spirit, which does not see its way clearly. The 
former proceeds from the will, the latter from 
the intellect. ScuenKet refers the first to the 
defiant, the second to the timid heart. Bence 
supposes the duveurro: in ver. 15 to refer back to 
yoyyvopol, and axépara: to dtadoytoudv. We are not to 
understand by the latter term disputation, contro- 
versy (WieseLer, Erasmus, et al.), contrary to the 
usage of the New Testament. This word is not 
to be limited, as e. g. to God only eigen etal.), 
to superiors (Esrivus, et al.), or fellow Christians 
(Cavin, Wreseter, et al.). [As yoyyvoudc is the 
moral, so dradoyioudc is the intellectual rebellion 
against God (Liaurroor).—H. ] 

Ver. 15, That ye may become blame- 
less and pure. ‘Iva marks the end, yévyjave 
the way, which is a becoming, a process of de- 
velopmeni. "Aueurrtot, unblamable, those (accord- 
ing to the Greek form) in whom there is no- 
thing to blame (1 Thess. iii. 13), represents 
the moral integrity as manifesting itself out- 


wardly; axépaco (from xepdvvvuc), unmized (Rom. 


xvi, 19; Matt. x. 16), presents ‘the same accord- 


ing to its inner character’ (Mzyer). The first 





isthat from which we can judge of the second, 
for it is the condition of it; the inward answers 
to the outward.—Children of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation [not nation as in the 
A. V.—H.] Téxva deo sums up both predicates, 
such are they as Christians: but in Christ (Eph. 
i, 5; Gal. iv. 5) they should become duwua (with- 
out pduoc, Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Col. i. 22, in quo 
non est, quod reprehendatur), or auaunra (from 
Hopdouat, 2 Pet. iii. 14, gui reprehendi non potest), 
and this in spite of and in their actual circum- 
stances. Mécov (here as a preposition, see Wr- 
NER’s Gram., p. 471) yevedg oxodiac Kal dtertpap- 
pévnc. Comp. Acts ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Matt. 
xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41. Teved is used de xtatis 
alicujus hominibus. ‘The first adjective describes 
the outward, dishonest, perverted demeanor; the 
second the inward, distorted character. Mani- 
festly there is an allusion here to a passage in the 
important chapter which serves as a basis of pro- 
phecy (Deut. xxxii. 5): judprocar ovk ait@ téxva 
popunra, yeved oxodd Kai dreorpauuévyn.—Among 
whom ye shine as luminaries in the 
world. [The active (gaivecv) means fo shine (see 
John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16); but the 
middle means to appear,as in Matt. xviii. 27; 
1 Pet. iv. 18 and James iv. 14. The A. V. does 
not always observe the distinction.—H.] ‘Ep ol¢ 
belongs ad sensum to yeveag (WINER’s Gram., p. 
141), The verb, gaivecde, not gaivere, describes 
their becoming visible, being recognized as God’s 
children. Hence it is not /ucetis (BENGEL), still 
less is it the imperative (PELaaius, Erasmus, 
et viel [Christians were not to be, but now 
actually were, as luminaries in a dark, heathen 
world (Exxuicotr).—H.] The apostle calls to 
their mind what they are, in order that they 
may show themselves to be such. But &¢ gworf- 
pec introduces a new figure, to designate the 
immoral character of the world: Christians are 
the stars, illuminators, év xéouq, in the world, 
which in itself is as dark as night. Hence 
év kéouy is not to be joined with gaivecfe (De 
Werte), nor is gaivovra: to be supplied (Rituret, 
et al.) ; neither is it equivalent to ‘‘in the hea- 
vens” (RHEINWALD), nor is it dat. commodi, ‘for 
the world” (Storr). [This form (gworjpec) oc- 
curs elsewhere in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, 
where it has the same sense.—H. 

Ver. 16. Holding forth the word of life, 
presents the mode of the ¢aiveofe. Adyov Cufe 
receives illustration from the connection which 
exists between life and light (John i. 4: 4 Cup 
qv td gc): life is light, Christ is the life (John 
vi. 48; xiv. 6) and the light (John viii. 62 ; ix. 5; 
xii. 46), and indeed the source of them; His 
followers are also light, but it is a derived light 
Matt. v. 14); the essence of the gospel is light 
Eph. v. 8; Col. i. 12), and the life is in the 
word, and as the thought breaks forth in the 
word, so also the light and the life. Accordingly 
éréyovrec is used and not merely fyorrec. The 
Christian holds forth the word of life, living it, 
living out what is living within him. Hence 
T@ Ady Tpocéxovrec (THEODORE?) is incorrect, for 
we have not the dative (Acts iii. 5); and so also 
is ‘holding fast” (LurHER).—The aim and re- 
sult is: That I may rejoice in for, more 
literally, for a rejoicing to me against] the 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 









day of Christ (cic xabynua tipmol ei¢ muépav 
Xpicrov). Comp. i. 10, 26. The cause of his 
rejoicing then will be: That I have not 
run in vain, neither labored in vain (67 
ovk eig Kevov édpauov ovdé sig Kevdv éxoriaca). 
The first expression, which recalls the contests 
of the stadium or race, denotes his zeal and 
the wide reach of his activity (not confined 
to one place); the second (derived from kozéc, 
toil) indicates the labor and effort which his 
ministry involves. The modifying ov« ei¢ Kevdv 
follows: in vain, i.e. without fruit or result (2 Cor. 
vi. 1; Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. iii. 5), which thus 
occasions the repetition, and,does not merely arise 
from his feeling of joy in the consciousness that 
such is the result poking | 

Ver. 17. But if also I be offered. ’AjAd 
introduces an antithesis which e shows to be 
conditional. What this antithesis is, «ai before 
orévdouat shows. [‘* My labors have been se- 
vere, unintermitted. But not content with this 
I am willing (if that is reserved for me) to 
suffer a martyr’s death.”—H.] The meaning 
of orévdouac is: I am poured out as a drink- 


offering, presented as a libation, as in 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. Comp. Numb. xxviii. 7; xv.4sq. [The 


present tense represents the act as in pro- 
gress. ‘If I am being poured out,” ete.—H. ] 
The libation-wine, set apart from its common 
use, serving as an expression of joy (Ps. civ. 15; 
Eccles. x. 19), as an image of quickening grace 
(Prov. ix. 2; Isaiah lv. 1), as a sweet savor 
(2 Cor. ii. 15; Rom. xv. 16), serves to represent 
the Apostle (separated from them by his deoyoé), 
as giving up his personal and official ego, his 
life and his desires, pouring out in a martyr’s 
death his blood as a sweet savor. The Apostle’s 
death by the sword is here alluded to, the pre- 
sent marking it as impending (i. 20). Ka? con- 
nects this death by martyrdom with édpayov and 
éxoriaca, his sufferings with his labors; the latter 
have not been fruitless, and the former also shall 
not be so.—Hence the following is added: Upon 
(in) the sacrifice and service of your faith. 
Evi points to the circumstances of the orévdeo¥ar; 
this takes place in r7 @voia Kai Aectovpyia. Both 
are united under one article, and are hence con- 
ceived of asaunity. The second is the priestly 
service (Luke i. 23; Heb. viii. 6), hence the first 
is the act of offering, not victima (WIESINGER). 
The offering itself is designated by the genitive: 
THe TLoTéwe VOY, With respect to which the Apos- 
tle exercises his priestly functions, presenting it 
to God, while he himself is the accompanying 
drink-offering, since his blood is poured forth. 
As the former results in his glory, so now this 
results in his joy. [The Hebrews, in offering 
their sacrifices, poured out often a libation or 
drink-offering at the same time. See Ex. xxix. 
40; Numb. xxviii. 7. The costume of the 
thought in this passage is evidently derived from 
that practice. The faith of the Philippians, ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s allusion, is viewed as a 
sacrifice which they have brought to the altar for 
the purpose of presenting it to God. The Apos- 
tle himself with reference to his agency in their 
salvation, officiates as the priest who offers this 
sacrifice for them. The act of presenting it is 
styled here a Aecrovpyia, i, e., as the word 
imports, a sacerdotal service, or ministry (see Luke 





i 28; Heb. viii. 6). Paul declares now, in the 
ardor of his affection for the Philippians, that if 
it be necessary in order that he may discharge 
his priestly office more perfectly, or that the 
sacrifice of their faith may be more acceptable 
unto God, that his blood should be shed as a 
libation for them, he is willing to die in their 
behalf. He has in view the possibility of his 
martyrdom, and the effect which he hopes may 
result from that event, in strengthening their 
faith and preparing them for heayen.—H.] 
Rityiet’s rendering of oxévdoua, I am sprin- 
kled, is incorrect, for it is the present tense; 
évi has not the sense of ‘‘to” (WIESINGER), or 
super (VAN HENGEL), since @vcia is not victima. 
There is no antithesis here to i. 25 (De Werrs), 
of which no reader would readily think, for 
what intervenes (i. 26-ii. 1 sq.) makes that con- 
nection at too remote places, or toi. 25, as if 
he had hoped to live to see the perfection of his 
readers, but now supposes the opposite (MEYER, 
WIESINGER, e¢ al.), or as if he had thought at 
first that he should live to see the coming of the 
Lord (Van HenGEL) which is not here in ques- 
tion. It should not be joined with the follow- 
ing yaipw (BenceL).—I rejoice, and rejoice 
with you all, yaipw Kai ovyyxaipw raow tipi. 
THEOPHYLACT: oby O¢ 6 aroBavoipevoc Avrobvuat, 
GAAa Kai yaipw bre orovd7 yivouat. Paul rejoices 
in the prospect of a martyr’s death; but not for 
himself merely; he rejoices with the Church 
also, which will thus experience and acknow- 
ledge the blessing of martyrdom. MEevYER, con- 
trary to the usus loguendi of the New Testament 
(Luke i. 58; xv. 6,9; 1 Cor. xii. 26; xiii. 6, 
where it means in each case to rejoice with others) 
takes ovyxaipw as congratulor together with the 
Vulg., Bencet, et al. [This is also Lignrroor’s 
interpretation.—H. } 

Ver. 18. For the same cause (70 0’ airé, 
governed by the verb) presents the cause of the 
joy to which in conclusion he earnestly exhorts 
them from his example. [Instead of being 
grieved that they should be such gainers at his 
expense, he would have them share his joy in 
being permitted to yield up his life with such 
gain to himself and such benefit to them.—H. ]— 
Do ye also rejoice, and rejoice with me, 
kai iyeic yaipere Kai ovyyaiperé uo. These are 
imperatives, not indicatives (Erasmus). The fol- 
lowing explanations are wrong: gratulamini mihi, 
libato (BENGEL) ; subauditur kata with rd 0’ avté 
(Brza) ; Td J avté=dcabTwc (RHEINWALD, RILLIET, 
WiesinGer, who cites Matt. xxvii.44). BrNn@geL: 
martyrii prestantia. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. A great blessing rests upon fellowship with 
Christians, whether they be mature or not (ver. 
12), for it tends to the development of Christian 
character and life; but not merely upon fellow- 
ship with those who are present to the senses: 
the spiritual man ought to make his influence 
reach tothe absent also. The more he does this 
the better. . 

2. In connection with faith which comes from 
the preaching of the divine word (Rom. x. 17: 
} mlatic && axonc, } 62 axon dia Phyuatocg Yeo), obe- 
dience is demanded (traxof, ver. 12: imnxeboare). 
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This gives keenness to the tender conscience, 
which dreads to disregard or to seem to cast con- 
tempt upon God and His gifts (werd 96Sov xai rpd- 
pov). Quamvis enim gratis in uno Christo per fidem 
apprehenso servemur, tamen per viam justitie ad sa- 
lutem contendere nos oportet, cum filii dei ejus spiritu 
ducantur (Beza), hence they must follow, because 
in His strength they are able todoit. We belong 
to God through Christ, and we should, by obedience 
to Him and to His word, prove this relationship. 

8. Our salvation is as much God’s work as our 
own. The beginning of a new life in the soul is 
entirely an act of God, which the Holy Spirit ef- 
fects in our spirit, but not in our consciousness; 
yet in such a manner that we become conscious 
of it as an act of God. We do not create our- 
selves men; God creates us (HaRvEss, Lthics, p. 
229). He works in.us constantly the willing and 
the doing. But we can resist Him, withdraw 
ourselves from Him. He does not work irresis- 
tibly, determinatively. But because He works 
thus in us, we may not remain idle, we must be 
fearful lest we lose this work of grace, fearful on 
account of our weakness, and the dangers in and 
around us, and must cherish and follow this will- 
ing and working effected by God. 

4, [Neanper :—Paul always represents the sal- 
vation of man as something which can be accom- 
plished only through the grace of God as the work 
of Godin man. But headds (ver. 13) a more exact 
designation of the temper of heart with which 
Christians should work out their salvation, viz., 
‘*with fear and trembling.” This would not be 
appropriate if he were speaking of what lay 
merely in the hand of man, in which case all would 
depend upon his own strength. Itis because Paul 
is conscious of the weakness and insufficiency of 
all human strength, because he presupposes that 
man can do nothing without God, and must con- 
stantly watch over himself, lest through his own 
fault he lose the aid of divine grace, without 
which all human efforts are in vain; itis for this 
reason that he designates this temper of mind as 
one of fear and trembling, as the feeling of per- 
sonal accountability and helplessness, of inse- 
curity and instability in ourselves, by which we 
may be ever admonished to continual watchful- 
ness, and to ever-renewed waiting upon God as 
the fountain of all our strength. Hence, as the 
ground of such an admonition, he appeals to this 
consciousness that we can of ourselves do nothing, 
that itis God who alone bestows upon us the 
power to will and to perform what is needful to 
our salvation; that all, indeed, depends upon his 
sovereign will. This feeling of dependence, the 
ground-tone of the Christian life, is ever to be 
maintained. It is this which must combat the 
presumption of a vain human self-reliance, 
which, finding itself deceived in the result, so 
easily gives place to dejection and despair. (See 
vers. 12, 13.—H.]. 

5. The goal is reached by a gradual process 
(ver 15: yévynote). Renovatio non est talis muta- 
tio, que uno momento statim omnibus suis partibus 
perficiatur ac absolvatur, sed habet sua initia, suos 
progressus, quibus in magna infirmitate perficitur. 
(Geruwarn, loc. xii. 9, 126). Fiwnt in conver- 
sione inchoationes similes conceptioni, non tamen so- 
lum concipi, sed et nasci opus est; nihil tamen horum 
fit sine gratuita dei misericordia (AUGUSTINE). 








6. &68o¢ Kai tpéuoc may not be omitted, for in 


the renovatio just as full a view is given,of the 
magna potentia Dei as of the magna infirmitas ho- 
minis. But yoyyvopudc Kai diadoyiouéc must be ab- 
sent, for the first springs from self-confidence, 
contentment with one’s self, the second from 
mistrust towards God and His gifts as the source 
of power; the first excites a sullen will towards 
God, the second turns the confused spirit away 
from God, and ends in despair. 

7. Every Christian has a mission in the world, 
to let his light shine round about him, and to be 
anxious that the darkness of the world, though 
it is around him, shall on this very account not 
be and remain in him. 

8. The word of God must, as a word of life, 
manifest itself actively in the personal traits of 
the Christian, that there may be an eloquent ser- 
mon without word of mouth, in the still, noiseless 
walk and character. 

9. As death is no loss to the Christian, still 
less is the martyr’s death, which is rather a 
ground and cause of thankful joy for the Church 
and for the martyr himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The work of thy salvation is (1) God’s work 
wrought upon thee and in thee; (2) the work of 
the Church, within which it takes place; (3) 
thine own work, since thou consentest to it.— 
God does not give thee the flower and the fruit 
of salvation, but the seed, the sunshine and the 
rain. He does not give houses, nor yet beams 
and squared stones, but trees, and rocks, and 
limestone, and says: Now build thyself a house. 
Regard not God’s work within thee as an anchor 
to hold thy bark firmly to the shore, but as a 
sail which shall carry it to its port.—Fear thy 
depression and faint-heartedness, but take cou- 
rage at thy humility before God. Consider God’s 
gifts, thy employment of them, the final reckon- 
ing before Him. Ever become more and more 
what thou really art, a light in the world.—Even 
in sorrow and the deepest pain, overlook not the 
reasons for joy. 

Starke :—Behold the character of righteous 
children, scholars, and hearers, who in their pa- 
rents and teachers really see God, and therefore 
are obedient, as well in their absence as in their 
presence, since they have the every where-present 
God before their eyes and in their hearts. Our 
Christianity does not lead one to hide himself in 
deserts and convents, and thus to remain blame- 
less, but in the midst of the perverted, degene- 
rate world to guard himself from sin. Such 
knighthood will God have from us.—When the 
joy of the children of this world ceases, then the 
joy of the faithful first really begins; and the 
ability to rejoice in extreme sufferings, even in 
death itself, is a proof of the truth and excellence 
of the Christian religion. 

Riecer :—We ought never to forget the danger 
of being lost, to which we are exposed so long as 
we live in a body of sin and death, and amid the 
temptations of the world; and therefore we 
ought not to regard ourselves as beyond fear and 
trembling.—God does not compel and overpower 
us by His working, like a block. Man can de 
nothing without God, and God will do nothing 
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without man and his awakened will.—As surely 
as God does nothing against His honor, so surely 
will He do nothing against our salvation.—Doubt- 
ing is opposed to faith, murmuring, tolove. Even 
now, at the departure of favored children of God, 
the grace which has been made known in them 
sweetens perceptibly all sorrow over their loss, 
and prevents any wish to bring them back 
again. 

GrertacH:—The believing Christian is 
awakened and moved by God’s power. It is 
mighty in him. But he ought also to give him- 
self up to it without reservation, neither opposing 
God’s will by murmuring, a disposition directly 
contrary to it, nor concealing his disobedience 
behind doubts, subtleties, and questions. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—We ought to fear and 
tremble for ourselves as soon as we perceive the 
thought of future blessedness becoming dim in 
our souls, or the longing for it becoming languid 
in our hearts.—Every one who has such fear of 
that which may bring upon us adversity, every 
one who through this fear denies the Redeemer 
before men, should consider that it was the will 
of our dying Redeemer that His followers should 
take His cross upon them as their own. But we 
can take it upon us only in the faithful and un- 
wearied service of truth and goodness, and of all 
that we recognize as the will of God. 

MeEnKEN :—The willing is of God and the abi- 
lity to dois of God; but the using, the action, 
the life in conformity with such divinely awa- 
kened willing and divinely bestowed ability, is 
ours, is dependent upon us, upon our faithful- 
ness.— He who could think that God indeed 
works in him the willing but not the performing, 
or that to-day he gives the willing, but the per- 
forming not until after days and years, or even 
not until the future life, would in that error utter 
a falsehood concerning God, and would deny 
Him.—No disposition of heart in which love and 
faith are wanting accords with the spirit of truth 
and holiness.—So also no work is good and 
pleasing to God by which love and faith are in- 
jured.—There is something lovely and benevo- 
lent about a man who performs every good deed 
as freely, as joyfully, as kindly, as if it had not 
been a duty at all, as if no law had enjoined it, no 
fear compelled it, as if, instead of proving diffi- 
cult, it had cost no self-denial and no effort, as if 
it had sprung forth with delight and joy from his 
very nature, from the rich treasure of his good- 
ness and his love. How ungracious and unlovely 
on the other hand is every word, and work, and 
endurance, in which we detect compulsion, secret 
reluctance, and vexation, an inward, restrained 
murmuring, that says to us plainly enough: all 
this would not be done, were it not compelled.— 
The worth and the good conduct of the child of 





God should not be the pitiable product of favora. 
ble circumstances, not that miserable, godless 
virtue which is ever dependent on outward cir- 
cumstances, and changes as often as they change. 
—The Holy Scriptures contain not an empty, 
unpractical theory, not a rule for those who 
dwell in heaven, but instruction for us who live 
in the midst of the world, who are on the field 
of battle, and whose life, on account of our own 
inward character and relation to the world, can 
be nothing else but a struggle, and who can at- 
tain to freedom and peace only through manifold 
victories.—It was in general characteristic of 
the Apostle to be moved, awakened, strengthened 
and exalted by nothing so quickly, so deeply, so 
powerfully, in the depths of his heart, as by a 
glance forward to the day of Christ (ver. 16). 

HEvuBNER:—With real Christians there should 
be no need of any Mentor, of any higher power 
whose presence alone could compel them to obe- 
dience ; they should do the right, no matter whe- 
ther any one sees or not. With many, doing 
right is but an eye-service, and with such the law 
itself is at bottom only one more bugbear.— 
Christianity does not enjoin anxious scrupulous- 
ness and gloomy self-mortification, but it forbids 
bold assurance and defiant self-confidence. This 
thought—it is possible for thee to lose thy salva- 
tion—can never be fearful enough to us. We 
should tremble at the idea—it is possible for thee 
to be cast off from God.—Man must strive as 
though he could do all, as though all depended 
on himself. Joy and love in obedience charac- 
terize the Christian as a child of God, as a son in 
distinction from a slave.—Christians should 
stand in contrast with their age, should constitute 
the élite, and serve as models for others around 
them.—The fickle sparkle at times; the truly 
pious burn evenly on.—The service of sin con- 
sumes also—but it destroys the best part of the 
man. 

Passavant :—Fear and trembling, before the 
face of the thrice Holy One; before an unholy 
world, which ensnares us on every side with the 
allurements of sin, so that we become partakers 
of its sins; before ourselves, before this heart 
which, consciously or unconsciously, joins so 
readily with Satan and the world in lust and 
malice, which conceals within itself so many a 
lust, so many a lie, and so many a power ef evil— 
a manifold tinder of destruction. 

Meyer:—Only blessed! is the inscription 
over every pious Christian’s door, as it is over 
the pastor’s study, over font, altar, pulpit, grave. 
Strive that thou mayest be blessed.—(1) Your 
salvation your care; (2) your salvation God’s 
work. The defiant heart has heard the admoni- 
tion to penitence, ‘‘ work out !”—the timid heart 
the assurance, ‘it is God!” 
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IV. SECTION THIRD. 


The conduct of the companions and assistants of the Apostle. 


(Cuaprer II. 19-80.) 


Timothy and his approaching mission to them. 


(Cuar. II, 19-24.) 


19 But I trust [hope]! in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I 


20 also may be of good comfort, when I know your state. 
21 minded, who will naturally [sincerely] care for your state. 
22 not the things which are Jesus Christ's. 


For I have no man like- 
For all seek their own, 
But ye know the proof of him, that as a 


23 son [child] with the [a] father, he hath served with me in [for] the gospel. Him 
therefore I hope to send presently Lomacermiee fA so soon as I shall see* how it 


24 will go with me. 


But I trust in the Lord that 


also myself shall come shortly. 


1 Ver.19. [Our English Version often confuses the renderings of éAmigw and wéro.8a with each other. See the notes 


on Philem. ver. 23, p. 23 (LANGE’s Series).—H.]. 


2 Ver. 23. [** Presently,” by an old English usage—“ immediately,” as in 1 Sam. ii. 16; Matth. xxvi. 53. 


See Eastwoop 


and Wricut’s Bible Word Book, p. 38. This change in the meaning of the English word conceals from the reader the rela- 
tion in which “shortly ” (raxéws) in ver. 19, and “immediately ” here (€favrjs) stand to each other.—H.]. 
3 Jbid. [On the form apidw, see the ExeceticaL Notes below.—H.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19. But I hope (éArifw dé) in spite of 
the martyrdom, (orevdéota, ver. 17) which he 
apprehends. He regards a favorable result as 
possible, but only because he hopes in the 
Lord Jesus (év xupiw ’Ijoov) who is the ground 
of his hope (1 Cor. xv. 19), so that he is confi- 
dent. of being able to dispense with Timothy, and 
to send him shortly to them (Tiuddeov ta yéwe réu- 
wat iuiv). This also took place, since the second 
epistle was written to him after this. Tayéwe is 
limited by ver. 23. The simple dative dyiv is 
stronger than rpd¢ iuac, not merely equivalent 
(Van Hencet), for the latter is only local, while 
the former marks his longing for the Philippi- 
ans—their attachment to each other.—That I 
also may be of good comfort, gives the pur- 
pose (iva) of the mission; xayé, found only here, 
refers to the effect of the letter in allaying the 
anxiety of the church concerning Paul, who also 
needed the same alleviation with respect to them 
(evwuxe, also found only here), for the church is 
exposed to many dangers (i. 27-30; iii. 1-21; 
iv. 2)—When I know your state. Tvotc 
indicates definite knowledge, the object of which 
is Ta wepi tudov. He needs and expects to re- 
ceive through Timothy good news as well as cer- 
tain information. He ascribes special impor- 
tance to Timothy’s communications, for not only 
had Epaphroditus been a long time away from 
Philippi (vers. 25-30), but he wished also to 
learn the effect of this present letter, and Timo- 
SS understood him perfectly, and was aware of 

that concerned and interested the Apostle. 





Ver. 20. For I have no man like-minded, 


ovdéva yap éxw icdyvyov. [The comparison here 
is between Timothy and other persons, not be- 
tween him and Paul; since the object of the 
remark clearly is to state why the Apostle sends 
Timothy rather than any one else.—H.]. This 
last reason alone he makes prominent, and hence 
unfolds it still further.—Who will sincere- 
ly care for your state. ‘Ooric describes 
the character of Timothy: such a one as that, 
etc., and iodwuyoc (found only in this place in 
the New Testament), referring through éyw to 
the Apostle, is more closely defined in its mode 
of action, entirely like giioc icocg ti WuyH pov 
(Deut. xiii. 6). Tvyoiwe marks the uprightness 
and purity, the freedom from false, self-seeking 
arts, by which he will show his solicitude for 
them (rd wept iudv uepimvicer) when he comes. 
The sympathy with which he will enter into 
their relations and circumstances (rd epi iuav, 
not ta iuov, 2 Cor. xii. 14), your estate, your 
possessions. [The verb is future with reference 
to the concern for them which Timothy would 
manifest on his arrival among them.—H. ] 

Ver. 21. For all (oi tdvtec yap) answers to 
ovdéva. The article merely denotes a limitation. 
Those only are referred to who, from their situ- 
ation being in the Apostle’s immediate circle at 
the time, would be compared with the like-mind- 
ed (icdywvyoc) Timothy.—Seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s (ra 
éavtav Cytovav, ov Ta XpioTow ‘Incov), hence do not 
act sincerely (yvyoiwl). Comp. ver. 4. We are 
not to think of the hardships of the journey to 
which they preferred their own comfort (the 
Greeks), or that oi ravre¢ isequivalent to “*many,” 
‘the most” (Grorius, ef al.), or that they are 
Philippensibus cogniti (VAN HENGEL), or that the 
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word ‘more’ is to be understood with (nreiv, 
(Erasmus), although self-seeking has its grada- 
tions. No reference is made to those designated in 
i. 15, 17. It would not have occurred to Paul to 
sendany of them. Those spoken of ini. 14, might 
be of the number. Of those mentioned in Col. iv. 
10-14; Philem. ver. 24, Demas probably is the 
only one who was with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that the Apostle cannot 
send Timothy away immediately (vers. 19, 28). 

Ver. 22. But ye know the proof of him 
(rv dé doxcujv avtov ywooxkere). Timothy was 
indeed known to the Philippians, and had been 
with them (Acts xvi. 1, 13; xvii. 14); hence the 
verb is indicative, not imperative (Vulg., cognos- 
cite). On doxiuiy, indoles spectata, see Rom. v. 4; 
2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18.—The proof consists in this: 
That as a child with a father, he hath 
served with me, 671 wc rartpi tékvov civ énoi 
édovAevoev. Instead of saying simply éyoi, he 
proceeds with ovy éuot in a variatio structure 
(WineR’s Gram., pp. 422, 577), in order to in- 
dicate that he is speaking of a service shared 
with himself, which is more nearly defined by 
the additional clause: for the gospel (ei¢ evay- 
yéAvor), its advancement, (comp. i. 5). 

Ver. 23. [By uév here Paul opposes his sending 
of Timothy to his own coming as he hopes (dé, 
next verse).—Ovv, therefore, since the Apostle 
would be thus relieved (eiy~vyo, ver. 19), and 
Timothy (rovrov) had such qualifications for the 
service. Both grounds of the inference should 
be recognized.—H]. What follows here defines 
more closely the tayéwe in ver. 19, [The 
‘‘shortly,” “speedily” there, is relative with re- 
ference to the result of the crisis of which he now 
speaks as near at hand.—H ].—Him therefore 
I hope to send immediately, (roirov pév obv 
éArifw réuar). Tovrov sums up the characteris- 
tics mentioned in vers. 20, 22,-So soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me, (ic dv agidw 
Ta wepi éué). For the form a¢@idw instead of aida, 
see WinER’s Gram. p. 45. It is like ageArifovtec 
in Luke vi. 835. The verb, according to its signi- 
fication, points to the distance (prospicere), to see 
forward to the issue; it indicates his tender 
anxiety to send Timothy as soon as possible. ‘Qe, 
as, in point of time, and with dv, as soon as ever his 
relations change, or there is a definite prospect of 
the issue, one or the other of them will come.— 
’"Eéavti¢ sc. Spac (Acts x. 383; xi. 11; xxi. 32; 
xxiii. 30), emphatic limitation of réupa. [He 
would send Timothy at once on being able to 
make him the bearer of good tidings. As Lieur- 
FooT remarks oc Gv... . éavt7¢ is==at once 
when. —H. 

Ver. 24. But I trust in the Lord (rérovta dé 
év xupiy). Aé answers to vév in ver. 23. Although 
he hopes he will be able to send Timothy, yet he 
has confidence in the Lord (ii. 19): That I also 
myself shall come shortly (7: kai aito¢ ta- 
xéwe éAeboouat); thus not merely Timothy, but 
he himself will come to them. Comp. i. 25, 26; 
Philem. ver. 22. [The Apostle expects not only 
to be set at liberty as Timothy will be sent to in- 
form them, but to be able to use his own liberty 
for the purpose of coming to them.—H.] Here 
also there is an alternative, a presentiment of 
death and a hope of freedom, a wavering between 
martyrdom and a restored, free activity. 


, 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Friends should maintain fellowship with 
each other even when they are far apart in body. 
This is essential to the true welfare of each. 

2. Letters and messengers are the means of 
communication, but in each case truth is our ul- 
timate reliance as in personal intercourse, and 
this is found in its full extent only where there 
is a deep interest in the cause of Christ, and 
where selfishness does not reign. 

8. Greater than the sorrow for weak and false 
brethren should be the joy over one true friend. 

4. Even the apostolic church and the apostles 
had to suffer from the selfishness which hindered 
their complete prosperity: perfection is not 
reached at the beginning but only at the end. 

5. Hope and confidence are to be based only 
upon the Lord, and are justifiable even in time of 
trouble, even when our hopes are not realized in 
the form that we expected, when indeed the future 
is shaped for us in exact opposition to our ideas. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Where love for the brethren is founded on 
faith in the Lord—the basis of true fellowship— 
there will a lively hope in Him as the Ruler of 
the world manifest itself, giving confidence that 
the course of events shall result in the welfare of 
the church and of the individual. We see this 
illustrated in the case of Paul imprisoned at 
Rome, who, though of a melancholy, clioleric tem- 
perament, was always hopeful. Candor in 
judging persons and things is as great as it is 
rare. It is based on perfect purty. Even the 
subtlest selfishness pales before it. A teacher in 
the church, a minister of the word of Christ, has 
especially to guard himself from selfishness, 
both in its most refined and its noblest forms,— 
Hope in the Lord, and hope all that thy heart 
desires, if it find pleasure in the Lord, but reckon 
not upon thy heart or thy hope. 

Starke :—Not our own, not our humors, not 
cur desires, but what is Christ’s will, the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom, must we seek as pa- 
ramount in ourselves and in others, if we would 
be saved.—Since there is so many ‘a slip between 
the cup and the lip,’ we ought to speak cautiously 
of future events, saying: 1 hope so, if God will, ede. 
See James iv. 13 ff. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—All special love of one 
person for another, so far as it is truly brotherly, 
must be purely Christian. 

Menken :—Such a man as Paul, in his holy, 
heavenly disposition, in the quiet, true greatness 
of his character, in the earnestness, purity and 
majesty of his life, his willing and his working, 
could not have many equals. 

Hevupner:—True friendship is rare; for 
a friendship such as makes two hearts one, re- 
quires not merely a similarity of certain general 
principles in duty and religion, but a similarity 
of inclinations, sentiments, and of essential prin- 
ciples. No one has more false friends than Jesus. 
Thus how rare, even among Christ’s servants, is 
an entirely pure, unselfish mind! The coarsely 
selfish serve their belly, Mammon; the more 
refined their honor, their system, their school. 
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2. The return of Epaphroditus to them. 
(Cap. II. 25-30.) 


25 Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 
panion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to 
26 my wants. For he longed [was longing] after you all, and was full of heaviness 
27 because (that) ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh 
unto death: but God had mercy on him; and not on him only, but on me also, lest 
28 I should have sorrow upon sorrow.’ I sent him therefore the more carefully 
[speedily], that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less 
29 sorrowful. Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold such 
30 in reputation [honor]: because for the [sake of his]? work (of Christ) he was nigh 


unto death, not regarding* [hazarding] his life, to supply your lack of service to- 


ward me. 


1 Ver. 27. "Emi Avrnv in ABCD EF, ef al.; éwi Avy in K has but slight support. 
2 Ver, 30. The manuscripts give épyoy alone, or in connection with xvpiov (& A), Xpearov (B), or Geov, also with the ar- 


ticle. Probably all the additions are glosses. 


[For the absolute use of 7d épyov see Acts xv. 


38. “The authorities bein 


very evenly divided, neutralize each other. All alike are insertions to explain 7d épyov” (Licgutroot). EL.icorr is inclin 


to retain rod Xpiotov.—H.} 
3 Ver. 30. [lapaBoAevoduevos in N ABD EFG, et al.; 


The first lectio is the more difficult. fee the exegesis. [MeryEr, ‘ELLIcorr, 


Aevodpevos.—H.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 25. Yet Isupposed it necessary— 
avaykaiov dé jynodunv. Aé points to the sending 
of Timothy and the visit of Paul, which may in- 
deed be near at hand, but still are uncertain, 
more especially Paul’s visit. Ver. 26 states the 
reason for his supposing it necessary to send 
him.—EBpaphroditus (’Ezagpdédcrov) is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, and is not identical with Epa- 
phras, (Col. i. 7; iv. 12; Philem. ver. 23). 
[Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia Minor (Col. iv. 12), while Epaphroditus, 
as we see here, had his circuit in northern Greece 
or Macedonia. The names, however, are not de- 
cisive, as they may be different forms of the same 
name.—H.] The name signifies ‘lovely,”’ 
«* charming,” and was not uncommon (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 55; Seut. Domit. 314).. He was no unim- 
portant person to Pauland the Philippians. The 
Apostle, it will be noticed, commends him very 
highly —My brother, and companion in 
labor, and fellow-soldier (rdv adeAgdv kai ovv- 
epydv Kai ovotrpati@ryv yov).—The pronoun be- 
longs to all three nouns. The first designates 
him as the partner of Paul’s faith, the second as 
his partner in office or labor, the third as sharer 
of his conflicts and dangers; a climax proceeding 
from a more general to a more definite relation- 
ship. On ovorparidrne, see Philem. ver. 2; 2 Tir. 
ii. 83-5. On ovvepyéc see iv. 3; Col. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 
iii. 9. On adeAgde without év Kupiy i 14) see i. 
12; iii. 1, 18; iv. 1, 8, 28; Col. i. 1; Eph. vi. 238. 
—But your messenger, and he that minis- 
tered to my wants.—'Yyov as emphatic pre- 
cedes (opposed by dé to ov), and belongs to both 
substantives (ardoroAov kai Aecroupydv tie ypeiac 
pov). The first designates him as the deputy or 
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ALFORD, WORDSWORTH, LiGHTFOOT adopt tapaBo- 


messenger of the Philippians, as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
It cannot mean here an Apostle (Vulg., Eras- 
The second designates him as the 
servant of the Philippians, and his errand is 
more fully defined by ric ypeiac wov, so that we 
have it stated by whom and for what purpose he 
was appointed. The word is general in its 
meaning, as in Rom. xiii. 6, where rulers are 
called Aectovpyoi, while in ver. 4 didxovog is used. 
So also Aecrovpyia in 2 Cor. ix. 12, Ae:roupyeiv, 
Rom. xv. 27, have a general signification.—To 
send to you (réuwar tpdc dae, not dir, as in 
ver. 19).—The verb does not signify remittere 
(Grorius: simplex pro composito). The idea of 
sending back yields entirely to the idea of send- 
ing away. 

Ver. 26. For he was longing after you 
all.—’Ereid# introduces the reason of his mis- 
sion (comp. 1 Cor. i. 21, 22; xiv. 16; xv. 21).— 
*Exiro§av qv mdvrac iuac marks his constant 
longing for the whole church and its indivi- 
dual members. An intimate acquaintance with 
the church and close relation to it are presup- 
posed. Though the Apostle would gladly retain 
him, yet he is induced to send him to Philippi, lest 
this longing which had seized him after his sick- 
ness, should bring on a relapse in his weakened 
state. The imperfect is used with reference to 
the time of their receiving the letter, and of the 
arrival of Epaphroditus; for at the time of 
writing he is still in the state of mind described. 
[Whether he suffered this sickness at Rome, or 
on his journey from Philippi to Rome, is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the latter view agrees best with 
the probable interpretation of ver. 30.—H.]— 
And was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick.—Kai 
adds still another reason. ‘Adjuovey (trom 4. 
privativum and djuoc, ‘foreign,’ ‘wretched,’ like. 
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the German ‘‘elend,” without country, homeless, 
in distress, as in Matth. xxvi. 87; Mark xiv. 33, 
the reason of which is: diért jKoboaTe bre Holé- 
vyoev. How the Philippians had heard this, and 
whence Epaphroditus had received his infor- 
mation, is not known, and is in no way indi- 
cated. 

Ver. 27. For indeed he was sick—xa? yap 
novévycev.—[The kai, says Ligurroot, implies 
that the previous 7o0évycev understates the case. 
—H.] This addition confirms the report of his 
sickness which they had received, and at the 
same time supplements it: nigh unto death 
(raparAgjowv Yavarw). Thisis an adverbial limi- 
tation, but neither elliptical, so that dgixero is to 
be supplied (De Werre), nor a solecism (VAN 
Henaet).—But God had mercy on him 
(aA 6 Geog HAénoev avtév).—His recovery is, in 
the estimation of the Apostle, first of all an act 
of grace towards Epaphroditus.—By way of sup- 
plement he then adds: And not on him only, 
but on me also—oi« airov dé udvov, GAAa Kai 
éué. Aé introduces something explanatory, as in 
ver. 8, and often. See Winer’s Gram. p. 4438.— 
Lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow.— 
“Iva introduces the purpose of the 7Aéyoev: up Ab- 
ayy ert Abrnv oxO. The Atry which still remains 
is his bonds, his imprisonment, and consequent 
suffering (i. 12-26); the other, which has been 
removed, is the distress occasioned by his com- 
panion’s sickness and apprehended death. Si ad 
‘ vineula accessisset jactura amici (GRoTIUS).—The 
view that one sorrow (Airy) springs from his 
sickness, the other from his death, is incorrect 
(Curysostom, Erasmvs, et al.). 

Ver. 28. I sent him therefore the more 
speedily, or earnestly, 7. ¢., with the greater 
despatch (o7ovdaiorépwe obv éreupa avtév).—The 
ovv refers to the recovery of Epaphroditus, and 
to his intense longing after Philippi, which are 
the reasons for his speedy departure. With the 
comparative must be supplied: ‘than I should 
have done, had you not been disturbed by hear- 
ing of his sickness” (WiNER’s Gram. p. 243). 
Comp. i. 12.—The Apostle’s purpose is: That, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice 
(iva iddvtec avTov 7aALv yaoqTe).—Paul wishes the 
Philippians to rejoice anew, since their anxiety 
on account of the illness of Epaphroditus was re- 
moved. IIdAcv belongs to yap#re, since as a rule 
it stands either before or immediately after the 
word to which it belongs. See Gersporr, Bei- 
trége, p. 491 sq. It should not be joined with 
idévrec, especially as he was not sent that the 
Philippians might see him again.—The joy of the 
Philippians will react upon the Apostle: And 
that I may be the less sorrowful (Kiyo adv- 
mérepoc &).—** There is a delicate blending here 
of his own interest and sympathy with that of 
the beloved Philippians” (MeyER); quum sciam, 
vos gaudere (BENGEL). While he is in bonds he 
cannot be dAvroc, but yet he is less sorrowful 
(dAvmérepoc), since the sorrow (Abr) with regard 
to the anxiety and condition of the Philippians 
is removed. 

Ver. 29. Receive him therefore in the 
Lord with all gladness.—The poodéyeove, 
emphatic by position, requires a reception of 
Epaphroditus (airév), which shall most fully cor- 
respond (ody) with Paul’s purpose in sending him 





(ver. 28, iva—yapfre), and one which shall be 
worthy of-a Christian church (év xpi, and comp. 
év kupiy aftoc tov dyiwy, Rom. xvi. 2); for it 
should be with all joy (uera méone xapac), without 
any admixture of chagrin or discontent on ac- 
count of the sickness of Epaphroditus, or of his 
coming too soon or too Jatee—And hold such 
in honor (kai rovobrove évriuouc éyere). THEO- 
PHYLACT remarks very justly: iva pu) d6Ey ato 
Hove xapilectar, Kowa mapaiver wdvtac tode tiv 
avtiy aperiv éxderxvynévove tyav. Yet he has 
Epaphroditus in view as the individual of the 
class referred to (Meyer). Hence the suspicion 


that the Philippians were inclined to undervalue. 


others (WigsinGeR, with reference to ii. 8) has 
no support here. 

Ver. 80. Because for the sake of his work 
he was nigh unto death—goes back at once 
to the person intended. The reception and honor 
required for Epaphroditus, are based upon (érz 
his work (di@ 7d épyov); for this and nothing 
else brought upon him the severe illness (uéypc 
Oavarov jyyicev; and ver. 27, 7odévnoev maparAn- 
ciov davaty). Under rd épyov we are to under- 
stand, according to the context (ver. 25: tnaw 
aréatodov Kat Aetrovpyiv tie ypeiag pov; and 
ver. 30: rij¢ mpdéc¢ we Aecrovpyiac), the commission 
assigned to him by the church as the bearer of 
their gifts to the Apostle, and his zeal in the per- 
formance of that service. Hence it is not his 
activity in teaching, opus a Christo ei demandatum 
(Van HenGex); or labor for the gospel (Scuen- 
KEL); or the enmity of Nero (the Greek inter- 
preters), both of which are opposed to the con- 
text, since ver. 25 designates Epaphroditus as 
Paul’s ovvepyéc and ovorpatiéryc on account of 
his office and conduct in general, not especially 
in Rome, while the latter view contradicts also 
the history (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Whether we 
are to limit his work to his sojourn at Rome 
(MryER) may be doubted. Why may it not in- 
clude his journey also, which certainly was an 
arduous one ?—Hazarding, or staking his 
life (mapaBorevoduevoc t17 Wuyxp) states the way 
in which he came so near losing his life. This 
verb occurs as seldom elsewhere as the other 
reading (tapafovAevoduevoc); yet that (rapaBo- 
Aeboeda:) has a less familiar sound than wapa- 
Bovdebecha, and has also better witnesses, and a 
sense that offers itself less readily. [lapafoAeb- 
eotat is rapaBodov eiva, ‘to be a fool-hardy” or 
‘‘reckless person,” as weprepetecda: is wéprrepor els 
vat, **to be a boaster, braggadocio” (1 Cor. xiii, 
4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 98. Th wy is 
dative of the respect in which (WinER’s Gram, 
p. 215). It is his life, not money, property, time, 
which he put at hazard, or (to keep nearer to the 
word) squandered. We see in this prodigality 
the measure of his zeal. Whether the season of the 
year, his haste, means of travel by land and water, 
were concerned in the case, is not indicated, is sim- 
ply unknown. TlapafovAevoduevog would mean 
male consulens vitz (LUTHER), since he regarded his 
life so lightly). Tiscuenvorr. (ed. VII. maj. IL. p. 
473) compares Casar ( Bell. Gal.) : adeo esse perter- 
ritos nonnullos, ut sux vite durius consulere cogantur,. 
and the verbs wapagpoverv, mapadoyifecOa, and 


finds this rendering the more suitable, because | 


there is then only ¢emeritas, not guilt, in a holy 
work. Yet we are the less to assume the re- 
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proach of a censurable temeritas in tapaBoAcieo- 
Vat, from the fact that the watchers by the sick* 
in the ancient church were named parabolani 
(from 7 a, Whence mapdfodo¢ and 
then mapaBodebecfa, are derived); yet cer- 
tainly the name implied no reproach, but 
was meant solely to recognize their fear- 
less courage. The conclusion states the ob- 
ject of the participial clause.—To supply 
your lack of service toward me. ‘Iva intro- 
duces the motive for such exposure (tapafodev- 
oduevoc TH ~uxy) which is that he might fill up, 
(avarAnpaoy), etc. Parallel to this is 1 Cor. xvi. 
17: bre rd iétepov dborépnua aitot averAjpwoar. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 9; Philem. 13; also Col. i. 24: 
avravaTtAnpo Ta borephuata Tov FAivewv Tov Xpic- 
tov. The verb denotes not merely filling, but fill- 
ing usque ad oram, and being emphatic by position, 
gives prominence to the act. The object is rd ijuav 
vorépnua, which differs from 7d iuérepov torépnua, 
by bringing to view the lack of personal minis- 
tration as defined by the genitive (rie mpdc¢ 
HéAecroupyiac). The service (Aecroupyia) according 
to the expression itself, and the context, is the pe- 
cuniary relief or supplies which the Philippians 
could not bring and present in person, but were 
obliged to remit through Epaphroditus. Luther: 
‘in order that he may serve me in your stead.” 
The apostle finely and delicately views the absence 
of the Philippians as a deficiency in that service, 
and bespeaks their grateful sympathy in the af- 
fliction of their delegate who had performed his 
mission with equal courage and skill (Myer). 
[In designating the absences of the Philippians in 
the presentation of their gift as something which 
was wanting to make it complete, he expresses 
no censure, but shows merely his affection for 
those of whose personal intercourse he found it 
so painful to be deprived, (ScuenKxeL).—H.] 
Hence it is incorrect to join juév with Aectoupyiac, 
to understand this last word in general of every 
service (Ritter: les services, dont j’ avais besoin) 
in disregard of the limitation furnished by the 
context, or even as res necessariv, and Td iuav 
borépyua as defectus qui subvenitis (HOLEMANN.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The best men and Christians often show a 
union of opposite virtues; for example, Epaphro- 
ditus. The finest delicacy of soul, which if alone 
might seem excessive and effeminate, allies itself 
to a manly courage, which sets at naught life it- 
self. The deepest love of the church does not 
exclude a most faithful attachment to its great 
Apostle, nor anxiety for the present moment for- 
bid sympathy for a distant community. One may 
reverence and acknowledge superior men, and 
yet give all the glory to God alone; may be 
anxious for his own soul, and yet give himself to 





* [The most natural ee is that hrodi 
eotehe upon himself this Epep ~ 
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the welfare of the church, and the common ser- 
vice of its membership. 

2. God looks not upon the individual merely in 
his sorrow. Every instance of God’s help is ap 
act of His compassion for the sake of others, as 
well as of the sufferer; because we are members 
together, and have joy whenever God causes any 
one member to rejoice. 

8. [Rev. J. Trapp:—Epaphroditus was sick 
nigh unto death, and Paul distressed on that ac- 
count. This should not have been if St. Paul 
could have cured him, as he did others. This 
shows that the Apostles cured the sick, and did 
miracles, not by their own power, or at their own 
pleasure, eéc.—H. } 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


All that thou doest with respect to others re- 
gard as a duty which the Lord Himself demands 
of thee. By the faithful performance of duty, 
rightly apprehended, thou dost promote the wel- 
fare of those with whom God has placed thee. — 
Above all be a brother to thy neighbor, and thou 
wilt be his helper not in joys and labors alone, 
but also in suffering and victorious endurance, 
Observe how clear a vision true Christian love 
has in all our relations, even the most difficult, 
and how strong it is even in the most trying 
times. The thread which we are to grasp, to 
hold firm, never escapes its sight; nor does 
strength to do what is right, and what is salu- 
tary, and beautiful, and lovely at the same time, 
fail its arm. Whether God's hand smites thee 
or preserves thee, still feel the pity of the Fa- 
ther’s heart which stretches out the arm and lifts 
the hand. 

Srarke:—Neither nature nor grace produces 
stoics, unsusceptible men; but the susceptibility 
of friendship, which already exists between 
kinsmen and friends, is sanctified and perfected 
by grace.—Unbelief looks to nature and medi- 
cine as the only remedies in sickness; faith 
looks to the providence of God also, by virtue of 
which He comes to the aid of man’s nature, as 
well as of medicine and care, with a special in- 
fluence and blessing. —When believers look upon 
one another, they see also the inner, renewed 
nature, through the covering of the outer man; 
and because a tender love exists between them, 
the sight of each other refreshes, quickens them. 

Riecer :—We must not expect grace to lift us 
above all alternations of feeling into a state of 
entire tranquility.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that one must be equally well equipped at all 
times. Even in the holy soul of our blessed Sa- 
viour there were changes of feeling. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—At the bottom of all love 
between individuals there must be love for the 
entire body to which they belong as living mem- 
bers ; on the other hand, this love for the whole 
body is the consequence of affection for the indi- 
viduals. 

Menken :—One might think that this tender- 
ness of feeling on the part of Epaphroditus went 
almost too far; on the contrary, we are to notice 
also here that one possessed of such extreme 
sensibility may yet be a strong man, and that a 
very tender heart may nevertheless be a very 
firm heart. It was not a trifling act for a Chris- 
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tian, one of a sect everywhere spoken against, 
everywhere hated and oppressed, which found no 
protection under Jewish or Gentile rule, to travel 
from Philippi to Rome in order to carry aid toa 
Christian teacher, an Apostle, yea, the hated and 
now imprisoned Paul, over whose approaching 
death his enemies were already rejoicing, and 
take his stand publicly before the world, by the 
side of this man, and say, ‘‘I am his friend.’”’— 
They knew that by faith and prayer one can 
move heaven and earth, but they did not regard 
faith and prayer as amulets, or talismans, that 





are able to expel all darkness and distress from 
a Christian’s life, and to raise him above all 
humble waiting on God’s help, above all sub- 
jection of his own will to God’s will. 

Hevusner:—Life, especially the life of a faith- 
ful servant of Christ, possesses great value. For 
such a life we ought to pray; and it is an act of 
God’s grace when it is preserved to the church. 

Passavant:—If one were separated ever so 
completely from all other men, still he is a war- 
rior and combatant, since in his own heart are 
the worst enemies of his heavenly peace. 





V. SECTION FOURTH. 
Warning against Judaistic teachers and wicked deceivers. 
Cuarprer III. 1—IV. 1. 
1. The disposition of these teachers in contrast with that of the Apostle. 
(Cuap. III. 1-16). 


(1) The Apostle warns his readers against the disposition of these false teachers, especially their 

pride (2-7); points out plainly the opposition between righteousness which is of the law and that 

which is of faith (8-11); declares with humility that he is yet striving after perfection (12-14), 
and concludes by exhorting them to unity (15, 16). 


Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to 
me indeed is not grievous, [irksome] but for you zt 7s safe. Beware of [the] dogs, be- 
ware of [the] evil workers, beware of the concision. For we are the circumci- 
sion, who worship (God) in the Spirit [of God'] and rejoice [glory] in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. Though I might [can] have 
confidence (also) in the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
might trust in the flesh, I more: circumcised? the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pha- 
risee: concerning zeal,’ persecuting the church; touching the righteousness which 
is in the law, blameless. But what things were gain to me, those I [have] counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things (but) loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them (but) dung [refuse] that I may win 
9 Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by [upon] faith; that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable‘ [being conformed] 
unto his death: if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.> 
Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, that I may apprehend [lay hold upon] that for which alsoI am apprehended 
[was laid hold upon] of [by] Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended® [to have laid hold upon] but (this) one thing: (J do,) forgetting 
14 those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
15 fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Je- 

sus. Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anys 
16 ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule,’ let us mind the 
same thing [in the same let us walk]. 
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1 Ver. 3. @eod is found in % A BO, and most of the authorities, whereas eo has but slight support, and 1s evidently a 


correction. [The evide: 


8 Ver. 6. ¢HAos the support G, etal. 


says TISCHENDORP, is clearly on the side of the former.—H). 
text is “ee and not the nominative mepirouy. See the notes below.—H]. 
of § AB D* F A few manuscripts have ¢jAov. 


Is it a copyist’s error (comp. 2 


Cor. ix. 2. Meyer)? The passage here would seem rather to require 7d ¢jAos in 2 Cor. ix. 2, [instead of 6 ¢yAos, masculine. 


See WrinER'’s Gram. p 65). 


P 
4 Ver. 10. Svpmopdigouevos is foundin & A B, ef al. On the other hand, cvppoppovmevos (E K L, et al.) and evvpopre- 


vil (F G, et a'.), cooneratus, have but slight support. 


er. 11. Thv éx vexpay, is well attested by % A B D E et al., better than rav vexpav, and need not appear strange after 


éfavdoracts, though Paul has elsewhere avagraccs Tav vexpav. 
i rehend meant formerly “to take in the hand,” or “ 


6A 


ie the exegetical notes infra.—H]. 
y the hand” (a Latin sense of the word). Thus Jeremy 


Pp 
Taylor (Holy Living, ii. 6) says: “There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two hands to appre- 


hend it.”— 


7 Ver. 16. arouee, for which gvvorocxetv also occurs, has after it cavéve, 7d avTd poveiv, in & C, but in some other co- 


pies has the words 
the copyists to change the text for the sake of uniformity. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Finally (70 Aocrév) as formula progre- 
diendi begins (BENGEL) as in iv. 8; Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 1), 
a section usually near the end. Hence in the 
glow of feeling the Apostle always adds ‘my bre- 
thren” (adeAgoi you or adeAgoi). It does not con- 
clude what immediately precedes (SCHENKEL), 
nor does it so necessarily indicate the end, 
that ver. 2 follows as a digression (MEYER).— 
Rejoice in the Lord (yaipere év xupiw). This 
is of the first importance, and corresponds with 
the ground-tone of the letter (see Introd. 32 1, 
2, p. 4; and comp iv. 4; ii. 17, 18, 28; i. 18, 
25). Their joy should have its origin and ele- 
ment in Christ (Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6). 
That the emphasis falls upon this expression is 
shown by the final exhortation (iv. 1) orfxere év 
kupiw (iv. 2), which lies at the foundation of that 
given here, and appropriately follows the warn- 
ing against the false teachers who would sepa- 
rate them from the Lord.—To write the same 
things to you, tome indeed is not irk- 
some but for youitis safe (rd aitd ypagew 
iuiv, guot uév ovK oKvypdv, buiv dé aoparéc). We 
infer from dxvypév (from dxvocg ‘sluggishness,’ 
‘delay,’ like movypdc, gui aliis révove facit), 
which in Matt. xxv. 26; Rom. xii. 11, signifies 
‘slothful,’ that an unpleasant task is meant, 
and that may consist in a formal repetition 
of his words. ’Aogadée (from odAdw, labo, 
vacillare facio), properly ‘firm, secure,” (Heb. 
vi. 19; Acts xxi. 34; xxii. 80; xxv. 26), or 
‘adapted to secure,’ ‘make safe,’ presupposes 
warnings against imminent dangers. It is clear 
that Paul, ‘ who writes the same things’ (ra avra 
ypdoe), only for the sake of the Philippians, 
would prefer not to be compelled to do so; it is, 
therefore, no feeling or confession of poverty of 
thought (Baur). It is also evident that ra avrd 
ypagew does not refer to consolation, exhortation, 
which would not be to him burdensome (dxvypév). 
Hence it is not the preceding exhortation to re- 
joice that is meant (BeneeL, WinsinGer, and 
others). Both adjectives lead us to think of the 
warning as directed against false teachers in 
Philippi. But in this letter Paul as yet has 
written nothing about these teachers, since those 
mentioned in i. 15, 17 sq. are in Rome and may 
be endured, whereas those here are of the most 
dangerous character. It is most natural to think 
of another letter of Paul’s to Philippi, especially 
ne aay mu Pi 45 pes iii): amav 

uiv wev émiatoAde, cic ac éav éyxirryte duviae- 
ove dtnoda, weiotac. He also says in another 





fore it, while in others again the words appear only in part. No doubt ii. 2, and Gal. vi. 16, have led 


passage (Phil. ii.), preserved only in a Latin 
translation: Ego autem nil tale sensi in vobis vel 
audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus, qui estis 
in principio epistole ejus, de vobis enim gloriatur in 
omnibus ecclesiis, The meaning of this is not: 
‘Ye are in the beginning of his letter,” but ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. iii. 1-3: ‘* Ye are from the be- 
ginning, in the beginning, his letters, letters 
of recommendation.”” Why may not an epistle 
to the Philippians have been lost, as well as that 
to the Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), and one to the 
Corinthians (BLEEK, Studien und Kritiken, 1830, 
p. 625; Winer’s Realw.; p. 673)? The view 
that gus presens dizeram should be supplied (Pr- 
Laagius, Erasmus, and others) is untenable; for 
he does not say kal ypddecv, nor can we suppose, 
with Hernricus and Pautus, that from ra avira 
ypadew to iv. 20, we have an eso/eric letter to his 
more intimate friends, while the remainder is an 
exoteric letter to the church. This is an arbi- 
trary notion, and does not help us at all to e«- 
plain the language; ‘‘it is a manifest historical 
and psychological misconception,” says MEYER, 
‘if we only think of Paul’s relations to the 
Philippians.” [Paul had been at Philippi twice 
after his founding of the church there (Acts xx. 1, 
2) where this city must have been among ‘those 
parts”? mentioned in that passage, and again on 
his return to Macedonia after the three months in 
Greece, (vers. 3, 6); and on these occasions he must 
have given to the Philippian Christians much 
and varied oral instruction. The ypdgecv as pre- 
sent will bear the emphasis—‘‘to be writing as 
I now do’’—and this could be opposed to the 
warnings which they had heard from his lips, 
when among them. The act of dictating and 
writing to them would thus be tacitly opposed to 
the easier task of merely speaking to them. He 
would submit cheerfully (ov« oxvypov) to the trou- 
ble of repeating his instructions in every form, 
with the pen or the voice, if he could only by such 
or any other means secure them against the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed. So, among 
others, Cavin and Wiesincer. Prof. Ligurroor 
understands the expression as referring to the 
Apostle’s reiterated warnings against dissension 
in this letter, and Bishop Ex.icort of his exhor- 
tations, expressed or implied, to rejoice in the 
Lord.—H.] In yaipere év xupiy we see Paul’s 
aim, in ov« dxvypdév his readiness, in dogadéc the 
church’s danger and want, and in ra airé (not rd 
avré) the variety or compass of his teachings. 
Ver. 2. Beware of [the] dogs, beware of 
[the] evil-workers, beware of [the] conci- 
sion. Baérere, followed as here by a direct ac- 
cusative, strictly means ‘ behold,’ ‘fix your eye 
upon ;’ and so in 1 Cor. x. 18; i. 26. See Wi- 
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NER’s Gram., p. 223. The proper Greek for ‘be- 
ware of’ would require a7é with the genit. after 
Baérere (Mark viii. 15; xii. 88), The one sense 
here involves the other; videte et cavebitis (Bun- 
GEL). The threefold repetition marks the Apos- 
tle’s earnestness and the importance of the warn- 
ing (Winer’s Gram., p. 609), while it corres- 
ponds gradatione retrograda (BENGEL) to the three 
clauses (ver. 3) which describe only a single 
class of teachers, and hence not three different 
kinds of false teachers (VAN Hencex). The first 
substantive (rode xivac) was a term of reproach 
with heathen and Jews, and implies ‘impudence, 
shamelessness’ (in Matt. xv. 26, roi¢ xvuvapiocc, 
less severe) ; among the Jews it (xivac) implied 
also uncleanness (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xxii. 15), and 
among the heathen that of ferocity and malevo- 
lence. Itis most natural to retain here the bibli- 
cal idea, viz., profane, impure, shameless, there- 
by indicating the moral character of the teach- 
ersin question. Hence it is not to be understood 
of mere shamelessness (CHRYsOsTOM), or this to- 
gether with covetousness (Grorivs), or ferocity or 
violence (Ritu1eT), and least of alla special class: 
homines a Christi professione ad Judeorum supersti- 
tionem reversi, imitatores canum ad vomitum suum 
redeuntium (VAN HENnGEL). Tove xaxode épydrac 
designates their activity, not as movypdy, evil to 
others, but as evil in itself, unprofitable, injuri- 
ous (comp. ddA épydrat, 2 Cor. xi. 18). See 
the contrast in 2 Tim. ii. 15. Van HENGEL is 
incorrect: gui se a Christo quidem non avertunt, sed 
superstitione illa divinam corrumpunt doctrinam. 
Ty KaraTounv, paranomasia nam gloriosam appella- 
tionem Trepitoune vindicat Christianis ver. 8, xata- 
téuva de concisione vetita, Lev. xxi. 5; 1 Reg. 
xviii. 28; non sine indignatione loquitur (BENGEL). 
See WinER’s Gram., p. 638. The language here 
states the result of their activity; with their 
circumcision they effect only an outward mutila- 
tion. This ironical and sarcastic paranomasiu 
(found often in Paulas well as in LurHer) marks 
only the quality, not the quantity (Baur), of the 
circumcision, and is to be taken passively in its 
concrete sense, ¢. e. the mutilated, not the muti- 
lators. The reference is not to idolatry (Brza, 
et al.), or to a separation of faith from the heart 
(LurHeRr), a sundering of the church (CaLvin, 
et al.), and still less to a class of teachers: 
Judzi, fiduciam suam in carnis circumcisione potentes 
atque ita ad Christum venire nolentes, sed illum con- 
temnentes et spernentes (VAN HENGEL). It is cer- 
tain that they were Judaists, as in Galatia, and 
were active at Philippi, and though they had 
no success and no adherents at Philippi, yet 
were dangerous opponents of Paul’s view of 
Christianity. The severity of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage contrasts strongly with his joy and friend- 
liness with reference to the Philippians, but was 
justified by the fact that a spiritual field so fair 
and hopeful was threatened and endangered by 
such disturbers. The condition itself of the 
church furnished a reason for his sharpness 
against them. The contrast in ver. 8 sheds fur- 
ther light on this point. 

Ver. 8. Por we are the circumcision 
(jusic yap éopev 7 meptrouh). Causa, cur, ver. 2, 
alios tam longe secludat (BenGEL). _ [Paul justifies 
here (yap 


yaucdcvaaste Ot on. 


his refusing to recognize the Judaists | a 
v true They | alted good works above the merits of Christ (see _ 








are destitute of the marks of those who answer 
to that character. They substitute an outward 
form for the spirit of true worship, and rely 
upon their own works for acceptance, instead of 
the righteousness offered to them in the gospel ; 
whereas the circumcision that God accepts is 
that of the heart and not of the letter (Rom. ii. 
29), and is the seal or evidence of the justifica- 
tion which man obtains by faith and not by deeds 
of the law (Rom. iv. 11 sq.). Christians ful- 
filled both of these requisitions for obtaining the 
favor of God, and hence they also were entitled 
to be called the cireumcision.—H.] ‘Hweic¢ pre- 
cedes with emphasis. The Apostle means him- 
self and his beloved church, which was com- 
posed for the most part of Gentiles. Hence 
7) Tepcrouh is to be understood in the purely spi- 
ritual sense, that is, Christians who have re- 
ceived circumcision of the heart (Col. ii. 11; 
Rom. ii. 25-29). Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. iii. 
28; v. 6; vi. 15.—These are further character- 
ized: who worship in the Spirit of God 
(oi rvetuare Seov Aatpebovrec). The verb is used 
absolutely, as Heb. ix. 9; x. 2; Acts xxvi. 1; 
Luke ii. 81, of the worship of God which the 
instrumental dative defines more fully as spi- 
ritual, and the genit. deod refers to the Holy 
Spirit in opposition to the human spirit. It is 
contrasted with the odp€ in its moral sense. 
Comp. John iv. 28, 24; Heb. ix. 14; Gal. iii. 8; 
Rom. xii. 1 (tH Aoyixjy Aarpeiav). Hence the 
dative does not designate the rule (Van HenGet). 
WineR’s Gram., p. 216. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7.— 
And rejoice [glory] in Christ Jesus (xa? 
kavyGuevor év Xpiot@ *Inoov). For the form of 
expression see Rom. ii. 17: v. 11; 1 Cor. i. 81; 
iii. 21; 2 Cor. x. 17. They are here contrasted 
with the xaxol épy4raz.—And have no confi- 
dence in the flesh (xa? oi év capxi reroudérec) 
denotes their moral position as opposed to the 
xivac, the impure, insolent, while that which 
precedes marks their religious sphere. Ov« im- 
plies a direct negative: gui non confisi sunt, 
whereas y# would have made it hypothetical 
(si non confisi sunt). See Winer’s Gram., p. 485. 

Ver. 4. Although I might have (more 
strictly am having — have) confidence 
also in the flesh. Kaizep is restrictive here 
only in Paul, more frequently in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (v. 8; vii. 8; xii. 17). ’Eyé sin- 
gled out from jyeic, ver. 8 (the truly circumeised 
whether outwardly or not), places the Apostle, 
who is a Jew as the false teachers were (ver. 2), 
not one of the heathen as was the greater part 
of the Philippian Church, in contrast with these 
teachers, as having confidence in the flesh (&yav 
reroidyow év capri) de jure, not de facto. His 
actual confidence is based not upon the flesh, 
upon outward advantages, but upon Christ (hence 
kai before év capi, i. e., also in it as well as Him), 
though not without his reasons for that other 
confidence and a right to it. Hence the partici- 
ple does not denote the past (Van Henaet), nor 
is it to be resolved into ‘could have’ (ScHen- 
KEL), nor is meroltnoue merely argumentum 
Jiducie (Brza, Canvin, et al.). In capxi special 


reference is made to circumcision. [This rite is 
named because it was the watchword, as it were, 


of those who, in their system of salvation, ex- 
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Gal.) —H.]—If any other man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more, introduces a comparison between 
Paul’s condition and that of the others. ‘Ez ri¢ 
dAdo is entirely general, leaving his readers to 
apply it to the Judaists. AoxeZ denotes the sub- 
jective, arbitrary judgment, as in Gal. vi. 3; 1 
Cor. iii. 18; viii. 2. No appeal can be made to 
Gal. ii. 6, 9 (ScuenKer), for there the meaning is 
‘to be found such by others, to have that repute.’ 
Ieroutévac év capi denotes the actual rerowtyjow 
éyerv, contained in the perf. With éy@ uaAAov we 
are to supply dwxd meroctévac év capi; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 24. 

Ver. 5. Now follow the specifications which 
justify this claim. His first advantage is: Cir- 
cumcised the eighth day (rep:rouy oxrajue- 
poc). The dative (not nominative, as if the ab- 
stract were used for circumcisus (BENGEL), which 
is true only in the collective sense) denotes the 
respect in which (Eph. ii. 3: réxva dioec opyie). 
Winer’s Gram., p. 215. The adjective desig- 
nates Paul in contrast with proselytes, as a Jew 
by birth, who had been circumcised on the 
eighth day, according to the law (Gen. xvii. 12; 
Lev. xii. 3).—Jn censum nunc venit splendor natal- 
tum (Van Hencet), the second advantage: Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews (é« »é- 
vouc "IopahA, ovdic Beviapuiv, ‘EBpaiog éx ‘EBpaiwr). 
These all belong together according to the sense 
and the construction, for the preposition is not re- 
peated before dvAjc. As ScHENKEL well remarks: 
The theocratic full-blood (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 
22) is contrasted with the Idumean half-blood. 
Comp. Eph. ii. 12. The tribe of Benjamin en- 
joyed and conferred a distinction, because unlike 
the Ephraimites it had remained faithful to the 
theocracy. Besides this his Jewish extraction 
(ebvyéveca) was also perfect: his mother also was 
a Jew, and not a foreigner. It is incorrect to 
understand this of Hebrew-speaking parents (the 
Greek interpreters), which the context does not 
support, or of a tota majorum series ex Hbrexis 
(Grotius), which would be unnecessary if he 
sprung from the people of Israel, from the tribe 
of Benjamin.—The third advantage: As touch- 
ing the lawa Pharisee. Kard denotes the 
reference, as td kar’ éué (Eph. vi. 21). Wuiner’s 
Gram., p. 401. Comp. Acts xxii. 3; xxvi. 5. 
His religious position, his relation to the law, is 
marked as strict, rigorous ; for the Pharisees ob- 
served it conscientiously and scrupulously. Néoc 
is not — aipeorc, disciplina, Secuot (Grotivs and 
others). 

Ver. 6. The fourth advantage: Concerning 
zeal, persecuting the Church (xara (HAn¢ 
SiiKwv tiv éxxAnoiav) describes his moral conduct 
in the relations above mentioned. The partici- 
ple is to be taken substantively as of Cyrovvrec in 
Matt. ii. 20. Itisnot equivalent to didfac (Gro- 
tivs). That which is the greatest sin of the Apos- 
tle’s life, in his oy a estimation (1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; 
1 Tim. i. 13-16), he reckons by a sort of irony in 
this controversy with the Judaizers, as a glory 
to himself.—The fifth advantage: Touching 


the righteousness which is in the law, 


blameless («ara seems Ti ite Ae 
dueurroc ents the moral result, The 
 Rteered to here (as the result of his 








conduct) is that which rests in the law, is based 
upon and determined by it; hence essentially 
that which is éx véuov (ver. 9), and not ‘ right- 
eousness under or in the condition of law’ (De 
Werte). In this respect he is ‘blameless’ 
(dueurroc) according to men’s judgment (com- 
muni hominum existimatione, Cauvin). It does not 
fully embrace Paul’s meaning to say: se nihil 
fecisse, quod morte aut verberibus castigandum esset 
(Grorius). Tevduevoc, put for emphasis before 
the adjective, signifies ‘ becoming, striving him- 
self to be,’ upon which, as the context teaches, 
he places value in the presence of God, but only 
when he opposes the carnal pride of these false 
teachers. To find here an obvious, though 
weak and lifeless imitation of 2 Cor. xi, 18-27, 
and to call this passage tame and without iater- 
est (Baur), indicates a perverted taste (Meyer). 

Ver. 7. But what things were gain to 
me, presents forcibly Paul's own position in 
contrast with (aAAd) that of these teachers. In 
driva, quecungue, which is emphatic as the fol- 
lowing ravra shows, are included the preceding 
privileges and others of the same class.—These 
formerly jv jot xépdn, Were actually gains, 
as the verb, emphatic by position, indicates. 
By ot Paul means himself, as when he was Saul 
of Tarsus, and there is no need of weakening the 
sense by taking the pronoun (jo/) as the dative 
of judgment (Erasmus, e¢ al.) The plural xepdy 
is used 0b rerum varietatem, but there is no reason 
for supplying non vera lucra, sed opinata (VAN 
Henae.) which is no more implied in the plural 
than in oi, since #v precedes.—These [have 
I counted loss for Christ (raira jyjua 6 
Tov Xpiorov Cyuiav). The perfect, after the em- 
phatice raira, denotes an actio preterita, que per 
effectus suos durat, and implies the inward deci- 
sion which has resulted inaction. It does not 
refer to the act in itself, but to the act as a re- 
sult of conscious freedom. Hence it is not ad- 
Jeci, repudiarit (VAN Hence), which ii. 3 does 
not confirm. Both the collocation and the sig- 
nification of the words are to be observed. As 
to the order, we noticethat dca rdv Xpiordv stands 
between #yyua and fjuiav: Christ must first be 
known, then the ravra are esteemed (yuia. With 
respect to the words we remark the following: 
(1) that with the accusative d:4 marks the rea- 
son (WiNER’s Gram., p. 898); (2) that rdv Xpio- 
tév denotes the well known, historical Christ, 
and (3) that ¢yuiav calls to mind Acts xxvii. 10 
(moAAne Cyuiac ov pdvoy Tov dopriov Kal Tov TAoiov, 
GAAG Kai Tov Woyv judv), and ver. 21, where 
reference is made to what had been thrown into 
the sea. Hence it is jactura, after the figure of 
a merchant who throws his «épdy7 overboara, as 
Cyuiav, in order to save his life, The various 
kinds of gain (xépd7) are esteemed as one loss 
of life, so far as these (raira) separate and keep 
one away from Christ. 

Ver. 8. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things loss. °A//d contrasts the present (yod- 
fac) with the perfect (7yyuac). Mév rem presentem 
confirmat, obv conclusionem ex rebus ita comparatis 
conjicit, (so also Meyer) and xai connects the 
present with the preceding perfect. Wuiner’s 
Gram., p. 442. [The stricter translation ac- 
cording to this view, is: ‘ But therefore also I 


}eount,’ etc. The present (iyovuac) reaffirms his 
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former judgment: He has still the same view 
of the worthlessness of all reliance on out- 
ward forms and privileges.—H]. The contrast 
does not lie in tavra (Ritter), for this only em- 
braces the driva in its widest scope.—The reason 
why he thus holds all things to be ‘loss’ (¢7- 
piav elvac) the subsequent clause unfolds: For 
the excellency ofthe knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord (di rd irepéxov tig yvdoews 
Xpictod ’Iyoov rod Kupiovuov). The explanation 
which belongs to dia tov Xpiordv does not lie in 
the relation defined by the preposition (that be- 
ing simply repeated), but in that with whom it 
effects the relation. The substantive participle 
(rd imepéyov) designates in comparison with 
those gains (xépd7) one of far surpassing value, 
which results from a knowledge (rij¢ yvdcewc) of 
the Redeemer both in His Person (Xpcorov ’Iya0v) 
and in His relation to each individual (rod xupiov 
pov). CALVIN wrongly takes it ad exprimendam 
affectus vehementiam.—For whom I have suf- 
fered the loss ofall things. [It is the aorist in 
Greck, ‘suffered,’ which refers to the definite 
epoch in Paul’s life when he experienced the 
change in his views and relations which he here 
describes.—H]. In di év he returns again to the 
person of Christ, on which, after all, everything 
depends, not on the subjective knowledge. Ta 
mwavra, where the article recalls tavra just men- 
tioned, is the limiting accusative after the pas- 
sive éCyuiadyv, which states a result consequent 
on this altered view of his character and wants. 
Luther incorrectly renders it: ‘I have counted 
loss;? and Van HENGEL: cujus causa factum est, 
ut me illis privarem omnibus.—But the Apostle has 
not merely endured this passively, for he adds: 
And do count them refuse that I may 
win Christ. Kai #yovuac indicates his activi- 
ty, conviction, knowledge, the ground of which 
is still for whom (di 6v). XxiBada (from xkvoi 
Badeiv) elvac marks the absolute worthlessness 
more strongly than Jyyuiav elvac which concedes a 
relative value: Cyuia, jactura fit equo animo, oxb- 
Bata properi abjiciuntur, posthac neque tactu, neque 
adspectu dignanda. (Bence). [Another deriva- 
tion is that from ‘oxdp, oxaréc, ‘dung,’ ‘ filth,’ 
which some good etymologists adopt, though the 
other is generally preferred.—H]. The aim and 
purpose of such a judgment is iva Xpiordv kepdfow, 
that I may gain Christ, who replaces all losses.— 
The future does not exclude present possession, 
but yet implies a fuller appropriation, which the 
present does not satisfy. Xpordy is stronger 
than simply Christi favorem (Grorivs). 

Ver. 9 attaches itself closely to that which 
precedes.—And may be found in him, «ai 
eipedG év avt@. BenGeL well observes: gui om- 
nia, ne se ipso quidem excepto, amittit, Christum lu- 
crifacit et in Christo lucrifit; Christus est allius et 
ille est Christi. Plus ultra loquitur, Paulus quasi 
adhue non lucrifecerit. It is incorrect to take the 
objective gaining of Christ (iva —— placed 
emphatically after the subjective, z.¢., the being 
found (eipy3) opposed tu #yovuat, as equivalent 
to sim, (GrotiUs) or to restrict it to judicum dei 
(Beza). How he will be found is stated in what 
follows.—Not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law. My? is used with 
éyov in the first place, because it belongs to a fi- 
nal clause, but also because it expresses a judg- 





ment concerning Paul: ‘as one who does not 
have.’ See Winrer’s Gram., p. 482 sq. Van 
HenGet incorrectly joins it closely with eipédu: 
ut deprehendar in ejus communione non meam qua- 
lemeungue habere probitatem, while Ruginwatp 
and others explain it as ‘holding fast.’ It is 
habens as a specific modal-limitation of eipéda 
év aita.—’ Euiy dixacocivyy thy éx véuov describes 
the righteousness (d:xavoobvqv) under two aspects: 
first, éujv, emphatic by position, corresponding 
to ri idiav diuxacoobvyy (Rom. x. 8) ‘his own,’ 
‘self-acquired,’ to which is opposed 7 é« eo or 
7 tov Seob (Rom. x. 8); secondly, ryv éx vépov 
with reference to the medium, as in like manner 
dixatoc éx miotewe (Rom. iii. 26) and answering to 
tiv dia riotewe (comp. Rom. iii. 21, 22, 26;. iv. 
5; ix. 82; x. 8,5, 6).—Hence he at once adds 
to the latter the opposite characteristic. But 
that which is through the faith of Christ, 
GAAa THv bia rioTew Xpiorov. Here righteousness 
(i. e., of faith) is described as the causa apprehen- 
dens or means of securing the benefits of Christ’s 
work.—But for the sake of completeness he now 
adds still under the antithetic dAAad: The right 
eousness which is of God upon faith 
(tiv éx Deovd Sixavoodvyv éxi tH riotet). It is not 
a righteousness proceeding from the subject, 
but from God (causa efficiens), which rests on 
faith as its basis. The article rf renders the 
gen. objecti (Xporod or ei¢ Xprorév), and the arti- 
cle t#v before éxi rH mioree unnecessary, because 
this limitation is immanent in the conception as 
the faith-righteousness. WuineR’s Gram. p. 135. 
MeyER incorrectly connects this clause (rj éx 
eov, etc.) with éywv, and ScHENKEL, with eipéda 
év avt@. So remote a connection is itself against 
both views. We reject also the following: Jn 
Jide (Vulg.), per fidem (Grotius), propter fidem 
(De Werte), conditione hujus ipsius fidei posita 
(Van Hencet). 

Ver. 10. That I may know him (rot yrdva 
avtév). This knowing of Christ is what the 
righteousness of faith proposes, without which 
such knowing is impossible, in the possession of 
which therefore he would be found, that he may 
be able to know Christ. In like manner in Rom. 
vi. 6, one clause with iva is joined to another 
with rod and the infinitive. Thus the process of 
the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8) is given. Catvin, 
Benaet, and others, join this clause incorrectly 
with ézi rm rioret. The excellence of this know- 
ledge lies first of all in its object, the person of 
the Lord, a practical, experimental acquaintance 
with Him, What follows airév is epexegetical.— 
And the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings (kai ri 
Sivauvy Tig avactdcews avTov Kai TY Kotveviay 
tov radnudtwv avrov). The first denotes the 
vis et eficacia which the resurrection of Christ 
has upon those who know Him, which they 
experience when they embrace by faith the 
resurrection of the Lord; whereby God de- 
clared Him to be the author of justification and 
righteousness to all and every one who believes, 
(Rom. iv. 25; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 17; 2 Cor. ii. 
14; iv. 10, 11; Col. iii. 1,2). Hence the new 


life, the striving for that which is above, the 
conversation in heaven (ver. 20), spring up in 
and with the righteousness of faith. Hence dy- 
doraoue is not to be regarded as exortus (1 1L)g 
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or divayuec to be understood as the power which 
effects the resurrection (Grorrus) ; nor is refe- 
rence had to the certainty of our resurrection 
and exaltation (Hétemann, et al.) The other 
expression, Tv Kowwviay tov radnudtwv airod, 
indicates a participation in the sufferings of 
Christ, a ovurdg yew (Rom. vii. 17. See Gal. ii. 

: © ovveoratpwuar; 2 Tim. ii. 11) a suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake and in fellowship with 
Him. Thus suffering alone does not lead to glory 
as dying does not save or make us blessed. 
With Him! But as there is no resurrection 
without death, so also is there none without suf- 
fering (Wrestncer). Hence this thought, which 
logically should come first, takes the second 
place, emphatically intimating that the second is 
something not to be overlooked if one desires the 
first. The reference is not merely to a similar 
disposition in suffering (VAN HeNnGeL), or to an 
appropriation by faith of the merit of Christ, 
(Catov), nor is it to be explained as if it were 
written tiv divauw tig Kotvwviag (HOLEMANN). 
These two things, the power of the resurrection 
of Christ and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
are objects of the knowledge which only the 
righteous by faith possess. Hence such know- 
ledge transcends all other advantages (ver. 8). 
—Being conformed unto his death, ow- 
popoCéuevoc TH Fava ty avtov. The nomina- 
tive with rod yvdva:, without its relation to 
the subject being more closely defined is un- 
usual. It would properly be the accusative of 
the subject, but is a constructio ad sensum, as 
if it had been iva yoo. Comp. John viii. 54; 
and for the opposite construction Acts xxvii. 
10. Winer’s Gram., p. 572; see on Eph. iv. 2. 
The present participle points to an incipient 
present accomplishment, which the verb shows 
to be outwardly similar to the death of Christ. 
Paul had been exposed in the cause of the gos- 
pel more immediately to a violent death, at 
the hands of the heathen in league with the 
Jews; he might at length die a martyr’s death. 
It is not therefore to be carried forward beyond 
the nearer clause, to which it actually belongs, 
to one more remote, which has its own limita- 
tions; nor does it denote a condition yet to be 
attained, or an inward ethical relation of like- 
ness to the death of the sinless Redeemer 
(ScHENKEL). 

Ver. 11. If by any means or perchanee, 
el mac, si forte, denotes a hope which naturally 
connects itself with what has been said of the 
power of the resurrectioa of Christ, of fellowship 
with His sufferings, and of the Apostle’s, own 
impending death by martyrdom. The proble- 
matical form of the expression shows his hu- 
mility in view of the glory which is the object 
of this hope. We are not to suppose any hesita- 
tion, or doubt, but only the exclusion of moral 
certainty.—I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead. Karavrfow asin Acts 
xxvi. 7. Eic¢ tiv tavdoracw tiv éx vexpav is sim- 
ply the resurrection of the righteous to blessed- 
ness. The first ae in the substantive 
_e§avdoraocc, found only here, (the verb é&avacr7- 
av in Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28; Acts xv. 5), 
en to the place en the aoe come forth 

tie yc). Beneet hypercritically refers é&a- 
ete we resurrection of Christians, and 








avdoraore to Christ’s resurrection. Our passage 
gives no support to the distinction between a first 
and second resurrection. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
1 Thes. iv. 16. [*‘*The general resurrection of 
the dead,” says Prof. Liaurroor, ‘whether good 
or bad, is 4 avdcracic tév vexpév (e. g., 1 Cor. xv. 
42); on the other hand, the resurrection of 
Christ and of those who rise with Christ, is ge- 
nerally [7] avdoraace [1] éx vexpov (Luke xx. 85; 
Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. i. A the former includes both 
the dvdcraoig Cue and the avéoraaice xpicewc (John 
v. 29); the latter is confined to the dvdoraocce 
Cage.” To infer that the righteous only are to 
be raised at the last day would contradict the 
express declaration of Christ in John vy. 26-29; 
and of Paul in Acts xxiv. 14, 16.—H]. Van 
HENGEL’s view is singular: si forte perveniam ad 
tempus hujus eventi, hence: live to the time when the 
dead shall rise. 

Ver. 15. Not that I have already at- 
tained [laid hold of] or am already [or 
have become] perfect. Oy 6 guards 
against the error of supposing that Paul would 
say of himself #9 éAaBov 7 77dn TeTeAcinua. The 
object of éAdBov is not named, hence is to be 
drawn from the context: td yvOvar avrov (ver. 
10), 7d irepéxov tie yvdaews Xpiorov Iyood (ver. 
8). ‘EAaBov naturally denotes complete, se- 
cure possession; as if he were entirely pene- 
trated by such knowledge, and it had entirely 
penetrated him, as if it had accomplished in 
him its perfect moral effect. The explanatory 
teredeiwuat defines the meaning. With this mo- 
dest literal account of his experience we are 
not to connect the figurative pafeiov in ver. 
14, which does not come forward till after the 
intervention of several other clauses (the Greek 
interpreters, Benaet, Meyer, and others); and 
also not tiv avadoracw (RHEINWALD). jus ad re- 
surrectionem beatam (GROTIUS), karavraév (Mat- 
THIES), all of which belong to the future, or 
Xpiorév (THEODORET), moral perfection (HéLE- 
MANN). BeEnGeEt well remarks: in summo fervore 
sobrietatem spiritualem non dimittit apostolus.— 
But I follow after if I may also appre- 
hend [lay hold of] that (didéxw dé, ci nar 
KatadaBw). Atoxw means (as in Rom. ix. 380; 
1 Cor, xiv. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 22) stu- 
diosi appeto, in contrast with (dé) éAaBov, and 
having the same object. The ei shows the stri- 
ving to be with humility. Kai points back to 
éAaBov; Katard3w is stronger: cum quis plene po- 
titur (Bence); laying hold firmly (Meyer). 
Comp. Rom. ix. 80; 1 Cor. ix. 27.—Because 
also I was apprehended [laid hold of]. 
The ground on which he hopes to lay hold of 
(é6 @), as in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. v. 4 (Wriver’s 
Gram., p. 894), hence equivalent to diérc. It is 
inappropriate to supply rovro as the object of 
cataia Bw, for which, kai careAjugdyv bd Xpicrov 
(Ritiret, Wrestncer, and others); for the Apos- 
tle’s thought relates not so much to the recipro- 
eal acts of ‘laying hold,’ and ‘being laid hold 
of,’ as to the effectual initiative which Christ 
has taken; and equally out of place is the idea 
of ‘being laid hold of for Christian perfec- 
tion.’ The tone of the passage, which is not 
dialectic, reflective, speaks against such inter- 
pretations as: ‘under the condition,’ (Mat- 
THIES), guo ut pervenire possim (Grotius). Lvu- 
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THER’s rendering is unphilological, ‘After that,’ 
and CALvIN’s quem admodum. We are to recog- 
nize a suggestive and fine allusion in cateAjugdyv 
to the manner of Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 3 ff.). 
[This reference appears to me doubtful.—H. ] 

Ver. 13, Brethren, adeAgoi. Familiariter fa- 
tetur (BenceL). Icount not myself to have 
laid hold of, éy@ éuavrdv ob AoyiLouat KarecAn- 
géva. <A repetition of ver. 12, which emphati- 
cally excludes himself (Acts xxvi. 9; John v. 
80, 32; vii. 17; viii. 54). The perfect as dis- 
tinguished from xaraAaBeiv, denotes the having 
laid hold and kept hold. He resolutely dis- 
cards all certainty and self-conceit, not so much 
on account of his readers and of their conduct 
(ii. 2-4), as Wuiesinaer thinks, but for their 
sakes in view of false teachers among them, or 
who might appear among them. 

Ver. 14 answers tover. ]2 5. But one thing, 
év dé, introduces the antithesis of ov Aoyifoua ; 
hence we ure to supply Aéyw (LUTHER), or Aoyi- 
Couat kareAngévat brought forward; for what fol- 
lows he maintains to be true of himself in oppo- 
sition to what he has denied to be so. There is 
no ground for inserting zo (BEeNaEL, WINER’S 
Gram., p. 620, et al.); nor d:oxw (VAN HENGEL). 
"Ev refers to the whole following sentence, not 
merely to one member of it, viz., the two par- 
ticipial clauses (Meynr).—FPorgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark, (ra pév driow 
éxidaviavduevoc, Toig dé éuTpootev érextervduevoc 
Kara oxorov diixw). The finite verb, as in ver. 12, 
is first of all defined more closely by two partici- 
ples, which stand emphatically before it. The 
first clause is negative: ‘forgetting that which 
lies behind ;’ the second is positive: ‘reaching 
out to what lies before;’ the first designates a 
purely spiritual act; the second describes a spi- 
ritual act by the posture of the body. ’Emexrev- 
vouevoc indicates the bent-forward posture of one 
stretching himself out towards an object. Brn- 
GEL: Oculus manum, manus pedem prevertit et 
trahit. The concrete expressions (éAaBor, didka, 
KaTaAaBu, Ta oricw, Ta EuTpocVeEv, EreKTEcvduevoc, 
oxorvév) gradually pass over more and more into 
the figure of a runner who in view of the goal 
before him and in thinking of the prize, forgets 
the space that lies behind. At first these ex- 
pressions are such as readily attach themselves 
to the figure—perhaps it already lay at the bot- 
tom of them—in the end they are borrowed di- 
rectly from the figure, so that rd BpaBeiov natu- 
rally follows as a part of the description. Hence 
in 7a orziow the reference is not to the advantages 
mentioned, vers. 5, 6 (PeLaaius, et al.), for these 
as attributes of the flesh (odpf) must be given 
up before the race begins, nor is it to the labors 
of the apostleship (Tuzoporet), but to the past 
attainments of the Christian life (Meyer). Td 
éurpoodev, according to the figure the space yet 
to be traversed, is the life: future experience, not 
the goal itself, which is pointed out by xara 
oxordv. The dative (rvi¢ éurpoot_ev) shows upon 
what the gaze is fixed, while the preposition 
(xar4) indicates the direction, so that the goal is 
always thought of beyond the intermediate steps: 
it is thus—goalward (MEYER), versus metam 
‘Wtver’s Gram., p.400).—For the prize of the 





high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Eic 
70 Spapeiov presents now the object towards 
which his thoughts and efforts are directed, See 
1 Cor, ix. 27; comp. Col. iii. 15. How the geni- 
tive ri¢ dvw KAfoewc Tov Yeov év Xpror@ ’Iyood is to 
be understood, a due attention to the subject and 
the figureshows. By 7 dvw xAjorc is meant the hea- 
venly calling (Heb. iii. 1: xAjow éxovpdvoc) in op- 
position tora émt ric yae (Col. iii. 2), and as usual 
kAjove denotes an action (Eph. i. 18; iv. 1,4; Rom. 
xi. 29; 2 Tim. i.9; 2 Thes. i. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26; vii. 
20). If its nature and character are thus deter- 
mined, so now is its author (rod Yeov). Comp. 1 
Thes. ii. 12. The medium is presented by év Xpior@ 
Ijoov (WinER’s Gram., p. 135 sq. Comp. Col. i. 4.) 
To connect this clause with d:dxw (CHrysostom, 
Meyer) is against both the sense and the con- 
struction. Accordingly tic KAgjoewc is genitive 
of the subject, which holds forth rd {pafeiov, 
but not the genitive of apposition (ScHENKEL). 
[On the games of the Greeks and Romans, from 
which the Apostle has drawn his illustration, 
see GAMmEs in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Ver. 15. Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded. ‘Oca oy réAewz 
begins the practical application as an inference 
(ovv) from the preceding. TéAecoc is to be distin- 
guished from rereAewpévoc: tlle, cursui habilis, 
hic, brabeo proximus, jam jam accepturus (BENGEL). 
The first word designates a character or condi- 
tion objectively determined without measuring 
its subjective development or degree; whereas 
the second determines the measure of that 
growth or progression. It designates like dyzo¢ 
(Eph. i. 1) the Christian state of which the con- 
text treats, ver. 12 (redAeiworc), Heb. vii. 11. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; Matth. v.48; Col. iv. 12; Jam. 
i. 4; iii. 2; Heb. v.14. ‘As the Gyov elvac is 
the strongest obligation to dy:wopdc, so the réAer- 
ov elvat presents the strongest incentive to strive 
after the reAewvofac” (WiEsINGER). The nature 
or extent of the perfection (7éAeoc) appears in 
vers. 9,10. The question is one not of absolute, 
but only of relative perfection. Ovv points back 
to the entire passage (1. 14), not merely to 12- 
14 (Meyer). By écoc each individual is left to 
judge for himself whether he belongs to the ré- 
Aer or not. There isno reason for understanding 
the expression as ironical, and since he includes 
himself, as self-irony (ScuzNKEL).. Nor can the 
Apostle refer to intelligence only (Grotius, et 
al.), for the point under remark is the righteous- 
ness of faith. Hence, too, a comparison with 
immature believers or beginners in the Christian 
life, v#mvoe (1 Cor. ii. 6; iii. 1; xiv. 20; Heb. v. 
13, 14) as Meyer supposes, is irrelevant. Tovro 
dpoveuev has reference to the moral disposition. 
Benaet: hoc unum (ver. 14). Unlike the false 
teachers the church should be of the same mind 
as the Apostle. The reference is not to rd Bpa- 
Beiov (VAN Henaew); the point in question is 
the true way of striving after the SpaSeiov.— 
And if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, (xai el ti érépwe gpoveire) supposes a 
case in which the members of the church differ 
among themselves in their views or spirit in re- 
gard to points which are incidental or for 
and not essential, (It is drdpuc, net Frapow, 98. to 
13) 7 ar sos mie a 
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still not rightly, as surely might be the case ac- 
cording to i. 9-11. The context does not in- 
dicate in any way how this has taken place.— 
Those of whom Paul speaks are not vfrio« (aliter 
ac perfect, Benary) nor those who have been led 
astray (Grorius); nor yet are the errors en- 
tirely indifferent ee acemrre for aroxahbype: au 
thorizes a hope of correction or recovery ; nor 
is it: si quid boni per aliam viam expetitis (VAN 
Hencet).—God shall reveal also this unto 
you (kal rovro 6 Bede iuiv aroKxadiwer is a con- 
fident hope, not a wish (Luruer). Kai also 
points to other things that He has already re- 
vealed. The verb indicates an immediate dis- 
closing to the human spirit by the Spirit of God, 
which next to the teaching (dcddoxew) of the 
church men need in order to understand ethical 
P truth. See Eph. i. 17. 
Ver. 16. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk in the same. 
[For the rendering of this verse, see remarks on 
the text.—H]. [lAjv (as in i. 14; and iv. 14) 
limits the hope by a conditio sine qua non, which is 
eic 6 od doauev TH abt ororyeiv. The infinitive 
as in German: * nur—wandeln!’. is to be con- 
strued as an imperative (WiNER’s Gram. p. 316), 
but not connected with aroxartypec eon 
or with what follows (Ritter). The verb, ac- 
cording to its derivation from croiyoc, row, order, 
(from oréxw, to ascend), signifies ‘to walk with 
and after one another,’ and is construed with 
the dative (Gal. v. 25, rvetmare; vi. 16, TO Kavdve 
tobrw; Rom. iv. 12, roi¢ iyveocy). Hence the 
meaning of r@ air@ ororyeiv is: ‘to walk toge- 
ther with each other according to or in the 
same.’ T@ air@ is more closely defined by cic 
6 igddoauev. This verb means to arrive at, to 
reach, hence has to do with an act completed at 
: a definite time, which the tense marks as be- 
longing to the past, while the act denoted by 
orotxeiv is continuous, reaching from the pre- 
sent into the future. The commonrule by which 
they are to act is that which they have experi- 
enced or gained in the Christian life—the gospel, 
truth, Christ, God’s Spirit and life—and indeed 
in its entire range as the indefiniteness of the 
expression indicates, Thus there is no refe- 
rence to the Spafziov, or any single thing, and 
the sense is: Should energy become even vio- 
lence; mildness, softness; earnestness, stub- 
bornness; reserve, exclusiveness; fidelity, nar- 
rowness; freedom, laxity; in any one point (all 
which is ri érépw¢ gpoveiv), only hold fast to the 
gospel, the Lord and His word, to the essential 
truth of the same, to that of which we have be- 
come partakers. 





























DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christianity plants and nourishes-essentially 
and chiefly joy, true joy, joy inthe Lord, in His 
word and work, His life and gifts, His excellence 
and glory. ; 

2. Irony and humor in sacred things (ver. 2: 
Katatouf—repitouh) hold almost the same place 
that the imprecatory Psalms hold — the pro- 
phetic ; the former invoke on the enemies of God 

and His kingdom what the latter — Irony 
and humor are an expression of the difference 
which exists between reality and truth, a dif- 


ference sharply recognized and as sharply ut- 
tered, without mercy for the delinquent, but with 
a tender regard for those who are to be instruct- 
ed. They occur especially in the style and 
thoughts of genial men distinguished for faith, 
at the same time full of deep earnestness as well 
as tender love, like Paul and Luther (whose 
Drecket Drecketal, instead of Dekret Dekretal, 
Meyer compares here with Paul’s sarcastic pa- 
ranomasia), They are to be distinguished from 
ridicule which only seeks to provoke laughter 
against one, and thus to achieve a petty triumph, 
and from derision and scorn which have their 
origin in contempt. It is not an allowed ridicule 
or scorn—allowed to an Apostle, even a duty, but 
in general to be condemned (ScHENKEL)—that is 
here employed. The greatness of the danger 
and of the interests at stake, the hot struggle 
at an endangered post, a true and lively sense 
of justice, the deepest sympathy with those for 
and around whom the contest is raging, and 
great spiritual keenness, sagacity, and depth of 
feeling, occasion the hard, telling, crushing ex- 
pression (see ver. 3). 

8. Two things are as important as they are 
difficult: to determine the extent of one’s advan- 
tages and gifts, and the worth and relation of the 
same. Birth and lineage, family, tribe and na- 
tionality on the one hand, and the moral charac- 
ter determined by them on the other; Paul reck- 
ons together as excellencies and gifts of the same 
kind, and holds them all in slight esteem com- 
pared with what he has in Christ. The morality 
of men belongs to the province of the natural 
life ; it depends on birth, family, position, cul- 
ture, time and circumstances, and gives reason, 
as does every favor for humble thankfulness, but 
not for proud boasting (vers. 3-5). 

4, The righteousness of faith has its advantage 
over righteousness of the law in the author to 
whom it owes its origin, that is God Himself; in 
the medium through which it is wrought, faith 
which embraces and clings to the Mediator; 
and in the experiences which it works, and which 
reach into the eternal glory, that is, Christ’s 
life and sufferings, with whom the believer has 
sympathy (ver. 10).—The worthlessness of the 
righteousness of the law does not consist in this, 
that law and advantages, such as birth, family, 
nation, morality, are in themselves valueless, 
but in the fact that man of himself, the natural 
man, without Christ, in his perverseness, does 
not rightly estimate them (ver. 7-9, and Rom. 
vii. 7-24). 

5. Progress consists in advancing from the 
possession of faith to that of knowledge, which is 
not merely an intellectual thing, but an experi- 
ence of the whole man, a transforming of im- 
pressions into views or judgments, and then on- 
ward through suffering with Christ to glorifica- 
tion with Him who perfects His servants even as 
He completed His own course. The first points 
out the material or means of progress, the second 
its form or sphere, while the end is the permea- 
ting of the entire man by the dead and again 
risen Lord (vers. 11-14), 

6. The progress of the Christian to eternal 
glory has its origin in the fact, that he has been 
ealled from above by God in Christ, and has been 





|laid hold of by Him ; its continuance in the fact, 
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that he holds firmly to Christ without content- 
edly looking back upon what has been already 
won, but with his face earnestly set towards the 
goal with the feeling that he has not yet reached 
it; and its end in the fact, that the exalted Lord 
receives him into His glory. It is thus an on- 
ward movement in one direction, without elation 
or depression, or a deviation to the right or left 
(vers. 13, 14). To him belongs the yaipere év 
xupiw who obeys the orfxere év Kvpiy (iv. 1). 

7. He who has the truth-loving heart will 
never want the helping guidance and revelation 
of the Spirit of truth; and as certainly will he 
have his waverings and his need of this help 
(vers. 15, 16). . 

8. [It seems appointed that much of the 
highest instruction should come to us (even in 
the Bible) through the sufferings and struggles 
of individual men. Perseverance in the Christian 
life is, after all, the basis of St. Paul’s character. 
‘¢T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection; 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” ‘Not 
as though I had already attained, but I follow 
after. This one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” (Dr. Howson’s Lectures on the Character 
of St. Paul, p. 212 f.)—H]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Warn thy hearers constantly by holding up be- 
fore them first of all what the Lord commands, 
and by leading them to observe what they have 
lost, and by whom they have been deprived of it. 
—Never glory in the gifts of the Lord, but only 
in the Lord of the gifts.—Do not leap over the 
valley of sorrows through which the way to the 
heights of glory passes.—Thou art never com- 
plete, never think thyself complete; what thou 
hast and art is ever less than what thou should- 
est have and be.—Far-seeing, circumspect, self- 
inspecting, watch all waverings in thyself, that 
thou mayest not depart from the one way of sal- 
vation. 

LutHer :—Thoughtless, full, surfeited souls, if 
they have once heard a word of God’s, act as if 
it were an old thing, and yawn for something 
new, as if they were able to do all that they have 
heard. This is a dangerous plague and wicked 
artifice of the devil, who thereby renders men 
confident, secure, over-curious, and ready for 
every error and schism; and they are guilty of 
the vice of slothfulness (axydia) in the service of 
God (ver. 1).—Flesh and blood say: Something 
new, else it becomes tiresome. Nay, says Christ, 
but think of me.. The word of God rightly re- 
ceived into the heart, produces neither fulness 
nor satiety, but greater desire the longer it is 
known (ver. 1 

JeRomME Scuurr:—Sie mutatam et corruptam 
esse ecclesiz doctrinam, quia concionatores existima- 
rint gloriosum esse, non repetere eadem, sed alia et 
nova afferre redeuntibus tisdem festis. ; 

Starke :—God has no respect of persons; be- 
fore Him the slave has as much worth as the 





master, the peasant as the noble, the subject as 
the prince. Wesee this, indeed, in death, which 
is God’s provost, who uses even justice, and pu- 
nishes the master with the slave.—It is a humi- 
lity which becomes those to whom God has lent 
many talents, and who have also increased them 
by usury, to act as if they knew it not, and so to 
give God all the glory.—To boast of one’s race, 
lineage, rank, and external advantages, is a vain 
ostentation ; but we may well praise those on ac- 
count of their family and descent, who also pos- 
sess the faith and virtues of their ancestors,— 
False prophets may perhaps be blameless in their 
outward walk; but without circumcision of the 
heart, it is only a coat of whitewash over an old, 
unsightly wall.—Righteousness of the law is good, 
but it does not merit blessedness, ‘which is be- 
stowed as a gift only through faith in Christ.— 
Whoever fancies that he has advanced so far in 
Christianity that he needs nothing more, may 
perhaps in God’s school hardly sit upon the low- 
est form. Christians have ever to be learning, 
and cannot finish their education during their en- 
tire life (ver. 15).—In religious matters we ought 
not to depart a hair’s breadth from the prophetic 
and apostolic doctrine; and thus many errors 
may be prevented. 

RiecerR :—As with the two scales of a balance, 
when one rises the other falls; and what I add to 
one, diminishes the relative weight of the other; 
so as one adds to himself he takes away from the 
pre-eminence which the knowledge of Christ 
should have. What he concedes to Christ makes 
him willing to abase himself, to resign all confi- 
dence in his own works. Therefore the sharp 
expressions, ‘to count as loss, as dung,’ be- 
come in experience not too severe; for to reject 
the grace of Christ, to regard the great plan of 
God in sending His Son, as fruitless, were indeed 
far more terrible (ver. 8). 

Gertacu:—The inner and outer life of the 
Christian upon earth, is a life of suffering in the 
sorrow which he feels for the sins of others, for 
his own, and for the distress of others, and for 
the oppression, conflicts, and even apparent de- 
feats of the children of God. These sufferings 
are the sufferings of Christ Himself, not merely 
similar to His; He bears them with His mem- 
bers. His conflicts and their conflicts are the 
same; it is one cause for which, and one strength 
in which, they strive; it is one victory and one 
crown which He has won, and which He gives to 
them (ver. 10).—‘ What is behind” signifies in 
this figure not merely the world and sin, which 
we have forsaken, but also our own virtue, the 
actual progress which we have made, on which 
we are prone to dwell with self-complacency, and 
so to become unmindful of our great deficiencies 
and sins (ver. 14).—True Christian perfection, 
therefore, in this world, the token of a mature 
Christian, is that, certain of his election in Christ 
he yet does not regard himself perfect, but pain- 
fully perceives the wide space which still inter- 
venes between the righteousness imputed to 
faith and the sanctification of his entire heart 
and life, and unceasingly strives to reach the 

oal. | 
2 ScHLEIERMACHER:—Are now the expression 
of the Apostle John, ‘Little children, love one 
another,” as he explains it, and the expression 
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of the apostle Paul, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord,” one 
and the same? And are both such that one can 
say of them with confidence, that they never 
weary thespeaker, and that they always strength- 
en the hearer? 

MenKEN :—The ever recurring exhortation of 
the apostle to rejoice in the Lord, was adapted 
to assure them that Christianity is something 
bright, cheerful, and joyful, to make them cer- 
tain, confident in their knowledge and walk in 
opposition to those who imagine that one must 
mix a bitterness, narrowness, and legal servitude 
with the mildness, breadth and freedom of the 
new covenant and its gospel.—There is no one 
among us, however limited his powers may be, 
whose weakness and incapacity may not be 
changed into wisdom and knowledge; his timi- 
dity into firmness and fearlessness; his hardness 
and unloveliness into gentleness and amiability, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. Hence the Chris- 
tian religion is vastly different from human mo- 
rality.—The choice of the best part is never re- 
pented of.—As in the life of the body the ques- 
tion is not, whether the man will breathe or not, 
whether he will make use of the light that is in 
the world to see or not; but as it is understood, 
that according to the laws of nature he must 
breathe, if he will live, and must open his eye 
to the light, if he will see; and as there is no 
way of supporting life outside of the atmosphere, 
and no medium for perceiving the world of mat- 
ter, except the light; so is there no other way 
of becoming partakers of the divine light and 
life except Christ, and no room for the question 
whether man can do without Christ or not.— 
All men are under sin and death, and no one 
comes to the divine light and life, to his own 
source and end—to God, except through Christ. 
—The forgiveness of sins is not indeed deliver- 
ance from sin, but it is the sure pledge and ear- 
nest of future complete deliverance, and is ne- 
cessary, and must form the beginning. 

Heusner:—The preacher should not be ever 
thinking of something new, but of what is useful, 
edifying. The Sophists made it a charge against 
Socrates that he repeated the same things.—La- 
vater’s principle of saying at least something in 
every sermon, which he was certain he had never 
said before, 7. ¢., something that he had never be- 
fore spoken either so plainly, or so urgently, or 
with such a particular application (though the 
kernel of the sermon must always be the same) is 
not at variance with that of the Reformers; for 
they also do not exclude variety in the contents, 
or diversity in the form of the sermon.—Spiri- 
tual sloth may creep over even the converted, so 
that the Bible becomes dull to them. Bunyan 
himself complained of this.—What a vast differ- 
ence between blamelessness before God, and le- 
gal blamelessness before men! How can one 
deceive himself therein !—How many an ecclesi- 
astic buries himself in his studies, while he might 
be sowing seed for eternity by oral instruction, 
visits, and the teaching of children. The more 
earnest in conversion and sanctification, the 
humbler is our state of mind, and clearer our 
knowledge of our imperfections, because we then 
first see an@ understand how lofty and distant is 





this goal of perfection, and how great is the work 
of sanctification. The Christian does not please 
himself with the conceit that he has already laid 
hold of, or attained it; this folly is far from 
him.—The influence of grace is mighty, but not 
irresistible. —The most advanced Christian thinks 
least of himself.—The Christian is not yet in 
quiet possession; he should not rest on his lau- 
reis.—The Christian knows that he is ever in ar- 
rears, and so long as there are debts still re 
maining, so long must he also work.—I look not 
back like Lot’s wife towards the Sodom I have 
left, nor long like the Israelites after the flesh 
pots of Egypt. Both kinds of looking back are 
idle and ruinous, for they make us slothful, they 
lead to unfaithfulness.—Perfect Christians, in the 
proper sense of that language, are those who know 
the goal and the way thither, 7. e., Christ, and have 
begun with earnestness to press towards it.—The 
hope of spiritual growth is conditioned on fidelity, 
conscientiousness, and adherence to known truth. 

Passavant :—Every one who will not deceive 
God or himself knows in his own heart out of 
what darkness the light broke forth with him, 
and out of what darkness old and new, it has 
long continued to break forth.—Paul forgets 
what is behind, viz., three things: 1) those ob- 
jects of pride which he formerly regarded as 
gain and glory; 2) the sins of his past life in ge- 
neral, and especially the many and great sins 
which he had committed as a persecutor and 
blasphemer of the Church; and 3) his progress 
hitherto in the new divine way of life. 

AHLFELD :—The genuine warrior of Christ may 
not. stand still: 1) he knows that he has not yet ob- 
tained the prize; 2) in the pursuit of it he never 
becomes weary; 8) he journeys towards the city 
of God, having the same mind as his brother. 

Haruess :—Three great foes of Christian and 
social virtue; 1) the conceit of being perfect; 2) 
the weakness of looking back; 3) obstinacy and 
destructiveness of self-will. 

LEHMANN :—True progress in the Christian life. 
1) From what origin must it proceed? Laid hold of 
by Christ ! 2) By what rule must it shapeitself? I 
have not yet obtained! 3) What end must it seek ? 
The prize of the heavenly calling (vers. 12-14). 

[Rospert Hatu:—As every person either has, 
or expects to have some spring of joy or source 
of consolation, there is nothing which so much 
determines our character as that from which we 
expect this to rise. So if we wish to know our- 
selves we must examine where this spring or 
source lies.—We see from the Apostle’s account 
of his experience, that it is very possible for a 
person to have great zeal for modes, and forms, 
and ceremonies, and yet be totally ignorant of 
the spirit of true religion. Real religion is 
one thing; an attachment to forms and ceremo- 
nies another. We may be very zealous for one 
particular creed, opinion, sect or denomination, 
and with the credit and conceit of our wisdom 
yet be very defective in the Christian spirit. 
This temper leads to malignity of feeling. 
There may be sufficient in such religion for us to 
hate one another, but not enough to cause us to 
love each other. Let us ‘* worship God in spirit, 
rejoice in Christ Jesus,” and be taught to value 
the great truths and promises of the Gospel as 
all in all (vers. 1, 2, 6).—H]. 


category. In xatdéc lies unquestionabl 
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(2). The destiny of false Christians in contrast with that of true believers. 
(Cuaprer III. 17—IV. 1). 


1 


7 Brethren, be followers together of me [become imitators of me] and mark them 
18 who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. 


For many walk, of whom I (have) 


19 told you often, and [but] now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and whose 


20 glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 


'For our conversation [citizén- 


21 ship] is in heaven; from whence also we look for the [a] Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall [will] change [transform] our vile body [the body of our hu- 
miliation], that it may be fashioned like* unto his glorious body [the body of his 
glory], according to the working whereby he is able even [also] to subdue all 

IV. 1 things unto himself.* Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 


my joy and crown, so stand fast in the 


ord, my dearly beloved. 


1 Ver. 20. [The yap here has the support of all the oldest manuscripts, though the passage is cited by many early writers, 


as if 5€ was the connective.—H]. 


2 Ver. 21. Before c¥upoppov some codices insert eis Td yevéoOat avTd, manifestly an interpretation. 
3 Ibid. § A Bet al. have avr@. A few copies read éavt@ [adopted in the received text.—H]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Brethren, become imitators of 
me, ovuptpnrai pov yiveode, adeAgot. 1 Cor. iv. 16: 
punrai pov yiveote. They are to look to the Apos- 
tle, to follow him, with him to act on the principle 
of following the light which they have (r@ avr@ 
oro.yeiv, ver. 16). This result is not achieved 
at once, but by degrees (hence yiveove, ‘become’). 
The ovv refers to the Apostle’s associates, as is 
evident from what immediately follows (THEO- 
PHYLACT: ovyKkoAAG abrovde Tolc KaAd¢ TEpiTaTovL). 
[The ‘‘ associates” are those whom the Apostle 
would have the Philippians to imitate, together 
with himself (réov juac); and the import of ovv 
more naturally is—‘be ye all a company of 
imitators’ (Exurcorr).—H]. Hence it is not: 
una cum Paulo (BENGeEL), omnes uno consensu et 
una mente (CALVIN), or superfluous (HEINRICHS). 
Brethren, adeAdot, indicates the fervor of the ap- 
peal.—And mark them who walk so, (kai 
okoTeiTE ToVC OUTWE TEpLTaTOUVTEC) associates others 
with Paul, who are models for the church, since 
they walk as he does.—As ye have us for 
an ensample (xatac éyere Titov juac) em- 
braces Paul and those who walk like him. ‘Hyde 
is thus neither Paul alone, especially as it stands 


after yov, while besides, we should have in that 


case éyovorv, instead of éyere, nor Paul and Ti- 
mothy (ScuenKet), nor Paul and all approved 


‘Christians etl nor ut ego meique socit (VAN 


Henge). The singular (riov) isfound not only 


where one is spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7), 


but also in regard to a plurality (1 Thes. i. 7; 2 
Thes. iii. 9). In1 Pet. v. 8 réoc oceurs where se- 


-veralare meant. The singular here indicates that 


they all present the same image, belong to the same 
an ar- 


gumentative force—‘in the measure’ (MEYER). 





Ver. 18. The Apostle confirms his exhortation 
by two contrasts (vers. 18-21).—For many 
walk (roAAoi yap repirarovaww), since there are 
many wicked persons who strive to lead others 
astray, consider us, not them. [They should heed 
his expostulations the more because there were so 
many (70/20/) whom they could not safely imitate. 
‘* The persons here meant are not the Judaizing 
teachers, but the anti-Roman reactionists. This 
view is borne out by the parallel expression, 
Rom. xvi. 18: 76 kvpiw judv Xpiotw ov dovievov- 
ow GAha tH éavrOv KoiAia, where the same per- 
sons seem to be intended; for they are described 
as creating divisions and offences (ver. 17), as 
holding plausible language (ver. 18), as profess- 
ing to be wise beyond others (ver. 19), and yet not 
innocent in their wisdom: this last reproach be- 
ing implied in the words @éAw dé jac cogode elvac 
eic TO dyaddv, axepaiove d2 cic Td Kaxév. They ap- 
pear therefore to belong to the same party to 
which the passages vi. 1-23; xiv. 1—xv. 6, of 
that epistle are chiefly addressed. For the pro- 
fession of ‘‘ wisdom ”’ in these faithless disciples 
of St. Paul, see 1 Cor. i. 17 sqq.; iv. 18 sqq.; 
viii. 1 sqq.;x. 15” (Licurroor). See the re- 
marks on ver. 18H). Tlepirareiv is not neutral 
, eirculantur (HEINRICHS), 
‘go about’ (Meyer). It could not stand ab- 
solutely after obrwc epiratoivrec. Paul wishes 
to describe more closely the moral walk of those 
in question, but he is led away from the adver- 
bial construction by the first relative clause, and 
proceeds in relative clauses to speak of the end, 
motive, and character of this walk. Hence nei- 
ther xaxé¢ (Eoumen.) nor longe aliter (Grotivs), 
is to be supplied, nor is the concluding limitation 
(oi ra ériyeca ivrec) to be joined with the verb 
to relieve the difficulty (CALVIN); nor are we to 
assume that since 7 ‘in itself needs no 


here as in 1 Pet. v. 


qualifying term, the sentence proceeds with en- 
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tire correctness with the subjoined limitations of 
the subject (Meyer). Those, whose example the 
Philippians should shun (70/Ao/) are according to 
the entire description members of the church, 
not false teachers, as in iii. 2; at the most they 
are those who, led astray by such teachers, 
have become in turn corrupters of others.—Of 
whom [I told you often, but now tell 
you even weeping, (oc roAAdnic éAeyov iuiv, 
viv 62 kai KAuiwv A£yw.) [The imperf. shows the 
habit—*‘ was aceustomed to speak of.” This is 
an instance of Paul’s repeating in his letter 
what he had said in person when he was among 
the Philippians. See the remarks on ver. 1. 
The Apostle in this passage, refets evidently 
to his former warnings, when he was at Philip- 
pi.—H]. To understand the remark of passages 
in the letter itself (iii. 2; i. 15), is untenable ; 
for these here are different persons from those 
referred to in the passages mentioned. To 7oAAoi 
corresponds roAAdnic. Why he now weeping re- 
peats that which he had formerly said without 
tears, is well explained by Curysostom, dri érére- 
ve tT) xaxdv. [Ihe evil in the meantime had be- 
com2 more serious.—H]. He writes with deeper 
emotion, with streaming eyes.—That they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ (rovc 
éxVpod¢ rod cravpod tov Xpiorov) we are to join 
with ob; éAeyov. [O01 this construction see W1- 
ner's Gram., p. 58J.—H]. Paul thus designates 
those to whom the cross is an offence or foolish- 
ness; formerly they may have been Jews or 
heathen, but now they are Christians, who wish 
to know nothing of the ‘fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings,” (Kowwvia trav radnudtwv Xpcorod, ver. 
10), to whom the ‘sufferings of Christ’ (wadj- 
para Tov Xpiorov, 2 Cor. i. 5) are offensive, who 
are not willing to suffer with Him, (cvurdoyevr, 
Rom. viii. 17), nor allow the world to be cruci- 
fied to them and themselves to the world (Gal. 
vi. 14), nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires (Gal. v. 24). The Apostle is 
speaking of immorality of life, ethical errors, while 
ver. 19 (dv 6 dedc } kocAia) indicates an Epicurean, 
careless life (év avéces COvrec kal tpvd_, CHRYSOS- 
tom). No reference is made to their doctrine of 
the cross (THeoporgr); or even to theoretical 
errors, or intellectual misconceptions. The re- 
ference is not to those who are not Christians 
(Riturer) or hostes evangelii (CALVIN). 

Ver. 19. Whose end is destruction (dv rd 
tédog arodeia) is first mentioned. Hoe ponitur 
ante alia, quo majore cum horrore hee legantur ; in 
fine videbitur. Finis, ad quem cujusvis rationes ten- 
dunt, ostendit sane, que sit ejus conditio (BENGEL). 
’Arwieia, the opposite of owrypia (i. 26) is passive. 
Benaet incorrectly regards salvator as the equiy- 
alent term, and Hernricus takes the meaning to 
be: their end is to destroy Christianity. The 
ead is described by rd réAoc (2 Cor. xi. 12-15) as 
their own peculiar, appointed end.—Whose 
God is their belly, (dv 6 Sede } Kordia). The 
belly is termed their God, as being their highest 
concern, the master whom they serve (Rom. 
xvi. 18). KocdAia from + ¢cavus, is venter 
(Matt. xv. 17; Mark vii. 19; Luke xv. 16) ute- 


ferring exclusively to it: so that this passage 
comprehends more than 1 Cor. xv. 32.—And 
whose glory is in their shame (xai 7) ddfa 
év TH aiaxbvy airov). Kai takes the place of dv. 
'H dé6€a signifies the honor and glory which belong 
peculiarly to them; that which they conceive to 
be glory, but which is actually and truly their 
shame, and willinthe end provetobesuch. Ben- 
GEL well remarks: Deus et gloria ponuntur ut pa- 
rallela. Sic venter et pudor sunt affinia. Id colunt 
isti, cujus ipsos maxime pudere debebat et suo tempore 
pudebit misere. But there is no reference to cir- 
cumcision, the genitals (BenGrL, e¢ al.) Ivis not 
intimated that they have perverted Christian 
truth to palliate their moral laxity (W1esincER). 
—Who mind earthly things. ‘The individu- 
alizing article of introduces the comprehensive 
characteristic: ra éiyeca gpovoivrec. The nomi- 
native is the logical subject (Meyer), and it is 
not vocative (WINER’s Gram., p. 183). 

Ver. 20: For our citizenship is in heaven 
(juav yap td ToAitevpa év ovpavoic imapyet), 
The confirmatory sentence (ydp) points back 
like vers. 18, 19, to ver. 17, and states why 
the Philippians should look to Paul and to 
those who walk as he does (/juév as in ver. 17 
yuac). [Their souls are mundane and grovel- 
ling. They have no fellowship with us; for 
we are citizens of a heavenly commonwealth. 
The emphatic position of jar contrasts the false 
adherents of St. Paul with the true (Ligurroor), 
On the state of the text see the notes. —H.] [lo- 
Airevua, found only here, in the N. T., denotes ac- 
cording to its termination and its derivation 
(from odctebeodac i. 27) citizenship, common- 
wealth, the rank and rights of acitizen. Comp. 
Todteiav Tabtyy éxtnoduny, Acts xxii. 28. True 
Christians have nothing to do with an earthly 
possession and existence simply, but are citizens 
of the heavenly (év oipavoic) Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 
26; Rom. v. 2; viii. 24; 2 Thes. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 
22, 23) even here. We are not to join imdpye 
with év ovpavoic, as if the citizenship did not ex- 
ist here at all, but to regard év oipavoic as de- 
scriptive of the character of the roAirevya rather 
than the place. Hence this sentence does not 
confirm the conclusion of ver. 19 (WiNER’s Gram. 
p. 453, Meyer, e¢ a/.); for it is not pertinent tosay 
‘for this very reason I warn you against them,’ 
since he does not warn but exhorts them. It does 
not confirm xatla¢ éxyere titov iuacg (WIESINGER), 
but cuupcpnrai pov yiverde Kal oKxoreite Tovc obtwc 
mepirarovvrec (ver. 17), Nor does it present the 
higher glory of the true Christian as the cause 
of his deep sorrow over the misconduct of the 
enemies of the cross (ScHENKEL), since Kal KAalwp 
is too subordinate a remark. Again, roA‘reya 
is not avaorpodh, walk, (LUTHER) nor does it re- 
fer to the Messiah’s kingdom which has not yet: 
appeared (Meyer), for it exists already even 
upon earth, and only waits for its completion — 
From whence also we look for a Sa- 
viour, the Lord Jesus Christ. ’E£ oi, an. 
adverbial expression, equivalent to unde Vales 
Wiyer’s Gram., p. 141 sq.) refers to év ovpavoic, 
not to roAirevua (BENGEL) ; but is not equivalent 
to ex quo (Erasmus), nor even to éx dv (Mat-: 
TH1es). Kai before cwrjpa indicates that He is. 





looked for (amexdeyéueda, an awaiting, ad finem 
perseveranter exspectare, Rom. viii. 19, 23, 
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25; 1Cor. i. 7; Gal. v. 5) not merely as xipio¢g 
in their woAirevua, in contrast with the ded¢ of 
the enemies of the cross, but also as a Saviour, 
in contrast with their ‘destruction’ (a7@Aea). 
Comp. Luke xviii. 7,8; xxi. 28. Kai points nei- 
ther to a relation corresponding to what has been 
said of their citizenship (MeyYER), nor to ‘con- 
duct’ (WrEsINGER), which does not agree with 
arexdexoueva. 

Ver. 21. Who will transform the body 
of our humiliation (4¢ ueracxypuarioe: Td cOua 
The TaTewecews juov) explains how the Lord 
will manifest Himself as cwr#p. The reference 
is to a future transformation which relates 
to the ocyjua or fashion of the body (ii. 8; 
2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; 1 Cor. iv. 6); and not to its 
identity. Hence Paul does not speak of the 
body alone as the object of the change (Td cua) 
but adds the genitive of characterization (W1- 
NER’s Gram., p. 187 8sq.), namely, t7¢ Tamewo- 
cewc, aS in Col. i. 22: ciua tHe capKéc ; Rom. 
vi. 8; tHe duaptiac; vii. 24; tov Savdrov rotTov. 
Curysostom well observes: woAAd rdoye viv TO 
ooua, deopeita, paoticera, prpia maoyet dewvd. 
But we must also include here the carnal, the 
sinful in man’s nature; for it is that especially 
which makes up the tazeivwouc judv. Not 
merely the body, but we ourselves (note the 
juov) suffer these things, which constitute this 
humiliation, that cleaves to the body. The ob- 
ject or result of the transformation is now stated. 
—That it may be fashioned like unto 
the body of his glory, cippyoppov 76 odpuate 
tHe 66Enc avtov. The breviloquence (or adj., 
instead of a sentence) is like 1 Thess. iii. 13; 
Matt. xii. 13. See Winer’s Gram., p. 624 sq. 
Out of this arose the variation noted in the cri- 
tical remarks. The body is now no longer 
oiua THC TaTEevdoewc, but has become odua Tic 
d6Eyc, and as that was ours (7uv) so this is 
his (avrov). The body comes forth from our pre- 
sent humiliation, and becomes a participant in 
the glory of Him who has transformed it. This 
is to be effected by the change which makes it 
like, conformed to, the body of His glory; hence 
through a transformation into His image (Rom. 
viii. 29), which begins even here (2 Cor. iii. 18: 
petauopgobueda). [The body is that which ex- 
hibits His glory not merely because He has it in 
His glorified state, but because His glory in that 
state so pre-eminently appears in the spiritual 
body with which He is there clothed, and which 
stands forth as the type of the spiritual body into 
which every one of His true followers will be 
transformed.—H.] H6LeMann joins judy with 
caua, avtov with oduatt. HamMonp explains 
ciua as the church: LurHer supposes only the 
weakness and frailty of the body to be meant, 
Meyer, the change which first begins at the time 
of Christ’s second advent. All of these views are 
more or less faulty. He has the power neces- 
sary to produce such a transformation.—Ac- 
cording to the working whereby he is 
able also to subdue all things unto him- 
self. On xara tiv évépyecav, see Eph. i. 19, 
where row kpdrove Tic layvoc avrov is added, while 
here we have row divacdat avrov Kat brordgat avto 
ra ravra. Since all things are and must be sub- 
ject to Him, He ean also (xai) transform the 
(body peracxnuarifev); for the «ai connects that 





verb with imordga. It is an argumentum a ma. 
Jori (brordga avty ta wdvta) ad minus (ueracyn-— 
parifev). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; 50-57. It 
is incorrect for HéLeMaNN to connect divacdar 
and imordgac by xai, as if Paul would say that He 
is able to do all things and subject all things to 
Himself. [Ta rdvra is stronger with the article: 
not only this, but all the things together which re- 
quire infinite power (comp. ver. 8).—H. 

Cuap. IV. Ver. 1. Therefore (dor) intro- 
duces the conclusion, as in ii. 12. The section 
extends from iii. 1 to iv. 1, not merely from iii, 
17 to iii, 21 (Meyer); for orfxere év xupiw points 
back to yaipere év xvpiw. [So extended a refe- 
rence of @ore is uncommon and not necessary 
here. In view of the glorious destiny which 
awaits those whose citizenship is above, they 
should persevere and not frustrate such a hope 
(vers. 20, 21). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 58.—H.]—My 
brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, is an expression of his 
love and recognition of them. ’AdeAgoi pov 
indicates the relation of fellow-believers with re- 
spect to the personal fellowship, which not only 
renders the Philippians an object of s} ecial love 
(ayaryroi), but also of earnest longing (xat ém- 
r6dyra ; comp. i. 8). [The Apostle’s separation 
from them was so painful because his affection 
for them was so strong —H.] Xapd marks the 
personal, orégavég pov the official relation: they 
are the joy of his heart and the honor of his of- 
jice (SCHENKEL). The first expression refers to 
the present, the seeond reaches onward into the 
future. [The orégavoc among the Greeks was the 
emblem of victory, and not of regal power or dig- 
nity, which was denoted by diddyua. On this 
distinction see Smiru’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 597 (Amer. ed.) Hence * his converts 
will be his wreath of victory ;” for it will appear 
that he ‘did not run in vain,” (ii. 26), and he 
will receive the successful athlete’s reward. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 25 (Ligurroor).—H.]— So 
stand fast in the Lord (oitwe orfxere év Kupiw); 
i.e., a8 Land those who walk with me stand (iii. 
17) and as I have exhorted you (iii. 1 sq.) Comp. 
i. 27. Benaet, incorrectly, ita, ut statis, state 
[which disagrees with ii. 17.—H.].—Beloved 
(ayaryrot) thus repeated shows his ardent affec- 
tion for them, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The instinct of imitation gives force to the 
power of example; and the Apostle here does not 
present merely his own apostolic character, but 
joins with himself those who walk with him.— 
Sympathy and community of feeling render spe- 
cially effective an example which embodies ethi- 
cal views and principles. Hence precisely in the 
section where the citizenship of Christians in 
heaven is brought forward, this appeal is spe- 
cially appropriate. Manifold as may be the 
forms of life in individuals, they are yet features 
of one image; they harmonize with each other, 
are not discordant; the many reflect one type 
(ruréc). The power and frequency of evil ex- 
ample (1 Cor. xv. 33) make it the more necessany 
to regard the Apostle’s exhortation. 

2. Enmity to the cross of Christ, which takes 
offence at Christ’s form as a sufferer, and His 
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path of suffering wherein His followers ought to 
walk, has its ground not exclusively indice’, but 
to a great extent, in a sensual character, subject 
to the lust of the world, by which many are go- 
verned even in the church. From an occasional, 
easy, and subtle service of the senses it may come 
to be uninterrupted and overbearing. Gentle- 
ness towards the natural man is cruelty towards 
the spiritual. Forbearance towards sensual de- 
sire ends in the loss of eternal glory, and that 
which passes current under the forms of conven- 
tional propriety, is in truth often a shame and 
disgrace. 

8. The stand-point in the Christian life which 
fixes the eye on the future, the familiarity with 
God which maintains a close connection with the 
church, militant on earth but triumphant in hea- 
ven, and does not suffer the child of God to for- 
get his eternal inheritance, affords the surest pro- 
tection against evil example, and gives to good 
example its strongest attractive power. 

4, [Neanper:—The earthly mind Paul would 


say (vers. 19-21) must be far from us, who are’ 


Christians; ‘for our conversation,’ (more cor- 
rectly ‘citizenship’) is in heaven.’ His mean- 
ing is, that Christians, as to their life, their 
waik, belong even now to heaven; in the whole 
direction of their life existing there already.— 
This he deduces from their relation to Christ, 
their fellowship with Him to whom they are in- 
separably united, so that where He is there are 
they also. While here, they are sustained by 
the consciousness that Christ now lives in hea- 
ven, manifested to believers, though hidden from 
the world. Thither is their gaze directed, as 
their longings rise towards a Saviour, who will 
come again from thence to make them wholly 
like Himself, to fashion them wholly after His 
own glorious pattern, to transform them wholly 
into the heavenly. Hence Paul says: ‘From 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; who shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.” There is not presented here a re- 
surrection, as a restoration merely of the same 
earthly body in the same earthly form; but, on 
the contrary, a glorious transformation, proceed- 
ing from the divine, the all-subduing power of 
Christ; so that believers, free from all the de- 
fects ofthe earthly existence, released from all 
its barriers, may reflect the full image of the 
heavenly Christ in their whole glorified person- 
ality, in the soul pervaded by the divine life and 
its now perfectly assimilated glorified organ. 
5. [Car. Worpsworta:—Christ, at His own 
transfiguration, gave a pledge and glimpse of the 
future glorious transformation of the risen body, 
and thus prepared the apostles to suffer with Him 
on earth, in order that they may be glorified for- 
ever with Him, in body and soul, in heaven (XN. 
T. Commentary, vol. ii. p. 8357).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In lack of faith is found the cause of lack of 
joy.—There is no true renewal without humbly 
going to the cross of Christ. The bodies of many 
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who profess to be renewed, are temples of the god 
of the belly and of his servants to whom Christ’s 
cross is so entirely an offence, that they are even 
its enemies.—He who does not see the Easter sun 
rising behind the cross on Golgotha is no true 
Christian, does not cling fast to the good exam- 
ple of the apostles, and the faithful in the church, 
and becomes himself an evil example which may 
frighten away and even destroy others. 

SrarKeE :—Not all who point out the way to 
heaven will themselves be received into it. Many 
helped to build the ark of Noah who did not en- 
ter it.—Thou rejoicest when thou canst lay off 
an old garment and put on a new one: why art 
thou troubled because thy body shall experience 
corruption? By this means it lays aside not only 
what is worthless but attains to a glorious trans- 
formation (ver. 21). 

Rieger :—Our house, home, city, and father- 
land where we belong, the seeking and hoping 
for which govern all our thoughts, are not mere 
fancies to be grasped only by the imagination, but 
exist in heaven; God has prepared them there; 
and faith in His word affords us a complete re- 
presentation of them. 

GzrLacu:—Every one whois not redeemed by 
Christ’s cross from sin and from the present evil 
world, serves his flesh and minds earthly things, 
though his imagination take ever so exalted 
flights, though he be a philosopher, or a slave to 
grovelling lusts.—No Christian can find perfect 
rest until even the last trace of sin is overcome 
and destroyed: hence his life upon earth is a life 
of waiting and longing. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—If a man still values and 
seeks sensual good he is then an enemy of the 
cross of Christ. kf he has earthly honor in view, 
and desires to distinguish himself before the 
world, he is then an enemy of the shame of Christ 
which accompanied His sufferings.—Eternal life 
is not to be thought of apart from a man’s recon- 
ciliation with himself and with Christ, who has 
left peace as His most beautiful legacy to His fol- 
lowers. 

Hevusner:—They who will not recognize the 
crucified Redeemer as their only righteousness, 
who are proud of their legal virtue, are as much 
enemies of the cross of Christ as those who from 
a fleshly mind will not follow the crucified Re- 
deemer, nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires.—Pride and the lust of the world 
can make a man an enemy of the cross of Christ.— 
The holiest thing may become an offence to a cor- 
rupt heart, and excite violent opposition.—Even 
evil examples must be salutary to the Christian, 


‘because they deter him from evil: they present 


it to him in all its fearfulness and render him 
anxious for himself.—The man who opposes the 
cross of Christ, labors for his own ruin.—That 
which is honorable with God, the worldly man 
does not understand at all_—The present body 
disturbs the heavenly life; and hence this body 
is to be glorified. The future body will promote, 
facilitate the spiritual life. We are to aitain to 
a complete likeness to Christ, even the bedy is to 
become like His; but as the condition of this 
the soul here must first resemble His soul. The 
power of Christ extends to the new creation of 
our bodies and of the world.—Though difficult, 


the Christian may guard himself against the de- 
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structive influence of evil examples. 1) He has 
no lack of good examples around him; 2) He 
sees the fearfulness of evil examples; 8) He has 
a heavenly calling.—There is a Christian use of 
bad examples as well as good. 

PassavaNnt:—This is the three-fold divine 
working of the one Redeemer; He has redeemed 
His people from the curse of sin through His 
blood; He redeems them more and more by His 
Holy Spirit from the power of sin, and He will fi- 
nally redeem them from all misery and all oppres- 
sion in this evil, godless world, and bring them 
to His heavenly kingdom. 





—, 


his own life the measure of spiritual discernment 
bestowed upon him (ver. 16).—All progressive 

revelation of the Spirit, all new light of which 
man is made partaker, presupposes a faithful ap- 

plication of what has previously been given (ver. 
15).—If each one were careful to put in practice 

with strict fidelity his own measure of Christian 

knowledge, without contending with others about 

matters wherein they differ from himself, how 

many schisms might have been avoided in the 

church, how many differences might for its inte- 

rest have been overcome and adjusted !—H. ] 





VI. SECTION FIFTH. 


Concluding exhortations designed to secure co-operation between the Philip- 
pians and the Apostle. 


CuaptTer IV. 2-20. 


(1). Exhortation to unity addressed to individuals. 


Cuap. IV. 2, 3. 


2 I beseech Euodias [Euodia]', and [I] beseech Syntyche, that they be of the same 
8 mind in the Lord. (And) [Yea]? I entreat thee also, true yoke fellow, help those 
[these] women,’ who labored [strove] with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and 


with other [others] my fellow laborers, 


whose names are in the book of life. 


1 Ver. 1. [On this change of the name see notes below. The Geneva version has the feminine form of the name instead of 
the masculine. STEPHENS’ text has Evwdiav, which means ‘fragrance ;’ but the correct reading is Evodiav, ‘good way,’ ac- 


cording to all the uncial manuscripts.—H. ] 


2 Ver. 2. [The common text has «ai, but vai is undoubtedly the correct reading —H.] « 

3 Jbid. [Our English version misleads the reader here. In the Greek the first pronoun (avzais, ‘them’), refers to Euodia 
and Syntiche, and the second (airwes—‘ since they’) assign them to the class of co-laborers with Paul whose toil and con- 
flicts (cvv79Anoav) they hadshared. The translation therefore might be: ‘help them, since they labored,’ ete.—H.] 

4 Ibid. [For this use of ‘other’ (others) see the note on ii.3. Instead of the appositional form it may be rendered: 


‘the rest of my co-laborers..—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 2. I beseech Euodia, and I beseech 
Syntyche, ’Eiodiav rapaxade wai Suvrbyzyv ra- 
paxaa®. From the general exhortation (ver. 1) 
the Apostle passes to one addressed to indi- 
viduals. The relation of the persons being 
known to the readers, it was unnecessary to de- 
scribe it. The repeated zapaxaad, I exhort (not 
so correctly beseech) indicates that each of them 
needed the admonition; they were both in fault. 
The repetition is not merely ad vehementiam affec- 
tus significandam (Erasmus). The names, com- 
mon also elsewhere, belong to women, as avrai¢ 
(ver. 3) demands; but the persons are otherwise 
unknown. Grortus incorrectly regards both as 
men. Hammonp regards only the second asaman, 
and Baver both as parties. Scawxecier regards | 
the first as the Jewish party, the second as the 
Gentile Christian party ; but they did not labor 





with Paul (ow#Anodv po). The Apostle ex-| 


horts:—That they be of the same mindin 
the Lord (70 aird gpoveiv év kupiw). Seeii. 2, On 
this agreement the Apostle lays special stress; 
it belongs to the orfxere év xvpiy. They must in 
some way have been alienated, but on what oc- 
casion, in what cause or manner, is not stated or 
hinted. Hence it cannot be said that, as the ex- 
pression is borrowed from ii. 2, the motives for 
this estrangement must have corresponded to 
those mentioned in ii. 3 (WresinaeR, De Werte). 
With as little reason can it be said that they are 
deaconesses. [Those who hold that such an or- 
der existed in the primitive church generally 
think that these women belonged toit, and that 
their variance was the more unworthy on that — 
account.—H. [ 
Ver. 3. YealI entreat thee also, true yoke 
fellow. Nai, very common as particula affirm- 
antis, but as particula obsecrantis, only elsewhere _ 
in Rev, xxii. 20. 1t indicates the seriousness of 
the affair to the Apostle that he turns with h 
entreaties (épwr6), to still another (Kai ce) b 





[Neanver:—Each one is required to apply to _ e 
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sides the women. It is not clear who it is that 
he invokes in yrfove cifvye. The substantive, in 
the N. T. found only here, is plain from its op- 
posite, érepofvyeiv (2 Cor. vi. 14), as also from the 
use of Cvydc¢ (figuratively: Matt. xi. 29, 80; Acts 
xv. 10; Gal. v. 1; literally, 1 Tim. vi. 1; Rev. 
vi. 5); hence partner, associate, and the rela- 
tion of this person to Paul is described as very 
close, as that of one who draws at the same yoke 
with himself. [It is a stricter connection than 
that of cuvepyéc. The epithet yv#ore describes 
the nature and character of this person (ii. 20) 
as genuine, pure, true. Hence it cannot appear 
strange that Paul did not address him by name: 
every one is supposed to know him. It is incor- 
rect to regard ci{vye asa name (CHRYsSOSTOM, 
Meyer, distinctly; Wresinaer with hesitation), 
as a designation of Epaphroditus (Grorius), or 
of Timothy (Estrus), for these could not have 
bsen addressed as in Philippi; or arbitrarily of 
Silas (Benaet), of the husband of one of two wo- 
men (the Greek interpreters), or of Paul’s wife 
(Ctemens Avex., Erasmus, e¢ al.) contrary to 
the history (1 Cor. vii. 8) and against the gram- 
mar (masculine form). [The noun may be mas- 
culine or feminine, but the adj. has properly 
three terminations, and must be masculine here. 
Other conjectures, on the supposition that an 
anonymous person is meant are, that it may have 
been Luke who appears to have been absent from 
Rome when the Epistle was written (see on i. 1) 
or Epaphroditus (Liaurroor) at the side of Paul 
as he wrote, and whom he addressed (tapaxaaa) 
at the moment.—H.] Laurent’s view (Neutest. 
Studien, pp. 134-137) is worthy of notice. In 
reply to the assertion that the name Syzygus 
does not occur, he remarks thit names are not 
objects of literature, but products of social or 
civil life, as for example, Onesimus, Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi. 12). He explains the 
passage thus: ‘ Thou, who, a genuine Syzygus, 
hast already by thy birth (yvfove) and thy name 
been called to be a yoke fellow and helper of all 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, lay hold now 
also of the work together with these two sisters, 
that they through thy aid may carry it forward 
with one spirit, not as heretofore, in discord! 
For Paul does not mean to blame them (as in ii. 
20) but to praise them, and hence would not im- 
ply that he has only one yv#otov cilvyov in Phi- 
lippi.” Like Evodia (way of faith), Syntyche 
and Syzygus appear to him to have been names 
received after baptism, as in the case of others, 
whose names are more familiar tous. [The best 
view after all seems to be that of Meyer, Lav- 
RENT, and others, that Syzygus or Synzygus 
(civfvyoc) is a proper name, borne by one who 
had been associated with Paul in Christian la- 
bors, who was at Philippi when the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere uses this word (ohCvyoc 
of any one of his official associates, being us 
in fact nowhere else in the N. T.: it is found 
here in the midst of other proper names (vers. 
2,8); and the attributive yrjore corresponds 


finely and significantly to the appellative sense 
of such aname. That such an alliteration is 
not foreign to Paul’s manner, see Philem., vers. 
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he name, it is true, does not appear. 


anywhere else; but many other names also are 
found only in single instances, and certainly many 
names to us must have been in use among the an- 
cients which have not been transmitted at all. 
Paul himself repeatedly mentions persons in his 
epistles who are named only once, and a cata- 
logue of names might be made out from the Acts 
of the Apostles, of those whose whole history for 
us lies in a single passage. See Meyer's Brief 
an die Philipper on iv. 3.—H.]—Help these 
women (ov/AAauBdvov airaic) presents the object 
of the request. The verb (Luke v. 1) signifies ‘to 
take hold vigorously with,’ ‘to assist one,’ @. e., 
here to re-establish harmony. It is not ut habe- 
ant, unde se suosque sustentent (GRrorivs), against 
the context.—Who strove with me in the 
gospel, states the motive for helping these 
women in the work of reconciliation. Hence 
he adds aircvec—ut que (see Eph. i. 23). ’Ev 
evayyediy marks the sphere, as in 1 Thes. iii. 
2, in which they had labored with him (ouvft- 
Anodv jot). The verb points back to the be- 
ginning of Christianity at Philippi, when the 
women embraced it (Acts xvi. 13), and had 
exerted themselves to advance it. They had 
contended at Paul’s side for the gospel, and 
ought not now to strive against one another, 
against Christianity and against Paul; they 
are so useful and deserving in other respects, 
they should be right also in their relation to 
each other.—With Clement also, and with 
my other fellow-laborers (werd kai KAfuev- 
Tog Kai Tov AoiTav ovvepy@v pov), brings to view 
the fact that various persons at Philippi at 
that time were harmoniously engaged in behalf 
of the gospel, men, as Clement and others, 
as well as (xai-xai) women associated with them. 

Paul thus exalts the merits of Syntyche and 
Euodia who labored in such company. Clement 
was a Philippian ; which is evident, but nothing 
further, not even that he was a teacher (Meyer). 

We have no right to suppose him to have been 
Clemens Romanus (Catholics), or Flavius Cle- 
mens, Domitian’s patruelis (Baur). He does 
not of course mention the Aocroi ovvepyoi by 
name, because it is superfluous, as in the case 
of the yvrfow¢g obfvyoc. [The closer proxi- 

mity and the nature of the thought connect era 
ovvepyov pov with ovv#Ancav, rather than with 

ovAAauBavov avraic. The position and influence 
of the women as co-partners in Christian service 
with Paul and his associates rendered the spec- 

tacle and effects of such strife the more deplo- 

rable, and thus enforced the appeal (cvAAauBé- 

vov) to strive the more earnestly to promote 
harmony between them.—H.]. In his joy on 
their account he adds:—Whose names are 

in the book of life, dv dvéuata iv BiBAw Cafe. 

fWe are to refer Gy Cwij¢ to tov Aorov apart 
rom CLEMENT, because the Apostle having named 
the latter would recognize the others though 

unnamed by him, as yet having their names 
written in heaven (MryeR, Exuicorr and others). 

This expression does not of itself decide whether 
these other fellow-laborers were living or dead, 

but certainly it is altogether improbable that Cle- 
ment was the only one of them who still remained. 

—H,] The figurative expression was suggested 
perhaps by iii. 20, for the registers of the citi- 
zens of Israel, out of which one’s name was 
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erased on his decease prepared the way for the 
expression ODO”) WDD (Exodus xxxii, 82; Isa. 
iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Ps. lxix. 29; Dan. xii. 1) 
which was adopted in the N. T. (Luke x. 20; 
Acts iii. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 15) in order to 
mark the certainty of the eternal inheritance, 
the blessedness which is to be reached by faith- 
ful striving. [It is clear from the expression 
‘‘blotting out of the book,” (Kev. iii. 5) that the 
' image suggested no idea of absolute predestina- 
tion. For the use of the phrase in Rabbinical 
writers see Wetstein here (Licgutroor).—H. ] 
’Eori is to be supplied, not the optative (BENGEL). 
It is the joyful certainty, not a wish that Paul 
. has in mind here. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The servant of the word of God ought not 
only to exhort the whole church from the pulpit, 
but also with a special care for souls to warn in- 
dividuals. 

2. The pastor in his oversight of souls should 
not stand alone, but be aided by others properly 
qualified. The lay-element should be cultivated 
for the service of the church. 

8. Goodness at the beginning does not protect 
one froma fall afterward, nor courageous striving 





for the gospel from ill-natured arrogance to- 


a 
wards others, nor the vanquishing of outward 
foes from weak indulgence towards one’s self, 

4. The unity of the church as a body must 
extend into the narrowest circle of neighborhood 
and home. 

5. He who will exhort, incite others, must gen- 
erously recognize what is praiseworthy, and at- 
tach himself to the good which already exists. 

6. Women are to be highly esteemed in the 
church for their services; but they should act 
with men (vera), and not work independently. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—There are peace-disturbers enough, 
but not so many peace-makers. To the work 
then! and help check those who love contention, 
and thus make peace!—Even women are to help 
in extending the kingdom of God with their 
prayers, gifts, good counsel, eic., and to contend 
fearlessly for the gospel. 

Riecer:—A tried, approved mediator can of- 
ten by the grace of God adjust many difficulties. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—Let us strive with all our 
powers to extend Christian fellowship, and yet 
not weaken it. 

HrvusnerR:—To have a genuine colleague is 
not a privilege granted to every one (ver. 3). 





(2) General exhortation to Christian joy. 


(Cuaprer IV. 4-7). 


4,5 Rejoice in the Lord always: Ce’ again I [will] say, rejoice. 
The Lord is at hand. Be careful for no- 


6 tion [gentleness] be known to all men: 


Let your modera- 


thing ; but in everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
7 request [requests] be known unto [before] God. And the peace of God, which pas- 
seth [every] understanding, shall keep [guard] your hearts and [your] minds through 


[in] Christ Jesus. 


1Ver.4 [This ‘and in the A. V. answers to xaé in the common text, which is, however, unwarranted. For the asynde- 
ton which thus occurs, see WINER’S Gram., p. 5387. See the notes below on ép@.—H. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Rejoice in the Lord always (jyai- 
pete év kupiw wavrore) takes up in connection with 
ver. 3 (dv dvéuara év BiBAw Cwijc) the theme of the 
epistle. See iii. 1. A tone of special emphasis 
rests on ‘‘ always” (wdvrore): there lies the dif- 
ficulty and the glory of rejoicing in the Lord. 
—Again I will say, rejoice (rdéjw épé, 
yaipere) repeats the command with emphasis.— 
BENGEL incorrectly joins wdvrore with maéAwv.— 

The verb (ép@) is future. not present, as in the 

.V. This reiterated exhortation is the more 
remarkable when we recollect that Paul as he 
wrote or dictated the letter had his right arm 
chained to the arm of a Roman soldier, or at all 





events was a prisoner under the eye of a sentinel 
who never left him (see Acts xxviii. 20).—H. 
Ver. 5. Let your forbearance be known 
to all men, though without any external no- 
tation, connects itself logically with yaipere, 
since joy has of itself a tendency to make us 
mild and gentle: gaudium in domino parit veram 
eequitatem erga proximum, (BENGEL). TO émceckéc 
iyuov is stronger than the substantive, érveixeca 
(2 Cor. x. 1; Acts xxiv. 4), and implies that 
this quality (rd émecxéc) pervades the entire 
nature of the iuav. Comp. iii. 8; Rom. ii. 4; 
Heb. vi. 17. It signifies mildness, forbearance, 
(used with duayoc, 1 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. iii, 2; 
between eipyvixh and ebrecdhe, Jas. iii. 17; with 
ayatéc, 1 Pet. ii. 18), hence not ‘becoming 
conduct’ (Marruies), It is to be known te 
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all 
ception, to strangers, and so much the more to 
neighbors, because they have such occasion to 
see it manifested towards themselves and to- 


(yreodtra maow avdpdroc) without ex- 


wards others. The context leads us to think 
more directly of the adjustment of difficulties, the 
removal of dissension ‘(vers. 2, 8) for effecting 
which the gentleness which spares the delin- 
quent is a great assistance. [The émiecxéc iuav 
stands in cuntrast to the axp:Sodixaioc, as being 
satisfied with less than is one’s due. Arist. 
Eth. Nic., vy. 10 (Liaurroor).—H.]—The Lord 
is at hand (6 xbpiog éyybc) in whom they are to 
rejoice, hence Christ, under whose eye they are 
to walk and act, who will also judge them: judex 
vobis propitius, vindex in malos (BENGEL). This is 
a strong motive to the exercise of forbearance. 
We are not to refer kipiog to God (CaLvin), since 
mpdc Tov Fedv follows in ver. 6, and the subject 
here is not that of the providence of God, 
but the zapovoia or advent of Christ. Meyer in- 
correctly joins it with what follows. [This near- 
ness of Christ admits of other explanations. It 
may mean that He is ever near to His people as 
their efficient supporter and helper, so that with 
such an arm to defend them they have nothing 
to fear from the power or malice of their ene- 
mies (comp. Matt. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 7); or, 
more probably, that He is always near to them 
in point of time, will soon come to relieve them 
of their cares and trials, and receive them to 
their appointed rewards and rest in heaven 
(John xiv. 3; Rom. xiii. 11, sq.) See note on i. 
7. There is no necessary, certainly no exclu- 
sive, reference here to a definite expectation of 
the near advent of Christ, and the end of the 
world.*—H. 

Ver. 6. Be careful for nothing, (udév pepi- 
vate) enjoins freedom from anxiety since gaudi- 
um in domino legitimam securitatem in suis rebus pa- 
rit (BENGEL). Mydév, accusative of the object, 
excludes every subject of harassing care, whe- 
ther fruitless labor or the events which precede 
the Lord’s advent (ver. 5); hence not anxious 
solicitude merely is forbidden (Grotrus).—But 
in every thing (4A2’ év ravri) is the antithesis 
to undév (comp. Eph. v. 24).—By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be known unto God, (rij tpocevyy 
kai TH Oehoet wera evyapiotiag Ta aithuata buov 
yrupiléctw mpdc tov Sedv) is the antithesis of 
uepiuvare. He who rejoices in the Lord has 
not to do with ‘earthly things’ (ra ériyea, 
iii. 19). Ta airjyara ine, are the contents or 
objects of the prayers, desideria vestra (Luke 
xxiii. 24; 1 John v. 15). The verb yrwoiléiodw 
has a threefold limitation: 1) the way (rj tpocev- 
Xf kai ry defoe) which the article points out as 
the appointed one, and its repetition as consist- 
ing of two parts or acts (on the difference see 
Eph. vi. 18); 2) the accompaniment: perd eb- 
xaporiag (comp. Eph. v. 4; Col. ii. 7; iv. 2), 





*(NEANDER 8 ts still another, or at least a modified 
interpretation. ‘The consciousness that “the Lord is nigh,” 
furnishes a motive forthe exercise of forbearance under pro- 

n. His persecuted people walk in the sight of the Wood 
and dare not give way to passion in the near presence of Him, 
who endured every wrong with heavenly patience and long- 
suffering. is consciousness that the near will also 
restrain them from wishing to anticipate His justice, to take 
the work of retribution into their own hands.—H.] 





which should never be wanting in prayer and re- 
quest; and 3) the direction (mpd¢ tdv Yedv) to 
whom the prayer should be directed. We are 
not to run to men with our complaints and la- 
mentations. Benge. well points out the connec- 
tion of vers. 4-6: ¢ristitiam et curam comitatur 
morositas. 

Ver. 7. And the peace of God, which 
passeth every understanding. Kai adds now 
a promise. Joy in the Lord is accompanied by 
the peace of God, etc. The genitive marks the 
author (see Eph. i. 2; Col. iii. 15; and comp. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 186), and the participial 
clause the value of the peace which as the con- 
text shows must be understood as an inward 
state or peace of soul, in contrast with violence 
(ver. 5), anxiety (ver. 6) andin connection with 
joy (ver. 4). Hence ‘the peace’ (cip#vy) is not 
harmony with one another (MryeEr), which does 
not accord with the following predicates, nor re- 
conciliation with God (Erasmus), which peace 
of soul presupposes, and on which it is founded. 
This peace of God is a possession defined as 7 
Urepéxovoa Tavta vovv, t. €., towering above (ii. 
8; iii. 8; Eph. iii. 19) the reach of man’s un- 
derstanding, however strong it may be (xdvra 
vovv), (Eph. iv. 17). The comparison is between 
peace as the object of emotion and experience, 
and the understanding as the perceptive or ra- 
tional faculty, and not between the incompre- 
hensibility of this peace and the understanding 
(Erasmus, res felicior, quam ut humana mens queat 
percipere, and so Meyer etal.) [According to 
Meyer’s view (1859) the comparison lies in the 
efficacy of God’s peace, on the one hand, and of 
man’s reason or understanding on the other, to 
lift the soul above disquietude and the power of 
the world. So essentially Ligurroot: ‘Surpass- 
ing every device or counsel’ of man, i. e., which is 
far better, which produces a higher satisfaction, 
than all punctilious self-assertion, all anxious 
forethought. Exuicorr translates: ‘which over- 
passeth every understanding,’ i. e., ‘which tran- 
scends every effort and attempt on the part of 
the understanding to grasp and realize it.’ The 
similarity between the language here and Eph. 
iii. 20 speaks almost decisively for the latter and 
more obvious interpretation: ‘ Who is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask or 
think,’ airotuedta } vootuev.—H.] We are not to 
think at all here of the doubting or perplexed 
understanding (Dz Werrr).—Shall keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus, 
characterizes the efficacy of the peace in question. 
The verb (@povpjoe) signifies to yuard, while the 
tense marks the continuance of this protection; 
it is a promise, assurance, not a wish (VuLa., cus- 
todiat, et al.) The object rac xapdiag iudv wai ta 
vohuata iuev, is the inner personality, made em- 
phatic and exhaustive by the repeated article and 
pronoun. BENGE: cor sedes cogitationum. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 14, 15. Thus the whole and its parts, 
the principal and derivative, in the individual’s 
life, are preserved adversus omnes insultus et curas 
(BENGEL); or Sore uévery Kal ui éxreceiv abtov, Tie 
miorswe (CHRysostom). Comp. 1 Pet. i. 5. [The 
vojwata reside in and issue from the xapdia 
(comp. 2 Cor. iii. 14, 15): for in the Apostle’s 
language xapdia is the seat of thought as well as 
of feeling (Licutroor) —H.] This result is ac- 
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complished éy Xpor@ “Iyoov, and hence apart 
from Him it does not spring from any inherent 
efficacy in the peace itself. Without [His aid it 
is not possible to abide with Him, to obtain or to 
keep His gifts. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Joy in the Lord is the theme of this epistle, 
and the chief feature in the portrait of the Chris- 
tian. On this frame of mind much depends: 
gentleness towards all men, in word and deed, 
since it causes many a provocation to pass un- 
noticed, or to be borne patiently ; freedom from 
care and delight in prayer, for the Christian 
knows and frequents the way to God, and casts 
all his care upon Him who cares for him, being 
driven by care to prayer, and by prayer driving 
away care; inward peace, which God has 
wrought, and continues to strengthen in the soul, 

2. Our consciousness of the nearness of the 
Lord, is strengthened by our very joy in the 
Lord, which is only perfected in the other world, 
so that we feel His coming to be a blessing, and 
desire it (ver. 5). 

8. The prayer for what is lacking should ne- 
ver be separated from thanksgiving for what has 
been granted (ver. 6). 

4. All that moves, disquiets thee, may and 
should become a subject of prayer, but the sort 
of prayer, manifold as may be the reason for it, 
is definite, and not every prayer avails. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke:—Two things trouble us: sin and af- 
fliction; on the other hand we find here a double 
incitement to rejoice in the Lord; Rejoice!—A 
Christian must be no towering tulip, but rather 
a humble violet, dispensing everywhere a sweet 
perfume.—Thou lion and tyrant in thy house! 
When an honorable man, a stranger approaches 
thee, thou ceasest perhaps to scold, and curse, 
and rage: why hast thou not as much reverence 
for the Lord who is near thee?—To care is God’s 
part, but to labor and in prayer to commit the issue 
to Him, is ours—To-day peace, to-morrow war! 
So it was formerly in the world, so it is now and 
so it will be to the end; but the peace of God is 
an eternal peace. 

Rieger :—Everything in the Lord’s life, cha- 
racter, and experience is indeed a cause of joy 
to you. His condescension in His incarnation 
and birth, His walk in the world, His sufferings, 
cross, and death, His lifeand glory, His present 
concealment in God, His revelation from heaven 
ever near and nearer to us.—One may have the 
inward ground of joy in the Lord, though he has 
not the same susceptibility at one time as at an- 
other.—Yet joy in the Lord does not lead one to 
violent outbursts, or on the other hand to sit in- 
dolently, but to work, and it is this exercise 
which keeps it pure. A joyful follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has to deal with different 
men, who in many ways have need of his for- 
bearance.—Sometimes, indeed, even our reason 
performs good service against care, and pro- 
motes contentment of mind. But too often our 
reason is itself the fountain of many cares, or at 
least meets with cases where it is entirely help- 








less. —Out of the heart the life flows; if itis not 
protected it evaporates, and the senses bring in. 
many a thing from the world, which has power 
to disturb our contentment. 

Gertacn:—Let the Lord who in grace and 
judgment is ever near His people, care for all 
things. Address no prayer to Him, even out of 
the deepest distress, without thanksgiving; for 
even in the greatest misery you have more rea- 
son for thanksgiving and joy than for sorrow and 
complaint. Thus you can maintain joy in the 
Lord and gentleness towards men, at the same 
time. 

[Ropert Hatu:—Seek repose by prayer. If 
your mind be overcharged or overwhelmed with 
trouble and anxiety, go into the presence of God. 
Spread your case before Him. Though He 
knows the desires of your hearts, yet He has de- 
clared He ‘will be sought after;’’ He will be 
‘inquired of to do it for you.” Go, therefore, 
into the presence of that God who will at once 
tranquillize your spirit, give you what you wish, 
or make you more happy without it and who 
will be your everlasting consolation, if you trust 
in Him. He will breathe peace into your soul, 
and command tranquillity in the midst of the 
greatest storms. How much are they to be pi- 
tied who never pray. The world is to them all 
gloom and disappointment; for there they see 
none of the kindness and protection of our hea- 
venly Father. We do not wonder that the sor- 
row of the world worketh death, with the dis- 
tresses, afflictions, and disappointments to which 
human nature is exposed (ver. 6).—H.] 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—What then are the chief 
things in the holy joy of Christmas? 1) Joy in 
the entire Lord and Redeemer. 2) A common 
feeling of love and joy (a) in the consciousness 
of the kindness and favor of God, our heavenly 
Father, which have been manifested in Christ 
Jesus; (4) in the purity and serenity of Chris- 
tian joy. 8) Joy not over this or that aspect 
of heart and life, but over universal inward de- 
velopment. 

PassavanT:—This gentleness manifests itself 
at one time as equanimity and patience under all 
circumstances, among all men, and in manifold 
experiences; at another as integrity in business 
relations; as justice, forbearance, and goodness, 
in exercising power; as impartiality and mercy 
in judging; as noble yielding, joyful giving, and 
patient enduring and forgiving.—As the epistle 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent. 

Hevusner:—tThe true joy of the Christian in 
Advent. 1. Its nature. It springs from the 
past, the present, and the future coming of the 
Lord. 2. Its effects: gentleness, freedom from 
care, disposition to pray, peace. It is the best 
preparation for Christmas. 

Léue:—The approach of the festival as typi- 
cal of the second coming of Christ greets us with 
a four-fold trumpet-blast: 1) Joy in Christ; 2) 
gentleness and goodness; 3) prayer and thanks- 
giving; 4) a prolonged sweet tone of peace, which 
is higher than all reason. 

AHLFELD:— Supplication and thanksgiving 
are better than care. 1. Care gnaws the mar- 
row and pith out of God’s gifts. 2. Rise above 


it and leave it to your Lord. 38. Live in prayer 
and thanksgiving. He will gladly help you. _ 
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Law and Testimony, It is necessary to call 
solemnly to mind the much forgotten second 
coming of the Lord. 1) It brings holy joy in 
every way; 2) itis a rampart and wall against 
all hate and harm; 3) it inspires care-conquer- 
ing prayer; 4) it enfolds us in God’s peace. 

Préute:—The Christian disposition of mind 
in the holy time of Advent. 1) Holy joy; 2) 
tender love of men; 3) firm trust in God; 4) di- 
vine peace.—Difference between the holy mind 
of Christians and the wanton mind of the world. 
1) The sources: the former springs from be- 
lieving, sanctified hearts ; the latter from a for- 
tunate gift of nature, or it is the fruit of the sin- 
ful flesh. 2) Expressions: the former in reli- 
gious joys, in lawful earthly pleasures used with 
moderation, a gentle, loving spirit, with God be- 
fore the eye and in the heart; the latter, in sen- 
sual joys and violent passions. 38) Duration: the 
former always, the latter now andthen. 4) Ef- 
fects: the former liberates from care and me- 
lancholy, and renders one inclined to and quali- 
fied for the good; the latter leads away from God 
into sin.—The Lord is near! The thought (1) 
sanctifies our joys; (2) dissipates our cares ; t3} 
consecrates our prayers; (4) fills us with love 
and forbearance towards our neighbor. 

{J. 8. Howson:—The Apostle Paul illustrated 
his precepts by example. He was remarkable 
for his habit of combining thanksgiving with his 
prayers (see ver. 6).—I know of no more in- 
structive study than to go over all the ground 
from Romans to. Philemon, taking the structure 
of the Epistles as we find it, and noticing these 
streams of prayer and praise, sometimes as they 
appear separately, very frequently together. We 
have grand doxologies after the commencement 
of some great truth, or at the prospect of some 
glorious future, as in the letter to the Romans, 
(xi. 83); “O the depth of the riches; both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” or inthe 
First to the Corinthians (ix. 57): ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” The habit strikes us more 
forcibly when the reference is to something per- 
sonal, Thus, at the mention of the long-delayed, 
but at last accomplished meeting with Titus (2 
Cor. ii. 14): *‘Now thanks be to God, which al- 
ways causeth us to triumph in Christ!” Even in 
his statement of a fact, Paul uses a eucharistic 


form (Rom. vii. 25): ‘*Who shall deliver me? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
‘‘ Thanks be to God which put this into the heart 
of Titus.” 2 Cor. viii. 16. ‘1 thank God that I 
baptized none save Crispus and Gaius.”’ 1 Cor. i. 
14, «I thank my God, | speak with tongues more 
than you all.” 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Even when he 
speaks of food, the name which he employs is: 
‘‘That for which I give thanks.”” And what is said 
of thanksgiving may similarly be said of prayer. 
Thus, with the same kind of exuberant. impulse, 
after a doctrinal statement: ‘ For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He would grant you to be strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit inthe inner man.” 
Eph. iii. 14-16. So when he has been describing 
his projected journey: ‘* Now the God of peace 
be with you.” Rom, xv. 33. So when he has 
been giving advice to an individual: ‘‘ Consider 
what [ say.; and the Lord give thee understand- 
ing in all things.” 2 Tim. ii. 7. Evidently with 
St. Paul the law of Prayer is the law of Praise. 
Supplication and gratitude are almost always 
inter-linked together; or at least when one is 
present, the other is seldom farabsent. ‘TI will 
pray with the Spirit, and I will sing with the Spi- 
rit: I will pray with the understanding, and I will 
sing with the understanding.”’ 1Cor. xiv. 15. In 
the Christian life he clearly assumes that Thanks- 
giving will follow easily in the footsteps of Prayer, 
and that Prayer will be mindful to fill the 
place which has just been occupied by Thanks- 
giving. Two parallel sentences from the Ephe- 
sians may conclude this imperfect list of illus- 
trations: ‘Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Eph. v. 20. ‘‘ Praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” Eph. 
vi. 18. Different as St Paul’s Epistles are in 
most respects from the Psalms of David, they re- 
semble them in this combination. The lesson 
derived from both, and in both cases alike en- 
forced by the writer’s example, is this: ‘* Offer 
unto God thanksgiving; and call upon Him in 
the time of trouble; so will He hear thee, and 
thou shalt praise Him,’’ (Ps. 1. 14, 15). See Lee- 
tures on the Character of St. Paul, p. 150 (London, 
1864).—H. ] 








(8). General exhortation to Christian progress. 


(Cuaprer IV. 8, 9) 


8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest [ho- 


norable] whatsoever t 


peace shall be with you. 


hings are just, whatsoever thi are pure, whatsoever thi 

are lovely, whatsoever things a of good re rt; if t apy and Hf 
9 there be any praise, think on these things. 
[also] learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me [these] do: an 


here be any virtue, and if 
hose [The] things which ye have both 
the God of 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Finally, 7d Aovrév, introduces the con- 
clusion, but does not strictly resume iii. 1 again 
(Marrures). [This expression indicates an ap- 
proach to the end, and as Meyer remarks, its 
recurrence here shows Paul’s reluctance to say 
the last word of farewell.—H.] It is here added 
how and wherein the peace of God (ver. 7) is to 
manifest itself; and as ver. 7 states what God 
does, so this declares what remains for men to do. 
(De Werte). The address, brethren, adedgoi, 
is prompted by the fervor of his feelings; and to 
this fervor is due also the six times repeated 6ca. 
[The words which follow here may be said to be 
arranged in a descending scale. The first four 
describe the character of the actions themselves, 
the two former, aAyV7, ceuvd, being absolute, the 
two latter dixaca, dyvd, relative; the fifth and 
sixth rpoodiAy, ebonua, point to the moral appro- 
bation which they conciliate; while the seventh 
and eighth dpet#, éracvoc, in which the form of 
expression is changed (eirv¢e for dca), are thrown 
in asan after-thought that no motive may be omit- 
ted (Liaurroor).—H.]|—Whatsoever things 
are true, éca éorivy aAnd7. The boca indicates 
that all things, without exception, which the ca- 
tegory embraces are meant; while éoriv implies 
their actual existence in contrast with the arbi- 
trary supposition of men. ’AA7i7 is the morally 
true, in harmony with the objective rule of mo- 
rality in the gospels. See Eph. iv. 21. It 
should neither be limited by in sermone (BEN- 
GEL) nor be taken as merely subjective in the 
sense of sincerity (ErRaAsmus).—Whatsoever 
things are honorable (éca ceuvd), designates 
things of a worthy character corresponding 
to the essence of the aAgtea (1 Tim. ii. 2; 
Tit. ii, 2). [They are such as men esteem, 
regard with respect, veneration.—H.]—What- 
soever things are just (éca dixaa) signifies 
the things which accord with the law, as in Eph. 
iv. 24, and should not be limited by erga alios 
(Bence.). — Whatsoever things are pure 
{éca dyvd) describes the same qualities or acts 
intrinsically (2 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 11; Jas. iii. 17; 
1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Johniii. 3; dyvéc i. 17). It is 
not simply ‘chaste’ (Grotius).—Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report (é0a rpoogiAj, boa ebonua) com- 
prises again a two-fold relation; both words 
have reference to the estimation of men, the first 
however designating what is valuable and dear 
to the heart of man, (pocgiAq), the second (eid7- 
pa) what is praised, esteemed among men, in 
word and deed. The first should not be sup- 
plemented by totic microi¢ Kat T@ Ye@ (CHRYSOS- 
Tom), or restricted by ro de® (THEODORET), or 
interpreted as benigna, que gratiosum faciunt ho- 
minem (Grotius). The second does not refer to 
qu bonam famam conciliant (ERAsMUs), or to ser- 
mones, qui aliis bene precantur (Storr), which is 
opposed to the context.—If there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, sums up the 
preceding; ei tic aper# refers to the first two 
pairs, «ai el tic éatvoc to the last pair. The 
former, dperf, used of God, 1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Pet. i. 
8, here and in 2 Pet. i. 5, of men, signifies moral 
rectitude in disposition and action; the latter 





(érawvoc) the moral judgment of men, hence not 
res laudabilis (CALVIN, et al.); virtue (aper#) calls 
forth praise (éra:vov): this presupposes that/— 
Thus what is in a Christian sense moral, is de- 
scribed in manifold relations, and the Apostle 
now says of it:—Think on these things, rai- 
ta Aoyifeode, not the same as gpoveire. The Phi- 
lippians should choose these things as the sub- 
ject of their meditation, have them ever in their 
thoughts. 

Ver. 9. The train of thought leads us here to 
the province of action.—The things which 
ye have also learned, and received, and 
heard,and seeninme. The first «ai points 
to the éoriv with éca. [Hence it does not signify 
both (A. V.), but also, i. e¢., it adds the Apos- 
tle’s example and teaching to the claims of the 
virtues themselves. Ligurroor makes the first 
kai responsive to the third, and so connects the 
verbs in pairs.—H.] ’Eydere nal maperdpere, 
refer to instruction, the former indicating the 
act in this process, as that of the Philippians, 
the latter, asthatof Paul. The second intimates 
that the first could not have taken place without 
the second. ’Hxotoare xai eidere refer to exam- 
ples of which the Philippians had knowledge by 
report or from personal observation, and which 
kai joins with the instruction (éuadere). ’Ev pol 
belongs to both verbs, for Paul is an example in 
word as well as act. Therefore xai-xai-xai is not 
‘‘as well as,” nor éud@ere genus, and the others 
species (HOLEMANN), nor does 7xotcare refer to 
preaching (CALvin, et al.).—These do (raira 
mpdooete) is parallel to taita Aoyifeode ; both to- 
gether, thinking and doing, are what Paul en- 
joins.—And the God of peace shall be 
with you, kai 6 Yedc tic eiphrng éotat wed’ bor. 
The particle connects the result (—‘and so,’) 
with the injunction. The promise points to 
ver. 7. He has the peace of God as his protec- 
tion, who has the God of peace with him and in 
him. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salvation with all its inward wealth and 
manifold relations, is a unit. It harmonizes with 
the standard (aA737) immanent in it, whereon 
depends its dignity, its worth (ceuvd), agrees 
with the rule made objective in the law (dixaia), 
so that it is unspotted (dyrd), has its echo in the 
creature (7poo@cA7), and in the circles formed by 
it ree 

. Salvation is obtained through a saving 
union of doctrine and example. 

8. He who rightfully claims salvation in 
word, has resting upon him still more the duty 
of bearing witness to it in his life. 

[AnpREw Futter:—‘ The God of peace shall 
be with you” (ver. 9). We cannot experience the 
peace of God, and joy in the Holy Ghost, unless 
we have the testimony of our own consciences 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity we have 
had our conversation in the world.—What is this 
peace? The Christian, the minister who enjoys 
a well-grounded persuasion that he possesses the 
favor of Jesus Christ, whose confidence is in Him 
who sits at the helm of the universe, who walks 
with God and has the testimony of a good con- 


science, possesses the peace of God.—H.] - 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarke:—Christians have no need of the 
teachings of pagan morality, for no virtue can 
be found, or anything else praiseworthy and glo- 
rious, which is not found in God’s word.—Who- 
ever will have the blessings of salvation, must 
submit to the divine plan of salvation. 

ScuLetermacuEerR:—In regard to what is ho- 
norable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, 
there is a true and a false standard, and for this 
reason the Apostle here places the true at the be- 
ginning, that when the following exhortations are 
presented this fact, which our experience so often 
discloses, may at once occur to the Christian, and 
he may be led to examine himself and see whether 
he also is everywhere seeking for the true. 





Hevusner :—The Christian should not be one, 
but many-sided; he should strive after all that 
is excellent.—The true type of Christian virtue 
rejects all falsehood.—Ktopsrock inserts ver. 8 
in his ode to the Redeemer at the close of the 
Messiah. 

{Ropert Hati:—There are very different vir- 
tues. If we would be co-plete in our Christian 
profession, we must attend to all the virtues of 
it ;—whatsoever things are true, honest, just, or 
lovely, as well as those sublimer things which 
more immediately respect God and Christ, and 
heaven and eternity. The beauty of the Chris- 
tian character is not formed so much by the gi- 
gantic size of one virtue, as from the harmony 
and consistency of all. Never, then, let it ap- 
pear which virtue has been most approved by 
you, but cultivate every virtue (ver. 8).—H.] 





(4). The Apostle’s thankfulness for the gifts of love which he has received from them. 


(Cuaprer IV. 10-20). 


His joy on account of such friendship (ver. 10) ; correction of a possible misunderstanding on their part 
(vers. 11-13) ; grateful recognition of their kindness (vers. 14-17) ; and assurance of the divine 
blessing (vers. 18-20). 


10 


But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 


flourished again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked [were lacking] 
11 opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned, in whatsoever 


12 state I am (therewith) to be content. 


I know both [also]' how to be abased, and 


I know how to abound; every where [in everything], and in all things I am in- 
13 structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 


14 can do all things through Christ? [in him] who strengtheneth me. 
15 ye have well done that ye did communicate with [shared in] my affliction. 


Notwithstanding 
Now, 


ye Philippians, [also] know (also) that in the beginning of the gospel, when I de- 
parted from Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning [for an ac- 






16 count of] giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
17 and again unto® my necessity. Not because [that] I desire a [the] gift: but I de- 
18 sire [the] fruit that (may) abounds to your account. But I have all, and abound: 
I am full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 
19 an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. But my 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches‘ in glory by [in] Christ Je- 
20 sus. Now unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


1 Ver. 12. 
TISCHENDORF, 

2 Ver. 13. Only a few manuscripts add Xpu 
variation. [The c makes the expression like 
ba 4 

8 Ver. 16. [Some good authorities omit eis after dis, but it is undoubtedly genuine, having been overlooked in some copies 
in consequence of the successive similar endings —H. 

4 Ver. 19. [The older rendering is rd rAovTos instead of rdv mAodTov. The manuscripts (LACHMANN, TISCHENDORF) fluctuate 
in some other places between the neuter and the masculine.—H.] 


e are to read xai after the first ola, and not S¢ as in the common text. The witnesses are decisive. So 
EYER, ELLicort, WoRDsworTH, and others decide.—H. 
». WS (inserted afterwards) A BC etal., omit it. It is an exegetical 
Tim. i. 12, and that conformity may have been the motive for the 


designating the element (év xvpiw) and secondly, 
the degree (ueydAwc) of his joy, the latter word 
being at the end for the sake of emphasis.—That 
now at the last yourcare of me hath 
flourished again. ‘Or: introduces the reason 
of his joy: 7d roré adveddAere. This form of the 
verb is not found elsewhere. See Winer’s Gram 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 10. But Irejoiced in the Lord great- 
‘ly. Paul commences by adding (dé) something 
else which concerns himself personally (éydépnv). 
He limits this statement in two ways; first, by 





Ou wi 1 <te* See 
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p. 87. The verb (from #4/A to bloom, be luxu- 
riant, or to cause to bloom) signifies to become 
green again, or to make green again. [The 
figure was not suggested by the season of the 
year when the gift was sent (BeNnGeL), but the 
thought in its freshness budded into poetry (Ea- 
pin).—H.] The Philippians are regarded in the 
figure as atree or field, wherein the concealed 
life has shown itself anew in the bestowal of the 
gifts of love, which are, as it were, the new buds 
or shoots of spring. The figure does not admit 
of the transitive signification (Grotius, with an 
appeal to Ezek. xvii. 24), and the context, which 
presents the reason for his great joy, forbids our 
referring it to a return of prosperity (MEYER, 
ScHENKEL: to thrive, prosper in their circum- 
stances); and also forbids (for it contains no re- 
proach) our regarding either the emphatic dy 
moré as tandem aliquando (Myer), though it may 
be so taken in Rom. i. 10 where it stands with 
the future, or dveSddeTe as pre-supposing the 
readers to be deficient in sympathy, as it were 
withered, unproductive, dmouapaviévtec év TH 
éXenuooivy ((Ecum. et al.) Under what circum- 
stances the Apostle’s welfare (rd iép éuov) could 
not be a subject of the concern and care (¢poveiv) 
of the church, is not stated, nor can it be con- 
jectured. BrnaGet, who however goes too far 
when he says videtur legatio a Philippensibus tem- 
pore verno constituta, a quo metaphora sumitur, ob- 
serves very justly: 7d iép éuov dicitur ut ta rap 
iuov, ver. 18, and also regitur a gpoveiv. Hence 
TO brép Exod dpoveiv is not to be taken as the ac- 
cusative of relation (WINER’s Gram., p. 317 sq.) 
In a word, a new life has sprung up in the 
church, which has led them to consider (¢poveiv) 
how they can do something again for the Apostle 
(rd imép éuod). If it could be suspected that 
any censure was intended here, what follows 
serves at once to remove that suspicion, for it 
excludes entirely all ground for such a, thought. 
—Wherein ye were also careful, but ye 
were lacking opportunity. ’Ed’ @, which 
is always neuter with Paul, and indicates the 
basis of the ¢poveire (WINER’s Gram., p. 892 
sq.), has 7d ixép éuod for its antecedent, while 
égpoveire, which the prefixed «ai associates with 
their failure to contribute to his support, de- 
clares, that notwithstanding such omission, they 
had been thoughtful in the matter, so that they 
could not have been drouapavtévrec év éAenuo- 
chvy. It was not the disposition, but the out- 
ward circumstances that were at fault (7Kxacpei- 
ove dé). The omission of pév after édpoveite, to 
which dé corresponds, states the palliating anti- 
thesis with greater point and vivacity.. Dr 
Werte incorrectly explains @poveiy évi as a 
thinking without doing, ¢poveivy ixép a think- 
ing with doing. The action is not indicated by 
the preposition, but is expressed in dveddAere. 
We are not to refer @ to éuov for its antecedent, 
(Carvin), nor to translate é@’6 although (Lu- 
THER), or sicut (VuLG.), or post id (Grotius). In 
what the unfavorableness of their condition con- 
sisted, is not stated or intimated. But Paul’s 
joy on account of the change does not permit us 
to find it in the state of their resources, their 
temporal means, (Meyer, e¢ al.), or in the want 
of an opportunity to transmit their gifts (Eras- 
uus). [The more precise translation of #xac- 


/ 





peiobe may be ye were not having a favorable time: 
which as already remarked leaves it uncertain 
in what respect it was unfavorable. Of the con- 
jectures that of Mryer and others (see above) 
is as probable asany other. The want of some- 
thing to send to the Apostle is less likely to have 
been the difficulty than the want of a suitable 
messenger. The commission as a fiduciary trust 
required honor and fidelity on the part of the 
agent, and was not to be entrusted to every one 
who might offer himself for the service. The 
journey too was a difficult one, involving perils 
by land and sea, and (as shown in all probabi- 
lity by the narrow escape of Epaphroditus him- 
self) requiring courage and physical hardihood, 
which many would not possess though not deii- 
cient in other respects.—H. ] 

Ver. 11. Not that I speak in respect of 
want, (ovyx bri Ka’ borépyow Aéyw) denies that 
the relief of any personal want was the cause of 
his joy, which is not of a nature to depend on 
external circumstances. On ody 6rz see iii. 12. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 597. On xaW’ torépyow, see 
WineER’s Gram., p. 402.—He now adds in confir- 
mation:—For I have learned in whatever 
state Iam to be content ()® yap éuafov év 
oc eit avTapKy¢ elvat). Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Heb. xiii. 5. ’Eyé is emphatic: 
with others it may be different. There is no rea- 
son for supplying 7% tot adversis, or divinitus with 
éuaSov (BENGEL). ’Ev oic¢ eis means his condi- 
tion at any time; and does not refer merely to 
his condition at that time, noris év oi¢ to be taken 
as masculine (LuTHER, with whom). [Prof. 
Eapie reminds us that the great divine, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, has four sermons on this text. See 
under Homiteticar and Practican.—H. } 

Ver. 12. I know also how to be abased or 
brought low, (olda kai rarevovobar) begins the 
account of his resignation, contentment (airdp- 
keca). The order of the contrasts (rarecvovdar, 
Teplooevery) appears to adjust itself to the condi- 
tion of the Apostle at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle. The knowing (olda) is a consequence of 
the learning (éuafov). On the facts see 2 Cor. iv. 
8; vi.9,10. Kai adds to the general statement év 
oi¢ eit, the more particular one.—And I know 
how to abound—olda kai repiccetev. Here 
kai adds the opposite as having also been learned. 
Ilepicoeverv harmonizes better with the context 
than would the more exact opposite of the pre- 
ceding verb (ivovotar). PELAGIUS: wt nec abur- 
dantia extollar, nec frangor inopia. GRoTIUS: in 
rebus exiguis patienter me gerere, rebus abundantibus 
cum modo uti. The signification excellere (ERAs- 
mus) is untenable.—In every thing and in all 
things I have been instructed or initiated. 
— Ev mavti Kai év rao is to be explained by év 
oi¢ (ver. 11). Both then are neuter, embracing 
all states and every state. The first is not equi- 
valent to ubique (Vulg.), nor is the second mascu- 
line (LUTHER: among all; Brene@eL: respectu om- 
nium hominum). The perfect of the verb (ueytn- 
pat) denotes the continuance of the state de- 
scribed. There is manifestly here a climax: 
éuaBov as pupil, olda as companion, peubnua as 
master. Only a gradation, however, is indicated 
in the extent and exactness of the knowledge, 
but there is no reference to a divine revelation 
(Estius, Benget). The verb is followed by the 
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accusative or dative; hence év ravr? kal év race 
only describes the condition, in which this know- 
ledge manifests itself; what he has been taught 
is stated in the following infinitives, equivalent 
to accusatives after the verb.—Both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need (kai yoptrdlecVac kai reg, Kal Te- 
proceberv kai darepeiobat). 

Ver. 18. ITcan doall things in him who 
strengtheneth me.—Summing it all up, he 
says, tdvra ioxio. ([Tldvra is the ‘quantitative’ 
accusative after loyiw (Gal. v. 6; James v. 16) 
defining the measure and extent of the action 
(Exuicorr).—H.] Again, climacteric from know- 
ledge to ability (Gal. v. 6; James v. 16), and 
mévra is entirely general, extending even beyond 
the categories just mentioned. Van HenGet in- 
correctly restricts it to omnia memorata. It 
sounds like boasting, hence in humility he adds: 
év 7@ évduvayoivri ue. In himself there resides 
no such knowledge and ability; it has been be- 
stowed upon him, he has it only in and from the 
Lord who alone creates it. Comp. Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xii. 9; Acts ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. ii: 1; iv. 17. 

Ver. 14. Notwithstanding (better, never- 
theless) ye have well done.—II4# turns the 
attention from Paul to the Philippians and their 
gifts, which are now estimated positively. Cavet, 
ne fortiter loqguendo contempsisse ipsum beneficium 
videatur (Canvin). [Notwithstanding (7Ajv) he 
did not need their bounty to relieve his wants, 
he is thankful for it, and commends their gene- 
rosity.—H.]—Kadée¢ ojoare describes their 
contribution as a good deed, which the following 
more closely defines: That ye shared in 
my affliction—ovykowvwrjcavrég pou TH OAinper. 
It was therefore a fellowship (a kowwveiv) with 
the affliction (#Aic), which iast denotes his 
hard condition, not merely want; hence it was 
compassion, interest, but as the emphatic -po- 
sition of ov indicates, for the sake of the per- 
son, in devoted love. Composito verbo innuitur, 
etiam alios alio modo fuisse kovwwvhoavtes (BEN- 
a@eL). Comp. ver. 16; 2 Cor. ix. 11. {this 
sympathy on the part of the Philippians with the 
suffering representative of Christ and His cause 
is the very trait of character which the Judge 
selects for eulogy at the last day. See Matth. 
xxv. 35 sq. (Eapie).—H. ] 

Ver. 15. Now, ye Philippians also know 
—oidare dé Kal iysic, idAu@rqow. The transi- 
tion to the past is indicated by dé; Kai points 
to Paul, for they and he alike know what has 
been done by them. The insertion of the name 
of the church shows his deep emotion, and gives 
a marked emphasis, as 2 Cor. vi. 11. No con- 
trast with other churches is implied (Benaet), 
—That in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia. "Ore 
introduces the object of their knowledge. ’Ev dp- 
Xf Tov ebayyediov, a limitation of time which dr: 








&&nAHov ard Maxedoviac, the first departure from | 


Macedonia (Acts xvi. 1l—xvii. 15), so defines, 
that it must be understood from the standpcint 
of the Philippians, since for them the existence 
of the gospel began when the Apostle preached 
in Macedonia. [The “beginning of the gospel ” 
at Philippi implies that he visited the Philippians 

his intima. 


on some other and later occasion. T 





tima- | signates the n 


tion tallies exactly with Acts xx. 2, 6, which 
states that Paul came to Philippi (since pépn 
éxetva in the former passage would include that 
city), both on his second journey from Macedonia 
to Greece, and on his return from Corinth to 
Asia Minor and Jerusalem.—H.]_ It is incorrect 
to regard é£7/ ov as used for the pluperfect (Van 
Hence., Wiesincer, et al.), which is forbidden 
by év apy Tov evayyediov, and besides ver. 16 does 
not refer merely to the gifts sent to Corinth.— 
No church communicated with me for an 
account of giving and receiving, but ye 
only, ovdeuia pos éxxAnoia éxowdvycer sic Adyov 66~ 
cewe Kab Ajppewe, ei un bpeic wdvov, Only the words 
Abyov décew¢ Kai Aippewc are difficult. The con- 
text, especially ver. 17, explains ei¢ Adyov as 
meaning for account of; for the genitives, like 
the words debit and credit, receipts and expenses, 
point to the keeping of accounts as the source of 
the phraseology (Cicero, Lel.16: ratio datorum 
et acceptorum). Hence Bence incorrectly takes 
the meaning to be quod attinet (limitat), as if in 
other ways than with gifts of love, other churches 
had indeed communicated with him. Further, 
it is the present giving and receiving of Paul and 
the Philippians that are spoken of: he gives the 
gospel and receives their gifts, they bestow their 
gifts and take gifts from him, God’s word. Hence 
it is not a giving of the Philippians and receiving 
of Paul in the matter of the gifts of love (Gro- 
TIUs, et al.), or a giving of Paul and receiving of 
the Philippians, in rebus sprritualibus (the Greeks, 
et al.), nor are we to think of gifts of money from 
Paul to the Philippians (Ruernwatp), or, least 
of all, that with Paul the page headed déorc, 
with the Philippians that headed Ajwc¢ remained 
blanks (Mzyvzr), for the two run into each 
other, and we are not to think merely of the 
temporal. 

Ver. 16. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 
—"Ore is quia (Vulg.), or nam (LuTHER), and 
confirms e pu) tyuei¢ pdvor. It does not depend 
on oidare, it is not ‘that’ (Van Henaet, et al), 
Ev Oeocoadovixy states that it was in Thessalonica 
that the gifts came to him, so that the designation 
of place can indeed be joined with ézéuware, but 
rather belongs with yo: (WiNER’s Gram, p. 414), 
and the prefixed «ai, with an allusion to apy7 Tow 
evayyeAiov, denotes the early period of this con- 
tribution, while kai drag kai dic (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
renders the repetition of their giving prominent 
with a hint at the rapid succession of the gifts. 
[The both once and twice is emphatic, i. e., not 
once only, but twice (De Werte, Exticotrtr). The 
kai, also, connects other and later instances of their 
liberality with the gifts which he received so 
early and promptly at Thessalonica immediately 
after his departure from Macedonia. We read in 
2 Cor. xi. 9 that while Paul was at Corinth, after 
having preached in Macedonia, where Philippi 
was situated, he received supplies from that pro- 
vince. The particular place from which he re- 
ceived them is not named in that passage, but as 
the Apostle declares here that no other church 
aided him in that way, we must conclude that the 
bounty which he acknowledges in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians is that which he tacitly accredits 
here to the Philippians.—H. ]—Eic riv ypeiav de- 
of the Apostle, the article indi. 
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cating that it was a present need, and also known 
to the Philippians. 

' Ver. 17. Not that I desire the gift (oiy 
bre éniln7d 7rd déua) denotes that he was not 
concerned about the definite material present. 
The verb is simply quero, the preposition de- 
noting the direction, as in érirof6 (i. 8). The 
present tense denotes ‘the constant, character- 
istic tendency: that is not his case’ (MzyYER). 
Hence it is not studiose quero (Hovemann).—But 
I desire the fruit, aAAd éxilntd Tov Kaprév. 
—Emphatic repetition of the verb in the antithe- 
tical clause. [‘I do not want the gift, I do want 
the fruit,’ ete. (Liantroor).—H.] ‘The fruit’ 
suggests the idea of the gift, the present, as seed 
sown which will be followed by a harvest (Gal. 
vi. 18), and points to a manifold reward (MEYER). 
But there is no reference to the Christian life as 
first bringing forth the gift (Riu1er).—That 
abounds to your account, 70 ricovalovra 
tic Adyov tuav, describes the fruit as one that 
grows for the advantage of the Philippians: that 
what they have entered as dédovc is registered to 
them as Ajwuic ; they may therefore receive from 
Paul, from other churches, from the Lord Jesus 
Christ and God Himself, what will prove a bless- 
ing to them for time and for eternity. On tAeovd- 
fev see Rom. v. 20; vi.1; 2 Cor. iv. 15; 2 
Thess. i. 8. To this el¢ Adyov iudv belongs, which 
is not equivalent to ei¢ ide, ratione vestri (Bun- 
GEL), and not to ém¢yré (VAN HENGEL), nor is 
kapréc here equivalent to rdxo¢, interest (MI- 
CHAELIs), for the context gives no occasion to 
adopt this meaning, though Aédyo¢ is to be held as 
implying ‘account.’ 

Ver. 18. But I have all, and abound. I 
am full.—’Aréyo dé wdvra is an expression of 
his complete content: he has all that (Matth. vi. 
2; v.16; Phil. 15) he needs or desires, so that 
he has nothing left to wish for. It is not ‘re- 
ceipt” (Erasmus), also not habeo autem omnia 
(Vulg.). With a climactic force kai repiocebw is 
added: I have yet more than I need and wish, 
am even filled (retAfpwuac), have abundance 
around and within. Not outward abundance 
is meant, but complete inward satisfaction.— 
Having received of Epaphroditus the 
things which were sent from you (defdue- 
voc Tapa ’Eragpodirov ta rap’ iuav) points to the 
mode in which he had come into this state.—He 
describes their gift as: An odor of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God.—’Oop7)v evwdiac (comp. Eph. v. 2), tv- 
ciav dektnv, evdpectov TO OG, represents the gift 
ander the image of an offering. The dative 
belongs equally to both expressions. Comp. ii. 
17; Rom. xii.1; Heb. xiii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
Every gift and act of love should be regarded 
as an offering made to God in thankfulness, and 
hence it is that they are acceptable, well pleasing 
to Him. 

Ver. 19. But my God shall supply all 
your need (6 dé Oed¢ pov mAnpdoer Tacav xpeiav 
ipov) attaches itself to r@ Hep. God allows no of- 
fering to be made to Him in vain, especially 
when it is a gift to one whose God He is. Comp. 
i. 8. Paul’s God will repay the Philippians for 
having so contributed to his aid that he could say 
merAjpoua. Hence mAypdcec measures, as it 


were, the recompense to them by his merAgpw-_ 








pa, and racav ypeiav ivev responds to ei¢ ri 
xpelav yor (ver.16). The reference is not merely 
to bodily want (Curysostrom), or even to spiri- 
tual (PeLaaius), but to bodily and spiritual com- 
bined, and the recompense also should not be re- 
stricted to the other world (Mryer).—The rAy- 
pocet is now qualified.—According to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus.—The limi- 
tation is three-fold: (1) xara 7d rAovroc abrov 
shows the relation of the recompense to the 
gift of the church; () év 66& states the kind of 
recompense: in a glorious way; (8) év Xpré 
’Ijo0v presents the medium by which it is effected. 
It is incorrect to join év d6&y with wAovro¢e (Gro- 
TIUS, e¢ al.), since avrov stands between, and with 
tAovtog we should have had the genitive dé&y¢ 
(Eph. i. 14; iii, 16; Col. i. 27; Rom. ix. 28), 
[The adverbial sense of év dé&y has hardly any 
parallel elsewhere. The constructio pregnans af- 
fords a better meaning (Ligurroor): in the state 
of glory where they would ultimately be, and 
partake of Christ’s glory at the right hand of 
the Father; and it is in Him (év Xpior@ "Iyoow) 
as the sphere of their existence that they attain 
this exaltation and blessedness.—H. 

Ver. 20. Now unto God and our Father 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.—The 
doxology here forms a natural conclusion: T@ dé 
Je@ kal Tatpl buov recalls 6 Ged¢ wou (ver. 19), who 
is also the God of the Philippians, and not merely 
God, but also our Father. See oni. 2. With 7 
dofa supply ein. See Eph. iii. 20, 21; Rom. xi. 
86. The glory which He has shall also be ac- 
knowledged even ei¢ tod¢e ai@vac Tév aidéver, an 
expression equivalent in sense to ei¢ mévtac¢ aid- 
vac, Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. 
xiii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 11; v. 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Christian life, both of individuals and 
of churches, can no more be without its waver- 
ings, its ebb and flow in the stream of its acti- 
vity, than nature can fail of its winter, spring, 
summer and autumn (ver. 10). This should be 
no cause of stumbling. 

2. The manifestations of Christian activity are 
a cause of joy less on account of the material be- 
nefits they confer, than on account of the power 
of love and of life which they evince: and this is 
the reason why they are not to be lightly es- 
teemed. : 

3. Both traits of character are important: 
dignity in circumstances of misfortune and trial, 
without weakness and without ill-humor; and 
nobility of soul in the midst of abundance, with- 
out pride or arrogance. The last of these, per- 
haps, is more difficult to acquire than the 
first. 

4. Man can of himself do nothing in matters 
of morality, but in Christ, who strengthens him, 
he can do all things (John xv. 5). 

5. There is a certain solidarity of earthly and 
heavenly interests, bodily and spiritual, like that 
which exists between the body and the soul. 
Romanism, in its proneness to a false ascetism, 
underrates the former. Socialism and Com- 
munism, which attach themselves only to this 
life, deny the latter. The lower or temporal in- 
terests should be subordinated to the higher or 
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spiritual ; they should be servants, not masters, 
under the control ever of a mind which main- 
tains its ascendency over the earthly and pre- 
sent. These higher interests cannot be replaced 
by the lower; they should not be displaced by 
them. — 

6. The gift of love is in form and product the 
true gift, and should be regarded as a sacrifice 
brought to God and well-pleasing to Him (ver. 
18). 


} [Aveustine :—I have learned from Thee, 
O Lord, to distinguish between the gift and 
the fruit. The gift is the thing itself, which 
is given by one who supplies what is needed, 
as money or raiment. But the fruit is the 
good and well-ordered will of the giver. It 
is a gift, to receive a prophet, and to give a cup 
of cold water ; but it is fruit, to do those acts in 
the name of a prophet, and in the name of a dis- 
ciple. The raven brought a gift to Elias when it 
brought him bread and flesh; but the widow 
fruit, because she fed him as a man of God 
(ver. 17).—H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—What virtuous pagans have learned 
from nature, as in a shadow, that they should 
not allow themselves to be lifted up by fortune 
and abundance, nor let their courage sink in mis- 
fortune and want, is a knowledge which true 
Christians have by reason of their faith, in all 
truth, fulness, and purity.—Thou desirest to 
know nothing of Christ’s power in overcoming 
sin, and ever excusest thy deeds as effects of hu- 
man weakness: but if thou art a true Christian, 
and thus in Christ, thou art strong enough to 
conquer all things. Ifthou hast not this strength, 
then is Christ also not in thee —God is a rich 
Proprietor, to whom thou lendest what thou dost 
give to the poor, and who will recompense thee 
a hundred-fold, if not in this world, yet certainly 
in eternal glory (ver. 19). 

Riecger:—From that which one endures, 
something also should be learned. Nature is 





content with little, grace with even less. Most 
desires are first aroused by comparison with 
otliers.—So soon as I turn away from Christ, any 
thing can overthrow me. So soon as I am in 
Christ, I can withstand all things. 

ScuLe1eRMAcHER :—The Apostle’s boast: 1) 
what he boasts of himself ; 2) how he gives Christ 
the glory. 

Hevsner:—In many a one the spiritual im- 
pulse seems at times dead, as the life in flowers 
and trees, but in favorable weather it breaks out 
again in buds, blossoms and fruits. Even the 
manifestation of that which is good is controlled 
by circumstances (ver. 10). 

[Isaac Barrow :—He who has the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling the condition, will secure the 
effect of that promise: ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’—This is what 
supported the Apostles and kept them cheerful un- 
der all the heavy load of distresses which lay on 
them: ‘Our rejoicing is this: the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity—we have had our conversation in this 
world.” —It is an evil conscience that giveth an 
edge to all other evils, and enableth them sorely 
to afflict us, which otherwise would but slightly 
touch us.—The contemplation of our future state 
is a medicine to work contentedness and to cure 
discontent. Considering heaven and its happi- 
ness; how low and mean, how unworthy of our 
care and affection, will these inferior things ap- 
pear.—What is any loss, any disgrace, any cross 
in this world to me, who am a citizen of heaven, 
who bear a capacity and hope of the immense 
riches, the incorruptible glory, the perfect and 
endless joysofeternity? ‘For this cause,” says 
Paul, ‘*we faint not—while we look not on the 
things which are seen, but on the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” And he says again: ‘‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.” —H. ] 





VII. CONCLUSION : 


Salutation and Benediction (iv. 21-28). 


Cuap. IV. 21-28, 


21 


Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren who are with me greet [salute] 
22 Mi All the saints salute you, chiefly [but es 
23 


ially] they that are of Czsar’s 


ousehold. The grace of our [the'] Lord Jesus Christ be with you all [your spirit?). 


Amen.’ 


1 Ver, 23.—{The A. V. reads judy after xvpiov, but on no sufficient authority. —H. 
2 Jbid.—Instead of Tov tvevpatos Yue some Manuscripts read werd x ity vudy. [LACHMANN and TrscHEN- 


mera 
Dorr adopt the former in their text. Meyer rds 
Version translates the common peta tavtav one w 
Eradpodirov 


3 
$7 amd Pouns added, while 


Tod mvevudtos Yuay as borrowed from Gal. vi. 18. The English 
is not well supported.—H. 
Ibid — Awyy is found in& ADEKL, The subscription 
K subjoins & * 6 


in & is mpds dAurtyoiovs, and in B the same with éypa- 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 21. Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesus, dordcacbhe rdvta dywov év Xpror@ ’Ijood. 
He desires to single out every member of the 
church as embraced in this greeting; and hence 
he uses the singular (zdvra), and does not write 
ravrac tove dyiove. The nearer limitation, é 
Xpior} ’Inood, belongs to the verb (Rom. xvi. 16; 
1 Cor, xvi. 20; 2% Cor. xiii. 12: év dyiw giAg- 
parc). It is to be a Christian salutation ; aytog 
does not need any limitation (Van HENGEL, et al.), 
as Eph. i. 1 shows. —The brethren who 
are with me salute you, adds salutations 
(dordfovra: duac) entrusted to him by others, 
of obv éuol adeAgoi, qui mihi vincto ministrant, 
qui me visitant, qui mecum hic in evangelio laborant 
(Esrivs); hence the smaller circle (i. 14), which, 
however, we are not to divide into travelling 
companions (as Luke, Titus and others) and 
those who lived in the place (as Clemens, Euodia, 
et al.) (VAN HENGEL). 

Ver. 22. All the saints salute you (do7d- 
Covrar bude mavrec of dycor), all Christians in Rome 
who did not happen to stand in personal or offi- 
cial relations with himself.—But especially, 
udjuora 6é, marks a greeting delivered to him 
with great earnestness.—They that are of 
Ceesar’s household, oi éx rtij¢ Kaicapoc oixiac. 
Since olxia most naturally means house, then 
palace, the imperial servants are probably 
meant. Neither the context nor the history 
gives us reason to understand the word in the 
sense of family, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, and to 
suppose the members of the imperial family, 
the relatives of the Emperor, to be referred to 
(Baur, Van Hence). Still less appropriate is 
it to suppose the Preetorians to be meant (Mart- 
THIES), as in i. 18. The expressions ‘palace’ 
and ‘pretorium’ do not admit of being inter- 
changed. It is not correct to think of Cwsarea 
and the Bacitevov tov ‘Hpddov on account of Kai- 
oapoc (BérraeEr, et al.). Who they were and why 
they sent an especial salutation is not stated. 
Rehseieds conjectures that possibly they may 

ave been natives of Philippi, or have known 
some of the Philippian Christians who had been 
at Rome. Perhaps we are not to seek so far for 
an explanation. The Apostle’s ‘especially’ 
(uaé’cora), which so emphasizes the greeting of 
‘those of Cesar’s household,’ may represent the 
tone of hearty earnestness with which they 
spoke up, as he was writing or dictating the 
letter, and asked them to send their kiss of 
love (doracuéc) to these Philippians of whom 
they had heard so much from the Apostle. For 
this the parties need not have had any per- 
sonal knowledge of each other. As servants 
in the palace (especially if Paul was quartered 
in that neighborhood) they may have been 








brought into relations of special intimacy with 
Paul.*—H. ] 

Ver. 28. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with yourspirit. Amen.—'H yap 
Tov kupiov "Iyoob Xpiotov eta Tov rvEbmatoc buy. 
’Aufv.—Entirely like Gal. vi. 18; Rom. xvi. 24; 1 
Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; 2Cor. xiii.13. [This 
remark must be understood of a similarity in the 
import and not the form of the salutations.—H. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Salutations are tokens of personal interest 
and living fellowship which should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

2. It is important that the grace of the Lord be 
in us, not merely that we be surrounded by it. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrarKke :—The Apostolic salutations teach that 
the Christian religion does not make men un- 
friendly and stubborn, but courteous and friendly. 
—A Christian salutation is a benediction, and 
not merely a custom: the fashionable world uses 
instead its empty compliments.—O Rome! Rome! 
how greatly hast thou changed! Formerly thou 
hadst true saints even in the household of a pa- 
gan and tyrannical emperor; but now hast thou 
false saints, especially in and around the so- 
called chair of Peter and at the court of his sup- 
posed successor. 

GreritacH :—Thus among the slaves of the em- 
peror Nero there existed a believing and loving 
community of Christians who felt a special inte- 
rest in foreign churches. Perhaps it is on ac- 
count of this noteworthy circumstance that Paul 
brings them forward so prominently.} 

Hevpner :—Christianity had forced its way 
into the very presence of the emperor, had found 
entrance among the servants of the court. Whe- 
ther Seneca was among them or not is unknown. 
Christianity finds its way every where, and the 
worst places are not closed to grace. 

Nirzscu :—The salutations of the saints which 
the Apostle delivered in such numbers and so 
earnestly rest—1) on faith and a confession of the 
one true church of the Lord; 2) they are an ex- 
pression of the feeling of our communion, of our 
higher, heavenly relationship in the family of 
God; 8) they furnish significant proofs of Chris- 
tian love. 





‘ee have supposed that Seneca may have been one 
of the members of the Emperor’s household, to whom Paul 
here refers. On this question of the possibility of an ac- 
quaintance between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul’s captivity at Rome,)Professor LigHtTFoot has an ex- 
tended Diss ion in his Commentary on Philippians, pp. 
268-331. The discussion involves an elaborate examination 
of the spirit and teachings of Stoicism as compared with 
those of the Gospel. The essay is indeed one of great value. 

+ [It was their own request, and not Paul’s act, which 
made them prominent (see on ver. 22).—H.J : 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


1. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 
I. SYNOPSIS:.* 
I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2). 


Il. PART FIRST: MENTION OF THE GROUND OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND WARNING AGAINST 
apostasy (I. 8.—II. 28). 


1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning (i. 3—8). Paul pray- 
erfully gives thanks for the faith of the Colossians in Christ and their love to the brethren, which 
rests upon Christian hope (vers. 3—5a), and in joy at the preaching of the gospel, which they 
had forthwith embraced (vers. 5b>—6), as brought to them by Epaphras, who had told the 
Apostle of it (vers. 7, 8). 

2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ (i. 9—23). The immediate object of the supplication is fuller knowledge of 
the Divine Will (ver. 9), in order to upright Christian walk in gratitude (vers. 10-12) for the 
Redemption in Christ (vers. 13, 14), whose Person is then set forth as to His inmost Being (ver. 
15), His efficiency in creation (ver. 16) and Providence (ver. 17) and as Head of the Church 
(ver. 18), in order to mark how heaven and earth were embraced in the Redemptive Work of 
Him (vers. 19-20), in whom they also have now a part (vers. 21-23). 

3. Joy of the Apostle in his sufferings and labors (i. 14-29). Paul rejoices that the sufferings 
of Christ are becoming ever more complete through his own (ver. 24), and sketches his minis- 
terial relation in furtherance of Christ’s cause (vers. 15-20). 

4. Anziety of the Apostle lest they be led away through false wisdom (ii. 1-15). After a free 
expression of his concern about the spiritual health of the church (vers. 1-3), he briefly sketches 
the situation (vers. 4, 5), then exhorts to faithfulness in walk (vers. 6,7), warns against apostasy 
(ver. 8) and praises the glory of Christ and His Work (vers. 9-15). 

5, Two special warnings (ii. 16-23): against carnal legal service (vers. 16-17), against super- 
stitious angel-worship (vers. 18, 19), with a comprehensive conclusion (vers. 20-23). 





* (The following is a popular summary : 
I, The doctrinal part: I.—II. 3 (corresponding with Eph. I.—II1). 
IL. The warning: II, 4.—23 (with no parallel in Eph.). 
4 _ IMI, The practical part: III. LV. (corresponding with Eph. IV—VI).—R.] 
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lil. PART SECOND: eExnorrarion TO TRUE VITAL saNnotiricaTion (III. 1.—IV. 6). . 


1. Lhe foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian sentiment and walk (iii. 1-4). Fel- 
lowship with the exalted Redeemer points to “ things above” (vers. 1-3) and has an elevating 
prospect (ver 4). 

2. General Exhortations (ili, 5-17) : a) negatively, to put off the carnal nature (iii. 5-11), first 
and fundamentally, as respects the lusts and >o3sessions of earth (vers. 5-7), then in social rela- 
tions with one another (vers, 8-11); b) positively, to practice Christian affection toward each 
other, and to glorify Christ in word and work (iii. 12-17). The social virtues of the new man 
are set forth (vers. 12-14), their tone given (ver. 15) and helps described (vers. 16, 17). 

3. Special Exhortations (iii. 18-v. 1); 

a) to wives (ver. 18) and husbands (ver. 19) ; 

b) to children (ver. 20) and fathers (ver. 21) ; 

c) to servants (vers. 22-25) and masters (iv. 1). 

4. Concluding Exhortations (iv. 2-6) in relation to prayer (vers. 2-4), conduct (ver. 5), 
speech (ver. 6). 


IV. CONCLUSION. (IV. 7-18.) 


1. Personal intelligence (vers. 7-9). 

2. Salutations and Messages (vers. 16, 17). 

8. CLosING worDs (ver. 18). [AUTOGRAPH SALUTATION, EXHORTATION AND BENEDICTION, 
=B] 

2. The FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT, as BAR justly remarks, is: “Christ the Head of all things.” 
Upon this Paul places himself in open antagonism to error (ii. 6-23), as well as to deduce clearly 
and definitely thence the lines, both of his doctrine—quietly arranged without expressed antithe- 
sis (i. 9-23)—and of his directions respecting Christian walk (ili. 1—iv. 1). The Epistle to the 
Ephesians on the other hand sets Him forth as “the Head of the Body.” In both Christ is the 
centre, with this modification only, that in this Epistle the Christliness [Christlichkeit] is more 
prominent than the churchliness | Kirchlichkeit], the life of the church more than its nature. 


\ 


@ 2. CHARACTER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE, 


1. What is said of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd. ¢ 2, 1) is applicable here with this 
difference : there the overflowing fulness of the thought struggles with the expression, here in 
parallel passages we find a briefer, acuter, indeed a more clear and mature encasing of the 
thought.* The independence of the author is quite unmistakable. We find evidence of it in 
the pithy brevity which controls both thought and language, while it is not less apparent in the 
drat 2eyouévorc,t which are either altogether without analogy (ii. 8: cvAaywyécv; ii. 18: kara- 
BpaBevecvr), or remind us of parallel passages only that we may recognize his gift of language 
as ii, 4: weOavodoyia (2 Cor. ii. 4); i. 28: weraxcveiv (2 Cor. xv. 58); iii, 1: orAdyyva 
oixtep mov (Phil. ii. 1); compare also the order in iii, val: "EAAny wai ‘Lovdaioc, which is 


_ altogether exceptional. 


2. References more or less definite to the situation of the Apostle (i. 24-29; ii. 1; iv. 8, 10, 
18), and to his relation to the Colossian Church (i. 4, 9; ii. 1), to its origin (i. 7, 8), its full mem- ' 
bership (iii. 18; iv. 1) and simple organization (iv. 17), its external relation to neighboring 
Churches (iv. 13), to friendly and sympathizing persons (iv. 9-14), as well as to its internal con- 
dition as respected Christian life (i. 4-6, 8, 9; ii. 6,7) and threatened danger from false tonnes 
(ii. 8-23), afford a firm basis for a clear sketch of the situation, (See¢4.) — 

3. In contrast with the Universalism of the Epistle to the Ephesians, there prevails in our 





* Col. Eph. Co Eph 
i. 4. i. 15. i. 15 i. ; iii. 12, 13. 
i. 5. 4.13. i. 16, i. 21. iii. 16. 

ter O-- 48,17. ii. 19. iv. 15, 16. titer 
i. 10. iv. 1. iii. 5, 6. v. 5, 6 W126, 
1.11. iv. 9, 10; i. 19. iii. 8. iv. 31. 
i. 13. ii. 2; vi. 12; i. 6. iii. 9,10. iv. 22, 25. “ 
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Epistle a Moniem : the Person of Christ, and again and again the Person of Christ, and this ex- 
elusively. Hence instead of “the Word of God” (i, 25; Rom. ix. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii, 
17; iv. 2), or “of the Lord” (1 Thess, i, 18), “of truth” (i. 5), “of wisdom,” “of knowledge” 
(1 Cor. xii. 8), “of the Cross” (1 Cor. i 18), ‘ of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 19), we find here 
alone (iii. 16) “ the Word of Christ.” The Epistle is thoroughly Christological ; Christ's Person 
is the Lord of Eternity, ruling heaven and earth, the visible and invisible (i. 14-16, 19; ii. 9), 
who by entering into our race and the history of humanity (i. 18), nas reconciled all things and 
all classes to God (i. 20, 21), has so spanned all centuries of development, that out of Him and 
before Him even the highest mental culture and noblest morality are but rudiments, elements of 
the world which pass away (ii. 8); in Him are given Peace (i, 20), Life (i. 18; ii. 13; iii, 1-3), 
Salvation and Bliss (i. 22; iii. 4), likewise all virtue (iii, 5-14) in all the moral relations of life 
(iii. 18; iv. 1), and this is done by the ethical method of faith (i. 23; ii. 13), in obedience to His 
word (iii. 16), in vital fellowship with Him (ii. 11-15; iii, 1-4), and in prayer (iv. 2), so that 
Christ for us becomes Christ in us (ii, 13-15; iii. 3, 4).. 

4. The judgments respecting this Epistle confirm the preceding siptenanie, as well as mark its 
significance. This is in part the same as that of the Episile to the Ephesians (Introd., 23), so far 
as they coincide, but consists peculiarly in this, that Christianity is here set forth as the full bloom 
of true wisdom and the norm on which all false wisdom is put to shame, and at the foundation 
is placed the connection of the most profound truth with the simplest Christian walk.—Canvin 
calls it on account of the first chapter: an incomparable storehouse; Coccerus: brevis episiola, 
sed nucleum evangelii continens et opposita omnibus postea subingressis completis—Baur : “ viva- 
city and strength, depth and fulness of thought, often struggling with the words, great natural 
talents, which however are pervaded, illuminated and exalted by the Spirit of God. But a pithy, 
compact brevity appears as especially characteristic in this Epistle. It breathes the spirit of 
tenderest love and joy in all sorrows and afflictions. Although bowed down by external circum- 
stances, which made it impossible for him to go into all the world, bearing the name of Jesus 
unto all the Gentiles, the inward joyousness and elevation of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
increased but the more.”—Béumer (Jsagog., p. 160) passes this judgment on our Epistle: viva, 
pressa, solida, nervis plena, mascula.—SrxicER finds this Epistle fresher, the connection with 
the news just received not effaced, and sees in the Epistle to the Ephesians only echoes from this.— 
Even De Werte uses the “rich brevity” of the Colossian Epistle to condemn that to the Ephe- 
sians as a “ verbose expansion” of it—ScHENKEL remarks that the structure of words and sen- 
tences throughout is original.—The opposing, dissenting judgments are partly in regard to de- 
tails, partly based upon pre-conceived views (see 3) rather than upon the Epistle itself, and 
hence cannot be deemed of any weight.—[ALFoRD, comparing it with that to the Ephesians, 
calls it; “his caution, his argument, his protest; so to speak, his working-day toil, his direct pas- 
toral labor.” Hence we have here “system defined, language elaborated, antithesis and logi- 
cal power.” Worpsworrg, in making the same comparison, says: “The Apostle is both a builder 
and a soldier. He builds up the truth in one Epistle, and he wars against error in the other. 
He has his sword girded at his side in the Epistle to the Church of Colosse—Almighty God, in 
His Wisdom and love, controlled and overruled these evils for endless good to the Colossian 
Church, and to the Church Universal of every age and country, by the ministry of St. Paul in the 
present Epistle.” Davres even suggests, that these errors, as reported to him, gave a stimulus 
to his thoughts, and made him “aware of depths in the gospel of Christ and of aspects of the 

_ Person of Christ which he had not so clearly apprehended before.” Certainly these twin Epistles 
are the most profound of all the Pauline Epistles. This not less so than the other, for here 
Christ’s Person is more prominent, there Christ’s Body.—R. ] 











? 3. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


! ils The Epistle itself specifies the Apostle Paul as its author, both in the address (i, 1) and in 
the text (i. 24), as in Eph. iii. 1 (comp. Introd., 2 4), and in the conclusion (iv. 18). It refers to 
__ the sufferings he had to endure as an Apostle (i. 29), and especially from the Jews as the Apostle 
__ to the Gentiles (iv. 11), to his imprisonment (iv. 8, 10, 18), refers particularly to the same circle. 
~sehesiteaadmad Philem, 24, men who are known otherwise as his friends, such as Z'ynothy. 
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(i. 1), Epaphras (i. 7,8; iv. 12, 13), Tychieus (iv. 7-9), Onesimus (iv. 9), Luke (iv. i as wal 
as to two others, Mark (iv. 10) and Demas (iv. 14), one of whom had been the cause of serious 
blame and decided contention, indeed of separation from his companion Barnabas (Acts xiii. 18; 
xv. 37-40), while the other afterwards forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 10). Finally the Epistle sets 
forth the fundamental features of the same errors, which are combatted by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, and yet in such a way that the points of 
agreement and diversity are readily perceived (@ 4, 5).—Accordingly the renews both in form 
and contents, bears the stamp of Pauline origin, 

2. The testimony of the early Church, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., 
2 4, 2) is in favor of the Pauline authorship. The occurrence of rpwréroxo¢e mdon¢ xricewe (1,15) in 
the writings of Justin, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 163, and of THEropuruus, Bishop of An- 
tioch, who died A. D. 181, may be of more importance for the history of doctrine, than for his- 
torical criticism upon this Epistle, yet the fact must be noted in connection with the testimony 
of the Canon of Murartori (Eph. Introd., 3 4, 2), which was drawn up about A. D. 160, a cata- 
logue of what was generally received. This cites our Epistle as Pauline. Irnenavs (} 202), who 
quotes iv. 14, Clemens ALEXANDRINUs (+ 220), TERTULLIAN (f 220), OnIGEN (7 254) cite it as 
Pauline; Kusestus reckons it among the duodoynbueva. It is even found in the Canon of Mar- 
cton, and the Gnostics did not question its genuineness. Baur is right in saying: “It could not 
occur to any considerate person to doubt its genuineness or make a critical plaything of it.” 
[Atrorp: “That this Epistle is a genuine work of St. Paul, was never doubted in ancient times: 
nor did any modern critic question the fact, until ScHraDER (der Apostel Paulus, V. 175 sq.) 
in his commentary pronounced some passages suspicious, and led the way in which Baur and 
Meyeruorr followed.’”’—R. ] 

3. MryernorF (der Brief an die Kolosser mit vornehmlicher Beriicksichtigung der drei Pas- 
toralbriefe kritisch gepriift. 1838) accepts the Epistle to the Ephesians as genuine, to contest 
the genuineness of that to the Colossians, while Baur (Paulus, 1845, pp. 417-457) rejects both 
as an unpauline pair. The charge that the language is unpauline fails in view of the “ original 
many-sidedness” (SCHENKEL) of the Apostle; the charge of poverty in thought and quotation 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians, as well as that of controversy against Cerinthus, are met by 
correct and discriminating exegesis of the passages in question. If Baur finds in the false teach- 
ers at Colosse, according to this Epistle, later post-apostolic Ebionites, and in its doctrinal drift, as 
in that of the Gospel of John, a Gnostic tendency, so that it is tobe regarded only as a pseudo- 
apostolic movement of Gnosticism against Ebionitism, it may be replied, that the doctrine re- 
specting Christ as the centre of the entire spiritual world, and the idea of the rAfpwyua are not 
sufficient to prove the presence of unpauline Gnosticism, since we find here, only that more fully 
developed and advanced Christology, the foundation of which was already laid in Rom. i. 3, 4; 
viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 4; nor is the opposition to the necessity of circumcision to salvation, and to 
exaggerated asceticism, evidence of post-pauline origin, since the former had already been op- 
posed in Gal. ii. 3, 4, and the latter in Rom. xiv. 1, 2. The thought that in the death of Christ 
all diversities and antitheses are abrogated, must not be taken in the sense of a mere external 
Universalism, separated from the Pauline anthropology and restricted to a coalition of Gentiles 


and Jews. It is not foreign to the Apostle, but occurs also in Gal. iii. 27, 28; vi. 14, 15, where 


there is also a reference to baptism as symbolizing death. It would be difficult to receive or 
justify the opinion, that in the mention of Mark and Luke (iv. 10, 14), there was a purpose of 
recommending their Gospels and giving prominence to their harmony with each other and with 
Paul. The open antagonism of the Epistle to the Judaizing tendency directly contradicts the 
assertion that its main design was to mediate between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Whatever 
may be peculiar and special in this as compared with other Pauline Epistles, affords no just 
ground for denying that it is a product of the same author, especially of this vivacious and spi- 
rited Apostle—Ewatp (Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus, p. 466 sq.) finds the plan, thoughts 
and argument Pauline, but takes exception to such words as {eAo8pyokeia, avravarAnpbw, to the 


infrequent use of inferences and causal particles, also to the reference of the reconciling work and a 


death of Christ to angels (i. 20), and hence is of the opinion, that after a preliminary c 
~ about the contents, the composition of the ee was left to Timothy as par Pa 
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ever, dictating the words towards the conclusion and adding his autographic salutation. But 
according to i. 23, 25; ii. 1, 5, this view is inadmissible, and, notwithstanding 2 Cor. i.1; Phil. 
i. 1; Philem.1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1, inapplicable to those Epistles also. It will appear 
from the exegetical remarks that peculiarities of language are not unpauline, because not occurring 
in antecedent Pauline Epistles—Mryer, with a reference to Erasmus (non est cujusvis hominis 
Paulinum pectus effingere ; tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus), aptly remarks: 
“The forging of such an Epistle as ours would be more wonderful than its genuineness.” [For a 
detailed answer to Meyerhoff’s objections, see Eaprn, Liter. III., though, as he concludes, “the 
attacks on this Epistle are of no formidable nature.” Exuicorr forcibly remarks: “To class 
such an Epistle, so marked not only by distinctive peculiarities of style, but by the nerve, force, 
and originality of its argument, with the vague productions of later Gnosticism, is to bewray such 
a complete want of critical perception that we can scarcely wonder that such views have been 
both very generally and very summarily rejected.” See Davipson, Jnétrod., Vol. II., p. 427 sq. 


2 4. THE CHURCH AND ITS CIRCUMSTANCES, 


1. Topographical Remarks, Couossx, in the vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, was the lo~ 
eality of the Church addressed in this Epistle. This is evident from ii. 1; iv. 13, 16. The opi- 
nion of Erasmus and others, that Rhodes is meant, the inhabitants of which are termed 
Kodosoaeic, on account of the Colossus, is singular enough [and were there any evidence to sup- 
port it, the variation in the title of the Epistle (see below) would overthrow it.—R.] 

CoxossE is situated in the southwestern part of Asia Minor, in Greater Phrygia (Phrygia 
pacatiana), on the river Lycus, near the spot where it disappears in a chasm, out of which it 
soon emerges again to empty itself into the Meander. At the distance of half a day’s journey 
were several populous cities. The most prominent among these, especially in the time of the 
Romans and in Church History, was Laodicea; Srrazo (1st century, A. D.) counts it among 
the néyiorac rodece. Heropotus calls Colosse: méAcc peydAn ebdaivwr cai ueydan, but SrRABo includes 
it among the smaller towns (7oAiovara), which lay near Laodicea (THEODORET: uytpérodic abriic 
(Colosse) xa yeirwv 4 Aaodixeia); though PLiny counts it among the celeberrimis oppidis, yet he 
names it only among the oppidis. Orostus, who describes the earthquake of the time of Nero 
in the year 66, mentions Laodicea and Hierapolis first and Colosse last, among the cities affected 
by it; whether because the smallest, or the least injured by it, is doubtful (¢res wrbes—terrw motu 
conciderunt). ‘Tacrrus misstates the date of the earthquake (60), but expressly mentions Lao- 
dicea only, as soon recovering itself without the help of the State or foreign aid, and flourishing 
anew. THEOPHYLACT (f after the middle of the 11th century) calls it Xovac; it is now named 
Chonas. [Au¥ForD: “For a minute and interesting description of the remains and neighborhood, 
see Smitn’s Dictionary of Ane. Geography, sub voce. From what is there said it would appear 
that Chone is in reality about three miles south from the ruins of the city.” See also Pauny, 
Realencyel., Vol. II., p. 518; Sreraer, Hinleitwng, p.1-33; Eaprn, Col. p. x., and CoNYBEARE 
and Howson, S¢. Paul, Vol. II., p. 383, note, and p. 390, note. The authors last named refer to 
a legend respecting the opening of the chasm, mentioned above, by the archangel Michael during 
an inundation from the Lycus, and the church built in his honor, as a curious illustration of the 
tendency to “angel-worship” rebuked by the Apostle, ii. 18.—R.] 

Whether the name should be written: Kodoosai or KoAaccai is doubtful. Codex Sinaiticus 
[N.] gives the former in the title* andi. 2(KoAococeic), but in the headings of the pages 
and the subscription KoAaoacaeic. The former is found upon coins and in classical authors, 
and seems to be the correct form, the latter appears to be the vulgar form, afterwards the more 
common one. [All modern editors apparently adopt this explanation of the variation. Lacu- 
MANN, TIscHENDORF, Ex.icort give a throughout ; ALrorp and WorpswortH follow the varied 
spelling of &. and B.—R.] 

2. Missionary History. Paul came to Phrygia in his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6: 


“ throughout nie and the region of Galatia”), also in his third missio: ourney (Acts 
) nary J y 
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xviii, 28: “over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disci- 

ples”), visiting the churches which he had founded in his second journey, Hence there is a 

possibility, or even probability, that Paul had been in the valley of the Meander and Lycus at 

Laodicea and Colosse, but nothing more, especially as Phrygia had many divisions: Pisidian 

Phrygia, mountainous Phrygia, the districts of Amorium, Eumenia, Synnada, and the region 

about and beyond Laodicea to Apamea and yet further. On the contrary our Epistle, in i. 23, 
where mention must have been made of the fact, if Paul had ever been in Colosse, says nothing | 
of it, but rather expresses (ii. 1), and in several other places (i. 3-7; ii. 5), pre-supposes that Paul | 
had not been there and that the Church had not been founded by him. This takes away all 
weight from that possibility or probability, which Scuutz, Wieeers and others, following THEO- 
DoRET, have accepted as fact. For the acquaintance with Philemon, Epaphras and other indivi- 
duals can readily be accounted for; this acquaintance might easily have been formed at Ephesus 
and other points, in consequence of the extended movement produced by the gospel, or during busi- 
ness journeys made to these points, with which Colosse was connected by commercial ties. [Dr. 
Larpner is the principal English supporter of the view that Paul was the founder of the Church; 
his argument is given in full and answered by EApre and ALrorp. Worpsworts also adopts 
this view. See his Introduction to the Colossians, Barnes deems it “in the highest degree pro- 
bable.” But it seemed attended with more difficulties than the other view, which is now held by 
most biblical students. See Davripson, Jnérod., Vol. II., p. 396 sq.; AuForp, III. Proleg. p. 
35 sq.; also ExEG. NOTES on ii. 1.—R.] 

8. Local affairs. a) Epaphras, a Colossian (iv. 12: “one of you”), who had probably been 
won to the gospel by Paul during his two years’ residence in Ephesus, which was connected in 
various ways with the important city of Laodicea, had proclaimed the gospel and founded churches. 
in Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis (i. 7; iv. 12,18). He is certainly no unimportant person- 
age; Paul describes him as his heiper (i. 7), refers to his correct teaching (i. 4, 7; ii. 6), to his 
indefatigable, energetic zeal (iv. 12), which had impelled him not merely to prayer to God (iv. 
12) on behalf of the Church, but also to go to the Apostle at Rome and share his imprisonment 
(i. 8; Philem, 23), and which made him shun no labor for the neighboring churches in Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis also (iv. 13). 

b) The Church was composed mainly of Gentile Christians (ii. 13), for which reason Paul the 
Apostle to the Gentiles regarded it also as his Church and labored for it (i. 27; ii. 1, 2. Comp. 
Rom, xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 15, 16). He had already made or caused to be made to them certain 
written or oral communications now unknown to us, “touching” Mark (iv. 10). Although al- 
lusions to the Mosaic law are not entirely wanting (ii. 10, 13, 14, 16, 21), there is neither quo- 
tation, nor proof, nor even a reminiscence from the Old Testament.—Paul praises the Church, 
which (ii. 16) stands better than the Galatians (Gal. iv. 10), for their Christian deportment (i. 2, 
4,6; ii. 5); his relations with them were altogether undisturbed (i. 8, 25; iv. 7-9, 10); but 
they needed admonition (i. 9-12; ii. 2, 20; iii. 1-4; iv. 12). False teachers, whom the Church 
yet in its first love opposed, threatened to ruin it. We cannot, however, infer from iii. 16 that 
worship had degenerated into lip-service (THEopHYLACT), nor from iii. 13, that there was vari- ; 
ance in heart (ScHENKEL).—The Apostle wrote only “to the saints at Colosse” (i. 2), not “to — 
the Church” (1 Cor. i. 2; 2-Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1), nor does he add, as 
in Phil. i. 1, “with the bishops and deacons,” but through the Church exhorts a certain Archip- 
pus. Ecclesiastical relations seem to be as yet in an incipient state. According to i. 5, 9; ii. 6, 
the Church had been formed not long before, probably toward the close of Paul’s stay in Ephe 
sus, some time before A. D. 60, about four or five years before the Epistle was written ; ‘had it 
been formed earlier, Paul would certainly have visited it from Ephesus. 

4. Ethnography and Religious history give us data respecting the kind of false teachers 
Colosse and the consequent danger. The Phrygians, an ancient people, were highly A gi , and 
surrounded by a corresponding grandeur of nature. They were skilful not only in agriculture 
and trade, in the manufacture and dyeing of woolen stuffs, but also i in arts and sc 
cially in music and the art of healing. Besides the oe. the Aewied oft th 
and other neighboring nations were in use among them. They had thei r 
toricians. Resembling their neighbors, the Ionians, in su: 
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tion, they readily adopted the various elements of culture. The worship of nature, of the great 
mother, Gaia, of the tower-crowned Cybele, and of Bacchus, was domesticated among them. Here 

; Hellenic Philosophy, which proceeded from the earliest school, the Ionic, and sought the funda- 

| mental principle of all things in nature, first in the path of Materialism, then of Idealism, oscil- 
lating between Dualism and Pantheism, hostile not to religion, but to Polytheism, came in con- 
tact with the Oriental Philosophy. Here the syncretism of that period of transition from the 
old to the new, Christian age, found ample nourishment. Besides under Antiochus the Great 
two thousand Jewish families had been transplanted into Phrygia and Lydia. There was in ad- 
dition a tendency to serious and sombre fanaticism, and to reliance on physical, especially tellu- 
ric and sidereal influences. [Asa further indication of their tendencies, Eapre notes the fact 
that ‘the reveries of Montanus originated there about the middle of the second century, and 
spread rapidly and extensively. The leading features of Montanism were a claim to ecstatic in- 
spiration, the gift of prophecy, the adoption of a transcendental code of morality, and the exer- 
cise of an austere discipline, Its votaries were often named Kataphrygians, from the region of 
their popularity.”—R.] 

5. With these data we may now learn from the Epistle itself, what was the heresy of the false 
teachers at Colosse. The polemics of our Epistle point: First, to perverted and perverting doc- 
trine within the Church (ii. 19: “not holding the Head”), as the admonition also is not respect- 
ing apostasy from the Church, but disturbance of the growth in Christ, of the progress in Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian life (i. 23; ii. 6). Secondly, these false teachers have a Judaistic 
tendency, they would cling to Jewish laws of food and feasts and seasons (ii. 16), they recom- 
mend circumcision (ii. 11) and teach Jewish separatism. Z'hird/y, an asceticism is required, se- 
vere and astringent indeed, but Fourthly, resting upon a Dualistic view, since it identifies matter 
with evil, regarding it as eternal, and seeks not sanctification of the life and character by ethical 
means, but subjugation, mortification of the flesh by physical or chemical or dietetic methods 
(ii. 23; iii. 6). Fifthly, with this is connected the idea that angels as immaterial beings are ob- 
jects of adoration (ii. 18), and an Ebionite view of Christ appears, which mistakes and denies 
His relation to God the Father, to the spiritual world and to creation at large (i. 15, 16, 19; ii. 
9), and mistakes and degrades the significance of the objective fact of the crucifixion, that makes 
peace and reconciliation (i, 20, 22; ii. 14). Sixthly, the heresy appeared in the form of a specu- 
lation, adapted to the spirit of the age, with the pretensions of a system, which would profoundly, 
acutely and triumphantly present the entire truth (ji. 8, 18). 

Accordingly we are not to regard them as Jews, either with Pharisaical tendencies (E1cH- 
HORN) or with a syncretic leaning to Christianity after the manner of the Chaldean Magi or 

« Alexandrian Neo-Platonists (Hue, ScoHNecKENBURGER), or as Essenes (CHEMNITZ, FLATT, 
e Turersen and others). Nor can we regard them as heathen philosophers in general (TERTUL- 
4 LIAN), or in particular as Epicureans (CLEMENS ALEx.), Pythagoreans (Grortus), Platonists or 
Stoics (HeumanNN); nor yet as Gnostics who represented a definite system. Nor was Cerinthus 
intended (MrreruHorr), nor Ebionite Gnosticism (Baur), and Cabbalism (HERDER, OsIANDER) 
as little. The errors were rather incipient, occasioned by the thoughts, with which the atmos- 
phere of both the age and the people was charged. This much is true: that in Simon Magus 
we have a personage, in whom the attempt had been made at a systematic combination of Chris- 
tianity with the Oriental theosophy (PressensE: Die ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 2, pp. 128-136), 
he is the first heretic and Cerinthus the next. But in our Epistle, as in those to the Ephesians, 
to Timothy and Titus, all is still in flow; here and in the Epistle to the Ephesians as-yet within 
the Church, in the pastoral Epistles without it, and afterwards more widely, sharply and solidly 
developed. [Eapre: The winged seeds were floating in the atmosphere, and falling into a soil 
adapted to them, and waiting as if to receive them; in course of years they produced an ample 
harvest.—R.] Comp. Manaotp: Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856. [See Davinson, Jn- 
trod., Vol. IL., pp. 407-424, and Eapre, Introd. to Col. Comp. Davres’ Essay on the traces of 
__ foreign elements in the doctrine of this and cotemporaneous Pauline Epistles. The same author 
_ says: “a meeting of the Persic or Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account 
_ for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians—traces of such a meet- 
_ ing are to be found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of Christ.” As he indicates 
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that this is the germ of subsequent Gnosticism, he uses it to eb aaee who iste: a ey ~ & 
apostolic date for this Epistle, on the ground of its opposition to Gnosticism, Whatever may 
have been the origin of these theosophic tendencies, Phrygia was the region where Judaism and 4 
Orientalism would most readily combine in errors such as are opposed by the Apostle—R.J 


25. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 

Compare 3 2; 1 and Inrrop. to ph. 2 6. 

[Braune there claims priority for the Epistle to the Ephesians Undoubtedly both were writ- 
ten about the same time. Which was first is almost entirely a matter of conjecture. Yet the 
probabilities, as set forth in the Introd. to the Ephesians, outweigh those drawn from “the nature 
of the contents of this Epistle” by ALrorp, Exuicorr and Davipson. “The more directly sys- 
tematic and doctrinal” Epistle might precede quite as readily, as “the more directly individual- 
izing and polemical” one.—R.] 


26. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE. 


Besides the more general works mentioned Introd. Eph., 3 7, the following must be named: 
Metancutuon: Enarratio epistole Pauli ad Col. Corpus Reform XV. pp. 1221-1282. J unKER: 
Histor. krit. und philol. Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1828.—BoaMeER: 
Isagoge in ep. a Paulo ad Col. data theologica, historica, eritica, 1829, and Theologische Aus- 
legung of the same Epistle, 1835.—Especially we mention: BAur: Commentar iiber den Brief 
Pauli an die Kolosser, 1835.—Str1cEr: Kleine Paulinische Briefe, Thi. I.: Der Brief an die 
Kolosser, 1835.—HutTHEer: Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1841.—Compare 
also: RHEINWALD: De pseudo-doctoribus Colossensibus, 1834.—ScHNECKENBURGER: Bestrdge 
zur Hinleitung in’s NV. T.—Besides the practical expositions which include this Epistle (Introd. 
Eph. 37): Srernnorer: Ttigliche Nahrung des Glaubens aus der Erkenntniss Jesu nach den 
lehrhaften Zeugnissen des Briefs an die Kolosser.—ScHLEIERMACHER: Sermons on the Colossians 
( Works, Vol. II. 6, pp. 191-401).—Kauer: 86 Betrachtungen iiber den Brief Pauli an die 
Kolosser.—Passavant: Praktische Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Kolosser (a posthumous 
work), 1865. 

[For a list of commentaries on the whole Bible and the New Testament, see LANGE's Com. on 
Matthew, General Introd. p.19. Of especial value for this Epistle: Catvix, De Werrs, 
Meyer, Beneet, Henry, Barnes, AtForp, WorpswortH. On the Epistles of St. Paul: 
Macknicut, ConyBEARE and Howson (London and New York), Of special English works, 
the oldest are ByrieLp: Expos. Col., London, 1615.—Euton: zposition, London, 1620.— 
Bisnop DAVENANT (member of the Synod of Dort): Learned and exhaustive prelections in Latin, 
1727 (translated into English, 1831)—Dar1uuz, Sermons, translated by John Owen, 1672, also 
Edinb., 1865, and Philadelphia, Presb. B. Pub.—Wartson: Practical Discourses, 1834.—Bishop 
Dan. Witson, Expository Lectures, London, 1845, with special reference to prevailing errors.— 
Cartwriaut: Notes of Sermons, Edinb., 1864. These are all mainly practical.—Later exegeti- 
cal works of great value: Eapre: Commentary on the Greek Text of the 'Colossians, London 
and Glasgow, 1856. (Very full and reliable. )—Eu1corr: Critical and Grammatical Commentary 
on Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, with a revised translation, London and Andover, from 
2d Eng. ed., 1865. (Clear, discriminating and judicious, fully sustaining the author’s reputation 
as a critic, grammarian and exegete, largely used in the additions to the present work.) 
—J. Luewetyn Davies: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Phileas 
with introductions and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these 
Epistles, London, 1866. (An attempt to use the Oriental studies so common in England in eln- 
cidating these Epistles which seem to have encountered ancient i On epees tendencies. )- —Th 
no special American works on this Bpistle—R wer Y teen! Ramen tae te r 





















EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS 





I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Cuaprer I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]' by the will of God, and Timo 
2 theus our [¢, the] brother, To the saints and faithful [or believing] brethren in 
Christ which [who] are at Colosse:* [.] Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 


our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.® 


* TITLE: Ilpds KoA o caaeis, &. and others; mpds KoA a acaeis, A. B. K. and others, [The latter is adopted here by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. Alford incorrectly cites %, in support of the latter reading, both in his 


apparatus criticus and Proleg. p. 
1Ver.1—Xptorod Incod inX. A.B.F.G. [ 
fore ‘Gea *Incod Xptorov. 


, Vol. I1I.—R.] Comp. Introd. ¢ 4.1 
Lachmann, 


¢4.1. 
Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—R.]; better supported there- 


er. 2.—{K oAogoaeis is to be retained on the authority of %. B. D. F. L. (Alford, Wordsworth); KoAagg. Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Ellicott. The order of the E. V. is not that of the original: “'To the saints in Culosse and believing 


brethren in Christ.”—R.]} 


3 Ver. 2.—Kai xvpiov "Incod Xptorod, wanting in no other Pauline salutation, occurring in precisely the 
same form (except in the pastoral Epistles), is sustained by N. A. C. E.G. and others, but omitted by other important 
authorities and critics (Tischendorf). The original absence of the phrase is less explicable than the subsequent omission 
in some MSS. [Kejected by Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1. 2a. Appress. Paul, an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus by the will of God.—Sce 
Eph. i. 1. To this church, not founded by him- 
self and to its false teachers, he thus defines his 
official position as the Apostle called immediately 
by the ascended Son of God: hence ‘Christ 
Jesus.” ; 

And Timotheus the brother.—On this see 
Van Oesterzee (LANGE’s Commentary) 1 Timo- 
thy. The same phrase is added, Philem. 1. and 
2 Cor, i. 1; in 1 Cor. i. 1: **and Sosthenes the 
brother”; Phil. i. 1: ‘* Paul and Timotheus, ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ’; 1 Thess. i. 1 and 2 Thess. 
i, i: ** Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus”’; Gal. 
i. 1, 2: **Paul an Apostle—and all the brethren 
that are with me.” Since “my” is not added as 
in Rom. xvi. 21, “Timotheus my workfellow,” 
this last passage compels us to understand the 
word ade/A¢6¢ in the simple sense of * Christian 
brother,” with no more special relation to Paul, 
than that of one Christian to another (as ver. 2, 

“adeApoic). The Apostle writes, not merely in 
virtue of his peculiar authority as an Apostle, 
but together with tried associates; he includes 
with himself his helpers and friends. To him 
the Christian brother is a friend and assistant, 
with whom he has consulted and now acts res- 





pecting the case of this church, without resign- 
ing or impairing his independence (i. 24; ii. 1; 
iv. 7). Timothy is not on this account the wri- 
ter of the Epistle, which Paul dictates to him 
(Steiger), else according to Rom, xvi. 22, Ter- 
tius should have been named in the address, 
Rom. i. 1; and must each of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians have been dictated to two persons? 
or the Epistle to the Galatians to the whole circle 
of Paul’s companions? for Gal. vi. 11 is the usual 
autograph salutation. See ScHMOLLER in loco 
(Laxar’s Commentary, Gal.) and Laurent: Neu- 
testamentliche Studien, p.4 sq. Nor can Timo- 
thy be regarded as the dispatcher of the Epistle 
(ScHEenkKEL), and certainly 6 adeAgdc does not mean 
«fellow Apostle” (CuRYSOSTOM: ovKodY Kai avTo¢g 
axéotodoc). [So THEopuyLact. WoRpDswoRTH, 
supporting the view that Paul was the founder 
of the Colossian church, says: ‘Inthe case of all 
the other Epistles, where Timothy is thus intro- 
duced, it is certain that he had been with St. Paul 
at the places, and was well known tothe churches 
to which those Epistles were sent.” “If Timothy 
had not been at Colosse, it is hardly probable that, 
being still a young man, he would have been as- 
sociated with the Apostle in this address to the 
Colossian church.” ‘This opinion is also con- 
firmed by the words 6 adeAgdc, the brother, sig- 
nifying that he was well known to them as aba 
and was ‘their own brother as well as St. ponte, , 
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Timothy is introduced as ‘Timothy the brother’ 
in the Epistle to Philemon, who lived at Colosse.” 
Eapir:—‘‘So well known was he as ‘the bro- 
ther,’ doing the Apostle’s work, carrying his 
messages, bringing correspondence to him, en- 
deared to him in so many ways, and representing 
him in his absence, that the church of Colosse 
could not wonder at his name being associated 
with that of Paul.”—R. 

Ver. 2. To the saints in Colosse.—See 
Eph. i. 1. [See Beveriver, Vol. VI. Serm. IL, 
p. 401, where he answers the question, ‘‘What is 
it to be a saint?”—R.]—And faithful breth- 
ren in Christ.—After defining their relation 
toward God, the relation of the members of the 
church to each other is noted in the word 
‘‘brethren.” This is one, mediated and main- 
tained by Christ, while the adjective meoroi¢ 
describes its internal, true and vitalcharacter. At 
allevents ‘‘in Christ’ must be joined with “ bre- 
thren” or better with ‘‘saints,” adyiocc, here 
used as a substantive, and hence haying the local 
attribute joined to it; it must not be joined to 
mzotoic, which is not = faithful (Sreierr). 

The E. V. might be amended—to read ‘be- 
ieving” instead of ‘‘faithful,” but the ordi- 
nary reader would then be more likely to regard 
‘in Christ” as connected with it rather than 
with ‘‘brethren” or ‘‘saints.”” Alford joins év 
Xpiorq to adeAgoicg and suggests, to account for 
the omission of the article before év X. that the 
idea adeAdc-év-Xpior@ was familiar.—R.] A com- 
parison with Eph. i. 1, 2, shows, amid all the si- 
milarity, the unmistakable original independence. 

Ver. 2b. The Greeting. Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—Comp. Eph. i. 2. 
[The final phrase, hitherto rejected by most mod- 
ern editors, has found a new and important sup- 
port from Cod. Sinaiticus. While the reason 
given in the critical note for retaining it should 
have due weight, the testimony of Curysostom 
and THEOPHYLACT must not be disregarded: ‘Yet 
in this place he does not insert the name of 
Christ.” —Tnropnyxact adds: ‘Although it is his 
usual way to insert it.” The reason he subjoins: 
‘Lest the Apostle should revolt them at the out- 
set, and turn their minds from his forthcoming 
argument,” Eapre properly terms ‘silly ;”,—es- 
pecially since, as WorDswortTH, referring to Chry- 
sostom, remarks: ‘‘It is observable that in the 
beginning of this Epistle—addressed to a church 
where the name of Jesus Christ was disparaged 
by many, and written in order to vindicate His 
Dignity—the Apostle repeats the word Christ 
four times ”—not including this instance, where 
both adopt the briefer reading.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


All Christians are brethren. In addition 
to the remarks on Eph. i. 1, 2, one thing 
must here be noted; the fact that Paul, the 
Apostle of Christ Jesus, describes with the same 
name of brother, Timothy, whom he places beside 
himself, and the Colossian Christians to whom 
he writes with appa? authority. From this 
we infer: 

1, The Church founded by Jesus Christ, is pre- 
sented to our view asa “family of God,” in which 





all the members are children of God and breth- 


ren to each other, 

2. Compared with the difference from God, 
all differences between the members so far dis- 
appear that all are simply brethren, 

8. Even in the organism of the church those 
members, distinguished immediately and by spe- 
cial authority, do not pass out of this fraternal 
relation; that most important office of the church, 
the apostolate, is but an accident of the brother- 
hood; the Christian position is the basis of posi- 
tion in the Church and surpasses it. 

4. On fraternal fellowship and love depend all 
relations of life, all the gradations of that funda- 
mental form which God has established in the 
earthly human community; each should feel that 
he is incorporated in the iamily. 

5. True fraternity is not the result of natural 
family feeling, nor of any form of human com- 
munity, but the product of God’s Spirit in Christ. 

6. But the brotherly love, which embraces all 
united in the faith, does not in the New Testa- 
ment mode of life make the special personal re- 
lation of friendship stand out more sharply; 
the disciple of Christ has none other as friend 
than the disciple of Christ, but has all, who are 
such, without distinction as friends. Yet as soon 
as the church is enlarged numerically, there must 
naturally appear, within the great circle, personal 
affinities, and chosen companionship. Notwith- 
standing what is remarked above, biblical justi- 
fication of these is not wanting, since the Lord 
Himself chose three of the Twelve to be nearest 
to Himself, and of these but one leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus. So Paul, among many whom he 
loved, had no one so “like-minded” as Timothy 
(Phil. ii. 20), and in the beginning of the apos- 
tolic history we see Peter and John more closely 
united together than to the others (PALMER: 
Moral, p. 400 sq.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If we can pray ‘Our Father,” we are and we 
have brethren. ‘Father’ bids us know and 
feel and conduct ourselves as children, ‘‘our” 
as brethren. + 

Srarke:—First, we must be certain of the will 
of God, then we must follow it cheerfully, whether 
the world look sweet or: sour.—We must not 
think that we alone can do all, so that nothing 
goes right but what we alone do. Each must be 
of such a mind, as to bear a helper beside him.— 
Whoever fears the Lord from childhood and dili- 
gently uses God’s Word, like Timothy may soon 
become a man in Christ, though in years stilla 
youth. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—The Scriptures know no- 
thing of those who were especially saints, pre~ 
eminent above others, but all who through Christ 
are brought back into living fellowship with God, 
are saints. 

[Passavant:—It is not: believers on Christ, but 
in Christ; the Apostle views Christians as through 
faith firmly founded in Christ, vitally and deeply 
rooted in His heavenly Being, members of His 
body, flesh of His flesh, and spirit of His Spirit, 
life from His life. —On the greeting. Notice every- 
where in the writings of the New Testament and 
especially in the Epistles of Paul, this’ 
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unsearchable and indissoluble union of the Father 
and the Son; from eternity one Being, one Life, 
one Work of one Eternal Power and Love—and 
‘a this Eternal Blessed unity of the Father and 
the Son was from the beginning decreed and pro- 
vided and bestowed all that should become to us 
the peace of eternity: the grace coming unto us. 
—Ruiecer:—Fellowship with God through faith 
makes saints, fellowship with one another makes 
brethren in Christ.—Henry :—He thought him- 





self engaged to do his utmost, as an Apostle, 


cr 


because he was made so by the will of God.—As 
all good ministers, so ajl good Christians are 
brethren one to another—toward God they must 
be sainis, and in both faithful.~—ScuenkeL:—Why 
Christians are called saints: 1) how humbling, 
2) how exalting this designation.—R. ] 

[Christians are brethren, whatever difference 
of age or opinion (Paul and Timothy), in spite 
of distance and degrees of knowledge and piety 
(Paul and the Colossians); because all are 
‘brethren in Christ.””—R. ] 





II, FIRST PART. 
Mention of the ground of Christian fellowship and warning against apostasy. 
Cuaprer I. 8—II. 28. 
1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning. 
(Cuapter I. 8-8). 


3  Wegive thanks to God and [omit and]' the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 

4 always [always, when praying] for you,’ Since we heard of your faith in Christ 

5 Jesus, and of the love which ye have’ to all the saints, For [on account of] the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth 

6 of the gospel; Which is come unto you [lit.: is present unto you], as 7 is in all the 
world; and‘ bringeth forth fruit [is bringing forth fruit and increasing],° as it doth 
[it is] also in [among] you, since the day ye heard of tt [it], and knew the grace of 

7 God in truth: As ye also [Even as ye]® learned of Epaphras our dear fellow servant, 

8 who is for you" a faithful minister of Christ; Who also declared unto us your love 
in the Spirit. 


1 Ver. 3—@e@G wartpi, B.C. and other MSS. and the oldest versions. \. [with A. K. L.] and others insert xai, as in 
Eph. i. 3; Rom. xy. 6; 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31 in a similar connexion; here it is an interpolation. [T@ warpi is another reading, 
not well supported. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (though not with perfect confidence) reject cai; Words- 
worth retains it.—R.] 
2 Ver. 3.-—Ilepi, &. A. ©. [K. L., Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth—R.], the less supported tmép [Lach- 
mann—R.} probably from ver. 9, and because more significant. [See Exec. Norges on the above emendation.—R. } 
8 Ver.4.—Hv €xere, §%. A.C. and others, supported by the context, [so all recent editors—R.]; tv is poorly sup- 
ported, probably trom Eph. i. 15. [The italics of the E. V. are therefore unnecessary.—R. 
4Ver.6.—Kai éorcv on the avthority of F.G. K. L. and the oldest versions, supported by the context. [Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer, De Wette. Ellicott—R.] Kai is omitted in X. A. B. C. and others [by Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth—R.], 
and is the less difficult reading. 
6 Ver 6.—[Kai avéavopmevor, supplied on the authority of %. A. B.C. D.1F. L., many versions and all modern 
? editors.—R. 
7 Ver. Te catter xa0ds, %. A. B.C. D. omit cai. It is a “mechanical repetition” from ver. 6. [So modern editors. 
E. V. retains it in “also,” which should be omitted. Ka@aHs5—=‘‘even as,” here (Ellicott)—R.} 
TVer.7.—Ymrép vuay, 0. B. F. K. L. and &. corrected and in nearly all versions. The otherwise well supported 
nua@v, %. A. B.,18 an error of the transcriber, accounted for by the prevalence of the first person. [Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
ordsworth. Alford, quoting Ambrosiaster (4th century, vice apostoli), reads nuav, following Lachmann.—R.]} 





depended upon the predominance of the Apostle’s 
individual feeling, or of the common sentiment 
of those participating: and this certainly includes 
not merely him or those named in the address, 
but the church in the house or place where the 
Apostle was. [ELLicorT says: ‘we, é. ¢., I and 
Timothy,” but intimates that the context always 
fully accounts for the selection of singular or 
plural. So Eapie, ALrorp. ConyBraReE contends 
for the singular meaning of the plural through- 
out all the Epistles—which is inadmissible.—R. ] 

To God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—See Eph. i. 3.—Praying always fo’ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of thanksgiving (vers. fil 
Ver.3. We give thanks.—Asa rule the Apostle 
begins with thanksgiving; this is precisely as in 
1 Thess. i. 2; but in 1 Cor. i. 4, though the address 
reads: ‘‘Paul—and Sosthenes,”’ we find evyap- 
ior (so also Phili. 1-3). The plural is not then 
conditioned by the mention of Timothy in the 
address (Meyer, SCHENKEL), yet it is not—ebyap- 
cord (Bacur). Plural and singular forms are 
not used arbitrarily by the Apostle; the choice 
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you defines more particularly ‘‘we give thanks;” 
the participle marks the thanksgiving as part of 
the prayer, and the adverb renders it prominent, 
that the former was never wanting in the latter. 
‘¢ Always” is not to be joined with the participle 
‘‘praying” (Greek Faruers, Bencet, LUTHER, 
etc.) [Atrorp, Exuicort, E.V. The majority of 
modern commentators join it with the verb,— 
Eapie renders: ‘‘We bless God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ always, when praying ‘for 
you.”—R.] Still less is “for you” to be joined 
with ‘*we give thanks” (BagHR). The latter can- 
not be decided by Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 
Thess. i. 2, while the former opinion is confirmed 
by Eph. i. 16. On the difference between zepi 
and izép, see Eph. v. 2; vi. 18. 

Ver. 4. The occasion of thanksgiving.—Since 
we heard, axvtcavrec.—tThis second par- 
ticiple (aorist) sets forth what had preceded the 
thanksgiving, while the first one (present) ap- 
pends what had accompanied it. See WinER’s 
Gram. p. 323.* The plural here marks the fact 
as publicly known, not merely made known to 
the Apostle and his friends. 

Of your faith in Christ Jesus, and the 
love which ye have to all the saints.— 
‘‘Your faith in Christ Jesus”’ is the first ground 
of this thanksgiving; your faith, resting on 
Christ, moving itself in Him; the phrase ‘in 
Christ Jesus” limits ‘faith’? as Eph. i. 15, not 
tuov (De Werte). The preposition does not 
affect the meaning of ‘‘faith,” so that it becomes 
‘‘believing constancy” (LurHeR), but it only 
denotes that the object is to be regarded, not as 
the end of effort (cic), but as the element and 
ground. [Et.icorr: ‘In Him asthe sphere or 
sub-stratum of the riorc, that in which the faith 
centres itself. The omission of the article gives 
a more complete unity to the conception, 
‘Christ-centred faith.’” ALForp: ‘the imme- 
diate element of their faith, not its distinctive 
character, is the point brought out.” —R. ] On the 
remainder of the clause, ‘‘and of the love which 
ye have to all the saints,” see Eph. i. 15.—[The 
reading: #v éyere carries “more affectionate 
commendation” (ALFoRD) than the simple article 
of the Rec. It draws attention to the love and 
points to its persistence (ELLicorr).—R. ] 

Ver. 5: describes this love more closely. —On 
account of the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven.—[Joined to ‘“love.”—R.] 
Since dca r)v éArida is joined grammatically 
to jv éxere, Paul has not written aydéryv rh as 
in the parallel passage, Eph. i. 15, but subjoined 
the relative clause. ‘The hope” is character- 
ized by the clause ‘‘ which is laid up for you in 
heaven,” as objective, like the éAmic BAerouévy 
(Rom. viii. 24), “that which is hoped for,” 
which is preserved, set aside (a6), in deposito 
reconditum (LOsNER), as a securely placed treas- 
ure (CHRYSOSTOM: Td dogadéc édecEev; BENGEL: 
sine periculo), or rather as a reward and prize 
according to 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 4; Matt. 
xix. 21; comp. Heb. ix. 27; vi. 18. On ‘in 
heaven,”’ see Eph. i. 10. Accordingly this hope 
gives a motive for the love in its activity as well 
as its extent; it does not depend upon the 
present, on temporal life and possessions, nor on 


* [The original references are to the 6th German edition; 
altered throughout to the 7th German ed., 1867.—R.] 














the men, the brethren whom it reaches. It is 
certain of the eternal, heavenly, divine posses- 
sions and salvation, and has in these enough. 
‘*Hope” is not therefore the third with “ faith”. 
and ‘‘love” (Srei@er and others), nor does it 
furnish a motive for faith (Bazur and others); 
least of all for the thanksgiving (Bence: ‘from 
the hope is manifest how great the ground of 
thanksgiving for the gift of faith and love’). 
[So Eapiz, Barnes. The E. V.—*for the hope” 
seems obscure. Both “on account of” (Eaprs, 
ALrorD), and ‘‘because of” (Exuicorr), leave 
the reader uncertain as to the connection, which 
is the main difficulty here.—R. ] 

‘Whereof ye heard before, }v tpo7kote- 
at e.—lIn the drag Aeyduevov: mpoaxotery, accord- 
ing to the context the zpé refers to the object, 
‘‘the hope laid up” which is future and con. 
cealed. Meyer is therefore incorrect: before 
‘you had this hope; Hernricus: alio doctore 
(Epaphra) ante me; Béumer, HutHer: before 
the Epistle was written; ScuenKeL: before he 
had received tidings of their faith. The inter- 
pretation (GROTIUS): prima rudimenta accepistis, 
as if tpoaxotvecy described the first instruction of 
catechumens, is unwarranted. [Braune seems 
to follow De Werre and OLSHAUSEN in their view 
of the force of ‘‘before,” ‘‘before the fulfilment 
of the hope,” but as Eapre well remarks ‘such 
an exegesis is a species of truism.” Exuicorr: 
‘‘not before any definite epoch, but merely at 
some undefined period in the past,” “formerly.” 
—Eapir gives the sense of ‘‘ already,” as intima- 
ting that this hope had been made prominent in 
preaching, and they of course heard of this in 
hearing the gospel; a view to be preferred as 
giving more point to the passage and fully ac- 
cordant with the context.—R.] To ‘laid up in 
heaven” corresponds what is joined to ‘heard 
before,” viz: 

In the word of the truth of the gospel 
—through which the “hearing before” has its 
guarantee. This expression is another briefer 
and independent setting forth of Eph. i. 13, 
‘“‘after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation.”’ The hearing before 
of the hope is mediated by the preaching (év r@ 
aéy)of the truth (r7¢ @A7Oeiac), which is the 
substance of the Adyoc, but is taken out of noth- 
ing other than the gospel (rod evayyeriov), to 
which the truth belongs. It is not proper to 
follow the parallel passage, which is gram- 
matically different, and take ‘‘of the gos- 
pel” as a genitive of apposition to “‘ in the word 
of truth” (Steiger), or to ‘the truth” (BagHR), 
{Exuicorr: ‘a defining genitive, allied to the 
genitive possessivus (genitive continentis), which 
specifies, and so to say, localizes the general 
notion of the governing substantive: ‘the truth 
which was preached in and was announced in 
the gospel’”.—R.] Nor is ‘the word of the 
truth”’=sermo veraz (Erasmus), or ‘‘the preach- 
ing of truth” (Hutraer, Bisex), nor ‘of the 
truth of the gospel”—genuine gospel (Storr), 
nor is Adyoc defined as to its substance by a?jfeiag 
as absolute truth, as to its form by eiayyedion 
as “ proclamation of salvation” Salpeter we 

deeper cause of thanksgiving (vers. ). 
yt 


é 
Ver. 6. Which has come unto you—/i/., 


present unto you. This is spoken of the gospel 
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TLapov notes its ee present (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 10); with mpd¢ , 2 Cor. xi. 8; Gal. iv. 
18, 20, here ei¢ tac. In the passages quoted 
the Apostle stands before them, turned towards 
them; here he speaks of the gospel, that pene- 
trates into them; he describes the steady, con- 
stant and finally entire penetration of the gospel, 
which is not forced through with one blow. 
[The preposition conveys the idea of its having 
reached them, the participle implies its abiding 
there Cae ined ea The added clause: as 
it is in all the world, renders prominent 
the simple fact of the presence of the gospel in 
the world. The preposition ¢v marks the dis- 
tinction between its presence in the world, and 
in Colosse, where it has already wrought what 
it should and would. ‘In all the world” indi- 
cates the whole world as the field, in which the 
gospel is found and which it will permeate, It 
is not confined to one part, had already begun 
is efficacy in the most diverse places, among 
Jews and Gentiles. Hence it is no synecdoche, 
‘‘meaning the most noted parts of the world, as 
Rom. i. 8; x. 18” (Grortus), nor only the Ro- 
man Empire, nor popular hyperbole (Mryer). 
[Aurorp: ‘*No hyperbole, but the pragmatic 
repetition of the Lord’s parting command.—R. | 
And is bringing forth fruit and in- 
creasing.—|[ALForD, omitting «ai, calls the pa- 
ragraph bruken and unbalanced.—R.]_ It is not 
merely in all the world, but efficient there also. 
We have here the usual transition from the par- 
ticipial construction to that of the finite verb 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 505 sq.); the participle 
with elvac indicates continuance and duration 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 826 sq.). [So in English, 
hence the literal rendering: ‘is bringing forth 
fruit and increasing” is preferable.—R.] TuHxo- 
DORET: Kaptogopiav Tov evayyeAiou KéxAnke Tiv 
éxatvouuévyy Todteiav, absnow dé Tov TioTEVvévTwY 
Td wAgidoc. The figure is borrowed from a tree 
which both bears fruit and grows (Matt. vii. 17; 
xiii. 832; Luke xiii. 19). The former word re- 
fers to the faith, the love, the Christian virtues, 
which the gospel produces in the internal and 
external life, the latter to the extension and the 
multiplication of its adherents (Acts vi. 7; xii. 
24; xix. 20). [The former the intensive, the lat- 
ter the extensive progress of the gospel. Ex.i- 
coTt.—R. ]|—As it is also among you, intro- 
duces Colosse as a part of the field, in which the 
gospel is and is working (‘‘in all the world”’), 
and furnishes a proof that the gospel is, and how 
it is, “in all the world.” Hence év ipiv is 
“among you,” not ‘in you” (LurHer). “ Bring- 
ing forth fruit and increasing” must be supplied. 
[‘*t doth,” supplied in E. V., is to be changed 
to ‘it is,” to correspond with the participial 
form of the verb in the former clause.—R. ] 
' Since the day ye heard it, and knew 
the grace of God in truth.—[Braune, follow- 
ing De Werte, supplies no object after “heard,” 
making ‘the grace of God” the object of both 
verbs. Meyer, Srercer, Eapiz, ALrorp, Exti- 
corr, supply: ‘*the gospel,”’ which is to be pre- 
ferred. E. V. ‘of it,” is unsatisfactory; they 
must have heard the gospel, as well as heard of 
it, before it would bring forth fruit among 
them.—R.] On the construction a¢@'7¢ jué- 
oas, see Winer’s Gram., p. 1380. The first 





proclamation of the gospel was followed by the 
acceptance of it, and from that time forth the 
Christian life and character of the Church de- 
veloped internally and externally in constant 
progress. The object is ‘the grace of God,” 
the substance of the evangelical preaching (ver. 
5), the marrow of the gospel over against the 
law. ‘*In truth” is an adverbial qualification 
of the verbs “‘ heard” and “knew.” The gospel 
is proclaimed vere et sincere absque fuco, ovx év 
aréry kai Adyo eixaiowg * (GREEK vig igre: and 
is accepted nox simulate, sed vere. 1t implies a 
contrast to the false teachers and is not = 
GAnOec, **truly,” nor to be joined with ‘grave’ 
(Storr and others), nor in the gospel (Gro- 
Tius) [Barnes.—R.]. Nor is it to be joined 
only to ‘“*knew” (Meyer and others), nor to 
‘‘heard” alone (Bazur and others). [ALFrorp: 
‘in its truth, and with true knowledge.” So 
Eapie: ‘the words év aAnOeia describe the teach- 
ing of Epaphras, or represent that genuine form, 
in which, by his preaching, the grace of God had 
been exhibited at Colosse.”” This makes it qua- 
lify the verb ‘‘knew,” and at the same «ime de- 
fine ‘‘the grace of God’’ by presenting the ele- 
ment, in which the gospel was proclaimed.—R. ] 
Ver. 7. Even as ye learned of Epaphras. 
—Kaddéc refers to ‘in truth” [ALrorp: ‘in 
which truth ”’—R.], and describes the manner in 
which they had learned from Epaphras. The 
verb, the object of which must be “the grace of 
God,” marks the intermediate step between 
“shearing” and ‘knowing’ and describes the 
earnest, constant effort of the Colossians, to 
which the activity of Epaphras corresponds.— 
Epaphras a Colossian or Phrygian (iv. 12: ‘one 
of you”), with Paul in his imprisonment (Phi- 
lem. 23: ‘my fellow prisoner”), is not identical 
with Epaphroditus, the Macedonian, a preacher 
of Philippi+ (Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18), as Grorrus 
arbitrarily assumes; here indicated as the 
founder of the Church in Colosse, but otherwise 
entirely unknown to us. Even should we accept 
the reading xai before éud0ere, we could not, 
with Wiaaers,f treat it as though it were xai ar 
’Erxagpa (asin Rom. v. 7; Eph. iv. 4), in order 
thus to maintain that there had been a proclama- 
tion of the gospel in Colosse before that of Epa- 
phras. Still less does the xaféc resume the pre- 
ceding xalac év ravri 7 Kéouw, as though Epa- 
phras had only told that the gospel was every 
where proclaimed (Tueoporet). The preposi- 
tion a7 indicates that the Colossians had gladly 
met Epaphras and heard him speak. The words 
which follow are a confirmation of the preaching 
of Epaphras: our dear fellow servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ.— 
«Our dear fellow servant ” describes him in his 
position toward Christ (do#Ao0¢) [no thought 
of his imprisonment with Paul (ConyBEARE)— 
R.], and toward Paul with his helpers (od »— 
# Ov), and in his relation to them (@yan 9- 
Tow), as an excellent minister, who, entirely de- 
pendent on the Lord, and independent of men, 
labored as a colleague with the Apostle and his 
*[“ Truly and sincerely, without dissimulation, not in de- 
ceit and rash words.”—R, 
Conyseare. II. 385: ‘ Epaphras is the same name wit 
Epaphroditas ” spies this can scarcely be the same 
person.” ete.—R, 
t [Studien und Kritiken. 1838. p. 185—R.] 
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fellow laborers, especially for the Church at Co- 
losse (ir 2p bu@v), from the beginning, with 
proper fidelity (6¢ éorsv meorde) in the 
service of Christ (d:axovo¢g Xpcrorov). [The 
reading of the Rec., irép iuév, ‘* for you,” **on 
your behalf,” is not only better supported, but 
avoids the repetition of the other reading, while 
it is as strong a commendation of Epaphras to 
the Colossians, to say that he had been a faith- 
ful minister of Christ for them, as to say that he 
had been faithful vice apostoli.—R. ] 

Ver. 8. Who also declared unto us your 

love in the Spirit.—The declaration is made 
prominent. Epaphras has not only seen in 
Colosse, but spoken in Rome to Paul in a de- 
tailed, perspicuous way, as @ witness respecting 
‘‘your love in the Spirit.” The love was ‘not 
carnal, but spiritual”? (Ecumenivus), ‘fruit of 
the Spirit”? (Gal. v.22: Rom. xv. 30); Spirit is 
of course the Holy Spirit (as Rom. xiv. 17). 
Hence it is not the spirit of man, the inner man, 
nor a ‘*‘love which depends on an internal senti- 
ment and disposition, a love sincere and ear- 
nest” (‘A Lapipe, Boumer and others), and 
since the context must decide what is the object 
of the love, it is to be regarded as ‘love of the 
brethren” (ver. 4), including love to the Apos- 
tle, but not this latter exclusively (BAzur, BLEEK 
and others); the following ‘we also” at least 
cannot decide this to be the meaning, since the 
Apostle does not pray merely in reciprocity. It 
is improper to join év tvet marti with dyAdoacg 
(WanL), as though Epaphras had narrated it 
through inspiration, or to explain it, per spiritum 
sanclum (GROTIUS). ogee properly expounds 
‘‘love”’ as denoting the Christian grace of love, 
hence ‘‘in the Spirit.” Atrorp: ‘the chief 
gift of the Spirit,” ‘‘thus in the elemental region 
of the Spirit; Exiicorr: ‘‘ genuine and opera- 
tive only in the sphere of His blessed influence.” 
—R. 
It i unmistakably the object of Paul in this 
honoring description, to establish as firmly as 
possible in every direction the authority of Epa- 
phras; his doctrine is right, his relations to the 
Apostle hearty and intimate, his interest for the 
Colossians active and pure, undisturbed from 
the first. He seems to have been suspected by 
the false teachers. Paul gives prominence to 
these facts, in order to shame the errorists, to 
warn and guard the Church against them; for 
their sake and that of the cause, he enters par- 
‘ticularly upon the efficiency and conduct of 
Epaphras. Estrus: ‘‘Lest they might suffer 
themselves to be led away from the doctrine 
which they had learned from him by new 
teachers.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Faith aud Love are the chief points, in judg- 
ing of the condition of the Christian Church, 
Faith must not only be directed ¢o (ic) Christ, 
but be a life in (év) Christ; it is the foundation 
and source of love, by which it worketh [Gal. v. 
6.—R.]. This love must be ‘‘in the Spirit” (ver. 
8), that it may be pure, and extend ‘to all the 
saints” (ver. 4), that it may be large-hearted, 
hot limited by sensuous, arbitrary and selfish 
sympathies. Living, active faith in Christ alone 





leads to such purity and extent of love, because 
the believer has first of all love to God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ (and through Him his Father), 
and from a faith on the love of God in Christ, 
which enjoys the love of the Father and Son, he 
gains a love to all, in whom the same faith is 
active, who have become and still are the objects 
of the same mercy, altogether irrespective of the 
stage of results accomplished, however manifold 
the degrees of its strength may be. It overleaps 
party lines and difference of creeds, and prays 
in truth: Our Father, which art in heaven. In 
‘‘Father”’ lies the doctrine of faith, in “our” the 
ethics of love, in ‘‘ which art in heaven,” the im- 
pulse and motive of hope. 

2. The activity of this love, growing out of faith, 
which embraces all Christians as brethren, as 
cnildren of the Father, has its mainspring in the 
hope of salvation, secure for us in heaven. This 
is Christiar. eudemonism, which indeed has in 
view the salvation of our own souls, the perfec- 
tion and blessedness of our own personality, yet 
not selfishly, but seeks and knows in fellowship 
with all believers; nor yet externally, sensualis- 
tically, like a Turk or heathen German, but in- 
ternally, in the spirit of the mind; nor yet here, 
but in heaven, not in time, but in eternity, hence 
not as a materialist or atheist burning for good 
fortune and earthly pleasure; and finally not in 
our own strength, as it has been attempted ‘in 
godless virtue,”’ but as a gift of the gracious God 
through Christ. 

3. Faith grows from the preached word of gospel 
truth. Since faith as to its essence is God’s word 
become living in the heart of man, since it grows 
out of this word as from a seed, its establishment 
and growth depends altogether upon the preach- 
ing of ‘this word of God (Aédyoc, ver. 5), which 
alone contains the truth indispensably necessary 
for the soul, presenting the grace of God, which 
is the marrow of the gospel (ver. 5: tic dAnleiag 
Tow evayyediov, ver. 6: tiv xapw Tov Oeod). This 
and not the preaching (ScuenKet) is the vital 
principle of Christianity, which penetrates ever 
more deeply into the believers, producing in 
them and in the life of the church the fruits of 
virtues, both active and passive, ever extending 
more widely, ever permeating more thoroughly 
every one and all things (ver. 6). [‘*To keep 
the figure of the Apostle, it was like a tree, whose 
fruit, falling to the earth, germinated, so that 
there sprang up a youthful and healthy forest 
on all sides of it” (Eapre).—R.] Preaching is 
only the principal means, to which we must hold 
fast in simplicity and freedom from all perver- 
sion, deterioration or obscuration. 

4. The teachers or preachers of the gospel must 
labor as belonging to Christ, as entirely depend~ 
ent on Him (ver, 7: dovAoc) yet attached to Him 

didxovoc); they are not servants of the church 
taoabeedt) but only of Christ; servants, but for 
the church (izép iuov), in doctrine (vers. 6, 7), 
in supplication to God (ver. 3), and in the varied 
intercourse with men, among whom they would 
advance their cause. They should never forget 
that they do not stand alone and for themselves, — 
but in fellowship (ver. 7: civdovsog), that as col~ 
leagues they should esteem and love each other, 
that one should rejoice without envy in- 
other, as Paul in Epaphras, who meekly flies t¢ 
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him, and should fraternally suffer with each 
other, as Epaphras with Paul. [Henry:—‘Thus 
he puts an honor on an inferior minister, and 
teaches us not to be selfish, or think all that 
honor lost which goes beside ourselves. We 
learn in his example not to think it a disparage- 
ment to us, to water what others have planted, or 
build on the foundation others have /aid.”’—*+ Ob- 
serve Christ is our proper master and we His 
ministers. He does not say your minister, but 
the minister of Christ for you. Itis by Christ’s 
authority, but for the people’s service.’”’—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Even where we must fear and blame and warn, 
an opportunity for thanksgiving is not wanting. 
—In the general prayer for Sunday service be- 
longs the petition for love toward all men; how- 
ever easy towards some, it is just as difficult to- 
wards al/.—Do not suffer a preacher, colleague 
or friend to be misunderstood and falsely judged, 
for speaking well of him belongs to obedience to 
the Ninth Commandment; neither break out 
blindly against him, that misunderstands the 
neighbor whose cause you would advance.—Re- 
joice when you see the word of God efficacious, 
and learn to wait patiently, as a husbandmau for 
the fruits. 

Srarke:—He who does not believe on Jesus 
Christ, does not believe oa God at all; so though 
the Jews and Turks think they believe on God, 
yet they in no wise do; for they do not believe 
on Jesus, on whom we must believe before we 
can assure ourselves of grace and salvation from 
God. — [Always to pray, and always to give 
thanks are the Christian’s needful duties.—If 
teaching and learning are of the right sort, then 
God’s word hath good speed.—Not all loving is 
praiseworthy; love in the Spirit is commended. 
—R 

Riecer:—In the eyes of the world the charac- 
ter of a philanthropist, embracing all in his love, 
will indeed bring us more honor and glory than 
love to the saints; for this implies a distinction 
which the world does not willingly admit. The 
world has a love to which a Jew or Turk is more 
acceptable than a saint.—If we consider only the 
yet feeble beginnings of faith, the still prevailing 
temptations, we may doubt whether we have 
cause to rejoice and thank God. But by looking 
out to the mark of hope, which is set before us, 
the grace to us becomes very great.—It is cer- 
tainly unspeakable how much the world, now so 
unbelieving and unthankful, does yet enjoy of the 
fruits of the gospel; how many arts and sciences, 
milder customs and laws would not exist, had 
not the gospel made the first advance in that 
direction. 

ScuLe1eRMACHER:—Faith, since it is active, 
becomes not only love to Christ, but also love to 
all, who belong to Christ.—We see how readily 
we allow ourselves to be led into all manner of 
divisions and limitations of love, which have less 
ground than then existed in the difference be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians. It is bet- 
ter to eben A such a love to al/ saints, and not one 
that extends to the few who exactly and specially 
agree with us, however great enjoyment there 





may be in it.—[The gospel is a germ, made fruit- 
ful by God, which cannot be received, without 
its making an ne on the spirit.—R. ] 

Passavant:—There is generally an unspeak- 
ably beneficent, tender feeling in giving thanks 
from the heart for a benefit.—Thanksgiving will 
be the bliss of eternity. The beginning, the first 
steps thereto must be made on the porch, else we 
shall have no voice nor place, no life above in 
the holy choirs.—it may often be long: days, 
years, decades may pass as we hear and know 
the gospel, before we obtain a living knowledge 
of the grace of God, that permeates our heart 
and mind and life.—**There are men,” says 
Pascal, ‘‘who admire external greatness alone, 
as if there were no mental greatness; others can 
only admire mental greatness, as though there 
were not one infinitely higher, to be found in 
wisdom.” 

[Lisco:—The Apostolic thanksgiving and the 
praise therein contained has no other purpose 
than encouragement, 1) to continued steadfast- 
ness; 2) to further advance in all good.—Hewyry: 
—Ver. 8. In our thanksgiving we must have an 
eye to God as God (He is the object of thanks- 
giving as well as prayer), and as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom all 
good comes to us.—Vers. 4, 5. Faith, hope, and 
love, are the three principal graces in the Chris- 
tian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving.—We must love all the saints, bear 
an extensive kindness and good-will to good men, 
notwithstanding lesser points of difference and 
many real weaknesses.—Ver. 6. All who hear 
the word of the gospel, ought to bring forth the 
fruit of the gospel.—Wherever the gospel comes, 
it will bring forth fruit to the honor and glory 
of God. We mistake, if we think to monopolize 
the comforts and benefits of the gospel to our- 
selves.—Ver. 8. Faithful ministers are glad to 
be able to speak well of their people.—R. } 

{[Eavie:—Ver. 5. ‘For the hope.” Every 
blessing which the gospel makes known has 
futurity in its eye,—and the Christian life, in the 
meantime, is one as much of expectation as of 
positive enjoyment.—Ver. 6. The gospel bore 
choice and noble clusters of fruit. Itis not a 
ceremonial to be gazed at, or a congeries of 
opinions to be discussed. It is essentially a 
practical system, for its ethics are involved in 
its creed and worship.—The gospel was ecumeni- 
cal, but the error which menaced them was only 
provincial in its sphere.—Ver. 8. Love is to be 
regarded as the crown and consequence of all 
the other graces. The Spirit of Him who is Love 
takes possession of the believing bosom, and ex- 
erts upon it His own assimilating power. A 
Christian community may be congratulated upon 
its love.—R. } 

[Scuenxet:—The true Christian idiosyncrasy 
of a church: 1) Its ground—faith in Christ; 2) 
its fruit—love to the saints; 3) its power—hope 
of the heavenly treasure of eternal life.—-The 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the tree of life for human- 
ity: 1) The fruit, which it brings; 2) the exten- 
sion, which it gains.—The power of the gospel. 
1) It consists in the word of the grace of God. 
2} It is conditioned by a faithful proclamation 
and simple apprehension of it.—R.} 
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2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the Church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ. 


(CuaprTer I. 9-23.) 


9 For this cause we also, since the day we neard it, do not cease to pray for you, 
and to desire’ that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom 
10 and spiritual understanding [in all spiritual wisdom and understanding]: That ye? 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 
11 and increasing in [by] the knowledge of God; Strengthened with all might 
[strength ]* according to his glorious power [the power of his glory], unto all pa- 
12 tience and longsuffering with joyfulness [joy] ;*° Giving thanks unto the Father, 
which [who] hath made us meet, to be partakers [for the portion, e/s t7» peptda]* of the 
13 inheritance of the saints in light: Who hath delivered us from [out of] the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son [the Son of 
14 his love] ;? In whom we have redemption through his blood [omit through his 
15 blood],” even the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
16 firstborn of [before] every creature: For [Because] by [in] him were all things cre- 
ated, that are in heaven, and that are in [on] earth, visible,and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 
17 by him, and for him: And he is” before all things, and by [¢», in] him all things 
18 consist {subsist}. And he is the head of the body, the church: who is the begin- 
ning, the firstborn” from the dead; that in all things he might have the pre-emi- 
19 nence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell [Because in 
20 him G'od was pleased that the whole fulness should dwell]: And, having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself: 
21 by him, I say, whether they be things in [on] earth, or things in heaven. And 
you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works 
22 [lit.: as to your understanding in wicked works], yet now hath he reconciled, In 
the body of his flesh through [his] death,” to present you holy and unblamable and un- 
23 reprovable in his sight: If [If at least, eye] ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, 
and which was preached to every creature which is under heaven ; whereof I Paul 
am made a minister.” 


1 Ver. 9.—Kai airovmevor is wanting in B. [On the order of the latter part of the verse see Exec. Nores —R.] 

2 Ver. 10.—{"Yuas, inserted after yt Hy Rec. Tischendorf, Wordsworth. Rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, Scholz, 
Alford, Ellicott, on the authority of %. A. B.C. D. F. The subject “ ye” necessarily supplied in the finite ‘construction of 
our language. — 

Ver. 10. —Instead of the mcre difficult reading: eis rhv éeriyvworr, of D2 E2 K. L., we findin XX. B. [C. D. F. 
G.] tH éwtyvaoes, which with Meyer is to be regarded as an explanation. [Braune’s German text: in der Erkenntniss, 
is certainly a typographical error for in die Erkenntniss. The reading év with the dative has little support. Eis with the 
accusative, which Braune adopts, is that of Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7, not 1). But Lachmann, Griesbach, Scholz, De Wette, 
Alford, Ellicott follow the preponderant uncial authority and read ry éreyvaces, all of them previous to the discovery 
of &., which confirms this reading. I have therefore altered the English text to express the force of this reading (instru- 
mental dative). —R. ] 
Ver. 11.—{“ Strengthened with strength;” dvvamer Svvapovmevor—R.] : 
5 Ver. 11.—[The hendiadys of the E. V. is generally considered unfortunate. Coverdale, Rhemish: “the might of His 


® Ver. 11. “Joy ;” Wickliffe, Rhemish, Eadie, Alford, Ellicott.—R. | 
7 Ver. 12.—B. inserts xadéoavrt xai before ixavooayre [retained by Lachmann only.—R,]. D1 F. G. read xadéoav7e 
nly. omitting ixav. The first appears to have been inter dh then the subsequent omission, 
8 Ver 12.—{“ For the portion,” more literal than E. ., following the versions of Wickliffe, Coverdale and the Rhem- 
ish—“ for the share,” “for the part,” etc.—R.] 
® Ver. 13.—[“ Son of his love,” preferred by all modern commentators, avoiding the. meme of the E. V.—R.] 
10 Ver. 14, ee “$a Tov aiwaros av’rov rests only on cursive manuscripts, and is rightly omitted by neariy all 


modern editors.” From Eph. i. 7.—R.] ; tk 
1 Ver, 17.— Wordsworth reads éo7, “ exists,” instead of éori, “is” “Subsist,” Alford, Ellicott—R.] 
18 Ver, 18.—’Ex is to be retained before rév vexpav with B. and the corrector of Se eee 
. ae : 
Soxt Ver. 19.—{ The rendering of Alford, given above, coincides with that of Braune. Nores.—R. ete 
14 Ver. 21.—B. and others ve dmoxaTnaAAdynre. The reading dwocargAAeger, R-A-G-and seems to ¢ 




























adopts the reading of B., but Rec, KE. V., Tischen 
Nores.—R.]} 


CHAP. I. 9-23. 17 
be an emendation on account of the construction. e preponderance of authority is on the other side. Lachmann 
Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth follow the mass of MSS. See Exza. 


16 Ver. 22.—Adrod after Oavdrtov, &. A., is properly omitted in B. [Tod @avarov is=“ his death” here —R.] 


16 Ver. 23.—Ty is omitted after day in X. A. B. CO. and 
17 Ver. 23.—Instead of 5canovos, the reading of X. B. 
margin of X. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The immediate object of supplication: full knowl- 
edge of the Divine will. (ver. 9.)—Ver. 9. Por this 
cause refers to the entire paragraph, vers. 3-8. 
What the Apostle had heard of the Colossians 
moved him to the petition. This is required by 
the contents of the petition and by the accords: 
‘*since the day we heard” (ver. 9), to which the 
object must be supplied from above (* your 
faith in Christ Jesus and love to all the saints’’) ; 
ver. 6. ‘“‘since the day ye heard” and ver. 4. 
**since we heard:” and also ‘*do not cease to 
pray for you” (ver. 9), and ver. 8, * praying al- 
sofor you.” After his thanks to God, Paul now 
gives the purport of his prayer. Certainly ver. 
9 is not connected with ver. 8 alone, where the 
love of the Colossians to himself is spoken of: 
because he had heard this, he now prays for 
them (BiexK); as though Paul, like the Phari- 
sees, prayed only for those who loved him. 

We also, as in “ we give thanks” (ver. 3), is 
Paul and those with him, hence not Timothy 
merely (Meyer, ScHENKEL), nor is he excluded 
(Barner). Kai, “also,” refers chiefly to Epa- 
phras, who represents and labors for the Colos- 
sians (vers. 7-8), and then to the Colossians 
also, who were won to the gospel (ver. 6) and 
have love to the brethren (vers. 4. 8). Lt does 
not therefore indicate merely the reciprocity of 
intercourse between the Colossians and Paul 
(ScnenkeL, Meyer). [It has here its slightly 
contrastive force (Exticotr), and marks the 
change of subject; ‘‘ we on our part” (ALFoRD). 
—R.] It is not to beseparated from 7ei¢ and 
joined to dca rovro (De Werte), nor by any 
means to tpocevyéomevor (BAUMGARTEN- 
Crusivs). 

[Since the day we heard. —Et.icorr: 
‘incidental definition of the time with reference 
to adxoboavrec, ver. 4. Eapie: ‘* The receipt of 
the intelligence produced immediate results and 
led to prayer. The effect was instant—and it 
was not spent with a single impulse.” The 
prayer was continuous also.—R. } 

Do not cease to pray for you, and to de- 
sire.—On ov ravéyueda with the participles, 
see Eph. i. 16. [Exuicorr: “an exactly similar 
affectionate hyperbole.”—R.] The first verb de- 
notes the wish (2 Cor. xiii. 9; 3 Jno. 2; Acts 
xxvii. 29), addressed to any one, then in general 
@ prayer expressing a wish; the second, the 
supplication, entreaty, the medium with its re- 
flection ; sibi expetere, the pressing hearty peti- 
tion from a sense of fellowship. [It seems a 
better distinction to regard the first as general, 
the second as special, ** the one prayer in its or- 
dinary aspect, the other direct request.” Kai 
“brings into prominence a special after a gen- 
eral” (ALForD). The comma of the E. V. an- 
swers the same purpose here.—R. Ay a 

That ye might be filled.—(Brnorr: “He 
made 7 oom of his supplications generally ver. 





others. The corrector of %. adds it. 
{? A.] is xipvg Kal améarodAos, yet diaxovos is added in the 


8; he now expresses what he supplicates.” "Iva 
indicates the aim of the petition, the purpose of 
the petitioner, hence not simply its purport 
(against Hariess, Eph.17). [On iva after verbs 
of praying, see Atrorp, 1 Cor. xiv. 18. ‘The 
purport and purpose become compounded in the ex- 
pression.” LEuxticorr: ‘Iva has here its secon- 
dary telic force, the subject of the prayer is 
blended with the purpose of making it.”—R.] 
ILAnp wre pre-supposes the imperfect state 
of those prayed for, and from its position at the 
beginning renders prominent the importance of 
progress to fulness. It occurs in this Epistle 
alone five times, here; ver. 25; ii. 10; iv. 12, 
17; in Ephesians (i. 23; iii. 19; iv. 10; v. 18), 
and in Philippians (i. 11; ii. 2; iv. 18, 19), each 
four times. 

With the knowledge of his will.—T7» 
émiyvwocrr is an accusative of reference, like 
Phil. i. 11; 80 oxyvorodc tiv réxvyv (Acts xviii. 
8). [Exuicorr: ‘accusative of the remoter, the 
quantitative object in which the action of the verb 
has its realization.” ‘* The genitive marks the 
absolute material out of which the fulness was 
realized, the accusative as it were, the domain of 
which the fulness was evinced.””—R.] See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 216. Further it is not =rg 
émtyveoe, since they were not to be filled with the 
knowledge, but their knowledge should be full, 
perfect. The word itself describes the knowl- 
edge which grasps and penetrates the object 
(Meyer), as ver. 10; ii. 3; iii. 10. [Worps- 
wortH: ‘“ééj}vwor¢, full knowledge is more than 
yroo, itis a gift and grace of the Holy Spirit. 
This word occurs oftener in this Epistle than in 
any other of St. Paul. He may perhaps have 
used it as a contrast to the false yraore or gnosti- 
cism of the false teachers, who were beguiling 
the Colossians with the speciousness of their vain 
philosophy. They in their theories promise 
yraow, but the Apostle gave émiyvwo by his 
ministry.”” De Werre suggests, the former is a 
mere impractical and theoretical, the latter full 
and living knowledge.—R.] ‘Of his will,” 
since it concerns the purpose of the prayer, is 
God’s will, and, according to the context (ver. 
10), the will of God respecting the walk and con- 
versation of the Christian in the world. Hence 
not the redemptive decree, as Eph. i. 9 (Steiger 
and others), not the willof God which operates 
on us and is efficient in us, but the will of God 
to be obeyed by us, hence not the will of the ma- 
jority ntiteectege [The immediate context 
‘in all wisdom,” is against this limitation of 
“His will.” The result of full knowledge was 
to be worthy walk, but the knowledge was not 
therefore to be limited to His will respecting 
walk. As a fact Christian walk is based on a 
far wider knowledge.—R. ] 

Paul now sets forth the mode in which this 
‘being filled’* was to be consummated: In all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding.— 
Hence this is not to be joined with “ walk” (ver. 
10), which is otherwise defined (THkoporer and 
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others), See Eph. i. 8: ‘‘in all wisdom and 
prudence.” vveowe is not identical with ¢po0- 
vnow (Sirach. i. 4; cbveoe gpovycewc); the latter 
refers more to the God-given organ, the former 
more to the activity of man 1n using it; the latter 
more to the original gift, the former obtained 
rather by exercise. [The former is perhaps 
seen more in practically embracing a truth, the 
latter more in bringing the mind to bear upon it 
(Exuicorr).—R.] The adjective ‘spiritual’ 
belongs to both substantives. It indicates that 
the ‘being filled” cannot be effected by any 
purely natural development of human mental life 
from its own power. The wisdom is not ‘ fleshly”’ 
(2 Cor i. 12; 1 Cor. i. 26), nor is the understand- 
ing of this character; yet neither are of them- 
selves spiritual,” they become so only through 
the Holy Ghost. [Eapie and Atrorp join rvev- 
fatixy to cvvécec alone, but it seems bet- 
ter with Exuicorr to join both adjectives to both 
substantives. On cogia and cbveoic, the general 
and particular, Exuicorr remarks: ‘both ap- 
pear to have a practical reference ; the former is, 
however, a general term; the latter its more spe- 
cial result and application.””—R. ] 

The aim of the petition: Christian walk. Vers. 
10-12. They were not to rest with ‘‘ knowledge 
of His will,” but advance. 

Ver. 10. That ye might walk.—The infini- 
tive, tepiTmatrHoat, depending on tAnpwljre 
is epexegetical (WineR’s Gram. pp. 298, 301) ; it 
is not necessary to supply ei¢ or Gore. Thecloser 
definition follows.—Worthy of the Lord re- 
fers to Christ [as always apparently in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Euuicorr).—R.], the model of the 
Christian. Neither 1 Thess. ii. 12, ** worthy of 
God,” nor Eph. iv. 1, “followers of God,” will 
justify us in understanding it otherwise.—Un- 
to all pleasing describes the manner of the 
worthy walk, giving prominence to the purpose 
(gic). ’Apéoxeca, only here, in a good sense, de- 
scribes in classical authors the conduct of the 
Gpeckoc, the obsequious, %. e., obsequiousness. 
The context requires that it be understood as 
‘‘pleasing Christ” not God, in spite of Matt. v. 
48 (ScnenKeL). Since Christ can be pleased in 
everything, ‘all’ is added. 

Thisis confirmed by the following characteristic 
of the Christian walk: Being fruitful in 
every work.—[Braune reads, ‘ being fruit- 
ful and increasing in every good work,” a collo- 
cation in conformity with his view of the text and 
his exegesis. The order of the E. V. seems to 
preserve the symmetry and present the meaning 
better.—R.] On the nominatives xaprodgop- 
ovvTec kali avé., instead of the more exact accu- 
satives, to agree with iuac implied after mepira- 
thoa, see Eph. iv. 1, 3. Here it is readily ex- 
plained, yet not by joining the participles to 
TAnpwhjte (BENGEL); the two participles are 
united asin ver. 6; first bearing fruit, then grow- 
ing more, as in a tree, in order to greater fruit- 
fulness. The sphere of both is denoted by “in.” 
The prepositional phrase, standing first for em- 
phasis, is not to be joined with ‘ pleasing” 
(OzcumeN, Steiger and others), but with the 
verbs [or according to the view of ALrorp, Ex- 
Licorr and others, with the verb ‘being fruit- 
ful’”—undoubtedly to be preferred if the instru- 
mental dative is retained. Seebelow.—R.] By 





‘‘ good works” we are to understand, works re- 
quired by the will of God, growing out of faith, 
demanded, not merely by law, but by relations, 
circumstances, by the inward impulse of the con- 
science and the Holy Ghost. 

[And increasing by the knowledge of 
God.] ‘the advance is made into, up to the 
knowledge of God. This indeed depends upon 
their being ‘filled with the knowledge of His 
will” (ver. 9). Their being fruitful and increas- 
ing inevery good work aids thereto. Hence 
LutHER is incorrect; and be fruitful in every 
good work and increase in the knowledge of God. 
[The order of the E. V. is the same.—R.] Ad- 
vance is made from knowledge to knowledge in 
the Christian walk, wherein the spirit of God 
guides into all truth (Jno. xvi. 13; xiv. 26). 
Hic is neither — card (BOHMER nor = év (BEza), 
nor = the dative which Hurner and others read. 
[The close union of the two participles above 
and the preceding exegetical note are based on 
the less supported reading: ei¢ tiv éxiyvwou. 
The better reading is ry émtyv Goes (instru- 
mental dative). This is to be joined with ai éa- 
vépevot, ‘increasing by the knowledge of 
God.” As the main reason for retaining the 
reading of the fewer MSS. is that it is more diffi- 
cult, AuForp remarks, supporting 77 émvyvocer: 
“this is by far the most difficult of the three 
readings, the meaning of év and ei¢ being very 
obvious, the former pointing out the element, the 
latter the proposed measure of the increase. And 
hence, probably, the variations. It is the knowl- 
edge of God which is the real instrument of en- 
largement, in soul and life, of the believer—not a 
yvoow which gvo.ov, but an éxiyrworg which avg- 
avet.” So OtsHausEeN, De Werte, HurHer, 
Eavig, Exiicorr.—R. ] 

Ver. 11 gives a second definition of the walk, 
almost exactly like the first in its construction, 
—Strengthened with all strength, é» 
radon dvvadmet dvvazovpmevor. The verb, 
which occurs only here, marks those walking 
worthy of the Lord as energized in activity, not 
in one direction, but in all: in will, affection 
and perception, in understanding, in home and 
calling, in all external relations. [Braune seems 
to regard év as indicating the element, and 
divauig as subjective (so ALrorD). It seems 
more natural and accordant with the phrase 
immediately following, to take év as instrumental 
and divamc as objective, « e., strength from 
God. So Meyer, Eapiz, Exuicorr (THE0- 
DoRET is quoted by the latter), and E. V.; in 
either case “all” implies that the energy extends 
to every department.—R.] The paranomasia, as 
well as the construction like that of the previous 
clause, forbid the separation of the prepositional 
phrase from the verb, to join it with what pre- 
cedes. 

According to the power of His glory, 
kata TO Kpdroc THO 66EH¢.—Power is requir 
site, the Christian does not have it in himself; the 
measure of it is not inconsiderable, it increases. 
God alone gives it in proportion to the Power 
which He has, in comparison with whose glory, 
majesty, grace and mercy, we are and have no- 
thing. His glory ever reveals itself more and. — 
more to him who walks worthy of the Lord. 
The motive and measure of our strength is in. 
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the might of the majesty of God, whom we 
know ever better. Hence défa and iovic¢ (Eph. 
i. 19; vi. 10, “according to the power of his 
might’’) are not to be considered as parallels 
and the former limited here to the Ruler’s dig- 
nity (Steicer), nor is the phrase—“ glorious 
power” (Luruer, Barur, [E. V.], and others), 
as though it were évdofov Kpdroc. 

Unto all patience and long-suffering 
with joy.—Through growing strength pro- 
gress is made in directions the most various 
(tadoav, all) “unto patience” (iropovgr) 
which is not merely suffering (iméye:, Jude. 7. 
only) @. ¢., sustinere. ‘Yrouéverv means the mind 
in suffering; izouovf denotes this constancy and 
patience of the mind. Hence we find, not the pa- 
tience of God, but ‘the God of patience” spoken 
of (Rom. xv. 5), it is not God, who demands, but 
who dispenses * patience” (Trrrmann, Syn., I. 
p. 194). Patience” is opposed to displeasure 
without power to help or change; ‘long-suffer- 
ing,” to displeasure with power to punish, to 
avenge, to alter and avert. CHuRysostom: ‘‘one 
is long-suffering towards those whom it is possi- 
ble to requite, but patient towards those whom 
he is unable to requite.”” In the former case the 
objects are usually men, in the latter, circum- 
stances. It is incorrect to make ‘ patience” 
refer to the extent, and ‘long suffering” to the 
continuance of the feeling (ScHENKEL), or to 
contrast timidity with the former and irritability 
with the latter (Huruer), or to ignore the dis- 
tinction (Meyer, Bueek). [Etuicorr renders 
eic, ‘“*to insure, to lead you into,” marking the 
final destination; Eapie: ‘in order to.” See 
his notes in loco, on the distinction between 
**patience” and ‘long suffering.” —R.] That 
which is characteristically Christian in both is: 
** with joy,” which is impossible in such a case 
without the power of God. In ‘patience and 
long-suffering” the Christian is glad, and cer- 
tain of the victory of his cause, of his reward 
with God both in his own heart and in heaven. 
It must not then be joined with “ giving thanks” 
(ver. 12), as is done by the Greek fathers, 
Estivus, Hurner, Meyer, ScHENKEL, BLEEK. 
[And also by Tiscnenporr, LacuMann, Exui- 
coTt, on the ground of the parallelism in the 
structure of the clauses.—R.] ‘‘ With joy” would 
be entirely superfluous in that connection; the 
parallelism is not compulsory, and besides it is 
not ‘in joy,” indicating the element, but “ with 
(wet ad), which shows that itis only an accom- 
paniment with “patience.” [As De Werre 
says: by such a connection ‘* we lose the essen- 
tial idea of joyful endurance—and the beautiful 
train of thought, that joyfulness in suffering ex- 
presses itself in thankfulness to God” (ALrorD). 


Thy third definition follows (vers. 12-14).—Ver. 
12.—Giving thanks to the Father who 
hath made us meet.—Even in sorrow, let 
there be thanksgiving; let not Him be forgotten 
who giveth gifts and is the Father. It is incor- 
rect, to take the participle, not as codrdinate 
with ‘‘being fruitful,” ‘‘increasing,” ‘strength- 
- ened,” but as connected with “do not cease,” 
ver. 9 (Greek fathers, Catvin, BENGeL); or to 
supply “of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ver. 38) 
after “‘ Father” (Mryer) [ALrorp, Exticorr.— 





R.], instead of regarding Him, in accordance 
with the context, as our Father, who however is 
and proves Himself such in Christ: gui idoneos 
fecit, fueramus enim inidonei, 2 Cor. ii. 6 (Ben- 
GEL). ‘Us’ includes the Apostle and his com- 
panions and his readers, who are Christians.— 
For what has He made us meet ?—For the por- 
tion of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.—*‘ For” (ei¢ as above) marks the aim 
the ‘making meet,” which (as aorist) shows 
that it is already, even though incipiently, at- 
tained. T7v wepida describes the * portion,” 
share, which falls to one personally (Luke x. 42; 
xii. 43), and ‘the inheritance” (rot ckA#pov) 
describes the whole of which the Christian is 
partaker, as given sorfe non pretio (BENGEL), as 
undeserved. The expression is borrowed trom 
the Old Testament (Ps. xvi. 5, ‘the portion of 
my inheritance, pepi¢c tij¢ KAnpovouiac); as the 
chosen people obtained Canaan (7 y# Tij¢ K2npovo- 
piac) through the grace of God, and each Israel- 
ite his part in the distribution of the land, so 
the Christian obtains his portion in and of the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘The saints” then de- 
scribes the possessors of the heritage. The posi- 
tion of év gwri forbids our connecting it with 
ixavocarti, ‘making meet” (Greek fathers, Sre1- 
GER, Meyer), which besides is accomplished in 
another way than ‘“‘in light ;” or with *‘inherit- 
ance” (Breza, Huruer, BLEEK), or with * por- 
tion” (Bence). It is a closer description of 
the sphere in which ‘the saints,” the Christians, 
(ver. 2) are found in their walk (ver. 10), in order 
to mark the extent of the benefit conferred 
upon them through the ‘‘making meet,” which 
is the occasion of the thanksgiving. Comp. 
Eph. v. 8, 9, 11; iv. 18. According to the con- 
text the result is the principal point here, not 
the means, which are introduced afterwards, but 
without any exposition of ‘‘in light” or any 
reference to it. Hence it is incorrect, to con- 
trast with Christians as the ‘saints in light” 
other saints in darkness, under the law in the 
Old Testament, which is contrary to the usus 
loquendi and to Pauline views (Grortius: thus is 
shown the distinction of the law and the gospel), 
or to refer it to future glory (SCHENKEL:= 
év ty J6&y). [This last view is the popular one; 
‘light is taken to mean ‘ heaven,” and the 
passage interpreted as a thanksgiving for what 
God has done to prepare us for an inheritance 
in heaven, or inheritance with the saints in 
heaven. Obviously this is forbidden by the con- 
text. Eapre, who joins it with “inheritance” 
as descriptive of it, ALForD, who connects it with 
the whole phrase “ portion - - saints,” and Exir- 
corr, who indicates a preference for joining it 
with “‘inheritance of the saints,” all avoid this 
mistake. The saints are now ‘‘in light,” and 
the inheritance is ‘‘in light.” ‘In light” as 
the sphere of their walk, the saints enjoy their 
‘inheritance’ which is ‘* begun here and the 
meetness conferred in gradual sanctification, 
but completed hereafter.” —R. ] 

God’s act and gift, as the foundation and begin- 
ning of the Christian walk, more accurately defined 
(vers. 18, 14). 

Ver. 18. Who hath delivered us out of 
the power of darkness.—‘‘ Who” refers back 
to ** Father.” His act is first, ‘‘ hath delivered 
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us,” i. ¢., has drawn, snatched us out of danger 
(see Passow, Lez.). Curysostom: *‘ He does not 
say delivered, but snatched (éppioaro), showing 
our and their great misery and captivity.” 
Zanouius: “This is more than: he has liber- 
ated. For those are liberated, who are willing 
and desirous and deserving of being made free; 
those who are seized are often unwilling, as Lot 
from Sodom; he magnifies both the grace and 
the power of God.” ‘Out of the power of dark- 
ness” denotes the power under the dominion 
of which Christians were before Redemption. 
The first substantive describes the organized 
power, the second its character, as Eph. ii. 2: 
“the power of the air;” vi. 12: * powers of 
this darkness.” [ALrorD: ‘power z. ¢., in the 
territorial sense; darkness—not to be under- 
stood of a person but of the character of the. 
region.” Exuicorr: ‘evil and sin viewed ob- 
jectively.” Davies refers here to the dualism 
of the Zend-avesta.—R.] Necessarily opposed 
to this is ‘*the power of His glory” (ver. 11), 
and as a consequence ‘the saints” are ‘in 
light.” Here we find a justification of the exno- 
sition given above. 

And translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.—But He did not stop 
with this *‘deliverance” («ai);, He has ‘trans- 
lated” (weréoryoev) us. The word denotes a 
local change, hence a change of relation, deter- 
mining the conduct and walk. ‘Into the king- 
dom”’ is in contrast with ‘‘ out of the power,” and 
‘*the Son of His love’’ with ‘“‘darkness.” ‘ The 
Son of His love,” which recalls both in phrase 
and connection Eph. i. 6, occurs only here, and 
sets forth the Son with the greatest emphasis as 
the Object of His love, upon whom His entire 
love flows, and through Him therefore upon us. 
The Son is not conceived of here as ‘out of” 
the love, born out of its substance (AUGUSTINE), 
[z. e., «* Love considered more as an essence than 
an attribute.’””—R.]; nor is it=His beloved Son 
(Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 25, xii. 18). [Nor ‘His 
dear Son” (E. V).—R.] Not only is the ‘‘power” 
His, but the ‘‘ kingdom” also, the Messianie king- 
dom of heaven, which is already actually present 
here, but not completed in the Christian Church, 
and therefore not identical with it. This is not 
then to be understood of the church (Bazur, 
Huruer and others). [‘‘ The term has a refer- 
ence neither purely metaphorical (the church), 
nor ethical and inward, nor yet ideal and pro- 
leptic (Meyer), but —semi-local and descriptive 
—nor is this wholly future” (Exuicorr).—R, } 

Ver. 14 gives the modus translationis (TaoMAs 
Aqvuinas): In whom we have redemption, 
even the forgiveness of sins.—Like Eph. i. 
7, except that ‘through his blood” is omitted 
here [retained in Ree. and E. V.—R.], the 
means of redemption not being made prominent; 
and that duapriév is deeper and more internal 
than raparrwudtov. Paul’s freedom and inde- 
pendence are unmistakable. [The exact force 
is: ‘In whom we are haying the redemption” 
(Exticorr) —R.] Such a possession is the re- 
sult of the act of God which changes our relation 
to Him [through the Redeemer whom the Apostle 
then deseribes.—R. ] oy" 

The exalted relation of the Mediator to God and 
the. world... .Vers. 15-17. Benaet; ‘He de- 











scribes the glory and eminence of Christ above 
the highest angels; and scatters those germs 
from which he afterwards confutes the worship- 
pers of angels. This so full knowledge of Christ 
18 comprehended only by those who are expe- 
rienced in the mystery of redemption.” 

Ver. 15. Who is.—‘‘ Is,” not ‘* was” or **be+ 
came ;” hence we have here defined, not what 
He became at His appearing in the flesh, but 
what He is, and is personally (ro viov—éc). 
[Undoubtedly the subject of the whole passage 
is ‘*the Son of God’s love” (ver. 13); and this 
subject must be taken in its widest and most 
complex relations, whether as Creator or Re- 
deemer, the immediate context defining the pre- 
cise nature of the reference (Exuicorr), MEYER 
very justly remarks: *‘It must be noted that 
Paul is viewing Christ according to His present 
Being, i. ¢., according to His present and perma- 
nent status of exaltation, and hence he expresses 
not what Christ was, but what He is.” Yet it 
cannot be denied that while this is true, there 
must be a distinction made in referring the va- 
rious predicates to the subject, for even MEYER 
in objecting to this says: ‘The only correct 
reference is to His whole Person, which in the 
theanthropic status of his present heavenly Being 
is continuously what His Divine nature (consid- 
ered in itself) was before the Incarnation, so that 
by virtue of the identity of His Divine Nature, 
we can attribute the same predicates to the Ex- 
alted One as to the Logos.” He thus himself im- 
plies a distinction, which he will not permit 
in Paul’s. language. In claiming as we do 
with the Fathers generally, Benarx, Exuicort, 
Bierk, WorpswortH and many others, that the 
immediate reference throughout this verse is to 
the Adyo¢ doapkoc (against MkLANcHTHON, BARNEs, 
Eapiz, and Atrorp, who refer it to the Adyoc¢ 
évoapkoc), we by no means deny that all which is 
here predicated is, now and forever, true of the 
Son of God’s love, but guard against a false inter- 
pretation of the predicates themselves. Admit- 
ting that such a distinction can be made, we find 
a reason for the above reference in the fact that 
ver. 16, which gives a reason for the statements 
of this verse, must be referred to the Logos, or 
to the whole Person of Christ, ‘by virtue of the 
identity of His Divine Nature.” The grammati- 
cal connection with ver. 14, which refers to the 
Adyo¢ évoapkoc is not so close. The subject then 
in this verse is the Son of God’s love, as He was 
before the incarnation, and as He still “‘is.””"—R.] 

The image of the invisible God, cixav 
tov Oeo0v aopdrov (2 Cor. iv. 4). The first 
thing is His relation to God, immanent and per- 
manent. Eix6v is not in itself something visi- 
ble (PHiLo: Oeod Adyov eixdva Ayer Geov). Comp 
Gen. i. 26, 27. God’s image in man is not that 
which is perceptible by the sense, only thus cog- 
nizable. Compare the expression with jo, 
evd, toa Oe@ (Phil. ii. 6), and arabyacua rij¢ ddEne 
kai yapaxtnp tie brootdcewe avtod (Heb. i. 8). 
It denotes likeness to and equality with the in- 
visible God (Jno. i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 18), who can- 
not be perceived absolutely without a Mediator 
and a revelation, hence is invisible to angels and _ 
the redeemed (Heb. xii. 14), The context here 
differs entirely from Jno. i, 14. Here we must 
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our sight, who yet already existed before the crea- 
tion. Thus the ‘ Son of His love’’ is further de- 
scribed (THEoPHYLACT: pévoc—Kal amapddAdaxtog 
tixov). The revelation, the making known, the 
rendering visible of the Father is put in the 
second place. It is not to be viewed as the chief 
point here, nor as the sole ground of this ex- 
pression (Jno, xiv. 9), as Catvin, ScHenKEL and 
others prefer; noris it to be entirely denied 
Bareur, Huruer). [It is worthy of note that 
ere, as in all the terms used in the Scriptures to 
express His relation to the Father, there seems to 
be an implication of revelation (Adyoc, arabvyacua 
xapaxthp, “open, and even in tpwrdroKxo¢ 7. KT.) 
On this relation, immanent and permanent, the 
actual revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
indeed the context implies, in all other ways, 
seems to rest. Still we must be careful not to 
limit the meaning to this actual revelation as 
Eapir, Barnes and others do, for as Braune re- 
marks :—R.] it is a sad dilution to interpret: 
God has as it were made Himself visible in 
Him (De Werrs), in Christ it is manifest that God 
is wise, powerful, good and the like (Grorivs). 
The first-born before every creature, 
Tpwtétokog Taone KtTioewc.—[So Ellicott. 
Braune’s exegesis is better set forth by: the first 
begotten before every creature. —R.] This 
second predicate defines His relation to the cre- 
ated world. ILpwréroxoc distinguishes Him 
as the Son from the creation (xriow); itis= 
Tpwréyovoc, ‘first begotten” (PHiLo), but not = 
Tpwrdoxtioroc, mpwtétAactog (among the Alexan- 
drians, Origen). It is joined with the first pre- 
dicate, closely uniting with God and distinguish- 
ing from the creation. (THEODORET: ‘not as 
having creation for a sister, but as begotten be- 
fore all creation.” Curysostom: ‘not signifi- 
cant of glory and honor, but only of time.”) It 
is synonymous With dpy7 (ver. 18; Rey. iil. 4). 
The genitive xricewe depends on mp&ro¢ as mparé¢ 
pov, Jno. i, 15, 830(WineR’s Gram. p. 229). [So 
Meyer. [t must be hereremarked that WinER does 
not expressly sanction this view of this passage. 
It would not perhaps be strictly correct to say 
that the genitive is governed by tpéroc incompo- 
sition, although the Greek syntax favors such 
government in composition, BrNGEL even gov- 
erns this genitive by the mpé found in rpéroc. 
Exuicort’s view is a safe one: ‘‘ genitive of the 
oint of view, rendered more intelligible by the 
tent comparative force involved in zp@roc,”’ 
though even this is but a circumlocutory state- 
ment of its dependence on mp@roc, As the word 
is Alexandrian, the syntax has been supported 
by Hebrew usage, though the broad use of the 
Greek genitive scarcely requires this.—R. ] 
Since tdon¢ denotes every kind of creature, 
angels and men, Christ existed before all. He 
does not begin the series of a category, as ‘‘ first 
begotten of the dead” (Rey. i. 15), *‘ among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), but He is antecedent, 
conditioning the creation, [It is doubtful, 
whether it is better to take mdon¢ xricewc, col- 
lectively: ‘*the whole creation,” or individually : 
‘every creature,” the context favors the former, 
so Atrorp; the polemic aim of the Apostle, the 
latter, so Exiicorr.—Braune makes this predi- 
eate refer exclusively to priority in time, On 


this Exuicorr speaks of ‘‘ His deigning by the | 


mouth of His Apostle to institute a temporal com- 
parison between His own generation from eter- 
nity and their creation in time,’’ but he admits 
‘‘the possibility of ‘‘a secondary and inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity.” AL¥rorp seems 
to include both views; ** not only first-born of 
His mother in the world, but first-begotten of 
His Father before the worlds—He holds the 
rank, as compared with every created thing, of 
first-born in dignity.”’ To the view which makes 
the latter thought the chief one, as held by 
Wuirsy, Barnes, Eapie (‘ the acting President 
of the Universe and therefore the first-born of 
every creature’’), it may be objected; 1. that it 
confuses the aspects in which this verse refers 
to the Son of God’s love, see above; 2. it gives to 
mpwrdtoKxoc a secondary and figurative meaning, 
where a more literal one seems more appropri- 
ate; 3. it ignores, or at least throws too far into 
the back-ground, the relation to the Father which 
is not only expressed in mpwrdéroxoc, but given 
further prominence by the close connection with 
the preceding clause; hence those who adopt it 
consistently refer that predicate also mainly to 
the revelation of the Father in Christ, rather than 
to the relation of the Son tothe Father. Yet it 
must be admitted that there is an inferential re- 
ference to priority in dignity, a consequence of 
the priority in time of the Begotten to every crea- 
ture; not only so, but as Braune well remarks: 
He is antecedent, conditioning the creation—for 
the context, giving a reason (072) for this verse, 
goes onto set forth in detail His relation to the 
creation. So that while His priority in time 
shows His independence of creation, creation is 
not independent of Him, as He is here described. 
In this His relation to the Invisible God is to be 
found the ground or condition of the whole crea- 
tion. The 16th verse asserts that He is the 
causa conditionalis, this one seems to intimate 
that in virtue of His relation immanent and per- 
manent to the Father, as the Imageand Only Be- 
gotten, He holds the relation to the creation 
subsequently defined. So WorpswortH quotes 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch: ‘* when God de- 
sired to create the world, He begat the world as 
mpodopixov, tpwrdétoKog donc Kticewc.” While He 
is thus placed out of the category of the created, 
He is the more intimately linked with ‘every 
creature.’’—R. 

Therefore the view of the Arians that He is the 
first creature is incorrect, as also that of the So- 
cinians, Grorivs and others, who refer «ricewe to 
the new moral creation, in which case xacv7 
would not be wanting (2 Cor. v.17). To make 
of the two predicates but one and join tpwrdéroxo¢ 
as an adjective to eixév (SCHLEIERMACHER, Sud, 
und Krit. 1882, p. 497) is not only harsh, but 
grammatically inadmissible. To read tpwrord- 
koc, ‘first bringer forth” (Istpore of Pelusium, 
Erasmus and others), is not allowable, since this 
is applied only to the female sex, and 7p@ro¢ in 
that case would be irrelevant. 

Ver. 16. Because in him were all things 
-created.—This verse justifies the explanation 
given above. “O7v¢ adds the reason that ante om- 
nem creaturam genitum esse filium, non creatum, be- 
fore every creature the Son was begotten, not 
created: ‘‘in Him were all things created.” The 





emphesis is placed upon “in Him.” The verb 
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requires us to understand the fact of creation as 
here spoken of; the historical act, as the aorist 
denotes. Acts x. 6 has éxrice rdv ovpaveév k. T. 2., 
while xiv. 7, reads: T@ rovgoavti Tov ovpavév. The 
same interchange occurs Gen. vi. 7; Deut. iv, 
22, Sirach xv. 14; xxiv. 9 [LXX]. Scueser- 
MACHER should not therefore affirm that «rifecv is 
not used in Hellenistic Greek of the original cre- 
ation, but means to give order, arrangement. 
This creation is év av7@, not in’ avtov, which 
would indicate the first cause. This is not the 
Son, but the Father, as the thought in the word 
is efficient in the Son, out from whom the crea- 
tion is accomplished; but there is no thought of 
emanation, hence é& avrov is not used. It is 
here indicated that the accomplishment of the 
creation rests in Him, its immediate instrumental 
cause is to be sought in Him, but not the last, 
principalis. ’Ev avr@ is not to be referred to the 
Kéopo¢ vontéc, the idea omnium rerum, which was in 
Him (ScHLEIERMACHER and others), nor is it = 
dé’ avrov (UsteRr1); nor does éxtio@7 refer to 
the new moral creation, which reference is not 
supported by Eph. iv. 23, where the context is 
entirely different. [’Ev air) here denotes, not 
the causa instrumentalis nor causa exemplaris, but 
causa conditionalis, as the conditional element pre- 
existent and all-including. Atrorp, EL.icort. 
—R.] Ta rdévrais the existing all, the totality 
of things [the universe, ALrorp.—R.], mdvra 
would be all that actually is (WiNER’s Gram. p. 
105). A specification as regards place follows: 
in heaven and that are on earth, ra év 
Toig ovpavoic Kai Ta éExi THE yo. — 
Thus Paul writes instead of oi otpavoi or 6 ovpa- 
voc kal 7 yf, not excluding these however, be- 
cause to him all depends upon this, that nothing 
was created without Him; He stands in such a 
relation to the whole creation that He was before 
it and it exists first through Him. There is no 
reason for understanding by this, habitatores qui 
reconciliantur (WETTSTEIN), or only living crea- 
tures (BArEnR) or rational creatures. On Toi¢ od- 
pavoic see Eph. i. 10. We cannot conclude from 
the precedence of of ovpavoit that emphasis is 
placed upon the creation of angels (THEOPHY- 
LAcT), nor from the omission of ‘‘ under the 
earth,” that God has not created for the lower 
world (Unterwelt); the context gives no war- 
rant for this.—Visible and invisible.—This 
is added to describe the nature of what was cre- 
ated. There is no reason for referring both ex- 
clusively either to earthly (ScHLEIERMACHER), or 
to heavenly things (THeoporeT); nor are the 
former alone visible, and the latter invisible, 
since among the visible we must reckon sun, 
moon and stars, and among the invisible human 
souls. The Apostle places the highest, ‘things 
in heaven,’ first, but here the more important 
follows, because he intends to give a specification 
of the angels. It must be borne in mind that ra 
mavra is described. Hence ‘invisible’ does not 
refer merely to the heavenly world of spirits 
(Msyer), though this is the main reference 
(Breex).—Whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
elte Opdvol, eire Kupiétryrec, elte apyai, 
elre éFovciat. Hire, thus repeated, specifies 
the world of angels, to which we arrive through 
**invisible;” ‘at the same time it indicates an un- 





certainty respecting the classes of angels, or that 
nothing essential depends upon this classification. 
In Eph. i. 21, we find apy, éfovoia, divapuc, kupid- 
thc ; dbvauec is not found here, nor Opévo¢ there. 
This latter word occurs here only in the New Tes- 
tament, but is applied by the Rabbins, by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite and testamentum Levi, to the 
angels in the seventh or highest heaven. These 
classes may be regarded as different orders, joined 
in pairs; Opévo, the highest,.cvpidryrec, the lowest, 
apyai and éfovcia, the intermediate. [E..icorr, 
comparing Eph. i. 21, ‘‘where the order seems 
descensive,” says, ‘‘we may possibly infer that 
the Opévor are the highest order, e/c., if indeed all 
such distinctions are not to be deemed precari- 
ous and presumptuous. It may have been sug- 
gested by some known theosophistic speculations 
of the Colossians, but more probably was an 
incidental revelation, which the term ddépara 
evoked.” Pearson thus gives the intent of the 
passage and the force of éire: ‘* Lest in that in- 
visible world, among the many degrees of the ce- 
lestial hierarchy, any order might seem excepted 
from an essential dependence upon Him, he 
nameth those which are of greatest eminence, 
and in them comprehendeth the rest.” —R.] 
ScHLEIERMACHER most incorrectly applies aépara 
to earthly empires, civil orders and legal con- 
ditions (MELANCHTHON similarly), and under- 
stands here magisterial offices and other fune- 
tions of persons in power. 

All things were created by him and 
forhim, rad ravra dv? avtov kai eic¢c avTov 
éxtcorat. (Literally, all things have beencreated 
through Him and to Him.—R.] Solemn recapitu- 
lation (Meyer). The perfect, setting the past in 
relation to the present, is chosen instead of the 
aorist, noting the factum, because we have here a 
dogmatic consideration of the completed and now 
existing creation (WiNER’s Gram. p. 255). Hence 
also we have not merely dv’ avrov (instrumental), 
but ei¢ airév, indicating Him as the réAoc of 
creation. BENGEL: év denotat prius quiddam quam 
moz 61a et ec. Notatur initium, progressus, finis. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6, where ei¢ 
avrév refers to God, ashere to Christ, to whom the 
kupiétne Tov TavTwv is committed (Matt. xxviii.18; 
Phil. ii. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 27), who is the delegated 
Regent of the world (Meyer). Eic denotes not 
simply for Him, but also to Him, in Him (WinER’s 
Gram. p. 390). That He is Lord over all is but 
one side therefore ; the other is, that to Him the 
whole is directed, and thusis developed, exalted, 
glorified. To His exalted dignity is joined the 
glorifying of what is created, the participation 
of the creatures in His glory and blessedness. 
[Exuicorr: év avr@, causa conditionalis; dc’ avrod, 
causa medians; eic avtév, causa finalis or finis ultt- 
mus, AtrorD: “ Heisthe end of creation, con-— 
taining the reason in Himself, why creation is at 
all and why it is as it is.’—R.] 

Ver. 17 accordingly adds: And he is before 
all things. —Airéc and éorze are emphatic 
from their position. [‘*He Himself is” or ‘*exists.” 
Both the permanence of the existence of 
Christ and His pre-existence are affirmed. The 
usus loquendi requires only, that it be understood 
of time, the context, of the whole; compare Jno. 
viii. 58. The Vulgate is incorrect: ante omnes, 
and Luther, vor Allen, [i. ¢., before all beings.— 
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R.} So also the Socinians, ScutereRMacHeER and 
others, who limit the meaning to superior rank, 
which is indeed sufficiently implied in such an 
assertion of priority.—And in him all things 
subsist.—[The E. V. here as in ver. 15, unfor- 
tunately renders év, “by.”>—R.] The verb is 
used of things held together, as milk, which runs. 
So 2 Pet. iii. 5; y# && tdaroc Kai dv idato¢g ovvec- 
taca TH Tov Oeod Ady. Without Christ all things 
would fall asunder. The perfect, following éo7, 
has the force of the present—put together and 
now subsisting. The reference is to organic per- 
manence, the continuance of the composition of 
the things of the world “in Him,” because He 
holds together what He hascreated. [Exuicorr: 
“the causal sphere of their continuing existence, 
—not exactly identical with év air@ above. Christ 
was the conditional element of their creation, the 
causal element of their persistence.’—R.] It 
does not refer to a consolidation of earthly rela- 
tions (ScHLEIERMACHER), nor tothe acknowledg- 
ment and rule of the Lord in the new world 
(BaumGartEeN-Crusivs). 

The relation of the Mediator to the Church. Vers. 
18-20. 

Ver. 18. And he is the head of the body, 
the church.—*‘And He,” avrdéc, [is emphatic, 
possibly involving an antithesis to some errors 
of the Colossian Church (Atrorp, ELuicort). 
The subject is ‘the Son of God’s love,” the pas- 
sage requiring a reference to the Adyog évoapkoc, 
the now glorified Christ.—R.] ‘‘Is”: in form 
this is a resumption of ver. 17, connected closely 
with that verse, but in matter it refers back to 
the starting-point, ver. 14, so that, just as in vers. 
15, 16, the corresponding relative clause (6¢ éorv) 
follows, together with its proof (67). The par- 
allel of thought—Christ, the Son of God, is before 
and over the world, as He is Head of the Church 
—is echoed in the chain of parallel clauses. On 
‘*the Head of the Body, the Church,” see Eph. i. 
22,23. The second genitive is unquestionably 
appositional (WINER’s Gram., p. 494, and Eph. iv. 
9). In the parallel passage: ‘‘Head over all 
things,” e¢c.—the relation of Christ to the world 
is defined by ‘‘over all things.”” On the Church 
as an organism, a Body, see Eph. iv. 12; v. 23, 
80; that the world might not be considered this 
Body, ‘‘the Church” isadded. It does not refer 
to the family of God in heaven and on earth 
(Rosser); this is too spiritualistic, is contrary 
to biblical realism and usus loquendi. 

Who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, i¢ ict apy), TpwrtétoKos 
éx Tov vexpov, —“ First-born,” mpwréroxoc, 
here is somewhat different from ver. 15,—in the 
more exact sense of one beginning a series. 
Hence éx can be omitted, as in Rev. i. 5. The 
preposition marks the fact, conceived of as in 
Eph. v. 14: “arise from (éx) the dead ;” as a7d 
Ta@v vexpav also occurs, to denote the separation of 
the living from the dead. The reference is not 
to those merely who have died within the church 
‘ScHENKEL); for when the dead revived in the Old 
restament times, they were not * first-born from 
the dead,” since they died again; it is otherwise in 
the case of Christ. [Exxicorr distinguishes this 
passage from Rev. i. 5, where the preposition is 
omitted: ‘first-born not only of, but out of the 
dead” —He left their realm and came again as with 


a new begetting and new birth into life.”—R.] It 
is pre-supposed, but not stated either in the text 
or context: **because He restores life to others” 
(CaLvin. Tueoporet: ‘the phrase hints also 
at the resurrection of us ali”). [Eapie re- 
taining his view of mpwréroxoc, as referring to 
priority in dignity, remarks: ‘as He rose from 
the midst of the dead, He became their chief,— 
came out from among them as their representa- 
tive. His people rise in virtue of His power. 
He is not only the pledge, He is also the pattern.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but only implied here, 
—R.] By ‘‘first-born,” which was not chosen 
without a reference to ver. 15, adpyf, a word of 
wide signification, is here more closely defined 
as ‘“‘the Beginning,” while the personality is at 
the same time thus emphasized as the principal 
thing. Comp. Jno. xi. 25. So Gen. xlix. 3; 
‘‘Reuben my first-born” (apy? Téxvwv pov=Tpw- 
téroxéc ov, Deut. xxi. 17). Itis therefore=* the 
first-fruits of them that slept” (dp77 Tov Kexounué- 
vor, 1 Cor. xv. 20), ‘first that should rise from the 
dead” (xpétog &§ avacrdcewe vexpov, Acts xxvi. 
28); hence to be taken as referring to time, with 
a secondary reference, however, to a power effi- 
cient in a succeeding series (Rev. iii. 14; xxii. 
18); in which it differs from adzapy7. Hence it 
is neither principium (Barur, STEIGER, HUTHER), 
nor Regent of the world (Fiarr), nor author of 
the Church (BAUMGARTEN-CRUSIUS), nor ‘ begin- 
ning of the second and new creation” (CALVIN). 
Nor is ‘‘of the resurrection” to be supplied (Dg 
WerrTe), since the Apostle had far more in view 
than ‘the dead,” nor ‘‘of the church” (ScHen. 
KEL), since there is nothing to indicate this; nor 
is ‘‘first-born” an adjective joined to ‘ begin- 
ning” (SCHLEIERMACHER). [While apy#has here 
a primary temporal reference, and is further de- 
fined as a Personality Ly tpwrdroxoc, there is an 
argumentative force in the relative ‘‘ who” in- 
volving « secondary reference to ‘‘the church” 
which immediately precedes. So Exuicort, Ea- 
pig, who insists upon this too exclusively, how- 
ever. ALrorp: ‘He is the ‘beginning,’ in that 
in Him is begun and conditioned the church.” 
WorvpsworTH suggests the two-fold sense of apx4; 
1. principium, beginning. 2. principalitas, domin- 
ion, rule. In the first sense, Christ is the source 
of life to the church: in the second, the Princi- 
pality of all things, therefore even in His man- 
hood superior to the angelic principalities and 
powers (against the false teachers).—R. ] 

That in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence.—[*‘In order that (iva) in all 
things he (airdéc, emphatic, ) might become (yé v7- 
Ta) pre-eminent.”—R.] ‘Iva denotes the pur- 
pose of God working herein; it is not=dare 
(Estrus, Barur). What He is, is the basis for 
something else, which is accomplished in the 
purpose—which becomes (yévyrar); hence such 
permanent relations are here concerned, as took 
shape historically, and are adapted for definite 
ends, to be realized in time (Steiger). In that 
He is the Risen One, it is the design of God, 
that He becomes év raow abtic tpwtebwv, He, em- 
phatically, and none other, sine locum tenentibus, 
sine vicario (BENGEL), and ‘in all,” on all sides, 
in wisdom, holiness, might, pent -avecep ees 
power, dominion and glory, as respects the worl 
as well as the church. The First, for ever and 
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for every one. The verb mpwreiw occurs only 
here in the New Testament and denotes strongly, 
«to have the first rank.” [Atrorp: ‘*The word is 
a transitional one, from priority in time to priority 
in dignity, and shows incontestibly that the two 
ideas have been before the Apostle’s mind through- 
out,” though, as Exnicorr suggests, this being a 
result, the same meaning does not necessarily 
belong to tpwréroxoc.—R.] ’Ev raow must be 
neuter, as Tit. ii. 9,10; 1 Tim. iii. 11; iv, 15; 
2 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 5; Hebrews xiii. 4, 18,=7avri 
(1 Cor. i.5; 2 Cor. iv. 8, etc). Did it refer to 
vexpov, it must have the article. Hence inter 
omnes (Brza and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 19. Because in him God was 
pleased that the whole fulness should 
dwell.—As in ver. 16, 67 introduces the ground 
of the last clause, and thus mediately of the 
whole preceding verse. It is not therefore a 
proof of the relative clause exclusively (Srer- 
GER), nor is this to be excluded (Meyer). ’Ev 
avT® evddknoev wav TH TARPopa KarT- 
otxkgoac may be simply rendered; the finite 
verb evddéxyoev leads to a will, a personal author 
as final cause, over against a becoming of ne- 
cessity: on this account Oedc is the self-evident 
subject, hence not specially indicated; év avr is 
to be joined with xaro:xjoa, it is placed first em- 
phatically, and denotes the same as in the fore- 
going; wav TO wAjpwua is the accusative subject 
of the infinitive, and according to the context, 
without the necessity of supplying anything, the 
whole fulness of Him, who had formed the de 
cree (Eph. iii. 19: ‘all the fulness of God;”’ 
Col. ii. 9: ‘of the God-head”). [With this ren- 
dering, the E. V. agrees, but supplies Father in- 
stead of God, marking, it is true, an obvious an- 
tithesis between Christ (the subject hitherto), and 
the new one. But the impersonal form of the 
verb is not strictly correct. ‘Exnutcorr renders: 
‘‘the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell,” 
making wav Td rAjpwpa the subject of the finite 
verb. The question is only a grammatical one, 
as the dogmatical result is the same in either 
case. See Exxiicorr in loco.—R.] On ragpwza, 
compare Eph. i. 10; on xarocxjoa, Eph, iii. 17; 
on evddxnoev, Eph. i. 5. To regard rAypoua as 
the fulness of the Gentiles and totality of Israel 
(ScHLEIERMACHER), isas unfounded, as to under- 
stand it, from the terminology of Valentin, of 
the complex of AZons (Baur). Hormann also is 
in error, in understanding it as the fulness of 
that which is, making Christ the subject of ev- 
déxnoev; too artificial. [Worpsworts, after giv- 
ing two interpretations: 1. that God the Son 
was pleased; 2. that God was pleased, with a 
preference for (1), adds *‘on the whole, we may 
perhaps affirm, that the Apostle designedly 
placed eidéxncev here without any limitation of a 
nominative expressed, in order to bring out the 
truth more fully that the eidoxia is to be ascribed 
to the Father in the Son, and to the Son in the 
Father, and that there is perfect unity in will 
and operation in both.”—R. 

Ver. 20. And by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself. — Locus hie torquet in- 
terpretes et vicissim ab illis torquetur (DAVENANT): 
The force of «ai isclear: “this indwelling 
(ver. 19) is the foundation of the reconciliation” 
(Benger). Av’airod, é.e¢., Christ, is placed 


emphatically first, denoting the known mediation. 
The main difficulty is found in 4 roxaraAadr ak 
at et¢ avrév., The verb occurs only here, ver. 
21 and Eph. ii. 16; here with cic airév, in the 
last passage with r6 6eq. Karaddooew, Rom. vy. 
10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19: ré Beg, éavrg; 1 Cor. vii. 
11: 76 avdpi. The meaning is: to reconcile, 
strengthened by d7zé. So that the one recon- 
ciled is freed, removed from something; open, 
conscfous, outspoken enmity is not meant, 
rather concealed unconscious estrangement and 
separation of one or two parts (Hormann): but 
it is found only in him who is reconciled, not in 
him who reconciles. See on Eph. ii. 16. With 
Meyer we hold as follows: sin began among 
the angels, and came, was brought from the an- 
gelic world to the race of men (Jno. viii. 44; 
2 Cor. xi. 8; Eph. i. 10); thereby the whole 
creation was disturbed in its harmony, “ was 
made subject to vanity,” in “the bondage of 
corruption,” and suffered according to the say- 
ing: delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi (comp. 
Rom. viii. 19-22). In Christ the act of recon- 
ciliation is accomplished, and this reconciliation 
is to unfold itself in all directions unto the 
palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 15), to the 
coming (Parusie) of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). 
The aorist infinitive denotes the historical fact ; 
ei¢ avrév instead of the usual dative éav7é marks 
the direction, and consequently the gradually 
accomplished development. We meet here the 
comprehensive and classical idea of reconcilia- 
tion, which is considerably modified with respect 
to the universe, as well as to the hnman race 
and the angelic world, as is afterwards indi- 
cated. It is therefore incorrect to identify 
aroxaraAAdsat with dvakegaradoacba, Eph. i. 10 
(MELANCHTHON, Grortius, Barur and others), or 
in accordance with this view, to apply ¢eic¢ avrév 
to Christ (Luruer and others) and not to God, 
as the context requires. [E. V., ‘“‘to Himself,” 
correctly applies it.—R.] Nor is ra rdvra to 
be limited to intelligent beings, or to men only 
(A-LapipE and others) or to universam ecclesiam 
(Beza); nor does the verb mean; ‘the removal 
of reciprocal enmity” (Sro1z, ScHLEIERMACHER 
and others). [Enticorr, while objecting to any 
dilution of ‘‘reconcile,” or limitation of ra 
rdavra, cautions against the irreverence of far- 
reaching speculations on the reconciliation of 
the finite and infinite. “It does say that the 
eternal and incarnate Son is the ‘ causa medians’ 
by which the absolute totality of created things 
shall be restored into its‘primal harmony with 
its Creator—more than this it does not say, and 
where God is silent it is not for man to speak.” 
EADIE: 
these vast dominions, and in Him meet and 
merge the discordant elements which sin had in- 
troduced The humanity of Jesus bringing all 
creatures around it, unites them to God ina bond 
which never before existed—a bond which has 
its origin in the mystery of redemption. 
all things in heaven and earth feel the effect of 
man’s renovation.” The view of Braune, that 


this will find its full development at the coming — 


of Christ, is not in opposition to the above view. 


See Eapre and Atrorp, also De Wertx.—R.] _ 
Having made peace through the 









of his cross.—Eipyvororjoac naturally ally 
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and grammatically agrees with the latent subject 
of pr, Pacey God. The verb, only here, like the 
substantive eipyvoroide (Matt. v. 9) is clear in its 
meaning. The aorist participle indicates the 
modality of “reconcile,” as Eph. i. 19. Both 
acts are contemporaneous, conceived of as one, 
this does not ante-date the other [as E. V. im- 
plies—R.]. ‘Through the blood” marks the 
act as one of royal judgment and priestly sacri- 
fice (Rom. iii. 25: Heb. iv. 14, 18, 20; 1 Pet. i. 
19); while ‘‘of His cross” marks the shedding 
of blood as a consequence of the punishment to 


-which He devoted Himself, in humblest obedi- 


ence (Phil. ii. 18), in innocence for our sake, in 
holiness to make us holy. Both denote the defi- 
nite, historical act, over against all spiritual- 
istic conceptions, as well as Christ’s suffering 
and death over against cur moral or ascetic 
works. In order to preclude any materialistic 
or magical views of the blood of Christ, Paul re- 
affirms; by him, thus making prominent the 
Person of Him, who had shed His blood, and 
thereby made peace with God. [‘I say” added 
in E. V. conveys the meaning.—R. ]—Besides 
this repetition, designed to guard against false 
views, there is added, in explanation of the ob- 
ject, which has been and shall be reconciled, 
made partaker of the peace: Whether there 
be things on earth, or things in heaven 
(comp. ver. 16).—Here ‘‘earth” stands first, be- 
cause he has been just speaking of the act on 
earth, by which the reconciliation begins. It is 
not easy to determine how the reconciliation of 
angels may be conceived of, since it cannot be 
applied to wicked ones, who remain unreconciled 
and are ccndemned, and the good need no recon- 
ciliation, only sustaining power. This difficulty 
leads us to refrain from any explanation, which 
would be at best a mere surmise. [See above 
on Ta wdvra, which is specified here. Exxicorr 
remarks: ‘‘How the reconciliation of Christ 
affects the spiritual world—whether by the anni- 
hilation of ‘posse peccare,’ or by the infusion of a 
more perfect knowledge, or (less probably) some 
restorative application to the fallen spiritual 
world-—we know not, and we dare not specu- 
late.” Worvsworra specifies a fourfold recon- 
ciliation, 1. Between God and man. 2. Between 
angels and man. 8. Between Jew and Gentile. 
4. Between man and the inferior creatures. 
Under the last particular he refers to the attempt 
of false teachers to mar this work of universal 
reconciliation, hy forbidding the free use of the 
creatures, chap. ii. 20, 21. This is open to the 
objection stated below.—R.] The disjunctive 
force of é:re forbids the idea of reconciliation of 
the two parts with each other (Erasmus), nor do 
*«things on earth,” ‘things in heaven,”’ favor the 
view, that Jews and Gentiles had become hostile 
to each other cn account of heavenly and earthly 
things, matters of Divine worship and principles 
related thereto, but should now be reconciled 
(ScutererMAcuER). Nor does this‘refer to the re- 
conciliation of the Jews and Gentiles to each 
other and with the world of spirits, nor to the 
final conversion and blessedness of the demons 
(Origen), nor to a tendency at least thereto (Oxs- 
HAUSEN). 

.  <e gta Vers. 21-238. ¢ 

~ Ver. 21. And you.—K a? iac, as Eph. ii. 1, 


to begin a new sentence. There is an anacolu- 
thon in the construction, since the reading is 
aroKxarnAAdynre, not aroxaraAAdéa. See critical 
note'4, [The additional note gives the authorities 
for the reading Braune rejects. So great is the 
preponderance in its favor, that the translator 
feels bound to differ from the author here. The 
anacoluthon is not so strong with this reading; 
imac is the object of the verb, though vuvi dé inter- 
venes.—R.] There is no reason for joining 
‘and you,” with its immediate attributive, to the 
preceding sentence ( Lacumann and others). 
[The better punctuation is that of E. V. and 
most modern editors, beginning a new sentence 
or paragraph ata gan Kai is not merely a 
copulative particle (and); but is— “even,” 
“ precisely,” as the following characteristic re- 
quires: that were sometime alienated and 
enemies, toré bvtTac axndrdoTpiou be 
vouvg cai éxApobtc¢.—With roré he refers to 
their past condition, and with emphasis, as ity 
position indicates, in praise and thanksgiving, 
the participle isimperfect. On ‘‘alienated,” see 
Eph. ii. 12. Neither “from the commonwealth 
of Israel,” from that passage, nor ‘from the life 
of God,” from Eph. iv. 18, is to be supplied 
(BaEnR); the context clearly suggests ‘from 
God.” But more than alienation is mentioned, 
they had passed into enmity of which the former 
is the germ; éyOpéve is therefore active, enemy 
against God (Rom. viii. 7). It is incorrect to con- 
sider it as passive, invisos deo (Rom. v. 10, Srer- 
GER), since it is enmity, not on the part of God, 
but of men, which is extirpated, out of which 
they are delivered in the reconciliation. As to 
your understanding in wicked works, 
TH Otavoia év Toic Epyote Toi¢g rovy- 
poic.—Their enmity is thus described. Thear- 
ticle refers to a known previous disposition and 
mode of conduct. The simple dative is one of 
reference; ‘‘in” marks the sphere in which the 
alienation and enmity manifested itself. Both 
belong to “alienated” as well as ‘‘ enemies.” 
On didévora, see Eph. ii. 3; iv. 18; 1 Jno. v. 20. 
[Exxicorr: “the higher intellectual nature espe- 
cially as shown in its practical relations.” «‘ Un- 
derstanding,” ‘“‘*mind” (as distinguished from 
heart in E. V.) is the correct rendering, though 
Braune, referring it to the state rather than 
to the faculty itself, has Gesinnung, disposi- 
tion.—R.] This manifests itself actively; in 
it the “wicked works” have their ground and 
soil, [The form rt. épy. roic tov. emphasizes the 
character of the works.—R.] The pbrase in- 
cludes all works which are done contrary to 
God’s command, or if formally in accordance 
with the law, yet from carnal appetites and pro- 
pensities. It is incorrect to govern ty diavoig 
by éx0potc (ERasmus: ‘enemies to reason”) or 
to consider it as the ground : through their dispo- 
sition (Meyer), through their reason (Lurner), 
since the cause of the enmity cannot be found in 
this organ or in this disposition, which is a 
product as respects the enmity. Nor does éy 
épyowe depend on dcavoig (Baza, Barur).—Yet 
now hath he reconciled, vuvi d2 amoxKxar- 
é2Aafev. —[Braune, reading droxaradAdynre 
renders: ‘‘now you are reconciled.”—R.] Nuvi 
marks the present which begins with the recon- 





ciliation, when the readers have become par- 
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takers of it; dé marks the resumption of the 
thought uninterrupted by the parenthesis [de- 
scribing their previous condition—R. ], like the 
Latin inguam. ‘‘Reconciled” is an act through 
Christ, (ver. 20) not of Christ (Greek fathers, 
Catvin, CaLov., others), Compare 2 Cor. v. 19. 
[The subject throughout is God.—R. 

Ver. 22. “In the body of his flesh 
through death.—This sets forth in twofold 
manner the way or the means of reconciliation. 
First: ‘‘In the body of his flesh.” This describes 
the earthly, sensible, historical appearance of 
Christ. Sirach xvi. 23: dvOpwro¢ mépvoc év o6- 
att THC oapKdc avTov, where capxdéc refers to the 
sensual lusting. Here the reference is to the 
Redeemer and Reconciler, who had taken upon 
Him our flesh and blood and appeared in the life 
and history of our race; év is to be taken locally. 
[Atrorp: ‘The situation or element of the recon- 
ciliation.” Exuicorr: ‘‘the substratum of the 
action is pointed to by év.”—R.] Itis entirely 
foreign to the context to suppose ‘‘of his flesh” 
is in contrast with the body ‘of the church,” as 
ver. 20 (Bence). The antithesis is less docetic 
false teachers according to ii. 23 (STeiGER), or 
the glorified body of the Risen One, 1 Cor. xv. 
44 (ScHENKEL), or exaggerated doctrine of angels 
(Meyer). than this, that the work of Redemption 
was far too easily separated from the person 
of Christ and His historical, human nature in the 
form of a servant. The expression is evidently 
anti-spiritualistic. Secondly: ‘through death,” 
[the means, instrumental cause.—R.] renders 
prominent the exit from this natural life, in 
short, the suffering and death referred to in ver. 
20; the entrance into this life through birth 
must have corresponded with such an exit. 
Hence it is not strange that Paul speaks often of 
the latter, but never of the former ex professo. 

To present you holy and unblameable 
and unreproveable in his sight.—The end 
to be attained. ‘‘To present you” depends on 
the verb ‘‘reconciled.”” What has occurred to 
the Christian in this reconciliation is something 
to be preserved, unfolded, perfected. The God 
who effects reconciliation, effects more, as Eph. 
v. 27. The subject is not the subject of the pas- 
sive droxataAAdyyre, but of the active [7 ¢., of 
the verb droxaraAAagev, as most read—R.]; the 
accusative iuac is the object not the subject of 
the infinitive (Meyer, ScHENKEL). Certainly the 
immediate result of the reconciliation, the right- 
eousness.imputed for the sake of Christ, is not 
meant (Huruerand others). The three adjectives 
dytove kal Guopmove kab GveyKAgrove mark 
the continued effect of the reconciliation, viz.. mo- 
ral purity in three directions, As ‘holy,” dycoz, 
they are consecrated to God, live to God, die to 
the world, have conducted and shown themselves 
as such; as ‘unblameable,” duwwuo, they are 
free from the faults and stains of sin; as unre- 
provable, avéyxAyror, they are not accused by their 
neighbors. Benaet is not incorrect in his: erga 
deum, respectu vestri, respectu proximi. [ALFORD and 
Ex.icort follow Meyer in referring the first to 
the positive, the latter two to the negative side of 
holiness. Davenant deems it the aggregation 
of three similar ideas. On the whole Braune’s 
view, which is that of Eapre, is much preferable. 
—R.] ‘In his sight,” karevdmciov airtoi, 





refers undoubtedly to the Judgment, hence ace 
cording to the context we may apply it to Christ, 
Comp. 2 Cor. v. 10. [ALFORD seems most correct; 
referring it to the duy of Christ’s appearing ; but 
before His ¢. ¢., God’s presence. Exticorr doubts 
the former reference, but renders: * before Him, 
God not Christ.” The passage undoubtedly re- 
fers to justitia inherens, as the necessary result 
of the reconciliation which gave to the believer 
Justitia imputata. So Cavin, but, as Hooker ju- 
diciously remarks, ‘* whensoever we have any of 
these (actual, inherent or imputed holiness) we 
have all—they go together.” —R. 

Ver. 23. If at least ye continue in the 
faith.—God’s act for and upon them is not car- 
ried out to a blessed consummation without sub- 
jective advauce and personal activity. lye 
marks a condition, about which there is no 
doubt. [ALForp: ‘‘assuming that.”—R.] Itis 
the mildest, most delicate method of calling at- 
tention to the necessity of faith (BuexK), and 
seems to belong to ‘‘ present,” rather than to de- 
pend on the finite verb, ver. 21 (BenaeL). Seeon 
Eph. iii. 2; iv. 21. ’"Ercuévere rH riorec is 
construed, as Rom. vi. 1; xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iy. 
16. [Stronger than pévere, implying with the 
dative, rest at a place, perseverance to and rest 
in the end, ‘persist ” (ALForp, Exticorr).—R. ] 
The article marks the faith as definite; an inde- 
finite one, after their own pleasure, does not 
suffice.--Grounded and settled and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel. 
—[‘‘Grounded and settled and not being moved 
away” is the literal construction. The E. V. 
seems to make ‘‘moved away” co-ordinate with 
‘‘continue.”—R.] The modality of the persistence 
is thus denoted: 1. TeOeueAtwpévor (see on 
Eph. iii. 18), whose antithesis is ywpic Oeuedcév 
(Luke vi. 49: ‘‘without a foundation”’), refers to 
an dbjectively given foundation, placed upon 
which they still stand. This is a reference to 
Christ, to God’s grace in Him, not to the hope 
(Meyer). 2. ‘Ed pa&cox dicit internum robur, quod 
Jideles ipst habent; quemadmodum exdificum primo 
quidem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde vero 
sua etiam mole probe cohzxrere et firmiter consistere de- 
bet (BenGEL), 1 Cor. xv. 58. [These two denote 
the positive side of the modality of their persis- 
tence; then the negative follows.—R.] 3. M? 
fetaktvobtmevot ard THE EATIOO? ed- 
ayyedAiov marks, through the present partici- 
ple passive, what is very possible, likely to enter 
every moment from without and within; circum- 
stances, purposes and suggestions, as well as 
lusts and selfish thought and desire can easily 
move, so that they are moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, held up before them as an 
aim (not a point of support—ScHENKEL), and 
both sure and glorious as belonging to the gos- 
pel (see on Eph. i. 18). [Atrorp makes the 
hope subjective, but grounded on the objective, 
and the genitive possessive. E.uicorr says: * the 
hope arising from, evoked by the Gospel,”—sub- 
jective, therefore: ‘‘roi evayy. is the genitive of 
the origin or the originating agent ’’—which is 
preferable. Eapie thus discriminates between 
the three expressions: ‘‘the first epithet alludes” 
to the cause, the second to its effect, the third 
depicts a general result,—as the use of uf seems 
to indicate.” Mf is usual and proper, however, 
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in such a sentence as this—see Winer’s Gram. 
4 . 443.—R.] Merdé refers to the inward change 
i in being moved, aé to removal from the given 
4 object, thereby effected.— Which ye have 
4 heard, denotes a fact which takes away all ex- 
cuse, they know it, it has been told them, [Exu1- 
corr objects to “have” in the E. V. without rea- 
son, as the inexcusableness rests upon thie fact that 
it has already been heard, thus best expressed.— 
R.]—It has beer made efficient for them, and 
not for them alone: And which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven, 
in the whole world. The command of Christ, 
Mark xvi. 15: ‘preach the gospel to every 
creature” has begun to becarried out. ‘‘Preached 
to every creature” is not hyperbolical (Mzyer), 
nor is «rice to be limited to the Gentiles. [AL- 
rorp incorrectly renders: ‘‘in the whole crea- 
tion.” Eaore and Excvicort call this hyperbole, 
though agreeing with Braune’s next remark. — 
3 R.] The Apostle prophetically sees as accom- 
‘ plished what has as yet only begun, and marks 
the universality of Christianity. Sane undi- 
quaque vulgatum evangelium Christi, ne quid cogitar- 
ent Colossenses de mutanda fide, que jam ab omnibus 
esset recepta (ERAsMuS). [On the phrase, ‘‘which 
is under heaven,” Exticorr remarks, that it 
characterizes the «tice as ériyetoc, including, 
however, thereby, all mankind.—R. ] 
Whereof I Paul am made a minister.— 
See on Eph. iii. 1. [Meyer makes here ‘three 
considerations ” enforcing their ‘‘not being moved 
away ”’—It would be, 1) inexcusable for them- 
selves, because they had heard the gospel; 2) 
inconsistent with the universality of the gospel 
‘preached to every creature;”’ 8) contrary to 
the personal relation of the Apostle to the gos- 
pel, ‘‘ whereof I Paul,” etc.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christian knowledge. The progress of Paul’s 
thanksgiving for the faith and love of the Church 
to supplication for their advance in true know- 
ledge derives its motive from the end in view, 
viz., Christian walk. Herein is implied: First: 
the basis of Christian knowledge is the Christian 
morality of the perceiving subject, in its funda- 
mental traits and principles, in faith and love. 
Here it begins, and hence advance is made to and 
in the former. The subject of knowledge must 
also be correctly situated on account of the ob- 
ject of knowledge, and the organ of knowledge 
in the knowing subject must, at the same time, 
be first acted upon, that it may enjoy healthy ac- 
tivity and the reward of sound knowledge. Yet 
is faith itself an immediate knowing, and love, a 
desire which directly grasps the objects of faith, 
so that what makes an impression in faith, can be 
intelligently conceived. Second: the object of 
Christian knowledge is the will of God, in the 
unity of that will in creation, law and redemp- 
tion, hence in the visible and invisible, in the 
temporal and eternal, in the moral and intelli- 
gent world, both what was designed in creation 
and redemption, and what was commanded in 
word as precept. Third: the effect of Christian 
knowledge is essentially a re-action upon the 
Christian walk, and thus they reciprocally further 
each other. Fourth: the way to Christian 











knowledge is essentially a life of practical mo- 
rality. Fifth: its course is like that of the 
Christian life, a gradual advance, moving and de- 
veloping itself in various experiences, temptations 
and circumstances. 

2. The Christian walk has its ground in the fact 
of redemption, which has been decreed and or- 
dained by God the Father, mediated and accom. 
plished through the Son; its beginning, in the ap- 
propriation of this fact of objective redemption 
and subjective acceptance; its standard, in the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ; its motive, in 
pleasing this Lord; its activity, in good works, 
according to the various relations of life in which 
we are placed; its modality in this, that what is 
done, is done from inward constraint and not 
from calculation; its development, in this, that it 
perceives more clearly each moment the will of 
God, grasps it more securely, retains it more 
firmly, proves it more widely; its genuineness, in 
the joy with which it bears and forbears, and 
controls itself with ever increasing strength ; its 
tone, in gratitude for what God had done to and 
in and for One, and its aim in the eternal heri- 
tage in heaven, of which an earnest is given 
within us. 

8. The Apostle’s conception of God. God, who 
is the beginning and end for the Christian, is 
conceived of, not as absolute substance, but as an 
absolute Person, in substance a Spirit, in charac- 
ter Love; here especially in the latter aspect. 
He has His will, and His evdoxeiv (ver. 19) wills 
itself as the good, wills it with energy and al- 
mightiness, and accomplishes His will in general 
and particular alike. In this recession (Zuriick- 
treten) of the absolute substance behind the free- 
dom of the absolute Subject, the right of Panthe- 
ism and Emanatism is taken away, in the preces- 
sion ( Vortreten) of His almighty and saving Love, 
that of Deism and Naturalism. The personality 
of the Living One, and the Life of the Absolute 
Person are the cardinal points of the Christian’s 
belief in God. Against Indifference ‘the whole 
fulness” of God (ver. 19) speaks. By this is 
meant the fulness of Love and Holiness, of Wis- 
dom and Power, of Grace and Majesty and 
Blessedness, which bursts forth in the works of 
Creation, Redemption, Sanctification and Glorifi- 
cation, but which neither is nor can be ex- 
hausted in the world; although immanent in the 
world, He far transcends it. Only in the Son of 
His Love is ‘‘the whole fulness” to be seen and 
found. Hence there isa reference to a Triune re- 
lation, since such fulness of God, the Living One, 
did not first come in flow with the creation, but 
moved already in Him, who is before and above all 
creatures.—The self-existence of God the Father, 
who is aitiog radvtTwy rdv dvrwr, is indicated; on 
Him the Son Himself depends and His activity in 
the works of Creation and Redemption. 

4. The Person of Christ is more accurately de- 
scribed in a threefold relation: 

a) His relation to God is set forth in the 
phrases: 6 vid¢ rij¢ ayarne avrod, ‘*the Son of His 
Love,” Vrs 18); eixav tov Geod adpdrov, “the 
image of the invisible God,” (ver. 15). The first 
expression marks Him as the object of the 
Father’s love, which has in Him, nothing that 
can grieve it, holy as it is, or that it must first 
subdue; thus His Holiness, Sinlessness are im- 
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plied, on account of which it is He, in whom the 
forgiveness of sin is obtained. The other phrase 
leads into the substance of the glory of God, 
manifesting itself first and most of all in Him, 
and denotes also His Divine Personality; He is 
indeed the Image of a Personality, so that he must 
both have existence and be a Person, especially 
as ‘‘all the fulness” of God is said to dwell in 
the Son of Man. It may be conceded to Hor- 
MANN (Schriftbeweis, I. 153-158), BrrtscHLaa 
(Christologie des N. T., 228-233), ScueNKEL and 
others, that the historical Christ must be made 
the subject for the most part (ver. 13). [See 
Exea. Nores on ver. 15.—R.] But what gives 
to this One His position in history and His Dig- 
nity, lies above this history in his super-terres- 
trial position and intrinsically Divine Dignity. 
Indeed the historical events pre-suppose the re- 
lation of the Son to the Father, His Divinity, and 
do not first constitute Him the Son, or God the 
Father, or Him a Person, who did not exist be- 
fore, or was not yet a Person nor the Son of 
God. 

b) His relation to the world is described by 
mpwtdbtoKkoc maonc KTicewc, ‘first-born of every 
creature” (ver. 15), and further explained by the 
confirmatory clause (ver. 16), ‘‘in him were all 
things created ”—*‘ by him and to him” (é«riorac), 
and sharply defined in ver. 17: ‘He is before 
all things and in him all things subsist.”” In the 
given connexion there is jirst, a temporal defini- 
tion (pd rdvrwv), so that here His pre-existence 
is decidedly and expressly asserted, in agree- 
ment with Jno. xvii. 5: ‘‘apd tov Tov Kéopov eivat, 
‘*before the world was;” i. 1: év apy, ‘in the 
beginning ;” Eph. i. 4: ‘before the foundation 
of the world.” Second: Prominence is given to 
the Personality, denoted both by zpwréroxoc and 
the creation of God ‘‘in,” “by” and ‘to Him,” 
as in Jno. i. 1: wpdc Tov Oedv; viii. 58: éya eiui. 
So that the Apostle here treats of a pre-existent 
Person, not merely of a pre-existent principle, or 
of a historical Person, a3 though the pre-existent 
principle first became personal in Jesus at the 
Incarnation, or the personality had previously 
been only ideal. Compare Tuomasius, Christi 
Person und Werk, pp. 60-66. Thirdly: His Crea- 
torship excludes any creatureship in Him, and 
the identity of the Creator and Redeemer is so 
affirmed, that He who became man is placed 
more under the idea ‘God’ than the idea 
“man.”’ On this account Theodoret aptly says, 
‘not as having creation for a sister, but as be- 
gotten before all creation.” Fourthly: Our text 
defines Him, not as Him, 49’ o¢ all things were 
ereated, and yet as active in the creation: dv’ 
avrov; He is not simply an archetype of the crea- 
tion for the Creator. Fifthly : He is emphatically 
indicated as the foundation and centre of the 
world and its history, its stability, and develop- 
ment. [CHRysostom interprets this passage 
and Eph. ii. 22: ‘as teaching that Christ is the 
Living Centre, to which all things in creation 
converge, the Divine Keystone in the arch of the 
Universe, on which the whole fabric leans; but 
he warns his readers against supposing that 
Christ Himself is consubstantial with the creatures 
Mri He made and upholds” (Worpsworrn).— 


] 
c) His relation to the Church is described by 





‘‘ Head of the body, the Church ;” “ beginning ;* 
‘‘ first-born from the dead.” On the first expres- 
sion, see on Eph. i. 22. It is the organizing 
power, dwelling in Him, through which the 
Church has come into being. The other expres- 
sion refers to the victory over death, as the fact 
upon which the secure status of the Church 
rests; as indeed Paul appears especially as a 
witness of the resurrection, wherever as Apostle 
he founds churches. All views which will not 
recognize and appreciate the Person of Christ as 
the centre of His work and His Church, as Di- 
vine in origin and nature, as eternal, pre-ter- 
restrial and super-terrestrial, efficient both in 
Creation and Redemption, degenerate into a false 
speculation against which this Epistle to the Co- 
lossians contends. The question is not raised 
here, not even a hint given, how we are to con- 
ceive of Divinity and humanity united in One; 
nothing is said upon this point ; hence Nestorian 
error does not lie so near, as ScHENKEL thinks, 
but rather Arian or Sabellian or Gnostic or ano- 
ther spiritual error, which volatilizes the eternal 
reality of the Person of Christ, or a dualistic 
one, which overshadows and crowds out the act 
of the Redeeming Subject by asceticism or le- 
gality, the so-called virtue of the subject to be re- 
deemed. 

5. The Work of Christ, with respect to God, 
from whom the world has apostatized through 
sin, is described as an dmoxaradAdfat ra wévTa, 
‘“‘reconciling all things; with respect to the 
state into which the world has fallen through 
sin, as 7 aroAbtpwore, ‘‘ the redemption,” and as 
to its beginning and principle, as 7) adeote TOY duap- 
ri@v, **the forgiveness of sins.” First of all, the 
ultimate cause of Reconciliation and Redemption 
is God the Father (ver. 13: 6¢ éppioaro, ver. 19: 
evddxyoev—aroxaraAAdéat), as in creation. The 
Mediation of these belongs, as in the creation, to 
the Son of God, as Theanthropos in His historical 
Personality (ver. 20: by Him—and that ‘‘through 
the blood of His Cross,” ver. 22: ‘‘in the body 
of His flesh through death”); His Person has 
central importance, His suffering and death is 
the climax. He entered into the fellowship of 
humanity, which is the object of Divine wrath, 
endured in this fellowship the wrath of God 
resting upon it, gave Himself as a Sacrifice, holy 
and innocent, proved in His self-denying obedi- 
ence, in His office as Saviour, that just as His 
Son in whom He was well pleased became man, 
so it was the man in whom He was well pleased, — 
so that the Father for the sake of this One could 
turn His complacency upon the whole race which 
through Him dies to sin, and turns to God in 
grateful love. 

The work of Redemption, as to its Object, re- 
lates to the totality of the creatures, although it 
begins in the human race; as to its Purpose, it 
tends to a restitution of the creation, or to @ 
bringing back of the creation to the path which 
it has forsaken, toward its proper consummation. 
The former marks the extent of the corruption 
of sin. Man is a prey to the “power of dark- 
ness,” which forms the antithesis to the kingdom 
of Love, so that darkness, which is opposed to 
Love, is to be conceived of, rather, as moral, 
than intellectual. Will, as well as knowledge, 
religiousness and morality, social and political 
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relations, are effected and corrupted, and this 
; can not only be affirmed of heathen (ver. 21: 
, iuac), but is applicable to Jews (ver. 13: jude). 
In the presence of this Redemption in Christ the 
advantages of Israel over the Gentiles disappear. 
The purpose of Redemption is directed, chiefly, 
to the internal sanctification of men, to the for- 
giveness of sin, extirpation of it and its conse- 
quences, to justification before God in the judg- 
ment within the conscience, and in the future at 
the last day (ver. 21). But it extends in ever 
wiler circles, in order to permeate the whole 
creation, and bring all creatures and all relations 
to happiness and blessedness with Him into 
eternity. [To avoid any misconception, see 
Exea. vores on ver. 20.—R.] Hence no dualistic 
view finds any justification here, in fact, dualism 
is anti-christian. The overcoming of the an- 
tagonisms, which are easily recognized, is thus 
set forth as a possibility and an indispensable 
task, and this is accomplished by ethical means, 
from the reconciliation of the world to the trans- 
formation of the world. [Hrnry: Christ is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who promises peace, 
as well as pardon, and brings into a state of 
friendship and favor at present, and will bring 
all holy creatures, angels as well as men, into 
one glorious and blessed society at last.—R. ] 

6. The Church in which the Redemption, ob- 
jective in Christ, and accomplished by Him, is, 
and will be subjectively appropriated, is pre- 
sented in our text in a two-fold aspect ; 

a) as respects its region—the militant and tri- 
umphant church, referred to in the expression, 
(ver. 18); apy, mpwrdroKog ék TOY veKpdv ; 

b) as respects its inner life: ceetus vocatorum et 
fidelium, referred to in the expression (ver. 12): 
dytot év dori, “saints in light.” The organism of 
the church is indicated by the expression (ver. 
18): “Head of the body, the church.” Its extent 
is denoted by the former reference, its vitality by 
the latter, and its mission is to further, subjec- 
tively, the purpose of the work of Christ. It is 
by no means indifferent how one stands in the 
church and holds to her; but it is just as little 
without important influence, whether or that one 
belongs to her, as it is indifferent in what nation 
or family one is incorporated. 

7. The morality of the individual within the 
church of Christ is defined as objectively caused 
(aysoc, ‘tholy”’), subjectively internal (daepoc, 
‘“‘unblamable”), and constantly referred to 
God (avéyxAyro¢g katevdriov avrov, ‘*unreprovable 
in his sight”); and on that account conditioned 
by faith, which must prove itself in a two-fold 
manner, in its life and its substance, as right and 
correct, as genuine and true, as fides qua and as 
fides que creditur; it is indeed the word of God 
become alive in the Christian. This, at the same 
time, explains, why and that faith must be sta- 
ble and independent of time and human opinions; 
it depends upon permanence. 

. The Word of God, which should be heard 
and proclaimed, requires living persons who 
have been filled and moved by it, whom it has 
first served, to serve it in turn. Here we find a 
direction for the establishment of public worship, 


‘Word should not be wanting, as well as for the 
labors of Bible Societies, that should circulate 
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in which the exposition and proclamation of the 





God’s Word, not merely in black and white, as 
copies from the press, like booksellers, and book 

binders, but in accordance with the organism and 
mission of the Church, in connexion with the 
efforts of Home and Foreign Missions. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


There is an order in prayer. Luther sets it 
forth in his explanation of the second Command- 
ment [Luther’s small catechism, the 2nd answer 
—on our Third Commandment.—R.]: “In all 
necessities call, pray, praise and give thanks.” 
The call for help, the ery of distress, the en- 
treaty, which necessity presses out, is the easiest, 
briefest, first, the prayer of an elementary pupil; 
the petition in perplexity for a need is an affair 
of the apprentice, who has learned first to pray 
for himself, and when further advanced, to offer 
supplications of unselfish love for others. The 
journeyman knows how to give thanks for gifts 
received, but the master praises the giver, not 
forgetting Him in His bounty. Whoever can 
and dovs do this, will not slight the easier part. 
Paul always goes from praise to thanksgiving, 
and from thanksgiving to supplication. He 
begins with the former, nor does he neglect the 
latter. Do you also? [The Apostle’s order is 
that of mature Christian experience. But the 
other is that of the learner. It is also that of 
the Psalms. They usually begin with petition 
and end with praise. They were written in the 
times of preparation for Christ. How often 
Christians revert to David’s method. The Old 
Testament still leads us to the New.—we pray 
first like the Psalmist, then like the Apostle.—R. ] 

Theory succeeds practice, as Philosophy fol- 
lows Poetry. To live the truth is more than to 
know the truth. To perceive the truth is rather 
a matter of the sanctified will, than of the well- 
stored memory or the isolated intellect.—Being 
filled with the knowledge of the truth, is to know 
both what is nearest and what is most remote. 
Reason is both a telescope, to look into distant 
eternal things, and a microscope to inspect and 
understand the things at hand, in house and 
heart, in life and business, but to adjust the 
glasses aright is not hers, it belongs to the will, 
it is not an intellectual, but a moral act. Chris- 
tian living is not the product, but the producer 
of Christian thinking —The more you do, the 
more you become.—Only when bearing fruit, 
does the Christian grow.—Self-redemption is a 
falsity, and forgiveness of sins, without Christ, 
alie. The folly of the sixteenth century, when 
people bought absolution with money, is laughed 
at, but why should we not also ridicule the blind- 
ness of the nineteenth century, when people for- 
give their own guilt and sin, and faney they get 
absolution at a still cheaper rate. Those who 
credit Christ, no longer have a creditor in God; 
in this privilege unbelief has no share.—The 
Christian cannot divide or divorce God and 
Christ, God and the world, Creation and Re- 
demption, Christ’s Person and Work, this world 
and the next, faith and love, faith and God’s 
word, faith and forgiveness, faith and bliss, re- 
ligion and morality, church and Christianity, 
sin and corruption, grace and salvation, salvation 
and sanctification, though it is he who accurately 
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distinguishes them.—The truth in Christ is the 
greatest paradox of life; the cross is a throne, 
death is life, weakness is strength, defeat is 
victory, gain is loss.—Christ, who satisfies all 
the needs of the human heart, begins with par- 
don, with grace that ends in blessedness with 
God. He blesses man in himself and goes on 
until He completes the whole creation—to the 
choirs of angels. —The Bible is the jewel of all 
the literature of the world; in the ring of the 
Bible the gospel is the diamond.—The news and 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures come to us in 
personalities, and in him who understands them 
they become again personal. 

Srarke:—You flatter yourself that you are a 
good Christian because you do nothing wicked! 
Is a tree good then, that does not bear thorns and 
thistles? If youare not diligent in good works, 
your Christianity is nothing, your imagination 
is vain, your hope is lost. We must grow in 
knowledge, grow in the power of God, grow in 
spiritual walk and in holiness. If a new-born 
child does not grow perceptibly, it is a bad sign. 
So it is with a Christian also.—To be patient in 
so many sufferings of this present time, and 
long-suffering amid so many adversities are ex- 
cellent gifts of God. But those are far advanced, 
who endure evil not only with patience, but 
with joy also.—Eternal life is an inheritance, 
hence it can be trifled away withsin, but not 
earned with good works. For a little child, 
though it have done nothing as yet, comes to its 
inheritance as well as the larger ones, who have 
done much.—Sad condition of men through the 
fall of Adam! once monarchs over al} creatures, 
they must now be subject to the devil and 
his empire.—[Believers also are first born, and 
enjoy the liberty of the First Born.—The dig- 
nity of believers surpasses that of angels, for they 
are united with the Son of God, who is higher 
than all angels.—R 

Riecer :—Darkness, ignorance, doubt, in- 
ability man traces to himself; vexation and im- 
patience break out of this darkness. But the 
gospel first makes known that behind this there 
is concealed a rule and power of darkness, out 
of which a deliverance is required, deliverance 
accomplished by means of right and justice more- 
over.—It was not done by the Father’s sending 
the Soninto the world, as a great witness of His 
love, to tell much of His name, and thus lead us 
away from our hostile disposition toward God, 
or direct us to confidence in Him: but God 
laid our sins and those of the whole world on 
this our Mediator, accepted His obedience, His 
sufferings, His sacrifice and the shedding of His 
blood as a ransom-price for us.—There is no 
doubt the corruption in heathenism was greater 
than now, although we, who spring from Chris- 
tian, perhaps specially sainted parents, are still 
wicked and born sinners; yet much is amelior- 
ated in our hereditary disease, and the favorable 
opportunity for us to find God as Love, is much 
facilitated. But this must be regarded rather as 
an advantage of our age, and not one of our per- 
sons. Through neglect of this grace of our age, 
we may become again as bad and worse than a 
heathen.—[The praise of the blood of Christ 
reaches to our being presented holy and unre- 
provable before God.—R. ] . 





Hevsner:—The heart of a Christian is a large 
heart. Paul had already entered ii.v intimate 
fellowship with this Church although he had 
never seen it. What attracts the heart of one 
Christian to another? How easily true Chris- 
tians at onee understand each other !—The more 
fruitful our walk, the more does our knowledge 
of God grow. True knowledge can come only 
out of and with action. Itis not only the know- 
ledge that increases, but the power is enlarged, 
the capacity of enduring, holding out in conflict, 
as well as of cherishing kindly sentiments to- 
ward enemies—and of doing both with joy. We 
must live ourselves into Christianity.—Those 
who do not desire to become holy or to be 
‘“‘made meet,” may be external adherents, but 
are not citizens of the kingdom of heayen.— 
Christ is Jefore all with respect to time; He does 
not belong to the series of beings created in time. 
This ‘‘ before” of priority naturally includes the 
“before” of preéminence.—Justification precedes, 
sanctification follows: the heart must first be 
stilled, then it can collect itself and prepare for 
sanctification. The latter is the end of the 
reconciliation. Why then will we ever invert 
this order? Because we would ascribe pardon 
to our merit, and not to the merit of Christ. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—A mind, that would fully 
apprehend the truth of the gospel, will soon 
mark a voice in itself, when something import- 
ant and essential is omitted, while on the other 
hand, good sense will soon warn us, if we allow 
ourselves to be misled, so as to insert in the 
Scripture, through artifice, something which is 
not there.—Only when He has become to us the 
knowledge of the Divine will, is there a walk 
worthy of Him.—Expanded knowledge is itself 
a consequence of fruitfulness in good works.— 
The more plain the will of God becomes to us, 
the more we see what God has laid upon us to 
do; so much the more do we encounter opposi- 
tion, the more difficult it becomes to instil the 
same view into others, and the more does this 
spiritual conluct of life enter into spheres which 
appear foreign to it.—Oh that we so investigated 
the Scriptures, that it tended to edification !— 
Paul makes sanctification dependent upon ‘ be- 
ing grounded” in faith, and upon not being 
‘smoved away’ from the hope of the gospel, 
which is no other than that of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God in Christ. 

PassavanT:—At the time of the council of 
Constance, three cardinals in their ride met a 
poor shepherd weeping on the beach. They 
asked him why he wept so. ‘‘ Out of gratitude,” 
he answered, pointing to a worm, ‘‘that God has 
made me a man and not a poor worm like that.” 
What would have been the gratitude of the poor 
shepherd, had the cardinals revealed to him, 
that God could, besides, make him meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.—Darkness is 
a kingdom, and this kingdom has its principali- 
ties and powers, and their artifice and malice is 
great; their might is great and the abyss is 
deep.—Many a one may appear pure and refined 
in conduct and culture, whose conscience sleeps, __ 
whose heart deceives itself; it isa dream of rest 
and peace, a false dream of life: sin can scat-— 
ter over the whole life of a sinner her poppy 
leaves.—There exists among highly cultiv 
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minds, among educated people, an alienation 
from God, and in consequence an enmity, which 
seems to arise not so much from the ordinary 
sinful flesh, as from the temerity and pride of 
the thinking or subtilizing faculty in us, which 
indeed is I flesh. [‘*One can—and the in- 
zonsistency is not rare—worship Jesus Christ 
as God, and yet not have acknowledged Him 
as God formally and with the understanding; 
the heart makes Him God, the understanding 
makes Him man, still with most men the heart 
cannot cure the mind of its error, but is 
rather led astray itself.” Quotation in Pas- 
savant.—R.] ‘To extend the law of Christ,” 
says Theodorus, ‘‘they did not use carnal wea- 
pons. The power of convincing speech alone 
attested the power of these divine precepts. 
Every where exposed to the greatest dangers, 
they endured in all cities, through which they 
passed, the most shameful and cruel mal-treat- 
ment: scourge and rack, prisons, executions and 
martyrdoms of all kinds were daily their lot: yet 
though the executioner could kill the bearers 
of the divine message, they could not kill the 
message itself. It proved still mightier after 
their death: the gospel survived with equal vi- 
tal power the efforts and the rage of Barbarians 
and Romans: ‘out of the funeral pile where 
they would bury the memory of those fisher- 
men and tent makers, it went forth yet more 
brilliantly and gloriously.” 

[Henry :—The Apostle heard that they were 
good, and he prayed that they might be better.— 
1. That they might be knowing, intelligent Chris- 
tians. 2. That their conversation might be 
good. 3. That they might be strengthened. 
Vers. 12 sq. Here is the summary of the doc- 
trine of the gospel concerning the great work of 
our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not 
as the matter of a sermon, but as the matter of 
a thanksgiving.—He does not discourse of the 
work of redemption in the natural order of it; 
for then he would speak of the purchase of it 
first, and afterwards of the application of it. 
But here he inverts the order; because in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes be- 
fore the purchase. We first find the benefits of 
redemption in our own hearts, and then are led 
by those streams to the original and Fountain- 
head.—They who are not sainfs un earth, will 
never be saints in heaven. All who are de- 
signed for heaven hereafter, are prepared for 
heaven now. They who have the inheritance of 
sons, have the education of sons, and the dispo- 
sition of sons.—This meetness for heaven is the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts; which is 
part of payment, and assures the full payment.— 
The greatest enemies to God, who have stood at 
the greatest distance and bidden Him defiance, 
may be reconciled, if it is not their own fault.— 
There was such a value in the blood of Christ, 
that on account of Christ’s shedding it, God was 
willing to deal with men upon new terms, and 
bring them under a covenant of grace; and for 
His sake and in consideration of His death upon 
the cross, to pardon and accept to favor all who 
comply with them.—This gospel may be preached 
to every creature; for it excludes none who do 
not exclude themselves.—Paul was a Apos- 
tle; but he looks upon it as the hig of his 





titles of honor, to be a minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.—R. ] 

[Burxirr :—Ver. 10. Our fruitfulness should 
be an universal fruitfulness, an humble and self- 
denying fruitfulness, a proportionable fruitful- 
ness, an abounding and abiding fruitfulness ; this 
isto be fruitful in every good work.—Ver. 12. 
This meetness is a spiritual blessing, a transcen- 
dent favor, a discriminating favor, an everlast- 
ing favor; eternity will be too short to spend in 
the admiration of it; let such as are interested 
in it, now begin the work upon earth, of giving 
thanks to the Father for it.—R.] 

[Eapie:—Ver. 10. Superabundance of one 
kind of fruit is no compensation for the absence 
of another. ‘ Every good work” is’inculcated. 
Such fruitfulness is not exhaustive. The tree 
grows healthfully while its fertility is so great.— 
Ver. 11. That peculiar position which necessi- 
tates the exercise of ‘‘ patience and long suffer- 
ing’’ should not induce despondency, as if it 
were inevitable fate, to be sullenly submitted to, 
but rather should there be joy that this Divine 
power is communicated, and that the mind is 
upborne in triumph, and enabled to hope and 
wait in quiet expectation.—Ver. 12. None but 
the saints, as being ‘light in the Lord” can 
dwell in that light. They who enjoy it are 
made meet for social intercourse. Selfishness 
vanishes before universal love, the intense yearn- 
ings of a spiritual brotherhood are developed 
and perfected.—Ver. 15. The one kingdom of God 
has an earthly and a celestial phasis. It re- 
sembles a city divided by a river, but still un- 
der the same municipal administration and 
having one common franchise.—Ver. 14. For- 
giveness is more closely connected with redemp- 
tion than any other blessing; it comes at once 
from the cross to the believing soul.—Vers. 15-19. 
The sentences in which Paul describes the rank 
and prerogative of Christ are like a bursting tor- 
rent. How he exults in the precious theme, 
and how his soul swells into impassioned pane- 
gyric!—Had the Divine Being remained alone, 
His glory would have been unseen and His 
praises unsung. Christ fitted up these “all 
things” “for Himself,” in order that He might 
exhibit His glory, while He diffused happiness 
through creatures of innumerable worlds, and 
enabled them to behold His mirrored brightness 
and to reflect it.—At every point of His exis- 
tence, it may be said of Him, *‘He is.”” What 
faith in power and extent should not be reposed 
in such a Saviour-God!—In all things He has 
the pre-eminence. None like Christ is the deci. 
sion of faith, none but Christ is the motto of 
love.—Every grace as it is needed, and when it 
is needed, in every variety of phasis and opera- 
tion, is wrapt up in that fulness which dwells in 
Christ.—Ver. 20. Blood shed on earth creates 
feuds to be extinguished only by other blood; 
but the blood of Christ’s violent and vicarious 
death brings peace, restores alliance between 
heaven and earth.—Ver. 21. Man does not win 
his way back to the Divine favor by either costly 
offering or profound penitence. God re-unites 
him to Himself; has not only provided for such 
an alliance, but actually forms and cements it. 
The incarnation rightly understood, enhances 
the Redeemer’s greatness.—Ver. 23. Thus a life 
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of faith is one of hope. The loss of faith is the 
knell of hope.— Man is not acted on mechanically 
by the grace of God, but his whole spiritual na- 
ture is excited to earnest prayer and anxious 
effort... The confidence of success inspirits 
them.—R. ] 

[Barnes: Vers. 9-11. It is a good time to 
pray for Christians when they are already pros- 
perous, and are distinguished for zeal and love. 
We have then encouragement to do it.—Vers. 
12-13. No words can express appropriately the 
goodness of God in thus making us heirs of 
light.—Vers. 15-18. In the affections of our 
hearts let the Saviour in all things have the pre- 
eminence. None should be loved by us as Christ 
is loved.—Ver. 19. In all our wants let us go to 
Christ, in whom all fulness dwells.—Ver. 20. 
What a glorious work is that of the gospel! It 
reconciles and harmonizes distant worlds.—R. ] 

[Rosert Hati:—Ver. 19. In Jesus Christ 
‘‘ all fulness” dwells, for the supply of spiritual 
destitution. Fulness of knowledge: knowledge is 
the great distinction of the mind, and here is all 
spiritual knowledge. Christ is Himself the wis- 
dom of God; to know Hm is to attain at once the 
highest knowledge. Fulness of holiness; holiness 
is the proper riches and beauty of the soul; and 
the subjects of Christ are created anew in holi- 
ness after His image. Fulness of consolation; 
the greatest comforts that ever visited the 
troubled heart of man are those which flow from 
Christ as their fountain. Fulness once more, as 
it respects the inheritance in reserve; of which 
the saints have at certain seasons a present sense 
and foretaste, though the light of eternity is re- 
quired to display its real extent, to display the 
accessible fulness of the present Saviour.—R. } 

AHLFELD: Hé who places the full Christian 
grace before his soul, will strive the more earn- 
estly to possess it. 1) Wherein does it consist? 
2) How may I gain what I still lack ?—Carsten: 
Peace through His blood on the cross. 1) Be- 
tween God and man, 2) Heaven and earth, 3) in 
each human breast—or 1) The world recon- 
ciled with God, 2) Heaven opened, 3) Conscience 
stilled.—Liéue: A ladder that reaches from 
heaven to earth. 1) God the Father has set it 
through the Son of His Love; 2) the highest 
round, at first concealed, shines in the light of 
sanctification ; 3) the second in that of justifica- 
tion; 4) the third in the bloody scene of Gol- 
gotha; and our Redemption.—Koéater: Thanks- 
giving for the benefit of Redemption; 1) end; 
2) mode; 3) means; 4) Person of Redemption. 

ZIMMERMAN: Strife of two kingdoms for the 
souls of sinners; 1) God the Father devised the 
struggle concerning us; 2) God the Son has won 
the victory and kingdom for us; 8) whoever 
abides in Him, has escaped the enemy.* 

On the epistle for the 24th Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 9-14. The Prot. Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, following that of the Church of 





* [These divisions are made torhyme in German—a fashion 
in pocponising tas happ.ly has not yes come into vogue in 
America: 1) der Vater hat den Kampf um uns ersonnen 
2) Gott der Sohn hat Sieg und Reich fur uns gewonnen ; 
wer in Ihm bleibt, der istdem Feind entronnen.—RB.]. - 


We 











England, uses vers. 8-12.—R.]—Hevupner: The 
great change wrought in man by Christianity. 
1) Jts nature: a) new light, full of knowledge 
and wisdom; b) a new virtuous walk, worthy of 
God; c) the translation into a new kingdom; d 
the eternal Redemption. 2) The consequences: a 
what is the reason, if we have not yet experi- 
enced this change? b) what have we to do?— 
Ravurensura: The question respecting our 
growth in Christianity. 1) Can we—2) will we 
grow? 38) Have we grown?—Paul prays for the 
believers in Colosse: 1) that, 2) what, 3) where 
and when he prayed for them.—Kaprr: What is 
eternal blessedness? 1) Redemption for all evil; 
2) blessed fellowship with God and all saints ; 3) 
unspeakable joy and honor in the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom.— Lorenz: Darkness and 
light. 1) Man according to nature; 2) man ac- 
cording to grace.—Fiorey: Light, the believer’s 
inheritance. 1) They Aave the light of truth; 
2) they walk in the light of virtue; 3) they come 
into the light of blessedness.—Beck: How a 
share in the glorious power of God 1) makes us 
meet; 2) admonishes us to thanksgiving. 
[Beveriver: Ver. 12. The happiness of the 
saints in heaven. 1) What kind of persons they 
are, who are or shall be happy in the other 
world; they are saints. 2) The happiness they 
enjoy there; the inheritance in light. 3) They 
who desire to enjoy that happiness must be duly 
qualified for it; ‘* made meet.” 4) All who are 
so qualified must ascribe it wholly to God, and 
give Him thanks for it; ‘‘giving thanks,” ete.— 
StemHorer: The economy of the Triune Godin 
the work of our blessedness. 1) What God has 
determined according to the counsel of His own 
good pleasure; 2) whatin His Son from all 
eternity for our salvation; 8) what actually 
takes place in us to the praise and glory of His 
name.—The three glorious names of Jesus (Be- 
gotten before every creature, first-born from the 
dead, Head of the Body) should awaken us 1) to 
an humble joy, 2) a complete faith, 8) a tender 
love to Him.—Lisco: The actual union of God 
with the human nature in Christ the ground of 
the most intimate re-union of humanity with 
God through Christ,—Sonenxer: A fruitful 
teacher’s duty to pray unceasingly for his peo- 
ple.—The Christian should not rest until he has 
fully known the will of God, 1) in its highest de- 
signs and ends; 2) according to its manifold 
methods and means.—How Christian life and 
Christian thought reciprocally condition each 
other, 1) Without Christian thought the Chris- 
tian life is not plain. 2) Without Christian life 
Christian thought is not correct.—The blessing 
of Redemption: 1) Wherein it consists (forgive- 
ness of sins); 2) whereby it is obtained (through 
the blood of Christ.)—Jesus Christ, the Risen 
One, the Head of the church: 1) Its Founder, 
2) its Upholder, 3) its Ruler.—Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to God’s good pleasure, the Bearer of all 
fulness of humanity and of man. Consider then 
1) His glory, 2) our poverty.—The threefold 
witness for the truth of the gospel: resting 
on the antiquity, 2) the extent, 3) the power 
the proclamation of the same.—R. ] + eee 
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CHAP. I. 24-29. 








8. Joy of the Apostle in his suffering and labor. 


(Cuaprer I, 24-29.) 


24. Who [I] now rejoice in my [the] sufferings for gu: and fill up that which is 


behind [5erepyara, deficiencies] of the afflictions of 


hrist in my flesh for his body’s 


25 sake, which is the church; Whereof I° am made [became}* a minister according to 
the dispensation of God which is [was] given to me for you, to fulfil the word of 
26 God; Aven [To wit] the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from genera- 
tions [the ages and from the generations],° but now® is made manifest to his saints: 
27 To whom God would [willed to] make known what is the riches of the glory of this 


mystery among the Gentiles; which’ is Christ in [or among] you, the 


ope of 


28 glory: Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wis- 
om; that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus [in Christ]: 
29 Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his working, which worketh in me 


mightily. 


1 Ver. 24.—Before viv some MSS. read ds, which is wanting in X. A. B.C.; more likely to have been added for closer 
connexion with the preceding context, than to have been omitted. [Alford suggests that it is from the preceding termi- 
nation. Rejected by all modern editors, though retained in E. V. Instead of “ Who ” read “I,” or better “* Now I rejoice.” 
—R. 


Ver. 24._[The E. V. follows Rec., which inserts pov after ra uaocrcv. This reading is supported by no uncial au- 


thority except X*.; rejected by all modern editors, hence not noted by Braune. 


sense.—R. 


The E, V. undoubtedly gives the true 


8 Ver. 25.—N. reads [adAos after ey, but not B. and others; probably from ver. 23, causa nexus. 
4 Ver. 25.—[“‘ Became,” Alford, Ellicott, Coverdale (Test.).—R. 
5 Ver 26.—[The article of the Greek should be retained in English, to give definiteness: ages and generations “ before 


us,” Alford.—All older English versions omit it, however.—R 
6 Ver. 26.—[Rec. with A. D. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendor 


—R 
ported by A. B. F. G., Lach 
—B] 
follows Rec., which inserts it. 


‘ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The joy in suffering. Ver. 24.—Now I rejoice 
in my sufferings for you.—‘*Now” marks 
the present, which is described by ‘tin my suf- 
ferings for you;” precisely therein, surrounded, 
encowpassed by sufferings ‘I rejoice.” [Eapie: 
‘at the present time,’ with the chain upon my 
wrist:—not, however, as if he had been sorrow- 
ful a4. a previous period.” —R.] At other times 
he had his joy without bonds, in full freedom of 
activity for the gospel.. The object of joy is not 
denoted by év, but by éxi with the dative, Matth. 
xviii. 13; Luke i..14; Acts xv. 21; 1 Cor. xiii. 
6; xvi. 17, or by ded, Jno. xi. 15; 1 Thess. 
iii. 9.. Only in Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18 is the ob- 
ject introduced by év roitw. The object of his 
joy is that his sufferings had good fruit among 
the Gentiles. Comp, Phil. i. 12-20. It was in 
Rome that he had learned this; hence ‘‘now.” 
The bitterness of sorrow cannot disturb his joy 
at the sweetness of the fruit. See Eph. iii. 1. 
Hence it isi tto ider viv a particle of 
transition (Barur), or of consecution, or ra rabi- 
uata as the object of the joy (Grotius, Hurmer 











Ellicott, Wordsworth, read vuvi; &. B.C. F., Alford, viv. 


‘ Ver. 27.—["Os is the reading of &%. C. D. K. L. Rec.; adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth ; 6 is sup- 
mann, Alford. Braune renders welcher, thus adopting the former reading.—R. 
8 Ver. 27.—["Ev umiv, literally “in you,’ but here “among you” also. Braune: “bei Euch.” 


See Exec. Nores. 


Ver. 28.—["Inood is wanting in N.1 A. B.C. D1 F. G5 rejected by Tischendorf and modern editors generally. E. V. 
Uncial authority slight.—R.] 


and others). Nor is i ép==*‘ instead of” (Srer- 
GER), or ‘*on account of” (wegen, Stoiz), or to 
be joined with yaipw. The reference is neither 
to the occasion of the sufferings of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, nor to his example, but to the fact, 
that his sufferings are for the good of the 
Church, as indicated by what follows. [Eapie 
agrees with Sroxz: ‘‘on account of.” He was 
imprisoned because of his preaching to the Gen- 
tiles. This is true, but ALrorp’s view agrees 
better with the text, context and Braune. ‘The 
preposition cannot here imply substitution—but 
strictly in commodum vestri, that you may be con- 
firmed in the faith by—not my example merely— 
the glorification of Christ in my sufferings.” So 
Winer: zum Vortheil, Gram. p. 858.—R.] 

And fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.—{‘:And am filling up 
fully the lacking measures of the sufferings of 
Christ,” Enxticort.—R.] Kai leads us for- 
ward from the subjective feeling to the objective 
state of the case teigh-e? but not from the par- 
ticular (ijuév) to the whole (LugcKe): nor is it= 
kai yap (BAruR), nor yet==sed (Benaet). By ra 
borephuara (Phil. ii. 30; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 18, 14; ix. 12; xi. 9); we 
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are to understand arrears, which must be can- 
celled [* deficiencies,” ALrorp—R.]; where such 
are found is indicated by rév OAipewr row 
Xpctorov. Asin 2 Cor. i. 5 (‘the sufferings of 
Christ’’) the meaning here is, sufferings which 
Christ endured.* The Apostle, whom Christ had 
asked, when he persecuted the Church (Acts ix. 
14), ‘“‘why persecutest thou me?” and who in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 22; v. 33; iv. 12) 
calls Him the Head of the Church, and this His 
body, could speak thus without fear of being 
misunderstood. What befalls His own, the 
Master accepts as done to Himself (Matt. x. 40- 
42; xxv. 81-46). Hate and persecution He had 
announced, to them beforehand (Jno. xv. 18-21; 
xvi. 1-4). What the servants suffer is aimed at 
the Master. He takes it to Himself. All enemies 
of the Church are His enemies also, who shall be 
put under His feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). See WineR’s 
Gram. p. 178. MELANCHTHON: non quod ad meritum, 
quod plenissimum est solius Christi, sed quod ad 
militiz societatem attinet. Here the Apostle treats 
of historical matters, phenomena and facts, be- 
hind which we must ever hold fast to a real, 
though invisible connexion of the Head with His 
Church—(here just as in Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 
1732 Cor. iv..10 8q-3. 2Tim..2i. 11s 1 Pet, iv. 
13)—with respect to the historical development, 
the course of the Kingdom through the world. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate atonement 
with God [%. e., by means of these sufferings of 
Christ, the “deficiencies” of which Paul was fill- 
ing up; this interpretation made this ‘‘a proof 
text for the doctrine of indulgences” among the 
medieval Romanists—it is doubtless thus un- 
derstood still among them.—R.] As little as 
Ta vorephuara describes any lack or insufficiency 
of afflictions in themselves, so little stress can be 
laid upon the choice of the specially significant 
expression (@Aipevc) instead of the more general 
madjuata (2 Cor. i. 5). It is incorrect to under- 
stand rov Xpiorov as meaning: similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (HurueEr and others), or for 
the sake of Christ (Béumer and others), or borne 
auctore et auspice Christo (LugncKE), or the Church 
directly. On dvravardAnpé, placed first on the 
main idea, Benaet makes the excellent remark: 
jixa est mensura passionum, quas tota exantlare de- 
bet ecclesia ; quo plus igitur Paulus exhausit, eo mi- 
nus et ipsi et posthac et ceteris relinquitur ; hoe facit 
communio sanctorum. While dvarAnpovy occurs 
more frequently in the New Testament, dvrava- 
mAnpovv is found here only, and is rare any 





* (MEYER: “Tod Xpicrod is a subjective genitive. Paul 
describes his own sufferings, according to the idea of ‘the 
fellowship of the sufferiags of Christ’ (1 Pet. iv. 13; comp. 
Matt. xx. 22; Heb. xiii. 18), as ‘ the afflictions of Christ,’ in 
case the Apostolic suffering was essentially of the same 
kind, which Christ had endured (the same cup, of which 
Christ had drunk, the same baptism, with which Christ had 
been baptized). The sum of these afflictions is conceived of 
a# a definite measure, as is frequent in classical usage in si- 
milar figurative representation—‘I rejoice in my suffer- 
ings, which I endure for you, and how great and glorious 
is that which Tam engaged in accomplishing through these 
sufferings! the full completion of that which is lacking on 
my part in the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ.’ Very 
naturally his triumphant consciousness, this feeling of the 

eatness of the matter, led not only to the choice of the 

ighly significant word avravamAnpa, but to this description 

of the Apostle’s own afflictions in the most honorable and 

sublime manner, as the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ since in 

their kind and character they are none other than thuse en- 
by Christ Himself.”—R.] 











where. The preposition dvri, according to the 
context, refers to a filling up in view of arrears, 
and marks the extent aud weight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings. It cannot be regarded as referring 
to Christ (instead of Christ, or: as He for me, so 
I now suffer for Him [vicissim]), or to the 
Church; not even to the fact that he had for- 
merly persecuted Christ and afflicted the Church; 
although he now as a sufferer completed the suf- 
ferings which come on the Church, while as a 
persecutor he had formerly brought such upon 
it. Tirrmann (Syn. I. p. 230) and Winer (de 
verb. comp. III. p. 22) explain: alterius quod deficit 
loco et vice supplere; not indicated here. [Eapre 
gives the clearest statement of the various inter- 
pretations, and mentions those who uphold them. 
His own view, which agrees in the main with 
that of Braung, Atrorp, Exticorr,—and of many 
of the best commentators from Curysostom to 
our day, will appear from the following extracts: 
‘*The personal sufferings of Christ are over, but 
His sufferings in His people still continue. The 
Apostle in suffering for the sake of the Church, 
felt that he was filling up the measure of those 
afflictions. The double compound verb denotes 
to fill up in relation to; to fill up with something 
which meets the exigence, or is equivalent to the 
want. The Apostle filled up the sufferings of 
Christ not with some foreign agony that had no 
relation to the defect; but the process of supple- 
ment consisted of sufferings which met the defi- 
ciency, in quality and amount.—Filled up what 
was yet wanting in the Saviour’s sympathetic 
sorrows.” So Augustine on Psalm lxi.—See 
Doctrinal notes below.—R.] A further and 
fuller definition of avravatAnpo is given in the 
next clause: In my flesh for his body’s 
sake.—[In support of the above view, Worps- 
WORTH aptly remarks: ‘‘ Hence the Apostle says, 
that I may fill up what is lacking of Christ’s 
sufferings in His Body; not in the Head.”—R.] 
The two phrases belong together; ‘ flesh ”— 
‘‘body ” denote the reciprocal relation ; the for- 
mer describes the person of the Apostle on the 
side which is affected by the sorrow (Gal. iv. 
4; 2 Cor. iv. 11), the latter the organism to 
which benefit accrues from the sorrow endured, 
from the bearing of the sorrow; the individual 
sacrifice for the whole (Meyer) is the intent of 
these adverbial phrases. Comp. Eph. iii. 13. 
Sreicer incorrectly joins these phrases with 
‘‘the afflictions of Christ as one idea: the verb 
requires closer definition rather than this. [So 
Exuicotr: év tH capki wov defines the seat, and 
inferentially the mode of the ‘filling up,”—in 
exquisite contrast (Mryer) with the o@ua, which 
defines the object of the action.—R.]—Which 
is the church, is simply an explanation (see 
Eph. i. 22), as imép Tov cduaroc yudv is an ex< 
planation of izép iuév. 

The ministerial position of Paul. Vers. 25-27. 

Ver. 25. Whereof I became a minister, 
ne Eyevounv éy® dtdxovoc.—See ver. 23. 
This vocation of suffering for the Church he 
must endure as its minister; as servant, not as 
master, as servant of the gospel and of the 
Church, gui evangelio servit, idem ecclesize servit 
(Grotius). [Eavre: “of which Church;” Ex- 
LicottT: ‘*7¢ has a faintly explanatory force,— 
‘I fill up, e¢c.—the Church, being an appointed 
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minister thereof’—in ver, 23 the diaxovia referred 
to the eiayyéAcov, here to the Church by which 
the eiayyéAwov is preached’—R.] As servant, 
which he became: according to the dispen- 
sation of God which was given to me for 
you.—Kard riv oixovopiav rov Geov 
[gemiiss der Haushalterschaft (stewardship, Aw- 
ForD) Gottes.—R.] defines his ministry as that 
of an oixdvouoc, God as oixodeorérnc, His (Tod 
Geo *) is the olixovouia entrusted to him, he and 
his office belong toGod. It is therefore the office, 
not the managenient, dispensatio (Eph. i. 10; iii. 
2). [Exxicorr: “not the disposition of God, but 
the spiritual function, the office of an oixévoyoc.”’ 
—The word is difficult to render accurately in 
English. ‘ Dispensation’’ can remain, not from 
its fitness, but in lack of a better.—R.] Hence 
‘*which was given to me.” A comparison of 
Rom. xv. 15 (‘the grace that is given to me of 
God”) with 1 Cor. iii. 10 (**the grace of God 
which is given unto me a enables us to perceive 
that the emphasis is laid upon this, that the of- 
fice, which was given to him, was of God, not that 
God had given it to him. The expression regards 
the Church [ Kirche] as the house of God in con- 
nexion with the view that the congregation 
[ Gemeinde] is the body of Christ, as in Eph. i. 22 
sq. and ii. 21 sq.).—The added phrase, ei¢ buwac 
[‘‘for you,” ‘towards you” (Atrorp)—R. }, 
gives the reference, the direction of the office, 
which God had determined, and takes the read- 
ers as denoting, concretely and immediately, the 
heathen world to which they belonged. 

To fulfil the word of God.—This is his al- 
lotted duty. The infinitive depends on do@ ei- 
oav. [Infinitive of design.—R.] In the object 
the gospel is included, and thus the idea of a 
message, which should be carried in all direc- 
tions. Hence “fulfil” implies the figure of a 
measure to be filled. Benaen: ad omnes perdu- 
cere. Paulus ubique ad summa tendit. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 19. There indeed the locality is given; 
here it is indicated also by cic iuac, which pre- 
cedes. Hence it is not—to fulfilling the promises 
(Beza), that was not the affair of the Apostle, 
nor=—to proclaim fully in extent and contents 
(OLSHAUSEN), nor=to preach fully (Luruer), 
nor—to complete, as if finish the teaching of 
Epaphras (Frirzscue), nor—to teach as ale? | 

Frart, Bazur and others), nor yet—to realize 
SreicER),—to work out (De Werrr),—to bring 
to full faith (Curysostom, who connects eic buac 
ene [Atrorp seems to incline to the view 
of Chrysostom, but rejects the assumed connect- 
ion: “to fulfil the duty of the stewardship, in 
doing all that this preaching of the word re- 
quires.” Exticorr: ‘to give its fullest ampli- 
tude to, to fill up the measure of its fore-ordained 
universality, not perhaps without some allusion 
to the oixovouia, which could thus be fully dis- 


charged.” So Meyer and Eapre. See Homin. 
Nores.—R. 
Ver. 26 defines more closely the word of God 


as to its purport.—The mystery which hath 
been hid from the ages and the genera- 
tions.—See Eph. iii. 9,4: i. 9. The synony- 
mous phrase Vilage hte 6v), alone is new, and 
unique in the New Testament (yet see Eph. iii. 5, 
21; Acts xv. 21). Beside the of the 
world, the generations of men living in them are 


brought into specjal prominence, and thus the 
concealment from the beginning of human history 
is marked. Benoeu incorrectly refers aidvec to 
angels, yeveaito men. [Exuicorr: “the mystery 
was the divine purpose of salvation in Christ. 
and more especially as the context seems to 
show ‘de salvandis gentibus per gratiam evangeli- 
cum’ (DAVENANT).—The Apostle does not say, 
mpd Tov aidvev, from eternity. The expression 
is historical. The,counsel was formed po Tt. ai., 
but concealed dro rt. ai.” Eapie seems to be in- 
correct in limiting ‘‘ mystery” here to the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, though it has a special 
reference to this.—R. } 

But now is made manifest to his 
saints.—The Greek liked the transition from 
a participle to a finite verb, of course with due 
regard to the structure of the thought, W1nreR’s 
Gram. p. 505. [Here the transition gives promi- 
nence to the second member of the sentence, and 
sharpens the contrast.—R.] Eph. iii. 5 is par- 
allel, Special emphasis rests upon vuvi dé on 
account of the antithesis. In contrast with 
éyvapicOn, which refers to knowledge, and azexa- 
26¢0n, which refers to special spiritual revelation, 
égavep On is the most general and comprehen- 
sive expression, certainly not without a reference 
to the historical actualization, to the fact of 
evangelical preaching (2 Tim. i. 10). [Myer 
observes that this manifestation took place in 
different ways, partly by revelation, partly by 
preaching and exposition, and partly by all 
combined. Eapige and ALForp seem disposed to 
limit it to direct manifestation by Divine power, 
‘‘at the glorification of Christ and the bestowal 
of the Spirit.” But the whole context refers to 
Paul’s ministry, hence the more extensive view, 
which includes preaching, is to be preferred.— 
R.] Thus “His saints” means all Christians, 
and must not be limited to the Apostles on account 
of the parallel passage (Barur, Steiger, and 
others). Nor should “saints” be taken indefi- 
nitely (HutuER), because the mystery of the 
reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God 
was not known by many Jewish Christians. 
The word is not éyvwpioby, ‘‘known;” these were 
only a minority at best, and their misconception 
was rather respecting the mode, the immediacy 
of the entrance of the Gentiles. [DAVENANT 
applies it to the elect, which though true enough, 
is not pertinent here, see below.—R. ] 

Ver. 27. To whom God willed to make 
known, olc 70éAncev 6 Oed¢ yvopicat.— 
This relative clause marks the design of God. 
’HOéAnocev* is not to be limited to free grace, as 
the Greeks and Reformed claim. [CuRrysosTom. 
Catvin, Beza, De Werre—modern commenta- 
tors, even Eaprg, object to pressing such a mean- 
ing. ALrorp: a legitimate inference, but not an 
exposition.—R.] Simply=it was His will. His 





*[Buttman thus distinguishes @éAw and BovAopwac: the 
former expresses “will combined with choice or purpose,” 
the latter “‘mere inclinations.” Prof. Hitchcock, however, 
claims (see his valuable note on tod OeAyjmaros, Eph. i. 9) 
that, in the wide range of volition expressed by 0¢Aw, the 
element of spontaneity is always included, while BovAopac 
always implies deliberation. The former can be used of a 
brute, the latter of a rational being only (Ammonius). This 
view, if adopted, would lead to a slight modification of 
Braune’s exegesis, though it would also exclude the limit»- 
tion to free grace. Perhaps care should be taken in ap, y- 
ing the distinction to what is predicated of God.—R.] 
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design in the ‘‘ making manifest” was ‘“‘to make 
known.” Thus the view respecting the former 
verb is corroborated. The relative clause does 
not limit the force of dyvo., to those who should 
know: ol¢ is: as to whom, [quippe quibus 
(Meyer): as being persons ‘“‘to whom,” ete. 
‘‘Seing that to them it was God’s will,” ete. 
(Exuicotr).—R.] The object of yvwpicat is: 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles.—‘‘ What is 
the riches” is gue suit divitie not quales. On 6 
and 7d wAovro¢, see Winer’s Gram. p, 64. The 
Apostle is speaking of the wealth ‘of the glory 
of this mystery.” Adééa is the main idea, 
which must not be weakened; on it depends a 
‘‘ wealth,” while it depends “on this mystery,” 
and comes with the revelation of it. Hence it is 
incorrect torender: ‘‘glorious riches” (LUTHER) 
and gloriosi hujus mysterti (Brza). Aoga is glory, 
not to be limited to ‘‘ bliss” (M1icuHAx is), ‘ glori- 
ous results’’ CHRYsOSsTOM), nor yet to be ex- 
tended to God’s Being, His wisdom and grace 
(De Werte), the Divine self-revelation (ScHEn- 
KEL). Canvin is excellent: ‘‘He teaches that 
these riches had appeared, particularly among 
the Gentiles; for what could be more deserving 
of admiration, than that the Gentiles, who for so 
many ages had been sunk in death, and whose 
condition might seem altogether desperate, should 
suddenly be received into the iamily of God, 
and receive the inheritance of salvation?” [On 
the meaning of dda, see ALFoRD and Exuicorr. 
—tThe former, following Meyer, makes it identi- 
cal with dda below—the latter distinguishes it, 
more correctly. Both would not restrict it to 
either a subjective or objective meaning; it 
partakes of both.—R.] On this account ‘among 
the Gentiles,” is to be joined with ‘is,’ which 
must be supplied, not to ‘this mystery.” Among 
the Gentiles the riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery revealed in the gospel appeared in the 
sharpest contrast with the deepest shadows 
(OtsHavsEN). 

Two phrases in apposition make the sense 
clearer. First: which [or who] is Christ in 
you, [bei Huch, ‘‘among you—R.]—‘ Christ 
among the Gentiles, the greatest paradox in that 
age’ (Brenaex). First. ‘without Christ,” ‘‘ with- 
out God.” . ‘‘Children of wrath by nature” 
(Eph. ii. 12, 18) now He is among, in them 
(Eph. iii. 17). ’Ev duiv corresponds to év 
éfveorv, **Christ’”’ to ‘the riches of the glory of 
this mystery,” and 6¢ marks this reference, 
though it conforms to the following name, not to 
Td TAovTo¢g (WiNER’s Gram. p. 157). [Hence the 
various readings do not affect the sense.—R. ] 
The reference to ‘this mystery” (Hurimer) [ AL- 
ForD, Exticort.—R.] is too restricted, and not 
well-founded in grammar or fact. By ‘‘ Christ” 
we must understand not the knowledge of Christ 
(T'ueoruy.act), nor the doctrine of Christ (Gro- 
Tius) nor yet ‘from Christ” (Fart), but 
Himself, His Person. ‘* You” means the Gen- 
tiles, not simply the Colossian readers, as in ver. 
25.—Secondly: the hope of glory, in exe- 
getical apposition with “Christ,” in whom the 
Gentiles have the surety for the future fruition 
of the glory of salvation: in Him we have here 
as seed, what we shall have in Him there as 
harvest. Entirely like 1 Tim. i 1, ‘Jesus 
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Christ, our hope.” [*‘*Glory” here is future 
blessedness, above it has a more general refer- 
ence, see Eapie, Evuicorr.—R.] ‘Christ—your 
life,” iii. 4, is similar. Jno. xi. 25. Comp. Eph. 
i. 18; ii, 12; Rom. viii. 24. Benagn: Christus 
in nobis, per se lxetissimum; sed multo letius, re- 
spectu eorum, que revelabuntur. 

Paul's labor. Vers. 28, 29. Whom we 
preach, 6v jueic katrayyéAAopwev.—tThe 
emphasis must be laid on jueic, which might be 
wanting, did not the Apostle speak in opposition 
to false teachers. At the same time, he notes 
that he does not stand alone. It does not refer 
directly to Timothy (Meyer), nor to Epaphras; 
it is doubtful whether Paul thought of particular 
persons. Certainly BLeex is mistaken in his 
view that he thought particularly of no other one 
than himself. [So ConysBears, who insists ever 
upon the singular force of juei¢.—R.] The sin- 
gular which follows (ver. 29: xom®) forbids 
such an opinion. Erasmus incorrectly places 
the emphasis upon 6v; ‘‘this one, not Moses or 
angels.’”’ 

Warning every man and teaching every 
man.—This gives the modality of the xarayyeAeiv. 
Both participles [vovderovvrec and did da- 
kovtec] are used, iii. 16, in another order. 
The first aims to affect the will, using what is 
already known, the other to foster knowledge, 
beginning indeed with what is known; it denotes 
the imparting of information, linked with what 
is known, or the extension and deepening of 
knowledge, and here indeed, in the second place 
after vovJerovvTec, on the basis of experiences and 
occurrences in the present and past, with a view 
to the future and eternity. Eph. vi. 4; Acts xxvi. 
18; Rom. iii. 28-26. Both embrace repentance 
and faith—not the first participle the former, 
and the second, the latter (Meyer). [So Enui- 
cort, and ALrorD, ‘‘but not too closely or ex- 
clusively.”—R.] Nor is the first alone moral, 
and the second only didactic (ScueNKEL), Bun- 
GEL too is incorrect, vovfetoivta, gui gam docti 
sunt, diddoxovta, rudes. [For the other views, see 
Eapiz, who, while regarding the first term as 
the more general, and the second as the more 
special,—agrees in the main with BRaunr’s view 
as given above.—R.] Both are more closely 
defined: in all wisdom, év rdoy cogig.— 
See Eph. i. 8. There is no reason for joining it 
to diddoxovrec alone, (De Werre, Meyer) [AL- 
FORD, Exxicorr and apparently Eapie.—R. ], and . 
the view is a perversion, which finds in it the 
object of the instruction (Estivus and others). 
‘Wisdom of words” (1 Cor. i, 11; ii, 1-4) is 
excluded, but insight into the individuality of 
one to be taught and admonished, into his con- 
dition, and into the method by which it can be 
successfully done. [A.trorp: ‘the method of 
teaching.” Exuicorr: ‘‘in every form of wis. 
dom—the characteristic element in which the 
teaching was always to be, and to which it was 
to bé circumscribed.” CurysosTom: peta méon¢ 
cogiac. These views are correct, but should be 
extended to ‘‘ warning” as well.—R.] ; 

That we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ.—’Iva gives the end of the 
‘‘preaching,” mediated by the “warning” pa 
‘teaching.’ As in ver. 22, rapaocTh#owpev, 
which is placed first for emphasis, is used witk 
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reference to the Judgment; so earnest a matter 
is it; it has not to do with men’s judgment. The 
offering of a sacrifice is not found in the context. 
‘Every man” is repeated for the third time: 
every individual the Apostle bore on his heart. 
BENGEL: hoc toties positum maximan habet dewérynra 
ac vim, et causam continet, cur etiam ad ignotos 
scribat. As ‘‘perfect” each should there appear, 
and indeed, as the context and ver. 22 require, 
in his whole being, not simply in knowledge 
fopanannn [Cauvin] and others), or in justi- 
‘ying faith (OLsHausEN). Perfection is possible 
only ‘in Christ,’’ who alone conditions and ef- 
fects this, in lifeand nature. By this he excludes 
all those false methods of voluntary asceticism, 
to which the false teachers guided. [Such a 
reference is considered doubtful by Atrorp and 
Exticorz, ‘in Christ” being so frequently used 
by the Apostle.—R. ] 

Ver. 29. Whereunto I also labour.—[‘‘ To 
which end.”’—R.] The proclamation of Christ 
is the Apostle’s life-work (ei¢ 6) and not simply 
a service, and also («a/) a painful labor (ko 726). 

Kai, also; besides preaching, etc,—I labor also. 

he relapse to the singular—‘“ has an individual- 
izing force, and carries on the reader from the 
general and common labors of preaching the gos- 
pel, to the struggles of the individual preacher” 
(Exuicorr),—R,] This is strengthened by striv- 
ing, dywvi¢duevoc.—By this he means both the 
internal conflicts of soul (iv. 12; ii. 1 sq.) in care, 
prayer, sympathy and earnestness for sanctifica- 
tion, and the external “ fightings” (1 Tim. iv. 10; 
1 Thess. ii. 2; Phil. i, 30). Curysostom adds 
usta ToAARG anovdic TouréoTw pETa TOAARC Tie 
aypurviag. Meyer [Eaprg, Atrorp.—R. ] incor- 
rectly limit it to internal, Grorius, BazHr and 
others to external conflict. 

According to his working, which work- 
eth in me mightily.—‘‘According to his work- 
ing” (évépyecav avrov according to the con- 
text: Christ’s) denotes, that Paul is not led and 
limited to his own strength, but strives according 
to the measure of the energy of Christ, which too 
worketh mightily in him, Eph. iii. 20, Phil. iv. 
13. Paulus per se non valeret, pro eo ac Christus 
in eo operatur, pellet (BENGEL). It is both humil- 
ity and certainty of victory. As little as airov 
should be considered as referring to God (Curys- 
ostom and others), so little is the participle to 
be taken as passive (Estius) and év duvdmez 
(comp. Rom. i. 4) to be referred to miracles 
(VaTaBLe). [ELLicorr, quoting CaLvin, thinks 
there is no reason fur excluding miracles sum- 
marily, though he admits such a reference would 
be only secondary, Eapiz makes the phrase 
specify ‘‘the mode of operation.” ‘The occur- 
rence of the noun and a correlate verb intensifies 
the meaning”’—Such a ‘‘ working” would be ‘in 


power.” ‘Its ample energies clothed him with a 


species of moral omnipotence.”’—R. } 


DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The sufferings of the Church are the sufferings 
of Christ. The connexion of Christ, as Lord and 
_Head, with the Church, His Body is so close, 
that the sufferings of the Church are the suffer- 
ings of Christ. ‘‘ We know that the unity of the 
head aud the members is such, that the name 





Christ sometimes comprehends the whole body” 
(Carvin). ‘The head feels pain before the 
other members: thus experience teaches. For 
if you tread on a man’s little toe, or hurt any 
other one of the most insignificant members, you 
notice it at once in his countenance. So Christ, 
our Head, takes the pains of us, His members, as 
if they were His own, and it burdens Him, as 
though it befell Himself, when any sorrow meets 
us” (Luter). [Worpsworru quotes Augustine 
on Ps. lxi., as follows: “Jesus Christ is one 
Man with His Body and His Head; the Saviour 
of the Body and the members of the Body are 
twain in one flesh ; they are one in suffering, and 
when the iniquity of the world is past, they will 
be one in rest. Therefore the sufferings of Christ 
are not limited to Christ; nay, rather the suffer- 
ings of Christ are not except in Christ. For if 
you understand Christ to be both Head and 
Body, the sufferings of Christ are all in Christ. 
Hence the Apostle says ‘Ut suppleam quod desunt 
pressurarum Christi in carne med.’ Whosoever 
therefore thou art, if thou art a member of Christ, 
whatsoever thou sufferest, was lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ. Therefore that suffering 
of thine is added because it was lacking; thou 
art filling the measure, not making it flow over. 
Thou sufferest so much in thyself as was to be 
poured in the universal passion of Christ, who 
suffered in our Head, and who suffers in His 
members, that is, in us. The whole measure of 
suffering will not be filled up till the world comes 
to an end.”—R.] Two opinions present them- 
selves here in opposition at either extreme: 
That of Meyer, that persecutions are indeed 
directed against Christ, but He, the victorious 
Ruler in Glory, cannot be passively affected by 
them; and ScHENnKEt’s, that He, as Head of His 
Body, must even now share tts feelings. The 
former view sunders them, and makes of Christ’s 
sympathy a mere phrase; the latter so confounds 
them in one, that the sympathy of Christ is 
marred and soiled by the susceptibility of the 
militant Church, instead of this being alleviated, 
purified and exalted by that. 

2. The atoning and the enduring sufferings of 
Christ. A distinction must be made between the 
sufferings of Christ, which atone for sin and ez- 
tirpate its corruption, and those which endure sin 
and its evils. The former, which He vicariously 
and representatively bore for us, are not here 
spoken of. The Romanists (CaveTan, BELLAR: 
MINE, and others) are in error, in referring this 
passage to these only, and then regarding Paul’s 
sufferings as supplementary to those of Christ, 
and hence, as also atoning and substitutionary, 
founding upon this their dogma of a storehouse of 
superfluous good works and indulgences. Accord- 
ing to Jno, xix, 30, “It is finished,” Christ’s 
propitiatory sufferings need no supplement and 
completion; neither do His sufferings remove 
merely the guilt of original sin, nor is atonement 
for sins after baptism to be sought through the 


saints; one needing redemption himself, cannot 


make atonement. [For authorities on both sides 
of this controversy, consult the notes of Eapiz, 
Axrorp.and Worpswortn.—R.] This passage 
does not speak of those redeeming sufferings, of 
the sufferings of Christ in the theological, doc- 
trinal sense, but in the Aistorical sense, of the 
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sufferings of Christ in the world, of the suffer- 
ings of His Church from the world. These havea 
sum and extent not yet concluded, which are di- 
minished in the onward progress to final victory, 
so that what the world, exhausting itself in its 
enmity, does to the members of Christ, turns out 
to the advantage of the Church, insofar as these 
members bear and forbear in the fellowship of 
their exalted Lord, the victor who sympathizes 
with triumphant sympathy. Itis by just such 
suffering heroes in the Church, that she is helped 
out of manifold sorrow. 

8. The Word of God is, as to its nature, revela- 
tion of a mystery, which would otherwise have 
been hidden from men, as to its tenor, testimony 
respecting Christ for all men. And this tenor 1s 
universal, directed to all men, is mediated by the 
proclamation of historical facts, begins within 
the man, and reaches beyond the germs and con- 
flicts of time into perfection in eternity. 

4. The ministry of the Word is an ordinance 
of God in and for the Church He has formed. 
It pre-supposes the revelation of Christ in the 
world, in the history of humanity, has to do with 
the proving of the same for each and every one 
by means of a proclamation, which takes hold of 
and advances the whole man, morally and intel- 
lectually, in will and knowledge. It should 
preserve, as its end, the internal sanctification 
and perfection unto the final Judgment, and is 
conditioned by the personal labors of the minis- 
ter, as Christ’s energy in him. 

5. Special care for Souls is very important 
[‘‘every man”—R]. It begins with Christ’s 
special care. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian has to be thankful for so many 
and so great things, which he cannot lose, that 
in the sorrows of time, with the prospect of eter- 
nity and bliss, he is not. joyless, but should be 
constantly rejoicing. —The Christian may rejoice, 
where men rejoice, and can rejoice, where it is 
impossible for men. He can rejoice, when he 
has his child in his arms,—and over its bier also. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that a certain 
melancholy and restraint of lively emotion is 
joined with Christian faith and piety.—Christian 
joy is the echo of a higher joy, which drowns 
the tumult of earthly sorrow.—The springs of 
joy in Mount Zion and Calvary cause it to flow 
on without interruption, and inexhaustibly.—The 
Christian’s sorrow can and will bring good to the 
whole body and cause of Christ; -in this the 
world’s enmity but wearies and exhausts itself, 
to make the Christian come forth ever brighter. 
—The minister of the Word labors with the Eter- 
nal on the Eternal, for eternity, more than the 
artist; but only when He who has contrived eter- 
nal Redemption, works upon him, and he does 
not resist Him. 

Srarke :—Preachers are not lords of the faith, 
but servants of the church, who have to direct all 
their service to the edification of the church.— 
The gospel is indeed made known to all the world, 
but is known in its truth and power only by those, 
who let themselves be brought thereby to faith. 
—Christ is in His believers, and this is the great- 
est mystery.—If many a teacher did not inter- 





lard his discourses with uncertain stories, fables, 
figures and other things of human wisdom, they 
would sink deeper into the hearts of men. 

Riecer:—The joy of the Apostles amid their 
sufferings was a fruit of the sorrow of Jesus 
under His. In our sufferings there must often 
be revealed to us, amid fear and sorrow, the 
weakness of our flesh, but often also, amid great 
peace and conscious joy, the manifold power of 
God and His Spirit of glory. Both are whole- 
some. Let one force or affect nothing, but ac- 
cept what and as God finds it necessary.—One 
must so serve the church, that the gospel be de- 
rogated in no respect; yet one must not, under the 
pretext of the gospel, lord it over the people, but 
be a helper of their joy. 

GERLACH:—In a few significant words the 
Apostle here brings to our view the activity ofa 
genuine preacher of the gospel; 1) he. preaches 
the mystery of the grace of God in Christ; 2) he 
admonishes all sinners to repentance; 3) he in- 
structs even the plainest, poorest, most ignorant 
men; 4) he seeks to guide all to perfection, will 
withhold the higher light and life from none, 
keep none in a lower grade, is never satisfied 
with himself, nor permits himself to be satisfied 
with the state of others; 5) is ever conscious that 
a life of labor, especially of conflict too, is allot- 
ted to him; and 6) in this life confides only in 
the power of God working in him mightily, which 
is promised him, and hence gives God the glory 
for all. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—He could compare his suf- 
ferings with the sufferings of Christ, because 
they too had their cause in the antagonism of 
men to the preaching, which Christ had begun, 
and because to him they also were a work of 
obedience. Now too there are more views of 
Redemption, more representations of the manner 
of the liberty of the Sons of God, and yet there is 
ever more to be revealed of this mystery. 

Hevusner:— Suffering for atonement, Christ 
alone and fully bore; but suffering for our pre- 
servation and for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, every Christian must bear; since Christ 
has left a share to each.—The gospel sermon is 
a universal enlistment of souls for Christ. No 
manis too bad. Empty and hungry souls are led 
to Him, with Him to be satisfied and sanctified. 

Passavant :—‘‘I do not fear the crowd of men, 
nor the angry outbreak of the world,” wrote 
Matamoras, the Spanish martyr (November, 
tieagh from his prison in Granada; ‘as a Chris- 
tian I have strength enough to lift myself above 
the raging torrent of earthly anger ;—not through 
my own might, through my own powers, no, but 
through the strength our loving Father bestows 
upon me in Jesus; through Jesus, who is my 
Shield, an impenetrable shield, against which 
the whole world is weak.”—Among the poor 
heathen of those times as of ours, could be seen 
only ignorance, hollow deceits, brilliant errors 
and lies; crying, devilish sins and proud vices 
raged among the refined Greeks and the proud — 
men in all classes of the spoiled people. The 
light, or the uncertain, distorted ray of a former 
light, was limited to the narrow circle of nobler 
minds; the yet beautiful, rare fragments of the 
shattered truth remained a private possession of 
their pupils: the more lovely souls in every na 
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tion had only the uncertain legends of the poets 
as a solace: the priestly utterances, the arbi- 
trary wisdom of the sage, as light on the path of 
life to death; many, perhaps very many sought 
salvation and peace at the dumb altar of ‘the 
unknown god.’”’—The mystery since then has 
been made known to myriads of myriads; yet 
only the smaller part have comprehended it; to 
the saints alone has it been revealed in their 
hearts.—Without this ‘‘Christ in us” all hope 
beyond earth is but empty fancy, vanity and 
delusion; Christ among us and the clearness of 
His heavenly kingdom about us, only an unknown 
foreign land into which we have no desire to en- 
ter. Then our Christianity is but a borrowed, 
beautiful garment, which neither fits us nor hides 
our nakedness. 

[Scuenxer:—Ver. 24. The joy of the Chris- 
tian in sorrow: 1) Its ground; 2) Its kind.— 
The blessing of persecution for the church of the 
Lord: 1) wherein it consists; 2) whereon it 
rests.—Ver 27. Christ lives among us: 1) A 
mystery to the unbeliever; 2) the comfort and 
joy of all believers.—Ver. 28. The task of the 
evangelical sermon: 1) as to its contents; to 
warn and to teach; 2) as to itsform; ‘every 
man in all wisdom ;” 38) as to its end; to ‘“pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ.”—Ver. 29. 
The duty of the evangelical preacher : 1) wherein 
it consists—in labors and striving; 2) whereby 
its fulfilment becomes possible—through the help 
and power of Christ.—R. ] 

Burxirr:—Such as are eminent in the church, 
and, as ministers of the gospel, do lay out them- 
selves more abundantly in the church’s service, 
must expect to meet with a measure, and a full 
measure of suffering beyond others.—Observe 
the subject, the manner, the end of St. Paul’s 
preaching. Also his pains and diligence; the 
gracious help and blessed success he had, humbly 
and thankfully acknowledged, and ascribed to 
God.—R. ] 

[Henry :—The preaching of redemption 1. to 
whom it was preached (ver. 23), 2. by whom it 
was preached. 1) Whence Paul had his ministry 
(ver. 26); 2) for whose sake he has his ministry 





(ver. 25); 8) what kind of a preacher Paul was; 
a suffering preacher (ver. 24), a close preacher 
(ver. 28), a laborious preacher (ver. 29). 8. 
The gospel which was preached (ver. 26, 27). 1) 
A mystery long hidden, 2) now made manifest to 
the saints.—The meanest saint under the gospel 
understands more than the greatest prophets un- 
der the law.—The ground of our hope is Christ 
in the word, or the gospel revelation, declaring 
the nature and methods of obtaining it. The 
evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or 
the sanctification of the soul and its preparation 
for the heavenly glory.—R. ] 

[Eapre:—In the Divine arrangement of the 
spiritual house, the Apostle held a function 
which had special reference to the members of 
the gentile churches. He would not be confined 
within the narrow circuit of Judaism; the field 
on which his soul set itself was the world.—The 
Apostle says of himself that he did not preach, but 
that he fulfilled the gospel. He carried out its 
design—he did not narrow its purpose—he opened 
for it a sweep and circuit adapted to its magnifi- 
cence of aim, and its universality of fitness and 
sufficiency. Asan instrument of human regen- 
eration, he brought it to perfection —The glory 
of Christians is yet to come, but it is certain. 
Such glory is too bright for earth, and is there- 
fore to be enjoyed in a scene which shall be in 
harmony with it. Christ is the hope of this 
glory.—The process of sanctification begets at 
once the idea and the hope of perfection.—The 
apostolic preaching was precise and definite. 
The one theme was Christ, ‘‘Him first, Him last, 
Him midst.” Not simply His doctrine, but Him- 
self.—What in other spheres is enthusiasm, in 
the Christian ministry is sobriety.—The sublime 
motive to present every man perfect in Christ, 
through the preaching of Christ, could only be 
realized by the conferment of Divine qualifica- 
tion and assistance. —Barnes :—In such a work it 
is a privilege to exhaust our strength; in the 
performance of the duties of such an office, it is 
an honor to be permitted to wear out life itself. 
Doing this, a man when he comes to die will 





feel that he has not lived in vain.—R. } 
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confesses his inability to fix the reading on any external authority; of the latter, Meyer, Ellicott, and the macy Gul, 
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Mental, Braune, Meyer—* by faith,” or of reference, Alford, ae age See Exec. Nores.— 
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4. Anxiety of the Apostle about their being led away by false wisdom. 
(Cuap. II, 1-15.) 


1 ForI would that ye knew what great conflict I have for' you and for them at 
2 Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen? my face in the flesh; that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together* in love, and unto all riches* of the 
full assurance [lit., of the fulness of assurance] of ‘understanding, to the acknowledg- 
ment [full knowledge] of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ 

3 Reg omit all after God},° in whom [or which] are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
4 knowledge. And this I say, lest any man [that no une, »7def¢]® should beguile you 
5 with enticing words. For though I be absent in. the flesh, yet Lam with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness [firm. foundation] 

6 of your faith in Christ. As ye have therefore [or As then ye have] received Christ 
7 Jesus the Lord, so walk [walk] ye in him; rooted and built up in him, and estab- 
lished in the faith [or by faith],’ as ye have been taught, abounding therein* with 

8 thanksgiving. Beware lest any man spoil you [lit., lest there shall be any one that 
maketh you his booty]? through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 

9 men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For [Because] in him 
0 dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are complete [made full, 
1 zexdnpwpévoc] in him, which [who] is the head of all principality and power: in 
whom also ye are [ye also were] circumcised with the [a, article wanting ] circumci- 
sion made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins [omit of the sins]" of 
12 the flesh, by [in, ¢] the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in baptism, 
wherein [or in whom]" also ye are risen with him [were raised] with him [or to- 
gether] through the faith of [in] the operation of God, who hath raised him from 

13 the dead. And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 

[insert you] hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven you [us]"* all 
14 trespasses ; blotting [having blotted] out the handwriting of ordinances that was 

against us, which was contrary to us, and took [he has taken, 7pzev}* it out of the 
15 way, nailing [by nailing]*it to his cross: and having spoiled principalities and 

powers, he made a shew of them openly [with boldness]," triumphing over them 
in it. 

1 Ver. 1—Ilepi tv isto be preferred as the more difficult reading to brép tuay which §, A. B.C. read, pro- 
bably taken from i. 24. [The authorities are as follows: epi, D.! D.8 E. F.G. K. L., most cursives, Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Ellicott, Eadie, Wordsworth; vmép, %, A. B.C. D.2 Lachmann, Alford. Retaining the former, “ for”—‘ about”-—R.] 

Ver. 1.—(’/Ewpaxayv (an Alexandrian form of the perfect) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and later 
English editors on the authority of %, A. B. C. and others —R.] 

3 Ver. 2.—[ Instead of cuvuBiBacbévrwr. (Rec., grammatical emendation, uncial authority slight) cum BiBacdévres 
is well sustained, adopted by all modern editors.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—(Instead of mavra mAovrov, (Rec.) modern editors adopt one of two readings; wav 7d mAodros, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth: may mAovros. Alford on the authority of &,1 B. The former is preferable 
as it accounts of the reading mavra,7o being changed tora. The neuter form has a distinct meaning.—R. 

Ver. 2.—Tod Seod is found in several cursive manuscripts which usually agree with B. To this B. adds: xpiorod 
[adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, ed. 1, Meyer, Huther, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Ellicott, “with considerable confi- 
dence.”—R.] &, adds watpds xptorovd ; a later hand: cai marpds tov xptorov ; A.C. insert marpds Tod XPtaTod some cur- 
sive manuscripts and versions: marpds Kal Tod xpiorod ; Rec. with E. K. L. xat matpds cai Tov xmgres. We find besides 
év xptorw and 6 éorw xpiotds. See Exec. Notes. [Amid so great variety, we may yet conclude, 1. that the longer Soom | 
of Rec., followed by E. V.,is not the true reading. 2. That the simplest explanation of the great variety is, the ori 
text was the shorter rod @eod, the rest being glosses. So Braune, Tischendorf, ed. 2.7. De Wette, Alford and many ot 


But 3, this reading having no uncial support, there remains a strong doubt in favor of another one of themany. Of these 
the most probable as well as best supported is that of B., rod @cod od). Foradefence of the former, see Alford, who 


respectively quote. The rendering, in case the latter be adopted, is still doubtful; either “of God, Christ” or 
even Christ” 7. e., Christ in apposition with “mystery.” See Exec. Norrs.—R.] 
Ver. 4—N, A.B. C. D. and others have 4 6 eés, [Tischendorf and modern editors generally.—R.]; better,supported } 
than ures, [Rec.—The above reading indicates stronger sence of their being deoteed ee ZA ; 
7 Ver.7.—Tj miorer. B. D. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] $%, and many others insert évy [Rec. _ 
Wordsworth—R. |, which seems to have been taken from the foregoing context. [The aaa dative may be either instru- | 


8Ver, 7.—Evairy is to be retained with wo) a cr L. Tischendorf, ed. 7, Lact , Ellicott, V L 4 
78 oi > ve (a wee El 
> 







worth.—R.] It is wanting in X, but év adr@ is add hand. 
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* Ver. 
vinta  * Tischendorf, ed. 7, Meyer, Al 
“Which,” E. V., stands here for “ who.”—R. 


Exee. 


V. is too condensed. “You” is emphatic, the more so, as the correct reading seems to be res mas 
Ellicott, Wordsworth. Not éorat vuas, Lachmann, Braune 


—R. 
19 Ver. 12 @ may mean “wherein” or “in whom.” If the latter be adopted, read “risen together” instead of 
—R. 


ores ;—Barticgwarta is to be retained with most authoritics and editors, instead of Ban- 


THe, Alford 
Ver, 13 Klee is to be retained with X. [A.C. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Words- 


worth.—R. 


. Bome[Rec. D. F.] omit both as unnecessary. 


B. has yas. 
1¢ Vor 13—-TYuie of the Rec. is not well supported, Wordsworth retains it; 7uiv. &, A.B. C.D. F. K., Tischendorf 
and most modern writers Ellicott says: “ Both external and internal arguments suggest the more inclusive yuiv.”—R], 
16 Ver. 14.{The perfect should be retained by rendering ‘ hath taken,” so Tyndale, Coverdale and other ver- 


sions.—R.]} 


16 Ver, 14.—[“ By nailing” preserves the modal force as well as the relation of time implied in tpognAdoas—R.] 


V Ver, 15. 
“in it,” are discussed in the Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Winning exordium full of tender concern for the 
spiritual health of the Church. Vers. 1-3.* 

Ver. 1. For I would that ye knew (1 
Cor. xi. 8; Phil. i. 12; Rom. xi. 25).—* For” 
links this to the foregoing, and according to the 
context, to “striving” (i. 29); with good reason 
did he speak of conflicts in this Epistle, since he 
was anxious about the Colossians also. 

What great conflict I have for you.— 
‘HAixov (only in Jas. iii. 5, where it is used 
twice of little fire and great wood), derived from 
qué (one of the same age, a companion), de- 
scribes the manner, the vehemence and import- 
ance rather than the extent (Mryer and others), 
as tyAixow (Gal. vi. 11 +)=qualibus. Hesycuius: 
rodarév, droiov. [ELuicorr: qualitative adjec- 
gg | ’"Ayava éxw denotes the continu- 
ance of his anxiety. [Eapim: ‘intense and 
painful anxiety.” Any reference to outward 
sufferings (Exuicorr) is very doubtful.—R.] 
Tlep ? buy indicates the readers as the object; 
what is more prominent in irép, viz., for their 
benefit, is put in the back ground. And them 
at Laodicea adds a neighboring church in the 
same situation (see Introd. 2 4.). 

And as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh.—On éépaxav (see WINER’s 
Gram. p. 73). Ver. 2: abrév, requires us to un- 
derstand this of persons belonging together and 
grouped together. It is improper to imply it 
either to those unknown to Paul in other places, 
in contrast with those in Colosse and Laodicea 
tee Scuutrz in Stud. und Krit., 1829, p. 

85 sq.), Paul having been in both places, or 
to those Colossians and Laodiceans who re- 
mained unknown to him (Rour, Wiccers). 
Paul merely adds a category for his readers; 
they had not seen him. [Atrorp: kai is not 
copulative, but generalizing. See his remarks 
on the grammatical inference that Paul had not 
been at Colosse—so most ntodern editors.— 
‘Worpsworrn is decided in favor of the other 





‘* (“From the construction of this Exordinm I venture to 
assert, that thereis no rule laid dowa by Aristotle, Cicero. 
concerning the framing of 

ng. 

required of them in a legitimate 
to render r atten- 











8 alteration is the only one required to make the English text harmonize with Braune’s exegesis. 
The various renderings that are substituted for “ spoiled,” as well as the marginal reading of the E. V., “in him 


” for 


view, following Tuzoporrt. The passage so 
naturally suggests the thought that Paul had 
not been there, as to require far stronger evi- 
dence than has yet been adduced to sustain any 
other view.—R.] He addsto tpécumdyv pov 
(1 Thess. ii. 17; iii. 10) év capxi, since the 
contrast between spiritual presence and lack of 
personal acquaintanceship (ver. 5) readily sug- 
gested this concrete strengthening (bodily face). 
The reason for it is not to be found in the 
spiritual physiognomy (OLsHAvsEN), nor is it to 
be joined with éopaxav (Curysostom and others). 
It marks rather, that the readers need not be 
surprised at the Apostle’s concern, when they did 
not know each other, that he included all Chris- 
tians, known and unknown, in his sympathy as 
brethren, than that the motive of his concern 
was the fact of his not having himself founded 
and instructed this Church (ScuenxeEt), or his 
having only an uncertain idea of it (BLerx). 
Bencet: Paulus se omnium gentium debitorum 
statuit. 

Ver. 2. That their hearts might be 
comforted.—This is the purpose of the con- 
flict (iva). The verb means accurately, ‘to 
call upon,” then ‘to admonish’ (Phil. iv. 2), 
“to entreat” (Philem. 10), [rendered “be- 
seech” in both cases in E. V.—R.], “to com- 
fort” (2 Cor. i. 4), so that trust, confidence, 
strength is there, not doubt, uncertainty, waver- 
ing (iv. 8- Eph. vi. 22); hence also ‘‘to strengthen, 
confirm” (Jas. iv. 3; Isa. xxxv. 3). [ALFrorD 
insists that the idea of confirming predominates 
here. But Meyer, Eapie, Exxicotr agree in 
upholding the usual meaning —R.] The Apos- 
tle regards the danger from false teachers as 
misfortune, affliction (CuRyYsostom: obte xatn- 
yopiv obre aradAdrrav avrod¢ Kxatnyoplac). This 
comfort and tranquillity should first affect ‘the 
heart, the centre.—Being knit together in 
love.—SvpBiBacbivrec according to the 
sense, as though it were airoi, iii. 16; Eph. iv. 
2, 3, Winer’s Gram. p. 532. On the meaning, 
comp. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 16. The participle de- 
notes the way, the mode of the comfort; union in 
love according to the context: im amore fidelium 
mutuo, brotherly love, as the ethical element 
(Meyer) in which the “knitting together” was 
consummated. The Vulgate (insfrucfi) is incor- 
rect, and Luruer also: comprehended (coér- 
dinate to ** comforted’’). 

And unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding, to the full know- 
ledge of the mystery of God [even Christ 
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Exiicortr. God Christ, Worpsworta.—R. ]— 
Kai joins codrdinately the end (ei¢) of the 
union, and ina two-fold direction ; formally and 
quantitatively, ‘alk riches of the fulness of 
assurance of understanding,” materially and 
qualitatively, ‘‘to the full knowledge of the 
mystery of God.” Itis not sufficient to maintain, 
to know individual matters, the understanding 
must extend to the whole, in its fulness, and 
must attain to knowledge of the mystery. 
Comp. i. 9; Eph. iii. 18; in fellowship we ad- 
vance to full knowledge.—On Anpogopia, see 
1 Thess. i. 5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22; it denotes full 
conviction, excludes incompleteness, includes 
joyous self-certainty. [Eapie: ‘the fixed per- 
suasion that you comprehend the truth, and that 
it is the truth which you comprehend.” What 
is commonly termed ‘‘assurance of knowledge,” 
rather than ‘‘assurance of faith.’””—R.]—On 
‘‘the mystery of God” see Eph. i. 9. If Xpzo- 
tov is inserted, this could not be regarded as 
dependent on @e0%v (against Hurner, Meyer, 
ScHENKEL), since the article is wanting, and 
every clear ground for it in the text, but only as 
in apposition to #eov, so that Christ is called God, 
a singularity which is not Pauline, notwith- 
standing Rom. ix. 5; Eph. v. 5; Tit. ii, 13 
(against SteigeR)—nor is it in apposition to 
uvotnpiov, as a gloss indicates. [Rejecting the 
reading of the Rec. as untenable, but one other 
than the shortest, has a claim upon our attention, 
the one referred toabove: Tov Geov X pioTod. 
Braune refers to the three interpretations sug- 
gested. The first: the ‘mystery of the God of 
Christ,” is harsh, as well as open to the gram- 
matical objection he urges. The second is de- 
fended by Worpswortu, following Hinary: 
‘the mystery of the God Christ,” i. e. the mys- 
tery of the Divine nature of the Man Christ 
Jesus. His notes are worthy of attention. The 
third, making Xpcorod in apposition with pvory- 
piov seems far preferable: ‘‘the mystery of God, 
even Christ.’’—It is well supported by Exuicort, 
and the gloss above referred to (6 éotcv Xpioréc), 
is not without weight in determining the read- 
ing and the interpretation. Even Meyer, in 
adopting the interpretation ‘“‘the mystery of the 
God of Christ,” says: Jn Christ God has com- 
prehended and consummated the decree of Re- 
demption (the pvor#piov). To him who has 
acknowledged God as the God of Christ, the 
divine mystery is thereby revealed.” Of course 
the meaning of pvorfpiov is widely extended by 
taking Ellicott’s view. It includes not simply 
the mystery of the Incarnation, but also of Re- 
demption as involved in the Incarnation. The 
next verse can certainly be interpreted more 
readily, if this view be accepted.—R. ] 

Ver. 3. In which—’Ev 6 refers to svornpiov. 
E. V., “in whom’’—(with the marginal read- 
ing ‘“‘wherein,”) refers it to Christ. If Xpicrov 
is retained above, and then taken in apposition 
to pvornpiov, the meaning is the same. Unless 
the reference be to Christ in some direct way, it 
seems scarcely likely that Paul would say that 
in it were ‘hid all thetreasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.’’ So wide a predicate is best 
applied to Christ.—R.]—Are.—Eiciv stands 
first for emphasis, to lay stress upon the fact 
that in God all mysteries are actually present.— 





All the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, tdvrec of Onoavpol rie codiac Kar 
THO yvooewe.—Xogia is the practical wis- 
dom, to which every Christian attains, yvéar¢ 
is the dialectic science, which is found only in a 
mentally gifted and cultivated Christian. [ Zodéa, 
the more general, yrvaaic, the more special, Meyer, 
Eapiz, Atrorp, Ex.icotr.—R.] Cavin is in- 
correct: duplicatio ad augendum valet. BENGEL: 
Onoavpoi, hine rA0vroc, codia hine cbveot, yvosic hine 
éxiyvworg. - Hence the mystery must needs be re- 
vealed for the treasures are hid, ar éxpvgoz, in 
it. The adjective is a closer definition of the 
existence of the treasures in the mystery, and 
not a description of the treasures in themselves, 
therefore not an attributive joined to @ycavpoi 
(Bencet, Meyer, ScuenkeL). [Atrorp defends 
most fully the interpretation: ‘the secret treas- 
ures.”’. Eapie upholds the view not noticed by 
Braune, that the treasures are *“‘laid up.” ExL- 
Licott, whose notes here are valuable, makes it a 
‘* secondary predicate of manner,’’ z. ¢., the treas- 
ures, efc., are in the mystery or in Christ, they 
are so suddenly; until revealed and made the 
object of “full knowledge” as above (ver. 2). 
This recognizes the emphatic position of the 
verb, takes the adjective in its natural meaning, 
and accords better with the context. It seems to 
be Braune’s view. Davins refers to the gnostical 
stamp of the terms in this verse. There is pro- 
bably an allusion to the false doctrine at Colosse. 
—R.] The church did not need another system 
of doctrine, only more profound exposition.* 

Brief sketch of the Situation. Vers. 4, 5. 

Ver. 4. AndthisI say, refersto vers. 1-3, not 
to ver. 3 alone ((EkuMEN, CaLvin, Bazar and oth- 
ers). In ver. 5 he proves his Aé yw by his sym- 
pathy. The danger which environs his readers, 
on account of which he cannot be silent, corres- 
ponds with his inward conflict about and for 
them: that no one should beguile you.— 
The verb (rapadoyifCyraz, only here and Jas. 
i. 22,) denotes, through rapa, as in rapaBaive, 
mapddofoc, a deviation, violation, of the Adyoc, the 
Aoyilecbat, to miscalculate, to be deceived through 
sophisms (Passow, sub voce). 

With enticing words, iv r:favodoyig 
denotes especially the danger. Il:avég¢ means 
‘‘adapted to convince, persuading,” like medéc, 
and Aoyia denotes the mode in which this skill ap- 
pears, viz.: in speech; it is stronger than év redoi¢ 
cogiac Adyou (1 Cor. ii. 4); it is found here only 
and in malam partem. LutHER is incorrect— 
‘with rational speech.” The formal side of the 
false doctrine, the sophistical, rhetorical, insinu- 
ating method is noted, there is nothing from 
which the purport of the false doctrine can be 
inferred. [Exticorr: ‘the preposition év has 
that species of instrumental force, in which the 
object is conceived as existing in the means,” 
rather than indicating merely ‘“‘the element in 
which the deceit works” Teper ts 

Ver. 6. For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.— 
Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5. External, bodily absence, 
and spiritual presence, strongly marked by adv 
bpuiv, are here contrasted. There is no hint: ~ 

* fa view of the errors which assailed t' the» ; 
imp see et ae “not more Sh 
but more of Christ.”—R.] 
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aie 
here of a previous presence at Colosse (Wiacers, 
- Stud. und Krit. 1838, p. 181). 


[Nor does év 
mvetmare refer tu the Holy Spirit, even sec- 
ondarily (Davenant).—R.] There is no proof 
here of the danger of enticement to which the 
Colossians were exposed, nor of the greatness 
of the Apostle’s anxiety, though these are in- 
volved. This proof lies in what follows; a de- 
scription of the possessions endangered through 
the dangerous false teachers: joying and be. 
holding your order and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.—‘Joying and behold- 
ing” describe the mode of Paul’s presence. The 
joy is emphasized by the position, in order to 
point to the noble possessions which it concerns: 
his joy on this account enchains him, so that he 
stands there asa spectator. The representations 
made by Epaphras were sufficient to bring him 
into this attitude, although he was then unknown 
and absent. The object of the “‘joying and be- 
holding”’ is, first, ‘your order;” its opposite is 
It is the external appearance of the 
Church in good order—fixed, orderly deportment 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40); iuav, placed first, indicates the 
contrast with the false teachers, who disturb 
such order. Secondly, ‘‘and the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ,” describes sharply and de- 
finitely the internal state of the Church. Zrepé- 
apa, firmamentum, like ragcc, is a military word, 
a fortification into and upon which they could 
and should fall back; perhaps suggested by 
dyova (ver. 1). 1 Pet. v. 9: orepeot tp riore is 
similar. It is incorrect to regard the participles 
as a hendiadys: cum gaudeo videns (BENGEL), or 
gaudeo videns (Grotius), nor is kai causal: guia 
video (CALVIN), nor explicative: to wit (WiNER’s 
Gram. p. 438), nor can the order of words be 
called illogical. Neither should another object 
than that of BAérov be given to yaipwr: his 
spiritual presence with the readers (Meyer, 
ScHENKEL), or about you (Wrver), [apparently 
ELuicotr, see Atrorp also—R.] Zrepéwpa 
is not==orepéory¢ (HuTuer and others). [At- 
FORD: not any abstract quality, but as all nouns 
in-ya, the concrete product of the abstract 
quality.—R.] Finally we cannot limit this to a 
part of the Church (Farr) which was unseduced, 
or apply it to the whole, hypothetically, were 
this the case (BaumearTeN-Crusius). [Etr- 
cott: ‘after these words we have no reason for 
doubting that the church at Colosse—was sub- 
stantially sound in the faith.” —R. ] 

Admonition to fidelity in walk, vers. 6, 7. 

Ver. 6. As then ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord.—The emphasis rests upon d¢: 
on which account xafic is repeated (ver. 7). 
“Ye have been taught” there corresponds to “ye 
have received” here. Comp. ver 8: xara rip 
mapadoow ; Eph. iv. 20: é ; 1 Thess. ii. 13: 
mapaiaBovrec—idtEaohe, It is not then: have 
accepted [angenommen habt] (LurHer and others); 
it refers to correct instruction. ‘Christ Jesus 
the Lord” [lit., the Christ, Jesus the Lord.—R.] 
sets forth the object, and ‘the summary of the 
whole confession” (Meyer), giving stron 

rominence to the Person. ‘The Lord” mar 
apposition, what Jesus is for us, whom Paul 
had named “the Christ” over against God: 
dv Kipcov is not to be interpreted, ut dominum 
{Benoet and others), [Exxicorr well remarks : 





‘Though the reference seems mainly to reception 
by teaching, the object is so emphatically speci- 
fied, as apparently to require a more inclusive 
meaning; they received not merely the doctrinam 
Christi, but Christ Himself, in Himself the sum 
and substance of all teaching ’”’—R.] From the 
favorable state of the Christian cause, the Apos- 
tle deduces (odv), according to the received in- 
struction, the obligation: walk in him!— 
"Ev avr@ standing first, is emphasized; He is 
the Life-element. ‘‘ Walk’ includes in agree- 
ment, external and internal mode and conduct 
of life. ‘In Him” is still further explained by 

Ver.7. Rooted and built up, épjifCopévor 
kai éxockodopovpuévor, [lit. “having been 
rooted and being built up.’’—R.]—The perfect 
denotes a concluded and still efficient fact,—the 
present, a continuing state, a process of becoming, 
a progressing development; hence it is not érocko- 
dounévres (Eph. ii. 20) or refepeAcopévor (Eph. 
iii. 18). BENGEL: preteritum pro initio, presens 
etiam in progressu. The figures are different, yet 
related. Lucian de saltat., 834: pilac wai Oeuéduor. 
Comp. Eph. iii. 18. Thus the readers are more 
closely characterized in their relation to Christ, 
and obligated to Christian walk. [The mixed 
figures mark ‘the stable growth and organic 
solidity of those who truly walk in Christ.” 
«“‘The accessory idea of the foundation is admir- 
ably conveyed by the éi in the compound verb” 
(Exuicorr).—R.] ScHenKet is incorrect in be- 
ginning a new sentence here, because the parti- 
ciples do not correspond with ‘‘walk.’’-—In him, 
is of course to be joined with both participles 
according to the figure. Christ is first regarded 
as the soil, and then as the corner stone, [founda- 
tion,—R.]; but not as the bond of the root-fibres 
and the parts of the building (ScHENKEL). 

And stablished by faith —To the objective 
ground of life, the subjective element is thus 
added. BefSacotmevor, also in the present, 
denotes a progressing development, the means of 
which is indicated by rm wiorec: the Christian 
is fortified by means of appropriating faith ; it 
is almost—=d.a rtij¢ miotewe (THEOPHYLACT), and 
not the dative of reference: ‘tas to the faith” 
(De Werte). [The former view is that of Meyer, 
and Eaprr, if ¢v be omitted. ALrorp and Ex.i- 
corr, rejecting év, adopt the latter view. If éy 
avty, below, be retained, ‘faith’ must be con- 
sidered subjective, a view which is preferable on 
other grounds.—R.]—As ye have been 
taught.—K afc connects with ry ricre, and 
éd1:dayOnre reminds of Epaphras (i. 7),— 
Abounding therein with thanksgiving, 
is subordinate to * stablished,”’ in order to denote 
the tone in which the “becoming established” 
acts upon the extension and enlargement of the 
measure of faith. [Exiicorr: ‘mainly reiterat- 
ing with a quantitative, what had previously 
been expressed with a qualitative reference.—R. ] 
Hence tepiocetvovtec év abty® is abundant- 
es ea, i. ¢., fide (Phil. i. 9; Rom. xv. 13; 2 Cor. 
viii. a), which is felt to be a privilege, a great 
gift; év ev yaprtoria=orv evyaporig ((Exvu- 
MEN). [ALrorp: ‘the field of operation in 
which that abundance is manifested.” Exticotr 
more accurately distinguishes: “the accompani- 
ment with which repioo, év riote: was associated 
and as it were, environed.”—R.] Luruer in- 
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correctly joins (reichlich dankbar) ‘abundantly 
thankful:” the position of the words and the con- 
text, which treats of faith, are against this. 

Warning against apostasy. Ver. 8. 

Ver. 8. Take heed lest there shall be 
any one that maketh you his booty.—The 
future indicative (éo 7a) denotes an impending 
danger, whose entrance is feared as certain. 
(Heb. iii. 12; comp. Luke xi. 85; Gal. iv. 11. 
Winer’s Gram, p. 469.) ‘Yuwacg éorac 6 ov- 
AaywyOv is not—ovdAayoyy: it marks the con- 
tinuance of this state; it is not simply that one 
or another one deceives them, but there is one or 
another there, who in character and action is a 
deceiver, ever misleads others. WuiNneER’s Gram. 
p. 826. ’Ysdac, emphatically placed, makes per- 
ceptible the advantages described in ver. 4, which 
they have above others [as well as indicating 
that they themselves were the booty to be carried 
away.—R.] The verb, occurring only here in 
New Testament, means predam abigere (BENGEL : 
qui non de vobis, sed vos ipsos spoliam faciat): they 
themselves were made a spoil, lost to the Lord. 
LurueEr is incorrect; who may rob you; and the 
Vulgate (decipiat). 

Through philosophy and vain deceit.— 
The means employed by the seducers. Since the 
preposition and article are not repeated, one 
means, a category is here presented. BENGEL: 
quod adversarii J t esse philosophiam et sapi- 
entiam, id Paulus inanem fraudem esse dicit. [Not 
‘* philosophy ”’ in general, but what they called 
such, which was “ vain deceit.””—R.] In distine- 
tion from ‘enticing words,” ver. 4, ‘ philoso- 
phy” refers to the substance, the thought and 
doctrine (against THEoporeT, CALVIN and oth- 
ers); in distinction from civeorc, ériyvwouc, éric- 
Thun (against TITTMANN), to asystem; according 
to the state of the Church and the context, an 
Oriental, and according to vers. 11, 16, 18, some- 
what Judaistic system, although the future 
(éorat) may point to one just arising. It is not 
to be regarded as Hellenic philosophy (Tertut- 
LIAN), nor more particularly as Epicurean (CLE- 
MENS ALEX.), or as Platonic and Stoic (Hrv- 
MANN), or Pythagorean (GRorivus): nor yet as 
Gnosticism or Kabbalism (Brucker) whose 
germs were just discernible. Philo had already 
called the Jewish religion ryv rdrpiov gdiAocogiar, 
and Josephus speaks of the three doctrinal sys- 
tems of the Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees, as 
TpEeic giAocodiac ; yet it is by no means equivalent 
on this account to cultus divinus (HEINRICH). 
Paul does not mean philosophy in itself (Canrx- 
TUS: si dicam, vide, ne decipiat vinum, nec vinum 
damno, nec usum ejus accuso, sed de vitando abusu 
moneo), but a certain Judaistico-oriental one 
(Meyver)* which was in itself “vain deceit.” 








* [Meyer remarks: “This ¢iAocodia is not philosophy in 
itself and in general, however much it had, in its decay and 
according to its manifestation in that age, proven itself to 
the Apostle as folly in comparison with the wisdom of the 
gospel, but the definite speculation, known to his readers, 
which obtained in Colosse and that region, and which con- 
sisted of gnostic theosophy blended with Judaism (Essenism), 
designated by the name philosophy, on account of its onto- 
logical character, and in general, irrespective of its relation 
to the truth rightly so called; but perhaps put forward also 
by the false teachers themselves under this designation, 
which is the more probable, since Paul uses the word only 
= te 5 aa So Eapiz, ALFoRD and ELLicorrT substan- 

yh. 





Eph. v. 6. On this account the Apostle charac- 
terizes it more closely : 

After the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world.—Emphatically asyn- 
detic, with the preposition repeated ; co-ordinate 
clauses, which are to be joined, not with the 
verb, but with what immediately precedes. The — 
first: kata THY Tapddooly TOV avOpe- 
«wv marks the origin as purely human in con- 
trast with the revelation from God (BencEL: 
antitheton, deitatis). Theother: kara 7a@ oros- 
xeta tov Kéopnov marks the substance (Ben. 
GEL: antitheton, corporaliter, ver. 9). Ta orocyeia, 
used in a physical sense 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, is here, 
as in ver. 20; Gal. iv. 8, 9; Heb. v. 12, used in 
a spiritual, didactic sense; beginnings in edu- 
cation, the A B C of knowledge, upon which 
childish thoughts the Christian as a man looks 
down (1 Cor. xiii. 11). It is incorrect to inter- 
pret: principles of the moral life in the world 
(HurneR); precepts of the world (Luruer); 
rudimenta legis ritualia is too limited (ScHAUBACH: - 
Commentatio, qua exponitur quid ot.-7. noo. in N. 
T. sibi veluit), Comp. on ver. 20. [Worps- 
WORTH’S interpretation, following that of the 
Fathers, is curious: ‘‘The physical elements, 
such as the Sun and “Moon, regulating times 
and seasons; and according to superstitious 
observances of times, Fasts, New Moons, and 
Seventh Day Sabbaths ordered thereby, as if they 
were of the same importance as articles of faith, 
and equally necessary to salvation.” Exxicorr’s 
view is to be preferred: ‘all rudimental religious 
teaching of non-Christian character, whether 
heathen or Jewish or a commixture of both,—the 
first element possibly slightly predominating in 
thought here, the second in ver. 20.” Whether 
the immediate reference be to Judaistic errors or 
not, the phrase must not be limited to Jewish 
worship (Kani) or ritualistic observances (AL- 
FrorD), for the Apostle is not describing the things 
themselves, but giving the category (xard) to 
which they belong. A careful investigation of 
his use of the phrase will not justify any such 
limitation. Comp. Galatians, pp. 96, 105.—R.]— 
And not after Christ.—sharply conclusive, 
comprehensive negative. Comp. Eph. i. 21; 2 
Cor. v. 17. Incorrect: after the doctrine of 
Christ (ERasmvus and others), [Mryer: “The 
activity of this ovAaywyeiv does not have Christ as 
its objective norm.” Eapie: ‘True Christian 
science has Him for its centre and Him for its 
object.” On the whole verse the notes of - 
WorvswortH are very full and interesting as 
grouping the patristic authorities respecting the 
angel-worship of the early heretics.—R. ] 

Praise of the glory of Christ and His work. Vers. 
9-15. 

Ver. 9. Because in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.—"07r. con- 
firms the warning against a doctrine which does 
not have its norm in Christ, supposing it can 
transcend Him and yet not attaining to Him. 
By ‘in Him dwelleth” (karock ez not xatq@xyoe) 
Jesus, whose importance is to be portrayed, is 
described as a habitation, whose value rests upon 
what is at home there. [*‘In him” is emphatic, 
in him and in none other than him (ELticorr).— 
R.] This is then ‘all the fulness of the God- 
head” (i. 19; comp. Rom. xv. 29; xi. 25). Oedrng. 
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must be distinguished from Qecéryc (Rom. i. 20); | the context. 


the former, vocabulum astractum significantissimum 
(BenaeL), means Deitas, Godhead [das Gottsein], 
the Divine Essence; the latter, Divinitas, Divinity 
[ Gétilichkeit], the Divine Quality; what is here 
viewed metaphysically is regarded in i. 19, cha- 
rismatically (Meyer). Oecdry¢ is not to be un- 
derstood as meaning God’s will (the Socrnrans), 
Divine grace and gift (ScHLEIERMACHER), nor 
does ‘‘all the fulness of the Godhead” refer to 
the Christian Church (Hernricu, Scuenket and 
others). Lwuarixde, placed last for emphasis, 
limits ‘* dwelleth,” which refers, in the present, 
to the permanent state.of the present and exalted 
Christ, founded (i. 15) upon His nature, and is 
to be regarded, in contrast with ‘rudiments of 
the world” (ver.-8), and ‘‘shadows” (ver. 17), 
as indicating the full nature of the matter, and 
from the relation of olxog and c@yua (2 Cor. v. 1 
sq.) with a reference to the Incarnation (Horr- 
MANN, Schriftbew. II. pp. 27 sq, 5383; Scumip, 
Bibl. Theologie, 2, p. 801). Hence it is neither— 
ovowdae (CrRiL, Steiger, Hurwer), since there 
is no contrast between ovoia in Christ-and évépyeva 
in the prophets, nor=év 7 o@uarti, whether this 
be referred to the Church (ScHenKeEt) or to the 
body, which He assumed of the Virgin, that is 
now glorified (Meyer): before the Incarnation 
He was év popdi Geod (Phil. ii. 6). Beyond Christ 
there is no eternal truth; beyond Him is away 
from Him. [Worpsworru interprets: 1, sub- 
stantially and truly (Hilary); 2, bodily, in dis- 
tinction from ‘‘soul” (Council of Antioch),— 
quoting Augustine, who combines both views. 
But the literal interpretation is far preferable: 
‘in bodily fashion” (Exuicorr). «Before His 
Incarnation the fulness dwelt in Him, as the 
Adyoc dGoapKoc, but not cwuatiKc, as now that He 
is the Adyoc évoapxoc” (AurorD). If this be the 
correct view, then with Meyer we must regard 
the present, xarockei, as referring the whole ex- 
pression to the glorified Christ. He also finds an 
apologetic design in the emphasis given to the 
adverb, ‘‘ bodily,” since the false teachers, “ by 
their doctrine of angels (comp. ver. 10), appear 
to have spiritualistically split up the rAjpwua ric 
Oedryrog.”’ —R. ] 

Ver. 10. And ye are made fullin him.— 
[Perhaps to bring out the double predication in- 
volved in the position of the words, it were bet- 
ter to render: ‘‘And ye (being) in Him are made 
full.”"—R.] Kai is a simple copulative, making 
the clause depend upon ér:. ’Earé (not yiveate) 
standing first is pregnant: ‘‘ye are,” need not 
first become so; the “being” is more strongly 
marked than the subject, in contrast to Christ; 
hence dueic is not expressed. It is not the impe- 
rative (Grorius and others): Beneficium Christi, 
non nostrum oficium (CALov.). But only in Him 
are they rerAypwuévot. Erasmus: Christo cum 
sitis semel insili; BENGEL: ipse plenus, nos replete. 
Luruer is incorrect: vollkommen. [E. V. also— 
“complete.” Eavre’s translation is given above ; 
Atrorp: ‘filled up; Ex.icort, as above, also 
‘filled full,’”—Rhemish, ‘in Him replenished.” 
—R.] The perfect excludes the further effect of 
the fact. Neither ri¢ Oeéryroc (THEoPHYLACT and 
others) nor sapientia et virtute (BENGEL) is to be 
eupplied; the first is not indicated by the text, 
which does not read «al yueic, nor the second by 





Divine Truth, Power, Life are 
treated of. Comp. Eph. iii. 19; Jno. i. 16.~— 
{[Mryer: ‘Out of the ‘fulness of the Godhead’ 
which dwells in Christ, fiows the being made 
full of the Christian, which therefore has its 
ground in none other than Christ and in nothing 
else than fellowship with Him. Filled with 
what? The answer is self-evident to the con- 
sciousness of the reader. It is the charismatic 
TAhpworc, which Christians in virtue of their vi- 
tal union with the Lord have received and con- 
tinually possess, out of the metaphysical r7.qpapua 
dwelling in Christ, out of the ‘fulness of the 
Godhead.’ ”—R. ] 

Who is the head of all principality and 
power.—This affirms the absolute dignity of 
Christ over against the angelic world (ver. 18). 
Comp. i. 18. In Him they may, must have 
enough. 

Ver. 11. In whom ye also were circum- 
cised.—[Kai, ‘also,’ emphasizes the fact 
stated by the verb, which is a historical aorist: 
hence ‘‘ were” not “are” (E. V.).—R.] The 
reference is to their entrance into Christianity, 
to conversion, regeneration in Christ. The 
Christian is circumcised, not indeed as the Ju- 
daistic teachers required, with the Jewish cir- 
cumcision, but: with a circumcision made 
without hands, repitouy ayetporolyta 
[‘‘not hand-wrought,” Exiicorr.—R.]—The 
Jewish external rite was yerporointoc (Eph. ii. 
11). Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 
6; Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv.7; Acts vii. 51. He 
then sets forth, wherein this spiritual circumci- 
sion of the heart, which is better than the Jew- 
ish, consists: in the putting off the body 


_of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ. 


—[The E. V. not only retains ‘+ of the sins,” but 
is faulty in punctuation; the second év also it 
renders ‘‘ by,” when it is parallel to the first.— 
R.] The first clause is in contrast with the ex- 
ternality, the second with the “hand” that 
performs it; according to the former this cir- 
cumcision is a moral advance, according to the 
latter an act of Christ. ‘*In the putting off the 
body of the flesh’ describes the body on which 
it takes place, as belonging to the flesh (odpé), 
entirely corresponding with the context, and 
parallel to ‘‘the body of sin” (Rom. vi. 6), which 
lives in the flesh, so that it is not indifferent (see 
Eph, ii. 3). The material, earthly body is not 
spoken of here, as in i. 22, but the sinfully sen- 
suous organism, ‘¢the old man” (Rom. vii. 14), 
The substantive azéxdvocc (only here) is emphatic 
and in contrast with the circumcision, which se- 
vers only a small part. It is joined with rob 
oéuaroc, which naturally neither means, massa, 
totality (Canvin and others), nor refers to 
Christ's body and His death (ScHNECKENBURGER), 
since aivrov is wanting. LuTHER, retaining tap 
duaptiav, renders incorrectly: ‘* the sinful body 
in the flesh.””—*‘ In the circumcision of Christ ” 
presents nothing new or important, except in the 
genitive, which denotes the author (THEopoRET: 
aitwc) of the circumcision. [ELticorr: ‘the 
originating cause; Christ by union with Himself 
brings about the circumcision and imparts it to 
believers.”—K.] Itis incorrect to apply it to 
the circumcision to which Christ was subjected 
(Scuérreen), or to view Christ only as the Me- 
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diator of it (Meyer). Nor should we on account 
of ayecpororgrov apply it to baptism (Storr [AL- 
FORD apparently], and others). 

Ver. 12. Buried with him in baptism.— 
The participle cvvragévrec, following repier- 
uiMnre (ver. 11), denotes the progress of the en- 
trance of conversion. ‘Putting off the body” 
reminded of death; ‘‘ being buried” was readily 
suggested. Awvré, governed by obv in composi- 
tion, denotes the fellowship with Christ, which is 
consummated ‘‘in baptism,” that is a water bath 
and a water grave for the ‘‘old man.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. We live Christ’s life, with and 
through Him, symbolically, ethically, spiritually, 
but actually and really. [‘* Burial implies a pre- 
vious death.” ‘The reality of death is evinced 
by burial.” ‘This point of burial they had 
reached—when they were baptized—for then they 
personally professed a faith which implied the 
death of sin withinthem” (Eapie). The refer- 
ence to burial in connexion with bay.tism, suggests, 
that death to sin had already taken place, hence 
this ordinance has not in itself any efficacy ‘in 
the putting off the body of the flesh.” There is no 
doubt that the participle describes an action near- 
ly contemporaneous with that of the preceding 
verb. This rite would speedily follow the * put- 
ting off;’’ though ALrorp is scarcely correct : 
“‘the new life being begun at baptism.” —Braune 
admits, as must be done, an allusion to immersion 
in baptism, but enters into no discussion as to 

‘the mode ; the question is not deemed so import- 
ant in Germany as it has been made here. Eapie 
says: ‘‘ Whatever may be otherwise said in favor 
of immersion, it is plain that here the burial is 
wholly ideal.—Believers are buried in baptism, 
but even in immersion they do not go through a 
process having any resemblance to the burial 
and resurrection of Christ.” ALrorp correctly 
admits an allusion to the carddvoic and avddvoic 
in baptism, but adds, ‘“‘ To maintain from such a 
circumstance that immersion is necessary in bap- 
tism, is surely the merest trifling, and a resusci- 
tation of the very ceremonial spirit which the 
Apostle here is arguing against.” A fair exegesis 
must allow that the passage proves immersion to 
be baptism; whether baptism is immersion turns 
on something else than exegesis; see controver- 
sial works on both sides of the question. A list will 
be found, Lanax’s Com. Matthew, p. 560.—R. ] 

In whom ye were also raised together 
through the faith.—[So Braune renders. The 
aorist cuvyyépOynre, must be rendered “were 
raised.”” Whether raised ‘‘together” or ‘with 
Him,” depends upon the reference in éy @: in 
baptism or in opera | "Ev © is parallel to 
év @ (ver. 11), and refers like d¢ (ver. 10) to Christ 
and not to baptism; cal ovvgyépOnre does 
not confirm the latter reference, but requires the 
former, since xai renders prominent an advance 
from the “burial” in immersion at baptism—the 
new life would not enter with the immersion but 
with the emersion, and we should find é& ov or 
6: ow [i. e., were the reference to baptism.—R. ]. 


The fellowship with the life of Christ (‘raised 


together”) rests upon union with His Person 
(év @). [So Davenant, Meyer, Eapie. For 
the other view, see Atrorp and Exuicorr in 
loco.—R.] Hence there is no pleonasm here 
(De Werte), nor any reference to the resurrec- 





tion of the body, which is an ideal possession be- x 


fore the parousia, but becomes a reality with it 


(Meyer, the Greek Fathers: kai yap éynyépyeba 
Ty Ovvauer, ei kai i) TH évepyeia). Lvvyyépbgre de- 
notes an accomplished fact, corresponding with 
that accomplished in baptism, and like this, ac- 
tual, but according to the context, spiritual, ethi- 
cal. After the negative side of dying to sin, the 
positive side of a new life is set forth, promi- 
nence being given to the subjective appropria- 
tion, dvd TH¢ Tiarewe, hinted at already in év 
@. Berncetis excellent: ut mors est ante resurrec- 
tionem, sic baptismus natura vrecedit fidem adultam. 
The genitive depending on viorewe: of the ope- 
ration of God, can only set forth the object, since 
only this (Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27; iii. 9; Rom. iii. 
22; Gal. ii. 16, 20; iii. 22), or the believing subject 
(ver. 5; i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 8, iii. 2) isdenoted by 
the genitive. [E.uicort, while taking this as the 
genitive odjecti, considers the statement of Meyer, 
referred to above, and endorsed by Eapie and 
ALFORD, as not perfectly certain.—R.] LuTHer 
is incorrect: ‘which God works.” 

God is then characterized: who hath raised 
him from the dead, because the syllogism 
runs: Has God raised Christ, then can He also 
bring me to new life (comp. Eph. i. 19, 20). It 
is precisely through faith in such an ‘‘ operation 
of God,” that this is experienced. 

Ver. 18. And you being dead in your 
sins.—[‘* When you were dead,” Exuicorr.—R. ] 
See on Eph. ii. 1-5. Here the ‘‘ being dead” is 
more strongly marked, than the ‘ deing ;” there 
the simple dative marks the cause of this condi- 
tion, here the results manifesting the condition 
are added; there inward motions (duapria) are 
added to outward transgressions (tapantouata), 
here is added: and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh (the preposition ‘‘in’”’ is supplied in 
thought).—This means the uneradicated, sensu- 
ous, sinful nature which marked the heathen. 
‘*Uncircumcision” according to the context is 
ethical, spiritual (Deut. x. 16; Jere. iv. 4), and 
is more closely characterized by the genitive. 
This is epexegetical, odpé being used, as in ver. 
11, in the ethical sense, so that the carnal nature 
is regarded as their uncircumcision (BLEEK). 
BENGEL: exquisita appellatio peccati originalis. 
Meyer is incorrect in taking véxpove and axpo- 
Bvoria literally, and cdpé as indifferent. [MrYER 
seems to place the moral significance in tic 
capkéc, hence daxpoSvoria, which is their state 
still, is now indifferent (AtForD). This gives to 
dxpoB. its literal meaning. Eapie takes the 
whole phrase literally: ‘‘ Uncireumcision of the 
flesh was the physical mark of a heathen state.” 
Exuicorr gives a slight ethical force to capkéc, 
which he considers a possessive genitive—they 
were heathens, unconverted heathens as their 
very bodies could attest. Braune’s view seems 
more in accordance with the context.—R. ] 

“- You hath he quickened together with 
him, cvveCwroigoev tuacg obv arte 
See on Eph. iii. 5. ‘Yuae [omitted in Ree.; 
“you” to be inserted in E. V.—R.] and civ 
[‘‘ together with’”—R.] are repeated as an em-— 
phatic reminder to the readers. MryYER in- 
correctly takes the verb in its literal sense — 
{doubtless to correspond with his intery 10 

of the preceding context—R.], and Het» 
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makes Christ the subject, when the context re- 
quires “God,” quite as much as it refers to the 
new spiritual life beginning with regeneration, 
which is eternal life to be perfected at the resur- 
rection. [Exxicorr also makes ‘“ Christ” the 
subject, rendering ‘ with Himself.” His inter- 
pretation of the whole passage is modified by this 
view, which he ably defends; see his notes in 
loco, which are highly suggestive. Still the pre- 
dicates throughout are better applied to God; 
those in this verse, ‘“‘quickened” and ‘ for- 
given,” being so generally ascribed to God, that 
the burden of proof rests with those who take 
the other view. As they have not succeeded in 
showing a preponderance of reasons in its favor, 
it is safer to consider “‘ God’ the subject (comp. 
Meyrer).—R. ] 

The mode of the life is described; having 
forgiven us all trespasses, yapiodmevocg 
jmiv wdvta ta wrapantopara (CuRyYsos- 
TOM: 4 tiv vexpdrnra éroier).—The objective act 
of reconciliation and justification is referred to, 
and its universal efficacy denoted by ‘us’ [not 
‘*you,”’ the Colossians merely, but all believers. 
—R.] At the same time the connection between 
the new life beginning with pardon and justifi- 
cation, and the propitiation of the wrath of God 
and reconciliation of man with Him is hinted at. 
BENGEL: cum hae liberatione a peccato conjuncta est 
liberatio ab opprobrio peccati (ver. 14) et liberatio a 
potestate tenebrarum (ver. 15). 

Ver. 14. Having blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against 
us.—‘‘ Having blotted out” (é Fareipac), joined 
like the preceding participle to ‘ quickened 
together,” is contemporaneous,* and describes 
significantly the act of Divine grace. The verb 
(here and Acts iii. 19; Rev. iii. 5; vii. 17; xxi. 
4) means to wash out, then to obliterate. ‘The 
handwriting against us” is the law obligating 
us and proving our debt, witnessing against us, 
a bond [Schulddokument], (Job v. 8; ix. 5). It 
means God’s law among Gentiles and Jews (Rom. 
ii. 14, 15), not the Mosaic law merely (Meyer) ; 
hence we cannot here distinguish between the 
moral and ceremonial law, and refer this ex- 
clusively to the former (LurHER), or to the lat- 
ter only (Catyin), which is also a moral affair, 
and affects the conscience. ‘All trespasses’’ 
are here treated of [hence ‘the whole law’ 
Davenant, Exticorr—R.], and Christ’s death 
for the Gentiles also, indeed here with special 
reference tothem. The dative roic déypuacuv 
(see Eph. ii. 15; év déyuaoww) denotes the con- 
tents of the handwriting, written with well- 
known commandments (Mryer), as Gal. vi. 11. 
This is explained by the adjectival and verbal 
character of the word yepéypagov. [The verbal 
element governing the dative. Mryer would 
make the dative instrumental; Exiicorr makes 
it the dative with reference to, that in which the 
hostile aspect was specially evinced,” objecting 
decidedly to the government by the verbal ele- 
ment. Eapir re ALrorD agree with Braune: 
«The simple dative of form, that distinctive and 
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oft Mayen with reason insists that it is not contemporane- 
but is: “after he had blotted out,’ etc. “The 
J < of redemption in Christ must occur before the 


‘toua ad take place.” “Dust dihg pours 





well known form which the handwriting as- 
sumed.—R.] The dative is. not=consisting in 
commandments, (CAnvin), nor instead of the 
genitive (CAsTELLIO), nor to be joined to xaé’ 
7 4@v (CALov.), nor connected with both the pre- 
ceding expressions (WINER’s Gram., p. 206); as 
little does it belong to “‘ having blotted out’’ in 
the sense: with reference to ordinances (Sret- 
GER, HartEss on Eph. i. 1), or through the 
gospel doctrine of faith (the Greek fathers), 
ScHENKEL joins it with what follows appealing 
to Actsi. 22: did rveipartoc ayiov ob¢ éeAéEaro, 
and Buierxk also without sufficient grounds. 

Which was contrary to us.—This relative 
clause is only an emphatic repetition of xa’ judy 
(Meyer), and not to be distinguished from it as 
is done by BENGEL: contra esse et inimicum esse 
differunt, sicut status belli et ipsa pugna. [ELuicorr: 
‘*an expansion of the preceding: it was hostile 
not merely in its direction and aspects, but 
practically and definitely.” There is no idea of 
secret hostility, sub contrarius.—R. 

And he has taken it out of the way.— 
The perfect denotes the completed, still efficient 
fact; the handwriting is not only blotted out, 
it is removed entirely, and this continues to be so. 
Thus the transition from the participial to the fi- 
nite construction is explained (as i, 26; Winer’s 
Gram. p. 583). The mode of taking it away is 
described: By nailing it to his cross [-‘to the 
cross.”—R.] It was the law rather than Christ, 
which was slain and done away with on the 
cross, because He bore the curse of the law, took 
away its condemnation. Men slew Christ, but 
the Lord slew the law on the cross. Gal. ii. 18; 
2 Pet. ii. 24. [There seems to be no ground for 
the opinion, that there is here an allusion to 
the cancelling of a bond, by driving a nail 
through it, although Worpsworrk expresses the 
thought thus strikingly: ‘*He nailed the bond 
of our debt to the Tree, and as by the Tree in 
Paradise we became debtors to God in the first 
Adam, so by the Tree in Calvary we received re- 
mission of our debt in the Second Adam.”—R. ] 

Ver. 15. And having spoiled principali- 
ties and powers.—’Avexdvuodmevoc, found 
only here and iii. 9. It denotes the result of the 
contest against the wicked angels (comp. i. 16; 
ii. 10; Eph. ii. 2; vi. 11, 12), and has an em- 
phatic position at the beginning of the sentence 
before the finite verb. Bunaen: gui angelos 
bonas colebant, malos timebant ; neu‘rum jure. The 
verb is well rendered by the Vulgate: exspoli- 
ans. The middle signification, which is unmis- 
takable in iii. 9, falls into the back ground here. 

Two points are open to discussion here: 1. 

hat is the meaning of arexdvoduevoc? 2. What 
is the reference in ra¢ dpydc kai rac éEovciac? 1, 
The more common interpretation is as above, 
‘“*having spoiled,”” but Worpswortn, Exxicort, 
Atrorp, render ‘having divested himself of,” 
‘‘ putting off,” giving the middle sense. 2. Of 
what did He divest Himself? Here the com- 
mentators above mentioned differ. WorpswortH 
and Exxicort, taking Christ as the subject, refer 
‘* principalities and powers” to opposing hostile 
powers of evil, and follow Hilary, Augustine, in 
explaining thus: the powers of evil had power 
against Christ, as mortal in His flesh: He di- 
vested Himself of His flesh, by thus doing He di- 
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vested Himself of them. See Worpsworrn’s full 
notes upholding this view. Still it seems to be a 
forced interpretation. ALrorp does not admit 
that these principalities and powers are infernal 
potentates. He considers that the angelic agency 
(Gal. iii. 19) in the giving of the law is referred 
to, and these ‘put off’? by the abrogation and 
taking away of the law, God manifesting Him- 
self henceforward without a vail in the exalted 
Person of Jesus. This too seems forced. The 
view so strongly supported by Meyer, which 
takes God as the subject, ‘spoiling’ as the 
meaning of the participle, and the infernal 
powers as referred to in ‘principalities and 
powers,” is preferable to either of the others, 
on the ground of simplicity and accordance with 
the subsequent context.—R.] Thus deprived of 
their power, stripped of their armor as it were, 
in their helplessness: He made a shew of 
them with boldness.—’Ed ety dricev (only 
here and Matt. i. 19 ) has God as its subject, who 
now as ina triumph makes a show to their shame 
and His honor: the subject being the same as 
that of azexdvoduevoc, it is not repeated. ’Ev 
nappnoiqis ‘frankly and freely” (frank und 
frei), and denotes the confidence and certainty of 
the complete, permanent victory (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 
28) [Lance’s Commentary, p. 82.—R.] Openly” 
(Luter) [and E. V.] is already found in the 
verb. [The idea of putting to shame (apadecy- 
patioa) does not necessarily belong to the sim- 
ple verb. ALForD, to carry out his view of the 
object of the verb, renders év rappyoia ‘in open- 


ness ”’ of speech, declaring and revealing by the’ 


cross, that there is none but Christ the Head of 
all principalities and powers. For this there 
seems to be no good support.—R. ] 

Triumphing over them in it. — Here 
OptauBebvoac aitéve means “triumphing 
over them,” while 2 Cor. ii. 14: OpiauBeboag juac 
has the force of the Hiphil: ‘making us to tri- 
umph.” ‘Them’ means the persons conceived 
of as ‘‘ principalities and powers.” “Ev airo 
denotes the place of contest, the cross (ver. 14). 
It is not *—=in Christo (Benaet), [ALrorp, margin 
of English Bible—R.]. It was precisely ‘the 
cross, this symbol of shame and sorrow, which 
was the place of victory over the enemies of God” 
(ScHENKEL). 

[On the whole verse, see Eaprz. Both he and 
Braune agree entirely with Meyer, whose exe- 
gesis of this passage is highly satisfactory. 
Worpswortu is unusually full and valuable on 
this section, though his comments belong more 
properly to the homiletical department. Ettr- 
coT?’s exegesis is modified by his taking Christ 
as the subject throughout.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Paul’s care of the Churches. Great is the 
sympathy of Paul, who not only has in eye and 
mind, as the Epistles to the Corinthians show, 
all the members of a Christian congregation, but 
fraternally remembers in prayer and paternally 
cares for with his counsel, all congregations of 
the Church of his Lord, even those personally 


.* [The original omits “not,” but it is an obvious typo- 
ee error, which I have corrected without hesitation. 








unknown to him, whenever, as in this case, — 
through the coming of Epaphras to him, a way 
of God’s pointing out is opened to him. He does — 
not step aside from his calling, from his immedi- 
ate sphere of duty, but takes root in the soil ap- 
pointed to him and bears fruit, but fruit for 
many without, as far as in him lies, for all. No 
one can appeal to the Apostle and his part in 
the great work, who does not take root and bear 
fruit in his own immediate calling, as though it 
were too narrow for him. 

2. Error a calamity. The Apostle regards er- 
ror and entanglement therein as calamity and 
sorrow, which begins with wavering and uncer- 
tainty, and has its root in moral deficiency. 
Hence his sympathizing solicitude, hence his 
mwapakaieiv directed to their xapdiacg (ver. 2). 
[Eapie: “The conflict of error with truth could 
not but lead to distraction and mental turmoil; 
and in proportion to their misconception of the 
gospel, or their confusion of idea with regard to 
its spirit, contents and aim, would be their loss of 
that peace and solace, which the new religion 
had imparted to them.”—R. ] 

8. Christian unity. That saying of Rupertrus ~ 
MELDENIUS in the seventeenth century: in ne- 
cessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in utrisque 
caritas, could have been taken from ver. 2, where 
‘‘in love” sets forth the subjective, and ‘unto 
full knowledge of the mystery of God” the ob- 
jective moment of true unity. The “ mystery” is 
the *‘ necessary ” matter, in which there must be 
unity ; for a) as to its nature it is entirely God's 
affeir ; 6) as to its purport it is the fulness of all 
wisdom and knowledge, the treasury of all truth in 
the world and the plan of salvation in the king- 
dom of God; c) as to its position it isa fact re- 
vealed and revealing in Christ; d) as to its end, it 
reaches into eternity ; e) as to its mission, it guides 
protectingly through tme with its errors and 
dangers; f) as to its requirements, it concerns 
believing acceptance and living therein. [Be-living, 
which is implied etymologically and practically 
in believing.—R.] Accordingly the one centre of 
both the mystery and the unity is Christ in His 
Being and work. [Still more if we adopt the 
reading which makes Christ Himself the mystery. 
The one ‘ necessary ”’ matter, about which there 
must be unity, is the answer to the question, 
‘‘what think ye of Christ ?”—R.] 

4. The Being of Christ is all the fulness of the 
Godhead in bodily reality (ver. 9). This Paul- 
ine statement is related to the Johannine; ‘the 
Word became flesh ;” the latter gives prominence 
to the historical incarnation, the former to the 
permanent state of the Exalted One. 

5. The Work of Christ is pre-supposed as that 
of a mediator, who suffered death upon the Cross — 
as an atonement for us, whom God the Father — 
has raised again, in order that this fact of salva- 
tion should be made of benefit to us; it is essen- — 
tially of an ethical nature. 

6. Salvation is essentially a new life, the cause 
of which is God (the subject in vers. 13-15), the — 
mediation of which is in Christ, resting objectively 
upon Christ's death on the Cross, whereby 
—_ of sin nee best provided, ie ace 
and curse of the law done'away, the po 
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kingdom of darkness broken, and beg 
Jectively with faith, the principle of the 
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types of which are found both in the Old Testa- 


ment and the life of Christ. The circumcision 
of the Old Testament corresponds with baptism in 
the New; both point, formally, to a putting away, 
the former partially, to a separation, the latter 
totally, to a dying, since the immersion points to 
the burial of Christ (vers. 11, 12; Rom. vi. 84); 
materially, both apply to the flesh, on which the 
sinful nature depends; the dying, being buried 
and rising again of Christ are events in His life 
which the believer, in contrast with the world, in 
and about him, must experience in his inner, 
moral life. In Christ, therefore, that is fulfilled, 
which before Him was only hinted at, prefigured; 
and only from Him and in Him, by means of 
faith, can the participation in this fulfilment be 
gained. [Eapre: ‘The Apostle looks on cir- 
cumcision and baptism as being closely con- 
nected—the spiritual blessing symbolized by 
both being of a similar nature; though, proba- 
bly, it would be straining this connection to 
allege it as a proof that baptism has been in all 
points ordained for the Church in room of cir- 
cumcision.”—To this may be added that just so 
far as we can refer to this passage in support. of 
any mode of baptism, to the same extent we can 
find in it a proof of the connexion between bap- 
tism and circumcision. If we press it in the 
first direction, we must also in the second, as 
Braune does. Whatever may be gained from it 
in support of immersion, is equally gained for 
pxedo-baptism.—R. ] 

7. Sin has so widely developed its power, that 
not only does every man stand under that power, 
but each man entirely: he is dead in his sinful 
doing and sinful being (ver. 13), so that he must 
be born again. It is the first power, which 
Christ endured to the uttermost and, sinlessly, 
victoriously, overcame on the cross in His propi- 
tiatory death. With the pardon of sin the new 
life begins. 

8. The law, given on account of sin and against 
it as an external one, is contrary to man in his 
sin as his accuser. In Christ it is fulfilled, in 
Him it is satisfied. Against Him it can present 
no accusation and no guilt: He is the Fulfilled. 
Bodily law, which He has at once upheld and 
torn; upheld on the side of righteousness, torn 
and done away with on the side of the accuser 
and the curse. Only when the law is satisfied, 
is it done and done away; this has taken place 
in Christ and takes place only in Him. 

9. The kingdom of darkness, the spiritual pow- 
ers of evil have in sin their power over man, but 


lost it on the sinless Redeemer ; in the atoning 


death of Christ, they gained a victory which was 
their defeat. Only he who lives to the flesh, re- 
mains under the dominion of the Evil one: who- 
ever dies to sin and the flesh with Christ is 
snatched from this and has a share in the victory 
of Christ. 

- 10. All mental culture, even the bloom of an or- 
ganic science, of a philosophy, a love of wisdom, 
which is merely the intellectual product of the 
human mind, which does not proceed out of a 
moral life founded on Christ’s life and rooted in 
Him, is idle, empty deceit and illusion, That 
which is most elegant, most noble and great 
without Christ is only elementary, imperfect in 
comparison with what He offers: the simplest, 


plainest of what is offered in Him, exceeds that 
in value. An humble Christian has and can do 
and knows, more and better than an unchristian 
philosopher. What is Christian alone is worthy 
of humanity, humane. As truly Christian life 
surpasses any other nobly moral life, so truly 
Christian opinion is more important and more 
truthful than any otherwise important specula- 
tive knowledge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not meddle in spheres and activities, which 
do not concern you, but, with the gifts entrusted 
to you, labor in the calling to which you are ap- 
pointed ; do not seek only for intimate friends 
of the same mind and station as yourself, per-» 
haps in wider circles, to make amends for those 
indolent or opposed about you.—Take no offence 
at the ocean depth of the mystery of Redemption 
in Christ; the pearls of truth and wisdom, thou 
canst only find there. Before the truths become 
a harvest which we gather in, they are dul 
‘clouds in the distance, or ere in the depths.— 
What thou receivest as seed, return as blossom, 
what thou receivest as blossom, return as fruit.— 
Only the fellowship which has its cement in 
love, has its eternal end in true knowledge.—En- 
tering into worldly mental culture without, thou 
not only losest something, but art thyself lost; 
lost to God and bound to human principles; you 
forego a blessed eternity, as you gaily go down 
the stream of time. No stand-points are more 
inferior than those without Christ, however well 
esteemed they may be of men.—Three powers 
are to be feared: 1) the power of Satan who 
stands behind the flesh and its motions; 2) the 
power of the flesh, that breaks out in sin; 8) 
the power of the law, that appears against our 
sin as accuser. 

Catvin :—Ver. 15. No tribunal so magnificent, 
no regal throne so glorious, no triumphal pomp 
so splendid, no chariot so sublime, as was that 
gibbet upon which Christ overcame death and 
the devil, the prince of death, whom He utterly 
bruised under His feet. 

Srarke :—There are three excellent peculiari- 
ties, which must be found in a preacher, and also 
in any Christian, if he would make others know a 
matter; 1) that he himself be certain of its truth; 
2) that he be able rightly to convince others of 
the same; 8) that he have a good end in view. 
—As a mother, who has children suffering in 
various degrees of sickness, attends most to the 
one who lies lowest, but never on that account 
permits herself to neglect or slight the others, 
so an instructor cares most for those hearers, 
who are in the most dangerous circumstances ; 
yet not so as to forget or neglect the others.—See 
what belongs to genuine Christianity ; a wealth 
and certainty of faith, a knitting together of 
hearts in love, a walk in Christ.—When we 
rightly know and have Christ, we know and have 
enough, though we know and have nothing else. 
—God’s word is an inexhaustible mine full of 
treasures and riches; seek! dig! test! you 
will find one after another unto your spiritual 
and eternal delight.—Rational speeches are not 
always the truth, nor are learning and skill always 





a certain evidence of truth.—lf we are rooted 
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in Christ, we must prove by bearing fruit as trees 
of righteousness. Are we built on Christ, we 
must stand steadfast and unmovable, so that no 
winds and rains of affliction can overthrow us. 
A good inflow makes a good outflow; he who 
takes in much, can and must also give out much. 
Since then believers receive so much from and in 
Christ, so their active gratitude must flow copi- 
ously forth in unremitting obedience. — The 
Church is not a school of sages, where each can 
display the fanciful dreams of his reason.—In 
matters of faith the reason is an unfaithful 
and deceitful guide, that delivers us to error and 
delusion. The gospel is the true Christian phi- 
losophy, transcending all science, all human in- 
stitutions, from which it can accept no law.— 
God is the creditor, we His debtors. 1) He is 
Omniscient, we cannot conceal a debt from Him; 
2) He isalmighty, He can exact the debt by force; 
3) He is just, He will and must be paid; 4) He 
is omnipresent, none canescape Him. Who must 
not fear on this account ? 

GeRLAcH :—To every man, unenlightened, fol- 
lowing his own wisdom, the mystery, plainly as 
it is revealed in the gospel, is closed, as to the 
blind eye the sun at mid day does not shine. But 
whoever knows how to study this great book, 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, finds all 
knowledge therein. Humility opens the book, 
faith reads it, and love understands it.—[Jesus 
Christ; 1) The way on which the Christians 
walk; 2) the root from which they draw all their 
life-sap, 3) the foundation on which their whole 
inner life should rest.—R. ] 

RieceR:—In natural things man prefers see- 
ing all with his own eyes, and resting on his 
own observation rather than on what others can 
tell him. In the kingdom of grace however, one 
must be of such a tender heart, that he from the 
‘*being knit together in love,” accepts much that 
others have experienced.—Among the Corinthians 
there was more of intelligence and knowledge, 
but less of submissive love reaching to others. 
On this account he pruned their knowledge and 
guided them to growing strength in love. Among 
the Colossians there was more of tractable love, 
but without sufficient light. Hence he had a 
conflict, that their obedient love should not be 
abused, but that they might acquire minds ex- 
pert in examination.—The Apostle’s word of in- 
citement : walk in Him, means more than follow- 
ing in His footsteps, it signifies, that for such a 
walk as He walked, all strength is derived from 
Christ, that the walk is a fruit borne from Chris+ 
the vine.—In the time when God permitted the 
heathen to walk their own ways, He yet granted 
some footprints, from which something of Him 
and His truth could be made an object of search. 
On the part of God these were given as servicea- 
ble rudiments, but on the part of men they did 
not remain purely so. And if now-a-days any 
one will extol these as the choice relics of anti- 
quity, it isas though some one should devote him- 
self to a heap of sweepings, to find there a lost 
pearl. 

ScHLEIERMACHER.—Ripeness of understanding 
in regard to the kingdom of God and intelligence 
respecting the things of this world are not to- 
gether (Matt. xi. 25; Luke xvi. 8).—Love fur- 
thers the growth and maturity of the under- 


standing.—[Why we continue in Christ? He 
has 1) not only the words of eternal life, but 2) 
the power of eternal life.—R.] 
HreusNER:—Unity, firm knitting together, in- 
corporation in love, increases the ‘‘ plerophy” 
[tAnjpogiac fulness, made an adjective in E. V. 
ver. 2.—R.]: the correct, firm conviction, the 
confidence in our insight, when we are certain 
of the matter.—External discipline and order 
must ever accompany faith in the life of the 
Church. Paul mentions their ‘order’ first, 
because it first meets the eye.—In Christian 
faith there must be constancy. Growth therein 
is necessary, but change is destructive-—Man 
may learn to know himself from the wisdom of 
the world, but it cannot help him.—He who has 
the fulness, can give abundantly. In Christ 
we have abundance, all others let us hunger. 
Christ’s word satisfies, contents the soul.—All, 
whom Christ has not awakened, are to be re- 
garded as still dead.—[He who remains urdger 
Christ’s standard, conquers.—R. ] 
PAssAVANT:—What now-a-days is so gladly 
fshunned by many pious people, sometimes as 
dangerous, again as unprofitable, the Apostle 
here holds to be necessary, aye, he labors and 
struggles to bring souls thither. He would 
know of no poverty of spirit, which, made up of 
sheer laziness and cowardice, is willingly satis- 
fied with superficial knowledge of saving truth: 
he insisted rather upon that riches of knowledge 
and of spirit, which contributes to the genuine 
poverty of an humble spirit. He would know 
of no blind or dim faith, but of open seeing eyes. 
He sought to produce in the Colossians a clear 
understanding, a plenitude of knowledge,—that 
their knowledge might suffer from no defects, 
be diseased from no obscurations or fluctuations, 
that might profoundly penetrate and gaze into 
the mystery of God and the Father.—-Gratitude 
then helps us to stand, and joyously stand fast 
before every foreign spirit, before every foreign 
power, in every temptation and conflict; it isa 
rock, from which the darts of unbelief rebound. 
When the Roman proconsul on the judgment-seat 
urged that holy man Polycarp to curse Jesus 
Christ to save his life, the martyr answered, 
‘For eighty-six years I have served Him: He 
has never yet done me harm. How can I blas- 
pheme my King, who has saved me ?’’—* Vain 
deceit,” Paul calls all human worldly wisdom 
and doctrine, which knows nothing of one true 
God; ‘tradition of men, rudiments of the 
world,” all that oriental philosophy, which with 
its old and new twilight, its destructive atmo- 
sphere, marred the divine doctrine, it would en- 
large and complete,—* vain deceit,” that Jewish 
leaven, which through its ancient consequence, 
through use and abus¢ of the Mosaic ordinances. 
and principles, threatened to rob the disciples of 
their new freedom, or stint them therein, to put 
again upon them ‘ta yoke which neither their 
fathers nor they themselves were able to bear.” — 
For the Reformation festival [October 31st, an- 
niversary of the nailing of Luther’s theses on 
the church-door at Wittenberg, 1517.—R.] (ver. 
6-9). How do we prove ourselves abundantly 
grateful for the regeneration of our Church? If_ 
we 1) hold fast to the ground of salvation, which 
it proclaims to us; 2) use the means of salvation, 
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which it offers to us; 3) walk in the way of sal- 
vation, which it prescribes to us. 

[Bispina:—Ver. 6. Notice that Paul here 
says, ‘tye have received Christ,” not the doctrine 
of Christ. True faith is a spiritual communion ; 
for in faith we receive not only the doctrine of 
Christ, but Himself, into us: in faith He Him- 
self dwells in us: we cannot separate Christ, as 
Eternal Truth and His doctrine.—R. ] 

[Bishop AnpREewes:—Ver. 14. If one be in 
debt and danger of the law, to have a brother 
of the same blood, made of the same woman, will 
little avail him, except he will come also ‘‘ under 
the law,” i. ¢., become his surety, and undertake 
for him. And such was our estate. ‘The hand- 
writing,” our bond, we had forfeited. This 
debt of ours was no money debt, we were not 
sub lege pecuniaria, but capitalii; and the debt of 
@ capital law is death. He paid that to the full, 
and having paid it ‘blotted out the hand-writ- 
ing,”’ cancelled the sentence of the law.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 1. We can think, and pray and 
be concerned for one another at the greatest 
distance; the communion of the saints is a spir- 
itual thing.—Ver. 2. The prosperity of the soul 
is the best prosperity. Great knowledge and 
strong faith make a soulrich. The more inti- 
mate communion we have with our fellow Christ- 
ians, the more the soul prospers.—Vers. 6, 7, a 
sovereign antidote against seducers.—They who 
pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk 
in the way of the world, are turned away from 
following after Christ.—It is not enough to put 
away some one particular sin, but we must put off 
the whole body of them.—We have communion 
with Christ in His whole undertaking. We are 
both buried and rise with Him, and both are 
signified by our baptism; not that there is any- 
thing in the sign or ceremony of baptism, whick 
represent this burying and rising, any more than 
the crucifixion of Christ is represented by any 
visible resemblance in the Lord’s Supper.— 
Christ’s death was the death of our sins; Christ’s 
resurrection is the quickening of our souls. The 
Redeemer conquered by dying. See His crown 
of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Never 
had the Devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow 
given toit, as was given by the Lord Jesus.—R. | 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 1. The men of the world lit- 
tle understand, and less consider, what burthen 
of care lies upon the ministers of Christ, for, and 
on behalf of the whole Church of Christ in gene- 
ral, which is continually in danger of being cor- 
rupted by false teachers, who everywhere lie in 
wait to deceive.—Ver. 15. Christ’s bloody cross 
was a chariot of triumph unto Him. Lord! whilst 
thou wert bleeding and racking upon the gibbet 





for us, thou wert then rejoicing and triumphing 
for the benefits redounding to us.—R. ] 

[Eapie :—Ver. 1. Like the caged bird beating 
its bared and bleeding breast against the wires 
of its prison, as it hears the repeated cry of its 
unseen young ones, the Apostle turned ever and 
anon toward those churches—nor did he idly 
chafe in his confinement, but he wrote this let- 
ter.—Ver. 4. The traveller who has already 
made some progress, but who begins gradually 
to doubt and debate, to lose faith in himself, and 
wonder whether he is in the right way at all, is 
prepared to listen to the suggestions of any one 
who, under semblance of disinterested friendship, 
may advise to a path of danger and ruin.—No 
philosophy ever dreamed of such an awful ex- 
pedient as God robed in humanity, and in that 
nature dying to redeem His guilty creatures— 
whose name, nature and legal liabilities He had 
assumed: and such a scheme never found a place 
in any system of jurisprudence—what men have 
sought in deep and perplexing speculations on 
the order and origin of all things, they will find 
in this mystery.—The hallowed sphere of walk 
is ‘‘in Him,” but beyond this barrier are sin and 
danger, false philosophies and mazy entangle- 
ments.—Any philosophy not ** after Christ” must 
be earthly and delusive. It has missed the cen- 
tral truth—is amused with the stars, but forget- 
ful of the sun.—Though the scar of circumcision 
might attest a nationality, it was no certificate 
of personal character—but wherever ‘tke flesh” 
was parted with, there was the guarantee of in. 
dividual pvrity and progress.—The nails which 
killed Christ pierced the sentence of doom,— 
gave egress to the blood which canceled it, and 
inflicted at the same time a mortal wound on the 
hosts of darkness.—R. } 

[Barnes :—We should be on our guard against 
the seductive arts of false teachers. It is, in 
general, a safe rule for a Christian to abide by 
the views which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted (ver. 6). 
Then the heart was tender—there are some 
things in which the heart judges bette: than the 
head.—If at any time we can ascertain what are 
the prevalent views of Christ, we can easily see 
what is the prevailing character of the theology 
of that age.— Vers. 11-15. Christ has laid us 
under the highest obligations to serve Him. He 
has enabled us to put off our sins; He has raised 
us from spiritual death to spiritual life; He has 
removed the old ordinances that were against 
us, and has made religion easy and pleasant; 
He has subdued our enemies and triumphed over 
them.—R. } 
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5. Two special warnings. 


(Cuaprer II. 16-23.) 


16 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink [in eating or in drinking],’ 
or in respect of a holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days [of sabbaths] :? 
17 Which® are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ [Christ’s]. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility [arbitrarily in hu- 
mility]* and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not? 
19 seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind [lit., the mind of his flesh], And not hold- 
ing the Head, from which [whom]* all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered [being supplied], and knit together, increaseth with the increase 
20 of God. Wherefore [omit Wherefore]' if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
21, 22 (Touch not; taste not; handle not; Which all are to perish with the using ;) [for 
destruction in the consumption :]* after the commandments and doctrines of men? 
23 Which things have indeed a shew [repute] of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, 
and neglecting [unsparingness]® of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of 
the flesh [only to the satisfying of the flesh].”° 


1 Ver.16—'Bpdoer H év récet, the act of eating or of drinking, See Exec. Notes. The reading is doubtful: &. 
A.C. D. F. K. L. Rec. most versions; Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 7), Ellicott, Wordsworth read 7. B. Tischendorf (ed. 2), 
Alford, Braune: «ai. The critical defence of te former reading is: “the common association of Bp@ots and wots would 
very naturally suggest the displacement of 4 tor the more usual xai”—of the latter: «ai would readily be altered to 7 to 
suit the rest of the sentence. Both are so plausible, that the reading 7 can safely be adopted on uncial authority. As to 
the meaning as affected by the readings, see Exec. NorEes.—R.] 

2 Ver.16.—[2aBBartwy, literally “ sabbaths,” here=the singular.—R.] 

3 Ver. 17.—. A. D. E. F. read &; B. las 6, which is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [So Lachmann, Meyer. 
Alford is undecided, but gives 6 in his text. Ellicott considers the reading 6 not improbable, but insufficiently attested. 
Here also it is best to follow the mass of uncial MSS., with Rec. Tischendorf, and others. E. V. “ which are” is correct in 
that case—The reading Xpicrod (rod omitted), Tischendorf, Ellicott, is preferable. Hence “‘Christ’s,” poss. gen. Eadie, 
Ellicott, Rhemish, Lachmann and Alford insert tod (N. A. B. C.).—R.] 

4 Ver. 18.—[@ €éAwv. Braune renders “ willkiirlich.” There is such diversity in interpretation that nothing more defi- 
nite could be given in the text, and this will serve to show the one point of agreement among our modern commentators, 
viz, that the E. V. is incorrect.—R. f : 

5 Ver. 18.—My is added in §\., where it was originally wanting, as in A. B. and others; but it is not to be omitted, 
[Ovx« is also found, but 2% is the proper form of the negative here. See Exec. Norges. The reading of Rec. has preponder- 
ant external authority, 6 MSS., nearly all cursives: supported by most versions, Tischendorf, Ellicott. Lachmann, Meyer, 
Alford reject the negative,—and this view affectg}the exegesis of the latter two.—R.] 

oo = oad o%, masculine, Christ the Personal Head, hence “ whom;” “which” in E. V. doubtless stands for 
“ whom.”—R. 


, 
7 Ver. 20.—[Odv of Rec. and the article before Xp. “ have the authority of al/ the MSS. against them and are properly 


rejected by all modern editors” (Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver. 22.[The E. V. is indistinct,—the rendering given above presents the interpretation of Braune, Eadie, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth. The parenthesis should perhaps include this last clause only.—R. 

23.—['A @ecdiéa, “unsparingness.” So Eadie, Ellicott (“unsparing treatment”), Alford, Davies, and older 

English versions similarly.—R. ] 

10 Ver, 23.—[This is the interpretation of Braune, Meyer, Ellicott and others. See Exec. Norges. More modifications 
might well be made, but this slight change sufficiently indicates the view upheld below.—R.} 

|The tex Hs of this short passage, containing not less than 9 dag Aeyéueva, is remarkably well established and free from 
variations.—R. | 


judge;”’ the connexion defines it more closely: 
allow no one the right to judge and to condemn 


EGETICA T . A 
axe pain tghieccies ee you, if you do not respond to such demands. 





The first warning, against a fleshly legality. 
Vers. 16, 17. 

Vers. 16. Let no man therefore judge 
you.—Since the personality of the readers is 
strongly emphasized by the position of the 
words: tic bmae in sharp contrast, ‘‘there- 
fore” refers to what was said above (vers. I-15), 
especially to their endowments and position in 
Christ: not merely however to the doing away 
of the Mosaic law (Meyer and others), Benerw: 
ex. v. 8-15 deducitur igitur. Kpivew means ‘to 





The warning is found in this,—permitting their 
action to be determined by this (BueEK). Nemi- 
nem, qui vos judicare conatur, audiatis (BENGEL). 
He treats of Christian, gospel freedom. LuTHER: 
Let no one make conscience for you (see also 
Rom. xiv. 22). It is not therefore—xaraxpivéto 
(Barnr). 

In eating or in drinking.—’E» denotes the 
sphere, the point where the judgment was exer- 
cised, as Rom. ii. 1. Bpdoee and récec set 
forth the act of eating and drinking—food is 
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BpOua; drink, wéua (Rom. xiv. 17; 2 Cor. ix. 
10; 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 4; Heb. ix. 10). As the 
Mosaic law had (Lev. vii. 10-27) prohibitions 
respecting food alone, and forbade wine only to 
the Nazarites (Numbers vi. 3), and during the 
time of priestly service (Levit. x. 9), the false 


teachers had certainly gone beyond this and 


heightened asceticism for Christians (Matt. xxiii. 
24; Rom. xiv. 21). It is a false view, that there 
is here only a consonance without further signi- 
ficance (De Werte). Whether all indulgence in 
meat (OLSHAUSEN) or in wine (SCHENKEL) was 
forbidden, does not appear from the context. 
Or in respect of a holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of sabbaths.—After ‘eating 
and drinking,” joined with the copulative « ai, 
the disjunctive union with 7 follows, because the 
Apostle passes over to another matter. [It is 
true that eating and drinking may form one cate- 
gory, but in view of the doubtful reading, there is 
no sufficient critical or exegetical ground for pre- 
ferring to make the above distinction.—R.] ‘Ev 
pépec, in respect of, in the point of (2 Cor. iii. 
10; ix. 3; comp. WinER’s Gram. p. 571), denotes 
the category, which includes the species: éopriec, 
festum annum, voyunviac, in mense, oaBdatwr, in 
hebdomade (Bence) ; the diversity is indicated 
by 7 instead of «ai. The threefold order of 1 
Chron. xxiii. 81; 2 Chron. ii. 4; xxxi. 3, is 
transposed, Comp. Gal. iv. 10. It is incorrect 
to apply it to partial observances of festivals 
(Curysostom and others), or to make it—vicibus 
festorum (MELANCHTHON), or=ne ulla quidem eorum 
ex parte (Suicer); Brza and others inexactly in- 
terpret by respectu. [The E. V. ‘‘in respect of” 
is exact enough, as it certainly suggests the 
idea of a category,=in the matter of.—R. 
Christians should not permit themselves to be 
bound to Jewish festivals in their worship of 
God; neither to the three great annual feasts, 
nor the new moons, nor the Sabbath ; o48Gara— 
o438arov, Matt. xii. 1; Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 
14; xvi. 13; it does not refer to the triple Sab- 
bath (jubilee year, Sabbatic year, weekly Sab- 
bath, HeumANN [Barngs]). BrEnGEL: hic signi- 
jicanter positus; nam sabbata dicuntur dies singuli 
hebdomados. Thus Ianatius contends against 
the cafBarifew as well as against Judaism in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians, 9. [The passage 
reads in English: ‘no longer observing Sab- 
baths, but keeping the Lord’s day.”—Eapiz :— 
‘‘nor were they to hallow the ‘Sabbaths,’ for 
these had served their purpose, and the Lord’s 
Day was now to be a season of loftier joy, as it 
commemorates a more august event than either 
the creation of the universe, or the exodus from 
Egypt. The new religion is too free and exu- 
berant to be trained down to ‘times and seasons’ 
like its tame and rudimental predecessor, Its 
feast is daily, for every day is holy; its moon 
never wanes, and its serene tranquility is an 
unbroken Sabbath.” The Jewish Sabbath was 
kept by the early Christians as well as the 
Lord’s Day. The practice was condemned finally 
at a council in the neighboring city of Laodicea. 
—WorvswortH: ‘“oafBdrwv, the Seventh Day 
Sabbath, the Jewish Sabbath, which as far as it 
was the seventh day Rest, had been filled by 
Christ resting in the grave. The position of the 
‘day is changed, but the proportion remains un- 





changed, and has received new strength and 
sanction by its consecration to Christ under the 
gospel in the Lord’s Day.” —R. } 

Ver. 17. Which are a shadow of things 
to come.—This verse is a proof of the warning. 
"O [see critical notes; the meaning is the same 
if the reading 4 be adopted.—R. ] comprises all as 
a unit, and means: this (eating, drinking, feasts 
according to the precepts of the laws of Moses) is 
‘*a shadow of things to come.” 2««d, umbra vitxe 
expers (BENGEL), is not—oxaypagia, sketched in 
outline with charcoal, ‘ silhouette” (CALVIN and 
others), since its antithesis here is not eikav, but 
odjua. It denotes the typical in the Mosaic law, 
not exactly the unsubstantialness (MryYER) or 
the transitoriness (SpENER), and not at all the 
darkness (Muscuuus); for it gives certain inti- 
mation of the substance of the reality, and truth 
of the “things to come” (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). 
‘Eoriv denotes the permanent nature of the 
former things; it is not—7v, but the commands 
and institutions have and retain a typical mean- 
ing. Ta uéAdovra are future things, the things 
of aidy péAAwy, not like this (ScHENKEL), nor 
is dyafév to be supplied, from Heb. x. 1. These 
things vast a shadow into the aidyv ovtoc, so that 
the light, as well as the ~éAAovra, standing in the 
light, are before us. So long as one walks in the 
shadow, holds to it, he is not in the aid@v péAAwr, 
which began with the appearing of Christ, not 
to begin first with His parousia (Meyer); for 
there is added: 

But the body is Christ’s (Winer’s Gram. 
p- 495).—This refers to the presence of the aidv 
péAAwv, which had already entered. However, 
he, who still holds to the ordinances of the law, 
and allows himself to be governed by erring and 
erroneous men, not by Christ, does not hold to 
Him, is not yet in the Messianic kingdom und 
age, as he may and should be. The passage 
treats of a point of view rather than a point of 
time. See 1 Jno. ii. 8 [Lanaz, Comm. p. 53.] 
‘But the body” is in contrast with ‘ shadow,” 
fulfilment, full substance and life of ‘‘the things to 
come.” ’Eoriv isto be joined to Xprortod; 
to Him as Head and Lord (vers. 6,19) it be- 
longs; He has the direction of the ‘things to 
come,” is the antithesis of t¢ (ver. 16). It is 
neither: ad Christum pertinet, ab eo solo petenda 
est (GRoTIUS), ex Christo pendet (StoRR), appeared 
in Christ (HuTHER), nor is c&ua to be repeated 
with Xpcorov (BENGEL), certainly it is not—the 
Christian Church (ScHENKEL); as little is oxd 
the Jewish Church. [WorpswortH: od@ya is 
substantial reality. ALFORD incorrectly asserts 
that the Apostle could not thus have spoken, if 
the ordinance of the Sabbath had been, in any 
form, of lasting obligation in the Christian 
Church. Against this view, see ELuicort in loco 
and his references, also WorpswortH, Sermon 
44, Christian Sunday.—R.] The joining of this 
clause to the following verse (Greek Fathers) is 
objectionable, because it obviously belongs to the 
antecedent context, and does not belong to imac, 

Against superstitious worship of angels (vers. 18, 

9 


er. 18, Let no man beguile you of your 
reward.—Mvy7deic¢ corresponds with pu te, 
ver. 16, and introduces a warning. [Eaprx re- 
marks the uniform use of the singular in these 
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warnings, as contrasted with the plural used in 
Galatians. ‘Either he marks out one noted 
leader, or he merely individualizes for the sake 
of emphasis.” Probably the latter.—R.] Here 
too the stress is laid'upon the object iuac, placed 
inanemphatic position. KarafSpaBevérw cor- 
responds with xpivérw (ver. 16). The word is rare, 
but Attic (Demosthenes adv. Midiam, c. 25), hence 
not a Cilician provincialism (JERomE) ; BpaBeberv 
is to be a BpaGeue [7. e., the awarder of prizes in 
the games.—R.], to perform such an office, 
rapaBpaBeberv is to do this partially, unjustly, in 
favor of or against a competitor, xaraSpaSevew 
denotes definitely the hostile intent against one 
entitled to the prize. The prize (Soa@eiov, Phil. 
iii. 14: ‘of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus :” 1 Cor. ix. 24) is the imperishable crown 
(1 Cor. ix. 25) “of righteousness” (2 Tim. iv. 
8; ii. 5), ‘of life” (Jas. i, 12), “of glory” (1 
Pet. v. 4). Hence it is not to be interpreted as 
Christian freedom (Grorivs) or the honor and 
prize of true Christian worship (De Werrs), nor 
is the verb—«araxpivey (BAEHR and others). 
The following thought is not remote from, but 
not in, the passage; Ne quis brabeutx potestatem 
usurpans atque adeo potestate abutens, vos currentes 
moderetur perperamque prescribat, quid sequi ; 
quid fugere debeatis, brabeum accepturi (BENGEL— 
similarly Beza). _LurHer is incorrect: let no 
one frustrate youin your aim; Vulgate also: 
nemo vos seducat. 

Arbitrarily in humility and worship- 
ping of angels. —0éAwv characterizes the 
design of the false teachers as to its ground. 
The participle denotes, what is joined to 6pycxela 
in the compound éeAoApyoxeia (ver. 23): the 
wilful desiring, having pleasure in ‘‘humility and 
worshipping of angels.” Oédev év is = 7 yan 
1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; Rom. x. 9; 2 
Cor. ix. 8; Ps. cxlvii. 10. It is not to be com- 
plemented with rovro or robro roiew (—xaraBpai- 
eve, Meyer). Nor is it to be explained cupide 
(Erasmus). ‘ The former is both a pleonasm and 
brachylogy at once: the latter is contrary to 
usage. To join it with éuZarebwv (LuTHER) is 
inadmissible. [Etxicorr follows Mryer and ren- 
ders: ‘desiring to do it,” but objects to any im- 
putation of malice.—He characterizes the view 
supported by Braune (Augustine, OLSHAUSEN 
and many others) as distinctly untenable and con- 
trary to all analogy of usage of 6éAev in the New 
Testament ; yet his own interpretation is open to 
the objections made above. AtForp renders: ‘of 
purpose,” joining it with xaraBpaBevéta, follow- 
ing THeopHyLact. The interpretation of Meyer, 
Ex.icort, et al., he deems “flat and spiritless ;”” 
that of Braune, he terms ‘‘a harsh Hebraism— 
irrelevant.” If the view of 0éAecv, given on p. 35, 
note, be correct, then Alford’s interpretation is 
inadmissible. Braune’s exegesis accords best 
with the distinction there made. They arbitra- 
rily, spontaneously, from the evil impulses of 
their own nature, indulged in these things. This 
is relevant, for this made them dangerous.—R. ] 
The context indicates that the first substantive, 
elsewhere used in a good sense (iii. 12; Eph. iv. 
2; Phil. ii. 3; Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. v. 5), has herea 
bad sense: false, affected humility, behind which 
much spiritual pride may hide. The other sub- 
stantive (Opyoxeig) means worship, adoration, Jas. 





vi. 26, 27; Acts xxvi. 5 [E. V. “‘religion.”-—R. ; 
the object of which is set forth by the genitive, 
Comp. Wisdom, xiv. 27; xi. 16; Maceab. v. 6- 
WINER’s Gram. pp. 176, 238. Inthe Old Testament 
the angels repeatedly appeared as mediators be- 
tween God and man, and as representatives of men 
with God (Job vy. 1; xxx. 23; Zach. i. 12; Tobit 
xii. 15). In the Testimony of the VII. Patriarchs 
(PuiLo) they appear as interceding, helping be- 
ings; among the later Jews the opinion is cur- 
rent, that the law was delivered to Moses through 
angels (BLeEK on Heb. ii. 2). The Fathers refer 
to the fact that the Jews supplicated angels and 
councils declare themselves on this point* (Boéu- 
MER in Herzog’s Realencyclop. 4. p- 81). [See 
Eavie in loco. It was at Colosse that special 
worship was given in after days to the archan- 
gel Michael, for an alleged miracle wrought by 
him, viz., opening a chasm to receive the river 
Lycus. And at a council held in the neighbor- 
ing city of Laodicea, the practice referred to in 
the text was condemned.—(Conys. and Hows 
Am. ed. II. p. 390, note 2).—R.]—* Humility” 
is to be regarded as so connected with angel wor- 
ship, that the latter is proof of the former, since 
the mediation of angels was claimed in approach- 
ing God (TuEoporer), or because the Majesty of 
the Only Begotten demanded it (CuRysostom). 
Itis a mistake to take “humility” in a good 
sense, but as irony (Srereer and others), or rap 
ayyédwv as genitive subjecti (LUTHER: spirituality 
of the angels, ScHLEIERMACHER, religion of the 
angels), or to weaken it to studium singularis 
sanctitatis, or to understand by it demons, demi- 
gods (Estrus). [‘*The Catholic interpreters, 
Estius and A-Lapide, make a strong effort to 
exclude this passage from such as might be 
brought against the worship of the saints” 
(Eapis), but the connection of the two substan- 
tives gives it a direct application to this error. 
—R 

Intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, 4 w7 édpakev [édpaxer] 
éuBarebwy, is a further definition of xaraBpa- 
Bevéro. The verb [participle] occurs only here ; 
to step upon a place, hence spiritual regions 
through speculation ; it is used of the entrance 
of the gods and their seating themselves (Passow 
sub voce); in distinction from éuPaivew, it de- 
notes a confident, immediate stepping up, which 
the description of the regions entered (4 yi) éépa- 
xev)—the transcendental—emphatic from posi- 
tion—shows to be unjustifiable. [The E. V. ‘in- 
truding” is sufficiently accurate, though Braune’s 
‘* sich versteigend” is more so.—R.] The nega- 
tive uf instead of which ob occurs also, is correct 
in the relative clause after uydei¢ (W1NER’s Gram. 
p- 448). Without the negative it may be referred 
to dpduara (Acts xx. 10, 12; x. 3): or dpdoe 
(Acts iis 17) with Meyer: but if d@feic (Acts 
ix. 17) must also be so understood according to 
the context, still 4 épaxev (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20) 
cannot be rightly referred to enthusiastic fancies. 
[These passages above cited speak of ‘ visions ;” 
to interpret thus would imply either that these 
visions were in themselves ‘ illusions,” or in 
their influence became ‘ delusions.” ALFORD 





*[ BARNES erroneously asserts: there is no evidence that 
any class of false teachers would deliberately teach th 
angels were to be worshipped.—R.] Shs ’ * 
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renders: ‘‘standing on the things which he hath 
seen” 7. ¢., ‘*an inhabitant of the realm of light, 
not of faith; which as Ex.icorr observes * is 
ingenious, but not very plausible or satisfac- 
tory.” The difficulty in such interpretations 
arises from following another than the true 
reading. The canon r ting lecté difficil- 
sores may be pushed too far.—R. ] 

Vainly puffed up by the mind of his 
flesh, is the third trait, more closely cha- 
racterizing “humility.” Eixg, temere (Rom. 
xiii. 4) or frusira (1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iii. 4; iv. 
11), is here joined with gvovotpevo¢g in the former 
sense. [Exiicorr: ‘ bootlessly, without ground 
or reason.”” So Braune: ‘ohne Ursache.” ‘Vainly” 
may imply vanity in the cause or the result ; here 
the former.—R.] On account of its position it 
cannot be joined with éufareiwv (Steiger and 
others). His obscurity is groundless, since it 
rests upon his own mind, is caused by his own 
spirit (67d rov vodc), and the more so, since 
“the mind” (vovc) is determined by, entirely in 
the service of and belonging to, ‘the flesh’’ 
(tT#¢ capKd¢e avrodw), which while unredeemed 
serves evil (Rom. vii. 14, 25), and commands the 
‘‘mind,’’ possesses and rules it, instead of being 
possessed and ruled by it. CHRysostom: i7d 
oapkixie diavoiac [followed by the E. V., « fleshly 
mind.”—Meyer: ‘*It must be noticed that the 
matter is so represented that the odp& of the 
false teacher seems personified (comp. Rom. viii. 6), 
as though it had its own voic, under the influence 
of which he is made proud. The pride of these 
people consisted in this, that with all their sup- 
posed humility, they allowed themselves to fancy, 
as is generally the case with fanatical tendencies, 
that they could not be satisfied with the simple 
knowledge and obeying of the gospel, but could 
attain to a peculiar, higher wisdom and sanc- 
tity.”—R.] 

Ver. 19. And not holding the Head.— 
This is the fourth trait to be connected with the 
“‘worshipping of angels,’ denying Christ and the 
church [die Christlichkeit und Kirchlichkeit.] — 
The object is Christ, to whom the false teachers 
did not hold fast as Head, hence as before and 
above all, angels as well. The negative oi, not 
#4 as before, denotes a matter of fact (WINER’s 
Gram. p. 452). BenagL: Qui non unice Christum 
tenet, plane non tenet: but he may yet belong to 
the church.—From whom all the body [or 
the whole body.— R.]—According to the pa- 
rallel passage, Eph. iv. 15, é£ ob refers to Christ, 
hence is masculine, not neuter (Meyer) [So 
Eavie following ‘Meyer: ‘not personally as 
Jesus, but really or objectively.” But “the fol- 
lowing verse seems to imply distinctly the con- 
trary” (Evitcorr).—R.]' The preposition which 

is to be joined with abfec denotes the cause from 
which proceeds what it predicated, viz., the 
growth, and not a remote one, only conditioning 
it from without, but indicating the most intimate 
vital connection between them. “All the body” 
includes the whole church (Gemeinde) without ex- 
ception; there is no member that does not de- 
rive its growth from the Head. [It is a question 
whether the reference here is to the body in its 
entirety, or to the body as including every mem- 
ber. Licotr and Eapre favor the former 
view, ALrorp and Braune the latter, which is 








preferable, as the whole passage is against tals+ 
teachers, who did not deny the unity of the 
chureh, but slighted the fact that each member 
“must hold fast the Head for himself” (ALrorp). 
There is then the greater reason for taking 
“from whom’ personally. Meyer, followed by 
Eapir, refers 2 oi both to the verb and the par- 
ticiples, which reference does not correspond so 
well with the above views.—R. 

By joints and bands being supplied 
and knit together, d:d 14» d¢@» kai avv- 
déouwv éenmixyopnyotuevov nat cvvBe 
Balépevor, characterizes the body, the chureh, 
as Eph. iv. 16. The first participle belongs to 
agar, the second to ovvdéouav. Both substantives, 
joined without a repetition of the article, forma 
category. ‘Adai are the nerves, civdecuor the 
muscles: the former afford help, the latter com- 
pactness, firmness Wherein the assistance con- 
sists is not expressly stated, the context only in- 
timating vital activity in general (Meyer), not 
nourishment” [E. V.] however, (Grorius). 
‘Agai do not refer to faith (BENGEL), civdeopor 
to prophets (THroporer) or believers (BénMER), 
for faith is the life and the persons are the mem- 
bers.—[The fact that the two substantives are 
joined without a repetition of the article, is 
against the assignment of a participle to each. As 
Exticotr remarks: ‘The distinctions adopted 
by Meyer, et al., according to which the dgai are 
especially associated with éx:yop., and referred 
to Faith, the ovvdéc. with cvu., and referred to 
Love—are plausible, but perhaps scarcely to be 
relied upon. As in Eph. the passage does not 
seem so much to involve special metaphors, as 
to state forcibly and accumulatively a general 
truth.”’—In the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 16, 
Braune seems to interpret ddai, “joints.” To 
limit it specifically to ‘‘nerves,’”’ seems to be in- 
correct. Eapre: ‘*We may understand it not 
merely of joints in the strict anatomical sense, 
but generally of all those means, by which none 
of the parts or organs of the body are found in 
isolation.” He is not correct in giving a middle 
sense to éxcyopnyotuevov: ‘furnished with reci- 
procal aid.” Both participles are passive; as 
present they denote ‘that the process is now 
going on” (ALForD).—R.]} 

Increaseth with the increase of God, 
abfer tiv abgnow tov Geov—[lit., **increaseth the 
increase of God.’’ Accusative of cognate sub- 
stantive and genitive auctoris.—R.] By this God 
is described as He who effects the growth from 
Christ (1 Cor. iii. 6, 12; vi. 18; Winer’s Gram. 
p- 232). The most appropriate preposition for 
Christ in this figure is é&, for God izé. Hence 
it does not refer to growth well-pleasing to God 
(Canvin), [nor ‘godly growth,” ConyBEARE 
and Howsoy.—R.] But the folly and danger of 
the false teachers is sharply marked. 

Comprehensive conclusion. Vers. 20-238. 

Ver. 20. If ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world.—Sketch of their 
Christian state, in accordance with the context 
and the preceding passage (vers. 1-15). Brn- 
GEL: continuatur illatio v. 16 coepta. Ei is a 
rhetorical ‘‘if, as is actually the case’ (W1nER’s 
Gram. p. 418). There are here two definitions 
of “being dead:” how? ‘with Christ;” to 
what? ‘from the rudiments of the world.” The 
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motive for ‘‘ being dead” is given in vers. 11, 12, 
and for ‘‘ with Christ” in ver. 19 (the Head) and 
vers. 10-15." For the sake of distinctness, and at 
the same time to mark the “dying” as an eman- 
cipation (BENGEL: concise: mortui et sic liberati 
ab elementis), the preposition a7é is repeated from 
the verb, where otherwise the dative would be 
found (Gal. ii. 19; Rom. vi. 2). ‘The rudi- 
ments of the world” are here those rudiments in 
which they lived before they became “in Christ,” 
when they were still heathen; they should not 
fall away into such again, seduced by Judaistic 
false teachers. See on ver. 8.—MEYER incor- 
rectly supposes that Christ also was ‘“ dead from 
the rudiments;’” he overlooks that Gentile 
Christians are referred to; Christ is indeed ‘the 
end of the law,’’ but has not to die to it. 

Why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances ?—‘“ Why” 
introduces, emphatically in the form of a question, 
the conclusion that it was wrong. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 8-10. ‘‘As living in the world,” like “ when 
we were in the flesh”? (Rom. vii. 5), describes 
their standpoint before conversion, to which they 
are returning; @¢ denotes the justifiable conclu- 
sion and comparison—gquippe qui, ‘‘as though.” 
Aoyparifecbe is the middle (LuruHER: why do ye 
allow yourselves to be caught with ordinances ?); 
the verb is—déyya riBévat, like vouobeteiv. It can 
be neither: one decrees to you (MryYeER) ;* nor: 
you lay ordinances upon yourselves (BLEEK) ; 
they did not do this, nor does it correspond with 
the situation,.while the former does not corre- 
spond with the intention of the intensive ques- 
tion, as if it concerned only a sketch of the fact, 
and not a rousing of the readers against it. 

These ordinances are now noted concretely as to 
their purport: Ver. 21. Touch not, taste not, 
handle not, u7 dwn, unde yevon, wade 
fiynce.—The triple reference forming a climax, 
marks the urgency of the demand for abstinence 
(Meyer). The reference to ver. 16 allows the 
omission of the objects, meat and drink, which 
are required by the second verb yeioy. It is 
incorrect to apply ‘‘touch not” to sexual plea- 
sure (FLatt); this cannot be justified by 1 Cor. 
vii. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 3, against the context, viz., the 
former part of ver. 22. The suppression of the 
object is not to be accounted for by the fear and 
dissimulation of the false teachers, who did not 
name it themselves (STEIGER), nor thus: that 
Paul had not thought on any definite object. The 
objects he sets forth in paraphrase: 

Ver. 22. Which all are for destruction in 
the consumption, déoriv ravra eic o0o0- 
pav TH aroxpyoet.—This relative clause 
sketches the forbidden objects, all of them (4— 
mavta); éorcv, placed first for emphasis, de- 
notes that their nature is,—‘‘ appointed to de- 
struction, perishable” (é¢¢ ¢@o0pdav), by being 
used up (t9# GroyxpHoer). This verdict re- 





* (Meyer (followed by ALFoRD) regards the verb as pas- 
sive, finding here, not a reproach but a warning of the read- 
ers, who have not yet been led away. In that case, “as 
living in the world” indicates the wrong view which the 
false teachers take of the Christian position. There is much 
force in his objection to the common view, as implying that 
they were living as if in the world, a reproach which does 
not correspond with the tone of the rest of the Epistle. 
However the implication may only be, that if they allowed 
fo ° continue, they would be returning to the world. 





minds us of Matth. xv. 17; Mark vii. 18, 19; 1 
Cor. vi. 18. Hence these words must be consid- 
ered the Apostle’s judgment to show, and that 
not without irony, the perversity of the notion, 
that through eating and drinking moral detriment 
originated (CHRYsosTOM: ei¢ Kémpov yap amavta 
petaBdAdrera). They cannot be regarded as the 
words of the false teachers (VaraBLe, Scuen- 
KEL), who will not suffer them to be touched, nor 
as parenthesis* (Meyer). Nor is 4 to be referred 
to déyyzara, implied in doyyzarifecbe above (AuGUS- 
TINE [Barnes] and others), nor is ci¢ dfopdv to 
be explained as moral corruption (De Werrs), 
since it merely describes destruction, decompo- 
sition, here of sensuous things. Although a7o- 
xXpkoec must not be taken as the simple noun, it 
must however be distinguished from rapéypyoce 
and kardypyore, “abuse.” [The view Braune up- 
holds is so generally adopted by modern com- 
mentators and so far preferable that it seems 
unnecessary to notice the others particularly. 
The practical bearing of the passage is obvious 
to any, who discover its true meaning. That 
this true meaning has not always been discovered 
by American Christians is evident from the fact 
that some still cite: ‘*Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” in support of ‘total abstinence’ 
from beverages which can intoxicate. Whatever 
may be the expediency of such a principle, it is 
one against which, as a binding rule of universal 
application, this passage, rightly interpreted, 
might be used. To use it in its favor is contrary 
to all fair dealing with the word of God,—a 
wresting of the Scripture, excusable only on the 
ground of ignorance, if in these days such igno. 
rance be not rather an aggravation.—R. } 

After the commandments and doctrines 
of men, kata Ta évTdAparta Kai didacka~ 
Aiacg Tov avOpéroy, sets forth a modality of 
doyuarifecbe, marking it as in contrast with God’s 
law and word in Christ, indeed with the law of 
Moses, beyond which they have gone. ‘ Doc- 
trines” is added in justification of ‘‘ command- 
ments;” the latter are more restricted, the for- 
mer more extended; the latter are results, the 
former set forth the premises and consequences. 
Matt. xv.7; Mark vii. 7. [Evuicorr: they were 
submitting to a doywarigudc not only in its pre- 
ceptive, but even in its doctrinal aspects.—R. ] 

Ver. 23. Which things have indeed a 
repute of wisdom.—* Which things” refers 
to **commandments and doctrines of men,” and 
denotes, not single commandments, efc., but the 
whole category of human ordinances. “Eoriv 
Adyov méiv Evyovtra cogiac is & concession 
(uév), to which the antithesis (dé) is wanting; 
still to the very significant Adyoc we have the 
correlate rium, to Adyov éyovra corresponds ép 
Tuy Tevt, and on this account to pév the following 
ovx corresponds. Hence Adyo¢ here must mean 
‘“‘report,” as Luke v. 15; Jno. xxi. 23; Acts xi. 
22. So Herodot. 5, 66 (Grimm, Clavis, sub voce p. 
260). CHurysostom: Adyov gyatv, ob divauev, apa 
oix aAfbecav. The Vulgate therefore: rationem 





*[The parenthesis of the E. V. seems unnecessary. It 
nied provebey designed to connect “ordinances” and “after — 
the commandments of men” more closely. If any clause be — 
parenthetical, it is this one, and Meyer, ALForD and E ; 
od regard o agreeing entirely, however, with the exegesis ot 

raune.— “sae SR 
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habentia, and Luruer: “appearance” [E. V.: 
‘‘show”’] are incorrect. [ALrorp,: ‘ yosssssed 
of a reputation,”—Exuicorr: ‘do have cue re- 
pute ’’—are enjoying the repute of wisdom.—R. ] 
The omission of a clause introduced by dé is an 
anacoluthon, but not strange, since the clause 
is unmistakable (W1NER’s Gram. p. 585). ’Eoriv 
éyovra is used instead of éyovowv, to mark the 
weakness of men in permitting themselves to be 
so readily deceived and blinded, and contains a 
charge against such in general rather than against 
those in Colosse. Bengel improperly joins éoriv 
with mpd¢ rAnouovyy, and resolves éyovra into: 
cum habeant, ut sit incisum; so SCHENKEL also. 

In will-worship, and humility, and un- 
sparingness of the body, év é@eA00pyokeia 
kal tametvogpoctryy kai agecdia tod 
oémartoc.—**In,” standing only at the begin- 
ning, denotes that all three belong together. 
Compounds with ée/o are frequent (see Passo w’s 
Lexicon) and describe, according to the word, 
something done freely, voluntarily, on one’s own 
responsibility, arbitrarily, factitiously, affected- 
ly; éeAobpyoxeia is self-imposed, arbitrary wor- 
ship (ver. 18). The object is not added, because 
self-evident: God. The false teachers in question 
would worship Him through the mediation of the 
adoration of angels. Compare éeAorepiccofpye- 
keia, by which EprpHantius (haer. 1, 16) describes 
the piety of the Pharisees. Tazecvodpocivy, as 
in ver. 18, denotes the humility which appeared 
with ostentation, hence only apparent, external. 
’Agevdia cOuatocg denotes the unsparing austerity 
towards the body through ascetic abstinence. 
Such mortification is based upon contempt of the 
creatures, false views of matter as the seat of 
sin. The first substantive denotes the religious 
aspect of their conduct, the second, the moral in 
relation to men, the third, the same as respects 
earthly things. In such ways they gained a re- 
pute of wisdom. 

In opposition to this repute, the Apostle adds 
his judgment: not in any honour, oi« év 
Tt“y Tevet. Here belongs éoriv, which follows 
ariva, in order to contrast with “the repute of wis- 
dom among the people,” the Apostle’s judgment, 
viz.: the repute is without honorable grounds, 
without true honor. This is strongly affirmed; 
there is nothing at all in it which is really honor- 
able ; hence ‘in any honor” is a sharp negation 
(obx) of will-worship, humility and unsparing- 
ness of the body.—To this negative Paul adds a 
positive statement: [only] to the satisfying 
of the flesh, tpdc rAnopovyy Tic cap- 
«6¢.—The former clause denies ‘the repute of 
wisdom” as a just repute ; this gives # motive for 
the negation, in connexion with ‘ unsparingness 
of the body.” The false doctrine tends (pdéc) to 
a satisfying (in contrast with “‘ unsparingness ”’) 
of the fleshly nature (ric capxéc opposed to o6- 
paroc). It is incorrect to render: ‘ not giving 
to the flesh the honor due to its necessities ” 

LurHer and others). IJlAyovovf implies blame 
BENGEL: fere excessum. denotat) and cannot== 
rpévora (Rom. xiii. 14). The distinction between 


Tov cGuatoc and tH¢ cupKéc, and the omission of 
Tou toc after év tim teve must not be over- 


looked. Grorivs singularly deduces praise from 
this: hAabent ista rationem non stultam, si adsint 
cautiones, si sponte ista suscipiantur non abomi- 





nando ea, que deus creavit,—cum ea modestia animi, 
que alios aliter viventes non damnet,—si hoc sibi 
propositum habeant, dure tractare corpus neque carni | 
obsequi ad saturitatem.—[ Braune’s view is that of 
Meyer, and is to be preferred, 1) as least un- 
grammatical; 2) as giving the best correlate to 
uév; 8) preserving the distinction between cdya 
and odp£; 4) bringing out the bad sense of 
nAnouovyy and thus conveying the sharp con- 
demnation, that asceticism, while it appears to 
subdue the body, serves only to gratify the flesh 
and its evil nature. For other interpretations 
see Eapir, ALrorp, Exticotr. The latter agrees 
most nearly with Braune.—R. } 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Fasts and Feasts are placed together by the 
Apostle (ver. 16), while as a rule fasting and 
prayer occur together; Acts xiii. 3: ‘when 
they had fasted and prayed;” xiv. 23: “prayed 
with fasting;” 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘fasting and 
prayer” (A. B. however omit the former). He 
forbids the one or the other, as little as Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5, 16); he does not annul the decree 
of the apostolic council (Acts xv. 20, 28), in 
which also the ethical and ritual are united. But 
he opposes first, asceticism which extends to “un- 
sparingness of the body,” secondly, an arbitrary 
abstinence from the means of nourishment or- 
dained for eating and drinking, demanded 
equally from all, thirdly, those fasts connected 
with certain arbitrarily chosen days in the year, 
month and week. He thus opposes that dualistic 
view of the world, which does not regard and 
treat matter as the creature of God, which un- 
dervalues the body and its life, and in spite of 
its ‘‘unsparingness of the body” serves only ‘to 
the satisfying of the flesh;”” he demands the 
maintenance of individual freedom and would 
commit all abstinence to the free moral resolu- 
tion (as Rom. xiv. 2 sq., 1 Cor. viii. 1 sq., 1 Tim. 
iv. 3), and—as far as such abstinence is justified, 
and may be occasioned or required by internal 
or external circumstances, by the discipline ne- 
cessary for the individual, or occurrences that 
affect him,—he would not have it mechanieally 
and arbitrarily bound to special days, least of all 
that it should be regarded as of moral merit or 
as a work of supererogation, transcending or 
retrieving the purely moral law and moral con- 
duct of life. The Christian should not bind his 
conscience to men, but only to God’s word and 
God’s law. Holy days and seasons should be 
determined by the great facts of salvation and 
the great acts of God, and not arbitrarily chosen. 
Thus we must judge both the Romish worship 
overrun with fasts and saints’ days, and the 
Methodist and Baptist sects adhering to the Re- 
formed Church. [The author, being a Lutheran, 
refers to the entire neglect of even such anni- 
versaries as Christmas, Easter and Pentecost.— 
The special reference to the Methodists and 
Baptists must be confined to Germany,—and 
indeed in this country there is no applicability 
in his allusion to their adherence to the Re- 
formed Church. It is true that until lately the 
prevailing practice of many churches in America 
would fall under the condemnation he hints at, 
and even now these historic days are observed 
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socially rather than religiously, as holidays rather 
than holy days. The Lord’s Day has always been 
kept in a truer position. I may add that ‘‘fast- 
ing” is practically ignored as a Christian duty 
from extreme antagonism to arbitrary fast days, 
but while the American Church has allowed ‘no 
man to judge” ‘‘in eating,’ it has permitted 
strict judgment ‘in drinking” to lay a burden 
on the conscience. Paul places both in the same 
category (ver. 16). However expedient absti- 
nence may be, this passage (vers. 16, 20-23) for- 
bids the infringement on Christian freedom which 
is quite common.—R. ] 

2. The distinction and the connexion of the Old 
and New Testament economy are here described. 
The former is ‘‘the shadow of things to come” 
(ver. 17) and ‘the rudiments of the world” 
(ver. 20), which are given in heathenism as well 
as Judaism; contrasted with the former, the 
New Testament economy is ‘‘ the body,” with the 
latter it is ‘* perfection” (reAeiworc). Christianity 
is called ‘the power of God and wisdom of God” 
(1 Cor. i. 24), at once to distinguish it from Ju- 
daism and to describe it as pre-announced, pre- 
intimated, prepared for in the same. The law is 
done away, not because it is in itself of no value, 
but because man is unable to fulfil it, obtains 
only in Christ, what he cannot attain without 
Him through the law. See Scumiv, Bibl. Theol. 
II. 2383-235; 322-325. Catholic and Reformed 
confessions fail in this respect; they regard the 
gospel as a nova lex, and permit the distinction 
between the Old Testament and New Testament 
to fall into the background: the former is phari- 
saical, the latter spiritualistic. [The position of 
the law in the Reformed confession does not 
seem to me to warrant this remark. See the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 2, 91, 92. Belgic 
conf., xxiv. xxv. Perhaps others are more open to 
thischarge. See also Form of Concord, VI.—R. ] 

[3. The observance of the Lord’s Day cannot be 
affected by the warning of Paul (ver. 16). It is 
certain that the persons who were judging them, 
were pressing the duty of observing the Jewish 
Sabbath, not the Christian Lord’s Day. It is 
equally certain that the observance of a weekly 
day of rest is written in God’s physical and 
social laws for man, as plainly as in the Decalogue. 
Nor cin we escape the conclusion that the fourth 
Commandment is but a reminder of a previous 
institution, so that even those who might con- 
ten | that the whole Mosaic law is abrogated, as 
a guide to Christian life, do not escape this en- 
actment. But since the Christian would live 
gratefully, he still finds the rule in God's “holy, 
just and good” moral law, and sees in his very 
frame as well as in the frame-work of society, 
an additional reason for appropriating to ‘rest 
in God’s service,” one day in seven, rejoicing 
therein, since it now marks the great fact of his 
Lord’s resurrection, and since his Master has 
Tel explained how it should be observed. 

4. The importance of the doctrine respecting angels 
(Paitipe1: Kirchl. Glaubenslehre 1. p. 279 8q.), 
without which the doctrine respecting Satan re- 
mains incomprehensible, is as great as the danger 
from the rationalistic denial of angels, springing 
from a Sadduceean view of the world, and the 
Romish adoration of angels, growing out of 
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Essenic and dualistic heresy, The latter soon 
appeared in the Church. In Laodicea (at the 
council held between 843 and 381), it was for- 
bidden in the 85th Canon. Ambrose first en- 
couraged it (observandi sunt angeli), Augustine 
warns against it: imitandos eos polius, quam invo- 
candos, and refers to the distinction between cul- 
tus religiosus and non religiosus. This, the second 
council of Nica (787) turned in favor of the 
adoration of angels, and the distinction estab- 
lished between Aarpeia, invocation, and tiuyriKp 
mpocktyyoc, dovAsia, pious veneration, must now 
serve as a support for the heathenish adoration of 
angels and worship of the saints (Cone. trid. sess. 
25. Oat. Rom. 8.2; 8.10). Our symbols main, 
tain: angelos a nobis non esse invocandos, adoran- 
dos ( Articles of Schmalkald ll. 2). [See Reformed 
Confessions and catechisms generally.—R. 

5. Christ the Head of the Church, is for her 
the foundation of all religious and moral life: 
she needs no other mediator with God.—. 

6. The Church is a living organism, not an es- 
tablishment or institution. Itisa unity of many 
members; it rests upon an act and work of God 
in Christ, is from God and to God, has as its end 
education for perfection and glory hereafter; 
and possesses, in the word and sacraments and 
the proper administration of the same, suitable 
means for the attainment of this end. As to its 
inmost being, it is a vital relation of the congre- 
gation [ Gememde] to the ever present, spiritual- 
physically present Lord (HArtsss. Eihik. 6. Aufl. 
p- 564). [By ‘*Geistleiblich” —which is untrans- 
latable, Braune means the presence of Christ in 
the eucharist according to the Lutheran view. 
Vital union with Christ the Head is not less in- 
sisted upon by those who hold the really Calvin- 
istic view.—R.] It is an organization (but not 
the source), for the facilitating and furthering of 
Christliness [ Christlichkeit], and the sense of this 
fellowship founded and maintained by Christ 
with the corresponding conduct is Churchliness 
[ Kirchlichkeit], which is indissolubly connected 
with Christliness. As Church and Churchdom 
[Kirche und Kirchenthum] are so distinguished, 
that the former, asa Divine act, legally and rightly, 
takes form in the latter, so there is a two-fold 
Churchliness; one holding fast to the revelation 
of grace and ordinance of salvation in Christ, the 
other adhering to the legal forms of a special 
Churchdom, which has been and is being humanly 
and historically developed. The former has its 
source in the invisible Church, the fellowship of 
the Spirit, the latter in the visible church, which 
is the fellowship of law, and hence only human, 
secondary, accessory; it is not the realization of 
the idea of the Church, but merely a help and 
external support (Stan: Rechis-und Staats lehre, 
p. 164). All ecclesiastical canons non imprimunt 
credenda, sed exprimunt credita. But in thus dis- 
tinguishing, rightly, the ordinances of salvation 
and of the Church, Christliness and Churchli- 
ness, and the latter again in this two-fold man- 
ner, care must be taken not to undervalue the 
latter, as well as not to overvalue it. 

7. The principle of Christian liberty especially 
and of Christian life in general is, that one— 
neither makes nor permits to be made anarbitrary 
law, and so exercises his Christianity upon a 





that is created, ordinances as well as gifts, that 
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the creature is used in humble obedience to God’s 


will, without the fleshly nature exalting itself. 
Asceticism degenerates into mere mechanical 
morality, casuistic hair-splitting about the di- 
vine law, an externalizing of self-discipline and 
self-exertion, a stirring up of spiritual pride. 


_ Under austerity respecting externals is concealed 
-effeminacy with regard to heart-emotions, and 


in the unsparing plaguing of the body the flesh 
is fondled. 

[8. The connection of the two warnings. There is 
instruction in the connection of precepts in Paul’s 
writings. Here are two warnings, one against 
fleshly legality, the other against worship of 
angels, both condemned as having a ‘show of 
wisdom’’—but. tending only to the satisfying of 
the flesh. The connection is not obvious, yet 
side by side the two eure have existed with 
the same result. In germ at Colosse, in full 
flower in the medieval church, and in modern 
times, in America especially, fanatical binding of 
the conscience respecting articles of diet and 
drink, and ‘‘intruding into things not seen,” 
craving for other ‘spiritual manifestations” 
than those coming froin the Head, have taken 
root and flourished in the same localities, to- 
gether with ‘‘a show of wisdom” and an intense 
‘satisfying of the flesh.’ Error has its affini- 
ties and its unchanging law of development no 
less than truth.—R. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ wants no legal man, who through zeal in 
good works will earn the love of God, but a syi- 
ritual man, whose faith through,grateful love tu 
God is diligent in every good word and work. — 
In winter fruit trees look more alike than in 
spring, summer and autumn; where life and 
liberty are wanting, there is monotony in faith 
and walk; while lifeless: liberty makes every 
diversity prominent. 

StarKe:—That is the devil’s way, to judge 
and make conscience where none should be 
made, and to make none where it should be. 
Let us hold to Christ alone, and put no man or 
creature as mediator with Him; but hold to 
Him truly too, so that we have His witness, 
whether we have received of His Spirit to abide 
in us.—Will worship is worthless. 

Riecer: —Sincerity, which seeks God and 
clings to His Word, seizing salvation in Christ, 
as if it were I only in the world, whom it con- 
cerned; unity, joining itself to all who are 
called and pressing to the same goal with the 
same serviceableness; freedom, which binds and 
is bound by none in things that can neither 
hinder nor further me in the ordained course. 
—Each one has a corner in his heart where rash 
prejudices can hide, to break out swiftly in natu- 
ral and spiritual things, so that we can quickly 
stumble at one thing, or thoughtlessly depreciate 
another. —[Self-will makes even humility, a vain 
puffing perk.) 

_ GeRtacu :—While one lives in the world, he 
serves its rudiments. Of these God made use in 
His law to typify in that time of childhood higher, 
eternal truths. But when the full light of truth 
has risen, to serve these is to be in bondage to 
the world. All this is renewed in Christendom, 








whenever Christ, as the only Mediator is sup- 
planted or thrown into the background by other 
sub-mediators. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—The right way can only be 
the one way, in the likeness of the Divine Love to 
maintain the bond of love among each other, and 
in common with those who are our brethren to 
seek and to lead a spiritual life.—[The difficult 
wisdom of the gospel, which so few attain: 
rightly distinguishing the internal from the ex- 
panivs Puberance from shadow, spirit from let- 
ter.—R. ] 

Passavant:—Habit and custom, the regular 
return of religious exercises and festivals, regu- 
lar Sabbaths, periodical communion seasons, 
even set hours of meditations, even family wor- 
ship otherwise so necessary in addition to public 
worship,—how easily do all degenerate into 
empty form and external posture without spirit 
and life.—He who does not hold to the Head, 
but holds rather to the thoughts of his own wis- 
dom and the dreams of his own fancy, relying 
upon systems of human philosophy, upon highly 
gifted minds, or on the poesy of the human imagi- 
nation, desiring to seek and find there all that is 
noble and exalted, salvation, joy, heaven itself, 
thereby denies and disowns the one great Recon- 
ciler and Redeemer, His Truth, His Love, His 
Right and His Glory: he loses in his folly and 
ingratitude the whole wealth of the Word of 
God; he takes the shadow instead of the body, 
the sheen for the true light, a self-made life for 
the true Life, God’s Life in us. 

HevupNxeER:—-The Christian should maintain 
freedom of conscience. He should not depend 
on others, but follow his own conscience, not 
permitting himself to be bound to non-essential 
exercises. A superstitious over-estimate of things 
indifferent always leads away from Christ. — 
Young Stilling, although indulging in many fan- 
cies about spirits, remained faithful to the bibli- 
cal principle, that all such attempts to open up 
the invisible world about him are culpable and 
opposed to the present probationary state of 
man. A Christian, clinging to Christ is secure 
against all such foolery, which would divert him 
from his aim. 

Witnetm.—The holy simplicity of the Chris- 
tian. It consists herein 1) that he keeps his 
goal uninterruptedly in view: 2) guards against 
all going according to his own choice: 3) studies 
true humility at heart. — Lenman:— Against 
what must we guard if we would not miss the 
mark of our heavenly calling? 1) Against our 
own choice in the matter of our blessedness ; 2) 
against false humility ; 3) against carnal mind. 
Ciaus :—Two great dangers on the path to the 
heavenly goal; 1) the error of human ordi- 
nances ; 2) the pride of our own heart. 

Burxitr:—Abstinence is sinful when men ab- 
stain from some meats, upon pretence of holiness 
and conscience, as if some meats were unclean, 
or less holy in their own nature than others, or 
as if simple abstinence at any time were a thing 
acceptable to God in itself, without respect to 
the end for which it is sometimes required.— 
Men are most forward to that service of God, 
which is of man’s finding out and setting up ; man 
likes it better to worship a God of his own 
making, than to worship the God that made 
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him; and likes any way of worshipping God 
which is of his own framing, more than that 
which is of God’s appointing.—Henry: Ver. 19. 
1) Jesus Christ is not only a Head of Govern- 
ment over the church, but a Head of vital influ- 
ence toit. 2) The body of Christ is a growing 
body.—R. ] 

[Eapiz:—Ver. 16. Sensations of spiritual joy 
are not to be restricted to holy days, for they 
thrill the spirit every moment, and need not 
wait for expression till there be a solemn gather- 
ing, for every instant awakes to the claims and 
the raptures of religion.—Ver. 19. The church 
can enjoy neither life nor growth, if, misunder- 
standing Christ’s person or undervaluing His 
work, it have no vital union with Him.—Ver. 
20. Christis the Head and to Him alone do we 
owe subjection. 

What mean they? Canst thou dream there is a power 

In lighter diet at a later hour 

To charm to sleep the threatenings of the skies, 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes? (CowPER). 

Ver. 23. When Diogenes lifted his foot on 
Plato’s velvet cushion and shouted “thus I 
trample on Plato’s pride,” the Athenian sage 
justly replied ‘‘but with still greater pride.” 
The Apostle utters a similar sentiment. These 
eorporeal macerations, as history has shown 


tend to nurse licentiousness in one age, anda 
ferocious fanaticism in another.—R. } i 
[Barnes:—Ver. 16. Itisthesolemnand sacred 


make ceremonial observances binding on the con- 


while the flesh grows lean.”—WorpsworTH: 
Ver. 18. Pride in its worst form; Pride dressed 
up in the disguise of lowliness. And this is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, which is more 
puffed up by false humility than by open 
pride.—R. ] 

[Scurnkei:—The danger of constituting one- 
self a judge of the consciences of others; 1) why 
it is sonear us; 2) why it must be so earnestly 
contended against.—Christ the only mediator 
between God and man: It is not humility, but 
pride, if we seek another.—The officious seeking 
after revelations outside the Revelation: 1) how 
dangerous ; 2) how foolish it is.—The danger of 
spiritual pride; 1) Its source—the flesh; 2) its 
effects—inflation.—Who has died with Christ, 
can no longer live in the world: 1) The reason, 
2) the power of this truth.—Will-worship: 1) a 
self-deception, 2) a deceiving of others.—-Inteffer- 
ence with allowable enjoyment by ordinances 
of men: 1) the wrong inherent in such interfe- 





rence ; 2) the impurity to which it leads.—R.] 





III. PART SECOND. 


duty of all Christians to remit all attempts to 


science.— Ver. 18. ‘Pride may be pampered — 


Exhortation to vital sanctification. 
Cuapters III. 1—IV. 6. 
1. The foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian mind and walk. 


(Cuar. III. 1-4.) 


1 If ye then be risen [were raised together] with Christ, seek those things which are 

2 above, where Christ sitteth [is, sitting] on the right hand of God. Set your affection 

3 [mind] on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead? [died] and 

4 your life is [or hath been] hid [xéxpuzrac] with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
is our life,’ shall appear [or be manifested], then shall ye also appear [or be mani- 
fested] with him in glory. 


1 Ver. 1.—[{So Ellicott, Alford. The former renders the whole verse: “If then ye were raised together with Christ, 
seek the things that are above, where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God,” which rendering is justified in the notes 
below. His note on the distinction between “ which” and “ that” is interesting.—R. 

2 Ver. 3.—[’AmeOavere; aorist, referring to definite past time, hence: “died”—as in ver. 1: “ were raised.”—R.] 

3 Ver. 4.—N. C. D.1 E.1 F. G. and others read jpov; while B.and many others have nu@y. A. has a lacuna here. The 
authorities are equal, the internal grounds also; the former is more striking, fitting, the latter the stranger, more difficult _ 
reading; not like the other dependent on ver. 3. Certainly it cannot be referred merely to Paul and Timothy arg 
but to Christians in general. [Braune, following Meyer, seems to prefer juav; but with Rec., Lachmann, Tischendort, 
modern English editors, nav (“ our,” E. V.) is to be preferred.—R.] 


us of ii. 20, to make it the basis of the exhorta- 
tion. “If,” like ii. 20, is not a doubtful hypothe- 
sis, but fact (ii. 12), from which, as undeniable, 
The injunction. Vers. 1, 2. a certain conclusion is deduced (otv). By _ 
Ver. 1. If ye then were raised together | ‘raised together with Christ” we must i. ; 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


with Christ takes up from the foregoing (ii. 12) | stand the ethical renewal (see notes on 
a comprehensive thought, in a form reminding | Meyer, who apparently refers this also 
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corporeal resurrection, overlooks the ‘shall be 
manifested” (ver. 4), and errs in regarding 
*actual” and “objective” as identical notions 
in contrast with ‘ethical;” this latter is no less 
actual. [ALroro, Exiicort, Worpsworta refer 
the aorist to “baptism.” It refers to the definite 
point of time when this actual, “ ethical” change 
took place. Is that necessarily at baptism? The 
two former object to the ethical sense on the 
ground that the injunction which follows would 
then be superfluous. Why should not a motive 
be drawn from this? What has been done for 
ee the ground for their doing, “seeking.” 
—R. 

' Seek those things which are above.—Td 
&vw, placed first for emphasis, is like ra érov- 
pavia (Eph. ii. 6); to seek such things is a ne- 
cessary consequence and requirement of being 
‘** raised together with Christ.” Brnae.: Chris- 
tus a resurrectione statim contendit ad celum (Jno. 
xx. 17). Comp. Phil. iii. 14, 20; Matt. vi. 20, 23; 
Rom. ii. 7.—Where Christ is, sitting at the 
right hand of God.—‘‘Where”’ marks ‘the 
things above” as the region of the heavenly 
things of the Messianic salvation; ‘Christ is, 
sitting at the right hand of God ” indicates both 
the exultation after deep humiliation and certain 
rest after severe conflict. Thus a motive is given 
for the exhortation. Comp. Ps. ex. 1. [The 
passage seems to abound in motives, though this 
is the principal one. The E. V. overlooks the 
fact that there are two enunciations: ‘Christ is 
there, and in all the glory of His regal and judi- 
ciary power ” (Enxicotr).—R. ] 

Ver. 2. Set your mind on things above. 
—The emphasis rests on the object; hence it is 
placed first here also. This is not mere repeti- 
tion. After “seek” ({yreiv), which manifests 
itself in active and outward conduct, prominence 
is given to the cogitations of thought (gpoveiv, 
Phil. iii. 15, 19). Benoen: gui vere suprema que- 
runt, non possunt non sapere suprema.—Not on 
things on the earth.—This is—rd ériye, 
‘earthly things” (Phil. iii. 19), ra év rq doug, 
‘*the things that are in the world” (1 Jno. ii. 
15). The earthly, that which is “to perish with 
the using ” (ii. 22), should not be the object of 
inward care and thought ; this is a sign of being 
‘of the world,” which is not—being ‘in the 
world” (Jno. xvii. 14, 16, 12). The use of 
earthly things is not forbidden, but we are bid- 
den, in the right use of the earthly to mind and 
seek heavenly things. [Turopuitus: Four-footed 
beasts are like images of men who mind earthly 
things ; but they who live righteous lives soar 
aloft, like birds, on the wings of the soul, and 
mind those things that are above (WorDswoRTH). 


—R. 

v y 3. The Proof. For ye died, i. ¢., died 
to the world, to the earth (ii. 20: ‘*from the 
rudiments of the world”). The aorist (a 7e04- 
vere) is used to denote an act that has occurred. 
Ye cannot then go backwards, live again or 
longer after the former fashion: your life is now 
another one.—And your life is hid with 
‘Christ in God.—* And” adds to the negative 
side, the having died, the positive side, ‘your 
life,” which however is ‘hid. The perfect 
Ne a denotes the continued relation, 

verb itself marks the state of the existent 


"= 





life as still hidden, of course from the world, - 
from men, from themselves also (1 Jno. iii. 2: 
‘It doth not yet appear’): the coherence of the 
life of Christians is denoted by “ with Christ,” 
the inherence by “in God” (Mryer). Comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 4: “the hidden man of the heart ;” 
Acts xvii. 28: “(in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” [Eapre, against Barnes: 
‘*the idea of concealment, and not that of se- 
curity, seems to be principally contained in the 
verb, for it is placed in contrast with open mani- 
festation of Christ’s appearance. But this con- 
cealment is no argument against present and 
partial a ce seeseabieaat! grticmr ys 5 this is to 
be understood of eternal life, which has been 
awakened and is furthered in the present in 
consequence of the new birth. It remains con- 
cealed until its completion, which enters (ver 
4; Rom. viii. 19) with «the coming” (2 Thess. iz 
8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7) 0. 
its Author and Finisher, Christ. The Greek 
fathers, Catvin, Grotivs, Meyer, incorrectly 
regard it as the life hereafter, [ALrorp: the 
resurrection life—R.], as if the Christian life 
were not already substantially, though incipi- 
ently, the life to be completed hereafter. Gro- 
TIus is incorrect, jus ad rem rei nomine appellat ; 
Heinricu: sicuti Christus; RoseNMUELLER: in 
mente dei. [ALFoRD: notice the solemnity of the 
repetition of the articles; and so all through 
these verses.—R. } 

Ver. 4. The exalted prospect. When Christ 
shall appear.—Rapidly, without «ai or dé, 
this reminder and prospect is added, to animate 
their zeal. ‘* When’ marks the time, viz.: the 
appearing of Christ.—Our life—[the E. V. in- 
serts *‘who is,” thus bringing out the force of 
the passage.—R.] This is in apposition with 
“Christ,” as ‘‘the hope of glory” (i. 27). It 
forms the basis of the conclusion (** then shall ye 
also appear’’); hence it is added to signify not 
merely that Christ is a remote and sundered 
Cause, but Impulse, Power, Object and Sub- 
stance of the Life itself (Phil. i. 21 ; Jno. xi. 26). 
Bence: Ratio sub qua manifestabitur. [Eapie is 
unfortunate in his interpretation: ‘shall appear 
in the character of our life.” Christ is our life 
itself, the essence and the impersonation of it 
(Exxicorr).—R. } 

Then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.—‘: Then” refers to *‘ when” (BeneeL. 

jus non debemus postulare); ‘“‘ye also” to 
“Christ.” [Etuicorr: The more verbally ex- 
act opposition would have been “your hidden 
life; but this the Apostle perhaps designedly 
neglects, to prevent Cw being applied as it has 
been applied, merely to the resurrection-life.— 
R.] ‘With Him,” which might otherwise have 
been omitted, is emphatic. ‘Appear with Him °* 
in glory” is=*glorified together’? (Rom. viii. 
17), there preceded by “suffer with Him,” as 
this is by “‘ died” (ver. 3; ii, 20: “ with Christ’). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Here and hereafter no more fall into two in- 
congruous parts, than the year with seed time 
and harvest, human life with childhood and riper 
age, man with body and soul, the church in in- 
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visibly visible manner, with its militant and tri- 
umphant congregations. It is more than indis- 
tinctness and superficiality, it is anti-christian er- 
ror to say, as does Kaiiffer ( De Cwie aiwviov notione, 
p- 93): vitam enim piam et honestam, quam homo 
Christianus in hac terra vivere possit ac debeat, Paulus 
dicere non poterat nunc cum Christo in deo (in coelis 
puta, in quibus Christus nunc — reconditam esse, 
atque olim in splendido Jesu reditu de clo reve- 
latam iri: hee nonnisi vite coelesti conveniunt. 
Such an affirmation grossly offends against the 
Lord’s words (Jno. vy. 24, ‘‘ hath eternal life’) 
and Paul’s (Phil. iii. 20: ‘our conversation is 
in heaven). So “ethical” and “ physical” are 
very different, but not incongruous ideas. The 
Ethos should become Physis, and the latter 
should be made ethical. The Hereafter is not 
locally separated, is not a limited place, but a 
spiritual life-sphere, whose rudiments and germs 
lie in the narrow corporeal life, as in a concen- 
tric inner circle. God’s world cannot be dua- 
listically split into a visible and invisible world; 
as little can it be separated by a rationalistic or 
deistical cross-cut into an upper and under world. 
He has created His world, the material world, 
to be glorified with a receptivity for eternal 
spiritual being, finitum infiniti capaz. 

2. The Ethical Consequence of the Christian 
view is: in the earthly life to begin the heavenly, 
in time to seek and to find eternity, faithful in 
the least, the perishing, to gain the greatest, the 
eternal. Aptly and elegantly says the Epistle to 
Diognetus (chap. v. 6 in Scholz: Apostolic Fathers, 
p- 170) of Christians; they inhabit — Being in 
heaven. Comp. the beautiful hymn of Richter : 
es glinzet der Christen inwendiges Leben. 

8. Only in and with Christ ean we be even here 
assured of and joyful in eternal life ; the true life 
is Christ in us. 

4. The motive to constancy and fidelity in such a 
life is the glimpse of future glory, not the slavish 
fear of perdition, but child-like confidence and joy 
in the glory of the heritage and the heritage of 
glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Do not indefinitely seek what is above in 
heaven, but think of this, that there Christ is in 
glory with the Father, resting in the assurance 
of victory, taking part in the rule of the world. 
As the leaves that cool thee with their shade, 
shining in the sunlight and gaily rustling and 
dancing on the stem, were only bornin the spring, 
begotten the summer before, in the sleeping eye 
as in a cradle, so in the heat of life is hiddenly 
prepared thy life to be manifested above: so God 
creates thy life in the quiet depth of the heart 
through and with Christ.—Wouldst thou be one 
day in heaven, then must heaven be in thee here: 
first the kingdom of God is in thee, then thou in it. 

SrarKE:—Ascendamus interim corde, ut olim 
sequamur et corpore (Augustine).—Think not, that 
by earnest meditation on the kingdom of God, 
all duties of house and office must be laid aside. 
We can find a place for that, even when the body 
is outwardly busy. Indeed through spiritual 
care of the soul, external business is properly 
regulated, sanctified and blessed. 

- Geruacu:—As Christ has concealed Himself 


from the bodily eye, and now lives a higher, 


heavenly, divine life; so does the Christian 
united to Him through faith. But the life of 
Christ will not always be thus concealed, 


ScHLEIERMACHER :—The old man and the new > 


man: this is the great contrast in which Paul’s en- 
tire proclamation of the gospel moved. The old 
man is both the manof sin and the man of the law; 
the new man is both the new creature in whom 
Christ lives, and he, who serves the righteous- 
ness, which comes through faith and avails be- 
fore God.—The walk is manifest, the life is hid, 
we can conclude respecting the latter, only from 
what is manifested in the former. 

PassaAvAnt :—The world knows not, sees not, 
what a new being has arisen in the believer 
through the risen Christ. He feels the life of 
Jesus in his heart.—Highest stand the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, who ‘‘overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rev. xii. 11). Butall the rest, who have fought 
unto death, in patience and long-suffering, in 
holy fidelity, who are made kings and priests, 
will be called conquerors by their Head. 

Hevusner :—The higher, heavenly sense of the 
Christian proceeds from Christ, the Risen One, 
—this is its origin, its power—thither it goes also 
to His heavenly glory as its goal. He who has 
found the higher, forgets the lower.—PALMER:— 
The life in God: 1) a life of profound conceal- 
ment, yet to be made manifest; 2) a life in 
blessed rest, yet with daily unrest and labor; 
3) a life in heaven, yet with an appropriate 
blessing for earth. f 

GrsETz uND Zevaniss [a German theological 
periodical.—R.]: Live with Christ in God! 1) 
We have to make thise way clear to ourselves ; 
2) to acquaint ourselves with the nature and 
quality of this life; 3) to inquire respecting the 
end, to which it develops itself.—The sign of 
spiritual resurrection; 1) heavenly mind; 2) 
divine life; 3) blessed hope.—The exhortation 
of the Apostle: Seek the things which are 
above! 1) How the Apostle explains it; 2) what 
grounds he adduces for it.—Our past and present 
and future [ Unser Sonst und Jetzt und Einst.] 1) 
our past ; a seeking and minding what is on the 
earth; a life without Christ and without God, 
manifest in sin and shame. 2) Our present; a 
seeking and minding what is above, where 
Christ is; a life hid with Christ in God. 8) 
Our future; a possessing and enjoying all that 
after which we here strive in faith; a life with 
God manifested with Christ in glory. 

[Anprewes: Vers. 1, 2. Christ is risen, and if 
Christ then we. If we so be, then we ‘“seek;” 
and that we cannot unless we ‘‘set our minds.” 
On what? On ‘things above,” not on earth, 
buf where “Christ is.’ And why there? Be- 
cause where He is, there are the things we seek 
for, and here cannot find. There He ‘‘is sitting” 
and so at rest. And at ‘the right hand” soin 
glory. ‘*God’s right hand” and so forever. 
These we seek, rest in eternal glory. 
Christ hath found and so shall we, if we 
‘¢set our minds” to search after them.—Lt 
—Ver. 2. We live not in the flesh, but we l 
in the flesh. Br. Dan. Witson:—Things 0 
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fix us. Esau’s red pottage prevails over the 
birthright. The guests inthe parable turn away 
to their land, or oxen, or families. The Gadarene 
mind wishes Christ to depart from its coasts.—R. ] 

[Eapie:—The pilgrim is not to despise the 
comforts which he may meet with by the way, 
but he is not to tarry among them, or leave them 
with regret.—WorpswortH :—Be ye good trees. 
Now, in the world’s eye, is your winter; to men 
ye appear like dry sticks. Your life is hid 
‘with Christ. Ye are dead in appearance, but not 
dead in reality; dead as to show of luxuriant 
leaves, but not dead in your spiritual root. 
Your root is Christ. His coming will be your 
summer. Then ye will put forth a glorious 
foliage. Ye will appear with Him in glory. And 





the leafy fig-tree of this world will be withered 


by His coming.—R. } 


[Beveripce: - Sermon on ver. 2. 1) Why 
‘not on things on the earth?” a) they are be- 
low you and unsuitable to you both as men and 
Christians; 4) they can never satisfy your de- 
sires; c) are troublesome and disquieting; d) 
unimportant and unnecessary (can neither make 
you happy themselves, nor conduce thereto) ; ¢) 
fleeting and unconstant. 2) Why ‘on things 
above?” a) nothing was made or designed as a 
proper object for our affections but these; 4) our 
relations ‘‘above;” c) our possessions. 3) What 
affections? a) our thoughts and meditations; 4) 
our affection of love; c) our desires; d) our joy. 
Thus become holy and happy.—R. ] 





2. General exhortations. 


Cuaprer III. 5-17. 


a) Exhortation to put off the old fleshly nature. 


(Cap. III. 5-11.) 


5 
6 
7 
8 


Mortify therefore your' members which are upon the earth: fornication, unclean- 
ness, inordinate affection [lustfulness],’ evil concupiscence [or shameful desire],* and 
covetousness, which is idolatry: For which things’ sake the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience :> In the which [Among whom]* ye also walked sometime 
[once], when ye lived [imperfect, were living] in them. But now ye also put off all 


these; anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy [evil speaking],’ filthy [abusive ]* communi- 


9 
10 


cation out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds; And have put on the new man, which is renewed [is being 


renewed |’ in [unto, e’¢] knowledge [,] after the image of him that created him: 
11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor [ omit nor] free: but Christ 7s all, and in all. 


1 Ver. 5.—Yyov is wanting in \. A. B. and others. 
Braune; retuined however by Rec. Lachmann, Meyer, De 


It is omitted by Tischendorf (ed. 2, not 7), Alford, and by 
ette, Wordsworth, Ellicott; the latter remarks: “The great 


preponderance of MSS. and the accordant testimony of so many versions seem to render this otherwise not improbable 


omission-here very doubtful.”—R. | 


Ver. Steno and Ellicott thus render 7a @o0¢; not merely “lust,” but the disposition toward it —R.] 


8 Ver. 5.— 


** Evil concupiscence ” is correct, but “shameful desire ” would be more generally understood.—R. 


4 Ver. 6.—Ac a on the authority of %. B. C. and others, is better supported than 6’ 6. [The former reading is adc pted 
by Lachmann, 'lischendorf, Ellicott: the latter by Meyer and Alford.—R.) 
5 Ver. 6.—The clunse éri roids viois ris awerOeias, “on the children of disobedience,” is wanting in B.; ap 


rently taken from Eph. v. 6, where it is supported by all. 
&. ALC. D . ~ 


pa- 
[Rejected by Tischendorf and Alford. The uncial authority, 


. E. K. L., in support of it is so preponderant. that it cannot safely be omitted. The two Epistles might we 


contain oy ssious exactly alike. Meyer retains it—R. 
6 Ver. vats v ols refers to “the children of diso’ 
correct, but is incorrect as it now stands. 


ience.” if that clause be retained. If it be rejected, the E. V. is 
(Braune, Ellicott.)—R.] 


7 Ver. 8.—[“ Evil-speaking” or “calumny” is evidently the meaning of BAagdnméayv here, as in Eph. iv. 31, where 


the E. V. reads: “ evil-speaking.”—R. 
8 7. a, 

necessarily included in aig y porAoyiav.—k. 
® Ver. 10.—{The present Sa ‘ciple er 


(“ Nor” is unnecessarily supplied in the BE. V—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The first exhortation concerning the relation to the 

' ex and possessions of earth. Vers. 5-7. 
Ver. 5. Mortify therefore your members, 
which are upon the earth.—“ Mortify there- 
_ fore” is joined to vers. 1-4, containing an infe- 





e here denotes a process goingon. See Exec. Nores.—R. 
10 Ver. 11.—Before ¢Aev@epos, A. and others read Kai, a few also before Sx vOns, 





“Abusive,” perhaps “foul-mouthed communication,” is better than “filthy ;” the idea of obscenity is not 


ut both weakly supported. 


rence from “were raised together’’ (ver. 1) and 
“died” (ver. 8). Their being dead has as its 
result a new life, in which a “making dead” 
(vexpovv) is possible and necessary. The verb 
(only here and Rom. iy. 19; Heb. xi. 12) is 
reddere vexpév, i. @., cadaver ibus viribus priva- 
tum (xroua), stronger than Aavarovv (Rom. viii. 
13). See Tirrmann, Syn. I. p. 168. [The aorist 
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denotes a definite act, which Ettrcorr thus ex- 
presses: ‘kill at once;” ALrorp: ‘put -to 
death.”—R.] After the Christian died (ver. 3), 
he has as quickened (ver. 1), with the newly 
gained vital power, to kill the ‘* members which 
are upon the earth.” This expression corre- 
sponds with the context, and refers in its sense 
to ‘‘putting off the body of the flesh” (ii. 11). 
There the whole organism was brought into 
view, here the individual members; there ‘of 
the flesh”? describes what here, in accordance 
with ver. 3, is described by ‘‘ which are upon the 
earth ” (BeNGEL: where is found the sustenance 
of those members, of which collectively the body 
of sin consists). Because they are ‘ fleshly,” 
there is a motive for putting them to deuth. 
This must be understood in an ethical, not a 
physical sense (HutHER, UNGER and others), not 
of the Church members as the vital activities of 
the body of the Church (Scuenxet); for the 
Christian is not required to mutilate his body, 
nor are members or masses of members ‘‘ who are 
on the earth,” organs of the Church and its ac- 
tivity, since it is a creation of God; the words 
might be applied to Christians, who are worldly- 
minded, but, as regards these, vexpovv, putting 
to death, is a duty only in the view of fanatics. 
[Evuicorr thus aptly paraphrases: ‘As you 
died, and your true life is hidden with Christ, 
and hereafter to be developed in glory, act con- 
formably to it—let nothing live inimical to such 
a state, kill at once the organs and media of a 
merely earthly life.” Put to death the portions 
of your body, which are the instruments of sin, 
as respects the sphere (on the earth) of these 
sinful activities, and the actions and desires be- 
low specified: a dnty very different from and 
more difficult than asceticism, or obedience to 
‘*the commandments of men” (ii. 21, 22).—R.] 
The substantives, which follow in appositional 
relation to ‘‘members,’’ show more specifically 
what is meant: fornication, uncleanness, 
lustfulness, evil concupiscence, and co- 
vetousness, which is idolatry.—BrENGEL: 
“‘ these (uéA7, members) are enumerated.” There 
is no metonymy here (De Werte), nor are these 
the ethical ingredients inhering in the members 
(Meyer, Winer’s Gram. p. 494). On the first 
two and the last substantives, see on Eph. vy. 3. 
«* Lustfulness ”’ (x 4 @0¢) [not limited to unnatu- 
ral lust, as Rom. i. 26.—R.] and ‘evil concupis- 
cence” (¢rtOuuia kaxy%) are to be referred, 
according to the context, to sexual sin; the for- 
mer denoting rather the formal eagerness, the 
latter the intrinsic unworthiness, determined by 
the object; the former is always the latter also, 
but not vice versa (1 Thess. iv. 5: ‘in the lust of 
concupiscence,” év ra0er éxibyuiac). [The latter 
being more general.—R.] The category intro- 
- duced by ‘‘fornication,” on account of its mani- 
fold and frequent manifestations (Gal. v. 19), is 
prominently set forth in detail; unnatural un- 
cleanness is included in the last two substantives, 
but not specially described (Erasmus and oth- 
ers), 
ey the side of ‘‘fornication” thus specified, 
the Apostle puts ‘‘covetousness’”’ as a second 
category, indicated by the article. Bengel: ar- 
_ticulus facit ad epitasin et totum genus vitii a genere 
enumeratarum modo specierum diversum complectitur, 




























He gives prominence to this by means of the re- 
lative clause, which characterizes it and gives a 
motive for mortifying it. «‘Which” (quippe que, 
‘which indeed ;” WinER’s Gram. pp. 111, 157). 
See on Eph. v. 5. It is incorrect to apply it te 
insatiable voluptuousness (Estrus and others) 
or to “gains from lust” (Baur and others). 
[Braune in the parallel passage extends the ap- 
plication of the relative clause to all the preceding 
forms of sin, which application is grammatically 
inadmissible here, though allowable there.’ 
lAeove€&ia, **covetousness,” is marked by the 
article as the notorious form of sin, not merely in- 
troduced thus as forming a new category; for 
while it is another form of sin, there is an inti- 
mate connection in point of fact, ‘monsters of 
covetousness have been also monsters of lust.’ 
Covetousness has as its primary object—wealth— 
but there is no objection to expanding its mean- 
ing here, as Trencu does. He intimates that 
the Greek Fathers use this word to designate 
both the sins of impurity and avarice, ‘‘even as 
the root out of which they alike grow; namely, 
the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature 
which has turned from God, to fill itself with the 
inferior objects of sense is one and the same.” 
Syn. N. T. 3 24. This is idolatry. It is worthy 
of notice too that idolatry and lust are connected 
historically, as well as in the O. T. passim.—R.] 
Ver. 6. For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh.—Thus he adds a mo- 
tive for the necessity of the exhortation, ‘ mor- 
tify:”’ you must either kill or be killed. The 
relative refers to the sins mentioned above,* 
on account of which ‘‘the wrath of God cometh.” 
See on Eph. v. 6. [Also for notes upon: on the 
children of disobedience, which Braune re- 
jects here.—R.] The absence of ‘‘on the child- 
ren of disobedience” denotes a reference to God’s 
judgment on earth, under which the saints also 
suffer. The expression, which is to be distin- 
guished from ‘the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5), 
and the context which is to be distinguished 
from 1 Thess. i. 10, ‘*the wrath to come,” does 
not refer to the future judgment (Meyer, BLEEK 
and others). [Exuicorr, following Theophilus, 
refers it to punishment here and _ hereafter. 
There is this strong objection to Braune’s view, 
that the New Testament does not represent the 
wrath of God as coming in any sense upon the 
saints. If the longer reading be adopted, his 
remark is also grammatically incorrect. What- 
ever interpretation be put upon év oic, the follow- 
ing verse excludes the Colossian Christians from 
the threatened wrath.—R. ] 
Ver. 7. Among whom ye also once 
walked.—lIf “on the children of disobedience” 
be retained, the relative must be joined to that 
afitecedent ; otherwise it refers as dv’ d to the 
enumerated sins. ‘* Once walked” denotes their 
conduct in different relations. See on Eph, ii. 
2.—When ye were living in them.—[That 
is, in these sins, as the sphere of life. Thereis no 
tautology if the personal reference of the last — 
clause be adopted.—R.] ‘The verb, in emphatic ‘- 
Maly ; . i 
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position, marks the internal life with undisturbed 
gratification, while ‘* walk” denotes the mani- 
festations of it in thought, word and deed; the 
imperfect (‘‘ were living’’) refers to a continued 
state, the aorist (‘‘ walked”) to the individual 
acts, corresponding thus with the meaning of the 
verbs. Their sinful walk was conditioned by 
their sinful nature, not merely by habit and cir- 
cumstance. BxrnaeL: Vivebatis tanquam in vestro 
principio, origine, elemento (Gal. v. 25). Hence 
év tobroce and év oic refer to the same ante- 

‘eedent. This is not tautological (Meyer) but em- 
phatic: the first is not merely walking in heath- 
enism, and the other a vicious life (SCHENKEL); 
the former is rather the ‘‘act’’ and the latter 
the “power” of sin (CALvIN) or the one ‘ en- 
ergy,” évepyeia, the other ‘habit of nature” 
(Estivs).—[It is obvious how much is gained in 
the exegesis of this verse, by retaining ‘on the 
children of disobedience.” It then means: 
«« Among which children of disobedience ye also 
walked, when ye were living in these sins.” 
Surely with preponderant uncial authority, this 
exegetical advantage should decide in favor of 
retaining it, instead of being used to support 
the omission as lectio difficilior.—R. ] 

The second exhortation concerning their social re- 
lations to each other. Ver. 8-11. 

Ver. 8. But now ye also put off all these. 
—‘ But now” (1 vvi dé), in contrast with ‘‘once,” 
(xoré, dre), is the present Christian state, which 
begins with conversion. Hence * put off” cor- 
responds with ‘‘mortify” (ver. 5), or ‘put away 
from you” (Eph. iv. 31), and ‘ye also” puts the 
readers here beside other Christians, as in ver. 
7 by other heathen. ‘Allthese” (rad r4vra) re- 
fers to what follows (WiNnER’s Gram. p. 102); not 
to all those (ver. 5) and these also which follow 
(Meyer, ScuenkeL). [Etuicorr, Atrorp follow 
Meyer, but Braune’s view is more strictly gram- 
matical. Eapie unfortunately makes the verb in- 
dicative instead of imperative.—R.]—Anger, 
wrath, malice, evil-speaking, abusive 
communication out of your mouth.—See 
on Eph. iv. 81. The last substantive is wanting 
there, but corresponds to aiaypéry¢ Kat uwpodoyia 
(Eph. vy. 4). It describes shameful speech in gen- 
eral, which, according to the context injures the 
neighbor, who hears it or of whom it is spoken, 
as ‘‘evil speaking” (SAacgnuia). It is not to be ap- 
plied to lewd speaking (HurHeR and others), at 
least not exclusively, though it may include it. 
The first three substantives form a climax, de- 
scribing the internal condition, from perceptible 
excitement to passionateness which is its basis, 
then to deep-seated malicious nature; the other 
two refer to speech, hence to both is significantly 
added: ‘‘out of your mouth.” It might be 
joined with ‘put off,” but without any refer- 
ence to the first three, since it would not be 
enough that among Christians these never found 
expression in words (ScHenKkeEL); they should 
not be found at all. 

Ver. 9. Lie not one to another.—See Eph. 
iv. 25. Eic¢ denotes the direction: belie not 
one another. [The practice is thus stamped as 
» social wrong (Exuicorr). MicHAErLis observes 
thatit is only in this Epistle and that to the Ephe- 
sians, that the Apostle warns his readers against 
tying (Barnzs).—R.] The aorist participles 





which follow (vers. 9 b-11) give a motive for the 
injunction in vers. 8, 9a.—Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man.—[The E. V. thus 
admirably expresses the force of the aorist parti- 
ciple dwexdvodmuevor.—R.] The aorist re- 
quires this as the Apostle’s view: first, the ex- 
perienced death and rising, then the active morti- 
fication of the members, first the experienced 
putting off the old man and putting on the new, 
then the active removal of what is contrary 
thereto, here a motive, drawn from what has 
preceded, is pre-supposed. Hence the Vulgate: 
exspoliantes, and BENGEL: ‘putting off,” as if it 
were contemporaneous, are incorrect; LuTHEeR 
also: put off, as though it were an injunction. 
The verb is to be taken according to the parallel 
expression (Eph. iv. 22: amdé@eobe) like the sub- 
stantive ii. 11, and its object as in Eph. iv. 22. 
The old man, the sinful nature as it is before 
conversion and regeneration is to be laid off as a 
garment that has become useless, with all its pe- 
culiarities, hence: with his deeds.—Here is 
the stringent conclusion that what was detailed 
above must of course be put away. Comp. Rom. 
vili. 138; Gal. v. 24: ‘the flesh with the affee- 
tions (zafjuaorv) and lusts.” 

Ver. 10. And have put on the new man. 
—The putting off and on, connected by «ai, are 
to be regarded as contemporaneous, according 
to the principle: natura et gratia non patiuntur 
vacuum (nature and grace do not tolerate a va- 
cuum); only in the domain of grace in distine- 
tion from the physical, the initiative is with the 
new man and in virtue of the divine power cre- 
ating him. In contrast with raiadéc, old, we 
have in Eph. iv. 24, xavvdéc, new, as not yet 
present, here véoc ; madadc being therefore old, 
superannuated, senile; both are found in Eph. 
iv. 238, 24 (avaveoiofa:—xacvéy) and here in the 
adjective and added participle. The motive 
drawn from véov, recent, young, as it were [newly 
entered and fresh state. Erticort.—R.], lies in 
the danger prepared by the false teachers for 
Christians, who had been just now or not long 
converted. 

The condition of the new man and his imme- 
diate task is more closely defined: which is 
being renewed, rdv advakasvotmevorv.— 
The present participle denotes what is to go on 
in the present. The context requires the mid- 
dle sense to denote the self-exertion, the active 
life. The new man is not anything complete at 
once, but in a state of vital growth, of further 
development, and that by the Holy Spirit (Tit. 
iii. 5), [This seems to contradict the last opinion 
that the participle is middle. AtLrorp, ELti- 
cott, WorpswortH all regard it as passive. 
The latter naturally suggests: ‘‘the new man was 
born in you at your regeneration in baptism, but 
needs the daily renewal of the Holy Ghost.”” Omit 
‘‘in baptism,” and the explanation will be gene- 
rally received as correct. The passive or middle 
interpretation will be adopted as the stress is laid 
upon the divine or human side of the progressive 
work of sanctification, and yet as the Apostle is 
speaking of the new man, of our becoming holy, 
which lies back of active holiness, the passive is 
to be preferred. The new man is being renewed, 
rather than renewing himself.—R.] Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 16. The preposition dv4é marks the 
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further, upward, onward striving, which is then 
more closely defined : 

Unto knowledge, after the image of 
him that created him.—‘ Unto knowledge” 
denotes the end, ‘‘after the image of Him that 
created him,” the norm. According to ii. 2; i. 9, 
‘‘knowledge”’ is not further characterized as a 
knowledge corresponding to the image of the 
Creator, for by thus regarding both clauses as 
one (Horrmann, Meyer), no natural sense is 
given. In this knowledge, which cannot be 
supplied by worldly wisdom, the new man must 
grow according to the image of his Creator, God; 
this image is Christ, since the Christian is a 
“new creature” (2 Cor. v.17). There is an 
unmistakable allusion and reference to the first 
creation”? (Gen. i. 26, 27). The second new 
creation is not to be separated from the first, the 
Christian is the genuine man, Christianity is 
true, God-willed humanity. [The latter clause is 
to be joined with ‘being renewed” (ALForD, 
Etticotr). The final word ‘‘him” refers to the 
“new man.” The passage means more than the 
restoration of the image of God lost by Adam. 
“Tt is certain that the image of God, in which 
Christ’s Spirit re-creates us, will be as much 
more glorious than that, as the second man is 
more glorious than the first’? (ALrorD). So 
Eapte in loco. Compare Eph. iv. 24.—R.] 

Ver. 11. Where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, free.—- 
‘‘Where” refers to the region of the new crea- 
tion in Christ, in contrast with the domain of 
creation without Christ; in the latter there is 
division, contrariety and discord ; in the former 
union, fraternity. Just as in the parallel passage 
(Eph. iv. 25: ‘for we are members one of ano- 
ther’’), this fellowship of the regenerate, the 
converted, requires truth and friendship among 
each other. It is incorrect to join ‘‘ where,” as 
=ua in se, to the yet remote “knowledge” 
alone, finding here its object now brought in 
(ScHENKEL). "Eve means, as in Homer: there 
is there, therein; ov« évc denies division as 
respects nationality (‘Greek and Jew’’),* as 
respects religion (‘‘ circumcision and uncircum- 
cision ’’), culture (‘ Barbarian, Scythian”’), so- 
cial status (bond, free”). It is worthy of 
note, that, in nationality, the Greek who ruled in 
language is put before the Roman who held em- 
pire; in religion, Israel honored with revelation 
takes precedence; in culture, the step is from the 
uncultivated to the extreme savage (BENGEL: 
‘‘Scythians, more barbarous than the Barbari- 
ans;” BapBapéraror), as in Rom. i. 14, the pol- 
ished Greek not being again mentioned, while 
the summary is indicated by the omission of the 
conjunction; in the social category, the slave 
stands before the freeman to note the receptivity 
of the insignificant, and the exalting power of 
the gospel. Comp. Gal. iii. 28. [Lanen’s Com. 
pp. 88, 91.—R. 

But Christ is all and in all.—* But” pre- 
sents the contrast to the condition in the region 
of the natural life; hence within the Church 
there is not difference, divisions; in spite of the 





*[The E. V. places the negation in the conjunctions. A 
more literal rendering would be: “There is not Greek 


and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision,” e’c.—R.] 








distinctions, there is no schism there, but union, 
concord on the ground of unity ; in all these four 
directions (ra wdyv7ra), and in all the individual 
persons, the Christians (‘in all,” «a? év maou) 
is the same (Xpvordéc), ‘who alone occupies 
the whole, as the saying is, between stem and 
stern, and is both beginning and end” (Carvin). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 28; Gal. vi. 15. Benger: 
‘‘Scythian is not Scythian, but Christ’s; Barba- 
rian is not Barbarian, but Christ’s. Christ is 
all things, and that in all who believe. In Christ 
are new creatures.” [Mzyer: ‘‘The subject is 
placed at the end, for the greatest emphasis. He, 
the all determining principle of the new life and 
activity (Ta wdvra) in all his believers (év rao), 
forms the higher unity, in which all those old 
divisions and antitheses become without signifi- 
cance and asif no longer existing.” Ex.icorr: 
‘Christ is the aggregation of all things, dis- 
tinctions, prerogatives, blessings, and moreover 
is in all, dwelling in all, and so uniting all in the 
common element of Himself.”—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christian Exhortation. All truly Christian 
exhortation to a moral life, internal and external 
alike, is directed mainly towards the right use 
of salvation as already possessed, towards its 
preservation in given circumstances, and the 
maintenance of conduct which meets the condi- 
tions of the rightly adjusted relations of the 
Christian. What is accepted and received as a 
germ through faith in the mercy of God in 
Christ, must be held fast, ever more vitally ap- 
propriated, nourished and developed practically 
in every direction. The regenerated believer, 
with the powers imparted to him by God, must 
now so work, that his action and conduct are as 
much his consenting, as God’s continued action. 
Christ for us becomes Christ i us, and Christ 
before us becomes Christ through us. d 

2. The world in and about the Christian. With 
respect to its pleasure, sensual, especially sexual 
pleasure, he must strive after purity; with re- 
spect to its possessions, after contentment, in or- 
der not to fall away from God and under His 
wrath. [For the sin of sensuality is not only 
intimately connected with that of covetousness, 
but both are essentially idolatrous. Those ‘ with- 
out God” (Eph. ii. 12) are ‘‘in the world,” 
and the world’s pleasures and possessions are put 
by them in the place of God.—R. 

3. Towards his neighbor, especially the brethren, 
there must be friendliness in disposition, word 
and truth. 

4. All sin must be repelled. All that is opposed 
to what is required, both in its various shades 
from coarser to finer and finest; and in its differ-. 
ent manifestations in act, word, thought, percep- 
tion, from external to internal and inmost, must 
be contended against and repelled. Only what 
is sinful, yet ali that is sinful, is contrary to 
Christianity and Christian character. 

Christ the point of unity. Upon the absolute 
dignity of Christ and His central position toward 
the world (i, 17: ‘‘in Him all things subsist”’), 
which points to His Divine Fulness (i. 19; ii. 9), 
to Him as the image of the Creator, rests the fact 


that He is the absolute point of unity, the central 
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and terminal point for men. What He is for the 
macrocosm He is also for the microcosm; He is 
the Second Adam, ‘‘a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. 
Xv. 45). Hence the requirement to become a 
Christian and be a Christian must be deemed ab- 
solute for every man. Union with Christ is ab- 
solutely right, but it alone; contrasted with it 
all diversities as to nationality, confession, cul- 
ture and station (ver. 11) are only relatively 
right; this they are, in so far as that absolute 
right remains unimpaired. Cosmopolitism in po- 
litical and social life, union in denominational 
life are fruitless, or stunted products of the natu- 
ral man working within the Church, when and 
where they do not recognize and maintain union 
with Christ, established above all unions. This is 
then the rule: one with Christ, united with one 
another. By this every Christian, that is every 
evangelical Christian, and every age, such as 
that of the Reformation, must be tested. [By it 
too must be tested many human organizations, 
which aim at uniting selfish men so as to contri- 
bute to the common good. Many social and po- 
litical problems remain to be solved, but social 
science has not always remembered that ‘the 
putting on of the new man” alone brings man 
‘“‘where there is neither Greek nor Jew—bond 
nor free, but Christ all and in all.”—R.] Com- 
pare the notes on Eph. iv. 22 sq.; v. 25; v. 5, 6. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


With every sin look at its concealed beginning 
in the heart, and its public issue in the judgment 
of God, who regards the heart.—Be not content 
with strength enough to prevent the sin of the 
heart from breaking out unto word and work. 
Be so ashamed of the past, that the present may 
not be as it was, and the future become far 
worse.—As a rule lying ¢o others is closely con- 
nected with lying aboud others. 

Srarke :—Improvement of the sinful life is as 
difficult for the flesh, as if the man should go to 
his death; for he is as much in love with fleshly 
lusts, as if this were his life. 
members of the old man is ‘‘the lust of the flesh ;” 
this secret poison hides in all. Though this fire 
be at once quenched in believers, yet, if they do 
not take care, the ever-glowing cinders may 
easily and quickly burst into a flame again. 2 
Sam. xi. 2 sq.—Covetousness breaks not only the 
eighth and tenth commandments of the second 
table, but the first and second of the other also; 
hence the covetous are idolaters too.—Old rags 
we throw away; sin, which makes us so old and 
deformed and ugly before God, the Christian must 
so put away, that he not only restrains its out- 
break, but also exhausts the spring itself, drain- 
ing it more and more, even if he does not dry it 
up entirely.—[What a mark of our great cor- 
ruption, that the tongue, which should be the 
means of doing our neighbor good, is so often the 
instrument to injure him.—R. ]—The state of the 
regenerate is a putting off the old and a putting 
on the new man. Hence in a believer there are 
as it were, two men or a double nature, Spirit 
and flesh, which contend against each other. 
Gal. v. 17. The one from its corrupt propensity 
wills what is evil, the other from divine opera- 
tion what is good. : 


One of the chiefest . 





Riecer :—With all that belongs to the old na- 
ture, we are never done; yet we should not be 
grieved by the way: the quietest plan is with 
childlike mind to learn, and to regard the matter 
as ever in progress.—GeRLacH :—The capacity 
for knowing and loving God is that alone wherein 
man excels the rest of creation, whereby he 
rules it. Is he a mirror of the Most High, then 
there is in him an image of God, which sin has 
not obliterated, but so polluted and marred that 
his own power can never more restore it.—When 
the image of God is restored in the soul, the par- 
tition-walls among men fall down. 

ScHLEIERMACHER:—When Christians seem to 
us to be not yet permeated entirely by the new 
life in Christ, we may not thence infer an entire 
lack of the Spirit.—Paul admonishes them to put 
off their old members, not by virtue of the old man 
itself, but by virtue of the new and because the 
vital strength of the new man in them is pre- 
supposed.—This work of putting off the old man 
and putting on the new is a common one, and we 
should not believe in the fancy that somewhere it 
is wanting altogether. 

Passavant:—[Ver. 15. Covetousness which 
is idolatry can be found among Cbristians, in 
men who rejoice in a Christian education, and 
bow before the cross of Christ as the tree of life. 
The life of the covetous man is hid with his 
hoards in iron chests; the life of the Chris- 
tian is ‘‘hid with Christ in God.”’—Ver. 7. It is 
better, if one has never walked in these things, 
if they have never been the elements of our life, 
for then our sanctification is easier. On this ac- 
count we should learn the fear of God from our 
youth. ]—Ver. 8. A single word, slipping from 
the mouth of the Christian can pollute the whole 
God-sanctified new man.—[Ver. 9. It is long be- 
fore a tongue, hitherto unaccustomed to lie, be- 
comes accustomed to the truth; this is the work 
of the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of truth. 
—Ver. 11. God regards in us only His Son and 
His image, as He hates only the old man and his 
corruption.—R. ] 

[Burxirr:—Ver. 7. No argument will prevail 
more with a Christian to follow on the work of 
mortification closely for the time to come, than 
the remembrance of his long continuance in sin in 
time past.—Ver. 9. Lying makes a man like the 
devil, who was a liar as well as a murderer from 
the beginning.—Ver. 11. O blessed Jesus! Art 
thou thus all to me? I will labor to be all to 
thee ; to give thee all that I am.—R. ; 

[Henry :—Ver. 5. It is very observable, that 
among all the other instances of sin which good 
men are recorded in the Scripture to have fallen 
into; (and there is scarcely any but some or 
other in one or other part of their life, have 
fallen into;) there is no instance in all the 
Scripture of any good man charged with covet- 
ousness.—Ver. 9. Lying makes us like the devil 
(who is the father of lies), andis a prime part of 
the devil’s image upon our souls.—Ver. 10. The 
new man is said to be renewed in knowledge ; 
because an es soul cannot be a good soul. 
Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it 
was in the first.—R. 

[Eapre :—Ver. 5. If the heart is dead let all 
the organs which it once vivified and moved die 
too—nay, put them to death. Let them be 
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killed trom want of nutriment and exercise.— 
This desire of having more, and yet more, is 
idolatry. What it craves it worships, what it 
worships it makes its portion.—Ver. 11. 1. Such 
distinctions do not prevent the on-putting of the 
newman. 2. In the church, prior and external 


distinctions do not modify the possession of 
spiritual privilege and blessing. —Worpswortu : 


—Ver. 5. You must be dead to earth, in order to 


life in heaven. While we mortify our members 
upon the earth, we quicken our members in 
heaven.—R. ] 





b) Exhortation to Christian love one toward another, and to glorifying the name of Christ in word 
and work, 


Cuarter III. 12-17. 


12 Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy [or saints]' and beloved, bowels of 
13 mercies [mercy], kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering : Forbear- 


ing one another, and forgiving one another [each other],’ if any man havea quarrel 
[or complaint, “ozg7v] against any: even as Christ* forgave you, so also do ye [doing 


14 yourselves]. 
15 which’ is the bond of perfectness. 


And above [But over]® all these things put on charity [love], 
And let the peace of God [Christ]}’ rule in your 


hearts, to the which also ye are [were] called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly [;]in all wisdom; [omit semi-colon ] 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and [omit and]* hymns [and] 
spiritual songs, singing with grace [in grace’ singing] in your hearts to the Lord 


17 [God].” 


And [everything] whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 


of the Lord Jesus," giving thanks to God and the Father [God the Father]’* by 


him. 


. 


1Ver. 12—["Aycou, “saints,” if used substantively as Braune holds. See Exec. Notes. There are several quite 
unimportant various readings in this verse; otx«tcpaovd and mpaitryra are preferable to olxripuayv and mpadryta Of 


the Rec.—R 


2 Ver. 13.—[A AAnAwv—éavToits; there is nothing in the E. V. to indicate that different words follow the two parti- 


ciples.—R. | 
3. 


Ver. 13.—Instead of 6 X ptaoros, CO, [K. L., most versions, Tischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Wordsworth, Rec.], A. B. 
and others [Lachmann, Alford] read 6 Kvpios. SX. 6 @eds. Besides, Oeds tod X prorod, deus in christo, occur. 
4 Ver. 13._[To supply an imperative, with E. V,, breaks the construction unnecessarily. If anything be supplied in 


English it should be the auxiliary participle as above.—R.] 
5 Ver. | 


r.14.—[Emi raorcv 6€ rovras. “But over all these ;’—“ above all” is ambiguous.—R. 
6 Ver. 14.—A. B. C. F.G. and others read 6; 6s in §. is a correction, as well as the later qrus; [Rec., grammatical 


emendation (Meyer, Alford).—R.] : 


TVer.15—[Tov Xptorod on “e authority of &. A. B.C. and most versions, modern editors generally, instead of 


Tov Ocov, Rec., followed by E. V.—R. 


8 Ver. 16.—Kai before iuvors and dédais added from Eph. v. 19. 
® Ver. 16._[Braune omits the article before ya pcre and renders “ in thanksgiving.” But it is retained by most 


modern editors on the authority of B. and others. 


See Exea. Notes —R. 


10 Ver. 16.—[T 6 0¢@ is the reading of the mass of MSS., adupted by most modern editors; xvpi@, Rec. Lachmann, pro- 


bably taken from Eph. v. 19.—R.] 


ll Ver. 17—B reads cupiov Ina od, &, inserts Xpicrod, others omit «vpiov. [Lachmann, Ellicott, Wordsworth fol- 


low the last reading ; Tischendorf, Alford, Rec. that of B.— 
12 


—R]. 
Ver. 17.—([Kai, probably from Eph. v. 20, is sumiteed in %, A. B.C., by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, 


Ellicott, Wordsworth.—R. ] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The virtues of the new man in intercourse with the 
brethren (vers. 12-14). 

Ver. 12. Put on therefore.—To the ‘‘have 
put on the new man” (ver. 10) there is joined, 
as a consequence (‘therefore’), the positive 
precept, which finds a motive, as a continuing 
and valid requirement, in the ‘‘ being renewed ;” 
although they have put on the new man, they 
have yet to take up anew the single parts. [EL- 
LicoTt, following Horrmann, thinks ody has here 


more of its reflexive force, taking up what has 





been said and continuing it: ‘‘as you have put 
on the new man, put on all its characteristic 
qualities.” But even this paraphrase implies a 
‘‘moral consequence.” ‘For although the put- 


ting on of the new man as a fact, has historically | 


occurred through the conversion to Christ, yet 
it has, according to the nature of the new man, 
its continued acts, which should occur, viz., 
through the appropriation of those virtues, which 


the new man assuch must possess” (Mryer).—R.]~ 
As the elect of God, [holy or] saints _ 
and beloved, conditions the justice of the — 
elicina se 


precept and the indispensableness of 
with it. ‘As” gives prominence to the ac 
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condition, relation, in which they stand.—* Elect 
of God”’ is used substantively as Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Mark xiii. 27; Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 83; Tit. i. 
1: “saints” (@ycoc) as Rom. i. 7; xv. 25, 26, 81; 
xvi. 2, 15; 1 Cor. i. 2, ete. “Aycoc roi Geov (Mark 
i, 24; Luke iv. 34; Jno. vi. 69) is a descrip- 
tion of the Christian; Gyco: avrov (‘*His saints’’) 
also occurs (2 Thess.i. 10). The position of the 
genitive (rod Oeov) however requires it to be 
joined with the first term (‘‘elect’’). ‘* Beloved” 
is also used substantively as Eph. i. 6. The 
climax here is unmistakable: as to the ground, 
they are without desert ‘elect of God,” as to 
their condition they are ‘‘saints,” as to their re- 
lation to God, they are, as the perfect denotes, 
the continued objects of His love (1 Thess. i. 4; 
2 Thess. ii. 13). Beneeu: “the order of words 
corresponds exquisitely with the order of things: 
eternal election precedes sanctification in time, 
the sanctified feel love, and then imitate it.’’ 
The last, firmly founded on the preceding, has 
the stress laid on it. All three are correlatives 
of ‘putting on the new man,” which pre-sup- 
poses the ‘election of God” (vers. 10, 11). 
Hence neither are the last two substantives and 
the first an adjective (BLEEK), nor the first sub- 
ject and the two others predicates (Meyer, Bren- 
GEL). [So also Eapre, Atrorp and Ex.icorr. 
Either view is admissible on grammatical grounds. 
Eu.icotr urges that the force of the exhortation 
rests on their character as ‘‘elect,” while AL- 
FORD insists that as éxAexroi is a word, which 
must find its ground independently of us in the 
absolute will of God, it cannot be an adjunctive 
attribute of the other two. On the whole the 
view of Meyer, followed by the commentators 
just mentioned, and implied in the E. V., is 
preferable. For it seems better accordant with 
Paul’s method of stating the truth of Divine grace, 
and with the position of the words to lay the 
emphasis upon the phrase ‘elect of God,” and 
not. to regard the three phrases as co-ordinate. 
‘«The consciousness of this extraordinary privi- 
lege, of being the elect of God, who as such are 
holy and beloved of God—how it must have 
affected the conscience of the readers and 
aroused them to the very virtues, corresponding 
with so high a position, which Paul here en- 
joins!” Meyvrer.—R. ] 

Bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering.—‘‘ Bow- 
els of mercy” stands foremost; viscera with the 
quality of mercy, of which they are the seat. 
Phil. ii. 1, we find ‘bowels and mercies.” The 
first word denotes what is inmost, most indi- 
vidual (Phil. i. 8; Philem. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 12: 
1 Jno. iii. 17). Luke i. 78, ‘tender mercy of 
God” lit., “bowels of mercy of God” is similar. 
So Eph. iv. 82, ‘“tender-hearted,” ‘heart of 
merey”’ (edorAayyvor). The manifestations of 
mercy then follow, forming a climax; ‘kind- 
ness” which as the opposite of ‘‘severity”’ (Rom. 
xi. 22) helps outward need, ‘‘humbleness of 
mind” (rarecvogdpoctvyyv) which recognizes 
our own unworthiness and the superiority or 
talent of a brother, ‘‘meekness,’’ which as the 

ite of ‘fierceness” (aypcéryc), is mild to- 
ward faults which are blameworthy, and ‘long- 
yl ” which restrains itself so as to quietly 
_ bear reprehensible injuries in the hope of a bet- 














ter mind and consequent improvement on the 
part of the offender. See on Eph, iv. 2, 82. 
Tirrmann, Synon, I. 140-142. [Comp. Trencu; 
Syn. New Testament, sub vocibus. He makes 
‘‘meekness” to be at first in respect to God, 
then toward men as growing out of this. But 
in this case it is primarily toward man, though 
implying the other as its ground (ALrorp, Ex1i- 
coTt, while Eapig excludes the reference to 
God).—R. ] 

Ver. 13. Forbearing one another and 
forgiving each other.—These participles de- 
fine the modality of the exhibition of the virtues 
just mentioned; they must be appropriated by 
practice which makes the master. The present 
tense indicates permanence. On ‘forbearing,” 
see Eph, iv. 2, on “forgiving,” Eph. iv. 32. 
“One another” aes AO) marks the purely 
reciprocal, mutual enduring, forbearing; ‘‘ each 
other” (€avroic) indicates at the same time 
also, that they have experienced such forgiveness 
from without, from Him who is their Example. 
That which is difficult to bear and forgive in 
others, is not simply what one does against us, 
but also what he does in general, what is dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant, or offensive in his manner, 
whatever in his relations to us may give occasion 
for blame (“ou ¢%v), so that the participles refer 
to all the preceding virtues, not to the last one 
only. Benge arbitrarily distinguishes: for- 
bearing in present offences, forgiving past of- 
fences. 

If any man have a complaint against 
any.—[ Moy, only here in N. T., but classical : 
‘‘ground of blame,” ‘‘just cause of complaint.” 
—R.] Tirrmann, Syn. I. 29, distinguishes 
dueurtoc and duwuoc—each is free from blame, 
the former because it is perfect and absolute in 
its members, the latter because it is free from 
vice; in the former nothing more can be desired, 
in the latter there is nothing to be reprehended. 
On this account, as well as because 7p éc, not xard, 
is here used, a more general relation than that of 
hostility is indicated; this must be regarded as 
referring in general to an experience occurring 
every where, yet mildly described hypothetically, 
that one can easily find something to blame in 
another, as is indicated above. [The Greek con- 
ditional protasis here used always implies that 
the hypothesis is correct.—R. ] 

Even as Christ forgave you, so also do- 
ing yourselves.—Xap:Céuevo: is to be supplied 
in thought (WineR’s Gram. p. 526). Hence 
there is no parenthesis here, nor a disrupted 
sentence, as though an imperative were to be 
supplied. [The E. V. gives the imperative, which 
is objectionable ; Exiicorr preserves the construc- 
tion by rendering as above—R.} This expression 
is explained, ii. 18; Eph. iv. 32. Here we have 
“Christ,” in Eph. i. 1: “God in Christ;’’ this 
variation will explain ii. 13. Beneen is excel- 
lent: Christus, cut maxima fuerat noBiscum querendi 
causa. Accordingly ‘‘the grace (ydpic) of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” is often spoken of. ‘As” 
denotes the mode of forgiveness, as Luke vii. 37- 
47; xxiii. 34, not the accomplishment of recon- 
ciliation with God by His death. 

Ver. 14. But over all these things put 
on love.—* Love,” as in i. 4, 8; Eph. iv. 2, is 
to be taken as “ brotherly love,”’ which must come 
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over all those virtues, upon them (évdicaode, ver. 
12). [So E.V. supplies “put on,” though ‘‘above” 
may or may not have the local or semi-local 
(Evxicorr) force, which érihere conveys. Eapie 
renders ‘in addition to,” weakening the force of 
the passage. WorpswortH quotes Clement, who 
apparently refers “love” to ** love to God.”—R. ] 
In reference to this ‘‘love,” the Apostle adds: 
which is the bond of perfectness.—By the 
neuter [6, not #r¢—R.] the putting on of love as 
an act, is denoted. [The article is wanting— 
hence Braune renders ‘‘a bond.” ELuicorr says 
the omission may be due to the verb substan- 
tive—R.] Zivdeopoc, the encircling band, 
reminds us of a girdle, put over the clothes to 
hold them together. The genitive therefore adds 
those virtues included under the category of 
‘‘perfectness,” as Acts viii. 28: ‘the bond of 
iniquity ;” Eph. iv. 3: “bond of peace.” It is 
parallel with ‘‘in love” (Eph. iv. 2). Comp. 
Rom. xiii. 10: ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
The Pythagoreans called friendship ‘‘the bond of 
all the virtues.” Hence 6 is not to be rejected 
and #r¢ substituted (BLEEK), nor aydry to be 
regarded as neuter (Meyer); ii. 19 is not a pa- 
rallel case, since there the masculine is used, and 
the construction is according to the sense, as 
Christ is conceived of under xegadg. Nor is love 
to be regarded as the upper garment (Meyer), 
nor ‘*bond”’ as ‘‘sum total” (Jnsbegriff, OLsHavu- 
SEN), nor as the efficient cause of ‘‘perfectness”’ 
(ScHENKEL); nor yet is the genitive to be taken 
attributively as that of quality (Grotius). [To 
refer ‘“‘which” to the putting on of love is a 
doubtful interpretation. It does not agree so 
well with the figurative representation of the 
Apostle, who has already been speaking (ver. 12) 
of what they were to put on, and seems to be 
mentioning here the last garment required to 
complete the attire. To make the act of putting 
on the *‘bond of perfectness” would be an unne- 
cessary obscuring of the metaphor; especially as 
we may readily take aydry absolutely. There is 
the same objection perhaps to MEyYER’s view, 
that love is here represented as an upper gar- 
ment, but a close-fitting upper garment might 
well be, at the same time, the bond which en- 
closed and held together all the others. Adopt- 
ing this view, we may not only say, that love it- 
self is ‘‘that bond which unites all the graces 
into completeness and symmetry” (Eapre), but 
‘* without love there is no perfectness; this has 
its conditio sine qua non in the including of all its 
other parts in love” (Meyer). Love is the prin- 
cipal of all the other virtues, but is here named 
last, as if supplementary, because of the figure. 
Braune’s view of the genitive, which is that of 
Meyer, is to be preferred to that of Exxicort, 
who regards it as a genitive of the subject: 
‘love is the bond which belongs to, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of perfection.” Atrorp well 
remarks: ‘‘ Those who find here justification by 
works, must be very hard put to discover support 
for that doctrine.” —R. 

The frame of mind inwhich Christian love is to be 
exercised. Ver. 15. And let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts.—This is not a 
command, but only a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is of importance. The ates tg which in 
Phil. iv. 7 is “the peace of God,” is that peace 





wrought by God through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost, which, according to Jno. xiv. 27 (“my 
peace I give unto you”’), can be accurately termed 
‘of Christ.” (See Wiver’s Gram. p. 175.) It 
is the calm of the soul resting on the conscious. 
ness of having a reconciled God and Father, in 
Christ the Saviour.—[EL.icort says, the idea in 
Phil. iv. 7 ‘is substantially the same, except 
that perhaps peace is there contemplated as in 
its antithesis to anxious worldliness, while here it 
is rather to the hard, unloving and unquiet spirit 
that mars the union of the one body.” It must 
not be limited to, though it certainly includes, 
mutual concord.—R.]—The verb /pafeiw, “to 
be an umpire,” and as such to award the prize 
as well as regulate the contest, marks the admi- 
nistrative activity in distinction from the legisla- 
tive found in BaciAevew. [The idea of presiding, 
ordering, ruling, is to be retained; the reference 
to bestowing (WoRpswortH), or even winning 
prize, which some commentators find here, is 
forbidden by the phrase which follows.—R. ]— 
The phrase ‘‘in your hearts,” év raic¢ kapdiace 
bdr, is not—*‘in you,” év dyiv (ver. 16); it re- 
fers to the inner, most individual relations, where 
the peace of Christ is to rule; it is not therefore 
to be referred to the unity of believers among 
themselves (Greek Fathers, Catvin, Grorius, 
MEYER). 

To the which also ye were called in one 
body.—[‘To the which,” almost—for into it 
(Etuicorr).—R.] This peace is the immediate 
end of the calling; this calling is marked by 
‘‘also” (kai), which joins it to ‘‘rule,” as that 
to which the rule of peace has to correspond. 
The result of the consummation of the calling on 
the part of God, and of its acceptance on the part 
of men, is described by “tin one body” This 
refers to the Church as the body of Christ (Eph. 
iv. 4; ii. 16); which is the sphere and place, in 
which this calling is consummated and the called 
are to move. Therefore it is not—eic év coua (GRO- 
TIUS), nor is the Church as an organism the ob- 
ject of the Divine calling (ScueNKEL), which is 
addressed to individual persons. The calling in 
itself and the implanting in the Church consti- 
tute a benefit, important on account of the peace 
joined with it, and obligating to friendliness to- 
ward the brother, who has become partaker of. 
the same; hence Paul adds: and be ye thank- 
ful [sc. to God. —R. ]—Comp. ii. 7; iv. 2; Eph. 
v. 4. Knowledge of the benefit of the calling 
and the peace, together with gratitude therefor, 
must increase. The adjective (evxaptoror) 
does not occur elsewhere in N. T. Incorrectly 
rendered ‘‘amiable,” ‘friendly,’ by JeRoms, 
Erasmus, BAER, [Carvin]. . 

Helps to the exercise of Christian love. 


Ver. 16. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly.—* The word of Christ” is the word 
which He has spoken and caused to be proclaimed — 
(1 Thess. i. 8; iv. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1), and which — 
communicates the inward peace , directing and 
leading to right conduct hk the b 
“the word through which ye were call 

BenGeL); elsewhere called “the word of Go¢ 
i. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 86; 2 Cor. & 173 iv. 
its | highest cause, of truth ” (Eph. i. 5, 
its purport, “of life” (Phil. ii. 16) from r 


Vers. 
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fect. But it must have a permanent locality, 
“asin atemple” (BenGex): let it dwell ‘among 
you,”’ as the context demands, It is not==“‘in 

our hearts” (ver. 15) ‘in you” (Turoporer, 

ez and others). Eapte: ‘within you;” 
Meyer, Atrorp: in you as a church, which 
seems to be Braune’s view. Preferable on the 
whole, and suggestive of the truth, that want of 
general diffusion of the word of Christ among 
the people ‘richly,’ much prevents their obey- 
ing the following precept.—R.] ‘ Richly” re- 
lates to substance, hence, not used in a stunted, 
abbreviated eclectic fashion. [‘‘ Not with a scanty 
foothold, but with a large and liberal occupancy”’ 
(Eapie).—R.J’ It does not refer to frequency of 
use, or to the members of the Church—among 
many (SCHENKEL). 

In all wisdom teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs.—([‘ In all wisdom” is joined 
with what follows. The construction is thus 
rendered more harmonious; the preceding clause 
has its emphatic adverb last, and the two quali- 
fying participial clauses each begin with an ad- 
verbial phrase of manner. Eapis, following the 
pointing of TiscuEenporr, joins ‘ psalms,” efc., 
with the second clause, but this destroys the 
correspondence, while the objection he urges, in 
regard to psalms and hymns as the material of 
instruction, is not in keeping with his own quo- 
tation from Basil’s encomium on the Psalms.— 
R.] The participles, which are to be joined with 
*‘you”’ in the nominative, just as in Eph. iv. 1-3 
(Wrver’s Gram. p. 532), refer to the application 
and use of the word present among them, describe 
the manner in which the word dwells among 
them. This explains ‘speaking to yourselves” 
(Eph. v. 19). The first verb indicates the intel- 
lectual, the other the moral reference. To both 
belong the definition of manner ‘‘in all wisdom ” 
(comp. i. 28), which is placed first emphatically, 
and the asyndetic datives which define the means 
to be used [or ‘the vehicle in which” the teach- 
ing and admonishing was communicated ( Meyer). 
—R.]. These means act the more instructively 
and effectively, the more familiar one is with 
them, for the hymn grows out of the word of God 
and of Christ, and these grow into such songs, as 
the Bible, the Psalter and Church history attest. 
TeRTULLIAN: Post aguam mannalem et lumina, ut 
quisque de scripturis sacris vel proprio ingenio po- 
test, provocatur in medium canere. Comp, Eph, v. 19. 
The reference is to public worship, to the use of 
the word of Christ and singing at the agape and 
in the family circle ; it should not be limited to 
the latter (Meyer). 

In grace singing in your hearts to God. 
—[Braune adopts the reading év yapers, and 
therefore renders ‘in gratitude” (Dankbarkeit), 
but with Lacumann, Tiscuenporr, Meyer, AL- 
rorp, Exticorr, Worpsworrth, it is better to re- 
tain the well supported article: 77 y4pcrc then 
refers to Divine grace, the element to which the 

ng was to be circumscribed,—that which 
should accompany it.—R.] The clause corres- 
ponds in its structure with the foregoing; ‘in all 
tin ” the participles, then the 
closer definition; they are codrdinate therefore. . 





It is altogether im r to join both with ‘be ye 
thankful,” making © tet the word... richly” pa- 


renthetical, or to connect ‘‘in psalms,” eéc., witk 
this clause (ScurNKkeL), on the ground that sing. 
ing instruction is inconceivable, or to join & 
Xdpere with mvevuatixaig (Lutuer: spiritual, 
lovely songs). Since “singing” on account of 
‘‘in your hearts ” (see ver. 15) must be referred 
to something internal, and ‘to God” indicates 
its direction, ‘in grace” must be a closer defi- 
nition of the singing; ‘‘in gratitude,” as 1 Cor. 
x. 80. The meaning of yépic is like gratia. It can- 
not mean ‘in gracefulness”’ (iv. 6; Eph. iv. 29; 
Erasmus, ScHENKEL), nor in grace, nor with the 
article: in the grace impelling thereto (Cury- 
sostoM, Meyer). [If the article be retained, 
this is undoubtedly the meaning; not only be- 
cause usus loguendi favors such a view, but be- 
cause the other meaning: ‘thankfully’ would 
be a flat and unmeaning anticipation of ‘ giving 
thanks” below (ALForp).—R.] The opinion that 
the phrase ‘‘in your hearts” refers to the exist- 
ing abuse of singing with the mouth (Turopny- 
LACT) is not justified, since the reading is not r@ 
xapdi¢, and the tone which accompanied instrue- 
tion is here noted. [Yet the former clause seems 
to refer to singing with the mouth, and this to 
that ‘in the silence of the heart” (MryEeR),.— 


R. 

ter. 17. And everything whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.—It is evident that “do” 
must be supplied with ‘‘all” (rdavra), and that 
‘‘all in the name of the Lord Jesus ” corresponds 
with ‘everything whatsoever” [rav 6 ri—the 
absolute nominative.—K.]; ‘‘everything what- 
soever’’ referring to individual things, and all” 
taking up the same collectively. On this account, 
it is incorrect to explain it; ‘in every thing 
which ye do, do all in the name,” etc. (MeyER), 
or that out of the doing in general the doing in 
particular proceeds (SchENKEL). [Eap1e£ makes 
the plural “individualing ” also.—R.] .The re- 
petition as well as the position of rdév, together 
with thé giving of a category (‘‘in word or 
deed”), and the marking of the individual acts 
(6 tz) as well as the conditional form (¢av moc 
#7) require that it be understood of the entire 
action (BENGEL: facitis lato sensu ponitur, ut etiam 
70 logui incendat) and this should be ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” This is joined by “and” to 
‘‘the word of Christ’ (ver. 16). In addition to 
His Word, His Name, His Person should be ayail- 
ing to us; the former in us, and we in the latter, 
as in the life-sphere dearest to us, out of which 
we never go, the element which we cannot lack. 
See Eph. v. 20; Phil. ii. 10. The variation from 
«Christ ”’ (ver. 1°) and ‘“‘ Jesus’’ here makes us 
think of the model of the Incarnate One in the 
form of aservant. ‘‘In the name” is not ‘‘ with 
invocation of’ (CurysosTom and others), Brn- 
GEL extends it too far: ut perinde sit, ac si Chris- 
tus faciat, ver. 11, vel certi ut Christo omnia pro- 
betis. 

Giving thanks to God the Father b 
him.—tThe participle refers to the mood whi 
should ever attend their “doing” (see ii. 7; 
Eph. y. 20), and which expresses itself in hymn 
and song. The repetition (vers. 15-17) marks 
the importance of * givin thanks.” On “God 
the Father,” see Eph. i. 3; v. 20; vi. 23; Col. 
i. 2. As “Father” is without any closer defini- 
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tion, it means of course, ‘of Jesus.” [ALFoRD, 
however, justly remarks: ‘‘the words must be 
taken as approximating in sense to that more 
technical meaning which they now bear, without 
exclusive reference to either our Lord or our- 
selves.” —R.]—Ax’ airodv, “through him,” is, 
according to Eph. v. 20,—*‘in the name of the 
Lord,” marking more strongly the mediation of 
the thanksgiving, the Christian sentiment (Rom. i. 
8; vii. 25). There is nothing here to indicate op- 
position to angel-worship (THEopvoret, Barnr). 
[ALFrorp: ‘“*‘through Him,’ as the onechannel of 
all communication between God and ourselves, 
whether of grace coming to us, or of thanks 
coming from us. ‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me’ (d’ éuov), Jno. xiv.6.” Mery- 
ER: ‘For Jesus, as the persohal, historical Me- 
diator of the Messianic Salvation through His 
atoning work, is therefore for the Christian con- 
sciousness the Mediator of thanksgiving; He it 
is, through whose favor the Christian can and 
does give thanks.’’—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Conduct determined by condition.* The 
Christian is ‘elect,’ “holy,” ‘beloved.’ In 
the first there is a negative reference to the mass 
and world, out of which he is taken, in the 
second a positive reference to the same, asserting 
that he is consecrated to God, while the third 
declares, positively also, that he is an object of 
the love of God; the first denotes simply the 
occurred fact, the third gives prominence to the 
continued effect, while the second sets forth the 
status. The relation is constantly defined as 
passive; the Christian has experienced some- 
thing, without previous merit or meritorious as- 
sistance. This conditions and promotes his con- 
duct, with thankful zeal, in order to show in re- 
sponse what he hasexperienced, viz., love. [The 
Apostle here as always (comp. Rom. viii. ; Eph. i.) 


treats of ‘‘election” as a fact, which is made} ( 


known to us, in order to awaken love in us. It 
is doubtless necessary that it be at times handled 
polemically and dogmatically, but he uses it 
most like Paul, who speaks of it as a fact, re- 
vealed by God, evidenced as true of persons by 
corresponding facts, viz., Divine acts of grace 
which make men “holy and beloved,” and in 
itself an act of Divine grace, which the Chris- 
tian can so apprehend as to derive from ita 
constant motive to such Christian graces as the 
Apostle here enumerates. So far from being 
made thereby harsh, proud and unforgiving, 
they ‘‘ therefore” put on bowels of mercy, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, ete. —R. ] 

2. The new Christian condition or relation is first 
of all a relation toward God, yet it at the same 
time influences essentially the relation between 
those concerned and transferred by it. It is pre- 
cisely by this that it must prove itself, the re- 
ligious by the social. First of all this relation 
vf man to God brings a discord into the indi- 
vidual himself, because it divides him into the 
receding old man, and the advancing new man. 





* i have pane stem ted ato reteis Buss mentpeenos Braune’s 
sentence: “‘Das Ver. lurch das Ver! 
with indifferent success.—R } (niss bestimmt, 











The principle of the old man, selfishness, is 
made by this relation, to yield or become yield. 
ing to the principle of thenew man, viz., self- 
denying and world-denying love and the social 
virtues: mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering, appear as necessary manifesta- 
tions of the reality of the relations towards 
God. These virtues must show themselves to- 
ward the sins, faults and offences of a brother, 
just as God’s love has shown and still shows it- 
self toward us. 

8. Christian love is active. In the social Chris- 
tian virtues there is no weakness, effeminacy, in- 
difference. It is not indifferent indolence but 
active love, energetically breaking out in these 
asitsforms. The Apology for the Augsburg Con- 
fession, iii. 3 110, rightly repels the assertion of 
the Romanists, that love justifies, since it does 
not establish the relation to God, only proves 
that it has been established, in and by the con- 
duct toward the brethren. 

4. Christ, in whom God’s love has become and 
still becomes our portion, remains the only 
model, the exclusive norm. 

5. His peace in the heart, His word in the Church, 
are the attendants of Christian love, the former 
as its tone, the latter as the means of promoting 
it; without the first, rest, confidence and joy 
were wanting, without the other, certainty, cor- 
rectness and strength, 

6. The Christian Song, deriving its contents and 
its growth from the word of God, promoted cul- 
ture and progress in the Christian life; it is in 
itself a sermon from the Divine word, and has its 
value in the fact that itis such. The Christian 
entrusted with it, should use it in the wider and 
narrower circle of his associates. Produced 
by spiritual, natural endowments from the 
use of God’s word and experience in life and 
heart, it isan excellent means of edification and 
growth for the new man. [The question of 
Psalmody and public praise, is to be settled by 
ver. 16) and similar passages. Zhe word of 
Christ is to be its substance; all that is not of 
the word of Christ is to be excluded, all that is, 
may be included. Hence the Psalter in the main 
source, but not the only one. ‘In all wisdom” 
is its mode, hence mere rhymes of a pious turn 
are not included. Its end is mutual edification, 
not entertainment, hence the hymn must be 
adapted to this end, and the singing of it ‘*to 
edification.” Those who cannot sing to edifica- 
tion may singin their hearts, but the text implies 
that ‘this teaching and admonishing” is not the 
privilege of a few, but of Christians as a body. 
—R. 


7. The walk in fellowship with Christ, the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues, advances us from the ru- 
diments of a pupil to the perfection of a master. 
Not for merit, but for growth, Christian walk 
and Christian virtue are indispensable. ’ 

8. Gratitude, corresponding with the statusinto = 
which we have been brought, with the glory of 
our relation to God, is most important and con-— 
stant in Christian conduct. [Hence the excel-— 
lence of those symbols, which treat of Ch 
morality under the head of the gratitude ¢ 
for redemption. See Heidelberg C: 
legalism.—R.} 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian’s station, ornament, strength, 
tone and weapon.—aAll morality takes its rise in 
religion, which is essentially love, given of God, 
who gave Himself and accepted us, or peace, in 
which all the antagonisms within the personality 
of the man himself in his conscience and will, 
or between himself and the world or his neigh- 
bor, or the nearest of all, i. e., God the Lord Him- 
self, was and is taken away.—Love is not a gar- 
ment, that can be thrown over other virtues, but 
the soul of all to hold them together, their germ 
and impulse, their strength and beauty.—Ought 
the word of God to do wellin you, then live in it, 
and let it live into you.—It is rudeness of mind 
to have no taste for the sacred poetry of the 
Church, the flowering of the Divine word in a 
gifted human soul, and a misfortune to have no 
benefit of it in the joy and sorrow of life.—A 
stamp you must have, lo, nothing is current in 
his eyes but His own Image. 

Srarke:—Nothing gives the devil so much 
room to come into the heart as hatred and anger ; 
God’s children drive out both by meekness and 
spit on the embers, so that they may not break 
out into a fire.—He who bids us put up the 
sword, allows us still a shield for our protection ; 
He who has commanded us to be as doves, has 
desired that we be ‘“ wise as serpents.”’—A little 
child, that falls so often and so easily, is lifted 
up and carried; so gently and tenderly must 
weak Christians be dealt with. The world sets 
itself to righting and fighting, if attacked even by 
across word; but a Christian overcomes all by 
forgiving and yielding ; he yields his own right 
[not the right, however, ] and does not think of 
revenging himself.—That the wolf devours the 
lamb is nothing uncommon, but that one lamb eats 
another is deplorable and unnatural; we who are 
Christ’ssheep will cherish love toward one anoth- 
er.—Behold the necessity of household devotion. 
All others have their assemblies, merchants, 
mechanics, efc., yes even the Godless, that they 
may mock at God and His word, should not be- 
lievers then establish their holy assemblies ?—We 
must thank God not only for His benefits, but 
also for His fatherly chastisements. ‘‘ Both in His 
gifts and in His chastisements, praise Him, who 
either wins thee by giving, that thou mayest not 
want, or punishes thee when wandering, that 
thou mayest not perish” (AuausTINE). 

ScuLererMacuer :—Christian social life: 1) 
what the deeds peculiar to the new man are; 2) 
what is distributcd to each by virtue of these 
peculiarities of the new man; 8) the common 
rule for every one.—Controversy does not divide 
love and is not against the Christian spirit, if it 
only proceeds from a desire after nothing save 
what is true and right.—Love ‘the bond of 
ess:” 1) by which all imperfections are 
; 2) by which all that bears in itself only 
} appearance of the new man, not its true 
it, iy ersedians ; 8) by which we become 
to others. 

SAVANT:—Forbearance may be difficult in 
‘in cases ; forgiveness is harder still.—How- 


‘necessary this gift (God’s word) from above 
Ge Will be Teatned iron daily experience, that 
















the Christians here and there are a very sensi- 
tive folk, not permitting themselves to be easily 
admonished or exhorted, hence the so frequent 
halts and retreats.—The first Christians from 
among the Jews soon found in their Psalms from 
earlier ages, thoughts and words for the later in- 
ward experiences, for the thanksgiving, praise 
and adoration of their new life; and those who 
came out of heathenism, listened with wonder, 
when these words of the sacred singers were 
transferred into their own language, and learned 
thence the quiet joys and devotions of God's 
children in Israel. But soon too under their 
beautiful sky new Psalms and hymns in their 
own Greek tongue were born out of the deep in- 
spiration and the holy and happy feelings of 
their redeemed souls. This glorious gift of spi- 
ritual song contributed greatly to the spread 
of the pure gospel in the age of the Reformation. 
The great Reformer of the Germans with his 
friends soon became their choristers, and it is a 
precious privilege to follow them and so many 
God-inspired men of after days in singing these 
beautiful Psalms and sweet hymns. 

GENZKEN :—The choice communion garment 
of the children of God: 1) who gives it to them 
(ver. 15); 2) how it is woven (vers. 12-15); 8) 
how we should put it on.—Hariess :—The proper 
self-education for the maintenance of divine love 
and divine peace: 1) constant practice in obedi- 
ence to God’s word; 2) sanctification of all our 
doings in the name of the Lord Jesus; 8) un- 
ceasing thanksgiving for God’s unmerited grace 
in Christ.—Scunur :—Spiritual songs: 1) Eagles 
of Christianity ; 2) missionaries of Protestant- 
ism; 8) heart-preachers of our nation; 4) 
mouth of our worship; 5) the Apostles in our 
houses; 6) the crown of our congregations.— 
Wotr:—The comfort and joy of the Christian 
in spiritual songs. They serve: 1) as wit- 
nesses of the truth from all stations for the 
strengthening of our faith; 2) as confessions 
from the inner life of experienced Christians for 
the soothing of our spirits; 3) as awakening 
voices of the Spirit to enliven our own medita- 
tion.—K6HLER :—The new man, as St. Paul de- 
picts him, outshines all the lustre of the world! 
1) His, richly-colored garment; 2) his golden 
girdle; 3) his heart’s peace; 4) the weapons of 
his hand.—Préa#ue :—Bible and hymn book, two 
precious household treasures; 1) their worth; 
z) their use.—Love in all human unions, the 
most perfect bond: 1) the noblest; 2) the gen- 
tlest; 8) the firmest.—Exhortation to Christian 
families to engage in family worship; it is 1) 
a venerable custom inherited from our fathers, 
though unfortunately disappearing from many 
houses; 2) deeply grounded in the character of 
Christianity, as well as in the nature of the family 
circle ; 3) of the most blessed influence upon the 
home life itself. 

[Bevertce :—Ver. 17. Doing all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1) What is meant by “the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” a. Lord of all, 5. 
Jesus, Saviour. c. Lord Jesus by the Incarnation. 
d. Mighty works in His name. 2) And we 
ought to do all, ete.,a. only what God commands 
or allows. 5. in a firm faith in His Holy name. ec. 
for His glory. 38) Instances of things thus done 
in God’s word. Religious assemblies, Sacra- 
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ments, Thanksgiving, Censures of the church, 
Resisting the devil, even giving a cup of cold 
water. All that a Christian may do, can be done 
in His nime.—R. ] 

[Burxirt:—Ver. 12. Humility is a certain evi- 
dence of our holiness, because it is a great part 
of our holiness. —Ver. 138. He must have no 
friends, that will have a friend with no faults, 
consequently Christians stand in need of forgive- 
ness from each other.—Ver. 14, 1) The upper 
garment is larger and broader than the rest ; so 
ought charity to extend itself to all persons and 
upon all occasions. 2) The upper garment is 
usually fairer than the rest; so doth charity shine 
brightest amongst all the graces. 3) The upper 
garment distinguishes the general orders and 
degrees of men; thus Christians are known by 
love, as by alivery; it is the bond that Christ’s 
sincere disciples wear.—Ver. 16. If the heart and 
affections be not stirred in this duty of singing, 
the outward grace, though never so graceful 
availeth nothing.—R. ] 

[Henry :—Ver. 12. They who owe so much 
to mercy, ought to be merciful to all who are 
proper objects of mercy.—There must not only 
be an humble carriage but an humble mind.— 
Ver. 13. We need the same good turn from others 
which we are obliged to show them.—Ver. 15. 
The work of thanksgiving to God is such a sweet 
and pleasant work, that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men.—Ver. 16. 
The gospel is the word of Christ, which is come 
to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell in 
us, or keep house, as a master, who has a right to 
prescribe and direct to all under his roof.—Ver. 
17. They who do all things in Christ’s name, 








will never want matter of thanksgiving to 6 
the Father.—R. H 

[Eapir:—Ver. 14. ‘Love the bond of perfect- 
ness.” Bound up in this zone, every Christian 
excellence fills its own place, and keeps it, and 
the whole character is sound, does not distort 
itself by excess, nor enfeeble itself by defect.— 
Ver. 15. A peace, which is not the peace of 
Christ, is often rudely disturbed, for it is buta 
dream and a slumber in the midst of volcanic 
powers, which are employing the time in gather- 
ing up their energies for a more awful conflict. 
—Ver. 16. Such ought to be the habitual respect 
to Christ’s authority, such the constant and 
practical influence of His word within us, that 
even without reference to Him, or express con- 
sultation of Him, all we say or do should be said 
and done in His Spirit.—Art, science, literature, 
politics and business, should be all baptized 
into the spirit of Christ.—R.] 

Barnes :—Ver. 16. Ile who is permitted to 
make the hymns of a church need care little who 
preaches, or who makes the creed.—Ver. 17. We 
are to engage in every duty, not only in the name 
of Christ, but with thankfulness for the privilege 
of acting so that we may honor Him.—ScuHenKeL: 
—The victory of peace in the heart: 1) It comes 
from Christ ; 2) it is accomplished in the church; 
3) it is constantly attended by thanksgiving.—The 
proper Christian congregational singing: 1) The 
choice of hymns; 2) the kind of singing; 8) the 
source from which it should spring; 4) the end, 
which it should aim at.—The nature of Christian 
gratitude as shown: 1) In that, for which the 
Christian is thankful; 2) In whom he thanks; 
3) In whose name he gives thanks.—R. ] 








3. Specific exhortations. 


Cuapter III. 18—IV. 1. 


a) To wives and husbands. 


(Cuap. III. 18, 19.) 


18 


bittered] against them. 


1 Ver. 18.—Some MSS. have inserted, probably from the parallel passage [Eph. v. 22], rots iSiors, omitted in X. A. B. 


C. and others. 
2 


Ver. 18.—{"A v #x ev, imperfect, Ellicott renders as above.—R.] 
a ie yuvatkas. [Retained by Lachmann, Meyer and others. In any 


3 Ver. 19.—N. A. B. and others omit buav 
case, “ your” is required by our English idiom.—R. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands.—See on Eph. v. 22. Ai 
yvvaixec is found there also, while instead of 

_brotdocecte, tiroracoduevoe must there be 
supplied from the verse preceding. Toi¢ 


tvdpdocv does not refer to men as a category, | applied somewhat differently in 


Wives, submit yourselves unto your own [omit own]' husbands, as it is fit [or as it 
19 should be}’ in the Lord. Husbands, love your* wives, and be not bitter [or em- 











but the given, proper men [i. ¢., ‘* husbands,” as 
in E. V.—R.]. 

As it should be in the Lord. —The imper- 
fect denotes this pre-supposition: that what was _ 
exhorted, was not as yet attended to (as Eph. v. 
4. Winer’s Gram. p. 254); hence it means: © 
‘as it should be,” corresponding with the 
ship which has in Christ its here abe 

ph. v. 2 
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unto the Lord.” There the dignity of the man 


is made more prominent, by comparing the hus- 


band to Christ and the wife to the Church. It is 
incorrect to join ‘in the Lord” to “submit” 
(Curysostom and others), orto take dvjKev as 
a perfect with a present signification (HuTHER, 
BLerk also). 

Husbands, love your wives.—See Eph. 
y. 25.—And be not bitter against them.— 
[Exuurocorr renders y? Kkixpaiveode, ‘be 
not embittered” —referring it to a state of mind, 
rather than to specific acts.—R.] This special 
warning concerns a foul blot in married life, 
when the husband, as head of the house, not as 
head of the wife, not in love to her, but ruled by 
the old man, either shows bitterness in word or 
deed, or in tone, to the wife, should she be want- 
ing in humility and submission, or have violated 
or disregarded the household right of the hus- 
band; or treats her with indifference, neglect or 
harshness, without any fault of hers, from the 
cares and weariness of business, or the changing 
moods of the flesh, or mere habit. The preposi- 
tion mp dc, ‘‘against,” denotes the direction only; 

- it does not necessarily imply hostility towards 
the wife; she need only learn from his conduct, 
that in his false self-love he does not love her as 
himself, but as one unregenerate might do. 
BENGEL: tixpia odium amori mixitum; multi, qui 
Joris erga omnes humani sunt, tamen domiin uxorem 
ae liberos, quos videlicet non tement, occulta facile 
acerbitate utuntur, que ubi vincelur, specimen est 
magn mansuetudinis. 

[Sreiaer would account for this special ex- 
hortation here and in Eph. by the supposition 
that the doctrine of the false teachers had deve- 

_loped a dangerous licentiousness. But had there 
been a polemic reference, the Apostle would have 
entered into the subject more fully, and not been 
‘content with these simple exhortations (Mryer). 
The social morality of these Asiatic cities was 
undowbtedly debased, but this was the case 
throughout the whole Roman empire. From 
this briefer form of the exhortation, Exticorr 
infers that our Epistle was written before that to 
the Ephesians.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. : 
Compare notes on Eph. v. 22, 23. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarke:—That there are so few wedlocks 
which are properly regulated and rightly enjoyed 
on both sides, arises usually from the fact of the 
wife’s avoiding submission, or of the husband’s 
not knowing how to govern properly.—The male 
sex has usually more fire than the female, so 


ext rm Py 
i 














that it can easily happen that a man in his power 
goes too far and deals too hardly with his 
wife, 

Riecer:—Most of the mistakes of married life 
are consequences of the sins of youth, especially 
of those seductive blandishments under which 
the marriages were formed.—Even that which is 
polluted, should any one in a time of ignorance 
be betrayed into a dubious union, may be washed 
away, cleansed and sanctified.—He who knows 
and considers his loveless heart, as God’s word 
discloses to men their natural evil disposition, 
and by these two words especially: hard-heart- 
edness and anger, will dig deeply and lay well 
the foundation in his love.—Negligence in affec- 
tion is itself the first rupture of the marriage 
tie. But in love we have a fortress that can 
stand many an assault. 

PassavanT:—It is exceedingly painful and 
saddening, to be forced by the reports of mission- 
aries, to see at what a low grade of intelligence 
and in what a sorrowful condition in general, 
woman is kept among heathen nations—the Bir- 
mese perhaps and the Karens excepted—with 
what neglect and contempt and abuse she is 
treated.—Over the grave of many a great man, 
of many a sleeping saint, often too of one snatched 
asa brand from the burning, stands in lines, 
that angels read: he had a pious mother!—The 
man is the head; a high vocation, a higher power 
and strength, and a great responsibility! It 
pre-supposes quiet wisdom, earnest character, ra- 
tional sway with benevolence—bearing, forbear- 
ing, patience, with mildness and friendliness ;— 
and this cannot exist with a firm, faithful, ever 
equal love, without holy love toward the wife’s 
soul, before the Lord.—This exhortation of the 
Apostle pre-supposes also, that there will be 
many an opportunity of becoming embittered, 
and that the wife’s nature will be the occasion of 
it. Yet the husband should not allow himself to 
be overcome by the weaker vessel; but here 
there must be humility and bowing of heart be- 
fore God every day. 

HEUBNER:—Bitterness steals upon us at the 
very first in the closest unions, as we discover the 
weaknesses of another, or where there are many 
hastinesses. The husband can be easily led into 
this, if the wife does not gratify his wish. 

[Scnenxer :—Why Christian morality requires 
the submission of the wife in the household.— 
The dangers of bitterness in married life: 1) Its 
extent; 2) Its causes; 3) Its results. 

ScHLEIERMACHER :—The regulation of house- 
hold life. It should be so regulated, that 1) all 
that is done, is done in the name of Jesus; 2) 
that thanks are in every way given to God, 
through the conduct of our household life.—R. ] 








b) To children and parents. 


(Cuap. III. 20, 21.) 


20 


discouraged [disheartened ].* 


1 Ver. 20.—[“ The reading of Rec., r@ Kupiw, has not the support of any uncial MS., and is rejected by all modern edi- 
Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7) reads éorwv evapeorov, but the order of X. A. B. C. D 


tors” (Ellicott). 


tv, followed by Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 


2 Ver, 21.—Instead of épe@igere (B. and others,) \. A. and others have mapopyigere, undoubtedly taken from 
{Lachmann and Scholz adopt the latter reading. The E. V. inserts “to anger””—now unnecessary, since 


Eph. vi. 4. 
* provoke” implies this in modern usage.—R 


8 Ver. 21.—[A@upacey, w dishesetoned,” Eadie, Alford, Ellicott. Older versions render: “made feeble-hearted,” 


“of a desperate mind.”—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Children, obey your parents in 
all things.—See Eph. vi. 1. ‘In all things,” 
kata wavra, here definitely expresses what is 
indicated in the parallel passage by the phrase, 
‘in the Lord;” it is not to be limited (Ozcums- 
nius). It sets forth the principle, the rule, ex- 
ceptions being left out of view (Mryer). [Eapie 
suggests, that as the reference is to Christian pa- 
rents, who were to govern in a Christian spirit, 
the Apostle takes heed of an exception. On the 
exceptions see Bisa. Taytor, Duct. Dub. III. 5. 
Exticorr remarks that iraxovécv includes not 
merely submission to authority, but obedience to 
acommand. Tirr. Syn. I. p. 193.—R.] 

For this is well-pleasing in the Lord.— 
(Eph. vi. 1, ‘‘right”’.) Hence the reference here 
is to judgment and complacency, there to precept 
and authority. ‘‘In the Lord,” before Him, as 
He looks at the matter. We need not supply 
7@ Ge@ (Rom. xii. 2) in thought (De Werre), nor 
take €v «xvpiq as the Christian qualification 
(Meyer) [ALrorp]; the former is not warranted 
by the context, the latter is contrary to usage 
and indistinct in itself. [Enuicorr is more ex- 
act: the preposition defines the sphere in which 
the rd evapecrov was especially felt and evinced to 
be so.—R. ] 

Ver. 21. Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren.—(See Eph. vi. 4: wapopyifere.) The verb 
is used, 2 Cor. ix. 2, in a good sense, here in a 
bad sense; what is forbidden occurs through 
severe, unjust, capricious treatment. [We might 
render: ‘do not irritate your children.”—R. ] 
The motive for the warning is found in the re- 
sult, which is marked as fixed and certain: lest 
they be disheartened.—B : “A broken 
spirit, the bane of youth.” There is a lack of 
affection and confidence, pleasure and power for 
good and against evil. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. | 
Comp. on Eph. vi. 1-4. 


Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing unto [in]' the 
21 Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children to anger [omit to anger],? lest they be 


of social life.—Has many a yoke of early years 






































.E.is evapeorov éa- 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Starke :—Disobedient children offend not only 
their parents, but God Himself; therefore they 
have no prosperity.—Children are not given for 
the service of parents, but parents are ordained 
for the benefit of children.—Actual chastisement 
should never be resorted to, until the child has 
been convinced of its guilt and well merited 
punishment, and God been earnestly implored to 
bless the infliction. The additional advantage 
thus gained is that meanwhile one’s rising pas- 
sion can be allayed and the punishment inflicted 
with proper moderation. The child, too, is 
thereby shown that the chastisement springs 
from love, and is more of an advantage than a 
punishment.—In the discipline of children, ig- 
norance, weakness, hastiness, thoughtlessness 
and childish character must be distinguished 
from wanton wickedness. 

Riecer :—Our heavenly Father, the Father of 
our spirits, Himself carefully guards against 
our becoming disheartened under His chastise. 
ment, and nothing rejoices Him more than that 
we ‘‘cast not away our confidence;” and so also 
in the relations of parents and children, much 
depends upon our not being rendered morose by 
the faults, but taking courage in final triumph. 

Passavant:—In this obedience of children 
from the very cradle lies the foundation and be- 
ginning of all good discipline, of all welfare and 
blessing, external and internal, in the heart, in 
the family, in the state, in all phases and circles 





been borne in the patience of faith, with whata 
peaceful gaze does one look back! Those who 
have grown old should again take it upon them, 
and as children kneel before their parents. = = 
Hevpner:—Christian nurture dare not inti- 
midate, but should promote a noble fran. , 
and openness. 
[Burxirr:—God takes a mighty ple 
the performance of relative duties ; they , 
only pleasing, but well g to Him; we 


no more really than what we are x 
ear a | 
rary (| Pe £ 
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the account of God; that which we call the power 
of godliness, consists in a conscientious perform- 
- ance of relative duties.—R. } 

[Henry:—Ver. 21. Let not your authority 
over them be exercised with rigor and severity, 
but with kindness and gentleness: lest you raise 
their passions and discourage them in their duty, 
and by holding the reins too strait, make them 
fly out with the greater fierceness. It is by the 
tenderness of parents, and dutifulness of children, 





seed to serve Him, and propagates religion from 
age to age.—R. 

[Eapie :—The child should feel that the punish- 
ment is not the result of fretful anger.—Children 
teased and irritated lose heart, renounce every 
endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless 
obedience.—The twig is to be bent with caution, 
not broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. 
—ScHENKEL:—The evil effects of too severe a 
training of children. 1) In what they consist 


that God ordinarily furnishes His Church with a|2) Whence they arise.—R. ] 





ec) To servants and masters. 


(Cuap. III, 22—IV. 1.) 


22 


Servants,' obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye- 


service [eye services],’ as menpleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God [the 


23 Lord].* And whatsoever ye do, do i 


heartily [whatever ye do, do it from the 


24 heart],* as to the Lord, and not unto men; Knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 
25 ceive the reward of the inheritance: [.] for ye serve [Serve ye]® the Lord Christ. 
But [For]* he that doeth wrong shall receive’ for the wrong which he hath done: 


and there is no respect of persons. 
| 


ye also have a Master in heaven. 


1 Ver. 22. 
(here and Evh. 

2 Ver. 22.—The reading, 6¢ 
singular is probably taken trom Eph vi. 6. 
grounds; the singular is attested by A. B. 
shade of meaning see Exec. Nores.-——R.] 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 


Modern English commentators render S00A0t, “slaves” or “bondmen.” As Braune makes it include 
. 1,) all servants, bond or free, the E. V. is suffiviently explicit—R 
b6@0arApnodsovaciacs, is well attested by X. C. 


i. L. It is lectio difficilior, while the 


Tischendorf, Alford, ElJicott and others adopt the plural mainly on critical 
. F., adopted by Lachmann, Meyer, Kadie, Wordsworth.—On the different 


8 Ver. 22.—X. A. B. C.and others have «kv prov; Gedv is weakly supported. 
4 Ver. 23.—X. A. B.C. and others read 6 éav; the other reading. cat wav 6, te édv, is not sufficiently supported. ['Ex 


“ vx 7s, “trom the heart,” Rhem.—K.]} 
Vv 


er. 24.—[Rec. inserts ydp on insufficient authority. The verb 5ovAevere is imperative; Meyer, Eadie, Alford, 


Ellicott, Vulgate, ete.—R.]} 
6 Ver. 25.—X. 

(ver. 24) 
7 Ve 

bps Ts KopmiceTat 
8IV.1—Obpava 


A. B.C. and others read 6 ydp. Others read &¢ [followed by E. V. This ard the reading ubove rejected 
stand or full together, on exegetical as well as critical grounds.— R.] 
r. 25.—. A. C. and others [Alford; Wordsworth ;] read coucretrac; B. and others [Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, 


‘is established by &. A. B. C. and others, instead of odpavois. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Al- 


ford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, adopt the singular; the plural apparently taken from Eph. vi. 9.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22. Servants.—This point is treated in 
the most detailed manner, as though this were 
the state of the Church in the main: as Eph. vi. 
5-8; also Tit. ii. 9,10; 1 Pet. ii. 18-25 Sore 
i. 18-21). Comp. also 1 Cor. i. 20, and 1 Pet. i. 
1, according to which Peter wrote to the Church at 
Colosse also. The view of Scuenken: ‘it is 
possible, as Meyer supposes. that this (i. ¢., the 
minuteness) was occasioned by the flight and 
conversion of the slave Onesimus, a native of and 
fugitive from Colosse,” is groundless. [Braune’s 
opinion that do#0¢ ineludes all servants, bond or 
free, seems correct (see Eph. vi. 5), but the free 


itt greg were ae wTleoaar nee Nothing is 
rv or against slavery in t passage,” 
may be implied.—R.] | 





Obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh.—See Eph. vi. 5. ‘In all 
things” (kata mwdvra), as in ver. 20, is new. 
[Worpsworru remarks on this phrase in ver. 20 
and here: ‘*An example of a precept proceeding 
on the charitable supposition that the other party 
will do its duty; for if Parents and Masters order 
any thing contrary to God's law, then Children 
and Servants must ‘obey God rather than men’ 
(Acts v. 29).”"—R.] Contrasted with “masters 
according to the flesh’ is One * according to the 
spirit,” ‘in heaven” (comp. ver, 24; iv. 1). 

Not with eye services, as men-pleasers; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing the 
Lord.—‘“ Not with eye services” marks by the 
use of the plural, the individual manifestations 
of eye service ; found only here and in Eph. vi. 
6 (singular). [‘‘Here the concrete acts, there the 
abstract spirit” (ALrorp).—R.] It is contrasted 
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with “but in singleness of heart,” which is 
wanting in the dishonesty of ‘ eyeservice;” “as 
men-pleasers”’ is contrasted with ‘fearing the 
Lord.” [‘*The Lord,” kxtprov, Kar’ éoxhy, 
Kata wvevua; the turn of the thought in the cor- 
rect reading is lost both in the E. V. and the 
rendering above. Meyer: ‘‘ The obedience of the 
Christian slave becomes man-pleasing towards 
his master, and eye-service in appearance, if it 
be not subordinated to the fear of Christ, the 
higher Master, and accordingly conditioned by 
this.” —R.] The same words as in Eph. vi. 5, 6, 
but more sharply conceived. [Eapig, referring 
this to slaves exclusively, remarks: ‘The Apos- 
tle does not speak vaguely, but hits upon those 
vices which slavery is so apt to engender—indo- 
lence, eye-service and reluctance in labor.” —R. ] 

Ver. 23. Whatever ye do.—Whatever ye do 
in servitude (BeNGeL). The verse relates to in- 
dividual and little things. See Eph. vi. 8.—Do 
it from the heart, as to the Lord and not 
unto men.—E« wvy7e, standing first for 
emphasis, and demanding glad, willing action, 
refers back to ‘in singleness of heart ;” ‘as to 
the Lord,” demanding constant mindfulness of 
the present heavenly Master, to ‘fearing the 
Lord ;”’ while the absolute negative ‘not (ov «) 
unto men” refers to ‘‘men-pleasers.” [MEYER: 
‘“‘As to the Lord, the point of view of the doing; 
this should be regarded as taking place for 
Christ, as service rendered to Him. And the re- 
lation to the human master (avOpdrocc, dative of 
the category) should not, in this method of re- 
garding it, be taken into the account at all,—on 
the principle of not serving two masters,—hence 
ov« is not relatively, but absolutely negative.” 
—t.] 

Ver. 24. Knowing.—[‘‘Seeing ye know,” da 
Thr wisset.—R.|—The motive for such conduct 
(Eph. vi. 8).—That of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward [or recompense] of the 
inheritance.—‘‘That” sets forth the tenor of 
this Christian consciousness. ‘Of (a76) the 
Lord” denotes that the Lord is the Possessor, 
Source and Origin, while zapa (Eph. vi. 8) indi- 
cates the immediate communication through the 
Lord (WinER’s Gram. p. 343). ‘Ye shall re- 
ceive” points to the future, its signification re- 
ferring to a reception of that which is lacking. 
‘‘The recompense” (a4vtamédoccy, only here; 
Rom. xi. 9: avrarédoua) with the article denotes 
a recompense in prospect, while the preposition 
(av rc) indicates that it is one compensating for 
the present privations by means of an inheri- 
tance, which is wanting to and yet wanted by 
the slave here; for ‘‘of the inheritance” 
(xAnpovouiac) is an epexegetical genitive 
(Winer’s Gram. p. 494), as Jas. i. 12; Acts 
ii. 10. This inheritance is the full salvation, 
heritage of heaven, ‘although in this world you 
do not have an inheritance, yet you have part of 
the inheritance passing from the Master to the 
free” (BENGEL). 

Serve ye the Lord [ Master] Christ.—The 
Apostle’s comprehensive conclusion. «Christ, 
who recompenses those serving Himself” (Brn- 
eeL). It is incorrect to join ‘of the inheri- 
tance” with ‘‘the Lord” (serve the Master of 
the inheritance), and also wrong to take the verb 

as indicative [as is done in the E. V., to which 





the incorrect reading yép has probably led. 
—R.]; neither find any reason or necessity in 
the context. 

Ver. 25. In view of the importance of this 
matter, another reason is added: For he that 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done.—The meaning of this 
general proposition (locus communis) clearly is 
that every one reaps what he sows (WiNER’s 
Gram. p. 576) ; sowing wrong, he reaps wrong, 
as he reaps good when he sows good (Gal. vi. 8). 
This confirms the exhortation to serve Christ, 
for slaves and domestic servants alike ; from it 
they should deduce the conclusion, to , gladly 
obey. It is ‘‘contrary to the meaning,” not to 
apply it to the slaves (Meyer, who renders 
adixeiv, to injure, limiting it to the masters. 
ScHENKEL). Paul admonishes the slaves here, 
while he encourages them Eph. vi. 8. [The re- 
ference is doubtful. Etxuicorr, Atrorp follow 
Meyer, and refer dd:xeiv to the master. The 
proposition is undoubtedly general, and has an 
application to both master and slave. The con- 
text seems to indicate the latter as the reference 
intended by the Apostle.—R. J—‘ Receive ” re- 
fers to the judgment of the Lord, in which the 
‘‘inheritance”’ is concerned, and “‘ wrong which 
he hath done” (46 7dixyo«) marks the con- 
nection of the wrong on earth, and condemnation, 
destruction in eternity, where sin has transferred 
itself in its results and consequences. 

And there is no respect of persons.— 
This means in this connection, that the low and 
insignificant as well as the high and distinguished 
are equal before God. The former often boast 
themselves of their poverty, as if on account of 
this they must be finally blessed and receive re- 
ward; ‘‘the insignificant often think, that they 
are to be spared on account of their insignifi- 
cance” (BENGEL). This is not far-fetched (aus 
der Luft gegrifen, Meyer), but taken from the con- 
text. Eph. vi. 9 refers to masters. [The ideais 
indeed common among men, that God respects 
not the person of a rich man, but that of a poor 
man.—R. } 

IV. 1. Masters, oi «tpror.—See Eph. vi. 

9.—Give unto your servants that whichis 
just and equal.—Td dixacov is what be- 
longs to the slave of right—not historical, human 
right, but according to the regulations given 
within the domain of creation, and the rights 
thus set forth; hence what belongs to them as 
God's creatures, as human beings. ‘And” 
something truer and higher; ‘that which is 
equal,” tv ioédryra, denotes the equality 
ordained within the domain of Redemption, ac- 
cording to which the redeemed are brethren 
(Philem. 16); this parity they should show in 
their treatment of the slaves. It is incorrect to 
regard it as merely ‘“ equity ” (Sreicer, BLEEK) 
[Atrorp, ‘fairness ”—R. ], or *‘impartial treat- 
ment” (Erasmus and others). [Etiicort says 
of the view of Meyer as given above: ‘ This is 
ingenious and plausible, but not satisfactory,” 
from its association with dixaov. There is this 
objection to it, that it limits the duty to Chilenee >: 
masters in their dealings with Christian 


See Eavts in loco. Notice the “‘dynamic” form | 


of the middle tapéyeoOe: supply on yo 
side, as far as you are concerned.—R.] scat 
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The motive is added: knowing that ye 

also have a Master in heaven, who is over 
ou, and your Almighty, Omniscient, Just and 
ternal Master. See on Eph. vi. 9. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Compare Eph. vi. 5-9. 

[ These precepts in force where there are no slaves. 
Through God’s merciful Providence, the applica- 
tion of these precepts to a state of slavery has 
become unnecessary among us. But the rela- 
tions of master and servant, employer and em- 
ployee still exist, and there is as much need for 
the application of the Apostle’s words to those 
who occupy these relative positions, as to ser- 
vants and masters in the relation existing at Co- 
losse. When we consider how much is said of 
the conflict between labor and capital, how large 
a part of the comfort and happiness of women in 
the household depends on the right conduct of 
these relations, we may be glad that Paul writes 
not merely for a state of slavery, but for all mas- 
ters and servants, and at the same time regret 
that social science has so often attempted to 
settle troublesome questions of this kind, without 
the aid of Christianity. A large class are be- 
coming not only unchristian but antichristian, 
because Christianity, which abolished slavery, 
has not yet been thoroughly applied to the rela- 
tions of labor and capital.—Too many fancy that 
God is no respecter of the person of a capitalist, 
but takes the working man’s part, whether jus- 
tice be on his side or not.—R. ] 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Srarke :—God in His wisdom has so classed 
men, that some are subjects and servants, while 
others command and should rule. This is not 
contrary to the equality of Christians, or to 
Christian brotherhood; they are still one in 
Christ. Therefore servants should not have so 
great a dislike to service, but serve with alacrity 








and with the heartier obedience, particularly as 
they are not slaves, but free. 

Riecger:—Him who fears God and honors God 
by keeping His commands, God honors in turn 
by giving him a suitable respect in the govern- 
ment of his own house. Men-pleasing and eye- 
service at first succeeds very well, but in the 
long run it becomes intolerable. 

Passavant:—A Christian may well tremble 
as he looks at his servant and asks himself: 
Why aml his master? Why is he my servant? 
The answer is: That I may take him just as he 
is, so bear and forbear with him as to sweeten 
his servile condition with all lenity and conside- 
ration, as to sanctify his calling to him, helping 
him out of his natural or habitual sins. 

Hevuspner:—The character and doings of the 
Christian are soulful (é« ywvyjc). The doings of 
others are cold and dead.—Unrighteous servants 
will be punished too; God does not let Himself 
be led by weak sympathy into indulgence. 

[ScHLEIERMACHER :—All improvements in the 
social relations of men must proceed, not from a 
disturbance of order and a violent throwing off 


of obedience, but from the greater power of love. 


—Borxirr :—Wink at some trivial miscarriages 
of servants. He must keep no servant that will 
have a servant with no faults.—R. } 

[Eapre :—Ver. 22. Refractoriness on the part 
of the slave would at once have embittered his 
life, and brought discredit on the new religion 
which he possessed; but active and cheerful dis- 
charge of all duty would both benefit himself, 
promote his comfort and recommend Christianity. 
—Duplicity is the vice which the slave uses as 
his shield.—IV. 1. Let the great Master's treat- 
ment of you be your model of your treatment of 
them.—(Abridged) Three positions of the Apostle 
fatal to slavery: 1) He denies that slaves are an 
inferior caste (Homer, Aristotle) ; 2) certain du- 
ties to slaves spring from natural right; 3) in 
the Christian Church there is neither ‘ bond nor 
free.” Master and slave were alike the free 
servants of a common Lord in heaven.—R. ] 





4. Concluding exhortation. 


Respecting prayer, walk and speech. 


(Cuar. IV. 2-6.) 


2 Continue 


[Persevere]' in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ; 


3 Withal preying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance [ lit. of 


4 the wor 


, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which? I am also in bonds: That I 


5 may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
6 without, redeeming the efnait odin, the opportunity]. Let your speech be always 
_ with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 


man. 


eite; the E. V. is scarcely 
L. and others read &¢ 6; 


- 
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strong enough.—R. 
i B. dae few others 1. by. 
8 Ver, 5.—[See Exee. Norges below and on Eph. v. 16.—R.) 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


The connection: These three exhortations do 
not apply to particular classes, but are of a gene- 
ral character. In fact they refer to that service 
in the gospel, which each member has to render; 
for they point to the ways in which the hin- 
drances to that service may be removed, They 
are based upon the thought: if you do your duty 
as Christians in general and particular alike, 
you render service not merely as members of the 
congregation, but as servants of the Church, you 
are not merely to be regulated by the will and 
word of the Lord, but also do your part in help- 
ing others todo the same. This service is to be 
rendered by: Prayer, especially supplication for 
the Apostle, walk and speech. They are not 
therefore supplementary exhortations (MEYER), 
nor are they to be joined either to iii. 17, or to 
iv. 1—‘‘ye have a Master in heaven” (ScHeEn- 
KEL). 

Prayer. Vers. 2-4. Persevere in prayer.— 
Like Acts i. 14; Rom. vii. 12. Kaprepéo, to be 
strong, ~pdé¢ indicating the direction; it describes 
a strong persistence, an importuning of some one 
(Mark iii. 9; Acts viii. 18; x. 7). The meaning 
is the same as ‘‘ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess 
v. 17).—And watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.—[ Lit, ‘‘being watchful in it.” 
—R.] The participle (ypyyopowtvrec) marks 
the modality of the perseverance in prayer; the 
verb enjoins lively circumspection according to 
the word of Christ: ‘‘ watch and pray” (Matth. 
xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 88). Comp. Eph. vi. 18; 1 
Thess. v. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; 1 Pet. v. 8. There 
should be watchfulness during the prayer (‘in 
the same’’), directed to God’s benefits, thus 
“thanksgiving” would be united with it, if not 
as a constituent part (ScHENKEL), yet inthe con- 
sciousness as a motive and tone (ii. 7; iii. 15, 17). 
[The first év denotes the sphere, the second the 
accompaniment.—R.]. There is no warrant for 
joining ‘‘ with thanksgiving” with ‘“ persevere” 
(BouMeR). 

Ver. 8. Withal praying also for us.— 
Eph. vi. 19, 20 is the parallel passage. ‘* With- 
al’ [a@a, at the same time—R.] denotes that 
this supplication should not be wanting as a 
constituted part of the prayer of the Colos- 
sians. ‘Us’ (Eph. vi. 19, ‘‘me’’) includes 
not merely Timothy (Meyer and others), but 
other companions also, such as Epaphras. [The 
use of the singular in the immediate context 
forbids our limiting it to the Apostle himself. 

That God would open unto us a door 
of the word —[‘‘That” (iva) blends the pur- 
port and the purpose of the prayer, the latter 
being more prominent. ALForD, ELticorr.—R. } 
Eph. vi. 19 speaks of “utterance” (oréya), 
but this passage does not. ‘Door’ according to 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12, means “free ac- 
tivity ;” it is not =ordua (CALVIN, BENGEL and 
others), and includes more than “boldly” 
(Curysostom), which ver. 4 sets forth. Paul 
thought of his freedom and his coming to Co- 
losse (Philem. 22). [‘ The Apostle longed for 
liberty, not for itself, but for the opportunity 
which it gave him of preaching the gospel. 
















































The opening of the door of his prison would be 
the opening of a door of discourse.” Eapre.—R. ] 
To speak the mystery of Christ.—The in- 
finitive is epexegetical of Adyov, as ver. 6 (Wi- 
NER’S Gram. p. 298). See Eph. vi. 19; iii. 4, 
[Eapie: ‘An infinitive of result; Meyer, AL- 
FORD, Ex.icorr; “ infinitive of purpose.” This 
is preferable, and is a form of the epexegetical 
infinitive. ‘*Toi Xpcorod is a genitive subjecti, 
the divine mystery included in the appearing 
and the redemptive act of Christ, since the divine 
decree of Redemption, concealed before it was 
made known through the gospel, was accomplished 
in the mission and work of Christ.”” Mever.—R. ] 
For which I am also in bonds, [‘I have 
been and am bound.”—R. ]—“‘ For which” (di 6) 
refers to ‘‘mystery,” the preaching of which 
had brought him into bonds, and on account of 
which too he desired liberty. The perfect de- 
notes that the imprisonment still continues; 
and ‘also,’ that this is added to other afflic- 
tions; while his activity is not destroyed (Eph. 
vi. 20, ‘I am an ambassador in bonds”), it is 
very much limited. [*‘ Also” marks the extreme 
to which he had proceeded in his evangelical 
labors (Exticorr)—R. ] 
Ver. 4. That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak.—‘“That” (iva) marks 
‘make it manifest” as the end, the purpose of 
the ‘*speaking,” as the common object requires. 
“It” is ‘the mystery of Christ,” and the 
‘‘ speaking” will ‘‘make manifest” this. Hence 
the clause depends neither on ‘‘I am in bonds” 
(BeNGEL), nor ‘‘ praying” (Beza). Paul wishes 
liberty (the opening ‘of a door of the word’’), 
in order to be able to make it manifest. <‘‘As I 
ought to speak” refers to the apostolic activity 
in going from city to city, land to land (Rom. i. 
18, 14; xv. 16), with ‘boldness’ presupposed. 
*‘Ought” refers then to the Divine call to the 
Apostolate among the Gentiles, which includes 
zeal and intrepid candor. 
The walk. Ver. 5. Walk in wisdom to- 
ward them that are without,—<After what 
was to take place in the supplication for the 
Apostle and to be done by him, follows what 
they had to do actually and immediately, and 
this is first of all ‘* walk without word.» Hence 
this exhortation is not added without special 
connection (Meyer). The element in which the 
Christian is to move with his conduct is placed 
emphatically first; ‘‘in wisdom” (see Eph. vy. 
15; i. 8; Col. i. 9, 28; ii. 23. Comp. Matt. x. 
16). The direction of the walk is denoted by 
‘toward them that are without” (1 Cor. v. 12, 
18; 1 Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 7); those who do 
not belong to the church, to the believers.—Re- 
deeming the opportunity.—The participle 
gives a closer definition of the walk, inhering in 
the wise walk, as the present indicates. See — 
Eph. v. 16. Here rd» cacpéyv stands first, — 
because each favorable point of time isto be — 
made use of, for furthering the kingdom of God, 
and winning others by such use of it. Lurner — 
is inexact: accommodate yourselves to the time. — 
It is incorrect to regard it as referring to the 
shortness of time (Curysostom), to the evil time 
(Canvin and others), or to deny the reference to 
those without (Meyer), which is contrary t 
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The speech. Ver. 6. Let your speech be al- 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt.— 
The next means of intercourse, ‘your speech,” 
is naturally in close connection; it is therefore to 
be regarded as directed toward ‘those without.” 
It should ‘‘always” (wdvrore, 1. e.==éxdorore), 
according to the context (‘every man’), to- 
ward well and evil-disposed people, at opportune 
and inopportune times (not as ScHENKEL thinks, 
in good or ill humor), have two peculiarities: 
‘* with grace,” it should be invested with grace 
(Luke iv. 22; Eph, iv. 29) [Euurcorr: yapic 
was to be the habitus orationis. It does not 
mean Divine grace, but a result of it.—R.]; it 
should be ‘seasoned with salt.” ‘Salt’ has 
something sharp, energetic, but beneficial, 
which, as the perfect participle indicates, has 
been previously appropriated and continues to 
operate. According to the first peculiarity, the 
speech should not be repellant, but attractive ; 
according to the second, not feeble and insipid, 
but apt, striking and interesting. The former 
has as its opposite, what is insolent and ugly, the 
latter, what is flat and powerless. The figura- 
tive expression is not therefore a strengthening 
or explanation of the literalone (Meyer). [The 
reference is not to the conservative power of salt, 
nor to wit, ‘‘ Attic salt,” but as salt makes food 
agreeable to the palate, so their speech should 
be commended to the hearers by a wholesome 
point and pertinency. Ex.icorr.—R. ] 

That ye may know, ¢cidévaz, epexegetical 
to “speech,” as AaAjoac (ver. 3). See Wr- 
NER’s Gram, p. 298. [ELuicorr: ‘ expressive 
of consequence.” —R.]|—How ye ought to 
answer every man.—‘ How” indicates that 
this respects the form; the correct substance 
is pre-supposed. ‘Ye ought to answer every 
man” refers to intercourse in conversation with 
heathen, unbelievers, as the context (ver. 5) 
demands. It is applicable to the questions of 
unprejudiced, inquiring or evil-disposed unbe- 
lievers about points of doctrine, moral princi- 
ples, Christian things or persons, and ecclesias- 
tical ordinances. Comp. Acts xvii. 18 sq. ; xxiv. 
24 sq.; xxviii. 21 sq.; 1 Pet. iii, 15. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. on Eph. vi. 18-20; on Eph. v. 15, 16; 
on Eph. iv. 29. 

1. Prayer should have, as THomas AQUINAS says, 
three qualities, it should be assiduous, watchful 
and grateful. The perseverance, with which 
prayer uninterruptedly draws itself through all 
events, internal and external, like a thread, or 
encircles them like a chain, is its vital power; the 
watchfulness, the lively circumspection, the grat- 
itude, are the quiet tone or firm basis of the same. 

2. Freedom has no absolute value; the use and 
application made of it, gives it its value; and that 
just to the extent that in it the task set before 
its possessor is served or satisfied. 

8. Wisdom, and that too in the silent walk, is 
demanded of the believer, toward the unbeliever, 
the opponent of the gospel; not from fear before 
him, but from solicitous love to those who should 
be won, should become what they are not as yet, 
anes from fear of God, who will save them 
8180. 





4. In the speech of a Christian in social inter- 
course with those, who are not yet or no longer 
brethren, but who may become so, two things are 
of importance with respect to Christian or ecclesi- 
astical things: suavity and sharpness. The 
former depends on the character, the heart, the 
disposition, and the piety, the latter on the 
mind, the understanding, the culture and expe- 
rience of the world; the former reckons upon 
benefiting, winning, the latter upon conviction, 
clearness, instruction; the one guards against 
unsatisfactory brevity, dogmatic harshness, in- 
jurious sharpness in wit or sarcasm; the other 
against gossipping length without meaning, gar- 
rulous pleasure without aim or end, tedious, flat 
and offensive talk without truth or shape. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


STarKke :—Prayer is the most excellent means 
of becoming skilled in all the duties of Christi- 
anity.—Rtra@erR :—Much depends not only upon 
what? but how? one speaks.—The Scriptures 
attach much importance tospeech and the guard- 
ing of the tongue; and this has much influence 
upon the pollution or the unpolluted preserva- 
tion of the rest of the walk. 

GERLACH :—Salt is sharp, yet it gives to all 
food that pleasant taste, which renders it pala- 
table. So the sharpness of Christian earnest- 
ness, of the fear of God’s anger and punishment 
and of the desire for blessedness lends to all the 
words of the Christian their true grace and 
sweetness. -SCHLEIERMACHER :—Grace is that 
which attacks and befriends the soul: salt, the 
power of our words and life, that which pene- 
trates the soul. 

PassavANnT:—The more trustful the prayer, 
the more open will the heart become for thanks- 
giving and praise; and the more thankful 
the heart, the more trustfully and filially will 
it pour itself out in prayer to the Lord.—Strong 
and firm, kind and pure, quiet and secure as 
those may bein heart and conscience, who stand 
without, they yet stand without, hindered by all 
sorts of spirits and by their own as well, ex- 
posed or given up to all change, all humors, all 
winds and storms, to a vain and perishing world 
separated from God, by which they are sooner 
or later deceived, misled and robbed, driven 
hither and thither now by waves and now by 
flames, where there is no help, no Helper and no 
God; they stand without that tabernacle of God 
among men, where alone truth and peace are to 
be found.—We may deal too imprudently, impa- 
tiently and roughly, without taking into account 
old habits and the stiff prejudices of years, un- 
concerned, whether we do good or harm, anger 
or appease by our demeanor, without showing 
any forbearance or affection toward those who 
have remained behind us, thus forgetting that 
once we were and lived no better, aye worse per- 
haps.—Or we may go too far the other way and 
not discern the spirits, may conduct ourselves 
without any prudence and foresight toward 
those of different views, acting toward those who 
are strangers to our faith, even opponents of it, 
with the greatest friendliness and intimacy, as 
if there were no dissimilarity between those 
without and those within: this is not the wis- 
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dom of the friends of the Lord.—A lazy weak- 
ness and leniency is not worthy of the truth, it 
brings scandal soon. 

Hevusner:—The more remiss in prayer, the 
more unfruitful is it.—The door of the heart is 
not to be broken through, the mind must open 
it.—Christianity recognizes some esoterics and 
-exoterics.—What is Christian grace? Something 
different from the Grecian. It is the expression 
which arouses a sacred pleasure in the person 
and makes it sacred love felt.—Nirzscu :—Con- 
tinue in prayer! 1) We should strive to follow in 
their fulness the occasions thereto afforded us by 
God; 2) Seek in definite needs and desires to 
strengthen and perfect our prayer before God, 
or, in respect to our pilgrimage in general as well 
as in special states, continue in prayer. 

[Burxirr :—Ver. 2. Need will make us beg- 
gars, but grace only thanksgivers.—Ver. 6. Our 
speech must be seasoned; 1) With the salt of 
truth; 2) with the salt of wisdom and prudence. 
The people wondered of old at the gracious 
words which came out of Christ’s mouth; and we 
may justly wonder at the graceless words which 
come out of the mouths of many that are called 
Christians. —Henry:—Vers. 2, 8. The best 
























and most eminent Christians need the prayers 
of meaner Christians, and are not above ask- 
ing them.—Ver. 6. Though our speech be not al- 
ways of grace, it must be always with grace.—R. ] 

[Eapie :—Ver. 2. Pray, wait, be not discour- 
aged. Beware of spiritual sleepiness in devo- 
tion. There are many reasons of thanksgiving 
and not the least of them is the privilege of 
prayer itself.—Ver. 3. The Apostle was no Stoic, 
he felt the need of these prayers and set a high 
value on them. He knew the power of prayer. 
‘* For us he suffered. How dear then should his 
memory ever be to us.’”—Ver. 5. The world’s 
Bible is the daily life of the Church, every page 
of which its quick eye minutely scans.—Zeal 
without knowledge is as the thunder shower that 
drenches and injures, not the rain that with 
noiseless and gentle descent softens and fertili- 
zes.—Ver. 6. One kind of answer will not suffice 
for all, but each one is to be answered as he 
should be. Therefore the necessity of the 
‘‘grace”’ and of the ‘salt.’-—Barnes :—Ver. 5. 
If you should have cheated a man out of never 
so small a sum, it is vain that you talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul. He wants no 
religion that will not make a man honest.—R. ] 





IV. THE CONCLUSION 
Cuap. IV. 7-18. 
1. Personal Intelligence. 


(Cuar. IV. 7-9.) 


7 


With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved 


make known unto you all things which are done here. 


1 Ver. 8.—The reading y v@7te-) «@v, A. B. and others is better supported than yvy@-vuadv. In &, re is erased by. 
another hand and 7» placed over buoy, though afterwards cancelled. 
is best supported by versions and adopted by the following editors 4 I swortl 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and Meyer adopt yv@re—jpov. Alford thus accounts for the corrections in X%,  yva-vpar 
was the original reading; N,! inserted re; N.° erased it, altering vyav to yuav, but correcting it afterwards —R.] _ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 7 and 8 are the same as Eph. vi. 21, 22, 
except that here and fellow servant is added 
after ‘faithful minister,” having the same ad- 
jective and qualifying clause (in the Lord) as 
the latter. Thus Paul makes Tychicus prominent 
not, merely as brother, but also as colleague, 
not however, ascribing apostolic authority to 
him (Scuenker). [If the reading yrd-judv be 
adopted, there is a further variation from Ephe- 
sians. Since the Colossian Church was in dan- 
ger, it would seem more important that Paul 
should know their state, than that they should 
know his circumstances, and hence more proba- 


All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who. is.a beloved brother, and a 
8 faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord; whom I have sent unto you for the 
9 same [this very] purpose, that he might know’ your estate, and comfort your hearts ; 




















brother, who is one of you. They shall 


[the reading which Braune rejects, (tollowedin E. V. 
ischendorf, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 


ble that Tychicus was sent for the former pur- 
pose. This is a strong exegetical reason for 
preferring the reading followed in the E. V.; 
that he might know your estate. (See 
ALForp and Worpswortu, )—R, fone 

Ver. 9. With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.—On Onesimus, See Lanecr’s 
Comm., Philemon [p. 4, e¢ passim]. Paul calls 
him *‘ brother” on account of his faith, notes — 
that he s faithful (can be relied upon), andis — 
dear and valuable to him. To recommend him, 
he places him with Tychicus, who has onl; 
official position in advance of him. Il:ardc, 
ver. 7, must mean “faithful,” not ‘beliey 
(Barnr), which is implied in “ brother.” 

Who is one of you.—He is thus dese 
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and recommended as a Colossian, a townsman of 
the readers. [He who had been a fraudulent 
runaway slave is restored as ‘one of them- 
selves,” commended thus in an Epistle to be 
read publicly in Colosse and elsewhere (ver. 16). 
‘* How much native truth, courage, and beauty 
is there in Christianity, which enabled the 
Apostle to speak thus of a runaway slave, to the 
inhabitants of that city from which he had fled! 
What other religion in the world could have 
done this ?” (Worpsworrtn).—R. | 

They shall make known unto you all 
things which are done here.—[Ta ade, 
‘things here.”—-R.] In common and in agree- 
ment they will make known how it is here in 
general, as Tychicus will especially inform them 
of the personal circumstances, on account of 
which he was sent. This clause is thus readily 
reconcilable with the well attested reading. 
[According to the other reading, Tychicus was 
sent to learn officially concerning them, and to 
comfort them with his tidings, which Onesimus 
shared with him. Atrorp: ‘Is it likely with 
this re-statement (of ver. 7), that the same 
should be stated again in the middle of the sen- 
tence, which would be the case with the other 
reading (yvdre-judv)?”—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Comp. Eph. vi., 21, 22. What was common 
in faith on the Lord, is much more than what 





was diverse in station and culture. Even the 
position of an Apostle was not so exalted, that a 
Christian was not Paul’s brother, and a servant 
of Christ his colleague. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Srarke:—A Christian must not regard the 
former faults of his neighbor, occurring before 
his conversion, still less reproach him with them, 
rather praise and esteem the virtues, which God 
has granted him since. 

[Burxirr :—Nothing endears persons so much 
to one another, as religion and the grace of 
God. These ties are stronger than those of 
nature. No such love as likeness occasions, es- 
pecially likeness to God.—Happy it is, when the 
conversation of Christ’s ministers is such, both 
in public and private, that they need not be 
ashamed to have it known, or that the Church 
may understand it.—R.] 

orca :—Ver. 7. It adds much to the beauty 
and strength of the gospel-ministry, when min- 
isters are thus loving and condescending one to 
another, and by all just means support and ad- 
vance one another’s reputation.—Ver. 9. The 
meanest circumstance of life, and greatest wick- 
edness of former life, make no difference in the 
spiritual relation among sincere Christians: they 
partake of the same privileges, and are entitled 
to the same regards.—R. ] 





2. Greetings and messages. 
(Cuap. IV. 10-17.) 


10 _Aristarchus my fellow prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son [cousin]! to 
Barnabas, touching whom ye received commandments: (if he come unto you, re- 
11 ceive him ;)? And Jesus, which [who] is called Justus, [.] who are of the circumcision. 
These only [Of those who are of the circumcision, only these] are my fellow work- 
12 ers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ, [Christ Jesus]* saluteth you, always labour- 
ing fervently [ayw»:léuevoc, striving] for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
13 and complete [fully assured]* in all the will of For I bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal [much labor]’ for you, and them that are in Laodicea, and 
14 them in Hierapolis. Luke, the beloved physician, [or the physician, the beloved], 
15 and Demas, greet you. Salute the brethren which pat are in Laodicea, and 
16 Nymphas, and the church which is in his’ house. And when this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 
17 ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. And say to Axeiae pe Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou it. 


1 tec ag ewe Ae , cousin. Eadie and Ellicott suggest that the E. V. probably means this, i.e., Geschwister- 
EG, NOTES,— ; 
2 A mitinog The clause immediately following “Barnabas” is included in the parenthesis of the E. V., this is unne- 


he 
3 Ver. N. A. B.C, L. insert 'Incod; Lach Tischendorf, most modern editors.—R.] 
4 Ver. A. B. C. and aiiate need metAnpodopnuévor instead of MA aig pt fan Oe modern editors, 
seerey, Tischendort = others. Braune renders it «erful Eadie, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth: “fully assured 
r “lly persuaded.”— 
~ .ofepe A. B.C. and others 6 instead of . [Others xémov, ré80v, dyava. Modern editors have 
gers Sly ant te multum po The oa is rare is aw A sashty hence the oarlety of readings.—R.] 
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6 Ver. 15.—Awvzrod is well attested by D. E. F. G. K. L. and others; §. [A. C.] have airayv. B. reads Niudav 
The context requires the first, since Nua v, the masculine name, is to be re 
{Lachmann follows B.; Meyer, Alford adopt the plural; Rec. Tisch 


ral refers to Nymphas and tamily, is unnatural, 


a 


—abrijs. 
ned, and the explanation that the pin- 
en- 


dorf, Eadie, Etlicott, Wordsworth: Nuudav—adrov. The variation is of little importance, has probably arisen from a de- 
sire to identify the whole church of Laodicea with that in the house of Nymphas (Ellicott).—R.]} 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The greetings, vers. 10-14. 

Ver. 10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you.—<According to Acts xix. 29; xx. 
4; xxvii. 2, he was a Macedonian from Thessa- 
lonica, who had not shared the imprisonment in 
Ceesarea, but seems to have joined Paul on his 
departure for Italy, since when first mentioned 
again, according to Philem, 24, he was a ‘ fel- 
low-laborer’’ with the Apostle, hence not exactly 
in bonds (Curysostom and others), but a volun- 
tary companion of Paul in his imprisonment, as 
Epaphras is there called ‘“ fellow-prisoner,” but 
not here.—Both seemed to have shared alter- 
nately the imprisonment of Paul. The word is 
further applied to captives in war, and corres- 
ponds with ‘fellow soldier” (Phil. ii. 25; 
Philem. 2). ‘* Nothing better than this enco- 
mium”’ (Curysostom). [This conjecture of 
Meyer respecting voluntary imprisonment is the 
most probable one. They may have undergone 
actual trial and thus exchanged places, but the 
reference to a bygone imprisonment (STEIGER) 
is unsatisfactory.—R. ] 

And Marcus, cousin to Barnabas.—This 
was the Evangelist; @vewcroc is Geschwisterkind 
{the relation between children of brothers and 
sisters], hence not cousin in the most extended 
sense, nor nephew (LurHeR). BeEnGeEL: ‘ Bar- 
nabas was better known than Mark; hence the 
latter is named from the former.’”’ [Perhaps 
better esteemed also.—R.] TaHropnynact: ‘he 
praises this one from his kindred; for Barnabas 
was great.”” On Mark, See Lanan’s Comm. 
Mark, [p. 4-7, Am. ed., where he is represented 
as the nephew of Barnabas, however.—R. ]— 
Touching whom ye received command- 
ments.—‘ Touching whom,” Mark, not Barna- 
bas (THEOPHYLACT): ‘ye eons command- 
ments” refers to a fact of earlier date, of which 
they are reminded. What, from whom, when and 
how? is and remains undetermined. Brn@et in- 
correctly takes £A a ferTe as meaning accipelis 
after the manner of letter-writing, and supposes 
it took place with this letter through Tychicus 
and Onesimus; ¢vtoA4é¢ forbids our referring 
it to letters of commendation (Grotius) [from 
Paul (DAVENANT) or the church of Rome (Es- 
tius).—R.]; the plural and the omission of the 
article forbid our finding the command in what 
follows (Catvin, Bence, and others). It is 
possible that there is a reference to the collec- 
tions for the church at Jerusalem. We cannot 
infer from this, that there was an Epistle of 
Paul, since lost (Reuss). [In all probability 
these ‘‘commandments” had been written, and 
were of a commendatory nature, yet this is only 
conjecture.—R. ] 

If he come unto you, receive him.—A 
parenthesis, referring to a journey of Mark 
from Rome to Asia [éav #267 implying that he 
would come.—R. ], agreeable intelligence to the 
Colossians. We cannot accept the view of Wir- 





SELER, that Paul had anxiety lest Mark might 
not be well received on account of Acts xv. 38, 
89, since all closer definition which would sup- 
port this, is wanting. [Yet the thought is natu- 
rally suggested and is adopted by most English 
commentators, WorpswortH: ‘ There would be 
something very graceful and affecting to their 
minds, on St. Paul’s part, to St. Barnabas and to 
St. Mark. It would seem to say, Barnabas was 
tender-hearted to St. Mark his kinsman; he did 
for him a kinsman’s part; and Mark, though he 
faltered for a time, has profited by his kinsman’s 
kindness, and by my severity; and he has now 
returned to me, and to the service which he 
quitted for a time; never to leaveit more. You 
may have heard of the separation which took 
place between Barnabas and me; you may have 
heard of Mark's dereliction of me. You will 
therefore rejoice to hear that now he is with 
me; I send you his greetings. I have given 
you commandments concerning him; and if he 
comes to you, I desire you to receive him.” —R. ] 
Ver. 11. And Jesus, who is called Jus- 
tus: unknown, not ihe one mentioned Acts xviii. 
7 (TaeorHytact), who being described as ‘one 
that worshipped God” could not have belonged 
to the Jews.—Of those who are of the cir- 
cumcision.—tThese three were Jews, who were 
attached to the Apostle to the Gentiles.—Only 
these are my fellow workers unto the 
kingdom of God.—He thus gives a motive for 
the last clause; Jewish Christian teachers were 
mostly anti-Pauline in their labors (Phil. i. 15, 
17), hence he adds as a result for himself, and to 
distinguish them from such as were indeed fel- 
low laborers for the kingdom of God, but not 
such as he could find comfort in: which have 
been a comfort unto me.—[ALrorp and 
Evuicotr render: “ which have proved a com- 
fort unto me.”—R.] Ilapayopia, comfort, is 
found only here in the New Testament. He did 
not need a confirmation of the correctness of his 
doctrine; but comfort thus came to him. Ben- 
GEL: tapauviia is in private grief, tapayopia is 
in public danger. [Exuicorrt objects, intimating 
that the latter admits of physical references, 
while the former is more ethical. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the punctuation of 
this verse, whether the stop should come after 
‘‘circumcision” as in E. V. or after * Justus” 
(Meyer, Lacumany, Atrorp). The meaning 
plainly is: that these three were Jews, and 
that these three alone of the Jewish Christians. 
co-gperated with him. Braune implies that oth- 
ers are here called ‘“fellow-workers,”’ but these 
three, distinguished by the last clause as having 
been a comfort, whiie Eapre, ALrorp and others 
think that he means to distinguish these alone as 
‘‘fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” 1. e. 
in its wide sense, as including the bringing in o 
the Gentiles. The former is preferable. Worps- 
wortH remarks: ‘ Therefore it does not seem— 
probable that St. Peter was nowat Rome.”—R.] _ 
Ver. 12. Epaphras, who is one of you 
a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth ross se 











11; Phil. i. 27). 
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Seei. 7; also above, ver. 9. Affection and sym- 
pathy were demanded by his place of nativity, 
recognition and regard by his office. Then fol- 
lows the description of his devoted activity: al- 
ways striving for you in prayers.—Comp. 
Rom. xv. 30. ‘ For you” answers to ‘of you,” 
the external union is not without internal sym- 
pathy. The verb denotes the ardor and zeal of 
Epaphras, as well as the danger of the Church. 

That ye may stand perfect and fully as- 
sured in all the will of God—* That” marks 
the purpose of the prayer; ‘‘stand” renders 
prominent the constancy and firmness (Eph. vi. 
Perfect,” more fully defined 
by ‘and fully assured” [perfect participle] 
as a fact of experience and continued efficiency, 
and by ‘in all the will of God” 7. e., in all direc- 
tions (WinER’s Gram. p. 105), as the vital sphere 
in which the ‘“‘ perfectness” and ‘ fulness” were 
to move, limits the standing fast to the ethical 
department of the Christian’s life. [On rerA7- 
po@., see ii. 2, tAnpogopia; also 1 Thess. i. 5. 
—R.] ‘In all” efc., is not to be joined with 
stand” (BenaeL, Meyer, BLEEK); nor does év 
mean ‘in virtue of,” and “will” the decree of 
God (Barnr). 

Ver. 13. For I bear him record.—Attesting 
witness— That he hath much labor for 
you.—tThis refers to the trouble which he had 
in spirit, as ‘‘striving” (ver. 12), and also to the 
time and vital energy consumed forthem. Hence 
not merely /abor of the spirit (Berek), though 
proceeding from this. [Exnicorr: * labor, not 
such as attends a combat (Eapre) but such as 
implies a putting forth all one’s strength.” 
Worpswortn: The sentence is like a reply to 
those at Colosse who might have misinterpreted 
the absence of Epaphras from his flock, into a 
sign of indifference to their welfare. This ab- 
sence was not voluntary. Philem. 23.—R.]—And 
them that are in Laodicea and them in 
Hierapolis —On Laodicea, see Introd. 2 4, 1. 
Hierapolis, also a Phrygian city on the Mean- 
der, near to and east of Colosse, famous for its 
warm baths. The place is now called Pambuk 
Kulasi. The activity of Epaphras was wide- 
reaching. [Meyer: ‘Certainly Epaphras had 
labored also in these neighboring cities as 
founder of the churches, or at least as an emi- 
nent teacher.”—R. ] 

Ver. 14. Luke, the physician, the be- 
loved. — This was the Evangelist; the first 
phrase defines his station, the second his relation 
to Pauland tothe Church. He attended the Apos- 
tle from Cesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, Winer’s 
Realwérterbuch, Il p. 84), but must not be con- 
founded with Lucius (Acts xiii.1). Lucas from 
Lucanus (Winer’s Gram. p. 97). [WorpswortH: 
“Tt would seem that St. Luke was known to the 
Colossians asa Physician. The neighboring city 
of Laodicea was a great medical school (Strabo. 
xii. p. 580). It may have had professional at- 
tractions for him.” The suggestion that he may 
have been known through his Gospel implies that 
it had been already written, a point which can- 
not be discussed here. See LAnae’s Commenrary, 
Luke p. 6, where Scuarr favors the view that 
it was written during Paul’s imprisonment at 


 Cxsarea.—R. 


And Denze (Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 10), who 





had not yet forsaken him. On account of the ab- 
sence of any further description, Bence ground- 
lessly supposes that the Epistle was dictated to 
him, and Scuenxet, that the Apostle had already 
some disagreement with him, although in the 
cotemporaneous Epistle to Philemon (ver. 24) 
he is reckoned before Luke as a fellow laborer. 
[Meyer also deems this probable.—R. ] 

Messages. Vers. 15-17. 

Ver. 15. Salute the brethren who are 
in Laodicea.—This shows the proximity and 
close union of the two Churches.—And Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his 
house.—*‘And”’ joins one person of Laodicea, 
giving him prominence, viz., Nymphas, adding 
also, as the motive, this distinction: ‘‘and the 
church which is in his house,” Comp.«Philem. 
2; Rom. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Such churches 
included not only the members of the family and 
intimate acquaintances (Greek fathers, Erasmus 
and others), as if the reading were ric oixiac, but 
all those who assembled together there for wor- 
ship. It is incorrect to understand by this the 
whole Church at Laodicea (BAzHR)—* which are 
in Laodicea. Grotius improperly places Nym- 
phas and his house in the neighborhood of Lao- 
dicea. 

Ver. 16. And when this epistle is read 
among you.—Undoubtedly he means the Epis- 
tle to the Colossians lying before them (see W1- 
NER’s Gram. p. 102). The verb (avayvwo0q) 
marks the reading as an understanding on the 
part of the readers answering to that of the au- 
thor, referring to the meaning of what was writ- 
ten, while ‘‘legere”’ refers merely to the form, 
the letters taken together. ‘+ Reading it aloud to 
others” (vorlesen) is not implied in the word, but 
in the circumstances, as 1 Thess. v. 27, in the 
dative; 2 Cor. iii. 15; Acts xv. 21, in the times 
and the object.—Cause that it be read alsoin 
the church of the Laodiceans —< Cause 
that’ gives prominence to the purpose as in Jno. 
xi. 27. This injunction grows out of the similar 
circumstances, explained and conditioned by the 
proximity and connection of the two Churches. 

And that ye likewise read that from 
Laodicea.—‘ That from Laodicea”’ is placed 
first for emphasis to mark the antithesis. See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 511. ‘Ye likewise” places 
the Colossians beside the Laodiceans, after whom 
they also should read the rpistle. Evidently 
then a letter written to the Laodiceans is meant, 
which the Colossians should cause to be for- 
warded to them from Laodicea. See Winer’s 
Gram. p. 584. The context indicates that Paul 
had written it, since otherwise he would not have 
known that the Laodiceans had one, and what its 
contents were. He had probably written and 
sent it at the same time, counting upon the oral 
information of Tychicus (ver. 9), and was cer- 
tainly induced to do so by Epaphras (ver. 13). 
But nothing further is known save the admission 
that it is lost, as indeed the Canon of Muratori 
cites an Epistle to the Laodiceans (comp. Jntrod. 
to Ephesians, 35,1). [As usual, where nothing 
is known, conjectures are abundant.—R.] The 
following opinions are inadmissible: that it was 
a letter written from Laodicea to Paul (Erasmus, 
Cavin) [so A. ALEXANDER, Canon, p. 296—R.]; 
or one written thence by Paul, as 1 Tim. (THEo- 
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PHYLACT); or the Epistles to Philemon (Wiesz- 
LER, THIERSCH); that it was a purely private 
letter without appropriate doctrinal contents, a 
mere note, though of great value for the social 
relations and personal apprehension of those re- 
ceiving it; that it was 1 John (Liaurroor), or 
Hebrews (Srein), or even Ephesians (Barnr, 
Meyer, Burex) [Conyseare and Howson, L, 
394-8, where this view is advocated at length— 
R.]. The Apocryphal Latin Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, first translated into Greek by Entas 
Huruer (1699), and inserted in German Bibles 
before that of Luruer, a poor bungling affair of 
twenty verses, cannot be the one referred to, 
MackKNiGuT’s conjecture, deemed probable by 
{ippLeToN, Buiunt and WorpswortTs, is ‘that 
the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychi- 
cus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of 
it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to 
communicate it to the Colossians.” WorpswortH 
remarks: that all St. Paul’s Epistles were de- 
signed for general circulation. Exuicorr in loco, 
after a clear statement, inclines to the view ‘that 
an actual Epistle to the Laodiceans is here al- 
luded to, which possibly, from its similarity to 
its sister Epistle, it has not pleased God to pre- 
serve to us.” Eapie: ‘ Probably it was wholly 
of atemporary and local nature. An inspired 
writing is not necessarily a canonical one.” 
The two leading hypotheses are: a) That it was 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, 1) regarded as an 
encyclical letter; 2) or, as addressed to the 
Laoliceans originally; 3) or circulating as Mac- 
KNIGHT suggests ; all of which are open to great 
objections *). 5) An Epistle now lost, for on exe- 
getical grounds we must believe that it was a 
letter which the Laodiceans had or would have 
received, to come to Colosse from them. The 
latter is most probable, and does not involve the 
loss of a canonical book. (So Barnes.)—R,. ] 
Ver. 17. And say to Archippus.—(Philem. 
2, ‘‘our fellow soldier”). He was doubtless a 
Colossian.—Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord.— 
An exhortation corresponding with the recogni- 
tion in the other Epistle (Philem. 2), hence not 
a reproof, as though great attention were need- 
ful (ScuenKeL). Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. ** Which thou hast received in the 
Lord” describes the, kind of ministry meant; as 
to its origin, it was delivered to him (BENGEL: 
vocatione mediata), for the Church indeed, but not 
more closely described. It is arbitrary to regard 
it as the diaconate or administration of the epis- 
copate during the absence of Epaphras (Est1us) 
[Etiicorr and WorpsworrH deem this not im- 
probable—R.]; so also the opinion that he was 
& young man (Ewatp), or now feeble from age 
Bencet). ‘Inthe Lord” is not—* from the 
ord” (Bagur), nor ‘for the sake of the Lord ” 
Fuatr), nor ‘according to the precepts of the 
ord’’ (Grotivs, who joins it with « fulfil’’) ; it 
simply denotes the sphere in which the ministry 
moved, marking a responsible position. Comp. 
Acts xx. 24. [Atrorp: ‘The sphere of the re- 
ception of the ministry; in which the recipient 





* (Comp. ALFrorp IIT. Prolegg. pp. 17, 18, st 1) and2 
nastaeie in loco —e Sh which is by ) “4 


probable conjecture.—R.] 





the least im- 


lived and moved and promised at his ordination; __ 
not of the ministry itself.” This is more accu- _ 
rate:—R. ] 

The purpose of taking heed to the ministry: 
that thou fulfil it.—It is not trajection: ‘that 
thou fulfil the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord” (Grorrus and others). See 2 Jno. 
8. Comp. Acts xii. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 5. Nor is 
there any reproof here, only exhortation, the 
circumstances of the Church being a motive for 
it; the service must be fully rendered to guard 
the Church from corruption. It must be noticed 
that the Church should thus speak to Archippus, 
in the words of the Apostle, however. [Eapie: 
‘It was an admonition of Paul to Archippus 
through the Church.” THeopuy.acr finds in it 
also a command to the flock to recognize and 
obey the Pastor. . This may be implied, but this 
interpretation. belongs to a later age. See At- 
FoRD, Meyer. Also WorpswortH, who quotes 
Theophylact with approval.—R. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Men may be against us, yet not against Christ. 
In the various apprehensions of the all-important 
matter, affecting and effecting the salvation of 
the soul, viz,, Christianity and the Person of 
Christ, and amid all contrary and trying expe- 
riences, the clear view and impartial judgment 
should and will yet discover, that some are fel- 
low-laborers, even if very few occupy precisely 
the same stand-point, and share the same views 
and methods. Only these three Jewish Christian 
teachers are comforting helpers and friends, yet 
he recognizes others still as his ‘fellow work- 
ers” unto the kingdom of God, and Paul does not 
regard anti-pauline Christians as anti-christian 
people. As little as anti-catholic is anti-christian, 
so little is all and every thing anti-Lutheran anti- 
christian also, or whatever and whoever is 
against you, against God and Christ. 

2. Hospitality has now an entirely different 
form from that of earlier times, owing to the total 
change in circumstances. The character of this 
duty and custom remains unchanged in this re- 
spect, that to the poor and distressed as well as 
to friends and brethren, our house offers a place 
of friendly reception and hospitable help, accord- 
ing to the circumstances and needs of the case. 
Our house should not at times become a public 
house, but in the privacy of home we should still 
be good hosts for Christian sociality and Chris- 
tian beneficence. 

3. Firmness and constancy are, naturally, funda- 
mental traits of the character of the Christian 
and the Christian Church, but their foundation 
and element must. be the well of God in the va- 
riots relations of life. The Christian should 
yield to no human opinion, to no thought of time, 
not to worldly wisdom or to the lust of his flesh + 
and self-will. In God's “Will” we find our 
‘*‘Ought,” and to this our “Can” must reach, — 
[Jn Gottes Wollen liegt unser Sollen, und darauf 
muss unser _Kénnen gehen] elena ae 

4. Fervent supplication is a duty and impo 
work, not without labor. In it not’ on 
heart elevated with its love, but it exten 
it strengthens and nerves itself for s 


Epaphras, who approached God in s 
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for his Colossians, journeyed also to Rome to see 
Paul, and was interested in the neighboring 
churches. 

5. Every Church has its heads and leaders, as 
well as its members, those known and esteemed 
and of wide reputation, and those unknown, un- 
thought of, hidden ones. The former are not 
without the latter, are for them, and these too 
are with the former and for them also. 

6. What was then said (o one Church was of 
value to another, is of value to all, to the whole 
Church. The ‘form of a servant” in which 
single writings of the Bible appear, as occasional 
letters, as shared by the whole Scripture; in this 
we perceive the glory of the Lord, for such means 
suffice for His work. 

7. Independency Paul does not address his 
words to an Independent congregation of Chris- 
tians. He places three congregations: Colosse, 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, together in union with 
himself and with each other. 

8. Nor does Paul foster the hierarchical spirit 
of the clergy: the latter constitute a member of 
the body of the Church, to which the whole 
should furnish the impulse. The Apostle points 
from the Romish or Jewish Church of the clergy, 
to the evangelical Church of the people. 

9. The ministerial office has a great responsibility 
on account of Him who imparts it, on account 
of Him in whom it is to be accomplished, and on 
account of those for whom it is to be fulfilled. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is of great value to know that good men 
think kindly of us. A greeting has in it some- 
thing very beneficent. Do not forget to deliver 
it; do not consider such negligence a small mat- 
ter. Be as careful about it as the Apostle.— 
Delight especially in those who gather others 
about them and serve the Church.—Do your part 
in helping every one to the conscientious per- 
formance of their ministry; show them especially 
their responsibility ; remember, it is not enough 
that thou hast received, thou must fulfil, what 
thou hast received. 

Srarke :—Every father should have and hold 
in his family a proper household church. That 
brings edification and blessing. Whoever tries 
it will find it so.—Reading the Word of God is 
not an especial privilege for this and that one 
alone, but for each and every Christian.— 
Rrecer :—We have children, households, entan- 








gling connections; and we ever say: to these 
too we must take heed. But “to the ministry,” 
however, first and foremost.—ScuLeleERMACHER: 
—All associations of Christians in a society of 
personal friendship, which involve a dissimilarity 
to others, should end in such an understanding 
that each one, in his own place and in his own 
spirit, but joined in common love to the others, 
will forward the great work of blessing men 
through Christ. 

Passavant :—Ver. 10. Mark had struggled 
through and out of the old nature, and become a 
faithful servant in the gospel; we never go fur- 
ther in God’s ways in vain.—Ver. 15. It was no 
slight evidence of the faith and love of this house- 
holder to Christ and His cause, that he received 
into his house the assembly of first Christians, 
these heathen converted out of darkness into 
light; such an one must assuredly anticipate 
many a pain and persecution. 

[Henry :—Ver. 10. We must forget as well as 
forgive.—Ver. 12. They who would succeed in 
prayer, must take pains in prayer.—Ver. 14. 
Luke was both a physician and an evangelist. 
Christ Himself both taught and healed, and was 
the great Physician as well as Prophet of the 
Church.—R. ] 

[Eapie:—Ver, 12. Love so pure and spiritual 
as that of Epaphras will produce an agony of 
earnestness.—Ver. 14. ‘* Honora physician with 
the honor due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him, for the Lord hath created him, 
for of the Most High cometh healing” (Eccle- 
siasticus xxxviii. 1,2). It was indeed a common 
saying,—ubi tres medici, duo athei. Luke might 
have been an example to the profession.—R. ] 

[ Worpswortu:—Ver. 14. This special mention 
Si the beloved’) may have been designed by St. 

aul to impart a Christian dignity to the medical 
profession, whicli was not held in high repute by 
the polite nations of antiquity ; and to remind 
its practitioners, particularly those of Laodicea, 
to whom this Epistle was to be sent (ver. 16), of 
the honor and holiness of the medical calling, as 
ministering to the human body, which had been 
ennobled and consecrated by the Incarnation of 
Christ. Though special and supernatural gifts of 
healing were vouchsafed to the Church in those 
days, even then the ordinary means were not su- 
perseded, which were provided and bestowed by 
Almighty God for alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity through the art and skill of the Physi. 
cian.—R. ] 
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88 
8. Closing words. 
(Cuap. IV. 18,) 
18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Remember my bonds. Grace be with 
you. Amen? 


1 Ver. 18—A wv is wanting in §. A. B.C. F.G. and others. 
The subscription in &. reads mpos KoAogcaeis. others supplement it: amd ‘Pans (A.), éypady amd ‘Paouns (B.2), 
EmAnpwOn, ApxeTtar mpds DiArwmyvaious (D. E.), éreAéoOn mpds Kodoooaeis, apxerat mpds @eaaadovixaiovs mpwTy (F. G.). 
[Rec.: mpds KoAogoaets éypady amd "Pwouns 61a Tuxixod Kat ’Ovyncipov. 


scriptions.—R. | 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul.—Exactly like 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. Comp Gal. vi. 11. Berneex: “This 
verse Paul adds with his own hand, acknowledg- 
ing what precedes as his own.” The clause re- 
sults rather from the Apostle’s wish to add a 

word with his own hand, than, as BLEEK sup- 

poses, from the wish of the Church to receive at 
least a few autograph words, to which he has 
acceded. 

Remember my bonds—especially in pray- 
ing. [‘*Every limitation is unwarranted” 
(Meyer).—R.] ‘My’ is emphatic; he is more 
concerned about the preservation of his person 
in triumphant fellowship with the Lord, for His 
sake and that of His Church, than for release or 
the alleviation of his imprisoned condition. It 
is a final exhortation, touching in its simplicity, 
not a request for assistance (HmzrinRIcH). [The 
connexion between the autographic salutation 
and the exhortation must not be overlooked. It 
was the chain itself, linking his right hand to 
the soldier, rendering it difficult for him to write 
to those for whose sake he wasin bonds. Howna- 
tural to add, especially to these Gentile converts: 
‘‘Remember my bonds.” See Atrorp, Exuicort, 
Smitn’s Dictionary Antig., Catena.—R. ] 

Grace be with you.—‘‘Grace,” simply as 
Eph. vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. 
iii. 15; Heb. xiii. 25. “With you” (ue? budr), 


THE 
























It was afterwards added in &.; and is found in D, E. K.L 


> 


The most accurate of all these spurious sub- 


also as 2 Tim. iv. 22. The grace of God commu- 
nicated in Christ is externally and internally 
with Christians. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, More depends upon inner preservation of 
the person from fall and weakness than upon ex- 
ternal deliverance from earthly distress. 

2. From those who stake body, goods and life 
on the cause of the Kingdom of God, blessing in 
word and deed is to be experienced; they bless, 
having more than a benediction. 

8. To such the Church not only owes gratitude 
and grateful thought, but can afford them joy 
and strength. So much depends on living com- 
munion with its reciprocal results. , : 


- HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[Worpswortu :—St. Paul’s bonds were provi- 
dential. If he kad been continually moving from 
place to place in missionary journeys, the 
Church might perhaps have never possessed this 
Epistle. She therefore has good cause to remem- 
ber his bonds with thankfulness. The word of 
God here written is not bound. The fact that this 
Epistle was written by him in this state of durance 
and restraint, and yet designed to minister com- 
fort to others, and that it has never ceased to 
cheer the Church of Christ, is certainly one 
which is worthy of everlasting remembrance.—R. ] 


END. 
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